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No.  144.— SEPTTEMBBR,  189^. 


TRADE   AND   INDUSTRIES  OF  GHENT. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  OSBORNE. 
CX)TTON-SPINNING. 

The  year  1891  has  not  been  as  feivorable  as  the  previous  one  for  this  im- 
portant industry,  which  is  always  influenced  more  or  less  by  the  prices  of 
the  raw  material.  The  fluctuations  for  the  year  may  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing quotations  for  ''middling  American ''  per  pound: 

Pence. 

Beginning  of  January 5^ 

End  of  July ^ 4f 

BeginiuDg  of  October. 4}^ 

End  of  December. ^^ 

Many  of  the  local  spinners  made  hasty  and  extensive  purchases  when  the 
pftices  were  high,  and  naturally  their  profits  for  the  year  were  affected. 

FLAX  AND   TOW  SPINNING. 

The  year  has  been  a  prosperous  one  for  this  branch.  Flax  was  abundant 
and  cheaper  than  in  1890.  Prices  of  the  flax  yarns,  as  well  as  of  the  fine 
and  medium  numbers  in  tow  yams,  advanced.  However,  this  was  not  the 
case  with  the  coarse  varieties  of  tow  yams,  because  of  an  overproduction  in 
their  manufacture,  the  spinners  seeking  to  reduce  the  store  of  tow  accumu- 
lated by  the  increasing  employment  of  Russian  flax,  which,  as  I  explained  in 
a  previous  report,  yields  far  more  tow  than  the  Belgian  flax. 

Exportations  of  flax  yams  were  chiefly  made  to  England  and  Holland. 
The  exportations  to  France  are  not  considered  important  enough  to  warrant 
No.  144 1.  « 
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any  fear  for  the  industry  from  the  new  tariff  in  that  country.  In  1890  the 
exportations  of  Belgian  yams  to  France  were  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the 
entire  production  of  Belgium.  As  for  Germany,  although  no  new  conces- 
sions are  made  in  the  recent  commercial  treaty,  the  spinners  are  satisfied 
with  the  prospect  of  twelve  years'  stability  of  relations  between  Belgium 
and  that  country. 

JUTE-SPINNING. 

The  harvest  of  i89o-*9i  was  the  largest  on  record,  being  2,636,000 
bales  for  all  Europe.  Prices  of  the  raw  material  were  low  and  steady  until 
summer,  when  reports  began  to  arrive  concerning  the  next  crop,  which  will 
only  yield  about  1,750,000  bales  for  Europe.  Throughout  the  year  the 
spinners  did  a  good  business,  but,  as  the  advance  in  the  price  of  the  raw 
jute  declared  itself,  the  prices  of  their  product  became  less  and  less  remu- 
nerative, since  the  weavers  refused  to  pay  the  equivalent  increase.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  the  price  of  the  raw  material  was  60  per  cent  higher  than  it 
had  been  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  At  present  writing  it  is  nearly 
double  that  of  January,  1891.  A  decrease  in  production  seems  the  only 
remedy  for  the  jute  industry  in  its  present  precarious  situation. 

LINEN-WEAVING. 

For  some  years  this  industry  has  not  enjoyed  its  pristine  prosperity. 
The  manufacture  of  mixed  linen  has  been  supplanting  that  of  the  pure 
Flemish  linen,  once  so  renowned.  The  cheapness  of  the  former  gives  it  a 
great  advantage.  One  variety  was  put  on  the  local  markets  and  obtained 
a  great  sale  during  the  year  at  3  ells  for  i  franc,  or  S^  American  cents  per 
yard. 

By  reason  of  the  increasing  manufacture  of  mixed  linen  made  of  thread 
tissue  and  cotton,  and  by  reason  of  an  overproduction,  the  prices  of  the 
medium  and  ordinary  qualities  of  the  pure  linen  have  fallen  particularly 
low.  The  future  of  the  industry  depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  weavers  to 
find  foreign  markets. 

HORTICULTURE.  • 

The  growing  importance  of  this  industry  is  shown  by  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  establishments.  In  1889  I  estimated  the  number  of  nurserymen 
in  Ghent  and  its  environs  at  180  and  the  total  number  of  greenhouses  at 
1,000.  From  statistics  kindly  compiled  for  me  by  Mr.  C.  Petrick,  of  Ghent, 
I  learn  that  the  number  of  nurserymen  has  increased  to  250  and  that  these 
have,  in  the  aggregate,  2,200  greenhouses,  covering  a  total  area  of  2,650,000 
square  feet. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year  was  the  imposition  by  the  new 
French  tariff  of  a  minimum  duty  of  58  cents  per  220  pounds  on  the  entry 
into  France  of  certain  kinds  of  high-class  plants,  such  as  AtaUa  indica, 
orchids,  and  palms.  This  duty  is  levied  on  the  gross  weight  of  the  packages, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  the  Belgians.     Local  horticulturists  are  divided  in 
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(^aaion  as  to  the  effect  that  the  duty  will  have  on  the  trade.  Some  think 
that  it  will  bring  about  a  preference  for  the  culture  of  another  class  of  plants. 
The  general  opinion  is  that  it  will  turn  the  attention  of  exporters  more  than 
ever  to  the  United  States  as  a  market. 

I  may  add  that  by  the  new  commercial  treaty  between  Belgium  and 
(Germany  plants  are  admitted'free  into  the  latter  country. 

MANUFACTURS  OF  BEBT-ROOT  SUGAR. 

The  beet-root  crop  was  unsatisfactory  in  weight.     The  amount  worked 

'  was  138,000  tons  (metric),  against  154,000  tons  in  1890.     The  cultivators 

•  had  good  reason  to  complain.     However,  the  beet  root  was  of  good  quality, 

and  the  manufacture  was  easy  and  rapid.     Good  prices  have  been  obtained 

.  for  the  sugar. 

'  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MACHINERY. 

'  During  the  year  the  local  machine  shops  have  been  well  provided  with 

orders.  Apprehension  is  rightly  felt  concerning  future  exportations  to 
France,  in  view  of  the  heavy  duties  of  the  new  tariff  law.  The  head  of  one 
of  the  leading  establishments  of  Ghent  informs  me  that  these  duties  are  abso- 
lutely prohibitive. 

AGRICULTURE   AND   CEREALS. 

The  prolonged  and  severe  winter  of  i89o-'9i  is  memorable  in  Belgium 
not  only  for  the  distress  it  caused  among  the  poor  in  cities,  but  also  for  its 
disastrous  effect  uix>n  agriculture.  There  was  almost  continual  freezing  for 
three  months  and  little  or  no  snow  to  protect  the  crops.  The  result  was 
that  the  wheat  and  rye  crops  were  ruined.  To  replace  them  new  crops  of 
barley  and  oats  were  sown  in  the  spring.  There  was  the  same  state  of  affairs 
in  France,  Germany,  and  Holland,  where  new  crops  had  to  be  sown  as  in 
Belgium. 

Distress  stared  Europe  in  the  face.  As  early  as  May  France  announced 
a  reduction  in  the  duties  on  the  entry  of  com  and  flour.  But  what  was 
most  alarming  was  the  prohibition  by  Russia  of  the  exportation  of  her  cereals 
after  August  15.  This  edict  made  it  evident  at  once  that  that  source  of 
supply  for  Europe  had  failed.  In  this  deplorable  condition  of  affairs  the 
United  States  came  to  the  rescue  with  the  magnificent  harvest  of  723,000,000 
bushels,  and  such  enormous  shipments  were  made  to  the  leading  ports  that 
a  fall  in  prices  was  the  result.  Extensive  purchases  were  made  in  Belgium, 
and  the  fears  inspired  by  the  failure  of  the  European  crops  were  abated  by 
the  resulting  abundance. 

The  prices  of  domestic  wheat  ranged  from  I3.57  to  I5.02  per  220  pounds. 
The  latter  price  was  reached  in  April.  Domestic  rye  fluctuated  from  I2.70 
to  $5.21  per  220  pounds. 

There  was  never  so  great  a  quantity  of  oats  sown  in  Belgium  as  during 
the  past  year  mider  the  circumstances  above  described.     The  harvest  was 
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plentiful.  Exports  to  the  amount  of  6,750  tons  were  made  from  the  port  of 
Ghent  alone.     The  prices  varied  from  I2.32  to  I3.57  per  220  pounds. 

The  harvest  of  barley  sown  in  the  spring  was  abundant,  and  the  prices 
remained  steadier  than  for  the  other  cereals. 

The  importation  of  fertilizers  has  for  several  years  been  extensive.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  changes.  Some  years  ago  Peruvian  guano  was  almost 
exclusively  employed.  Subsequently  English  sulphates  of  ammonia  had  the 
preference.  Since  1887  extensive  importations  of  Chilean  nitrates  of  soda 
have  been  made.  In  1891  Belgium  consumed  89,000  tons  of  this  article,  of 
which  a  large  quantity  was  employed  in  Flanders. 

THE   PORT  OF  GHENT. 

The  maritime  movement  by  the  Temeuzen  Canal  in  1891  was  the  great- 
est in  the  history  of  the  port.  The  number  of  vessels  entering  was  1,015  (91 1 
steamers  and  104  sailing  vessels),  with  a  total  tonnage  of  493,798  tons  (Mor- 
son),  against  952  vessels  (819  steamers  and  133  sailing  vessels),  having  a 
total  tonnage  of  427,351  tons,  in  1890.  The  occasion  of  the  arrival  of  the 
thousandth  vessel  on  December  21  was  celebrated  under  communal  auspices 
by  the  display  of  flags  and  the  ringing  of  bells. 

There  were  no  American  vessels  among  those  arriving,  but  4  steamers  and 

5  sailing  vessels  came  from  the  United  States  laden  with  cotton  and  wood. 
The  English  flag  was  carried  by  70  per  cent  of  the  vessels  and  the  German 
by  13  per  cent.  The  majority  of  the  vessels  brought  and  carried  away  a  mixed 
cargo. 

The  importations  for  the  year  amounted  to  528,533  tons  (metric),  being 
an  increase  of  15  per  cent  over  1890.  The  exportations  amounted  to  270,043 
tons,  a  decrease  of  6  per  cent  from  the  previous  year. 

The  entry  of  1 1 7  vessels  exclusively  laden  with  English  coal,  an  increase 
of  more  than  50  per  cent  over  the  number  for  1890,  demonstrates  that  Ghent 
is  becoming  an  important  market  for  English  coal.  It  would  be  very  grati- 
fying if  our  American  coal  could  be  introduced  here.  Making  due  allowance 
for  freight,  I  believe  it  to  be  entirely  practicable.  Throughout  the  past 
winter  I  have  been  compelled  to  pay  $6, 75  a  ton  (metric)  for  anthracite  and 
I4.82  a  ton  for  bituminous  kitchen  coal,  both  inferior  in  quality  to  the  prod- 
ucts of  Pennsylvania  mines. 

Notwithstanding  the  increasing  importance  of  the  port  of  Ghent,  there 
are  some  things  that  show  a  deplorable  lack  of  enterprise,  chief  of  which  I 
may  mention  the  failure  to  construct  a  larger  lock  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Temeuzen  Canal,  which  would  permit  the  safe  entrance  in  the  canal  and  up 
to  Ghent  of  vessels  drawing  as  much  as  24  feet,  instead  of  only  17^  feet  as 
at  present;  secondly,  the  failure  to  complete  the  dry  docks  at  this  port. 
The  local  chamber  of  commerce,  which  has  been  demanding  these  improve- 
ments for  some  time,  throws  the  entire  responsibility  for  the  delay  upon  the 
Central  Government. 
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Table  iknoing  the  numker  and  ictmage  of  vessels  enieristg  the  port  of  Ghent  during  tht  year 

t8gi. 


Mooth. 


Sailii^  veuds. 


No.  Tons. 


Steamers. 


No. 


Tons. 


Total. 


No.         Tods. 


January... 
Febmaiy.. 

March 

April 

May_ 

jnne 

July 

Angustw.. 


October. 

Norenbcr.. 
December... 


600 

1,683 
2,670 
5,677 
3»050 
9,360 

3»4a8 

«,857 

1,878 

497 


57 
66 
8a 
66 

70 
80 

77 
84 
74 
93 
90 
7« 


99,878 

3X,X93 
4X,xa8 
3a,87« 
33,650 
43.60a 
43,a«5 
4a,5«4 
36.86X 
46,861 
45,569 
39,4a8 


57 
7« 
88 
81 
86 
90 
84 
96 
86 
X03 
98 
75 


TolaU. ..«.. 


Z04 


88,817 


9XX 


465,581 


x,oi5 


■9,«78 
3«.793 
48,810 

35,54a 
39,3«7 
46,65a 

45,575 
47,04a 
40,989 
48,018 
47,447 
39,9«5 


493,798 


EXPORTS  TO  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  value  of  the  exports  from  the  district  to  the  United  States  for  the 
year  1891  was  ^19260,199.02.  Although  this  was  somewhat  less  than  for 
the  previous  year,  there  was  a  notable  increase  in  the  shipments  of  the  ma- 
jority of  articles.     I  will  consider  the  leading  items.      « 

Paper  stock, — ^This  item,  comprising  rags,  waste,  cuttings,  etc.,  has  in 
past  years  constituted  more  than  one-half  the  valuation  of  the  exports,  but 
has  been  decreasing  for  the  last  few  years.  The  value  for  the  year  was 
1571,899.26,  being  no  less  than  1939607.99  below  the  figure  for  1890.  As 
I  have  previously  reported,  I  believe  that  the  old  rags  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  Ghent  should  be  subjected  to  a  compulsory  and  thorough 
disinfection.  At  present  absolutely  no  precautions  are  taken.  A  smallpox 
epidemic  now  prevailing  in  Ghent  is,  with  reason,  by  many  attributed  to  in- 
fection in  imported  old  rags.  Great  quantities  are  sent  from  Ghent  to  the 
United  States,  which  are  collected,  previous  to  being  sorted  and  baled  here, 
in  the  gutters  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany. 

Manufactured  goods. — The  exports  for  the  year  amounted  to  1160,016.57 
the  highest  figure  ever  attained  and  an  increase  of  113,250.17  over  the  year 
1 890.  This  increase  merits  our  attention.  The  goods  were  almost  exclusively 
linen  textiles,  such  as  bleached  table  linen,  ticking  canvas,  crash,  and  twills 
woven  of  pure  flax  thread  and  flax  waste.  By  the  provisions  of  our  present 
tariff  law  manufactures  of  flax  containing  more  than  one  hundred  threads  to 
the  square  inch  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  was 
formerly  the  duty  upon  all  the  above  varieties ;  but  such  textiles  having  less 
than  one  hundred  threads  to  the  square  inch  must  pay  a  duty  of  50  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  Three-fourths  of  the  exports  for  1891  were  subject  to  the 
increased  duty.  Nevertheless  the  amount  of  the  exports  has  been  steadily 
increasing. 
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Statement  showing  increase  in  amount  of  exports, 

1889 194,816.82 

1890 146,766.40 

1891 i 160,016.57 

Table  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Ghent  to  the  United 
States  during  the  year  ended  December  ji^  i8gi. 


Articles. 


Quarter  ended~ 


March  31.  June  30.        September  30.   December  31. 


Total. 


Albumen „.„. 

Baskets 

Braids,  silk _ 

Chkory. 

Flax  and  tow „ 

Hair,  human „„ 

Horses,  breeding.... 

Lace 

Machinery 

Manu&ctured  goods 

Marble- „ 

Oil  paintings .....»». 

Paper  stodc „ 

Plants « 

Rabbit  skins  and  hair 

Regalia,  church 

Statuary 

Thread,  cotton 

Yams,  juie  and  tow». 

Miscellaneous 


^1,559.00 


959.89 


|a,470.8o 
»5.079-" 
3«»457-S7 
«,03a.8o 
5,980.00 
90,903.94 


^,899.78 

44,679.99 

1,4x6.00 


59,619.4a 
996.59 

160.00 

198,664.45 

1,968.90 

38,697.34 


16,933.53 
455.00 

34f438-9o 
90X.55 


Z9,939.X3 

X,  736. 36 
9,801.80 
4,900.00 
6,85347 

X,  585. 60 

99,507.00 


146,933.88 

«3,776.55 
50,533.96 


3x5.00 
4,871.87 
9,984.54 


x6o.'oo 
6,376.60 
1,548.49 


X99,43i.36 

x9.605.73 

49, 354.  ax 

698.90 


9,960.76 
9,317.33 


3X,933.83 
93,891.99 

x,54o.oo 
X4,ooo.oo 
93,651.09 

6,x5a-55 

43,45X.»5 

9x5.63 

x67,s69.S7 
90,588.66 
x5,9<»-45 
300.00 
X05.00 
3*6.99 
4Sa.5o 
900.46 


|a,479.70 

a5a.89 

9,470.80 

80,074.95 

xox,757.J7 

7,7^.60 

93,480.00 

67,64x.96 

8,X93.i5 

z6o,ox6. 57 

9,x7o.7o 

160.00 

S7x,899.96 

55,a39.X4 

X54,4X7.96 

998.90 

580.00 

13,836.99 

6,609.79 

900.46 


Total.. 


307,094.96 


336,876.39 


964,X35.95 


359,i6x.79 


i,96o,x99.o9 


BELGIAN  WAGES. 

In  order  to  learn  the  exact  explanation  of  this  increase,  I  have  made  in- 
quires among  the  exporters,  and  I  am  convinced,  by  the  unanimity  of  their 
responses,  that  it  is  due  to  one  thing  only,  /.  ^.,  the  great  disparity  of  wages 
between  Belgium  and  the  United  States,  giving  Belgian  manufacturers  an 
immense  advantage.  Those  with  whom  I  have  conversed  do  not  claim  any 
superiority  of  quality  for  their  goods  over  American  productions.  On  the 
contrary,  they  frankly  admit  the  excellence  of  our  textile  fabrics.  Com- 
menting on  the  fact  that  75  per  cent  of  all  the  dress  goods  consumed  in  the 
United  States  to-day  are  of  American  manufacture,  a  representative  Belgian 
exporter  declares  that  before  ten  years  the  United  States  will  export  cotton 
textiles  to  Belgium. 

To  understand  the  condition  of  labor  here  one  must  see  the  farm  laborers 
in  the  Belgian  flax  fields  upon  their  hands  and  knees  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  toil- 
somely grubbing  for  days  and  weeks  at  the  weeds  among  the  growing  flax. 
For  this  work  they  receive  on  an  average  in  this  consular  district  exactly 
19.3  American  cents  a  day,  together  with  three  meals  of  coarse  brown  bread 
and  poor  beer. 
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The  spinners  are  slightly  better  paid  than  the  weavers,  since  their  trade 
is  more  difficult.  Moreover,  wages  at  Ghent  are  a  trifle  higher  than  in 
smaller  places.  From  a  quantity  of  statistics  which  I  have  compiled  for  this 
district  I  find  that  the  average  wages  for  flax-spinners  are  48  cents  per  day; 
those  for  the  weavers  are  38^  cents  per  day.  The  daily  hours  of  labor  are 
twelve,  including  two  periods  of  rest  aggregating  one  hour  and  a  half. 

I  present  the  following  table  of  daily  wages  in  the  flax  industry  through- 
out all  its  stages,  furnished  me  by  a  linen  manufacture  of  Courtrai.  It  com- 
prises, in  his  judgement,  the  average  wages  (or  earnings,  for  in  some  branches 
it  is  common  to  pay  workmen  by  the  piece)  paid  in  East  and  West  Flanders. 


Branch  of  industry. 


Flax  culture... 

Steeping  the  flax 

ThFuhing  the  flax 

Spinnera 

Warping „.... 


Average 
daily 
wages. 


•38I 
.48 
.48 
.48 


Branch  of  industry. 


Weavers 

Winding  the  yam : 

ChUdrcn 

Women 

Bleaching  the  linen.. 


Average 
daily 
wages. 


♦fo.sftf 


.091 
.i4i 
.48 


•With  board. 

AU  of  the  above  figures  are  for  male  labor,  except  for  winding  the  yarn. 

HANDMADE   LACE. 

The  value  of  the  exports  for  the  year  was  167,641.26.  Since  1889  there 
has  been  a  decrease.  The  lace  was  all  handmade,  mostly  cotton  and  linen 
torchon  for  trimmings  and  insertions.  There  are  no  factories.  The  women 
are  employed  in  making  the  lace  at  their  homes.  The  principal  exporter 
informs  me  that  they  earn  on  an  average  throughout  Flanders  14}^  cents 
per  day,  and  work  on  the  lace  almost  steadily  from  6  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  9  o'clock  at  night.  If  we  make  a  reduction  of  two  hours  for  repose 
from  this  period  of  fifteen  hours,  we  have  thirteen  working  hours  remu- 
nerated by  14^  cents,  or  about  i^  American  cents  per  hour.  Some  women 
even  begin  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  work  until  9  at  night.  I  am 
also  informed  that  there  are  many  who  only  earn  11)^  cents  a  day. 

CHICORY. 

It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  be  able  to  call  attention  to  the  manufacture  of 
chicory  as  an  American  industry  of  recent  growth.  The  statistics  of  exports 
from  this  district  to  the  United  States  for  the  last  three  years  clearly  demon- 
strate this  fact.  In  1889  the  value  of  the  exports  of  chicory  amounted  to 
fi  1,666. 14  and  consisted  exclusively  of  granulated  and  prepared  chicory, 
grown  and  manufactured  in  Belgium.  By  the  tariff  law  of  1883  both  the 
raw  chicory  root  and  the  prepared  article  were  alike  subject  to  a  specific 
duty  of  2  cents  per  pound.  By  the  tariff  law  which  went  into  operation 
October  6,  1890,  the  unground  chicory  root  was  put  upon  the  free  list,  but 
the  manufactured  chicory  is  still  subject  to  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound. 
The  effect  was  scarcely  observable  in  1890,  for  the  exports  of  chicory  in  that 
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year,  which  amounted  to  |39>440.03,  consisted  almost  entirely  of  the  granu- 
lated roots  as  formerly.  It  was  the  same  with  the  beginning  of  189 1,  but  as 
the  year  advanced  a  change  became  apparent.  Factories  for  the  manufacture 
of  chicory  were  established  in  New  York  and  environs.  Heavy  shipments  of 
the  raw  root  were  made  from  here.  Several  manufacturers  transferred  their 
l>Iants  from  the  Flanders  to  the  United  States.  At  this  writing  only  one 
out  of  many  continues  to  export  granulated  chicory  to  the  United  States. 
This  is  the  largest  chicory  establishment  in  the  world,  but  under  American 
competition  it  is  rapidly  going  to  the  wall. 

The  total  value  of  the  chicory  exports  from  this  district  to  the  United 
States  for  the  year  1891  was  ^80,074. 95,  of  which  more  than  half  was  repre- 
sented by  the  raw  root.  Instead  of  being  manufactured  in  Belgium,  the 
manufacture  is  now  carried  on  in  the  United  States. 

PLANTS. 

The  value  of  the  exports  for  1891  was  155,239.14,  the  highest  amount 
ever  reached  and  an  increase  of  35  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  In 
former  years  the  exports  to  the  United  States  consisted  of  rare  botanical 
specimens,  while  now  they  are  "nursery  stock'*  or  "trade  plants'*  of  a  high 
class,  such  as  azaleas,  palms,  and  araucarias.  The  palms  for  export  vary  in 
price  here  from  50  cents  to  jio.  There  is  a  growing  demand  for  them  in  the 
United  States  for  decorative  purposes.  I  attribute  the  increasing  importa- 
tions to  the  fact  that  our  nurserymen  consider  their  culture  too  tedious,  it 
usually  requiring  several  years;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  anything  that  is 
successfully  grown  in  Ghent  can  not  be  just  as  successfully  grown  in  the 
United  States.  No  one  will  dispute  that  American  horticulture  has  taken 
great  strides  towards  perfection,  and  its  exposition  at  Chicago  next  year  will 
make  that  fact  patent  to  the  world. 

COST  OF  LIVING. 

It  is  often  asserted  that  the  purchasing  power  of  an  equal  amount  of  money 
is  greater  in  Belgium  than  in  the  United  States.  As  far  as  concerns  the  hiring 
of  labor  this  is  true,  as  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  one  can  hire  a  good 
carpenter  at  Ghent  for  5^  American  cents  an  hour  and  a  domestic  servant 
for  $3.86  a  month.  But  when  the  cost  of  living  among  the  working  classes 
of  the  two  countries  is  considered  in  reference  to  the  disparity  in  their  wages, 
the  fact  is  generally  ignored  that  a  poorer  standard  of  living  prevails  here  than 
in  the  United  States.  To  illustrate  this:  If  the  American  workman  would 
be  contented  with  cheap  qualities  of  potatoes  and  bread  as  a  regular  diet, 
with  an  occasional  horse  steak,  instead  of  having  varied  meats  and  vegetables 
every  day,  I  feel  sure  that  he  would  find  the  purchasing  power  of  his  dollar 
to  be  fully  as  great  as  is  that  of  its  international  equivalent  in  Belgium,  es- 
pecially as  the  latter  country  annually  consumes  great  quantities  of  our  cere- 
als and  as  it  has  been  found  profitable  to  ship  extensive  cargoes  of  horse 
meat  from  New  York  to  Ghent  to  supply  the  tables  of  the  poorer  classes. 
Inasmuch  as  beef  is  more  expensive  here  than  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
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needless  for  me  to  say  that  it  is  rarely  seen  on  the  table  of  a  Ghent  work- 
man who  earns  only  48  cents,  or  even  58  cents,  a  day,  which  is  above  the 
average.  However,  a  good  horse  steak  at  6^  cents  is  not  beyond  his  means. 
Furthermore,  if  it  were  the  fashion  for  the  American  workman  to  wear  wooden 
shoes  they  could  be  made  cheaper  in  the  United  States  than  here. 

In  order  to  live  in  comfortable  circumstances  in  Ghent  (population  150,- 
000),  there  are  many  expenses  encountered  which  counterbalance  the  cheap 
ness  of  labor.  For  instance,  if  vegetables  are  cheaper  than  in  the  United 
States,  the  difference  is  more  than  made  up  by  the  high  prices  of  meats  and 
the  cost  of  wine  or  other  beverage  necessitated  as  a  substitute  for  the  water, 
which  is  generally  considered  unfit  to  drink.  The  best  canned  meats,  fish, 
and  fruits  are  imported  from  the  United  States,  and  are,  of  course,  more  e^ 
pensive.  Clothing  is  cheaper  here,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  fuel,  both  coal 
and  wood,  is  much  more  expensive.  It  is  true  that  house  rents  are  lower  than 
in  a  corresponding  city  in  the  United  States,  but  this  fact  does  not  amount  to 
much  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  tenant  must  i)ay  (1)  an  annual  tax  of 
5  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  his  rent,  (2)  an  annual  tax  on  every  door  and 
window  in  his  house,  and  (3)  an  annual  tax  of  i  per  cent  on  the  value  of  his 
furniture,  besides  other  taxes.  Moreover,  he  gets  the  bare  structure  utterly 
devoid  of  the  fixtures  usually  included  in  the  United  States. 

All  things  taken  into  consideration,  I  find  that  the  purchasing  power  of 
a  given  sum  of  money  is  little,  if  any,  greater  in  Belgium  than  in  the  United 
States. 

JOHN  B.  OSBORNE, 

Consu/. 

United  States  Consulate, 

G/ien/,  Apn'/jo,  i8g2. 


HOP  CULTURE   IN    BELGIUM. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  ROOSEVELT,  OF  BRUSSELS. 

According  to  the  last  official  census,  taken  in  1880,  there  were  in  Belgium 
4,185  hectares  devoted  to  hop-culture,  of  which  1,803  hectares  were  in  Bra- 
bant, Namur,  and  Hainaut,  divided  as  follows:  In  Brabant,  1,513  hectares; 
in  Hainaut,  287  hectares;  in  Namur,  3  hectares. 

It  is  impossible  to  procure  official  statistics  bearing  upon  hop-culture  in 
this  country,  and  the  following  information,  obtained  through  the  honora- 
ble minister  of  agriculture  and  the  courtesy  of  the  mayor  at  Alost,  is  only 
approximate.  The  total  weight  of  the  hop  crop  harvested  in  the  environs  of 
Alost  in  1 89 1  was  about  20,000  bales  of  100  kilograms  each.  The  average 
yield  in  that  district  for  the  years  1 885-' 90,  was  30,000  bales.  There  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  dealers  on  January  i,  1892,  from  2,500  to  2,700 
compressed  bales,  that  is  to  say,  125  kilograms  per  bale,  while  the  amount 
held  by  growers  did  not  exceed  100  ordinary  bales.  In  preceding  years  the 
quantity  remaining  in  the  hands  of  dealers  and  growers  frequently  exceeded 
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15,000  bales.  Hops  grown  in  Brabant  are  principally  sold  to  England  as 
Alost  hops.  The  average  market  price  in  1891  was  1.52  francs  per  kilo- 
gram. 

TabU  skewing  the  imports  of  heps  in  i8go. 


Countries. 


Qtumtity. 


Valtt*. 


£i«l«iid.. 

Fiance 

Germany.. 


liiieinboiiiTg ..... 

Roeia 

Other  countries.. 

Total „ 


Kiiograms. 

X55.7a3 
4.168,898 
$•7,44* 
30»«64 
40.745 
«o,339 


Franct. 
SIS, 800 
4«>,45a 

z  1, 356,025 
884,091 
8i.7«3 

KXOfOlI 

a7.9«5 


4,8x3,935 


ia,993,oo7 


TabU  shewing  the  exports  of  hops  in  iSgo. 


Countries. 


Arfeatine  Republic.... 

Australia 

Chile ., 

Eogfaad 

Praaoe....^ 

GemaBy 

Holknd 

Spain. 

Svedsn  aad  Norway.. 

Uaitcd  States 

OdMr  oonntries....^.....< 

TotaL..^ 


Quantity.         Value. 


Kiiifframs. 

Francs. 

15.854 

48,806 

14,961 

40,395 

18,481 

46,837 

•,534,66a 

5,974,551 

«,7«7,3a6 

3,437,709 

97,16a 

47.760 

337,901 

851.306 

15.433 

4«.3a7 

19.504 

90, 883 

750.673 

1,990,615 

30, 157 

46,818 

5,505,104 

19,531,006 

The  following  are  names  of  hop-growers  considered  capable  judges  of 
local  hop  crops:  Louis  Bott,  Meerbeke,  near  Ninove;  Felix  Goossens, 
Assche,  Brabant;  Pierre  Voostens,  Baerdegera,  near  Alost;  Crunon  D. 
Clercq,  Alost ;  A.  &  T.  Veys  frdres,  Vlamertinghe,  near  Vaperinghe. 

The  dealers  in  hops  are  as  follows :  A.  Centerick-Van  Roye,  68  rue  de 
Birmingham,  Brusseb;  C.  Declercq-Billen,  4  Avenue  du  Boulevard,  Brussels; 
Em.  Kiihstohs,  106  rue  de  I'Arbre-Benit,  Ixelles;  M.  Laitem,  12  rue  de 
Sceurs-Noires,  Mons,  Hainaut. 

Bir.  Ad.  Frentz  is  director  and  owner  of  the  Gazette  du  Brasseur,  No. 
6  rue  Gaucheret,  Brussels. 

There  are  no  organizations  or  associations  of  hop  dealers  in  Brussels. 
There  is  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Government  having  as  its  sole 
object  the  investigation  of  means  for  advancing  hop-culture. 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  the  hop  industry  in  this  country  will  materially 
increase.  The  condition  remains  nornud,  notwithstanding  efforts  which  are 
being  made  to  advance  it  so  as  to  resist  competition  of  foreign  hops. 

American  hops  are  very  little  employed  here,  native  hops  naturally  being 
prefeiied  by  the  brewers,  excepting  in  low-fermentation  breweries,  which 
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almost  exclusively  use  hops  from  Bavaria,  Bohemia,  Wiirtemburg,  and  Alsace. 
These  hops  are  also  employed  in  certain  proportion  by  high -fermentation 
breweries,  especially  when  not  too  dear  in  price,  and  do  not  very  essentially 
differ  from  Belgian  hops. 

The  increase  in  the  consumption  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  in  good 
years  the  yield  considerably  exceeds  the  demand,  as  was  exemplified  in  the 
years  1885,  1886,  and  1887,  when  large  quantities  of  the  yield  remained  in 
the  hands  of  speculators. 

GEO.  W.   ROOSEVELT, 

United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 

Brussels^  May  6,  i8p2. 


AMERICAN    PRODUCTS   IN   SEVILLE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSULAR  AGENT  SCHMIDT 

The  imports  at  the  port  of  Seville  from  the  United  States  during  the 
year  1891  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Qoandty. 


Tariff  duty. 


Ports  from  which  received. 


Bacon,  hams,  and  canned  meats. 

Grade  petroleum 

Cotton-seed  oil 

Fine  wood. .^ 


Lumber  in  beams,  staves,  and 
boards. 

Indigo 

Machinery... 

Printed  books.. 


Printed  matter.. 


Salt  meat... 


Samples  of  paper„ 

Samples  of  wine 

Sewing  machines 

Tallow 

Typewriters.... 

Utensils,clocks,hardware,  nov- 
elties, etc. 

Oilcloth.... 

Varnishes 


Kilogrttmt, 

836,696 

9,198,085 

11,654 

».750 

«» 675, 370 

747 
8,189 


•73 
418 

3.789 

«4 

6 

8,146 

7.806 

5 

189 

»3 
828 


50  pesetas  per  xoo  ldl<^nims... 
ai  pesetas  per  too  kilograms... 
33  pesetas  per  too  kilograms... 
55  centimes  per  loo  kilograms.. 
3.75  pesetas  per  meter 


10  pesetas  per  loo  kilc^ram^i.. 
8  pesetas  per  too  kilograms.. 

38.50  pesetas  per  xoo  kilo- 
grams. 

do... 

41  centimes  per  loo  kilograms.. 

IX. 80  pesetas  per  xoo  kilo- 
grams. 

Free «. „ 

a  pesetas  per  liter 

8  pesetas  per  too  kilograms..... 
I  peseta  per  xookilograms..„... 

9  pesetas  per  loo  kilc^^nuns 

84  pesetas  per  loo  kilograms... 


Free 

a4  {leseias  per  xoo  kilograms  .. 


Liverpool. 

New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

Liverpool. 

Savannah. 

Savannah,  Pensacola,  aitd  Mo- 

bUe. 
Liverpo<^. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


At  first  I  thought  there  was  some  exaggeration  in  the  figures  given  above 
from  the  books  of  the  custom-house  of  this  port,  and  to  satisfy  myself  I  called 
on  the  proprietors  of  one  of  the  principal  stores  here  dealing  in  bacon,  hams, 
and  canned  meats — Messrs.  Arcona  &  Co.,  who  do  a  yearly  business  of  about 
1500,000 — to  get  their  opinion  as  to  whether  they  thought  these  figures  cor- 
rect.    They  informed  me  that  they  considered  them  right. 

My  doubts  in  this  direction  were  originated  by  the  information  I  have 
that  there  are  some  foreign  houses — Messrs. ,  of  Liverpool,  jobbers  in 
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colonials,  cereals,  and  staples,  and  Messrs. ,  of  Hamburg,  etc.,  jobbers 

in  American  manufactures,  hardware,  clocks,  and  novelties — who  have  their 
agents  here  in  Spain,  where  they  import  American  goods,  which  are  declared 
at  the  Spanish  custom-house  as  productions  of  the  countries  in  which  these 
booses  are  established,  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  lower  duties  according  to  the 
conventional  treaties  which  may  exist,  between  Germany  and  Spain,  for  in- 
stance ;  but,  on  inquiring  into  the  matter,  I  am  informed  by  the  custom- 
house authorities  that  the  American  goods  imported  here  from  England  are 
not  misrepresented  as  to  country  of  origin,  but  declared  to  be  American. 
This,  however,  it  is  claimed,  is  not  the  case  with  the  American  manufactures 
imported  from  Germany,  with  which  nation  Spain  has  tariff  treaties  in  force 
which  favor  all  German  manufactures ;  consequently  the  American  goods  im- 
ported via  Germany  are  not  included  in  this  memorandum,  because  they 
are  declared  to  be  of  German  production. 

To  post  myself  on  the  importance  of  this  portion  of  American  trade,  I 
called  on  the  following  houses  established  here  selling  utensils,  clocks,  hard- 
ware, novelties,  etc.,  to  hear  their  opinions  and  get  their  estimates  as  to  the 
amount  of  American  manufactures  they  import  yearly  through  Germany, 
mostly  through  Messrs.  Markt  &  Co.,  which  may  be  considered  as  an  Amer- 
ican house,  as  they  have  a  branch  in  New  York.  The  portion  of  American 
trade  done  through  Germany  not  included  in  this  list,  the  manufactures  being 
called  German,  may  be  estimated  at  from  ^8,000  to  1 10,000  annually. 

Sefior  Jos^  Perez  Abascal,  doing  about  ^50,000  worth  of  business  annu- 
ally in  utensils,  clocks,  hardware,  novelties,  etc.,  expresses  himself  as  follows : 

I  still  sell  about  two  hundred  American  alann  clocks ;  formerly  I  used  to  sell  that  number 
of  a  dozen  different  models,  which  have  gradually  been  substituted  by  the  German  article,  be- 
canse  it  can  be  offered  to  the  trade  cheaper  and  also  pays  less  freight  than  goods  brought 
from  the  United  States  via  Liverpool.  Table  oilcloths  and  sheet-iron  nickel  trays  used  to  be 
pxxl  aitides,  and  I  would  sell  a  thousand  dozen  of  trays  and  a  thousand  pieces  of  cloth 
yearly,  but  now  England  makes  the  same  article  delivered  for  less  money  here,  because 
fireij^  are  less  than  firom  the  United  States.  I  still  import  about  |i,ooo  worth  yeariy  of 
American  novelties,  rolled  gold-plate  buttons,  etc.,  through  Hamburg,  but  this  trade  has  also 
decreased  through  French  and  German  imitations. 

Sefior  Angel  Martinez,  doing  a  business  in  the  same  line  amounting  to 
^50,000  yearly,  claims  to  have  sold  as  much  as  ^12,000  yearly  of  American 
goods  some  five  or  six  years  ago  when  he  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  New 
York  and  would  make  purchases  of  ^7>ooo  at  one  time.  He  also  says 
that  mostly  all  this  line  of  goods  has  been  copied  by  France,  Germany, 
and  England.  But  Mr.  Martinez  believes  that  trade  with  the  United  States 
stands  a  good  chance  of  increasing.  Their  quality  is  recognized  as  superior, 
and  as  soon  as  there  was  a  treaty  negotiated  trade  would  increase  fourfold. 

The  Bazar  de  la  Union,  which  does  a  business  of  about  ^30,000  yearly, 
imports  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  utensils,  clocks,  hardware,  nov- 
elties, etc,  and  intends  to  try  American  plated  ware,  which  article  these 
parties  consider  of  superior  manufacture  and  very  acceptable  to  the  trade. 

The  Bazar  Sevillano,  doing  about  ^60,000  worth  of  business  yearly,  also 
thinks  American  silver  plate  a  good  article,  and  it  could  be  imported  if  it  did 
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not  pay  more  duty  than  the  French.  They  also  say  that  if  there  were  a 
treaty  importation  would  doubtless  increase,  because  there  are  many  other 
articles  of  manufacture  which  might  be  imported. 

The  Bazar  de  la  Campana,  which  imports  about  |6oo  worth  of  American 
firearms,  finds  it  difficult,  however,  to  obtain  from  the  Spanish  consul  at  Ham- 
burg the  necessary  certificate  of  origin,  without  which  the  governor  of  this 
province  does  not  allow  the  custom-house  to  enter  the  arms. 

The  Bazar  Ingles  does  some  |8o,ooo  worth  of  business  yearly  in  hard- 
ware. It  imports  about  ^i  ,500  worth  of  American  hardware  through  Messrs. 
Markt  &  Co.,  of  Hamburg,  such  as  meat-chopping  and  coffee-grinding 
machines,  other  utensils,  and  American  manufactures,  etc. 

J.  SCHMIDT, 

Consular  Agent. 

United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Seville y  May  14^  i8g2. 


AMERICAN    PATENTS   IN    EUROPE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  GOLDSCHMIDT,  OF  VIENNA. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  translation  of  the  treaty  between 
Austria-Hungary  and  the  German  Empire  for  the  mutual  protection  of  in- 
ventions, trade-marks,  and  designs.  In  transmitting  the  same  I  beg  to  be 
allowed  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  on  the  existing  patent  law  and  practice  in 
Austria- Hungary,  with  special  reference  to  inventors  and  inventions  of  the 
United  States. 

Having  of  late  received  a  number  of  letters  inquiring  into  this  matter 
from  parties  in  the  United  States,  I  have  given  the  subject  some  study  and 
found  that  the  extraordinarily  small  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
import  of  Austria- Hungary  is  partly  caused  by  the  neglect  of  our  manufac- 
turers to  protect  their  patents,  the  expense  for  obtaining  which  being  much 
smaller  than  they  are  led  to  believe  by  interested  parties.  This  expense  could 
be  greatly  reduced,  as  I  have  shown,  if  the  proper  modus  operandi  was  better 
known  to  both  the  attorney  and  the  patent  owner. 

I  think  if  the  widest  publicity  would  be  given  by  the  Department  to  thase 
suggestions  it  would  fill  a  long-felt  want  and  serve  as  an  answer  to  many 
inquiries  recently  made  at  this  consulate-general. 

Patentable  in  Austria-Hungary  are  (i)  new  products  of  industry,  (2)  new 
means  of  production,  (3)  new  methods  of  production. 

A  patent  can  not  be  obtained  in  Austria-Hungary  for  (i)  scientific 
principles;  (2)  the  preparation  of  articles  of  food,  beverages,  and  medicines; 
(3)  inventions  the  practice  of  which  is  against  the  existing  laws. 

There  is  no  examination  as  to  the  novelty  of  the  invention,  the  only  con- 
ditions being  that  the  invention  be  described  (and  shown)  with  sufficient 
clearness  to  enable  a  person  skilled  in  the  respective  art  to  carry  it  into  prac- 
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tice,  that  the  first  annuity  is  paid,  that  the  two  copies  of  specification  and 
drawings  are  exactly  alike,  and  that  all  the  pieces  be  properly  stamped. 

The  patent  is  granted  on  the  exclusive  risk  and  responsibility  of  the  ap- 
plicant. When  two  or  more  applications  are  filed  for  the  same  invention, 
all  patents  will  be  granted,  but  only  that  granted  upon  the  first  application 
will  be  valid. 

A  patent  will  expire :  (i)  With  the  expiration  of  a  foreign  patent  granted 
previously  for  the  same  invention ;  (2)  if  it  is  found  that  the  specification  is 
not  sufficiently  clear;  (3)  if  anybody  produces  legal  proof  that  the  invention 
patented  was  not  new  at  the  time  of  the  application,  that  is,  that  it  was  in 
use  in  Austria-Hungary  or  known  through  a  printed  publication,  or  that  the 
invention  had  been  imported  from  abroad,  and  the  At&trian  patent  had  not 
been  granted  to  the  rightful  owner  of  the  previously  obtained  foreign  patent 
or  to  his  legal  representatives  (assignees);  (4)  if  the  owner  of  a  patent  in 
force  shows  that  the  invention  of  the  later  patent  is  identical  with  that  of 
his  own ;  (5)  if  the  owner  of  the  patent  has  not  within  one  year  at  the  latest 
after  the  day  of  issuing  of  the  patent  document  commenced  to  work  his  in- 
vention in  Austria-Hungary  or  if  he  has  entirely  interrupted  this  working 
during  any  two  subsequent  years. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  in  general  the  Austrian  patent 
law  would  be  protective  and  acceptable  enough  to  American  inventors  but 
for  the  last-mentioned  paragraph  on  the  working  of  patents.  It  is  to  this 
paragraph  that  I  would  call  the  special  attention  of  Americans,  not  only  with 
regard  to  Austria,  but  to  the  European  countries  in  general,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  Great  Britain,  all  have  a  clause  in  their  patent  laws  making 
the  validity  of  a  patent  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  commencement 
and  the  continuation  of  the  working  in  the  respective  country  within  specified 
times.  The  creation  of  this  rule  in  the  different  countries  is  due  to  the 
desire  to  insure  the  home  industry  against  the  importation  of  new  articles 
from  abroad,  the  imitation  of  which  is  protected  by  letters  patent.  This 
law,  wherever  it  exists,  must  undoubtedly  be  considered  as  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  inventive  and  industrial  inferiority;  but  it  exists,  and  the  American 
inventor  has  to  reckon  with  it. 

The  American  inventive  genius,  fostered  by  the  liberal  patent  law  of  the 
United  States,  has  long  been  proverbial  in  Europe,  and  American  inventions 
are  generally  sought  after  and  universally  employed.  In  the  remotest  villages 
of  remote  European  provinces  the  traveler  will  find  American  implements  and 
American  tools ;  but  in  many  cases  only  the  invention  is  American,  while 
the  article  is  an  imitation  produced  by  enterprising  German  or  other  manu- 
facturers, who  often  not  only  copy  the  article,  but  also  take  out  a  patent  for 
it,  which,  as  long  as  it  is  not  disputed,  must  be  considered  as  valid  by  others. 

The  American  inventor  or  originator  does  not  derive  any  profit  from  this 
trade  for  the  sole  reason  that  he  has  neglected  to  patent  his  article  abroad. 

If  the  reasons  for  such  neglect  are  inquired  for,  it  will  be  found  that  there 
are  three  important  causes  which  form  an  impediment  and  discourage  Amer- 
icans from  taking  out  European  patents. 
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The  first  and  most  important  of  these  causes  is  the  before-mentioned  law 
which  prescribes  that  the  invention  must  be  worked  in  the  coimtry  within  a 
certain  short  time.  This  obstruction  may,  however,  as  long  as  such  laws 
exist,  in  my  opinion,  be  overcome  by  the  American  patentee  by  simply  giving 
a  license  to  one  or  more  good  manufacturers  in  the  respective  country  for 
working  the  patent  on  easy  terms,  as,  for  instance,  a  cheap  royalty,  such 
license  or  contract  being  restricted  to  one  or  two  years.  In  this  manner  the 
patent  will  be  worked  in  full  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law, 
while  the  patentee,  even  if  the  royalty  he  gets  during  these  two  years  does 
not  rise  above  a  nominal  figure,  not  only  saves  the  expense  of  having  his 
patent  formally  worked  in  the  first  and  before  the  third  year,  a  formality 
costing  at  least  a  c(5uple  of  hundred  dollars,  but  he  has  the  great  benefit  of 
his  invention  becoming  known,  and  his  chances  increase  for  advantageously 
placing  his  patent.  If  he  has  given  license  but  for  a  limited  district,  he 
may,  with  the  exception  of  France,  where  the  import  of  patented  goods  is 
interdicted,  import  his  article  all  the  same  and  be  safe  against  imitations, 
his  patent  being  perfectly  valid.  The  argument  that  it  is  difficult  to  sell  a 
patent  in  Europe  holds  good  only  for  the  out-and-out  sale  of  a  patent  for 
cash  before  the  article  has  been  introduced ;  but  for  any  practical  invention, 
especially  of  American  origin,  a  manufacturer  may  be  found  in  Austria  and 
elsewhere  who  will  work  the  patent  for  a  reasonable  royalty,  and  who  will 
later  on  also  buy  the  patent. 

The  second  cause  of  discouragement  is  the  general  want  on  the  part  of 
American  inventors  of  proper  connections  in  Europe  for  the  placing  of  their 
patents.  But  there  is  no  lack  of  honest,  energetic,  and  reliable  people  in 
Europe  who  are  ready  and  willing  to  undertake  the  placing  of  patented 
American  inventions  in  the  manner  indicated,  and  I  think  the  United  States 
consulates  should  be  in  a  position  to  advise  American  inventors  on  this  head 
by  furnishing  the  addresses  of  suitable  people. 

The  third  cause  which  prevents  Americans  firom  taking  out  European 
patents  more  generally  is  closely  connected  with  the  foregoing  one,  and, 
although  the  last  mentioned,  is  not  the  least  important  one — the  excessively 
high  prices  charged  in  America  for  procuring  European  patents.  The 
American  inventor,  as  a  rule,  pays  to  his  attorney  at  home  the  average  price 
of  ^loo  for  each  European  patent,  with  the  exception  of  the  Russian  patent, 
which  costs  much  more. 

The  American  inventor  does  not  know,  nor  is  he  ever  told,  what  the 
actual  costs  of  foreign  patents  are,  for  these  costs,  if  they  are  known  by  the 
American  attorney,  are  guarded  as  a  strict  trade  secret. 

Now,  the  actual  costs  of  obtaining  an  Austro-Hungarian  patent,  for  in- 
stance, are  the  following:  First  year's  annuity,  26.25  florins  (|ii);  cost 
of  stamps,  5  fiorins  {$2),  on  an  average ;  total  cost  of  patent  of  fifteen  years, 
including  one  annuity,  I13.  For  this  patent  the  inventor  paysat  home^ioo. 
It  is  true  that,  if  the  drawings  and  specifications  are  not  complicated,  the 
preparation  of  these  papers  is  generally  included  in  the  price  of  |ioo ;  but,  as 
in  Austria  and  most  other  European  countries  only  tracings  are  required,  and 
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as  in  every  case  prints  are  accepted,  these  costs  are  nominal.  The  same  dis- 
proportions, and  in  some  cases  even  greater  still,  between  the  actual  cost  of  the 
patent  and  the  prices  charged  for  them  in  the  United  States  will  be  found 
in  all  other  European  patents.  The  actual  cost  of  a  German  patent,  if  not 
rejected,  including  the  first  year's  annuity,  amounts  to  50  marks,  or  I12.50. 
The  actual  cost  of  a  Belgian  patent,  including  the  first  year's  annuity,  is  but 
$2  altogether.  Still,  the  average  price  the  American  inventor  pays  for  these 
and  other  patents  is  |ioo.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  even  the  majority  of 
American  patent  solicitors  are  without  proper  and  reliable  European  connec- 
tions. Therefore,  most  American  patent  solicitors,  when  instructed,  for  in- 
stance, to  procure  an  Austrian  patent  for  their  client,  will  transmit  the  order 
to  a  New  York  firm  who  make  European  work  their  specialty.  This  firm, 
however,  does  not  always  send  the  order  to  Austria  direct,  but  for  business 
and  other  reasons  frequently  passes  the  order  to  a  London  or  Berlin  house, 
whence  at  last  it  is  sent  to  the  Vienna  solicitor  to  be  filed.  Thus  it  will  ' 
happen  that  a  case  of  this  kind  passes  through  five  hands  before  it  is  filed, 
and,  as  it  is  obvious  that  each  of  these  agencies  wants  to  profit  by  the 
transaction,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  American  inventor  has  to 
pay  1 1 00  and  sometimes  more  for  a  patent,  the  actual  cost  of  which  is  I13  or 
even  only  1 2. 

Having  gone  to  this  expense  and  at  last  obtained  the  foreign  patent,  the 
patentee  is  informed  that  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  year  he  has  not 
only  to  pay  the  second  annuity,  the  costs  of  which  naturally — although  per- 
haps actually  very  low — increase  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  hands  it 
has  to  pass,  but  that  in  order  to  insure  the  validity  of  his  patent  he  must  get 
his  invention  worked  in  that  country. 

As  his  solicitor  at  home  is,  as  a  rule,  not  in  a  position  to  bring  the  pat- 
entee in  connection  with  the  proper  persons  abroad  for  placing  the  patent, 
a  formal  working  must  be  established,  the  average  cost  of  which  is  again 
1 1 00.  Thus  the  inventor  entering  upon  the  second  year  of  his  foreign 
patent  has  already  paid,  with  the  second  annuity,  about  ^250  without  know- 
ing how,  when,  and  where  to  place  his  patent. 

This  should  be  prevented  in  the  interest  of  the  American  industry,  and 
could,  in  my  opinion,  be  simply  done  by  enlightening  the  American  invent- 
ors on  the  subject  and  by  facilitating,  by  the  aid  of  the  consulates,  the  direct 
intercourse  between  these  inventors  and  the  proper  and  responsible  parties 
in  Europe,  who  will  procure  patents  at  reasonable  prices,  and  who  could 
afterwards  be  instrumental  towards  placing  such  patents  or  bringing  the 
owners  in  correspondence  with  suitable  manufacturers.  The  law  prescribing 
the  working  of  a  patent  within  a  specified  time  is  hard  enough  for  all  foreign 
inventors,  but  it  is  absolutely  unjust  where  it  requires  such  working  within 
the  first  year  of  the  patent,  as  in  Austria. 

During  the  negotiations  between  Germany  and  Austria  with  respect  to 
the  annexed  treaty  an  attempt  was  made  by  Germany  to  obtain  more  liberal 
conditions  for  its  subjects,  but  without  success. 
No.  144 a. 
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The  term  fixed  in  Germany  for  working  a  patent  is  three  years,  and  even 
after  that,  the  law  says,  the  patent  may  be  declared  void  only  when  it  is 
shown  that  the  patentee  has  neglected  to  do  what  was  reasonably  necessary 
for  establishing  the  manufacture  of  the  patented  article  in  Germany,  and 
that  he  has  failed  to  comply  with  an  eventual  public  demand  for  the  same. 
The  United  States  patent  law  containing  no  restrictions  whatever  as  to 
the  working  of  patents,  the  Austrian  who  procures  a  United  States  patent 
enjoys  far  more  privileges  than  the  American  owner  of  an  Austrian  patent. 

JULIUS  GOLDSCHMIDT, 

Consul'  GencraL 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Vienna^  April  23^  i8g2. 


AUSTRO-GERMAN  TREATY  OF  DECEMBER  6,   189I. 
[  Inclosure  in  Consul-General  Goldschmidt's  report.— Translation.] 

Article  i.  The  subjects  of  either  one  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  enjoy  the  sftme 
privileges  as  the  own  subjects  in  the  territories  of  the  other  with  regard  to  the  protection  of 
inventions,  of  designs  (inclusive  of  the  "  praciical-use "  designs)  and  models,  of  trade  and 
manufacturing  marks  of  firms  and  individuals. 

Art.  2.  Equal  to  subjects  in  the  sense  of  this  treaty  are  other  persons  who  have  their 
residence  or  their  principal  place  of  business  in  the  territories  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties. 

Art.  3.  If  application  is  made  for  obtaining  protection  for  an  invention,  a  design  or  a 
model,  a  trade  or  manufacturing  mark,  in  the  territories  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  and 
if  the  application  is  also  effected  within  a  term  of  three  months  in  the  territories  of  the  other 
contracting  party,  then  shall  (a)  this  later  application  precede  all  applications  which  have 
been  filed  in  the  territories  of  the  other  party  after  the  date  of  the  first  application;  (b)  the 
novelty  not  be  denied  to  the  object  of  the  application  in  the  territories  of  the  other  party  by 
circumstances  arising  after  the  date  of  the  first  application. 

Art.  4.  The  term  provided  in  article  3  t>egins :  (a)  With  desig^ns  and  models,  as  well  as 
trade  and  manufacturing  marks,  at  the  time  at  which  the  first  application  is  effected;  (b) 
with  inventions,  at  the  time  at  which  the  patent  has  been  granted  for  the  first  application;  (c) 
with  objects  which  are  applied  for  in  Germany  as  practical-use  designs,  in  Austria- Hungary 
as  inventions,  at  the  time  of  the  first  application  if  this  takes  place  in  Germany  and  at  the 
time  at  which  the  patent  is  granted  for  the  first  application  if  this  takes  place  in  Austria- 
Hungary. 

The  day  of  the  application  or  of  the  granting  is  not  counted  in  the  term,  as  the  day  of 
granting  is  considered  that  day  on  which  the  decision  about  the  definite  granting  of  the  pat- 
ent has  been  delivered. 

Art.  5.  The  imp>ortation  of  goods  manufactured  in  the  territories  of  the  one  party  into 
the  territories  of  the  other  party  shall  not  cause  the  loss  of  a  protective  right  granted  upon  the 
goods  by  reason  of  an  invention,  a  design,  or  a  model  in  the  territories  of  the  latter  party. 

Art.  6.  The  registration  of  a  trade  or  manufacturing  mark  registered  in  the  territories  of 
the  one  party  can  not  be  refused  to  the  proprietor  in  the  territories  of  the  other  party  on  the 
grounds  that  the  mark  does  not  correspond  to  the  regulations  in  force  there  for  the  compo- 
sition and  externa]  form  of  trade -marks. 

Those  regulations  are  not  counted  among  the  regulations  for  the  composition  and  external 
form  of  trade-marks  which  forbid  in  the  trade-marks  the  employment  of  likenesses  of  the 
sovereign  of  the  country  or  of  the  members  of  the  family  of  the  sovereign  or  of  State  and 
other  public  arms. 
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Art.  7.  Tiade  and  mana&cturing  marks  enjoying  protection  in  the  territories  of  the  ooe 
party  as  marks  of  goods  of  members  of  a  certain  industrial  corporation,  of  a  certain  place  or 
district,  are  here  excluded  from  the  employment  as  free  trade-marks,  in  so  far  as  the  appli- 
cation for  these  marks  has  taken  place  in  the  territories  of  the  other  party  before  the  ist  of 
October,  1875. 

Besides  the  members  of  such  corporation,  place,  or  district,  nobody  has  a  right  to  claim 
the  protection  of  these  marks. 

Trade-marks  containing  public  arms  of  the  territories  of  the  one  party  are  excluded  from 
the  use  as  firee  trade-marks  in  the  territories  of  the  other  party.  Besides  the  person  who 
has  the  permission  to  use  the  arms  nobody  has  a  right  to  claim  the  protection  of  these  marks. 

Art.  8.  Each  of  the  contracting  parties  shall,  in  so  far  as  this  has  not  been  done  ahready, 
take  measures  against  the  sale  and  offering  for  sale  of  such  goods  which,  for  the  pwpose  of 
deception  in  trade  and  commerce,  are  provided  with  arms  of  State  of  the  other  party  or  with 
names  or  arms  of  certain  places  or  districts  situated  in  the  territories  of  the  other  party  as 
indicative  of  their  origin. 

Art.  9.  Designs  and  models,  as  well  as  trade  and  manufacturing  marks,  for  which  Ger- 
man subjects  desire  to  secure  protection  in  the  Austro- Hungarian  Monarchy  are  to  be  regis- 
tered as  well  at  the  chamber  of  trade  and  commerce  at  Vienna  for  the  kingdoms  and  countries 
represented  in  Parliament,  as  also  at  the  chamber  of  trade  and  commerce  at  Buda-Pesth  for 
the  countries  of  the  Hungarian  Crown. 

Art.  10.  The  present  treaty  enters  into  force  on  February  i,  1892,  and  remains  in  force 
until  the  expiration  of  six  months  after  notice  has  been  given  by  one  of  the  contracting 
parties. 

The  treaty  shall  be  ratified  and  the  ratification  exchanged  as  soon  as  possible  at  Vienna. 


FOREIGN   TRADE   OF  CHINA. 

REPORT  BY  MINISTER   DEN  BY,  OP  PEKING, 

The  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade  in  1890  was  214,000,000  Haikwan 
taels,*and  in  189 1  it  was  234,000,000  Haikwan  taels,  being  the  highest  total 
ever  recorded. 

The  customs  revenue  increased  350,129  Haikwan  taels  in  1891  over  that 
of  189O9  being  23,518,021  Haikwan  taels.  The  increase  is  contributed  by 
imports,  exports,  coast-trade  traffic,  and  opium.  Transit  dues  have  declined, 
owing  to  the  opening  of  Shun-King,  which  enabled  goods  to  reach  Se-Chuen 
without  paying  transit  dues  at  Hankow  and  Ichang. 

IMPORTS. 

The  total  value  of  imports  in  1891  was  134,003,863  Haikwan  taels,  as 
against  127,093,481  Haikwan  taels  in  1890.  Goods  carried  coastwise  are 
not  included,  nor  are  those  carried  in  junks.  Importations  of  American 
drills  show  an  excess  over  1890  of  263,000  pieces,  and  American  sheetings 
of  807,000  pieces,  2,008,000  of  the  latter  having  arrived,  being  the  greatest 
quantity  on  record.  The  yarn  trade  shows  an  immense  increase.  Kerosene 
oil  has  risen  from  8,256,000  gallons  in  1882  to  49,348,000  gallons  in  1891. 

*  llure  are  Various  tad«  in  China  of  varying  value.    The  customs  or  Haikwan  uel  is  of  the  highest  value. 
During  2891  its  Avciace  value  was  ^z.ao  in  American  gold. 
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In  1891,  39,348,477  gallons  of  American  oil  were  imported  and  10,000,902 
gallons  of  Russian. 

EXPORTS. 

The  total  value  of  exports  in  1891  was  100,947,000  Haikwan  taeb,  which 
is  the  highest  point  ever  reached,  and  shows  an  advance  over  the  figures  of 
1890  of  13,800,000  Haikwan  taels.  The  three  great  staples  were  tea,  silk, 
and  cotton.     Tea  showed  an  advance  of  84,638  piculs*  over  1890. 

TRANSIT   PASSES. 

The  use  of  transit  passes  largely  increased.  In  1882  the  number  of 
inward  passes  was  91,510;  in  1891,  186,779. 

TRADE  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  Great  Britain  were  43,399,934  Haikwan  taels ; 
Hongkong,  105,863,620  Haikwan  taels;  Europe  (Russia  excepted),  19,280,- 
914  Haikwan  taels;  Russia,  6,661,237  Haikwan  taels  by  sea  and  4,433,807 
Haikwan  taels  by  Siberia;  Japan,  11,506,070  Haikwan  taels;  United  States, 
16,765,382  Haikwan  taels. 

SHIPPING. 

Of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  1891  the  representation  of  the  most 
important  countries  was  as  follows : 

Country.  Number.  Tons. 

United  Sutet 113  ^»095 

Auttria " 454  4S7««5o 

Great  Britain X7.7«8  >7*49B,99S 

Germany.. a,5«>  >»9xi«897 

F^anoe.. — i7«  •64,660 

CHARLES  DENBY, 

Minister. 
United  States  Legation, 

Peking,  April  2,  i8g2. 


AFFAIRS   IN  TUXPAN. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  DRAYTON. 

In  this  report  of  the  second  quarter  ended  June  30,  189a,  I  have  to  state 
that  the  exports  from  this  point  still  seem  to  be  declining.  The  decline  has 
been  steadily  going  on  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  exports  for  the  present  (June)  quarter  amounted  to  f  182,382.30, 
showing  a  decline  of  |i  14,129. 14  as  compared  with  the  preceding  quarter. 

Lately  business  seems  to  have  revived  a  little,  which  has  induced  several 
vessels  from  the  Gulf  coast  to  renew  the  lumber  trade,  which  appeared  to 

•  The  picul  it  aquivakiit  to  133^  poonda. 
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have  been  completely  lost;  but  remunerative  prices  have  brought  about  a 
( hange,  and  they  seem  to  be  making  regular  trips. 

A  new  line  of  steamers,  called  the  Mexican  International  line,  English 
owners,  has  made  its  appearance  during  this  quarter,  running  along  the 
Mexican  coast  and  terminating  at  Philadelphia.  I  understand  that  their 
freight  charges  have  been  reduced  so  as  to  induce  trade  by  that  line. 

I  have  had  several  inquiries  and  applications  about  the  air  motor  and 
have  written  to  the  manufacturers  in  Chicago  to  send  one  to  me  as  a  sample 
to  be  erected,  as  these  people  need  ocular  demonstrations  to  convince  them 
of  facts.     In  all  probability  numbers  of  them  can  be  sold. 

Exchange  continues  between  40  and  45  per  cent,  and  is  transacted  by 
merchants  doing  business  with  New  York. 

JOHN  DRAYTON, 

QmsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

JUxpan,  July  12,  1892. 


TIN  TRADE   OF  SINGAPORE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  WJLDMAN. 

The  quantity  of  tin  exported  from  the  Straits  Settlements  for  the  year 
1 89 1  was  greater  than  it  has  been  for  ten  years,  and  is  probably  the  largest 
export  in  the  history  of  the  trade.  As  the  Straits  Settlements  mine  half  the 
tin  of  the  world,  the  following  table  of  exports  is  worthy  of  notice: 


Year. 


Quantity. 


1888.. 

1889. 
1890.. 
i89x„ 


Picuit, 

Thm, 

46a,8ii8 

«7»549 

490,03a 

•9,169 

554.747 

39,oax 

S37, «90 

3«»976 

605.8*9 

36,061 

In  my  report  on  tin  to  the  Department  for  1890 1  predicted  that  the  export 
of  tin  to  the  United  States  from  the  Straits  Settlements  would  show  an  in- 
crease both  in  quantity  and  price  for  1891  over  that  year,  owing  to  the 
McKinley  bill.  My  prediction  has  come  true.  The  export  to  the  United 
States  for  1891  was  163,647  picuLs(i  picul= 133)^  pounds);  for  1890,  118,- 
243  piculs;  again  in  quantity  of  45,404  piculs  and  in  price  from  about 
(32  to  I39  per  picul.  The  export  figures  are  according  to  the  colonial 
trade  return,  and  only  represent  the  so-called  direct  trade  with  the  United 
States ;  but  I  estimate  that  a  third  more  in  quantity  of  tin  goes  to  the  United 
States  via  Hongkong  and  London,  which  is  set  down  to  the  credit  of  those 
ports,  but  which  is  on  its  way  or  is  ultimately  sold  to  the  United  States. 
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A  list  of  the  leading  tin-buying  countries  from  the  Straits  Settlements 
shows  the  following  shipments : 


Countries. 


1890. 


United  Kingdom... 

Austria.. 

France „. 

Germany , 

Holland- 

Italy 

United  States 

Other  countries 


Picuh. 

PieuU. 

867,938 

993,<«4 

5,^95 

4,035 

40,935 

45,446 

3,  loa 

a,53a 

M,304 

x8,35S 

3,698 

6,676 

"8,«43 

163.647 

85,375 

7»,"4 

All  this  great  tin  trade,  which  is  increasing  year  by  year,  is  handled  by 
English,  German,  and  Chinese  firms,  not  one  American  firm  or  buyer  being 
here  or  one  ounce  of  tin  going  in  American  bottoms. 

ROUSEVELLE  WILDMAN, 

CofuuL 
United  States  Consulate^ 

Singapore 9  April  27 ^  18 92. 


EGYPTIAN  COTTON-CROP  REPORT. 

REPORT  BY  ACTING  CONSUL-GENERAL  GRANT,  OF  CAIRO, 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  r6sum^  of  crop  reports  received  by  the 
Alexandria  General  Produce  Association  relating  to  the  condition  of  the 
growing  cotton  throughout  Egypt.  This  r^um^  covers  the  answers  received 
from  the  different  districts  during  the  month  of  June. 

We  have  at  last  had  during  the  whole  of  the  month  very  hot  weather,  and  the  cotton 
plants  have  profited  weU  by  it,  especially  in  the  southern  provinces,  where  they  have  regained 
the  backwardness  noted  in  previous  r^umte,  and  now  present  an  appearance  ahnost  as 
vigorous  as  that  of  last  year  at  the  same  period. 

The  effect  of  the  favorable  temperature  has  been  rather  less  apparent  in  the  northern  por- 
tion of  Lower  Egypt.  Nevertheless  the  fields  are  in  good  condition,  though  not  so  forward 
as  in  1891. 

The  water  up  to  the  present,  with  the  exception  of  the  Fayoom,  where  there  are  some 
complaints,  has  happily  been  sufficient,  in  spite  of  the  low  level  of  the  Nile. 

As  usual,  the  cotton  worms  have  made  their  appearance  in  June.  They  are  reported  from 
nearly  all  parts  of  Lower  Egypt.  They  have,  however,  been  destroyed  by  the  heat,  and  also 
by  the  precaution  taken  by  many  cultivators  of  picking  off  the  leaves  bearing  the  eggs  and 
caterpillars.  No  appreciable  damage  by  them  has  been  reported  up  to  the  present.  Upper 
Egypt  and  the  Fayoom  still  continue  free  fscm,  the  attacks  of  those  insects. 

LOUIS  B.  GRANT, 
Acting  Consul' General, 
United  States  Consxilate-General, 

Cairo  ^  July  S,  i8g2. 
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COAL  MINES  OF  VANCOUVER    ISLAND. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  MYERS,  OF   VICTORIA, 

One  of  the  principal  products  of  British  Columbia  is  coal.  It  amounted, 
in  fact,  to  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  value  of  the  entire  exports  of  the  province 
for  the  years  1888,  1889,  1890,  and  1 891,  to  say  nothing  of  the  amount  con- 
sumed at  home. 

Coal  has  been  found  in  many  parts  of  the  province.  In  the  vicinity  of 
New  Westminister  and  along  the  Thompson  and  Skeena  rivers  veins  of  lig- 
nite exist,  bituminous  coal  is  found  near  Kamloops,  and  a  large  body  of 
semianthracite  of  good  quality  is  being  developed  at  the  Crow's  Nest,  in 
East  Kootenay  district.  At  Graham  Island,  one  of  the  Queen  Charlotte 
group,  local  volcanic  action  has  created  a  cretaceous  lignite  into  a  compact 
and  brilliant  anthracite.  On  another  part  of  this  island  is  a  fine  bituminous 
coal  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  cannel  coal.  Several  companies  of 
American  and  Victorian  capitalists  are  interested  in  the  Graham  Island  mines. 
The  above-named  fields  are  just  being  developed,  and  as  yet  are  not  of  much 
importance  in  the  products  of  the  province. 

It  is  on  Vancouver  Island  that  coal-mining,  though  comparatively  in  its 
infancy,  has  been  brought  to  a  point  of  development  where  large  profits  are 
realized.  The  coal  fields  of  this  island  seem  to  be  of  imlimited  extent,  new 
discoveries  being  made  every  year.  The  fields  now  being  worked  are  all  on 
the  east  coast  along  the  strait  of  Georgia,  but  it  is  thought  valuable  mines 
will  yet  be  found  in  the  central  portion  and  on  the  west  coast.  A  series  of 
explorations  by  a  Seattle  syndicate,  headed  by  Gen.  Lyman  Banks,  were 
made  last  summer  on  Quatsenough  Sound,  near  the  north  end  of  the  island, 
but  coal  was  not  discovered  in  measures  worth  working. 

DISCOVERY. 

Coal  was  first  discovered  on  the  island  in  1835.  '^^^  Beaver^  the  pio- 
neer steamship  of  the  Pacific  coast,  used  coal  found  in  outcroppings  along 
the  beach.  The  first  attempt  at  mining  was  made  in  1851  by  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  at  Fort  Rupert,  near  the  northern  end  of  the  island.  After 
futile  efforts,  these  mines  were  abandoned,  owing  to  the  brokenness  of  the 
measures  and  the  distance  from  Victoria,  the  market  of  supplies.  In  1852, 
a  short  time  before  the  discontinuance  of  Fort  Rupert  mines,  coal  was  dis- 
covered by  an  Indian,  known  as  "King  Cole,"  on  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Nanaimo,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  began  operations  there  in 
1853.  ^^  ^^^  present  time  the  city  of  Nanaimo  is  headquarters  for  the  coal 
trade  of  the  island. 

FIELDS  AND   QUALITY  OF  COAL. 

There  are  four  large  collieries  in  operation  on  the  island.  The  Nanaimo, 
Wellington,  and  East  Wellington  collieries  are  all  in  what  is  known  as  the 
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Nanaimo  coal  district,  which  is  estimated  to  have  an  area  of  some  200  square 
miles.  The  Union  colliery,  60  miles  to  the  north,  is  the  first  to  be  opened 
in  the  Comox  coal  district,  which  has  been  estimated  to  have  an  area  of  at 
least  300  square  miles.  Experts  and  coal  men  generally  are  of  the  opinion 
that  this  district  will  exceed  that  of  Nanaimo  in  point  of  output. 

The  veins  of  coal  in  these  districts  generally  lie  horizontally,  and  vary  in 
thickness  from  2^  to  1 1  feet.  The  various  mines  are  in  most  cases  worked 
by  vertical  shafts  from  200  to  690  feet  in  depth.  The  shafts  are  somewhat 
deeper  than  in  coal  mines  in  the  United  States,  but  are  shallow  compared  to 
the  British  mines,  where  the  shafts  are  often  2,000  feet  deep. 

The  class  of  coal  mined  is  semibituminous,  of  the  cretaceous  age.  It  is 
of  fine  quality  and  has  the  appearance  of  some  varieties  of  bituminous  coal. 
It  has  higher  heating  power  and  bears  transportation  and  exposure  better 
than  most  of  the  coals  found  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  An  analysis  of 
coal  taken  from  two  of  the  principal  mines  is  as  follows^: 


Description. 

Nanaimo. 

Welling. 
too. 

Water 

Ptrcent, 

4.6 

33-7 

54. 7 

7 

P^rceni. 

4 

3a.6 
54.6 

8.8 

Volatile  matter 

Carbon ,,„„, ......m 

Totol.^ 

zoo 

zoo 

Coke.^ 

68.  a 

60.3 

NANAIMO   COLLIERY. 

This  colliery  is  located  at  Nanaimo,  some  75  miles  north  of  Victoria,  and 
was  first  owned  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Its  development  was  be- 
gun in  1863.  In  1862  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  sold  its  interest  to  a 
syndicate  of  British  capitalists  known  as  the  New  Vancouver  Coal  and  Land 
Company.  For  several  years  following,  owing  to  natural  "faults'*  in  the 
subterranean  strata  and  other  causes,  results  were  discouraging,  so  that 
the  output  between  1862  and  1883  only  amounted  to  between  20,000  and 
90,000  tons  per  annum.  In  1884  the  company  was  reorganized,  and  the 
output  had  risen  in  1891  to  527,457  tons. 

The  company  has  at  present  five  mines,  four  of  which  have  been  in  active 
operation  since  1884.  Shaft  No.  i,  or  the  "Esplanade,"  is  on  the  beach 
at  Nanaimo.  Shaft  No.  3  is  i  mile  south,  and  the  Southfield  shafts  3  miles 
further  south  of  No.  3.  The  Northfield  shaft  is  4^  miles  north  of  shaft  No. 
I  and  is  near  Departure  Bay. 

Shafts  Nos.  I  and  3  and  the  Southfield  shafts  are  all  on  the  same  vein, 
although  the  quality  of  coal  differs.  No.  i  produces  an  excellent  gas  coal, 
and  it  is  estimated  will  produce  11,000  feet  of  gas  to  the  ton.  The  South- 
field  shafts  furnish  coal  better  adapted  to  steam  purposes.     The  Northfield 
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shaft  produces  a  **  Wellington"  coal,  being  somewhat  harder  than  the  others. 
The  trend  of  the  veins  is  almost  on  a  level  with  the  surface,  rising  to  the 
west  and  dipping  to  the  east  at  an  angle  of  5^. 

Shaft  No.  I  is  run  to  a  depth  of  620  feet  through  a  hard  conglomerate 
rock,  and  is  tunneled  out  under  the  bay  to  a  distance  of  over  3,000  yards. 
A  shaft  670  feet  deep  has  been  sunk  on  Protection  Island,  in  Nanaimo  harbor, 
to  connect  with  this  mine.  From  this  new  shaft  the  mines  will  be  continued 
out  to  sea  under  the  strait  of  Georgia.  In  ten  years  it  is  thought  they  will 
be  out  3  or  4  miles  under  the  strait  and  still  making  seaward.  This  mine  at 
present  has  over  10  miles  of  drift  passages  and  slopes  connected  with  its 
foot.     The  veins  of  coal  in  this  mine  average  7^  feet  in  thickness. 

Shaft  No.  3  is  about  worked  out. 

The  Southfield  mine  is  the  greatest  producer  in  the  district.  One  slope 
is  down  800  yards  and  one  shaft  508  feet.  The  veins  average  from  6  to  10 
feet  in  thickness. 

The  Northfield  mine  has  two  shafts,  and  a  third  will  be  added  shortly, 
which  will  about  double  its  output. 

The  present  daily  production  of  the  mines  is  as  follows:  Shaft  No.  1, 
600  tons;  shaft  No.  3,  300  tons;  Southfield,  800  tons;  Northfield,  500 
tons;  total,  2,200  tons.  Three  of  the  mines  are  worked  on  the  pillar-and- 
stall  system  and  one  on  the  long-wall  system.  All  the  mines  have  double 
shafts  for  ventilation  and  are  almost  totally  free  from  gas. 

Most  of  the  property  intervening  is  owned  by  the  company,  whose  landed 
mineral  estate  exceeds  30,000  acres  and  includes  part  of  the  city  of  Nanaimo, 
together  with  Newcastle,  Protection,  and  three  or  four  islands  lying  adjacent 
to  the  coast.  This  company  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  diamond-boring 
appliances  on  the  Pacific.  It  has  put  down  altogether  23,000  feet  of  bore 
holes. 

WELLINGTON   COLLIERY. 

In  1869,  the  late  Hon.  Robert  Dunsmuir,  of  Victoria,  discovered  crop- 
pings  of  coal  at  Wellington,  6  miles  north  of  Nanaimo.  He  sunk  a  shaft, 
but  missed  the  seam,  subsequently  finding  it  under  the  roots  of  a  gigantic 
tree  that  had  been  blown  down  in  the  dense  forest  at  the  present  site  of 
Shaft  No.  4.  The  coal  discovered  proved  to  be  the  best  yet  found  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  revolutionized  the  fuel  business.  Admiral  Farquhar,  at 
that  time  in  command  of  the  British  North  Pacific  naval  station  at  Esqui- 
nudt,  and  Capt.  Edgarton  and  Lieut.  Diggle,  both  of  the  British  navy,  en- 
tered into  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Dunsmuir  in  the  mine.  Its  development 
was  pushed,  and  it  became  a  paying  investment  from  the  start.  In  1878 
Mr.  Dunsmuir  purchased  Admiral  Farquhar's  and  Capt.  Edgarton's  inter- 
ests, and  in  1883  bought  Lieut.  Diggle's  interest,  paying  him  ^750,000  on 
an  original  investment  of  a  few  thousand  dollars.  The  Wellington  colliery 
is  still  owned  by  the  Dunsmuir  estate. 

The  colliery  is  at  present  being  actively  worked,  there  being  no  diminu- 
tion in  the  demand  for  Wellington  coal,  and  the  output  is  governed  only  by 
he  facilities  for  transportation. 
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The  first  Wellington  mine  was  a  slope,  and  was  worked  out  in  a  few  years. 
At  present  there  are  four  shafts  worked  from  310  to  375  feet  in  depth.  The 
rock  bored  through  consists  of  conglomerates,  sandstones,  and  shales.  The 
coal  veins  are  from  2  J^  to  10  feet  thick,  and  the  coal  is  harder  than  that  pro- 
duced at  the  Nanaimo  colliery.  The  pillar-and-stall  and  long-wall  systems 
are  used  in  these  mines,  but  modem  mining  and  hauling  machinery  are 
being  substituted  as  fast  as  possible. 

The  output  of  the  colliery  averages  1,450  tons  per  day.  Shaft  No.  4 
produces  550  tons,  and  is  worked  over  a  considerable  area,  the  height  of  the 
seam  being  7  feet.  Shaft  No.  5  produces  450  tons  per  day,  and  is  worked 
over  an  area  of  2  miles.  Shaft  No.  6  produces  450  tons  per  day,  and  is 
being  rapidly  developed  in  all  directions.  In  anticipation  it  is  to  be  the 
chief  shaft  of  the  district.  The  fourth  shaft  is  being  sunk  between  Departure 
Bay  and  Wellington,  where  there  is  known  to  be  a  large  seam  of  coal. 

EAST  WELLINGTON  COLLIERY. 

This  colliery  is  located  at  East  Wellington,  4^  miles  north  of  Nanaimo, 
and  is  the  property  of  the  East  Wellington  Coal  Company,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  first  coal  was  taken  out  in  1881.  The  field  is  not  a  large  one, 
but  a  fine  quality  of  coal  is  produced,  and  the  future  prospects  of  the  com- 
pany are  bright. 

The  colliery  produces  some  no  tons  a  day.  The  coal  veins  are  from  2 
to  5  feet  thick.  There  are  two  shafts,  each  about  200  feet  deep,  in  opera- 
tion. The  mines  are  worked  upon  a  modern  basis,  and  are  paying  hand- 
somely and  supporting  a  considerable  population  at  that  point. 

UNION   COLLIERY. 

The  Union  Colliery  is  located  about  60  miles  northwest  of  Nanaimo 
and  II  miles  inland  from  the  town  of  Union,  which  is  on  Union  Bay,  Ba3me 
Sound.  Its  development  began  in  i888.  A  standard-gauge  railway  con- 
nects the  mines  with  the  town  and  transfers  the  coal  to  the  wharfs. 

The  colliery  is  the  property  of  the  Union  Colliery  Company,  of  which 
Messrs.  Dunsmuir,  of  Victoria,  owns  one-half  of  the  stock  and  Messrs.  Le- 
land  Stanford,  C.  P.  Huntington,  and  Charles  Crocker,  of  California,  the  re- 
maining half. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Company  has  the  contract  for  all  the  coal 
the  mines  can  produce.  The  quality  of  the  coal  mined  is  excellent,  and  an 
engineer  of  one  of  the  largest  steamships  plying  on  the  Pacific  coast  has 
stated  that  it  gave  better  results  than  any  other  used  on  the  coast. 

Owing  to  the  location  of  the  veins,  the  mines  are  worked  by  slopes  and 
tunnels,  and  not  by  vertical  shafts,  as  in  most  of  those  in  the  Nanaimo  dis- 
trict. Slope  No.  4  is  the  principal  mine  and  is  in  some  450  yards,  the  in- 
cline at  the  entrance  being  i  to  7,  which  is  nowhere  exceeded.  The  coal 
produced  is  unexcelled  for  coking.  The  seam  is  5  to  8  feet  thick.  The 
Jeffrey  electric  coal-mining  machine  is  used  to  good  advantage  in  this  mine, 
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and  all  other  appliances  used  are  the  best  found  on  the  coast.  Slope  No.  i 
is  down  700  yards,  contains  a  4-foot  seam,  is  worked  in  the  old  style  of 
mining,  and  produces  200  tons  a  day.  No.  i  tunnel  and  No.  3  slope  are 
new  mines.  The  first  is  producing  60  tons  a  day.  The  total  capacity  of 
the  colliery  at  present  is  700  tons  per  day. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

The  development  of  these  collieries  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  espe- 
cially during  the  last  year,  has  been  rapid.  The  following  table  shows  the 
total  output  of  each  year  from  1874  to  1891,  inclusive: 


Year. 


Output. 


Year. 


Output. 


«874....« 
1875. — 

1876. 

1877 

1876...... 

X879,.., 
1880... 
i88s.., 


Ton*. 
81,000 
1x0,000 
239,000 
154,000 
271,000 
a42,ooo 
a68,ooo 
aa8,ooo 
aSa^ooo 


2883.... 
1884... 
1885... 
1886... 
1887... 
1888.... 
2889... 
1890..., 
2891... 


Ton*. 
813,000 

394.070 
365,000 
3*6,636 
4*3,360 
489. 300 
579,830 
678,140 
,089,097 


The  output  of  the  different  collieries  for  the  years  1 888-' 91  was  as 
follows : 


CoUieriea. 

2888. 

2889. 

2890. 

2892. 

Nmififmo 

Ton*. 
858,8x7 

198,39a 
30,09a 
a,ooo 

Ton*. 
883.870 
873,383 
5«,37a 
3«,«04 

Ton*. 
389,505 
174,496 

44,6oa 

69,537 

Ton*. 

587.457 
345, »8a 
41,666 
xx4,79a 

Wdlingtoa 

EaatWeUioKtoQ 

Unkm ^ 

" 

Total...».... 

489,302 

579.830 

678,240 

x.oa9.097 

The  output  of  the  Wellington  Colliery  for  1890  would  have  been  much 
larger  had  not  the  miners  employed  therein  inaugurated  a  strike  in  May, 
which  continued  during  the  entire  summer.  The  Union  Colliery  shows  a 
remarkable  development.  The  total  output  of  the  collieries  for  1891  shows 
an  increase  over  that  of  1890  of  350,957  tons. 

MARKET  AND    PRICES. 

Soon  after  coal  began  to  be  mined  on  the  island  it  was  found  that  the  best 
market  for  it  was  at  San  Francisco  and  other  ports  in  California,  and  the 
demand  for  Vancouver  Island  coal  in  that  market  is  now  as  great  as  then. 
The  principal  competition  comes  from  the  Puget  Sound  mines.  The  fol- 
lowing table  (from  an  authentic  commercial  source)  shows  the  total  amount 
of  coal  consumed  in  California  for  the  years  1 888-' 91. 
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Table  showing  the  amount  of  coal  consumed  in  California  in  the  years  iSSS^gi* 


Sources  of  supply. 


British  Columbia 

Australia 

England  and  Wales 

Scotland^ 

United  States  (Eastern  States) 

Puget  Sound 

Coos  Bay  and  Mount  I)iablo  (Oregon).. 

japan  „ 

Carmel  Bay  (Oregon) 

Alaska 


Total  at  San  Francisco , 

At  lower   ports  (Wilmington,  San    Pedro,  and  San 
Diego)„ 

Grand  total » .^«^.m.„ 


Ton*. 
345, 68x 
871,619 
196, X67 

xo,68o 
3o,xi8 
568,948 
8i,x94 
13.808 


i,448,ao8 
3xx,598 


x,6s9,8o6 


X889. 


Tom*. 

4«7.9<H 

408,039 
3a, 890 
19,797 
18,950 

37«»5M 
87,600 

x,340 


»,35«»957 
XX, 805 


1,363,768 


X890. 


Tom*. 

350.388 

'  >53.9«» 

53.374 

«,49<» 

3a.  7M 

450,76a 

74,2x0 

x3,»So 


X. 130,095 
193,3x9 


x,«53»407 


X89X. 


Tom*. 

5x7,477 

275.490 

900,777 

34,a»5 

4a. 837 

393, <63 

90,684 

•0,506 

I,900 
X50 


X, 575,909 


x6o,89o 


x»736»7a9 


In  addition  to  the  517,477  tons  from  British  Columbia  there  was  exported 
to  and  delivered  at  the  lower  ports  from  this  province  123,534  tons,  which 
amount  is  included  in  the  160,820  tons  noted  as  delivered  at  lower  ports  in 
1 89 1.  This  makes  the  total  export  of  coal  to  California  from  Vancouver 
Island  641,011  tons  for  last  year. 

By  a  perusal  of  the  above  table  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  island 
mines  are  holding  their  own  and  even  gaining  in  this  principal  market,  and 
the  mine  managers  assert  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  75  cents  per  ton  duty 
prescribed  by  the  United  States  tariff,  they  would  close  every  mine  in  the 
State  of  Washington  within  a  short  period  and  completely  monopolize  the 
Pacific  coast  markets.  Besides  being  discriminated  against  by  the  tanff, 
the  freight  on  island  coal  averages  25  cents  more  per  ton  than  the  Puget 
Sound  article,  and  it  is  only  the  extra  fine  quality  of  the  island  coal  that 
makes  a  demand  for  it. 

There  has  been  a  sharp  competition  in  the  California  market  for  several 
years  past,  and  the  provincial  inspector  of  mines,  in  his  report  for  the  past 
year,  thinks  the  excessive  shipments  of  coal  from  all  countries  to  that  State 
has  disturbed  the  balance  of  supply  and  demand  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
output  of  the  island  collieries  for  this  year  (1892)  may  not  greatly  exceed 
that  of  the  past  year,  and  he  recommends  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  in  coal  be- 
tween Canada  and'the  United  States  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs. 

Besides  supplying  the  California  market,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Oregon, 
and  even  the  Puget  Sound  cities  use  some  island  coal.  The  Hawaiian 
Islands,  Mexico,  China,  and  Japan  are  also  consumers  on  a  small  scale.  The 
Southern  Pacific  Railway  Company  uses  island  coal  in  part,  as  does  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  also  the  steamers  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Navigation  Company.  British  and  American  men-of-war  have  been 
frequently  coaled  at  the  collieries  for  several  years  past,  and  ocean  mail 
steamers  and  other  steam  vessels  calling  for  fuel  have  been  supplied.  The 
amount  of  coal  consumed  in  British  Columbia  in  1890  was  169,870  tons; 
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in  1891,  202,697  tons.     These  amounts  include  the  coal  consumed  by  the 
collieries. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  coal  exported  and  its  destina- 
tion for  the  fiscal  years  i886-'90y  as  shown  by  the  Dominion  reports  of 
trade  and  navigation  for  those  years : 


Countries. 


1886. 


Z887. 


x888. 


1889. 


X890. 


United  States .„ 

J*PM» — 

Hawaiian  Islands., 

Mexico ^ 

China...........— ...... 

Great  Bdtain -. 

ia....-...»».... 

Total 


Tms, 
a53.889 

»»857 
500 

as 

x»40o 


Tons. 
3*5,380 
1,500 


S50 


Tms. 
333.788 
7.300 
8,940 

3,090 

3,700 


Tatu, 

444,930 
x,ooo 

4,345 
«,350 


Tims. 

494, 30X 
z,8oo 
a,  578 


«,855 


358,672 


3*7, «30 


350,048 


45a,  635 


500,564 


Island  coal  sells  at  San  Francisco  at  from  $6  to  $g  per  ton,  according  to 
quality  and  the  cost  of  transportation.  Some  grades  of  island  coal  sell  in 
southern  California  for  f  6.50  and  on  Puget  Sound  from  ^6.50  to  f  7.  The 
retail  price  of  coal  in  the  cities  of  Victoria  and  Vancouver  is  I7  to  $S  per 
ton.  Vessels  coaling  at  Departure  Bay  and  at  Nanaimo  can  purchase  it  for 
tS  to  $4  per  ton  and  at  Union  for  I2.75  to  $$  per  ton.  At  Departure  Bay 
coal  is  delivered  aboard  the  colliers  for  outside  parties  and  foreign  buyers 
for  |3  per  ton.  Freights  from  Departure  Bay  and  Nanaimo  to  San  Francisco 
and  southern  California  average  f  2.25  per  ton. 

TRANSPORTATION, 

The  New  Vancouver  Coal  Company  (Nanaimo  Colliery)  ships  from  both 
Nanaimo  and  Departure  Bay. 

R-  Dunsmuir  &  Sons  (Wellington  Colliery)  and  the  East  Wellington 
Coal  Company  both  ship  from  Departure  Bay. 

The  Union  Colliery  Company  ships  from  Union. 

Most  of  the  output  of  the  Nanaimo  Colliery  goes  to  San  Francisco.  It 
is  carried  there  in  American  bottoms  principally.  The  harbor  of  Nanaimo 
is  never  deserted,  and  generally  three  or  four  vessels  may  be  seen  there  load- 
ing coal.  The  coal  company  has  over  160,000  tons  of  shipping  under  con- 
tract, not  counting  other  vessels  chartered  by  outside  buyers.  Last  year  a 
fleet  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  steamers  and  sailing  vessels,  with  an  average 
carrying  capacity  of  1,600  tons  each,  were  employed  by  this  company  in 
carrying  coal.  The  emplojrment  of  American  vessels  in  this  trade  has  caused 
the  port  of  Nanaimo  to  rank  third  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for  the  amount 
of  American  tonnage  arriving  and  departing.  The  company  expects  to  fur- 
ther increase  its  fleet  by  the  addition  of  several  large  steam  colliers,  the  first 
of  which  is  expected  from  Liverpool  soon.  Its  shipping  wharfs  at  Nanaimo 
hare  a  frontage  of  1^070  feeU 
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The  Wellington  Colliery  has  three  large  shipping  wharfs  at  Departure 
Bay,  at  which  some  of  the  largest  ocean  vessels  are  loaded  and  dispatched. 
The  British  steam  colliers  Wellington  and  Costa  Rica,  having  a  carrying 
capacity  of  2,600  and  2,500  tons,  respectively,  are  owned  by  the  Dunsmuirs, 
and  are  engaged  in  carrying  coal  to  San  Francisco.  A  number  of  American 
sailing  vessels  are  also  in  their  employ.  Outside  parties  purchasing  Welling- 
ton coal  send  their  own  vessels  to  load  at  Departure  Bay. 

The  East  Wellington  Colliery  ships  all  its  coal  to  San  Francisco  in  Ameri- 
can sailing  vessels.     They  are  loaded  at  its  wharfs  at  Departure  Bay. 

The  output  of  the  Union  Colliery  is  transported  to  California  by  three 
steam  colliers  flying  the  American  flag.  They  are  the  San  Pedro^  San  Mateo, 
and  the  San  Benito,  and  are  owned  by  the  Pacific  Improvement  Company, 
of  California.  These  vessels  are  large  and  powerful  and  have  a  carrying 
capacity  of  over  3,000  tons  of  coal  each. 

Besides  the  American  and  British  vessels  employed  as  colliers,  a  number 
of  Norwegian  vessels  are  also  in  the  trade.  The  famous  American  "whale- 
back**  steamer  Charles  H.  Wetmore  is  now  carrying  coal  for  the  Nanaimo 
Colliery,  and  she  seems  well  adapted  for  the  business,  owing  to  the  ease  of 
loading  and  discharging  the  cargo.  At  Nanaimo  recently  2,500  tons  of  coal 
were  put  aboard  of  her  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  sailing  vessels  employed  have  to  be  towed,  as  a  general  rule,  from 
Cape  Flattery  to  Nanaimo  and  Departure  Bay,  a  distance  of  about  150  miles, 
and  after  being  loaded  are  towed  back  to  Cape  Flattery.  American  tugs 
do  most  of  this  towing. 

MINERS  AND   WAGES. 

The  several  collieries  furnish  employment  to  almost  3,200  miners,  engi- 
neers, longshoremen,  etc.  The  nationalities  represented  among  the  miners 
are  English,  Scotch,  Swedes,  Finns,  Italians,  Belgians,  Americans,  Chinese, 
and  Japanese. 

Table  shewing  tht  number  of  employh. 


Collieriet. 

Whites. 

Boys. 

Chinese. 

Japanese. 

Total. 

NftnaimO .i....tt-...t.>.r...tttt.ir<t.TTiT<trTirtTTt-rtf-^T  — 

«»33« 
834 
156 
•70 

46 
33 
9 
«5 

»7 
100 

•3 
900 

1.464 
957 
188 

Wellington « 

Fast  WelUnffton 

Union 

xoo 

585 

T^» 

•,581 

X03 

4x0 

100 

3,«94 

Table  showing  the  wages  of  the  employis. 


Collieries. 

Whites. 

Boys. 

Chinese. 

Japanese. 

Miners'  earnings 
per  day. 

Nanaimo 

la.sotol3.50 
a.  50  to    3.50 
a. 50  to   3.50 
8.50  to   3.50 

Ii.ooto^.oo 

x.ooto   s.oo 

1. 00  to   s.oo 

1.00 

|x.ooto|x.35 
I.OOtO    1.50 
I.OOtO    1.50 

I.OOtO     1.85 

|X.OOtO^.SS 

fo.ooto#5.oo 

3.0010    4.50 

3.00 

3.ooto   4.y» 

Wellington 

East  Wellington 

Union 
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In  the  Nanaimo,  Wellington,  and  East  Wellington  collieries  white  men 
are  employed  as  miners,  and  the  Chinese,  together  with  whites,  do  the  work 
above  ground.  At  the  Union  Colliery  both  Chinese  and  Japanese  are  to 
some  extent  employed  both  as  miners  and  above  ground. 

The  miners  have  an  organization  known  as  the  "Miners'  and  Mine  La- 
borers' Protective  Union,"  which  has  a  large  membership.  The  Nanaimo 
Colliery  employs  only  members  of  this  union.  The  Wellington  and  East 
Wellington  collieries  employ  both  union  and  nonunion  men.  Eight  hours 
constitute  a  day's  work  in  all  the  mines. 

After  many  years  of  agitation  the  provincial  parliament  in  1890  passed 
an  act  prohibiting  Chinese  labor  in  the  mines,  but  in  189 1  the  act  was  re- 
pealed. 

MINE  REGULATIONS. 

The  following  are  the  principal  points  of  the  provincial  act  regulating 
coal  mines: 

Each  mine  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  certified  manager,  who  gets  his 
authority  after  an  examination  from  the  minister  of  mines.  Inspectors  are 
also  appointed  by  the  minister  of  mines.  Their  duty  is  to  examine  into  the 
state  of  the  mines  from  time  to  time.  Certified  managers  make  reports  to 
the  inspectors.  No  person,  either  male  or  female,  under  la  years  of  age  is 
allowed  to  work  in  the  mines  or  above  ground.  Bo)rs  between  12  and  14 
are  allowed  to  work,  by  option  of  the  minister  of  mines,  in  mines  where 
the  seams  are  thin,  but  must  not  work  more  than  six  hours  each  day.  No 
boy  under  18  years  old  is  allowed  to  operate  any  engine,  windlass,  or  gin, 
but  a  boy  over  12  may  drive  any  animal  operating  the  same.  Wages  are 
paid  by  the  weight  of  the  coal,  deducting  rocks  and  debris.  Single  shafts  are 
prohibited.  Mines  must  have  at  least  two  shafts  or  outlets  separated  by 
not  less  than  10  feet  of  natural  strata.  Not  less  than  100  cubic  feet  of  pure 
air  per  minute  must  be  supplied  for  each  person  and  animal  employed  in  the 
mine.  Each  mine  is  required  to  be  divided  into  districts  of  70  men  each, 
and  each  district  must  have  a  separate  current  of  air.  Mines  are  to  be  in- 
spected as  to  ventilation  once  a  day.  Mines  having  had  inflammable  gas 
within  twelve  months  are  to  be  inspected  at  least  once  a  day,  and  all  miners 
are  to  be  promptly  withdrawn  in  case  of  danger.  The  regulations  as  to  safety 
lamps  and  lights  and  the  use  of  explosives  are  very  strict.  Each  mine  is  to 
have  special  rules,  which,  under  its  peculiar  state  and  circumstances,  appear 
best  calculated  to  prevent  accidents.  Old  shafts  or  shafts  not  in  use  are  to 
be  fenced. 

LEVI  W.  MYERS, 

ConsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

VUtoria^  May  11  ^  i8g2* 
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STOVES   IN   AUSTRIA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  GOLDSCHMIDT,  OF  VIENNA. 

Almost  all  the  dealers  in  this  city  confine  their  business  to  porcelain  and 
terra  cotta  or  clay  stoves.  Iron  stoves  are  used  but  very  little  either  for 
cooking  or  heating  purposes.  The  parlor,  dining,  and  sitting  room  stoves 
are  mostly  very  elaborate  and  sometimes  highly  artistic  ornaments.  The 
grate  and  fireplace  are  very  small  in  comparison  to  the  size  of  the  stove,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  light  a  new  fire  every  morning.  Fires  are  never  kept  over 
night.  The  construction  of  the  stoves,  as  well  as  the  saving  propensities  of 
the  people,  are  the  causes  of  this,  and  I  presume  the  very  inferior  quality 
of  the  coal,  which  is  only  of  a  semihard  quality,  a  little  harder  than  our  soft 
coal,  makes  the  keeping  of  a  fire  over  night  almost  impossible. 

The  Austrians  are  a  very  conservative  people,  and  somehow  a  very  strong 
prejudice  exists  here  against  everything  American,  which  has  its  cause  in 
the  great  fear  of  American  competition  and  success  in  all  branches  of  in- 
dustry. Our  American  base-burner  found  a  ready  market  in  Germany  for 
several  years  and  had  also  been  successfully  introduced  into  Austria,  and  these 
and  other  countries  of  Europe  might  have  become  an  important  market 
for  these  goods  in  course  of  time  if  the  manufacturers  had  had  the  fore- 
thought to  protect  their  patents  and  trade-marks  by  taking  out  patents  and 
registering  their  trade-marks  in  European  coimtries  to  prevent  the  imitation 
of  their  products,  which  were  at  once  imitated  by  numerous  unscrupulous 
manufacturers  in  Germany.  These  poor  German  goods  now  take  the  place 
of  the  good  United  States  base-heater,  and  our  young  export  business  is 
nipped  in  the  bud. 

The  American  inventive  genius,  fostered  by  the  liberal  patent  law  of  the 
United  States,  has  long  become  proverbial  all  over  Europe,  and  American 
inventions  are  generally  sought  after  and  universally  employed.  In  the 
most  secluded  villages  of  the  remote  European  provinces  the  traveler  will 
find  American  tools  and  implements,  but  in  many  cases  only  the  invention 
is  American,  while  the  article  itself  is  an  imitation  produced  by  enterprising 
European  manufacturers,  who  sometimes  not  only  copy  the  article,  but  also 
take  out  a  patent  for  it,  which,  as  long  as  it  is  not  disputed,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  valid  by  others.  The  American  inventor  or  originator  does  not 
derive  any  profit  from  this  trade,  for  the  sole  reason  that  he  neglected  to 
patent  his  article  abroad. 

The  few  base-burners  which  are  sold  here  come  from  Germany,  and  the 
dealer.  Otto  C.  Pellikan,  ii  Prater  Strasse  78,  Vienna,  assures  me  that  he 
buys  the  Crown  Jewel  stoves,  which  he  advertises  as  American  base-burners 
manufactured  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  at  Nuremberg  and  other  places  in  Ger- 
many at  a  price  almost  40  per  cent  less  than  the  American-made  stove  could 
be  laid  down  here  for,  but  that  his  trade  in  American  base-burners  was 
rather  limited.     Parties  who  bought  these  goods,  he  said,  had  been  com- 
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plaining  of  ibc  great  heat  generated  by  these  stoves.  This  climate  requires 
oniy  a  moderate  heat ;  the  thick  walls  of  the  dwellings,  the  double  windows, 
and  the  fashion  of  placing  a  long  cushion  in  every  window  to  keep  out  the  air, 
I  presume,  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration  in  deciding  on  the  most  ap^ 
propriate  form  and  capacity  of  the  heating  stove. 

Mr.  Hardtmuth,  a  manufacturer  here  of  porcelain  stoves,  will  exhibit  his 
goods  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago,  and  is  willing  to  es^ 
tablish  a  stove  foundry  in  our  country  for  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of 
stoves,  fireplaces,  and  open  hearths  in  porcelain,  terra  cotta,  or  faience  if  he 
will  meet  with  the  jnroper  encouragement.  At  all  events,  it  will  be  worth 
the  trouble  and  it  may  be  in  the  interest  of  our  home  industry  to  further 
investigate  this  matter.  It  seems  certain  that  the  American  cast-iron  base- 
burner  of  old  can  not  be  exported  to  Europe  any  more  with  pro£t,  and  there 
may  be  a  chance  to  build  up  a  new  industry  in  the  direction  of  day  stoves, 
which  may  be  so  im^oved  and  changed  as  to  make  them  fill  a  want  in  our 
country. 

JUUUS  GOLDSCHMIDT, 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Vienna^  May  17^  i8p2. 


THE  GERMAN   HOP  CROP  OF  1892. 

REPORT  BY  consul-general  MASON,  OF  FRANKFORT. 

In  compliance  with  instructions  from  the  Department,  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  the  following  statement  of  the  present  condition  of  the  growing 
hop  vines  in  Germany  and  the  outlook  for  the  product  of  this  year  : 

The  area  of  culture  can  not  be  precisely  stated  until  the  statistics  are  col- 
kted  at  the  close  of  the  season ;  but  unofficial  estimates  agree  that  there  has 
been  in  Bavaria  and  some  other  provinces  a  slight  increase — not  more  than 
5  per  cent — ^in  the  acreage  devoted  to  hops  as  compared  with  that  of  last 
year,  when  the  whole  area  under  such  cultivation  in  Germany  was  109,825 
acres.  As  the  newly  planted  vines  do  not  bear  during  the  first  year,  the 
small  increase  in  acreage  above  noted  will  not  affect  the  productive  area  for 
1892,  which  may  be  set  down  about  the  same  as  that  of  last  year,  against 
1 13,1 15  acres  in  1889.  It  has  been  stated  in  a  previous  report  of  this  series 
that  hop-raising  in  Germany,  although  highly  profitable  in  some  seasons,  is 
at  other  tiroes,  by  reason  of  overproduction  and  other  contingencies  affect- 
ing the  market,  uncertain  and  often  disappointing ;  so  that  the  Government 
does  not  encourage,  but  rather  discourages,  any  important  increase  in  the 
acreage  of  hop  culture,  which  varies  but  slightly  from  year  to  year. 

It  is  asserted  by  hop-growers  that  the  weather  of  July  and  August  decides 

^  quantity  of  each  year's  product,  while  that  of  September  determines  its 

quality.    It  is  therefore  too  early  for  any  definite  {nrediction  of  the  quality 

of  this  season's  crop,  but  its  quantity  may  be  approximately  estimated.    In 
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Prussia,  where  the  standard  average  yield  is  478  kilograms  per  hectare,  the 
official  report  of  August  12  estimates  the  crop  of  this  season  at  78  per 
cent  of  a  full  crop,  or  about  387  pounds  per  acre.  This  would  be  a  deficit 
of  22  per  cent  below  a  normal  crop,  which,  if  it  extended  throughout  the 
whole  hop-growing  territory  of  the  Empire,  would  create  a  deficiency  which, 
in  presence  of  the  already  short  supply  in  most  markets,  would  revolutionize 
the  trade.  But  there  is  abundant  evidence  that,  unless  the  coming  six  weeks 
bring  extremely  unfavorable  weather  or  some  unexpected  blight  or  insect 
pest,  the  hop  harvest  in  the  South  German  provinces — Bavaria,  Baden,  and 
Wiirtemberg — ^will  bring  the  aggregate  yield  of  Germany  up  to  nearly  or 
quite  the  average  figure. 

In  1890  Bavaria  alone  produced  28,439,000  pounds  of  hops,  about  half 
the  entire  product  of  the  Empire.  The  average  yield  there  in  a  good  year 
is  500  kilograms  per  hectare  (equal  to  445  pounds  per  acre).  In  Wiirtem- 
berg and  Baden  the  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  and  culture  are  practically 
similar  to  those  in  Bavaria,  although  hop-growing  in  the  two  former  states 
is  relatively  less  general  and  important  than  in  the  latter.  But,  as  these 
three  southern  states  collectively  decide  the  character  and  quantity  of  the 
German  hop  crop  from  year  to  year,  we  may  safely  accept  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  vines  there  as  a  key  to  the  product  of  the  current  season.  A 
somewhat  careful  study  of  recent  local  reports  from  about  sixty  different 
points  in  upper  and  lower  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  and  the  Palatinate  shows  a 
uniformly  fair  promise  as  to  quantity  and,  imless  some  misfortune  should 
yet  intervene,  an  excellent  prospect  as  regards  quality. 

Throughout  southern  and  western  Germany  June  and  the  first  half  of 
July  were  marked  by  remarkably  bright,  dry  weather.  The  soil  in  much 
of  this  region  is  light  and  sandy,  so  that  it  suffers  seriously  from  any  pro- 
longed drought.  During  the  first  fortnight  of  July  the  lack  of  sufficient 
rain  had  become  ominous.  The  hop  vines  were  of  good  color,  but,  owing 
to  lack  of  adequate  moisture,  their  growth  had  been  checked ;  so  that  many 
vines  had  not  reached  the  top  of  the  poles  at  the  time  of  blossoming,  and 
their  lateral  spread  was  less  rank  and  vigorous  than  usual.  Just  when  the 
danger  had  become  serious  local  rains  fell  more  or  less  abundantly  in  many 
districts,  which,  although  not  sufficient  to  thoroughly  soak  the  ground  or 
freshen  the  shrunken  streams,  went  far  toward  saving  the  hop  vines.  The 
present  condition  of  the  vines  varies  in  nearly  exact  accordance  with  the 
amount  of  this  local  rainfall,  and  the  reports  from  the  different  sections 
range  from  80  per  cent  to  a  full  crop,  with  an  excess  above  the  average  at 
Rottenburg  and  a  few  other  specially  favored  localities.  The  weather  is 
at  present  warm  and  dry,  and  the  early  hop  harvest  will  begin  as  early  as 
the  25  th  of  August. 

Messrs.  John  Barth  &  Co.,  of  Nuremberg,  a  high  and  trustworthy  au- 
thority, estimate  the  crop  of  Bavaria  alone  this  year  at  26,800,000  German 
pounds,  against  28,800,000  pounds  in  1890  and  22,800,000  pounds  in  1891. 
It  is  probable  that  about  the  same  relative  proportion  with  the  crops  of  the 
two  past  years  will  be  maintained  in  Baden  and  Wiirtemberg ;  so  that,  tak- 
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ing  into  accotuit  the  estimated  shortage  in  Prussia,  the  total  product  of  Ger- 
many will  be  probably  not  £eir  from  45,000,000  German«pounds,  which  there 
is  at  present  every  reason  to  expect  will  be  of  imiformly  good  quality.  De- 
ficient or  sudden  and  excessive  rains,  cold  nights,  or  the  black  blight  may 
yet  impair  the  quality  of  the  late  harvest,  but  none  of  these  calamities  are 
anticipated. 

Thus  far  there  appears  to  have  been  very  little  buying  in  the  principal 
German  hop  markets  for  purposes  of  speculation.  On  the  ist  of  July,  when 
the  outlook,  by  reason  of  drought,  seemed  most  uncertain.  Bavarian  baled 
hops  were  selling  in  Nuremberg  for  125  marks  per  100  kilograms  ({29.75 
per  220  American  pounds),  while  the  best  Wtirtemberg  and  Baden  hops 
ruled  5  marks  higher  for  the  same  quantity.  These,  it  may  be  added,  were 
moderate  and  ordinary  prices  for  that  season  of  the  year. 

Great  Britain  is  the  great  consumer  of  the  surplus  hop  products,  and  it 
is  to  the  English  hop  fields  that  experienced  dealers  are  looking  most  anx- 
iously for  the  results  which  will  affect  most  directly  and  vitally  the  market 
for  the  coming  autumn  and  winter. 

FRANK  H.  MASON, 

Consu/-  General. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Frankfort,  August  jy,  i8g2. 


FERTILIZERS  IN  THE  WEST   INDIES* 

FERTILIZERS  IN  JAMAICA. 
REPORT  BV  VICE-CONSUL  WRIGHT. 

For  the  year  ended  March  31,  1891,  there  was  imported  into  this  island 
fertilizers  to  the  value  of  I139794.29,  of  which  ^11,878.17  in  value  came 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  ^407.57  from  the  United  States,  and  ^1,508.55 
from  the  West  Indies;  while  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1892,  the  total 
importations  amounted  to  |i9>909.8o,  distributed  as  follows:  From  the 
United  Kingdom,  119,529.84;  from  the  United  States,  I245.24;  and  the 
remainder  from  the  West  Indies. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that,  although  the  use  of  imported  fertilizers  is 
exceedingly  small,  it  is  on  the  increase. 

The  explanation  of  the  practical  monopoly  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
this  trade  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  English  manufacturers  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  analyze  samples  of  the  soil, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  chemical  deficiencies  thereof,  and  then  compound 
the  fertilizers  to  meet  such  deficiencies.  Intelligent  and  practical  users  of 
fertilizers  assure  me  that  if  American  manufacturers  will  hold  out  the  same 
inducements  in  regard  to  analyzing  the  soils  and  manipulating  the  manure 
to  supply  the  requirements  thereof,  and  in  addition  thereto  will  sell  at  the 

*  For  die  Dutch  West  Indies  tlie  consul  at  Cniugao  merely  says  :  "  Fertilizers  axe  I40t  imported  here/' 
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same  price  fertilizers  of  the  same  commercial  ralue,  the  item  of  fteightfi 
being  so  much  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  her  manufacturers  can  turn  the 
tide  in  their  favor. 

Although  the  area  of  Jamaica  is  only  4,193  square  miles,  it  contains  a 
great  diversity  of  soils,  and  it  would  therefore  require  the  honest  and  intelli- 
gent preparation  of  fertilizers  on  the  part  of  American  manufacturers  to  ob- 
tain and  hold  this  trade.  And  just  here  I  may  remark  that  the  principal 
crops  (cane  and  bananas)  being  very  exhaustive  to  the  soil,  it  is  a  well-recog- 
nized fact  that  in  a  few  years  at  most  fertilizing  must  be  largely  resorted  to, 
as  the  lands  are  virtually  worn  out,  and  the  system  of  the  past  in  turning 
out  old  lands  and  taking  in  new  can  no  longer  be  resorted  to,  as  the  lands 
have  all  been  under  cultivation,  that  is,  the  kind  adapted  to  the  crops 
named,  which,  as  before  stated,  constitute  the  principal  cultivated  crops. 

I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  chemical  value  of  the  fertiliz«:s  im- 
portedj  the  quantity,  or  their  selling  price. 

S.  H.  WRIGHT, 

Vu€-Cotm$L 

United  States  Consulate^ 

Kingston^  July  ^j,  i8g2. 


FERTILIZERS  IN   MARTINIQUE. 
REPORT  BY  CONSUL  KEEVIL, 

There  is  annually  imported  20,000  to  25,000  tons  of  nitrates,  phosphates, 
and  ammonia.  About  one-half  is  in  a  prepared  state,  the  rest  in  crude  form, 
which  is  mixed  here  by  a  firm  engaged  in  that  business  with  a  capital  of 
320,000  francs.  The  firm  is  entitled  Compagnie  de$  Engrais  de  la  Marti- 
nique.    The  factory  is  in  the  city  of  St.  Pierre. 

The  material  is  all  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  is  packed  in 
strong  bags  or  barrels.  The  finished  product  is  used  for  sugar  cane  only. 
Its  analysis  is  as  follows : 

Cross's  Special  cane  fertilizer — ^nitrogen,  equal  to  9  per  cent  of  nonvol- 
atile ammonia,  19  to  20  per  cent  of  soluble  phosphates,  and  3  to  5  per  cent 
of  insoluble  phosphates,  besides  3  to  4  per  cent  of  soluble  salts  of  potash  and 
alkaline  salts. 

Cross's  early  potassic  cane  fertilizer — ^nitrogen  in  various  forms  equal  to 
6J^  per  cent  of  ammonia;  phosphoric  acid,  soluble,  equal  to  15  to  i6  per 
cent  of  phosphate  rendered  soluble ;  phosphoric  acid,  soluble,  in  finely  pre- 
pared form,  equal  to  5  per  cent  of  phosphate  of  lime;  potash  equal  to  10  per 
cent  of  sulphate  of  potash. 

There  are  no  duties  on  fertilizers,  and  wharfage  is  nominal.  Small  lots 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  potash  have  been  recently  imported 
from  the  United  States  through  a  commission  house. 

The  price,  laid  down  at  Martinique,  is  about  230  to  235  francs  per  ton 
of  2,240  pounds  for  Cross's  and  other  English  manufacturers'. 
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The  quantity  used  per  acre  varies.  The  soil  in  the  uplands  being  loose 
and  rains  frequent,  250  pounds  to  the  acre  are  used ;  the  lowland  being  more 
compact  and  clayey,  200  pounds  to  the  acre  are  all  that  is  required.  If  sub- 
soiling  was  practiced  more  by  planters,  a  less  quantity  would  be  necessary. 

The  terms  on  which  the  business  is  carried  on  are  as  follows:  Drafts  of 
Colonial  Bank  of  London  agency  at  Martinique  on  New  York  or  London  at 
5.25  francs  to  the  dollar  on  delivery. 

It  would  appear  that,  with  cheap  material  in  the  United  States  and  the 
short  distance  to  transport  the  finished  article,  the  United  States  should  com- 
mand the  market,  as  we  do  for  yellow-pine  lumber,  flour,  corn,  lard,  and 
meat  products. 

ALFRED  B.  KEEVIL, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

St.  Pierre^  July  28,  i8q2. 


FERTILIZERS  IN   MATANZAS. 
REPORT  BY  CONSUL  CHENSY. 

I  can  not  learn  that  any  fertilizers  other  than  those  made  upon  the  estates 
are  used,  or  that  any  serious  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  introduce  fer- 
tilixen  from  abroad.     I  doubt  if  they  could  be  used  with  profit. 

ELIAS  H.  CHENEY, 

ConsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Matanzas,  July  75,  i8g2. 


FERTILIZERS  IN  ST.  THOMAS. 
REPORT  BY  CONSUL  HORNR. 

Replying  to  circular  of  June  a,  1S92,  I  beg  to  say  that  there  is  no  de- 
mand for  fertilizers,  nor  are  there  any  imported  to  the  islands  included 
within  my  consular  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Joseph  L.  Taylor,  the  consular  agent  at  Santa  Cruz,  reports  that — 
M«ay  years  ago  there  was  some  gnano  and  patent  fertilizers  imported  from  Engkuid ;  but 
of  late  years,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  sugar,  the  planter  has  been  satisfied  if  he  could  pro- 
Tide  sufficient  manure. 

This  island  is  nonproductive,  and  very  little  cultivation  is  carried  on  in 
the  island  of  St.  John;  but  there  may  be  a  field  for  trade  in  fertilizers 
in  the  island  of  Santa  Cruz  if  a  proper  canvass  be  made  by  dealers. 

SAML.  B.  HORNE, 

United  States  Consulate, 

St,  Thomas y  July  p,  i8g2. 
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FERTIUZER8  IN  8T.  CHRISTOPHER. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  PARKER. 

During  the  calendar  year  1891  there  was  imported  into  the  island  of  St. 
Christopher  from  the  United  Kingdom  1875^  ^^^^^  ^^  fertilizers,  valued  at 
111,241.66  (^12  lox.  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds);  from  the  United  States  for 
the  same  period,  43^  tons,  valued  at  11,818.74  (;£8  loj.  per  ton  of  2,000 
pounds). 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  statement  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  commercial  fertilizers  used  on  this  island  are  imported  from  Great  Britain 
for  various  reasons.  The  two  strongest  reasons  are  the  following:  First, 
nearly  all  the  landowners  reside  in  Great  Britain  and  are  largely  controlled 
by  home  influence ;  second,  a  few  years  ago  the  English  fertilizer  companies 
sent  out  a  chemist  who  analyzed  the  soil  and  prepared  a  special  formula  of  a 
fertilizer  for  the  sugar-cane  plant,  which  is  very  popular  here  and  sells  at  the 
highest  price,  |6o  per  ton. 

In  referring  to  prices,  the  showing  is  largely  in  favor  of  the  United  States; 
and  the  freights  from  New  York  to  St.  Christopher  are  only  one-half  of  what 
they  are  from  London.  Now,  with  a  little  enterprise  and  industry  on  the 
part  of  fertilizer-manufacturing  companies  in  the  United  States,  they  could 
very  soon  have  all  this  trade.  They  must  not  forget  that  the  island  of  St. 
Christopher  is  apparently  one  sugar-cane  farm.  The  difierent  estates  are  not 
divided  by  any  fences,  simply  turning  rows  and  ditches. 

I  have  traveled  all  around  the  island  several  times  and  find  little  else 
than  sugar-cane  plantations,  all  well  cultivated. 

These  farms  require  a  good  sugar-cane  fertilizer,  and  if  our  manufacturers 
will  send  down  a  chemist,  analyze  the  soil,  and  prepare  as  good  a  fertilizer 
as  the  special  fertilizer  imported  from  London,  they  will  control  this  trade,  as 
the  freights  from  New  York,  as  heretofore  stated,  are  only  one-half  what  they 
are  from  London. 

The  freights  should  be  very  cheap  from  Savannah  and  Key  West,  as  it  is 
only  800  miles  from  the  former  and  600  miles  from  the  latter  place  to  this 
island. 

The  United  States  should  establish  a  weekly  mail  from  Key  West  to  these 

islands.     We  are  here  only  600  miles  from  our  own  country  and  can  not  get 

a  regular  mail,  owing  to  the  employment  of  the  Quebec  line  of  Canadian 

vessels  hailing  from  London,  which  is  all  the  time  fighting  for  freights  and 

is  perfectly  indifferent  about  the  United  States  mails.     At  times  (twice)  we 

have  had  two  mails  within  forty-eight  hours,  at  other  times  not  a  mail  in  a 

month. 

STEPHEN  W.  PARKER, 

ConsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

St.  Christopher^  July  7j,  i8g2. 
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FERTIUZER8  IN  TRINIDAD. 
REPORT  BY  CONSUL  PIERCE, 

Parsnant  to  instructions  contained  in  Department  circular  dated  June  a, 
1892,  calling  for  a  report  upon  the  trade  in  commercial  fertilizers  in  this 
consular  district,  I  beg  to  observe,  in  respect  to  the  three  islands  consti- 
tuting the  district,  that  the  only  substantial  opening  for  American  trade  in 
fertilizers  is  in  the  island  of  Trinidad.  The  industry  of  Grenada  is  princi- 
pally limited  to  cacao,  smd  the  sugar  industry  in  both  Grenada  and  Tobago 
is  comparatively  of  not  much  importance.  I  have  not  seen  the  custom-house 
returns  for  Grenada,  nor  the  last  return  (i  891)  for  Tobago,  but  in  1890  only 
;;^i8  dr.  &£/.  worth  of  manure  was  imported  at  Tobago.  Trinidad,  however, 
imported  in  1890  fertilizers  (or  manures,  as  is  the  custom-house  designation) 
to  the  value  of  ;^4o,892.  The  importations  last  year  (1891)  were  consid- 
erably less,  being  valued  at  ;£i9,867. 

The  value  of  importations  for  1890  and  1891  was  as  follows: 
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While  it  will  be  seen  that  the  United  States  got  somewhat  of  a  foothold 
last  year,  it  is  still  not  fairly  in  the  market.  Within  the  last  few  months 
several  American  manufiEu:turers  of  fertilizers  have  made  inquiries  of  this 
consulate  and  have  otherwise  indicated  a  disposition  to  extend  their  trade  to 
Trinidad,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that,  within  a  few  years,  the  above 
figures  will  undergo  a  great  change  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

The  only  crop  of  Trinidad  worthy  of  consideration  in  this  connection 
is  the  sogar-cane  crop.  Imported  manure  might  be  of  service  in  promoting 
the  growth  of  cacao  trees  and  cocoanut  trees,  but  I  have  not  heard  that  any 
has  been  used  for  that  purpose,  except  in  the  way  of  experimenting. 

Probably  seven-eighths  of  the  sugar-cane  crop  of  Trinidad  belongs  to 
residents  of  the  United  Kingdom  (who  send  out  the  fertilizers  to  their  respec- 
tive agents),  and  it  is  believed  a  trade  in  American  fertilizers  can  not  be 
built  up  here  to  any  considerable  extent  without  consulting  them. 

The  principal  sugar-estate  owners  are  as  follows:  C.  Tennant  Sons  & 
Co.,  9  Mincing  Lane,  London ;  Gregor  Tumbull  &  Co.,  St.  Vincent  Place, 
Glasgow,  Scotland;  W.  F.  Burnley  &  Co.,  Glasgow,  Scotland;  Colonial 
Company  (limited),  London,  England;  C.  D.  Kemp  Welsh,  No.  41  Bemers 
street,  London,  England;  John  Gumming,  Port-of-Spain,  Trinidad;  G-  F. 
Fenwick,  Port-of-Spain,  Trinidad. 
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As  the  information  called  for  by  the  circular  admits  of  quite  a  variety  of 
facts  obtainable  only  from  different  persons,  and  embraces  to  a  more  or  less 
extent  mere  matters  of  opinion^  I  drew  up  a  series  of  questions  which  I 
thought  covered  the  subject  and  requested  four  trustworthy  and  competent 
parties  to  answer  them.  I  refrain  from  thanking  these  gentlemen  by  name, 
because  their  answers  reveal  their  private  business;  but  I  am  much  obliged 
to  them  for  their  assistance. 

The  questions  were  as  follows : 

(i)  Name  the  principal  fertilizerB  in  use  and  the  quantity  per  acre  used  of  each  kind. 

(2)  Give  the  analysis  of  each  kind  of  fertilizer. 

(3)  At  what  season  of  the  year  are  fertilizers  imported  and  used  on  the  soil  ? 
(4]  Are  the  fertilizers  in  use  imported  in  barrels,  bags,  or  in  bulk? 

(5)  What  styles  of  packages  are  preferred  ? 

(6)  Do  the  merchants  pay  cash  on  presentation  of  drafts  with  bill  of  lading  or  oUier  sadi- 
h/Oaej  docoments  attached? 

(7)  Do  the  fertilizers  go  into  the  hands  of  the  planter  from  the  merchant  on  credit?  U 
so,  how  long? 

(8)  State,  as  an  average,  the  respective  cash  prices  per  ton,  say,  on  landing. 

(9)  What  is  the  aggregate  cost  of  lighterage  and  other  necessaiy  expenses  per  ton  be- 
tween the  ship's  tackle  and  the  warehouse  of  the  merchant  ? 

(10)  Any  farther  information  pertinent  to  the  subject 

The  first  set  of  answers  was  as  follows: 

(i)  There  are  many  kinds  of  fertilizers  used  here,  depending  much  upon  the  taste  or 
fancy  of  the  planter  or  proprietor.  Perhaps  a  mixtnre  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  super- 
phosphates or  ground  mineral  pho^ihates  is  used  as  extensively  as  any  other.  There  is  also  a 
fange  consumption  of  Peruvian  guano  and  cane  manures  of  various  kinds.  The  quantity  per 
acre  depends  entirely  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and  definite  information  upon  this  point 
could  only  be  obtained  from  pracdcal  planters. 

(2)  We  are  only  in  a  posidon  to  give  you  the  analysis  of  Ofalendorff's  gnaoo  and  ma- 
fmres,  and  these  you  will  find  in  the  pamphlet  handed  you.* 

(3)  Fertilizers  are  generally  imported  pr^  early  in  the  year,  and  applied  chiefly  jott 
after  crop  is  finished,  say  May  and  June. 

(4)  The  fertilizers  in  use  here  are  mosUy  imported  in  tierces  containing  about  half  a  ton 
each,  but  bags  are  also  imported.    They  generally  weigh  from  lo  to  I4  to  the  ton. 

(5)  Tierces  are  generally  preferred. 

(6)  Manures  are  frequently  imported  on  long  credit,  and  are  also  fi'equently  condgned  to 
merchants  for  sale.  In  the  latter  case  they  sell  ex  wharf,  if  possible,  on  best  terms  they  oaa 
make,  but  as  a  rule  they  have  to  store  and  sell  gradually  as  opportumty  offers. 

(7)  Partly  answered  above.  Long  credit  is  sometimes  given  to  {banters,  as  manure  bought 
and  applied  in  May  or  June  of  one  year  is  really  for  the  benefit  of  canes  to  be  reaped  nine  or 
twelve  months  later. 

(8)  The  figures  referring  to  our  own  manures  have  already  been  given,  and  we  are  not  in 
a  position  to  give  any  others. 

(9)  Vessels  land  cargo  on  wharf  here,  they  paying  figfaterage,  etc. 

(10)  There  is  no  other  information  which  occurs  to  us  at  the  moment 

*There  are  only  two  brands  described  in  tbe  pamphlet  which  have  any  standfaif  here,  to  wit,  dtaaohred 
Pentrian  guano  and  OUendorff't  tpedal  manure.  The  price  of  diMc^Ted  Peruvian  guano  at  Trinidad  ii 
^14  xs,  3^.  per  ton,  and  the  analysb  is  as  follows :  Nonvolatile  ammonia,  7  per  cent;  guano  phosphates,  so 
per  c«nt  s^hible  and  4  per  cent  insoluble ;  potash,  s  per  cent.  The  price  at  Trinidad  of  Ohlendorff  *s  special 
manure  is  £n  tor.,  and  the  foUoiring  is  the  analysis :  Ammonia,  4  to  4^  per  cent;  photphaie,  99  *<>  3S  pv 
oaaCy  of  which  ao  per  cent  b  stable;  potash,  a  per  cent. 
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The  following  is  the  second  set  of  answers: 

(i)  Sulphate  of  ammonia  and  superphosphate  of  lime,  used  generally  one-third  and  two- 
thirds.    About  I  cwt.  per  acre  on  an  average. 

(2)  Can  not  gire  anal3rsis. 

(3)  Imported  10  April  and  May  and  used  beginning  of  the  wet  season,  generally  between 
May  and  July. 

(4)  Tierces,  puncheons,  and  bags — ^largely  in  bags. 

(5)  Casks  are  preferred. 

(6)  Not  purchased  here.    The  manure  is  shipped  from  Great  Britain  for  accaunt  ol  the 


(7)  Answered  by  No.  6. 

(8)  Sulphate  of  ammonia,  about  £1$  los,  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds;  phosphate  of  lime, 
about  £4  P^  ^'on  of  2,240  pounds.     Cost  of  both  includes  freight  and  all  charges  landed  here. 

(9)  Expense  of  lighterage  is  included  above,  and  may  be  taken  at  60  cents  per  ton;  no 
ether  taiKlmg  expenses. 

The  third  set  of  answers  is  as  follows : 

(i)  Sulphate  of  ammonia  (alone),  2  to  3  cwts.  per  acre;  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  super- 
phosphates mixed  at  the  rate  of  2  of  superphosphates  to  I  of  ammonia,  4  cwts.  per  acre;  dis- 
solved guano,  3  to  4  cwts.  per  acre;  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  (45  to  50  per  cent), 
aniriale  of  potassium  (12  to  15  per  cent),  and  dissolved  bones  (35  to  43  per  cent),  3  to  4 
cwts.  per  acre. 

(2)  Sulphate  of  ammonia,  24^  to  25  per  cent;  superphosphates,  35  to  36  per  cent  soluble 
phosphates;  dissolved  guttio,  8  to  9  per  cent  ammonia,  ao  to  2a  per  cent  soluble  phosphates, 
3  to  4  per  cent  insoluble,  2  per  cent  potash;  muriate  of  potassium,  70  to  80  per  cent;  dis- 
tolved  bones,  2}i  per  cent  ammonia,  21  per  cent  soluble  phosphates,  10^  per  cent  insoluble. 

(3)  In  my  opinion  the  best  time  to  apply  artificial  manures  b  in  April  and  May,  before 
the  wet  season  sets  in. 

(4)  Svperi^iosphates  can  be  fanpofled  in  double  bags,  tR  ihe  othen  in  tight  punclMons. 

(5)  Tight  puncheons  prefened.    They  can  be  used  afterwards  for  sugar  or  molasses. 

(6)  Manures  bought  in  the  colony  by  estates  are  usually  sent  to  the  inq>orting  merdiant 
00  consignment  for  sale  and  returns. 

(7)  Manures  sold  in  the  island  are  always  sold  on  credit — mostly  three  months,  sometimes 
six  nKmtfas. 

(8)  Our  manures  cost  us  landed  on  the  estate :  Sulphate  of  anmionia,  ;^I2  15^.  to  ;^I3 
per  too  (cask  included);  the  mixture  (sulphate  of  ammonia,  muriate  of  potassium,  and  dis- 
solved bones),  ;f  10  iQf.  per  ton  (cask  included);  superphosphates,  £4  i^*  to  £$  (in  bags). 
Diwolved  guaao,  I  understand,  can  be  bought  in  the  island  at  jf  12  los,  to  £1$  per  ton  (in 

(10)  The  great  bulk  of  artificial  manures  is  imported  directly  from  England  or  Scotland 
by  the  the  proprietors  of  estates. 

The  fourth  set  of  answers  was: 

(i)  Su]phaten>f  ammonia  and  dissolved  guano;  2  cwts.  per  acre.  Backward  fields  soiM- 
tiflses  receive  a  second  application. 

(2)  Sulphate  of  ammonia — nitrogen,  20.78  per  cent;  equal  to  ammonia,  25.23  per  cent; 
dissolved  guaao— soluble  phosphate,  19.56  per  cent;  insoluble  phosphates,  2.12  per  cent; 
potash,  4.22  per  cent;  equal  to  soluble  potash,  7.81  per  cent;  total  nitrogen,  7.27  per  cent 
(includbg  nitric  nitrogen,  54) ;  equal  to  ammonia,  8.82  per  cent;  dissolved  guano— moistui^, 
7^4  per  cent;  soluble  phosphaie,  19.06  per  cent;  insoluble  phosphates,  2.39  per  cent;  pot- 
ash, 2.23  per  cent;  equal  to  sulphate  of  potash,  4.12  per  cent;  nitrogen,  7.55  per  cent;  equal 
to  ammonia,  9.17  per  cent 
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(3)  Earij  May  to  June. 

(4)  Aimnnma  in  cuks,  mj  tierces;  gnuo  in  begs. 

(5)  As  above. 

(6)  Estate-owners  principally  reside  in  Europe  and  ship  the  manure  direct  to  their  estates 
or  are  supplied  by  merchants  here,  who  sell  from  consignments  held  for  manufacturers. 

(7)  Three  months*  credit 

(9)  Lighterage,  about  60  cents  per  ton. 

I  am  advised,  in  addition  to  the  above  sets  of  answers,  that  one  of  the 
principal  nonresident  sugar-cane  producers  sends  out  from  the  United  King- 
dom a  fertilizer  known  as  "  Tumbuli's  mixture. ' '  This  mixture  is  composed 
of  the  following:  Sulphate  of  ammonia,  40  per  cent;  muriate  of  potash,  10 
per  cent ;  superphosphates,  50  per  cent. 

The  first  cost  of  Tumbuli's  mixture  is  ^j  i$s,  per  ton.  Delivered  here 
in  steamer's  warehouse  it  costs  about  ;^io.  It  is  imported  in  secondhand 
sugar  casks  containing  half  a  ton  each. 

The  largest  local  planter  uses  principally  a  mixture  of  his  own,  composed 
of  two-thirds  ground  phosphate  and  one-third  ammonia.  Both  ingredients 
are  imported  in  casks.  The  first  cost  (net)  of  ammonia  in  London  is,  say, 
about  ;^io,  and  delivered  on  wharf  in  Port-of-Spain  (Trinidad),  say,  ^12, 
including  freight,  casks,  lighterage,  and  all  other  expenses.  The  ammonia 
is  guarantied  to  be  24^  per  cent,  which  is  understood  here  to  be  about  as 
pure  as  is  ever  manufactured  for  fertilizing  purposes.  The  ground  pho^hate 
costs,  net,  in  London  about  ;£i  iSs.  2d,,  and  delivered  here  on  wharf,  in- 
cluding all  expenses  and  charges,  say,  j£^  14s, 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  observe  that  there  are  no  tonnage  or  light-house 
dues  at  this  port,  and  all  manures  are  entered  free  of  cu3tom-house  duty. 

WM.  P.  PIERCE, 

Unffed  States  Consulate,  Consul. 

Trinidad,  July  2^,  i8g2. 


SPANISH   WINES. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  TURNER,  OF  CADIZ. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  translation  of  the  recent  ro3ral  de- 
cree against  the  adulteration  and  falsification  of  wines  and  a  report  on  same 
from  Consular  Agent  Hall,  of  Jcres  de  la  Frontera. 

That  all  the  sherry  wines  produced  in  this  consular  district  have  been 
worthy  of  being  above  the  suspicion  of  adulteration,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hall,  is 
not,  in  my  opinion,  borne  out  by  experience.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of 
the  old  and  renowned  sherry  growers  are  above  adulterating  or  &lsifying 
their  wines,  but  there  are  others  whose  concoctions  of  water,  alcohol,  and 
chemicals  under  the  name  of  wine  were  destroying  the  legitimate  wine  trade 
of  Spain.     Some  of  these  parties  could  be  named  without  going  out  of  Cadiz. 

R.  W.  TURNER, 

United  States  Consulate,  Consul 

Cadiz,  Mays,  1892. 
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PLASTERINO  OP  WmXS  IN  JtMJBk 
[Inclosure  s  in  Conral  Torner'i  report.] 

It  18  Dolorioits  that  the  true  and  reputed  wines  produced  in  the  district  of  Jeres  de  la 
■  Frontera  require  a  |  rolonged  and  most  careful  breeding,  with  the  object  of  bringing  ihem  to 
that  state  :f  perfeclu>n  which  prepares  them  for  use  and  exportation  and  gives  them  those 
peculiar  qualities  so  esteemed  by  all  intelligent  wine-drinking  people,  which  qualities  are  en- 
hanced with  time. 

During  the  time  of  such  breeding  the  wines  suffer  certain  ullages,  principally  in  their 
wateiy  component,  thereby  concentrating  their  chief  attributes,  which  constitute  the  essence 
or  extract,  and  increasing  the  natural  alcoholic  strength  as  the  result  of  nature's  phenomena, 
the  desiderata  of  which  is  as  yet  ignored  even  by  the  most  intelligent  in  the  matter. 

Hence  a  most  which,  after  fermentation,  wopld  be  found  to  contain  not  above  2  grains  of 
sulphate  of  potash  per  liter  would  shortly  after  exceed  such  limit,  and  more  than  duplicate — 
even  triplicate — it  when  from  must  it  had  reached  the  state  when  considered  as  old  wine. 

Again,  even  though,  as  an  object  of  discussion,  it  l>e  admitted  that  the  sulphate  of  potash 
be  in  anywise  noxious  as  existant  in  sherry  wines,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  the  juice 
of  the  grape  in  passing  fix>m  must  to  wine  and  increasing  in  age  develops  its  acoholic  strength, 
in  like  manner  are  developed  its  characteristic  strength,  as  well  as  aromatic  and  spirituous 
principles.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  consume  such  wine  in  the  quantities  and  with  such 
freedom  as  occurs  with  new  and  light  wines,  and,  as  regards  the  physiological  effects  which 
may  be  attributed  to  the  sulphate  of  potash,  such  are  decidedly  modified,  if  not  completely 
neutralized,  by  the  tonical  action  of  the  other  principles  of  sherry  wines. 

That  the  sprinkling  of  the  grape,  when  in  the  wine  press,  with  lime  is  an  immemorial 
costom  €eld  va  sans  dire^  and  that  the  custom  has  been  and  is  nonproductive  of  pernicious 
effects,  does  iK)t  stand  to  reason. 

It  b  an  imdi^rated  fact  that  the  use  of  lime  in  sprinkling  the  grape  when  being  trodden 
in  the  wine  press  has  in  no  wise  been  an  obstacle  to  the  fame,  credit,  or  praise  of  sherry  wine, 
nor  has  die  faxX  iH«vented  their  being  worthy  of  the  highest  recommendation  by  most  emi- 
nent and  repfttable  medical  authorities. 

In  different  medical  congresses  formed  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  Spain,  as  well  as 
other  coontries,  the  wholesome,  salutary  conditions  of  sherry  wines  have  been  unanimously 
pfodaimedy  thereby  confirming  the  credit  obtained  by  said  wines  in  innumerable  exposi- 


In  conclusion,  in  support  of  this  assertion  of  the  nonpemidous  effects  of  sulphate  of 
potash  in  sherry  wines,  even  when  exceeding  2  grams  per  liter,  while  a  limit  might  with 
justice  be  fixed  as  regards  such  wines  as  are  termed  de  pasto,  or  light  colored,  and  freely 
drmk,  such  is  not  applicable  with  pure  and  mature  sherry  wines,  the  reason  of  which  is  ob- 
vious. Of  de  paste f  or  light  colored,  and  finely  drank  wines,  it  can  be  considered  that  the 
OQQSumptkm  is  x  liter  per  ci^ita  per  diem,  whereas  with  mature  sherry  wines  the  use  is  not 
daily,  in  a  uniyersal  sense,  nor  can  it  reach  the  quarter  part  of  the  consumption  of  light 
wines;  hence  the  amount  of  sulphate  of  potash  imbibed  by  those  drinking  mature  sherry 
wines  woold  be  insignificant,  and,  if  insignificant,  harmless. 

To  all  those  who  are  truly  cognizant  of  what  they  are,  it  is  an  established  and  unde- 
niable huct  that,  alone  among  wines,  true  and  mature  sherries  have  that  attribute  of  absolute 
individnality  which  preeminently  distinguishes  them  from  wines  produced  in  other  countries, 
whidi,  open  to  adnlteratioQ  and  fabification,  inundate  all  markets  of  the  world,  to  the  preju-> 
dice  of  the  reputation  of  aheny  wines,  Jia/  iux  profecta;  and  all  charges  or  accusations 
against  iheiries  will  of  their  own  instability  fall  to  the  ground. 

A  oommission  representing  the  interests  of  this  dty,  comprising  the  mayor  and  four 
promtnfnt  wine  merchants  of  the  locality,  was  sent  to  Madrid  with  the  object  of  obtaining  a 
aodifiodoo  In  the  late  royal  Spanish  law  in  those  parts  which  refer  to  the  plastering  of 
wttcft  as  regards  sherries.    Its  representation  to  the  minister  of  fomentation  has  elicited 
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the  promise  thai  the  article  of  the  said  law  rtganMng  the  plastering  of  wines  will  be  greatly 
modified,  if  not  entirely  abrogated,  as  concerns  sherry  wines. 

Anent  the  visits  of  inspection  as  prescribed  by  the  law  herein  referred  to,  while  it  is 
unanimously  admitted  that  all  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  avoidance  of  adultera- 
tion and  falsification  can  in  no  wise  be  too  enthusiastically  approved,  the  visits  of  inspecdon 
to  the  wine  cellars  of  Jeres  de  la  Frontera  would  but  be  productive  of  much  inconvenience  to 
the  wine-breeders,  owing  to  the  special  conditions  in  which  the  breeding  and  care  of  the 
wines  are  practiced. 

In  closing,  I  am  justified  in  asserting  that,  based  on  my  experience  of  years  as  an  employ^ 
in  different  wine-shipping  houses  of  this  city,  and  my  intimate  acquaintance  in  all  of  the  wine 
cellars  here,  which  permits  of  my  observing  and  studying  all  tiiev  operations,  to  none  of 
those  houses  whose  invoices  pass  through  my  hands  as  of  shipments  to  the  United  States  can 
be  imputed  the  charge  of  adulteration  or  falsification  in  the  preparation  of  their  wines  and 
brandies. 

JAMES  A.  HALL, 

Consular  Agent, 

United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Jeres  de  la  Frontera^  May  ^,  tSgt, 


DECREE   AND    LAW    RESPECTING   THE  FALSIFICATION  OP  WINES,  ISSUED  BY  THE  SPANISH 
GOVERNMENT  UNDER  DATE  OF  MARCH   II,  1 892. 

[Indomire  •  in  Conaul  Taratr's  report.— Tnuukdoa.] 

In  conformity  with  the  proposition  of  the  minister  (secretary)  of  fomentslkm  (development 
of  trade  and  industries)  and  concurrent  with  the  council  of  ministers,  I  hereby,  in  name  ef 
His  Majesty,  my  son,  the  King  Alfonso  XIII,  and  as  Queen  Regent  of  his  Kingdotti,  decree 
the  following: 

Article  i.  It  is  prohiMted  (hat  the  name  of  wtne  be  given  to  any  product  whkh  is  not 
the  liquid  resultant  fi'om  the  fermentation  of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  exempt  from  the  addifiea 
of  any  matters  foreign  to  the  components  of  such  juice. 

Art.  2.  In  the  elaboration  or  preparation  and  keeping  or  conservadon  of  wkie  only  Hbm 
following  operations  will  be  permitted : 

(i)  The  mixture  (blend  or  melange)  of  different  natural  and  pure  wines  to  obtain  eom- 
mercial  classes  and  styles. 

(2)  The  strengthening  or  fortifying  of  wines  with  sf^ts  of  wine  or  with  that  spirit  reJiHiB|^ 
fkt>m  the  juice  produced  from  the  pressed  skin  of  the  grape,  when  sncfa  idcohoKc  Uquid  \m 
perfectly  clarified  and  purified. 

(3)  The  clarification  of  wine  by  means  of  glue  or  albumen,  either  as  predneed  fitmi  eggs 
or  bkod,  when  such  glue  or  albumen  is  not  altered  as  regards  its  natural  p^opeities  or  eooi- 
ponents. 

(4)  The  sulphuring  of  casks  in  which  wine  is  to  be  prepared. 

(5)  The  preservation  of  wine  by  natural  means  without  the  use  of  matters  foreign  to  sudi 
natural  wines. 

(6)  The  addition  of  common  salt  in  a  prc^x>rtion  of  2  grams  to  the  liter  of  wine. 

(7)  The  addition  of  cream  of  tartar. 

(8)  The  sprinkling  of  the  grapes  when  in  the  wine  press  with  Kme,*  when  the  vat  of  sudk 
Bme  does  not  produce  in  the  wine  resulting  from  the  pressing  of  the  grapes  more  tliaii  2  grains 
of  sulphate  of  potash  to  the  liter. 

^  An  immemorial  custom,  the  object  of  which  is  to  impede  the  development  of  acridness  in  the  must,  which 
might  tend  to  its  taming  to  vinegar  instead  of  wine,  and  also  to  absorb  the  watery  matter  prevalent  In  th« 
grape,  thereby  producing  in  the  wine  resulting  from  the  must  the  conceotratfca  of  ihoMqaafitlia  wMch  oM^ 
tnkoatm  tke  t]rpical  richimi  and  body  of  the  shcvry  wines.— J.  A.  H. 
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(9)  Tbe  addkioo  of  perfectly  pure  loighiiiii  sugar. 

Art.  3.  The  use  of  alcobolic  beverages  and  the  addition  of  the  following  matters  with 
wioes  in  prqMratioa  is  absolutely  prohibited :  (i)  Indostrial  alcohols,  il  «.,  all  alcohok  not 
proceeding  from  the  distillation  of  products  of  the  yine;  (2)  coloring  matters,  no  matter  of 
what  nature;  (3)  salicylic  add;  (4)  boracic  acid;  (5)  glycerm;  (6)  alkaline  carbonates; 
(7)  lithaige;  (8)  all  metallic  salts ;  (9)  sugar  produced  from  vegetable-root  flour;  (10)  acrid 
substances  or  astringent  principles;  (ii)  perfumes,  ethers,  and  essences;  (12)  all  other 
matter  foreign  to  wine  which  may  be  used  in  the  elaboration  of  or  addition  to  same,  and 
which  may  not  be  mentioned  in  article  2. 

Art.  4.  Such  wines  and  alcoholic  beverages  as  may  be  found  to  contain  any  of  the  mat- 
ters named  in  the  foregoing  article  will  be  qualified  as  adulterated  and  noxious  to  health, 
and  the  manufacturers  or  venders  of  such  subject  to  punishment  for  crime  as  defined  in  ardde 
356  <^  the  penal  code. 

Art.  5.  With  the  exception  of  medical  preparations,  the  elaboration  and  sale  is  strictly 
prohibited  of  any  liquid  or  product  under  the  name  of  wine  which  does  not  comply  with 
the  presqriptiofi  of  articles  i  and  2  of  this  royal  decrae. 

Art.  6.  The  strict  fidfiUment  of  the  former  resolution  is  imposed  upon  the  ctvil  goremcw 
and  their  delegates,  and  to  such  end  visits  of  inq>ection  are  to  be  made  to  the  establishments 
where  wine  and  alcoholic  beverages  are  elaborated  and  sold  when  there  may  be  suspidons 
of  the  infringement  of  said  resolutions.  Such  inspections  should  be  made  by  land  sprveyocs 
or  coiBpetent  pharmaceutical  or  medical  authorities,  and  when  not  such  by  competent  per 
•Qoa  named  and  i^pointed  by  the  governor  of  the  province. 

Art.  7.  The  parties  who  are  nominated  to  make  such  visits  as  are  defined  in  the  former 
■rtide  will  tecetve  •»  rem«nesation  25  pesetas  for  each  visit,  as  also  traveling  expenses  from 
their  place  of  residence  to  that  of  establishments  visited.  Such  remuneratioii  and  travelSag 
expenses  are  to  be  for  and  on  account  of  and  paid  by  the  owner  of  such  establishment  in  all 
cases  where  the  infringement  of  the  resolutions  of  this  royal  decree  is  proven. 

Art.  8.  fai  the  act  of  carrying  out  the  visits  of  inspection  referred  to  in  article  6  the 
dd^ate.so  appointed  will,  in  the  presence  of  the  owner  of  the  establishment  or  his  represent- 
ative jtad  two  witnesses,  take  three  samples  of  eadi  liquid  suspected  as  adulterated  or  falsi- 
fied, in  quantities  of  not  more  than  I  liter.  Of  such  samples  taken,  after  bemg  duly  and 
equally  sealed,  one  is  to  be  delivered  by  the  ddegate  to  the  owner  of  article  denounced  and  two 
forwarded  to  the  governor  of  the  province.  Duplicate  act  or  record  shall  be  taken  of  such 
operatioo,  one  copy  to  be  delivered  to  the  owner  of  the  establishment  and  one  retained  by  the 
official  delegate,  to  such  end  as  may  be  conducoit. 

Art.  9.  Apart  from  the  criminal  responsibilities  defmed  in  articles  356  and  547  of  die 
criminal  code,  the  infringers  of  any  of  the  parts  of  the  present  royal  decree  will  be  adminis- 
tradvely  mulcted  in  sums  not  to  exceed  500  pesetas  and  punished  with  the  closing  of  the 
eatablishment,  as  follows :  Fine  and  closing  of  the  establishment  where  adulterated  wine  or 
alcoholic  beverage  is  daborated;  where  such  adulterated  articles  are  sold,  fine  will  be  im- 
posed for  first  infringement,  and  fine  with  closing  of  establishment  in  case  of  repetition  of 
infringement  The  imposition  of  fine  and  closing  of  establishment  are  to  be  within  the  com- 
petency •f  the  civil  governor,  based  on  the  due  judidal  proceeding  and  analysis  of  the  de- 
nounced articles,  for  which  analysis  the  samples  taken  by  the  visiting  del^ate  will  be  used. 

Art.  10.  Against  the  decree  issued  by  the  governors  of  provinces  in  the  rights  invested 
ia  them  by  the  foregoing  article,  the  privilege  is  granted  within  the  term  of  fifteen  days  of 
appeal  to  the  minster  of  fomentatioo,  who  will  dedde  the  justice  of  such  appeal  afler  analysis 
of  the  denounced  artides  by  the  laboratory  of  the  enological  central  station  of  Alfonso  XII's 
agricnltural  inaritnte.  To  this  end,  on  forwarding  the  record  of  proceedii^  in  the  cases  de- 
creed by  the  governor  of  the  province,  this  official  will  send  one  of  the  two  samples  taken  by 
the  delegate  when  visit  of  inspection  was  made  in  conformity  with  prescriptions  of  article  8, 
and  1^  appealer  will,  with  his  appeal,  forward  his  sample,  the  intact  state  of  seals  on  same 
bdag  dnly  attested  by  the  public  officer  receiving  same.    In  case  ttit  said  seals  should  not  be 
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found  intact  or  show  signs  of  having  been  tampered  with,  the  resnlt  of  the  appcftl  will  depend 
on  the  analysis  of  the  sample  forwarded  by  the  governor  of  the  province. 

Art.  II.  The  royal  order  of  February  23,  i860,  is  now  derogated,  as  also  any  and  all 
other  resolutions  which  may  be  in  opposition  to  the  present  rojral  decree. 

Given  in  the  royal  palace  at  Madrid  this  I  ith  day  of  March,  1892. 

MARIA  CRISTINA. 
AuRBUAMO  Linares  Rivas, 

Minister  (Secretary)  of  Fomentation, 


MEXICAN   EXPORTS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUI^GENERAL  GUENTHER,  OF  MEXICO. 

From  a  statistical  abstract  of  Mexican  exports  for  the  first  half  of  the 
fiscal  year  i89i-'92  (six  months  ended  December  31,  1891),  prepared  by 
the  treasury  department  and  just  issued,  it  appears  that  the  total  value  of  all 
exports  during  that  period  amounted,  in  Mexican  dollars,  to  141,246,514.48, 
of  which  sum  ^29,584,894.10  was  the  value  of  precious  metals  and  precious 
metal  ores  and  {11,661,620.38  the  value  of  all  other  articles  of  merchandise. 
The  exports  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  125,813,167.92, 117,508,435.36 
being  the  value  of  precious  metals  and  precious  metal  ores  and  18,304,732.50 
of  all  other  merchandise. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  United  States  received  62.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  all  articles  exported,  inclusive  of  precious  metals  and  precious  metal 
ores,  or  59. 2  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  exports  of  precious  metals  and 
precious  metal  ores  and  71.2  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  all  exports,  ex- 
clusive of  precious  metals  and  precious  metal  ores. 

The  following  are  the  articles  and  value  in  Mexican  dollars  of  the  exports, 
exclusive  of  precious  metals  and  precious  metal  ores : 


Articles. 


Heimeqtien... 


Coffee 

Hides 

Woods  of  different  kinds.. 

Tobacco 

VanilUu. 

Copper.^.. 


Broom  wood  (zacaton).. 


Value. 


^»956,874-94 
«,390»95i.96 
1,340,966.99 
778,651.81 
768,596.89 
7*5,649- «5 
7*4, 695- 6» 
461,390.88 
498,1x4.87 


Articles. 


Chide.^.......^.... 

IxUe.. « 

Materials  for  paper 

Chick-peas  (garbanza).. 

Coal 

All  other  merchandisr. . .. 


Total.... 


Value. 


f379,3oa.io 

333,379-70 
99o,zao.oo 

a39,7««-73 
197,963.00 
8i6,a8o.8a 


zz,66i,6ao.38 


The  total  value  of  all  exports  during  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year 
i89i-'92  exceeded  that  of  the  corresponding  period  of  the  year  i89o-'9i 
by  ^8,876,019.42,  of  which  sum  ^7,419*701.17  was  in  the  value  of  precious 
metals  and  precious  metal  ores  and  11,456,318.25  in  the  value  of  all  other 
merchandise. 

The  Mexican  dollar  is  at  present  quoted  at  68.5  cents  American. 

RICHARD  GUENTHER, 

Consul'  GencraL 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Mexico f  June  2,  iBg2. 
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WAGES  OF  TELEGRAPHERS   IN   GREAT  BRITAIN. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  SHERMAN,  OF  LIVERPOOL, 

In  the  Government  service  telegraph  operators  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  and  the  maximum  pay  is  fixed  according  to  the  size  or  importance 
of  the  town. 

The  weekly  wages  are  as  follows : 


DoKripckMi. 

First  jear. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

Annual 
increment. 

Majdmum  (according  to  dae 
Ok  town}. 

Ma: 

riitt  dM. 

Srrom]  cbtt ...  . 

$Z.92 

fe'-P 

if'ss 

$9-72 

#0.48 

.48 

.36 
.36 

fi9.i6,  ^a.65,  |xj.X3,  ^3.6t. 
I7.78,  I8.51,  |j.a4,  I9.73. 

I7.78,  |8^,  |8.«6.  I8.51. 
|5.8i,|6.07,|6.3a,#6.56,#6.8o. 

Tfnt  cfarat 

6.8o 

a.  43 

«.9a 

3.«5 

The  second  class  of  men  contains  twice  the  number  in  the  first  class,  and 
the  women's  classes  are  in  similar  proportions.  The  number  of  women  em- 
ployed is  one-third  of  the  total  force. 

Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  work,  and  any  time  beyond  eight  hours  is 
regarded  as  extra  duty,  and  is  paid  for  at  one  rate  and  a  quarter  of  ordinary 
wages,  /.  e.f  for  every  hour  of  overtime  the  operator  is  credited  with  one 
and  one-quarter  hours.  Night  duty  consists  of  seven  hours,  that  is  to  say, 
every  hour  served  between  10  p.  m.  and  5  a.  m.  is  regarded  as  equal  to  one 
hour  seven  and  a  half  minutes.  On  Saturdajrs  the  operators  are  allowed 
one  or  two  hours  off  if  business  permits. 

Operators  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  one  forty-eighth  of  their  weekly  wages 
for  each  hour  they  work  on  bank  holida3rs,  and  one  forty-eighth,  with  one- 
quarter  added,  for  each  houjr  worked  on  Sunday,  Good  Friday,  and  Christ- 
mas, in  addition  to  their  weekly  wages. 

The  railway  companies  maintain  and  operate  telegraph  wires  for  their 
own  purposes,  such  as  the  block  system  for  signaling  trains  and  messages 
concerning  railway  traffic;  they  also  maintain  public  telegraph  wires,  which 
are  erected  on  the  same  poles  as  their  own  wires,  for  the  post-office. 

Operators  employed  at  railway  offices  are  the  servants  of  the  various 
railway  companies  and  are  paid  by  them. 

The  companies  are  allowed  commission  oi  \}id.  (3  cents)  for  every  tele- 
gram they  forward  or  receive  on  behalf  of  the  post-office. 

The  charge  for  inland  telegrams  is  half  a  penny  (i  cent)  per  word,  with 
a  minimum  charge  of  6d.  (12  cents). 

On  the  London  and  Northwestern  Railway  the  pay  of  telegraph  ope- 
rators is  based  on  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year.  The  ques- 
tion of  Sunday  overtime  was  ^one  into  some  years  ago,  and  it  was  arranged 
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to  give  the  operators  an  allowance  of  {12.65  P^r  Y^^f  or  |i.os  per  month, 
in  lieu  of  overtime,  and  this  is  paid  them  whether  they  perform  one  or  more 
days'  Sunday  duty  in  the  month.  The  scale  of  pay  for  telegraph  operators 
is  {145.99  per  annum,  rising  to  {3S9.32  by  annual  increments  of  {24. 33,  and 
the  ordinary  hours  of  duty  are  ten  or  twelve  per  day.  Of  course,  the  pay 
of  operators  in  charge  is  higher  and  according  to  the  class  of  station,  rising 

from  1437-98  to  I729-97- 

On  the  Midland  Railway  the  pay  of  telegraph  operators  is  on  the  follow- 
ing scale : 


Year  of  service. 


Pay. 


Yearofaervice. 


Pay. 


Fint.... 
Second, 
TbircL. 
Fourth. 
Fifth..., 


197-33 
xai.66 

170.3a 
ax8.99 
967.65 


Sixth.... 
Seventh. 
Eighth... 
Ninth..., 
Tenth.... 


^z.x9 
3x6.3? 
^40.65 
364.98 
389.3? 


Salaries  above  I389.32  are  dealt  with  according  to  the  special  circum- 
stances of  each  case.  Eight  hours,  as  a  rule,  constitute  a  day's  work.  The 
operators  em^doyed  in  the  freight  department  do  not  work  on  Sundays  or 
national  holidays;  those  in  the  passenger  department  work  on  such  days  ia 
rotation,  according  to  the  number  employed,  /.  e.,  if  there  be  only  two  in 
an  office  they  work  on  Sundays  and  national  holidays  alternately,  and  so  on, 
but  do  not  receive  extra  remuneration  for  so  doing. 

On  the  Great  Western  Railway  the  rates  of  pay  of  telegraph  operators 
vary  in  the  case  of  jimiors  from  I97.33  to  {291.19  and  in  the  case  of  adults 
from  I340.65  to  {729.97  per  annum.  The  average  hours  per  day  are  ten. 
They  are  required  to  work  on  Sundays  and  national  holidays  when  their  serv- 
ices are  necessary,  and  do  not  receive  extra  pay  for  so  doing. 

On  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  the  wages  of  first-class  tele- 
graph operators  range  from  {4.86  to  I6.32  a  week,  and  ten  hours  constitute 
a  day's  work^  exclusive  of  meal  hours,  which  are  not  allowed.  Eight  hours 
constitute  a  day's  work  of  those  operators  who  are  required  to  perform  Sun- 
day and  night  duty  in  their  turn.  National  holidays  are  not  recognized; 
neither  are  the  operators  compensated  specially  for  working  on  those  days. 
They  are,  however,  allowed  an  annual  holiday  of  six  days  with  pay. 

THOS.  H.  SHERMAN, 

OmsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Liverpool^  July  18 ^  i8g2* 
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FRENCH  TAPESTRIES. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUI^GBNERAL  KING,  OF  PARIS. 

Referring  to  instruction  dated  February  18,  calling  for  a  report  on  the 
manufacture  of  the  "Gobelins,"  I  would  apologize  for  the  delay  in  forward- 
ing this  report,  occasioned  by  difficulties  in  securing  the  necessary  data  for 
the  same.  The  manufactory  is  not  situated  in  the  Rue  Moa£fetard,  as  stated 
in  the  instruction,  but  at  No.  42  Avenue  des  Gobelins. 

I  am  unable  to  furnish  any  general  information  concerning  it,  but  the 
iadosed  report,  which  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  George  Debray,  who  is 
connected  with  this  oflSce  as  a  special  expert,  will  be  fotmd  to  contain  cer- 
tain details  of  manufacture.  I  inclose  some  historical  notes  relative  to  the 
Gobelin  manufactory,  and  also  communications  sent  to  me  by  the  consul  at 
Marseilles  and  the  vice*commercial  agent  at  Limoges  relative  to  the  tapestry 
manufactories  of  Ntmes  and  Aubusson,  respectively.  In  connection  with 
the  above,  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Department  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  obtain  information  from  French  manufacturers. 

ADAM  E.  KING, 

Consul'  General, 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Paris y  May  g,  i8g2. 


GOBXUN,   BEAUVAIS,  AND  AUBUSSON   TAPESTRIES. 
[  Inclofture  i  in  Consul-General  King's  rq;>ort.] 

Cotton  warps,  denominated  ''boyanx**  are  employed. 

The  weft  employed  is  "two-fold  wool,"  and  is  a  species  of  Australian  mohair  wool,  de- 
Dominated  "  laine  brod^,"  and  haying  the  characteristics  of  being  firm  and  open. 

The  wefts  are  dyed  by  ex|>ert  chemists  and  dyers,  with  the  old  method  of  wood  dyes 
(indigo,  cochineal,  curcuma,  etc.).  From  six  to  eight  thousand  shades  are  dyed  and  employed, 
on  account  of  the  shadings.    The  dyes  employed  render  very  bright  and  resisting  shades. 

Besides  the  woolen  tapestries,  part  wool  and  part  silk  tapestries  are  also  manufactured, 
as  also  a  limited  number  of  all  silk.  When  silk' is  employed  with  wool,  it  serves  to  make  the 
design  dear. 

The  method  of  manufacturing  Gobelin  and  Beanvais  is  as  follows:  A  small  esquisse,  or 
design,  is  first  painted  in  oil  colors  of  the  tapestry  to  be  manufactured,  after  which  a  second 
one,  but  of  natural  size,  is  painted,  permitting  to  distinguish,  besides  the  exact  size,  the  colors 
and  graduations  of  the  future  tiq)e8try.  The  design  is  then  traced  on  the  back  of  the  boyaux, 
or  warp,  with  ink,  or,  more  generally,  with  special  pencils,  with  the  aid  of  tracing  pq)er, 
from  the  large  oil  painting.  The  colors  (wefts)  being  then  dyed,  prepared,  and  assorted,  and 
each  one  contained  on  a  «  spoulin"  made  of  boxwood  and  shaped  in  this  manner — 


Boxwood  tapestry  spotilin. 

No.  144—4. 
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the  artists  proceed  with  the  weaving.  When  a  tapestry  is  large,  it  is  divided  into  several  di- 
visions, each  workman  weaving  a  division,  which  is  rolled  upon  the  looms  as  fast  as  manu- 
factured. 

The  quality  of  Gobelin  tapestries  is  obtained  by  employing  boyaux,  or  warps,  ranging 
from  6  to  lo  threads  and  wefts  ranging  from  12  to  20  threads,  according  to  the  fineness  or 
quality  of  the  work  required. 

In  the  manufacture  of  Beauvais  tapestries  warps,  or  boyaux,  ranging  from  6  to  12  threads 
are  employed  and  wefts  ranging  fix>m  12  to  20  threads.  In  the  manufacture  of  both  Gobe- 
lin and  Beauvais  tapestries  the  wefb  are,  in  general,  double  in  quantity  the  number  of  waips, 
but  a  triple  quantity  is  also  employed;  for  example,  a  warp  counting  6  boyaux  may  be 
woven  with  wefb  of  12,  14, 16,  18,  or  20  threads. 

The  number  of  colors  entering  into  a  tapestry  necessarily  influences  the  quality,  as  on  the 
same  warp  twenty  different  qualities  may  be  manufactured,  according  to  the  number  of  colors 
employed.  The  value  of  each  respective  color  is  considered  double,  that  is,  the  value  of  two 
colors  is  double  that  of  one  color,  three  colors  triple  that  of  one  color,  etc.  The  subjects  that 
the  tapestries  represent  also  influence  their  value,  ordinary  shaded  green  landscapes,  for 
instance,  costing  much  less  than  portraits  requiring  a  variety  of  colors. 

The  value  of  Gobelin  and  Beauvais  tapestries  ranges  from  3,000  to  4,000  francs  per  square 
meter  for  Gobelin,  and  for  Beauvais  tapestry  the  average  price  per  square  meter  is  7,000 
francs. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Government  manufacture  des  Gobelins  are  especially  large 
historical  scenes,  reproductions  from  celebrated  paintings,  etc.,  and  which  are  official  com- 
mands. This  manufactory  is  not  permitted  to  sell  to  private  parties  except  upon  permission 
of  the  minister  of  fine  arts,  under  whose  direction  it  is  placed,  as  is  also  the  manufacture  de 
Beauvais.  The  characteristics  of  the  Beauvais  manufacture  are  almost  in  an  exclusive  man- 
ner small  designs,  among  which  are  a  large  number  of  flowers,  etc.  The  designs  are,  in 
general,  much  more  complicated  than  those  of  the  Gobelin  manufactory. 

The  warps,  or  boyaux,  employed  at  the  Gobelin  and  Beauvais  manufactories  are  always 
perpendicular  and  the  wefls  horizontal. 

To  the  Gobelins  manufacture  is  joined  the  carpet  manufacture  of  **  la  Savonnerie,"  which 
velvet  carpets,  reproducing  historical  and  mythological  subjects,  are  manufactiu^  in  the  same 
way  as  velvets,  that  is,  the  wefts,  after  having  been  woven  into  the  warps,  are  sheared  upon  the 
face  of  the  tissue  (facing  the  artists)  by  measurement  to  a  given  length,  to  give  more  or  less 
thickness  to  the  velvet  effects.  The  warps  are  disposed  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  manu- 
facture of  tapestries,  but  the  artists  work  with  the  face  of  the  tissue  facing  them,  while  it  is 
the  reverse  in  the  manufacture  of  tapestries. 


"& 


s-s- 


Wefts,  or  sdtches,  woven  in  and  cut  into  various  lengths. 


"  Boyaux,"  or  uraups. 


In  the  city  of  Aubnsson  there  are  but  private  manufacturers,  who  manufincture  upon  the 
same  general  principle  as  in  the  State  manufactories,  but  simplifying  the  procedure  and  not 
manufacturing  as  fine  or  with  the  same  care  and  time. 

The  warps  employed  at  Aubusson  are  always  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  the  designs, 
which  are,  in  general,  but  **  gouache,*'  or  water-colcH-  designs,  and  sometimes  ordinary  oil 
paintings,  are  merely  placed  beneath  the  boyaux,  or  warps,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  work- 
men may  distinguish  them  and  follow  the  designs  and  colorings.  However,  when  great 
attention  is  given,  tapestries  rivaling  those  of  the  State  manufactories  may  be  ma^«|actured. 
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The  artists  employed  by  the  French  State  manufactories  receive  very  high  salaries^  while 
those  employed  at  Aubusson  by  private  maoufieurturers  ore  not,  in  general,  well  paid. 

The  time  required  to  manufacture  an  ordinary  tapestry  (ordinary  dimensions)  at  the  Gobe- 
Hn  or  Beauvais  manufactories  is,  on  an  average,  three  years,  while  at  Aubusson  a  few  months 
are  sufficient.     Hand  looms  only  are  employed. 

GEORGE  DEBRAY, 

Special  Expert, 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Paris f  May  j,  1892. 


\WEFTs,offSPOUL  ms' 


Gobeiia  and  Beauvais  band  loom.    (Perpendicular.) 


CmroH 
Wmrps. 


Aubusson  hand  loom.    (Horizontal). 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  GOBELINS. 
[  Inclosure  3  in  Consul-General  King's  report.] 

The  *'  Manufacture  des  Gobelins"  was  established  in  the  year  1607  by  Heniy  IV,  in  the 
scarlet  dye  works  founded  by  Jehan  Gobelin,  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Biivre,  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  After  an  exploitation  of  more  than  fifty  years,  it  was  bought  in  1662  by  Louis  XIV, 
who,  on  the  advice  of  Colbert,  established  the  "  Manufacture  des  Meubles  de  la  Couronne." 
Eight  hundred  workmen  were  then  employed,  three  hundred  of  whom  lived  on  the  premises. 
The  most  celebrated  artists  conducted  the  work,  either  from  their  own  designs  or  plans  or 
firom  the  designs  of  the  best  Italian  masters. 

Besides  the  tapestry  workers  of  the  high  and  low  warp  and  artists  in  mosaic  working  in 
the  Florentine  style,  cabinetmakers  and  goldsmiths  were  also  employed  side  by  side  with 
studios  of  the  statuaries,  the  latter  working  especially  for  Versailles. 

After  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  the  Gobelins  only  manufactured  tapestry.  The  tapestries 
were  twisted  at  Chaillot,  in  the  building  of  a  large  soap  factory  named  **  la  Savonnerie  "  (which 
no  longer  exists)  and  in  which  Louis  XIV  had  established  a  workshop  to  occupy  the  children 
of  the  hospitals.  In  1826  the  works  of  the  Savonnerie  were  transferred  to  the  Gobelins, 
where  they  replaced  the  works  of  low  warp,  which  were  taken  to  the  manufactory  of  Beauvais. 

A  large  part  of  the  buildings  were  burnt  down  during  the  Commune,  on  the  25th  of  May, 
1871  (civil  war  in  Paris).    The  exhibition  rooms,  with  their  contents,  were  consumed. 

The  celebrated  manufactory  of  the  Gobelins  of  dyeing  and  carpets  at  Paris  takes  its  name 
from  Jehan  and  Gilles  Gobelin,  celebrated  dyers,  who,  about  1450,  had  established  on  the 
River  Bi^vre  dye  works  in  order  to  perfect  the  application  of  the  scarlet  color.  Their  factory 
soon  acquired  a  great  renown.  Jehan  Gobelin,  the  head  of  the  family,  died  in  1476.  The 
establishment  was  bought  by  Louis  XIV  and  transformed  in  1667  into  a  manufactory  of  fur- 
niture for  the  Crown,  which  furniture  was  executed  with  the  greatest  taste  and  luxury.  In 
consequence  of  the  great  financial  distress  of  the  Crown  in  1694, these  clever  workmen  were 
sent  away,  and  when  the  Gobelins  were  reopened  several  years  after  the  work  was  restricted 
to  the  fabrication  of  tapestry  for  crowned  heads  and  emment  personages. 

The  national  manufactory  of  the  Gobelins  is  now  divided  into  three  distinct  sections— the 
dye  shops,  tapestry  shops,  and  carpet  workshops.  The  dye  shops  or  works  produce  not  only 
every  kind  of  color,  but  twenty  to  thirty  different  shades  of  each.  Owing  to  the  labors  of  the 
eminent  chemist  M.  Chevreuil,  the  colors  produced  are  perfectly  adherent. 

The  execution  of  the  work  is  so  slow  that  an  artist  can  not  produce  in  one  year  more  than 
one-fourth  of  a  square  yard.  In  1826  the  manufacture  of  carpets  was  added  to  tapestry. 
These  carpets  are  remarkable  for  their  softness  and  the  evenness  of  their  tissue.  Some  of 
these  works  take  from  five  to  ten  years  to  execute  and  cost  from  60,000  to  150,000  francs. 

After  having  made  several  trials,  not  without  success,  to  struggle  with  the  hand  painting 
by  reproducing  pictures,  the  tapestry  works  are  especially  employed  for  the  fabrication  of  de- 
corative hangings  having  a  special  destination  and  essentially  decorative.  Tapestries  made 
in  velvety  tissue  are  also  executed.    The  present  manufactory  will  shortly  be  rebuilt. 

Among  the  tapestries  exclusively  executed  and  exhibited  at  the  Gobelins  the  following 
are  worthy  of  remark :  The  Sacrifice  of  Abraham;  Audience  given  by  Louis  XIV  to  Cardinal 
Chigi,  the  Pope's  Legate;  Cybele  Imploring  Jupiter,  Nymphs  Dancing,  Autumn,  portrait  of 
Colbert,  portrait  of  Louis  XIV  (full  length),  portrait  of  Charles  Lebrun,  Lc  Ch&teau  de  Blob; 
Marriage  of  Alexander  and  Campaspe,  Queen  of  the  Amazones;  the  Triumph  of  Pallas, 
Louis  XIV  Visiting  the  Gobelins,  and  the  Death  of  Joab.  Several  other  tapestries  in  Indian 
dyes,  ancient  Persian  carpets,  and  Dutch  tapestries  of  Bruges  and  Beauvais  also  form  part  of 
this  exhibition.  The  portrait  of  Louis  XIV,  by  Rigaud,  is  considered  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the 
Gobelins. 

On  the  first  floor  there  are  two  tapestry  workshops,  where  the  work  on  hand  consists  of 
hangings,  which,  being  composed  of  several  large  pieces,  will  remain  a  long  time  on  the 
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They  are  destined  to  decorate  a  drawing  room  of  the  Pdais  de  FEIys^e,  a  room  of 
the  National  library,  and  the  staircase  of  the  Senate  at  the  Luxembourg. 

On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  rez  de  chaoss^  and  <^posite  the  exhibition  rooms  are  the 
workshops  of  the  "Savonnerie,"  where  they  have  on  hand  the  hangings  for  the  Pantheon,  for 
a  salocHi  of  the  Elys^,  and  the  vestibule  of  the  National  Library. 


TAPESTRY  ICANUFACTURB  AT  NtMBS. 
[Incloctire  3  in  Consul-Cveoeial  King's  report.] 

The  mannfactnre  of  silk  tapestry  at  Ntmes  has  been  gradually  goii^  down  ever  since 
1750;  but  other  industries  have  arisen  to  take  its  place,  especially  carpet- making  (emplo3ring 
600  to  800  hands),  shawl  and  tartan  making  (1,800  hands),  silk  neckerchiefs  (800  hands),  as 
well  as  the  following  articles  in  silk :  Stay  and  other  laces,  braids,  sewing  thread,  gloves,  and 
sUk  twist    The  total  number  of  hands  employed  in  these  industries  amounts  to  5,450. 

Nlmes  also  produces  *<  tapis  velont^  **  for  furniture,  in  the  manufacture  of  whkh  certain 
processes  are  made  use  of  which  are  the  invention  of  the  Nlmes  manufacturers,  and  of  which 
they  retain  the  monopoly. 

The  chief  feature  which  distinguishes  the  tissues  of  all  sorts  manufactured  at  Nlmes,  fine 
or  coarse,  finom  those  produced  by  the  looms  at  Aubusson  is  their  entirely  mechanical  pro- 
dnctkm.  When  once  the  design  is  established  and  the  threads  are  arranged,  any  number  of 
co(»es  may  be  struck  off,  thus  enabling  the  production  to  be  sold  at  an  infinitely  lower  rate 
than  designs  which  have  to  be  laboriously  copied  by  hand  for  each  reproduction. 

CHARLES  a  TRAIL, 

Gmsul 
Unttbd  States  Consulate, 

AfarseiUett  May  ii,  i8gi. 


DR.  PERRY  to  CONSUL  TRAIL. 

NlMBS,  May  J, 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  much  about  the  manufacture  of  tapestry  here, 
for  the  reason  that  the  business,  which  was  formerly  a  very  important  one,  and  especially  with 
the  United  States,  If  slowly  dyii^  out    There  are  only  three  houses  now,  and  they  sell  their 
goods  at  Paris. 

The  carpet  business  was  also  a  flourishing  one,  but  since  the  protective  tariff  is  in  vogue 
they  can  not  compete  with  the  American  ardde. 

Hopii^  soon  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  yon  here,  and  presentlngyoa  to  any  of  these 
gentlemen  you  may  care  to  see,  believe  me  to  be  as  ever^ 
Veiy  respectfully  yours, 

F.  E.  PERRY. 


TAPI8TRT  MAHUPACTURX  AT  AUBUSSON. 
[Indosnitt  4  in  Comul-GaMnd  Ring's  report.] 
AubussQD  (Crense)  is  a  town  of  about  7,000  inhabitants.    The  chief  industry  consists  in 
the  tapettry  manufactures.    The  oldest  manufactories  were  established  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury.   There  are  manufactured  two  very  different  kinds  of  tapestry. 

(i)  The  artistic  tapestry  (kind  of  Gobelin  tapestry),  used  for  armchairs,  fiimiture,  hang- 
ings aiffixed  lo  walls,  etc.  These  sorts  can  be  seen  exhibited  at  Messrs.  Braqueni^  Brothers, 
i6ne  VivitDoe,  Plaxis.    The  manufiicturers  of  these  artistic  works  are  MM.  Braqaeni6  fipdres. 
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Dnpluit  et  Hamot,  Bemaad,  Vre.  Tab«rt,  Trioot,  Tnmidieek,  Gsonand.    The  prices  are 

from  I15  to  1 100  per  square  meter,  accordiog  to  the  shades  and  fmeneBs  of  deagns.    About 

2,000  worinnen  are  occupied  in  the  productioD,  the  wi^es  being  80  cents  per  day. 

(2)  The  ordinary  tapestry  (carpets  of  all  kinds)  for  floors.     The  leading  manniactnrers 

are  MM.  Croc  p^re  et  fils  et  Jofxand  (house  in  Paris  at  No.  12  me  de  Ci6rj),  and  MM. 

Sallandrouze  Brothers.     These  two  manufactories  do  mechanical  weaving  (Jacquard  frames). 

The  carpets  are  worth,  according  to  quality,  from  75  cents  to  I3  per  square  meter.    The 

number  of  workmen  is  1,900. 

A.  JOUHANNAUD, 

Vue-  Comnurcial  Agent. 
United  States  Commercial  Agency, 

Limoges^  April  20 ^  tSgi. 


HOPS  IN  BADEN,  RHEIN-HESSEN,  AND  THE  PALATINATE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  WINTER,  OF  MANNHEIM. 

For  the  year  1891  there  were  7,351  acres  devoted  to  hop  culture^  being 
2,728  hectares  in  Baden,  47  hectares  in  Rhein-Hessen,  and  201  hectares  in 
the  Palatinate  (Rhein  Pfalz);  total,  2,976  hectares  (i  hectare=2.47  acres). 

The  years  1890  and  1889  ^^^e  practically  the  same  as  to  area. 

The  total  weight  of  the  hop  crop  harvested  on  this  area  in  189 1  was 
2,950,000  kilograms  (6,490,000  pounds). 

Though  the  area  devoted  to  hops  was  the  same  in  1890,  the  quantity  and 
quality  were  not  equal  to  1891.  The  quantity  in  1890  was  5,115,440 
pounds. 

The  area  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  hop  crop  of  1889  were  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  of  1890. 

There  was  no  part  of  the  crop  of  1891  in  the  hands  of  growers  or  farm- 
ers on  January  i,  1892,  and  very  little  of  it  in  the  hands  of  dealers  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year. 

On  January  i,  1891,  there  was  still  a  small  stock  in  the  hands  of  growers; 
about  one-fourth  of  the  crop  was  in  the  hands  of  farmers  and  dealen. 

The  hops  grown  in  these  respective  districts  are  consumed  .at  homCi 
practically  very  little  being  exported  to  other  parts  or  countries. 

Hops  are  imported  from  Austria  (Bohemia)  in  considerable  quantity 
and  consumed  by  the  large  brewing  establishments  of  Baden  and  the  Palat- 
inate. About  the  same  quantity  was  imported  in  the  year  1891  as  in  the 
preceding  year,  the  amount  of  the  import  showing,  in  fact,  no  material 
change  for  some  years  past. 

Prices  in  Baden  were  as  follows:  In  September,  1891,  70  to  90  marks 
per  50  kilograms,  according  to  quality,  the  highest  price,  90  marks,  being 
paid  for  prime  quality;  on  January  i,  1892,  prices  were  up  to  120  marks 
per  50  kilograms  for  average  quality  and  130  marks  for  prime  quality. 

The  following  are  the  addresses  of  the  largest  planters  or  growers  of 
hops:  Burgermeister  C.  Mechling,  Schwetzingen,  Baden,  Germany;  Alt- 
burgermeister  Breiter,  Sandhauaen,  bie  Heidelberg,  Baden,  Genuoiy;  Dr. 
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Herdt,  Heidelberg,  Baden,  Germany.     The  latter's  hop  farm  is  in  Hessen, 
near  Keppelheim. 

The  leading  hop  merchants  are  Messrs.  Mayer  &  Dinkel,  Mayer  &  Lema, 
and  Oppenheimer  &  Co.,  of  Mannheim,  Baden,  Germany. 

I  am  largely  indebted  for  the  foregoing  statistics  to  Messrs.  Mayer  & 
Dinkel,  hop  merchants  and  exporters  of  Mannheim,  an  enterprising  and 
reliable  firm  which  does  considerable  export  business  to  the  United  States. 

The  hop  culture  is  carried  on  by  small  farmers,  who  cultivate  but  a  few 
acres;  large  plantations,  like  some  to  be  found  in  the  United  States,  are  not 
to  be  even  thought  of  in  Germany.  Another  difference  is  in  the  harvesting 
and  preparing  of  the  crop  for  market.  The  German  hop-grower  only  dries 
his  hops  before  placing  them  on  the  market,  while  the  American  hop-grower 
dries  them  and  packs  them  up  before  offering  his  crop  for  sale.  The  Ger- 
man hop  merchant  purchases  the  crop  in  the  field,  and,  though  the  hops  are 
dried  or  cured,  the  buyer  must  do  his  own  packing  preparatory  to  shipment. 

JNO.  F.  WINTER, 

CofuuL 

United  States  Consulatb, 

Mannheim^  May  ii^  i8g2. 


THE  CAMPHOR  TRADE  OF  JAPAN. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  SMITHERS,  OF  OSAKA  AND  HIOGO. 

The  camphor  tree,  from  which  the  resinous  gum  is  distilled,  is  a  species 
of  the  laurel,  and  is  found  in  the  provinces  of  Tosa,  Hiuga,  and  Satsuma, 
in  the  south  of  Japan.  Large  groves  of  the  trees  are  owned  by  the  Japanese 
Government,  the  wood  being  very  desirable  for  shipbuilding.  The  districts 
in  which  the  camphor  tree  is  found  are  mountainous  and  situated  far  from 
the  sea.  No  reliable  information  can  be  obtained  as  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  gum  before  being  transported  in  junks  to  Hiogo.  The  peasants 
who  engage  in  distilling  the  roots  and  branches  of  the  trees  are  said  to  be 
poor  and  employ  the  rudest  machinery. 

The  market  value  of  crude  camphor  gum  and  of  oil  of  camphor  per  picul 
(133^  pounds)  during  the  past  year  was  as  follows : 

Dnioed #38.25 

Wet- 37.00 

CMd  dry..- 43-50 

Afcnge.... 3^' 50 

Camphor  oiL 5.25 

The  highest  and  lowest  prices  during  the  same  period  were  as  follows : 

Highest I40.00 

Lowest- 3300 

Camphor  gum  is  exported  in  tubs  measuring  about  6}i  cubic  feet;  oil  in 
kerosene  tins  and  cases.     The  grades  are  from  old  dry  down  to  new  wet,  and 
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the  various  grades  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  adulteration.  In  oil  there 
are  two  grades — white  and  brown. 

Adulteration  is  practiced  for  the  most  part  by  adding  water  and  oil  just 
as  far  as  the  buyer  will  tolerate.  In  some  cases  20  pounds  of  water  will  run 
out  of  a  tub  in  twelve  hours.  The  unadulterated  article,  known  as  the  good 
old  dry,  can  sometimes  be  bought.  The  only  system  of  tests  in  determining 
value  of  the  different  qualities  is  by  burning  and  by  absolute  spirit.  The  per- 
centage of  pure  camphor  which  the  crude  yields  when  refined  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  crude.  The  average  percentage  of  gum  produced 
from  the  wood  as  compared  with  the  original  weight  of  the  wood  can  not  be 
accurately  ascertained  here,  the  only  foreigner  known  to  have  visited  the 
camphor  districts  having  declined  to  furnish  any  information  on  the  subject. 

To  importers  in  the  United  States  who  wish  to  obtain  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  camphor  industry  in  all  its  details,  including  the  purchase  and 
shipment  of  the  article,  I  would  specially  recommend  that  a  competent  agent 
be  sent  to  Japan  to  visit  the  camphor  districts  and  study  the  process  of  manu- 
facture, packing,  etc. 

Statistics  of  the  export  trade  of  camphor  from  Hiogo  during  the  years 
i889-'9i  are  as  follows,  in  catties  of  i^  pounds  each: 

Table  showing  tfu  experts  of  camphor  from  Hiogo, 


Whither  exported. 


Qmntity. 


X889. 


S890. 


1891. 


Euiop«  (oountilet  not  specified) 

London 

Germany. 

United  Sutet. «... 

China „ 

France 

Total 


CatHts. 

x55,ioo 
1,098,700 

I,Z98,900 

1,951,600 

340,600 

907,400 


Cmitut. 

Catttks. 

683.400 

». 777, 300 

1,946,500 

335.600 

490,700 

909,900 

175,000 

*»*77»ooo 

855,400 

51,900 

965,100 

«99.40o 

3,716,100 


3,850,400 


Tad/e  showing  the  exports  from  1880  to  rSgr. 


Year. 


QuanUty. 


Year. 


Quantity. 


x88o. 
i88i. 
i88a. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 


Caitut. 

9,089,000 

•.«34»4O0 
3,x6z,ooo 
3,566,000 
•»990#ooo 

•,••0,700 


x886. 
Z887. 
z888. 
X889. 
1890. 
X89X. 


Catties. 

3»49S*«oo 

4.816,400 

••  839,400 

4,ut,soo 

3,7z6,xoo 

S»  890,400 


Unitid  States  Consulats, 

Osaka  and  Hiogo^  May  §^  1892. 


E.  J.  SMITHERS, 

Consui. 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  CAMPHOR.* 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  JONES,  OF  NAGASAKI. 

The  mannfacture  of  camphor  is  an  important  industry  on  the  island  of 
Kin  Shiu  (Kew  Shew). 

From  the  port  of  Nagasaki  there  were  exported  in  the  year  1882  15,186.18 
piculs,  valued  at  1277,792.  A  picul  is  133^  pounds.  From  other  ports  of 
the  island  not  yet  open  to  foreign  trade  a  large  quantity  was  shipped  by  na- 
tive merchants  in  native  vessels  to  Shanghai,  in  China,  and  Hongkong, 
whence  it  finds  its  way  to  India  and  England ;  little  or  none  of  it  is  exported 
to  the  United  States.  The  camphor  tree  grows  abimdantly  all  over  this 
portion  of  Japan.  It  is  found  alike  on  high  elevations  and  in  the  valleys 
and  lowlands.  It  is  a  hardy,  vigorous,  long-lived  tree,  and  flourishes  in  all 
situations. 

Many  of  these  trees  attain  an  ^lormous  size.  There  are  a  number  in 
the  vicinity  of  Nagasaki  which  measure  10  and  12  feet  in  diameter.  The 
ancient  tem^de  of  Osuwa,  at  Nagasaki,  is  situated  in  a  magnificent  grove  of 
many  hundred  grand  old  camphor  trees,  which  are  of  great  age  and  size, 
and  are  still  beautiful  and  vigorous.  I  am  told  that  there  are  trees  at  other 
places  in  Kiu  Shiu  measuring  as  much  as  20  feet  in  diameter.  The  body  or 
trunk  of  the  tree  usually  runs  up  20  and  30  feet  without  limbs,  then  branch- 
ing out  in  all  directions,  forming  a  well-proportioned,  beautiful  tree,  ever 
green  and  very  ornamental. 

The  leaf  is  small,  elliptical  in  shape,  slightly  serrated,  and  of  a  vivid 
dark-green  color  all  the  year  round,  except  for  a  week  or  two  in  the  early 
spring,  when  the  young  leaves  are  of  a  delicate,  tender  green.  The  seeds  or 
berries  grow  in  clusters  and  resemble  black  currants  in  size  and  appearance. 
The  wood  is  used  for  many  purposes,  its  fine  grain  rendering  it  especially 
valuable  for  cabinetwork,  while  it  is  used  also  for  shipbuilding.  The  roots 
make  excellent  knees  for  ships. 

I  have  sent  many  seeds  of  the  camphor  tree  to  the  United  States,  in  the 
hope  of  adding  to  our  own  arboriculture. 

In  the  manufacture  of  camphor  the  tree  is  necessarily  destroyed,  but,  by 
a  stringent  law  of  the  land,  another  is  planted  in  its  stead.  The  simple 
method  of  manufacture  employed  by  the  natives  is  as  follows : 

The  tree  is  felled  to  the  earth  and  cut  into  small  pieces,  or,  more  prop- 
erly speaking,  into  chips. 

A  large  metal  pot  is  partially  filled  with  water  and  placed  over  a  slow 
fire.  A  wooden  tub  is  fitted  to  the  top  of  the  pot,  and  the  chips  of  cam- 
phor wood  are  placed  in  this.  The  bottom  of  the  tub  is  perforated,  so  as  to 
permit  the  steam  to  pass  up  among  the  chips. 

A  steam-tight  cover  is  fitted  on  the  tub.  From  this  tub  a  bamboo  pipe 
leads  to  another  tub,  through  which  the  inclosed  steam,  the  generated  cam- 
I^r,  and  oil  flow.    This  second  tub  is  connected  in  like  manner  with  a  third. 


*  Reprinted  from  CoKSUUOt  Rbports  No.  3s. 
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The  third  tub  is  divided  into  two  compartments,  one  above  the  other,  the 
dividing  floor  being  perforated  with  small  holes,  to  allow  the  water  and  oil 
to  pass  to  the  lower  compartment.  The  upper  compartment  is  supplied 
with  a  layer  of  straw,  which  catches  and  holds  the  camphor  in  cr3rstal  in 
deposit  as  it  passes  to  the  cooling  process.  The  camphor  is  then  separated 
from  the  straw,  packed  in  wooden  tubs  of  133^  pounds  each,  and  is  ready 
for  market. 

After  each  boiling  the  water  runs  off  through  a  faucet,  leaving  the  oil, 
which  is  used  by  the  natives  for  illuminating  and  other  purposes. 

A.  C.  JONES, 

Consul, 
United  States  Consulate, 

Nagasakiy  March  269  iS8j^ 


ELECTRICITY  AND  CONDUITS   IN   HAVRE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  WILLIAMS, 

Replying  to  Department  circular  of  June  9,  1891,  in  relation  to  dectric 
power,  conduits,  etc.,  I  need  to  explain  that  my  delay  has  been  caused  by 
the  unfinished  state  of  that  enterprise  here,  the  plant  therefor  having  been 
but  recently  erected. 

Answers  to  sev^al  questions  asked  of  the  engineer  were  delivered  to  me 
to-day,  and  I  hasten  to  transmit. 

It  is  my  belief  that  knowledge  of  what  is  here  at  Havre  will  not  be  of 
value  further  than  to  show  its  insignificance  as  contrasted  with  kindred  enter- 
prises in  American  cities  of  like  population  and  importance.  Seemingly 
Europe  died  in  giving  birth  to  America. 

(i)  The  capital  of  the  electric  company  is  200,000  francs,  or  138,600. 

(2)  It  supplies  at  present  no  street  or  other  public  lights. 

(3)  It  supplies  14,000  private  lights  of  from  10  to  16  candle  power. 

(4)  Also,  to  the  docks,  14  elevated  lights,  82  feet  in  elevation,  of  600- 
candle  power  each. 

(5)  Private  lights  for  stores,  markets,  etc.,  are  of  300-candle  power. 

(6)  The  company's  plant  is  of  1,500-horse  power. 

(7)  The  cities  of  Caen,  Rennes,  and  Fdcamp,  in  my  consular  district, 
also  have  electric  plants,  but  neither  in  those  cities  nor  at  Havre  is  electricity 
used  as  a  motive  power. 

(8)  The  length  of  underground  conduits  at  Havre  is  14  kilometers  (8.69 
miles)  and  are  of  diameters  varied  by  sections  from  the  plant  to  the  outer 
terminus,  there  being  9  sections  with  diameters  as  follows,  vis,  30,  25,  20, 
16,  13,  II,  10,  8,  and  7  millimeters,  respectively.  The  conduit  is  of  copper 
insulated  with  gutta-percha,  then  banded  or  incased  in  a  wrap  of  metallic 
cloth  and  coated  with  coal  tar.  Thus  prepared  it  is  buried  about  18  inches 
underground  in  a  very  frail  and  cheap  case  of  woodi  which,  within  and  with- 
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out,  is  also  coated  with  coal  tar.     The  perfection  oi  street  drainage  here 
doubtless  makes  such  incasing  amf^  for  preservation. 

(9)  The  system  used  is  that  of  Ferenti. 

(10)  The  business  is  that  of  a  limited  corporation. 

(11)  Perhaps  the  features  of  this  enterprise  most  worthy  of  conmient  are 
the  onerous  and  multiplied  tax  burdens  mider  which  it  rests,  and  which  are 
a  fsLiT  sample  of  those  of  every  business,  limited  or  large,  in  France.  For 
example,  this  company  pa3rs  the  city  as  taxes:  On  every  ton  of  coal  con- 
sumed, 96  cents;  1 19. 30  per  year  for  each  kilometer  (14)  of  its  conduit;  5 
per  cent  per  jrear  of  gross  receipts.  The  company  is  required  to  supply  light 
to  the  city  at  two-thirds  of  the  regular  price  for  public  buildings  and  at  half 
the  r^nlar  price  for  streets,  parks,  etc  Aside  from  the  above  burdens  the 
company  pays  annual  licenses  to  both  the  Government  and  the  city.  The 
total  of  this  license  is  1 298. 80,  63  per  cent  of  which  goes  to  the  General 
Government,  la  per  cent  to  the  departmental  government,  and  21  per  cent 
to  the  communal  government.  The  company  also  pa3rs  a  rent  on  all  build- 
ings, engines,  boilers,  dynamos,  conduits,  etc.  This  rent  is  somewhat  sim- 
ilar to  groand  reat,  and  is  paid  as  an  added  tax,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
the  company  paying  this  rent  owns  the  entire  property. 

The  above  notes  refer  to  special  burdens,  and  are  to  be  added  to  such 
general  and  usual  taxes  as  may  be  and  are  imposed  upon  property,  incomes, 
rents,  etc. 

The  dectric  company  has  no  control  over  or  connection  with  either  the 
telegraph  or  telephone.    There  are  667  telephones  in  Havre. 

.  O.  F.  WILLIAMS, 

Unitbd  States  Consulate, 

Havre i  May  18 ,  18 g2. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  SORSBY,  OP  GUAYAQUIL. 

The  preparation  for  planting  the  cacao  bean  consists  in  clearing  the  land 
of  all  underbrush  and  trees  by  cutting  and  burning,  which  is  commenced 
about  July  and  pushed  until  the  rainy  season,  beginning  in  November,  De- 
cember, or  January.  After  the  ground  has  been  cleared  of  all  debris,  it  is 
marked  in  rows  about  3  yards  wide,  and  in  each  row  sticks  are  driven  about 
3  yards  apart,  and  at  the  foot  of  each  stick  a  hole  about  3  inches  deep  is 
made,  into  which  are  put  three  or  four  beans,  over  which  is  thrown  sufficient 
earth  to  oover  them.  The  next  step  is  to  plant  rice,  bananas,  or  other 
cereals  or  plants  of  rapid  growth  and  shade  to  protect  the  young  cacao  plant 
from  the  sttn's  rays.     It  is  usual  to  thus  protect  the  plant  for  three  or  four 
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The  tree  matures  in  six  years,  but  begins  bearing  usually  at  four,  aftei 
which  the  only  care  necessary  is  to  cut  out  the  weeds  twice  a  year ;  and  this 
is  the  only  cultivation  ever  given  the  cacao  tree  in  Ecuador. 

An  average  of  one  thousand  trees  to  the  cuadra  (about  i^  acres)  are 
planted.  The  life  of  the  tree  is  about  loo  years,  the  height  about  15  feet; 
the  trunk  is  clear  of  branches  for  5  or  6  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  foliage 
is  a  rich  green  and  abundant. 

A  heavy,  deep,  vegetable  soil  is  required,  because  the  cacao  tree  has  but 
one  main  root  or  taproot,  which  grows  straight  down  7  or  8  feet.  If  this 
main  root  or  taproot  strikes  a  clay  or  gravel  formation  the  usefulness  of  the 
tree  ceases. 

The  total  cost  of  the  purchase  and  preparation  of  the  land,  purchase  and 
planting  of  the  seed  bean,  and  caring  for  the  plant  until  maturity  or  until 
it  has  reached  a  safe  stage  will  not  exceed  I300  per  thousand  trees. 

The  laborers  to  look  after  and  care  for  the  trees  and  to  plant  cereals  or 
plants  to  shade  the  tree  while  young  usually  have  the  privilege  of  living 
upon  and  cultivating  the  land  free  of  rent ;  there  is  not,  however,  any  fixed 
rule.  If  the  owner  personally  supervises  the  work  of  the  estate,  the  labor  is 
employed  by  the  day,  month,  or  year,  and  the  revenue  from  the  cultivation 
of  the  land — the  planting  of  cereals  or  plants  to  protect  the  young  cacao 
plant — ^belongs  to  the  owner. 

The  manner  of  gathering  the  cacao  is  by  cutting  the  pods  from  the  tree 
with  a  large  knife  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  cane  or  pole.  With  these  knives 
one  set  of  laborers  go  ahead  cutting  off  the  pods,  another  follows  gathering 
and  throwing  them  into  piles,  another  follows  cutting  the  pods  open,  another 
follows  scooping  out  the  beans,  and,  finally,  another  follows  with  mules  to 
carry  the  beans  to  an  open,  cleaned,  and  dry  place,  where  they  are  dried  by 
being  spread  in  the  sun  for  about  six  days.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total 
cost  of  gathering  and  preparing  the  cacao  for  the  market  does  not  exceed 
I3  per  100  pounds. 

After  gathering  and  drying,  the  bean  is  sent  to  Guayaquil  in  bulk  or  in 
sacks  upon  rafts,  in  canoes,  or  by  steamers,  at  a  minimum  rate  of  freight, 
where  it  is  disposed  of  by  the  planter  to  an  exporter  or  commission  mer- 
chant. After  reaching  Guayaquil  the  bean  undergoes  more  treatment.  It 
is  unloaded  from  the  rafts,  canoes,  or  steamers  by  the  laborers  and  taken  to 
the  warehouses  {bodegas\  where  it  is  first  cleaned  by  passing  through  a  large 
sieve  manipulated  by  two  men.  By  this  method  the  bean  is  cleared  of  the 
dust  and  dirt,  leaving  only  the  veins  and  hulls,  which  are  picked  out  by 
hand,  leaving,  finally,  the  cleaned  bean,  which  is  spread  in  thin  layers  in 
the  sun  for  four  or  five  hours,  when  it  is  ready  for  sacking  and  shipment 

It  is  estimated  that  the  loss  in  weight  from  handling  after  arrival  at 
Guayaquil  or  final  port  of  shipment  is  about  5  per  cent,  which  is  charge- 
able to  the  purchaser  abroad,  as  the  exporter,  as  a  rule,  buys  only  upon 
orders.  In  fact,  every  charge,  from  the  time  the  cacao  arrives  at  Guayaquil 
from  the  estate  until  it  is  placed  on  board  of  the  steamer  for  shipment 
abroad,  is  paid  by  the  foreign  purchaser. 
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A  commission  of  2^  to  4  per  cent,  which  constitutes  the  visible  profit  of 
the  exporter  or  commission  house,  is  charged  to  the  producer  abroad. 

All  of  the  refuse  from  cleaning  the  cacao,  viz,  the  dust,  pelotas,  and 
dried  veins,  has  a  market  value  and  goes  to  swell  the  profits  of  the  exporter 
or  commission  house  here.  The  fine  dust  passing  through  the  sieve  is  worth 
$2  per  100  pounds;  the  hulls,  or  pelotas,  $4  per  100  pounds;  and  the  veins, 
used  for  food  for  horses  and  mules,  $1  per  bag. 

There  are  three  grades  of  cacao  grown  in  Ecuador,  as  follows: 

The  "Arriba,**  the  first  grade,  is  grown  on  the  Guayas  River  and  its 
tributaries  above  Guayaquil.  This  is  the  best  grade,  and  represents  about 
65  per  cent  of  the  whole  crop,  the  main  season  for  which  extends  from 
January  to  July. 

The  "Balao,"  the  second  grade,  is  grown  below  Guayaquil  in  a  country 
adjacent  to  Port  Balao,  from  which  this  grade  derives  its  name,  and  equals 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  crop,  the  main  season  for  which  is  from  July 
to  December. 

The  "Machala,"  the  third  grade,  is  j^fown  still  further  south,  adjacent 
to  the  port  of  Machala,  and  equals  about  15  per  cent  of  the  whole  crop,  the 
principal  season  for  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  second  grade,  Balao — 
from  July  to  December. 

The  cacao  district  of  Ecuador,  as  at  present  represented,  embraces  a 
radius  of  about  80  miles,  with  the  city  of  Guayaquil  as  its  base,  though  the 
best  quality  of  cacao  and  the  greatest  yield  per  tree  I  have  seen  in  the  Re- 
public was  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Esmeraldas  (where  the 
placer  gold  regions  are)^  where  no  attention  is  given  to  its  culture ;  but 
the  life  of  the  plant  is  said  to  be  of  short  duration,  because  the  depth  of  the 
soil  is  not  sufficient 

While  it  is  true  that  cacao  has  its  seasons,  yet  a  little  of  each  class  is 
gathered  and  marketed  outside  of  their  respective  seasons.  That  gathered 
after  the  principal  crop  is  called  "Rebuscoz,"  or  gleanings,  and  often  is  as 
good  as,  or  better  than,  that  of  the  main  season. 

There  are  still  two  other  classes  or  grades  of  cacao  grown  in  Ecuador: 
One  known  as  the  "Caraquez,"  grown  in  the  province  of  the  port  Bahia  de 
Caraquez,  on  the  coast  north  of  Guayaquil,  which  is  about  the  same  in  quality 
as  the  Machala;  and  the  other  is  grown  near  the  port  of  Esmeraldas,  on  the 
coast  north  of  Bahia  de  Caraquez,  and  is  superior  to  all  other  cacao  produced 
in  Ecuador,  though  the  production  is  insignificant.  The  two  latter  grades 
represent  about  10  per  cent  of  the  total. 

In  round  numbers  there  are  30,000,000  trees,  and  the  annual  production 
is  from  28,000,000  to  30,000,000  pounds  of  cacao. 

The  value  of  a  cacao  estate  is  based  upon  the  number  of  trees  thereon, 
and  not  upon  the  amount  of  land  embraced  therein.  The  nominal  value  of 
a  tree  is  i  sucre  (equivalent  to  70  cents  according  to  present  rate  of  exchange). 
This  is  the  nominal  value — the  price  at  which  they  can  be  purchased  when 
the  owner  seeks  a  buyer,  which  is  a  rare  occurrence;  when  the  purchaser 
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seeks  the  owner,  he  may  have  to  pay  as  high  as  2  sucres  per  tree.  As  a  rule, 
cacao  estates  are  not  in  the  market.  Taxes  are  nominal,  the  crop  uniform, 
the  profits  great  and  sure,  the  labor  cheap  and  reliable,  and  the  immediate 
future  free  from  danger  of  overproduction. 

The  methods  of  cultivating  the  tree  and  gathering  and  preparing  the  bean 
for  market  are  difficult,  tedious,  and  crude,  everything  being  done  by  hand 
and  nothing  by  machinery. 

From  the  moment  the  pod  is  cut  until  the  bean  is  sacked  and  embarked 
the  least  possible  time  is  lost.  Everything  is  pushed  as  rapidly  as  the  habits 
and  customs  of  the  people  admit,  and  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  were  a 
little  study  and  more  attention  given  the  method  of  cleaning  and  curing  the 
bean  could  be  immensely  improved  in  quality. 

Ten  dollars  an  acre  would  be  the  maximum  price  of  lands  suitable  for 
cacao  culture,  ^25  an  acre  the  maximum  cost  of  clearing  and  preparing,  and 
|2oo  the  maximum  cost  per  acre  of  700  trees — ^planting  and  caring  for  till 
maturity.     Upon  this  basis  an  estate  of  200  acres  would  cost : 

LaiKL ^2,000 

Clearing  and  cleaning 5»ooo 

Planting  and  caring  for 40,000 

Interest  on  capital  at  10  per  cent  for  five  years  (which  is  an  overestimate,  because 
the  ^0,000  need  not  be  paid,  except  in  installments^  amounting  to,  say,  #8,000 

or  |io,ooo  per  annum) 23,500 

Total.. 70,500 

Minimum  market  value  of  140,000  trees  at  70  cents  each 98,000 

Clear  gain 27,500 

The  profits  arising  from  production  may  be  determined  upon  a  basis  of 
half  a  pound  per  tree  for  the  fifth  year  and  i  pound  thereafter,  by  the  fol- 
lowing tables,  compiled  by  Messrs.  Martin  Reinberg  &  Co.,  Guayaquil,  ex- 
porters and  commission  merchants  of  the  highest  standing  and  responsibility. 
By  these  tables  it  will  be  noted  that  the  yield  of  the  season,  whether  short 
or  full,  affects  the  value  of  the  cacao,  the  market  value  rising  and  falling  in 
sympathy  with  good  or  bad  seasons;  and  what  is  lost  in  the  yield  is  gained 
in  the  price.  Thus  it  is  that,  with  a  poor  crop  in  1891  and  unfavorable  re- 
ports for  1892,  the  price  to-day  is  |i8  per  quintal  for  the  best,  or  Arriba, 
grade.  This  state  of  affairs — the  close  sympathy  of  price  with  yield — is  easily 
accounted  for  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  world's  product  and  supply 
is  inadequate  to  the  demand. 

The  estimate  of  the  cost  of  an  estate  of  200  acres,  it  may  be  well  to  re- 
peat, is  a  maximum  estimate,  it  being  possible  under  favorable  circumstances 
or  by  close  personal  attention  and  management  to  make  th^  amount  stated 
in  dollars  represent  sucres. 
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Month. 


Airiba. 


MMhalau         Tocat 


1888. 


Maick. 


A|nl> 


May.. 


Scpt<oiber«» 


October 

JfovcnberM 


TocaL. 


Z889. 


Febniaiy... 


Apca... 
May.... 


Jdy 

Aagost 

September.. 


November.. 
December.. 


Total.. 


1890. 


Fcbfoary..^. 
Marcli. 


April 

May 

JaDe.„...... 


Asgittt .. 


October. 

ffovcmber.. 


ToiaL. 


.991. 


March. 


May.. 

Jnly« 


September  w 


October.. 

November. 

Ueoember.) 


Total.. 


Pmmdt. 

3,ii«,i6i 
4.4»7,Wi 

i»o6«,88i 

•01,599 
449»"3 


P0mmdi. 
4l»4y> 

3.7«7 
58.9«4 

4x1.500 
34^,3^ 

7»7,3<H 
x87,03x 
»97,737 
180,941 
X48,5xi 


Pamtds, 

54.033 

5.489 

14,181 

«34,090 

517.964 

7«4.»79 

i,ao6,689 

900,688 

»8o,439 

37».47« 

405.791 

4M.5« 


19, 480,59* 


3,091,906 


5.090,604 


1,184,800 

i,8t4,8*S 

3.075.  3>8 

3,959,106 

9,801,9x4 

1,306,9x4 

7M.6«6 

3*4.076 

••9.986 

•97,496 

499.470 

i,909,45> 


1x8,634 
64.94« 
6x;345 
168,118 
470,054 
336,6x5 
408,838 
469.600 
383.075 
«3a.097 
153.944 
998,030 


•14.999 

97.967 
61.373 
130.835 
397. 7*5 
434.800 
780,016 

9>5.379 
604,9x0 
436, •96 
367.415 
•93.38* 


i6,737.5M 


3.165,393 


4.734.339 


9,050,400 
'.797.70* 
3,696^97* 
3.990.8x9 
4,900,899 
a.  166,948 
1,680,566 
1.566.596 
«,«9*,377 
i,no,964 
806,705 
538.695 


349.800 
116,949 
«86,435 
«3«.385 
404.3>5 
198.176 
6ox,473 

441.565 
944.«39 
540,977 

3*7,475 


•68,500 
i*4.7«i 
100,755 
37i,xi6 
589,785 
•86.9X7 
i.«78.970 
1,077,060 

651,633 
75a,oix 
739.36* 
470.440 


«5.« 


,5T» 


4,596,566 


6,793.63a 


S*4,«37 

343.548 

i*«^.a48 

3.860,536 

4.i6«,305 

i.3fo.«47 

538.970 

576,104 

480,674 

•13.400 

000,950 

513. »83 


187,739 
80,708 

35.149 
166,096 
408.996 
378,538 
344,397 
438,904 
956,033 
169,406 
140,903 

89,854 


188,980 
148,813 
99,571 
155,850 
599,991 
6x9,036 
797,400 
865,086 
655,699 
•55,893 
175,35a 
105,607 


15,050,696 


•,690,343 


4,339,593 


/WmhIt. 
7«^.«34 
807,767 
3.185.396 

4.631,975 

5*357.347 
•.861,97s 

3. •73. 753 

•.780.873 

1.300,689 

940,513 

8o8,.54 

l,010.000 


97,679,198 


5.184,831 
•.057.703 
3.198.096 

3.551.099 
3.669.693 

•.099.631 
1.913.480 
», 709, 135 

i,9ia,57x 

885.819 

1,000,809 

1,800,865 


94.637,304 


9,670,700 
9,039, 4a5 
4,074,  x6x 
4,493,390 
5,187,999 
9,6ox,34X 
3,601,009 
3,9o8,X49 
9,385,575 
9,987.ai4 
a,xo6,344 
1.336.540 


36,391,770 


900,858 

576,059 

1.390,968 

4,183,980 

5,xoo,S9* 

0,367,001 

1,6x0,767 

x,88o,994 

1.191,999 

63*.7«« 

$«7.8o7 

7*8,664 


01,080,639 
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Table  shewing  entries  of  aU  grades  of  cacao  into  Guayaquil  during  the  last  fiffy-two  years. 


Yew. 


1840.... 
184X..., 
1849... 
1843..., 
1844..., 
«845... 
1846..., 
1847... 
1848.... 
1849-.. 
1850... 
185Z..., 
185a.... 
1853... 
1854... 
1855... 
i85C_. 
1857... 
1858..., 
1859.... 
1860.... 
i86z.... 
186a... 
1863..., 
1864.... 
1865... 
1866... 


Quantity. 


QuintaU. 
149,669 
ZZ4, loa 
67.090 
X54.634 
85.741 
97, 890 
zis.oao 
i»o,736 
axo,074 

X4a,347 
zio,66o 
95,670 
X39»655 
«3a,430 
zo9.9az 
« 50, 897 
»33,736 
X47,659 
198, Z87 
Z36, 187 
z67,6z7 
z86,78z 
z6o.a6z 
164. 01  z 

zx4,5o6 
149,671 
995,077 


867.. 
868.. 
869.. 
870.. 
87... 
879.. 
873.. 
874- 
875- 
876.. 

877- 
878.. 
879.. 
880.. 
88z.. 
889... 
883.. 
884.. 
885- 
886.. 
887.. 
888.. 
889.. 
890.. 
89Z.. 


Total.. 


Quantity. 


Quimtal*. 
z97,96o 
»".355 
«73.49a 
a33»«44 

Z79,499 

«87,a38 
a4S»969 
a47,493 
xo3,500 

«o»993 
•05,3O7 
K>3»309 
3«5.34« 
338,80a 
993,089 
189,046 
Z5o,zos 
x8o,soo 
994,588 
384,760 
334, "TO 
976,7*1 

346,373 
363,907 
9zo,8a6 


9,5",91B 


Table  showing  the  average  price  of  cacao  and  bank  rate  of  exchange  by  months  for  the  past 

five  years. 


Moo^ 


Price  of  cacao. 


Aniba.        Balao. 


Premium  of  exchange. 


New 
York.» 


London.f 


Paris.t 


Ham- 
bui^.f 


Z887. 


January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July« 

Auguet 

September.. 
October..... 
November.. 
December.. 


January.... 
February., 

Mfipr»» 

April 

lilay. 

J«ne^ 

July- 

August .... 


x888. 


Pet0t. 

z8.9o 
z8.9o 
Z9.00 

Z9.90 
9Z.90 
95.00 
93.90 
39.90 
93.00 
93.00 
99.00 

zB.oo 

18.  90 

18.90 
99.90 
93.00 
99.00 
99.00 

91. 00 


Peso*, 
Z7.00 
Z7.00 
Z7.00 
z8.oo 
19.00 
90.00 
Z9.90 
Z9.90 
x8.9o 
Z9.90 
Z9.90 

Z7.90 

Z7.90 
Z7.20 
Z9.00 
Z9.90 

X8.90 

X9.00 
X9.00 
xt.ao 


Peto*, 
x6.oo 
x6.oo 
x6.9o 
X7.00 
x8.oo 
X9.00 
x8.2o 
z8.9o 
X7.90 
X7.00 
x8.9o 
x6.oo 

x6.9o 
16.90 
x8.oo 
z8.9o 

X7.90 

x8.oo 
x8.oo 
sS.oo 


Percent. 
79.9 
70 
70 
79.9 

70 
67 
70 
75 
70 
79.9 

7» 


Percent, 
66 
66 
66 
65 
64.9 
63.9 

63 

66.9 

66 

65.9 

65. « 

64 


•Sixty  dayi. 


79.9 
7Z.9 

70 
67.9 
68.« 
75 
76 
77 
t  Ninety  dayi 


65.9 
65 
69.9 
59.  a 
60.9 

67 
69.  a 

7Z.9 


Percent, 

65 

65 

64 

63.9 

69.9 

6a 

64.« 

65 

64.* 

64.« 

64.9 

63.a 
6z.9 

58 

59 
66 
68 
70.* 


Pier  cent, 
64 
64 
64 
63 
6e.9 
6z.9 
6z 

63a 
64 
63.« 
63 
6e 

6z.9 

69.9 

60 

57 

58 

«y 

69.9 
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TMe  shmoing^  the  average  price  of  cacao  and  bank  rate  of  exchange ^  etc. — Condnued. 


Month. 


Price  of  cacao. 


Arriba. 


Balao.      Machala. 


Premium  of  eicchange. 


New 
York. 


Paris. 


Ham- 
burg. 


1888— Condmied. 

September  ......M. ..... 

October—... 

Norember. 

December.. 

1889. 

January 

February 

Marcli- 

April 

May 

June 

Jo»y 

Angost  .»........^ 

September......^.... ........ 

October 

fiOTember.......M... .••...... 

December..... ..........  ..».•• 

1890. 

Jaiiaary...» »... 

Febniary 

March 

April. 

May 

Juoe............ 

July 


Ai^iist .......... 

September  M...a 


October.. 


MoTcmber.. 


Jaxniary^. 
Fdiroary  »... 

Mardi.. 

April 

May 

Jane 

Jnly 

Anguat 

September... 
October......^ 


2891. 


Noivember... 
Pccc  pber..w 


Pesos. 

3Z.OO 

sz.ao 

M.SO 

aa.ao 

aa.ao 
33.90 
83.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
34.30 
95.00 
35.00 
95.00 
33.90 
33.00 

19. 00 
31.30 

33.00 
33.00 
34.00 
33.90 
93.00 
90.90 
17.  30 

x6.oo 
z6.oo 
z6.oo 

z6.oo 
z6.ao 
87.00 
87.00 

90.30 
37.00 
99.00 
99.30 
87.S0 
34.30 
84.00 
34.30 


PSS0S. 
Z8.30 
19.  90 

19.  ao 
19.30 

19.90 
90.00 
90.00 
ao.oo 
90.00 
90.00 
90.90 
90. 90 

31.  90 
31.  90 
81. 00 
19.30 

z8.oo 

19. 00 
19. 00 
19.30 
30.00 
19.  80 
19. 00 
17. 00 
15.90 
15.30 
15.90 
15. 00 

X5.OO 
15.90 
90.00 
30.00 
19. 30 
19.  90 
89. 00 
83.90 
93.00 
83. 00 
33. 00 
3Z.30 


PeS0S, 

x8.oo 
18.90 

Z8.90 

z8.oo 

Z8.30 

Z9.00 
Z9.00 
Z9.00 
Z9.00 
Z9.00 
19.30 

Z9.30 
90.  30 
30.90 

90.00 

Z8.80 

Z7.30 
z8.oo 
z8.oo 

Z8.30 

19.00 
i8.flo 
z8.oo 
z6.oo 
Z4.30 
Z5.00 
15.00 
14.30 

Z4.30 

Z5.00 
18.30 
18.30 

Z8.90 
Z8.90 

Z9.00 
99.00 

9Z.90 


90.90 

ao.9o 


Percent, 
77 
7« 
79 
76 

78.3 

77.9 

75 

77 

79.8 

78.3 

83 

73 

85.  a 

87 

87.3 

83.9 

79 
8x 
8z 
74 
Ti.a 

70 

68 

63.3 

47.9 

49.  a 

53 

63 

66.8 

r> 

74.  a 

75.  a 
68.3 
75 
74 
78.8 
80 
81.9 
84.8 

88.8 


Percent, 
73 
73 

7a8 
70.3 

74.3 
73.3 
70 
73 

73 

73.8 

77.9 

78 

80 

8z 

89 

75 

75 

74.9 

74.3 

66.3 

63.8 

69.8 

60.3 

56.8 

4x 

45 

49 

55.  a 

61 

63.8 

66.3 

67.3 

60.3 


7X.8 

73.  a 
75 

79.  a 
77 


Percent. 
7a 
73 

69.3 
69.3 

73 
7t 
<59 
7« 
7a 
7« 
76 
77 
76 
80 

80.3 
74 

73.  a 

73 

73 

65 

63 

6z 

59 

55 

39.3 

43.  a 

47.  a 

S3 

59- a 

63.3 

65 

66 

59.8 

66.3 

66.8 

70.3 

73.8 

73.3 

78 

75.3 


Per  cent, 
7t 
7x 

68.8 
68.3 

73 

70 

68 

70 

70.9 

70 

75 

75.3 

77.3 

79 

79.3 

73.8 

7a 
7Z.a 

7Z.8 

63.8 

60.3 

59.  a 

57.8 

53.8 

38 

4X 

46 

58.8 

58 

6z 

63.3 

65 

58.3 

65.9 

65.8 

69.3 

7Z.8 

73 

76.8 

74 


WILLIAM  B.  SORSBY, 

Consul' General* 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Guayaquil f  May  21  p  i8g2. 
No.  144 ^5. 
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TRADE   OF  REVEL. 

REPORT  BY  CONSULAR  AGENT  VON  GLEHN. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  my  annual  report  for  the  year  1891. 

The  statistics  just  published  of  the  trade  of  this  port  for  the  year  show  a 
decrease  of  about  J9, 300,000  on  imports  and  of  |i, 000,000  on  exports,  or  a 
total  decrease  of  ^10,300,000  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  a  result 
which  was  to  be  expected,  when  taking  into  consideration  that  the  entire 
crops  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia  were  destroyed,  causing  a  famine 
in  that  part  of  Russia  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  which,  of  course, 
has  reacted  on  the  trade  of  the  whole  Empire,  of  which  the  statistics  give  a 
clear  but  regrettable  evidence.  Importers  had  not  only  to  contend  with 
diminished  sales,  but  also  with  higher  exchange  ruling  towards  the  second 
half  of  the  year,  and  exports  of  grain  and  seeds  were  entirely  checked  by 
the  ukases  prohibiting  all  exports  of  breadstuffs  since  the  famine  of  the  south 
became  the  talk  of  the  day. 

This  naturally  caused  a  fall  in  the  value  of  the  paper  currency,  /.  ^.,  a 
rise  in  exchange,  which  would  doubtless  have  been  much  more  considerable 
if  the  imports  had  kept  up  on  the  same  level  as  in  previous  years.  To-day 
I  gold  ruble  is  equal  to  1.56  rubles  in  paper  currency,  while  last  year  at  this 
period  it  was  only  1.35  rubles.  Under  these  circumstances  the  past  year 
has  been  one  of  the  worst  for  the  trade  of  this  port  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
as  imports  amount  to  only  about  one-third  and  exports  to  about  three-fourths 
of  what  they  were  in  1880,  the  year  of  the  highest  prosperity  this  port  has 
had. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  value  of  imports  and  exports  during 
the  last  six  years : 


Year. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


1886. 
1887. 
z888. 
X889. 
Z890. 
Z89Z. 


|ai,835,3i6 
28,634,964 
a2,o7a,564 

«a, 707,978 
97,X70,oo3 

17,903*539 


IS»osz,96» 
za,6t5,8az 
zo, ZS4, za6 

7»3»7.33« 
zo,zo3,688 
9**87,738 


IMPORTS. 

Cotton  imports  from  the  United  States  show  a  decrease  of  about  51,- 
000,000  pounds  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year  and  are  70,000,000 
pounds  behind  those  of  i88y,  as  the  following  figures  show: 

Pounds. 

1887 - 150,221,376 

1888 «  80,163,180 

1889 106,470,288 

1890 132,037,524 

1891^ «  80,688,456 
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All  imports  from  the  United  States  came  forward  in  vessels  under  con- 
tinental flags,  no  American  vessels  having  entered  or  left  this  port  since  July, 
1886.  There  arrived  direct  from  the  United  States  in  all  11  vessels,  of  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  «i 2,568  registered  tons,  against  22  vessels,  of  24,585 
registered  tons,  in  1890  and  26  vessels,  of  30,676  registered  tons,  in  1889, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  indirect  lines  of  steamers  via  Hull  and  Ham- 
bojrg  absorb  more  and  more  the  carrying  trade  to  this  port  from  the  United 
States. 

Table  showittg^  the  value  of  imports  and  whence  they  originated  for  the  last  five  years. 


Countries. 


Z887. 


z888. 


X889. 


1890. 


Z89X. 


United  States... 
Great  Britain.... 

Germany... « 

Fiance ^ 

Denmark.. 

Netherlands — .. 

Sweden ..... 

Norway 

Spain 

Bclgiom... 

Italy 

Poitugal.^. 

Btazil.. 

Africa,  etc 

Total 


^,386,743 
8,928,78a 

6,509,459 

2, 135,590 

923,554 

6x4,831 

a8o,S57 

K»,77S 

98.341 

xo,497 

a,  860 


$5,174,890 

10,439,328 

4,055,998 

4,87a 

665,008 

636,174 
x85,69a 
93,575 
5,525 
73,4»a 
ao,857 


18.199,497 

8,6x4,583 

5,874,764 

1,968 

973,473 
551,697 

57.767 
xz9,6ia 
1,490 
14,440 
xo,68o 

367 


$7,x6x,B77 

9,905,576 

8,655,576 

74,855 

2x0, X93 

707,977 
x3i,8ao 

XOI,907 


fe, 969. 437 

6,954,639 

6,28x,7ix 

180,880 

50,167 

312,77a 

45,760 

109,785 

3.416 


91,795 

147,910 

1,915 


934,004 


60,858 


1,665 
190 


165 


,.  39,3x9,050 


31,408,993 


a7,x70,oo3 


17,903,539 


Table  showing  the  principal  articles  imported  during  the  last  five  years. 


Articles. 


1887. 


Z889. 


X890. 


X891. 


Cotton 

Yams. ^ 

oa « 

Salt: 

Foreign 

From  the  Crimea- 
Herrings,  salted 

Wine  in  casks. 

Fruits. 

Coffee » 

Tea 

Rice ~ 

Maize- 

Coal  and  coke 

Machinery... 

Iron  and  steel  goods... 

Drugs 

Meials.. 


Pounds. 
x5o,aax,376 
3,395.788 
1,369,548 

8,090,628 

43,398,xo8 

5,3o6,xia 

390,888 

x,o84,7i6 

997,090 

194,488 

56,03a 

15,084 

X 10,^86, 892 

xo, 058, 004 

3,619,77a 

x6, 489, 584 
29,530,656 


Pounds. 

80,539,904 
9,356,380 
1,364,904 

359,188 
30,373,480 

6,449,344 
559,996 
607,  X40 

1,006,37a 
axo,x68 
1x6, xoo 


130,885,660 
8,994,293 
3,399,568 
15,459,120 
19,537,898 


Pounds. 
xo6,47o,988 
X, 730, 188 
1,351,864 

313,876 

56,x40,aoo 

8,534,196 

340,488 

893,896 

775,764 

97,900 

95,796 

540 

136.854,504 

8,x8a,764 

3,116,700 

11,515,968 

X4, 968, 873 


Pounds. 
139,037,594 
1,449,779 
3,400,956 

418,536 
57,694,039 
6,224,400 

341,640 
9,930,776 
1,824,660 

355,240 

X22,5o8 


1x0,3x3,8x3 
XI, 968, 776 

3,578,904 
17,179,740 
11,999,494 


Pounds. 

80,688,456 

859,860 

X, 706,508 

330,379 

43,700,176 

xo,  157, 868 

730,584 

3,169,648 

1,236,024 

804,372 

160,596 


124,060,608 
8,594,7»9 
3,«44,636 
X3, 632, 580 
9.959.990 


EXPORTS. 


There  was  no  export  trade  from  this  port  to  the  United  States  direct  or 
indirect 
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Tabu  shewing  the  value  of  exports  from  Revel  and  their  destinations  for  the  last  five  yean 


Countries. 


1887. 


Z890. 


Z89Z. 


Great  Britain. 

Gennany 

Sweden 

Netheriands.. 

Fiance 

Denmark....... 

Belgium. 

Norway 

Portugal,  etc. 

Total... 


$5,4x8.589 
1,690,183 
1,330,36a 
1,283,610 

X, 257, 9^3 
3x9,196 
393,663 
43,360 
37,907 


l4,as«,933 

x,7W>,54« 

601,337 

1,394,035 

1,136,604 

397,603 

643,631 

99,a40 

34,965 


14,467,935 

«, 370,176 

350,436 

2,583,388 

596,748 

430,169 

193,894 
10,367 


>4, 755, 765 
1,356,956 
546,350 
»,769.S4a 
842,378 
506,715 
335,088 


89a 


14,563,830 

1,641,930 

69,305 

1,613,115 

849,565 

344,795 

6a, 759 

41,610 

830 


11,656,693 


10,165,371 


8,991,966 


10,103,683 


9#«87,738 


Table  showing  the  principal  articles  exported  during  the  last  five  years. 


Articles. 


1887. 


1889. 


1890. 


1891. 


Spirits gallons. 

Oats busheb, 

Rye.... do.... 

Wheat do.... 

Buckwheat.. do.... 

Bariey do.... 

Linseed. do.... 

Oilcakes pounds, 

Flax do.... 

Tow do.... 

Mineral  oil do.... 

Deals.. number, 


6,  108,  681 

7,555,9*4 

a,9a9,3a9 

i,ai5,37o 

333,900 

307,130 
1,310,446 
15,871,608 

44,449,99« 

8,313,904 

4, 706, 380 

63,048 


4,894,096 

8,961,648 

1, 745,496 

500,300 

3x6,550 

844,348 

1,3x1,364 

11,343,844 

37,536,616 

4,8x3,948 

5,711,330 

xoa,o8x 


3,991,680 
7,663,776 
1,058,463 
1,363,610 
88,860 
1,018,790 
»,  140, 553 
xo,  745,038 

39,333,556 
3,305,396 

8,899,168 

^40,564 


4,419,537 
4,518,433 
1,538,704 

4,x66,765 

43,910 

9x8, X84 

1,551,510 

io,x47,86o 

37,937,816 

9,901,493 

3,954,376 

41,193 


1,688,846 
3,390,485 
«»  446,  593 
3,366,337 

3,  "5 

600,784 

674,500 

7,«i9.334 

43,637,513 

4,436,488 

5,397,840 

45.025 


NAVIGATION. 

This  port  was  closed  by  ice  from  the  beginning  of  February  till  the  end 
of  March,  when  a  passage  was  cut  through  the  ice  in  order  to  enable  several 
steamers  to  enter.  During  this  period  of  blockade  all  steamers  destined  for 
this  port  had  to  discharge  at  Baltic  Port,  which  is  the  outer  port  of  this 
harbor  and  was  open  to  vessels  about  a  month  sooner  than  Revel. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  vessels  entered  at  and  cleared 
from  this  port,  as  well  as  their  tonnage,  for  the  last  five  years: 


Ymt. 


Entered. 


No.         Tons. 


Cleared. 


No.  Tons. 


1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
X891. 


809 
651 
554 
607 
1,446 


413,196 
345,636 
395,667 
3»4,i48 
339,533 


799 
645 
558 
613 
,430 


411,371 
338,097 
303,621 
318,330 
335,379 


E. 


United  Statei$  Consular  Agency, 

Revel^  April  28 i  1892. 


VON  GLEHN, 
Consular  Agent, 
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SULPHURING   HOPS   IN   GERMANY. 

TRANSMITTED  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  EDWARDS,  OF  BERUN 
[Translation  from  the  Berlin  Staatsbilrger  Zdttmg  of  May  14, 1899.] 
The  greatest  hop  market  of  Germany  is  Nuremberg.  The  vicinity  of  Nuremberg,  and 
especially  the  villages  of  Spalt,  Hersbruck,  Lauf,  Langenzau,  Neustadt,  and  Altdorf,  pro- 
duce the  finest  hops  in  Germany.  Hop  culture  is  there  so  extensive  that  at  times  one  travels 
00  the  railway  for  half  an  hour  without  seeing  any  crop  except  hops.  From  Nuremberg 
breweries  in  every  part  of  Germany  are  supplied  with  good  Bavarian  hops,  chiefly  indirectly 
through  hop  dealers.  The  best  sorts  are,  indeed,  often  purchased  by  the  breweries  directly 
from  the  producers.  This  is,  however,  not  alwa3rs  possible,  and  the  poor  peasants  are  forced 
to  bring  their  wares  to  the  Nuremberg  market  and  sell  them  there  to  the  hop  dealers.  There 
are  in  Nuremberg  about  286  hop  dealers,  of  whom  only  about  6  are  Christians,  and  these, 
in  their  business  maxims,  do  not  differ  in  the  least  from  their  Jewish  competitors.  Naturally 
much  money  is  made  in  the  hop  trade.  In  what  a  shameless  way,  however,  both  the  small 
producers  and  the  brewers  are  swindled  by  the  hop  dealers  is  probably  unknown  to  many  a 
brewer  who  thinks  himself  a  sharp  business  man,  and  this  is  why  we  here  reveal  the  manip- 
ulations of  dealers,  as  explained  to  us  by  an  expert,  in  the  interest  of  brewers  and  the  beer- 
drinldng  public. 

The  hops,  which  naturally  have  a  reddish  or  greenish  yellow  color,  have  the  character- 
istic that,  when  not  sufficiently  dried,  in  moist  weather  they  very  quickly  become  heated  and 
spoiled,  taking  a  brown  color  and  becoming  covered  with  mold.  Now,  the  wisest  thing  pro- 
ducers could  do— and  they  would  also  get  better  prices — would  be  to  bring  their  hops  to 
market  dry.  Usually,  however,  the  producers  have  no  drying  apparatus  of  their  own, 
although  every  little  village  could  supply  itself  with  a  drymg  house  for  bad  autumns.  For 
conserving  moist  wares  sulphur  is  used.  In  the  one  hundred  and  forty-two  hop-sulphuring 
kilns  in  Nuremberg  1,000  centners  of  sulphtir  are  used  annually.  If  the  hops  were  properly 
dried  down  so  that  they  contained  not  more  than  10  or  12  per  cent  of  water,  they  would 
never  become  heated  when  kept  in  a  dty  place.  By  sulphuring,  however,  the  water  com- 
ponent can  be  raised  to  22  per  cent.  Naturally  the  dealer  prefers  to  sulphur  the  hops  «  for 
their  better  conservation,*'  and  in  this  way  to  be  able  to  sell  to  the  brewer  20  per  cent  of 
water.  The  sulphurer  has,  however,  still  other  fraudulent  purposes,  which  we  will  now  ex- 
plain by  an  example. 

Let  us  go  in  the  (all  to  the  com  market  in  Nuremberg  when  it  has  rained  during  the 
nigbt  and  continues  to  rain  in  the  daytime.  In  the  forenoon  the  peasants  unload  their  wet 
wares.  If,  then,  in  the  afternoon  one  sticks  his  hand  into  such  a  wet  bag,  it  actually  bums 
him.  The  dealer  naturally  knows  what  wUl  happen,  and  thereon  he  builds  his  plan.  The 
custom  has  grown  up  that  on  each  market  day  only  a  certain  number  of  dealers  buy,  each  indi- 
vidoal  dealer  having  his  turn. 

In  the  forenoon  the  dealer  offers  the  peasant  a  very  low  price ;  naturally  the  peasant 
refuses.  But  of  all  the  hop  dealers  standing  near  not  one  cares  for  the  peasant  and  offers  him 
more.  The  dealers  who  are  prevented  by  custom  from  buying  on  that  market  day  are  never- 
theless all  on  the  ground.  In  the  meanwhile  noon  comes  and  the  dealers  go  to  dinner.  Foi 
the  poor  peasant  everything  is  getting  worse,  his  wares  are  growing  warmer,  and,  unless  he 
has  the  necessary  drymg  appliances,  in  a  couple  of  days  he  may  as  well  throw  his  wares  upon 
the  dunghill.  At  last  the  peasant  is  glad  when  the  dealer  takes  the  wares  at  a  spot  price. 
Now  what  happens  with  such  hops  ?  They  go  to  the  magazine  of  the  dealer,  where,  half 
burnt  and  moldy,  they  are  cooled,  and  then,  just  as  they  are,  treated  to  a  plentiful  dose  of  sul- 
phuric add.  Thereupon  they  look  as  though  freshly  picked,  and  are  sent  to  the  brewer  in  the 
nozUi  as  C,  at  prima  prima,  or  choirt,  the  brewer  congratulating  himself  on  the  beautiful 
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hops  he  has  obtained.     Now,  perhaps,  the  sulphur  is  not  directly  dangerous  to  health,  but 
that  from  such  wares  no  good  beer  can  be  made  is  self-evident. 

Now,  one  may  rightly  ask,  why,  then,  does  the  brewer  buy  sulphured  hops,  and  why  does 
he  not  refuse  to  accept  wares  having  a  diminished  value  ?  There  are  two  important  reasons 
for  this.  First,  many  brewers  do  not  possess  the  technical  knowledge  necessary  in  order  to 
recognize  as  reduced  in  value  and  half  spoiled  the  hops  made  outwardly  beautiful  by  sulphur- 
ing. We  would  like  to  advise  brewers  who  purchase /r/ma  wares  and  nevertheless  fail  to 
make  good  beer  to  give  their  hops  oftener  for  test  to  men  having  good  technical  educations. 
We  can  assure  the  brewer  who  in  this  way  has  fallen  behind  that  the  dealer  will  pay  him 
any  damages  he  may  demand.  Often,  however,  the  brewer — especially  the  smaller  brewer — 
is  dependent  upon  the  hop  dealer  because  he  owes  him  money.  It  is,  therefore,  the  object 
of  every  hop  dealer  to  get  the  brewery  owner  in  his  hand  by  lending  him  money  upon 
security  subject  to  draft  or  in  some  other  way.  When  this  is,  however,  accomplished  the 
independence  of  the  brewer  is  at  an  end.  He  must  take  from  the  hop  dealer  even  the  worst 
wares.     Here  ends  the  brewery  and  begins  the  beer-slop  factory. 

To  the  question,  how  is  this  evil  to  be  remedied  ?  we  refer  to  a  leading  article  in  No. 
367 A,  of  August  9,  1 89 1,  entitled  "  Wine- Dressers'  Unions  in  the  Valley  of  the  Ahr." 
There,  too,  the  wine  dealers,  and  especially  those  belonging  to  "  the  chosen  race,"  held  the 
wine  trade  in  their  hands  in  such  a  way  that  the  wine-dressers  became  continually  poorer 
while  the  former  became  continually  richer.  There,  too,  the  wine-dressers,  unless  they 
wished  to  starve  with  their  families,  were  compelled  to  sell  for  spot  prices  oflfered  by  the  ring 
of  wine  dealers.  There,  at  length,  manhood  asserted  itself  by  calling  into  existence  a  union 
of  Walportsheim  wine-dressers,  which  was  very  soon  joined  by  seventy-two  producers  out  of 
a  total  of  seventy-eight.  "  One  for  all  and  all  for  one  "  was  the  principle  upon  which  they 
worked,  and  the  result  exceeded  all  expectations.  Should  not  the  hop  producers  adopt  this 
idea?  Should  they  do  this,  and  we  certainly  hope  that  they  will,  they  would  do  well  to 
accept  as  their  pattern  the  statutes  of  the  Walportsheimer  Union-of  Wine-Dressers,  which 
would  be  gladly  sent  to  them. 

**  One  for  all  and  all  for  one" — with  this  idea  they  must  begin  their  war  with  the  hop 
dealers,  and  the  result  will  be  the  victory  of  the  producers. 


AUSTRALIAN    PEARL-BUTTON   SHELLS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  WALLACE,  OF  MELBOURNE. 

In  reply  to  instruction,  in  the  interest  of  pearl-button  manufacturers  in 
the  United  States,  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  a  short  report  on 
the  Australian  pearl-button  shell.  My  excuse  for  not  supplying  fuller  sta- 
tistics is  that  the  pearl-shell  fisheries  are  2,000  miles  from  this  port.  I  may, 
however,  be  able  to  supplement  the  report  after  a  time. 

The  merchants  of  the  colony  of  Western  Australia  who  deal  in  pearl  shells 
are  Messrs.  W.  D.  Moore  and  Lilly  &  Holdsworth,  of  Perth,  and  Capt. 
Riddell,  of  Freemantle. 

The  pearl  shells  found  on  these  coasts  suitable  for  button  manufacturing 
are  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Shanks  Bay,  but  at  the  present  time  these 
grounds  are  closed  for  a  period  of  four  years,  owing  to  the  excessive  fishing 
having  somewhat  exhausted  the  supply.  These  shells  realize  from  ;^2o  to 
;^4o  (^97-33  to;Ji94.66)per  tonin  the  market,  according  to  quality  and  the 
state  of  the  market. 
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There  is  another  fishery  in  the  northwest,  at  Roebuck  Bay,  but  the  shells 
there  are  very  large,  from  i^  to  3  pounds  each,  and  are  not  used  for  but- 
ton-making. These  shells  realize  from  ;^7  to  ;^io  (^34.06)^  to  ^48.66^) 
per  cwt.  (112  pounds). 

The  export  duty  on  pearl  shells  is  ^£2  (I9.73)  per  ton. 
There  has  been  some  fishing  and  prospecting  for  pearl  shells  off  the 
northern  coast  of  South  Australia,  but  so  far,  the  information  at  hand  would 
seem  to  indicate,  with  but  indifferent  success. 

GEO.  H.  WALLACE, 

Consul-  General. 
United  States  -Consulate-General, 

Melbourne^  June  27,  i8g2. 


TRADE   AND  COMMERCE  OF  HIOGO. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  SMITHERS. 

The  year  1891  was  not  a  profitable  one  to  the  merchants  of  this  consular 
district.  At  the  opening  of  the  year  the  market  was  overstocked  with  im- 
ported goods,  upon  which,  in  many  instances,  a  heavy  loss  was  sustained  by 
reason  of  the  continued  fall  in  exchange.  In  the  principal  article  of  the  ex- 
port trade,  that  of  tea,  the  high  price  which  was  maintained  during  the  firing 
season  and  the  failure  to  realize  corresponding  prices  in  the  United  States 
was  very  disastrous  and  caused  the  failure  of  one  of  the  principal  exporters. 
The  imports  at  Hiogo  for  1891  amounted  in  value  to  121,326,207  (United 
States  gold)  and  the  exports  to  116,263,811,  being  a  falling  off  in  imports, 
as  compared  with  1890,  of  ^8,084,149  and  an  increase  in  exports  of  ^1,798,- 
933- 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Imports. — The  imports  from  the  United  States  amounted  in  value  to 
13,291,172,  which  is  a  decrease,  as  compared  with  1890,  of  |8o6,i62.  This 
large  decrease  is  owing  to  a  diminution  in  kerosene  importations,  the  returns 
showing  that  15,711,250  gallons  were  imported  during  the  year,  against 
21,760,280  gallons  in  1890.  It  would  be  misleading,  however,  to  suppose 
that  this  large  falling  off  in  kerosene  imports  indicates  a  decline  in  popularity 
of  the  American  oil.  In  1890  the  shipments  were  far  in  excess  of  the  de- 
mand, 750,000  cases  having  been  carried  over  into  the  new  year.  American 
oil  had  to  face  serious  opposition  from  the  Russian  product  during  the  year. 

In  1890  the  imports  into  Japan  of  Russian  oil  amounted  to  3,840,670 
gallons  and  in  1891  to  7,978,180  gallons,  an  increase  of  more  than  100  per 
cent  American  oil  has  still  the  preference  over  the  Russian  product,  and 
at  an  increased  cost  of  from  5  to  6  cents  a  case;  but  to  retain  for  the  United 
States  the  ascendency  in  the  markets  of  the  world  in  this  most  important 
staple  it  would  seem  to  be  necessary  that  the  refiners  should  put  the  price  at 
the  same  figures  as  the  Russian  oiL 
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There  was  a  large  increase  in  importation  of  American  raw  cotton  dur- 
ing the  year,  6,218,697  pounds  having  been  imported,  valued  at  1901,852.41. 
The  present  unprecedentedly  low  price  of  American  cotton  has  undoubtedly 
increased  the  demand.  Superior  grades  of  cotton  yarn  are  manufactured  at 
the  Osaka  and  other  cotton  mills  in  Japan  by  mixing  one-half  of  the  Ameri- 
can with  a  like  quantity  of  Indian  cotton.  Greater  attention  should  be 
paid  by  American  shippers  to  baling  the  cotton,  so  as  to  prevent  waste. 
There  is  a  marked  contrast  in  the  way  the  American  and  the  Indian  cotton 
is  baled,  to  the  detriment  of  the  former. 

Exports, — ^The  exports  to  the  United  States  amounted  in  value  to  ^4, 371,- 
374,  an  increase  over  1890  of  1179,215.  Tea,  crude  camphor,  and  rice  are 
the  principal  exports. 

NAVIGATION. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty  steamers  from  foreign  countries,  of  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  304,549  tons,  entered  during  the  year,  and  31  sailing  vessels. 
Of  the  latter  7  were  under  the  American  flag.  In  the  coastwise  trade,  in 
which  foreign  and  Japanese  steamers  are  engaged,  556  steamers  entered,  with 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  824,018  tons,  and  7  sailing  vessels. 

HEALTH  AT  HIOGO  AND  OSAKA. 

While  cholera  has  not  existed  in  an  epidemic  form  in  this  consular  dis- 
trict during  the  year,  it  has  prevailed  in  some  of  the  central  and  northern 
provinces  to  a  considerable  extent,  over  nine  thousand  deaths  having  been 
reported.  Until  better  sanitary  regulations  are  adopted  Japan  must  continue 
to  suffer  from  this  terrible  malady. 

E.  J.  SMITHERS, 

ConsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Osaka  and  HiogOf  May  s^  i8g2. 


PEANUT  REFUSE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  EDWARDS,  OP  BERLIN, 

I  have  the  honor  to  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  imperial  German 
health  authorities  have  discovered  that  the  refuse  left  after  the  oil  has  been ' 
extracted  from  peanuts  contains  50  per  cent  of  albumen. 

This  discovery,  which  may  prove  of  interest  to  the  peanut  industry  of  the 
United  States,  was  made  during  some  recent  experiments  which  were  being 
conducted  by  the  imperial  German  health  authorities  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain whether  a  healthy  bread  could  not  be  made  of  a  mixture  of  rye  flour 
and  peanuts  in  some  form. 

W.  H.  EDWARDS, 

Consul'  General. 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Berlin,  July  17 ,  i8g2. 
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PEOPLE,  INDUSTRIES,  AND  TRADE  OF  BRITISH  GUIANA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  CARROLL,  OF  DEMERARA. 
AREA  AND   INHABITANTS. 

The  area  or  extent  of  the  colony  of  British  Guiana  is  variously  estimated, 
some  placing  it  at  60,000  square  miles,  others  at  100,000  square  miles,  and 
others  again  at  a  much  higher  figure  than  the  latter,  while  others  place  it  at 
between  60,000  and  100,000  square  miles ;  but,  as  the  boundaries  between 
the  colony,  Brazil,  and  Venezuela  appear  to  be  undetermined,  there  is  ample 
room  for  even  more  estimates.  Should  those  who  estimate  it  at  100,000 
square  miles  be  correct,  then  the  colony  is  larger  than  Great  Britain.  The 
interior  is  a  vast  wilderness  of  forest,  mountain,  and  river,  inhabited  by 
several  tribes  of  Indians,  who  are  practically  independent,  and  are  estimated 
to  number  10,000. 

The  inhabitants  of  British  Guiana  consist  of  representatives  of  all  the 
principal  races  except  the  Polynesian.  The  African  predominates,  with 
115,588,  closely  followed  by  the  East  Indian  coolie,  with  105,463.  The 
aboriginal  Indians  number  7,463  in  the  settlements,  while  the  census  puts 
down  an  estimate  of  10,000  for  those  living  beyond  the  reach  of  the  enu- 
merators. The  Chinese  number  3,714,  and  are  steadily  decreasing.  The 
Europeans  only  reach  a  total  of  16,724,  of  whom  12,166  are  Portuguese; 
while  the  mixed  races — ^mostly  colored,  the  offspring  of  the  African  and 
European — number  29,029. 

The  sugar  plantations  are  generally  conducted  by  East  Indian  coolies, 
the  Creole  or  native  colored  man  not  being  depended  upon  to  any  extent 
on  account,  it  is  said,  of  his  distaste  for  continuous  work.  The  colored 
man  generally  lives  in  a  village,  where  he  owns  a  piece  of  land,  in  the  center 
of  which  he  builds  his  house,  and  around  and  to  the  rear  of  the  same  he 
cultivates  his  provisions  when  so  inclined.  Nearly  all  the  colored  villages, 
however,  I  am  told,  are  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  very  few  of  the  people  at- 
tempting to  cultivate  their  grounds,  and  those  who  do  are  in  constant  dread 
of  the  depredations  of  the  idlers.  In  order  to  obtain  a  bare  living,  the  vil- 
lager works  one  or  two  days  on  a  neighboring  plantation,  while  the  few  in- 
dustrious people  grow  plantains,  sweet  potatoes,  cassava,  and  other  vege- 
tables for  their  own  use  and  for  sale.  Fruit  could  be  grown  in  abundance, 
but,  unfortunately,  the  number  of  idlers  is  so  great  that  it  is  understood  that 
very  little  is  allowed  to  ripen,  it  being  stolen  before  the  owner  thinks  it  fit  to 
gather.  The  inhabitants  of  all  the  villages  number  125,757,  the  most  pop- 
ulous of  these  being  Plaisance,  on  the  east  coast  of  Demerara,  containing 
4,705  people.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages 
could  attain  a  fair  measure  of  prosperity  if  they  would  keep  their  provision 
grounds  in  cultivation,  but,  as  it  is,  I  am  informed  they  are  often  destitute 
and  half  starved.    The  urban  population  of  the  colony  numbers  62,079, 
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being  over  one-fifth  of  the  whole.  There  are  only  two  towns — Georgetown, 
the  capital  of  Demerara  and  the  colony  of  British  Guiana,  and  New  Am- 
sterdam, the  capital  of  Berbice,  Essequebo  having  no  capital.  New  Amster- 
dam has  8,903,  and  Georgetown  53,176,  inhabitants. 

The  capital  is  a  city  with  a  mayor  and  council,  two  cathedrals  (Anglican 
and  Roman  Catholic),  with  their  respective  bishops,  a  residence  for  the 
governor,  and  extensive  public  buildings.  The  city  is  handsome,  with  wide 
streets  laid  out  at  right  angles,  many  of  the  houses  being  surrounded  by 
trees  and  large  gardens.  The  palm  is  most  conspicuous  and  abundant. 
Many  of  the  houses  have  towers,  from  which  the  buildings  appear  as  if  in  a 
forest.  The  city  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Demerara  River,  on  the  eastern 
bank,  the  sea  being  to  the  north  and  the  river,  which  is  the  harbor  for  ship- 
ping, on  the  west.  It  covers  an  area  of  nearly  4  square  miles,  nearly  every 
street  being  straight  and  continuous  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  the 
city.  Water  street,  which  is  the  business  thoroughfare  and  parallel  with  the 
river,  is  thronged  with  a  motly  crowd  of  half-clad  Africans,  picturesque 
Hindoo  coolies,  quiet  Chinese  storekeepers,  and  here  and  there  a  naked 
Indian,  while  Portuguese,  Scotch,  English,  and  French  help  to  make  up  an 
interesting  spectacle  to  a  stranger. 

BUSINESS  AND    AGRICULTURE. 

The  mercantile  class  is  made  up  generally  of  Europeans,  the  Portuguese 
having  the  greater  portion  of  the  retail  trade  in  their  hands.  Small  pro- 
vision stores  are  at  almost  every  street  comer  in  the  capital,  while  every  vil- 
lage and  plantation  is  dotted  with  them.  In  these  are  sold  breadstuffs,  salt 
meat  and  fish,  and  other  household  necessaries,  almost  all  of  which  are  Amer- 
ican. Even  com,  which  could  easily  be  grown  in  the  colony  and  of  which 
two  or  three  crops  could  be  gathered  annually,  is  imported  to  a  considera- 
ble extent.  The  colony  is  progressive  to  some  extent,  but  not  to  that  de- 
gree which  could  naturally  be  expected.  No  doubt  this  is  due  to  its  position 
in  the  tropics.  Up  to  the  present  no  suitable  agricultural  people  have  set- 
tled in  the  colony,  as  everything  outside  the  sugar  plantations  is  accomplished 
in  the  most  primitive  manner.  Even  on  these,  on  account  of  the  land  being 
in  most  cases  below  the  level  of  the  highest  tides,  the  fields  are  cut  up  into 
small  beds,  surrounded  by  open  drains,  so  that  neither  plows  nor  other  ma- 
chinery can  be  utilized,  the  consequence  being  that  they  are  cultivated  with 
fork  and 'shovel.  For  the  same  reason  only  large  capitalists  can  carry  on 
the  sugar  plantations,  as  the  cost  of  drainage — all  carried  out  by  manual 
labor — is  enormous.  There  are  also  the  sea  dam  and  a  public  road  to  be 
kept  up  by  the  proprietor,  which  cost  thousands  of  dollars  annually.  The 
rainfall  being  about  80  inches,  with  no  natural  drainage  except  at  low  water, 
pumping  engines  have  been  necessary  on  many  of  the  plantations,  which  is 
another  burden  on  the  planter.  AJl  these,  I  am  told,  could  be  endured 
if  sugar  was  bringing  anything  like  a  reasonable  price;  but  during  the  last 
few  years  the  market,  it  is  said,  has  been  so  depressed  that  the  profits  have 
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sunk  to  little  or  nothing.  Still,  this  class  is  rich  and  seems  very  prosper- 
ous. It  is  not,  in  view  of  the  above,  surprising,  they  say,  that  the  planter 
is  not  so  enterprising  as  could  be  wished.  Capital,  I  am  told,  is  difficult  to 
procure.  The  resources  of  the  colony,  however,  would,  if  developed,  soon 
put  matters  on  a  different  footing.  Sugar  could  be  made  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. Magnificent  timber  covers  thousands  of  square  miles  of  the  in- 
terior, some  of  the  woods  being  very  handsome  and  suitable  for  the  best 
cabinet  use,  while  others  are  particularly  suitable  for  public  works,  such  as 
dock  gates,  piles,  etc.,  as  they  are  very  durable  and  are  rarely  attacked  by 
worms.  To  procure  timber  in  quantity  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  rapids 
of  the  great  rivers  should  be  overcome  in  some  way,  when  a  wonderful  devel- 
opment would  probably  take  place.  Gold,  too,  has  been  found  in  so  many 
different  places  that  it  is  believed  in  a  few  years  the  colony  will  be  worthy 
of  the  name  of  El  Dorado,  which  was  given  to  it  by  the  Spaniards  three 
centuries  ago.  Diamonds  have  also  been  found,  while  iron  ore  is  plentiful, 
and  there  is  great  probability  that  copper  and  silver  will  be  discovered. 

Its  capabilities  in  the  way  of  agricultural  produce  are  enormous.'  There 
is  plenty  of  good  land  suitable  for  cocoa,  coffee,  and  cotton,  while  rice, 
which  is  at  present  imported  from  India  in  very  large  quantities,  could  be 
grown  to  perfection,  the  quality  being  equal  to  that  of  South  Carolina  or 
Georgia.  Cotton  and  coffee  were  the  staple  products  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  but,  having  been  replaced  by  sugar  when  this  was  the  most 
profitable,  the  planters  are  naturally  averse  to  abandoning  its  cultivation, 
together  with  all  the  valuable  machinery  in  connection  therewith,  notwith- 
standing their  wailing.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  culture 
of  the  banana  for  the  American  market,  but  at  present  the  matter  may  be 
said  to  be  in  abeyance. 

CLIMATE. 

The  colony  has  long*suffered  from  false  reports  as  to  its  healthfulness,  and 
this  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  its  progress  and  the  sparseness  of  popu- 
lation. Yellow  fever  is  rare,  only  one  epidemic  of  that  disease  occurring 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  The  principal  diseases  are  malarial  fevers  and 
dysentery.  Smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  and  a  host  of  other  fevers  common  in 
temperate  climates  are  imknown  here,  while  those  suffering  from  pulmonary 
diseases  are  benefited  by  a  residence  in  the  colony,  as  are  also  those  who 
suffer  from  rheumatism.  One  rheumatic  of  years'  standing  is  known  to  have 
had  complete  immunity  from  the  disease  during  his  residence  in  the  colony. 

SUGAR  ESTATES. 

The  inhabited  portion  of  the  colony  consists  of  a  strip  of  alluvial  soil, 
very  fertile,  extending  along  the  coast  and  for  comparatively  short  distances 
up  the  great  rivers,  rarely  reaching  more  than  3  miles  inland,  and,  in- 
deed, seldom  that.  Upon  this  narrow  strip  about  a  hundred  sugar  planta- 
tions are  situated,  facing  the  coast  or  river,  from  half  a  mile  to  2  miles  in 
breadth,  while  the  cultivation  extends  back  a  distance  of  2  or  3  miles.     On 
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these  plantations  sugar,  the  staple  product  of  the  colony,  is  produced,  the 
average  annual  export  being  about  130,000  hogsheads.  In  1890,  however, 
on  account  of  the  excessive  rainfall,  it  only  amounted  to  117,204  hogsheads ; 
but  1891  shows  an  increase  to  116,968  tons  12  cwts.  i  quarter.  Besides 
sugar,  the  plantations  produce  rum  and  molasses,  these  amounting  in  1891 
to  io2,ioij4  puncheons  of  the  former  and  14,311  casks  of  the  latter.  The 
plantations  in  question  are  generally  in  the  hands  of  English  capitalists. 
They  are  worked  by  coolie  and  colored  labor,  the  number  of  laborers  on  all 
being  90,492,  one-fourth  thereof  being  colored.  The  greatest  number  on 
any  one  plantation  is  2,171.  Besides  the  resident  laborers  on  the  planta- 
tions, the  colored  people  who  reside  in  villages,  formerly  plantations,  which 
intersperse  the  same,  occasionally  labor  thereon ;  but  they  can  not  be  de- 
pended upon  for  anything  approximating  regular  work.  The  East  Indian 
coolie  is  conveyed  to  the  colony  at  the  expense  of  the  Government  and  the 
planters  under  a  contract  for  five  years*  industrial  service  and  five  years'  resi- 
dence in  the  colony,  after  which  he  is  entitled  to  claim  a  passage  to  his  home. 
Very  elaborate  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  any  abuse  in  connection 
with  the  coolie  immigration  system,  the  coolie  being  protected  by  law,  while 
at  the  same  time  bound  to  labor  for  the  current  rates  of  wages — about  50 
cents  per  task,  which  is  generally  a  day's  work,  although  it  is  understood  a 
strong  man  can  accomplish  more  if  he  sees  fit.  The  coolie  is  provided  with 
a  cottage,  food,  and  medical  attendance  in  the  hospital  when  ill,  which  each 
plantation  is  required  to  provide,  and,  all  things  considered,  he  is  made 
very  comfortable.  On  account  of  their  frugal  habits,  they,  as  a  rule,  save 
money,  few  caring  to  claim  the  return  passage  until  they  have  amassed  from 
I500  to  |i,ooo.  Some  leave  the  plantations  and  open  stores  or  become  cat- 
tle farmers,  for  which  latter  they  seem  to  be  peculiarly  adapted.  The  coolie 
is  not  so  strong  as  the  colored  laborer,  but  it  is  understood  that,  being  more 
willing  and  regular— even  aside  from  his  contract — hfe  is  generally  liked  much 
better  than  the  latter. 
Table  sharuing  the  quanHiy  and  value  of  sugar  exported  ditring  e(uk  year  from  1884  to  i8gr. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Proportion  shipped  to  the 
United  States. 


1884.... 
1885.... 
z886.... 
1887.... 


X889.. 
Z890.. 
1891.. 


xas,3az  z8  a 
96,058  za  z 
111,855  z  a 
134,874  8  z 
Z08, zaa  3  a 
1x5.587 
105,483 
zz6,968 


X7 


^,7So,«a5.30 
6,647,a55-95 
6,997»J56.36 
*» 633, 461. 00 
7,7»,zz4.47 
9, 187,891. X4 
6, 898, 644. 6z 
7,98z,zs8.33 


Less  than  coe-sizth. 
About  seveU'Cighteenths. 
About  one-fifth. 
About  three^evenths. 
Neariy  one-half. 

Do. 
About  four-sevenths. 
About  two-thirds. 


NoTB. — The  ton  is  of  a,84o  pounds. 
GOLD   AND   GOLD-MINING. 


After  sugar,  the  second  product  of  consequence,  which  bids  fair  to  be- 
come the  first  in  the  near  future,  is  gold,  the  third  being  timber.     Gold 
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has  been  obtained,  with  minor  exceptions,  thus  far  from  placer  washing. 
Quartz-mining,  however,  is  under  consideration  on  a  large  scale,  and  is 
even  now  in  operation.  It  is  only  recently — about  seven  years  ago— that 
this  metal  was  found  in  any  great  quantity ;  search,  however,  has  been  made 
for  it  nearly  as  far  back  as  three  hundred  years.  Latterly,  notwithstanding 
the  difficulties  of  traveling  to  and  in  the  interior,  the  output  has  been  steadily 
increasing.  In  1889  the  export  amounted  to  29,327  ounces,  valued  at  $S4Sr 
482. 20  j  this  was  more  than  doubled  in  1890,  the  amount  being  62,615 
ounces  and  the  value  |i>i24,755.2o,  while  during  1891  it  increased  to  loi,- 
298.1  ounces,  the  value  being  ji, 801, 389.  The  labor  employed  in  gold- 
washing  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  colored,  the  wages  of  64  cents  per  day  and 
rations  inducing  this  race  to  engage  in  the  enterprise.  When,  however,  they 
discover  that  they  have  to  work  daily,  it  is  understood  they  often  endeavor 
to  break  their  contract  or  desert.  The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
gold  and  timber  industries  is  said  to  be  6,646,  those  on  the  River  Essequebo 
beyond  Bartica  (the  principal  gold  district)  being  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
total.  The  other  gold  districts  are  the  Puruni  (a  tributary  of  the  Masaruni), 
the  Barima  and  Barama  in  the  northwest,  and  the  upper  Demerara.  The 
difficulties,  among  others,  in  the  way  of  gold-seekers  are  a  series  of  rapids 
by  which  every  great  river  in  the  colony  is  obstructed,  which  are  dangerous 
without  proper  river  pilots,  who  are  generally  Indians.  Gold  expeditions, 
in  consequence,  are  expensive,  as  everjrthing  required  must  be  carried  in 
open  boats,  the  journey  often  consuming  three  weeks,  and  are  usually  cut 
off  from  communication  with  the  coast  for  two  or  three  months. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  and  value  of  native  gold  exported 
annually  since  1885,  P^^"^  ^^  which  no  record  thereof  was  kept : 


Yew. 


188$..... 
z886 — 

s897.„.. 


iffiOa^-i-.-.. 

1890. 

iS9x^....«...«... 


Quftntity. 


Value. 


0$Mcet. 

9391 

$«5,S96.oo 

6,5i8A 

119,043.48 

x',9o6A 

a'3.a5a.4i 

«4,57oM 

a66,7x8.96 

a8,a8alJ 

5a4,3aS.o5 

6a,6i5| 

».  "4, 759- 7a 

»«*«98A 

1,801,389.00 

WOODS  OF  BRITISH   GUIANA. 

Timber  was  shipped  in  1890  to  the  extent  of  332,098  cubic  feet,  amount- 
ing in  value  to  1 1 10,000;  in  1891  312,801  cubic  feet,  valued  at  ^96,329. 62. 
This  industry  could  be  developed  to  almost  any  extent  if  the  difficulty  of 
the  rapids  was  overcome,  so  that  timber  could  be  easily  brought  down  from 
the  interior.  At  present  little  or  nothing  can  be  done  beyond  the  rapids, 
so  that  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  country  can  be  profitably  worked. 
Another  product  of  the  forest  is  "  ballata,*'  a  kind  of  gutta-percha,  which  was 
exported  in  1890  to  the  amount  of  226,809  pounds.  Shingles,  firewood, 
and  charcoal  are  also  exported  to  a  slight  extent,  principally  to  Barbados. 
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The  forests  embrace  a  great  many  species  of  trees.  The  varieties  of 
lumber  are,  as  a  result,  numerous  in  color — from  dark  red  to  almost  pure 
white — and  in  specific  gravity  from  nearly  double  that  of  water  to  less  than 
half  that  of  the  standard  liquid.  The  principal  building  timbers  are  green 
heart,  mora,  and  wallaba.  The  first  is  a  most  valuable  wood,  being  classed 
with  teak  in  the  regulations  of  Lloyd's,  either  one  of  which  may  be  used 
exclusively  in  the  boundary  planks  of  weather  decks,  while  its  durable  qual- 
ities are  placed  on  a  level  with  oak,  only  teak  coming  before  it.  It  is  heavy, 
very  close  grained,  gray  with  a  greenish  cast,  and  may  be  obtained  50  or 
more  feet  in  length  and  squaring  12  to  18  inches.  Under  water  and  in 
the  tropics  it  is  superior  to  all  other  timbers,  house  frames  a  hundred  years 
old  having  been  found  still  unperforated  by  worms.  The  mora  is  not  quite 
so  close  grained  as  green  heart,  but  it  is  classed  with  it  at  Lloyd's,  and  is 
almost  equally  durable.  Its  color  is  reddish,  and  it  may  be  obtained  equally 
as  large  as  green  heart.  Wallaba  is  a  dark  red  wood,  with  an  unpleasant 
odor  when  new,  very  durable,  but  not  obtainable  in  such  large-sized  logs  as 
those  just  adverted  to.  Being  easily  split,  it  is  commonly  used  for  making 
shingles,  palings,  cask  and  vat  staves,  etc.  On  account  of  its  color  and 
smell,  it  ( an  not  be  used  for  rum  puncheons,  but  after  a  little  use  water 
makes  no  impression  upon  it.  Other  timbers  are  particularly  suited  for 
special  purposes,  such  as  that  of  the  bullet  tree,  which  was  formerly  consid- 
ered the  only  timber  fit  to  be  used  for  the  arms  and  shafts  of  windmills. 
Then  there  is  the  silver  bally,  which  is  light  and  suitable  for  boat-building, 
from  its  containing  a  bitter  principle  obnoxious  to  worms  and  barnacles. 

As  to  the  woods  suitable  for  furniture,  of  which  there  are  about  a  hun- 
dred different  kinds,  these  will  no  doubt  be  appreciated  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  when  known  a  little  better  than  at  present.  The  native  cedar  (  Cedreld), 
which  is  quite  different  from  the  timber  of  trees  of  the  pine  family,  is  very 
useful  for  wardrobes  and  cabinets,  where  its  scent  tends  to  keep  away  insects. 
Mahogany  is  not  native  to  the  colony,  but  the  wood  called  Guiana  mahog- 
any is  that  of  the  carapa,  commonly  known  as  crab  wood.  It  is  not  so  dark 
in  color  or  as  hard  in  texture  as  mahogany,  and,  being  more  easily  worked, 
is  used  for  all  kinds  of  furniture.  Letterwood  is  perhaps  one  of  the  prettiest, 
but,  as  the  peculiar  dark  marks  are  only  found  in  the  heart  thereof,  only 
small  logs  can  be  obtained,  rarely  exceeding  6  inches  in  diameter  and  more 
being  only  4  or  5.  Purpleheart  is  unique  in  being  of  a  pretty  violet  color 
when  fresh  or  new,  which,  however,  turns  to  a  dark  brown  after  being  worked 
up.  If  it  were  possible  to  prevent  this  change,  it  would  be  a  most  beautiful 
wood,  but  even  as  it  is  the  furniture  made  from  it  exactly  resembles  that  of 
rosewood.  To  enumerate  all  the  valuable  furniture  woods  would  take  up  too 
much  space,  and  I  therefore  inclose  a  printed  list  of  a  collection  made  in 
1878  for  the  Paris  Exposition.  I  may  mention,  however,  that  every  color 
known  is  represented,  from  almost  black,  through  browns  and  reds  to  deep 
and  pale  yellow,  to  almost  white.  They  are,  however,  curiously  free  from 
irregular  veining  and  knots,  the  marks  being  almost  uniform  and  in  parallel 
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lines;  nevertheless,  these  are  by  no  means  wanting  in  beauty.  For  paneling 
nothing  can  excel  the  nearly  black  wamara,  contrasted  with  the  pale  green 
heart  or  the  lighter  and  more  easily  worked,  almost  white  simarupa.  At 
present  the  demand  is  so  limited  that  many  of  the  fancy  woods  are  difficult 
to  procure,  the  woodc;ptters  looking  only  for  such  timber  as  they  know  will 
command  a  market.  If,  however,  a  market  was  opened,  these  could  be 
collected  as  easily  as  green  heart,  mora,  and  wallaba  are  at  present.  . 

WOODS  OF  BRITISH  GUIANA- 
[CoUected  for  the  Government  by  Michael  McTuxk  for  the  local  and  Paris  international  exhibitions,  1878.] 

(1)  Sooari  {Caryocar  tomentosum,  Dec),  from  the  Moraballi  Creek,  Essequebo  River. 
Souari  thrives  best  and  seems  to  attain  to  its  largest  size  on  the  hills  composed  of  a  stiff,  yel- 
lowish day,  mixed  with  a  gravelly  kind  of  stone  resembling  oxide  of  iron.  The  treer  are 
plentifal  on  the  Essequebo  and  seldom  very  far  from  a  creek  or  the  main  river.  Their  aver- 
age height  is  about  90  feet,  and  the  timber  can  easily  be  got  to  square  24  inches ;  it  is  very 
tough  and  crossgrained.  The  trunks  of  the  trees  are  seldom  used,  but  the  roots  make  excel- 
lent floors  and  futtocks  for  shipbuilding,  and  can  be  had  sufficiently  large  to  timber  a  vessel 
of  large  size.  The  souari  nut  (butternut),  well  known  in  the  colony,  is  the  fruit  of  this  tree. 
The  nuts,  three  or  four  in  number,  grow  inclosed  in  a  pulpy  substance,  or  fruit,  which,  before 
it  drops  from  the  tree,  greatly  resembles  in  size,  shape,  and  color  the  mammee  apple  {Mam- 
mea  amcricana,  Lin.). 

(2)  Dctcrma,  from  the  Moraballi  Creek,  Essequebo  River.  Determa  grows  best  on 
clayey,  gravelly  soil,  and  is  more  plentiful  on  the  Moraballi  Creek  than  any  other  part  of  the 
colony  below  the  rapids  that  I  am  aware  of.  The  average  height  is  about  100  feet,  and  it 
can  be  had  to  square  up  to  30  inches.  This  wood  is  of  a  color  resembling  cedar,  and  is  used 
for  planking  boats,  in  the  construction  of  railway  carriages,  and  for  many  other  purposes 
where  a  light  and  strong  wood  is  required.  Determa  is  also  used  for  the  masts  and  spars  of 
vessels ;  the  largest  spars  for  these  purposes  procurable  in  the  colony  are  of  this  wood,  from 
70  to  90  feet  long  and  14  inches  in  diameter  at  the  smallest  end.  I  have  seen  a  log  of  thb 
timber  42  inches  square. 

(3)  Kabukalli,  from  the  Moraballi  Creek,  Essequebo  River.  This  tree  is  plentiful  all 
over  the  colony  and  thrives  best  in  loose,  sandy  soil.  Kabukalli  is  one  of  our  tallest  forest 
trees  and  grows  very  straight;  its  average  height  is  about  120  feet,  and  it  can  be  had  to 
square  up  to  30  inches  free  of  sap.  Kabukalli  is  used  in  boat-building,  and  for  tunber  is 
little  inferior  to  mora.  This  wood  has  a  very  unpleasant  smell  and  is  disliked  by  worms. 
The  Indians  living  in  the  wet  savannahs  or  where  the  rivers  are  free  of  bush  to  form  a  shade 
prefer  canoes  made  of  this  wood  to  any  other,  as  they  will  not  split  from  exposure  to  the 
sun.  A  gelatinous  substance  forms  on  the  stump  after  cutting  down  a  kabukalli  tree ;  it  has 
a  disagreeable  smell  and  never  hardens.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  wood,  as  given  in  a 
letter  by  John  F.  Bourne,  esq.,  the  then  civil  engineer  of  the  colony,  to  J.  Brumell,  esq.,  sec- 
retary to  the  committee  for  the  exhibition  of  1S62,  was  1.154,  water  being  I. 

(4)  Tataboo,  frrai  the  Moraballi  Creek,  Essequebo  River.  The  tree  from  which  the 
samples  were  cut  was  104  feet  high.  Tataboo  grows  in  sandy  soil  and  is  not  a  very  common 
wood.  The  average  height  of  these  trees  is  about  80  feet.  The  wood  is  dark  colored, 
heavy,  and  hard  and  well  adapted  for  mill-bed  timbers ;  it  is  also  used  in  boat-building, 
house-framing,  etc.    Tataboo  can  be  had  to  square  up  to  22  inches  free  of  sap. 

(5)  Mamoori-balli,  from  the  7)Ioraballi  Creek,  Essequebo  River.  This  tree  is  plentiful  in 
Essequebo  and  grows  best  in  sandy  soil.  The  average  height  is  about  70  feet,  and  it  can  be 
had  to  square  16  inches.  The  wood  is  tough  and  hard,  and  is  suitable  for  house-fiaming  and 
other  work  where  it  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  weather. 

(6)  Pakoorie,  from  the  Itoori-bisci  Creek,  Essequebo  River.  This  tree  is  plentifril  on  the 
Itoori-Usd  Creek,  and  generally  throughout  the  country  of  Essequebo;  it  thrives  best  in  loose, 
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sandy  soil.  The  average  height  is  about  80  feet,  but  it  is  a  tree  the  trunk  of  which  is  very 
large  compared  with  its  height;  it  can  be  had  to  square  up  to  36  inches  free  of  sap.  When 
arrived  at  maturity  this  is  a  very  durable  wood,  and  is  used  for  house -framing  and  many  other 
purposes.  The  tree  produces  an  edible  fruit  of  the  size  and  color  of  a  large  orange  and  a 
yellow  sappy  gum  that  is  considered  useless. 

(7)  Waibaima,  from  the  Moraballi  Creek,  Essequebo  Riveri  This  tree  is  a  species  of 
drooaballi  or  siruaballi  {Neciandra  or  Oreodaphne),  The  wood  has  a  strong  aromatic 
scent  and  bitter  taste,  and  is  about  the  best  wood  in  the  colony  for  planking  vessels.  The 
trees  are  numerous  on  the  Essequebo  and  Demerara  rivers.  Their  average  height  is  about 
90  feet,  and,  as  there  is  little  or  no  sap,  the  timber  can  be  had  to  square  a  large  size — 20  to 
28  inches.  For  planking  and  all  other  purposes  of  shipbuilding  for  which  green  heart  is 
used  I  think  this  wood  is  superior  and  deserves  to  be  classed  among  the  first-class  woods  at 
Lloyd's  for  shipbuilding. 

(8)  Kooroo-balli,  or  trysil,  from  the  Moraballi  Creek,  Essequebo  River,  where  this  tree 
grows  plentifully.  The  average  height  of  the  trees  in  the  forest  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
river  is  about  60  feet  On  the  coast  lands  and  in  the  swamps  back  of  the  estates,  where 
large  quantities  of  it  are  cut  for  firewood,  it  does  not  grow  so  large ;  it  can  be  had  to  square 
10  inches  free  of  sap,  and  is  a  dark,  close-grained  wood  suitable  for  making  furniture.  The 
bark  of  the  kooroo-balli  is  used  by  the  Indians  in  cases  of  dysentery. 

(9)  Itikiboura-balli  (Macharium  ?),  from,  the  Moraballi  Creek,  Essequebo  River.  Itild- 
boura-balli  grows  in  clay  soil  and  on  the  islands  in  the  rapids  of  the  Essequebo.  It  is  com- 
paratively a  rare  tree  below  the  rapids,  and  does  not  attain  to  an  average  height  of  more 
than  70  feet.  The  sap  wood  is  white,  and  its  junction  with  the  heart,  or  tacouba^  which  is 
of  a  deep  brown,  almost  black,  color,  is  sharply  defined.  It  can  be  had  to  square  up  to  15 
inches  free  of  sap,  and  is  used  for  making  articles  of  fiimiture  and  walking  sticks.  Itiki- 
boura-balli is  one  of  the  heaviest  and  closest-grained  woods  in  the  colony. 

(10)  Seebadani,  fix)m  the  Moraballi  Creek,  Essequebo  River.  This  tree  grows  in  clay 
and  sandy  soil,  and  has  an  average  height  of  90  feet  The  wood  is  used  for  framing  pur- 
poses, and  can  be  had  in  large  quantities.  It  will  square  up  to  20  inches,  and  has  very  little 
sap. 

(11)  Wallaba,  or  Bimiti-wallaba  {Eperua  fakatay  AubL),  from  the  Moraballi  Creek, 
Essequebo  River.  This  wallaba  grows  in  loose,  sandy  soil  over  extensive  tracts  of  country, 
and  is  a  wood  known  to  every  one  in  the  colony.  There  are  four  varieties  of  this  tree, 
locally  known  as  Bimiti-wallaba,  Itoori  wallaba,  Karabimiti  wallaba,  and  Sare-bebe,  mean- 
ing humming  bird,  baboon,  red  hunmiing  bird,  and  water  wallaba.  The  first  two  grow 
on  loose,  sandy  soil  and  the  Karabimiti  wallaba  on  clay  near  the  river  banks.  Sare-bebe 
grows  in  the  water  at  the  edge  of  the  river.  The  last  two  are  never  used.  From  the  Bimiti 
and  Itoori  wallaba  fitmies  for  houses  are  made,  vat  staves,  paling  staves,  and  shingles,  both 
for  colonial  use  and  for  export  to  the  neighboring  colonies.  These  trees  are  all  plentifiil,  and 
have  an  average  height  of  80  feet,  and  can  be  had  to  square  20  inches  free  of  sap.  The 
scraped  root  of  the  Itoori  wallaba  is  used  by  the  Indians  as  a  cure  for  toothache. 

(12)  Bartaballi  {Achras  mammosa,  Bonpl.,  Lucuma  Bonplandii,  H.  B.  K.),  fix>m  the 
Moraballi  Creek,  Essequebo  River.  Bartaballi  grows  on  clay  and  sandy  soils,  and  is  found 
plentifully  up  the  Essequebo  and  Demerara  rivers.  The  tree  averages  a  height  of  about  90 
feet,  and  can  be  had  to  square  up  to  20  inches  free  of  sap.  The  wood  is  close  grained,  light, 
and  of  a  pale-brown  color,  and  is  useful  for  making  tables  and  other  articles  of  fiimiture  and 
for  partition  boards,  doors,  etc.,  for  houses.  This  tree  produces  a  milky  juice  somewhat  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  burueh,  or  bullet  tree  (No.  15),  but  of  a  sticky  nature.  Its  frvit  b  one  of 
the  best  produced  by  any  of  our  forest  trees  and  is  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  Indians  during 
its  season  (about  the  month  of  April),  when,  with  characteristic  carelessness,  the  trees  are 
cot  down  in  large  numbers  for  their  fin  it.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  wood,  according  to 
Mr.  Bourne,  is  0.893. 

(13)  Itoori  wallaba.    (See  No.  11.) 
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(14)  Tawaronero,  or  bastard  bullet  tree  (Bumtriumyhridtmdam,  Mart).  This  tree  is 
plentilal  throughout  the  colony,  and  grows  on  sandy  soil  and  near  to,  but  not  in,  the  swamps. 
The  average  height  is  about  90  feet,  and  it  can  be  bad  to  square  20  inches  free  of  sap.  The 
timber  is  useful  for  framing  houses,  whed  spokes,  and  many  other  purposes,  and  where  small- 
ased  timber  is  required  is  superior  to  green  heart  The  tree  produces  an  edible  fruit  about 
the  size  of  a  grape.  At  the  expiration  of  a  week  or  ten  dajrs  after  cutting  away  the  bark 
from  the  stem  of  these  trees  a  minute  fungus  emitting  an  agreeable  perfume  grows  upon 
them;  this  is  scraped  off  and  used  by  the  Indians  for  scenting  their  hair  oil.  Tawaronero 
produces  a  gum  similar  to  the  bullet  tree,  bat  in-  much  smaller  quantity. 

(15)  Bullet  tree,  or  burueh  (Sa^cAi  Mulieri^  Miq.,  or  Mimusops^  sp.  ?),  from  the  Mora- 
balli  Creek,  Esscquebo  River.  This  tree  grows  plentifully,  especially  in  Berbice,  where  it 
may  be  found  5  feet  in  diameter.  Its  average  height  is  about  100  feet,  and  it  can  be  had  to 
square  42  inches  free  of  siq>.  During  the  time  that  windmills  were  used  in  the  cofony  the 
ballet  tree  was  conadered  to  be  the  best  wood  for  the  arms  of  a  windmill.  Thegum  known  as 
btllata  ts  produced  by  this  tree.  The  wood  is  dark  red,  close  grained,  and  solid  and,  when 
free  of  sap,  most  durable.  During  the  time  that  the  fruit  is  ripe  many  of  the  trees  are  cut 
down.  The  fruit  resembles  the  well-known  sapodilla  in  taste  and  is  about  the  size  of  a  large 
English  cherry;  from  the  seeds  oil  can  be  extracted.  The  bark  of  the  bullet  tree  is  used 
medicinally  by  the  Indians  in  the  form  of  a  clyster  for  a  disease  called  «  kainakuhu,"  or 
rpTH^T*  sick,  and  occasionally  as  an  emetic 

(16)  Fukadie,  from  the  MorabalU  Creek,  Essequebo  River.  Fukadie  grows  on  sandy 
soO.  Its  average  height  is  about  80  feet,  and  it  can  be  had  to  square  16  inches  fi«e  of  sap. 
It  is  used  for  house-firaming  and  is  a  durable  wood  for  indoor  work.  This  tree  is  very  plen- 
tiful 00  the  Itoori-bisci  Creek  and  generally  in  Essequebo. 

(17)  Karabara,  from  the  MorabalU  Creek,  Essequebo  River.  Karahura  grows  generally 
throughout  the  colony  in  dry  places.  It  is  one  of  the  lightest  of  colonial  woods  and  is  only 
fit  for  paititioD  boards  and  other  indoor  work  of  a  simihur  nature.  It  is  used  by  the  Indians 
for  makmg  canoes.     Its  average  height  is  80  feet,  and  it  can  be  had  to  square  30  inches. 

(18)  Hooboodie,  or  wild  cashew,  firom  the  Moraballi  Creek,  Essequebo  River.  This  tree 
grows  in  low  situations  near  water  and  averages  about  80  feet  in  height  The  wood  is  light 
ind  not  very  duraUe  and  is  only  used  for  boards.  The  fruit  of  the  hooboodie  is  similar  in 
ihipe  to  that  of  the  ordinary  cashew  (Anacardium  occidentaU,  Lin.),  and,  as  well  as  the 
baik,  is  of  an  astringent  nature  and  is  used  medicinally  in  cases  of  diarrhea. 

(19)  Lallifer,  frx>m  the  Moraballi  Creek,  Essequebo  River.  This  tree,  like  waibaima 
(No.  7),  is  a  species  of  drouaballi  or  siruaballl  {Nectandra  or  Oreodaphne)^  and  is  compar- 
atively abundant  on  the  Essequebo ;  but,  like  all  of  the  siruaballl  species,  it  is  difficult  to  pro- 
core  of  large  size  frree  of  holes.  The  wood  has  a  strong  aromatic  scent,  and  is  used  in  boat- 
bdlding.    Its  average  height  is  about  70  feet,  and  it  can  be  had  to  square  16  inches. 

(ao)  ManmbolU,  fix>m  the  Moraballi  Creek,  Essequebo  River.  Manniballi  grows  in  dry 
sitaations,  and  its  wood  is  distinct  firom,  and  much  more  durable  than,  that  of  Manni  {Amy- 
m,  or  Icumf  sp.  ?),  a  tree  that  always  grows  in  swamps.  Manniballi  is  a  most  durable  wood 
when  free  of  sap  and,  like  tawaronero  (No.  14),  is  superior  to  green  heart  where  small  sizes 
of  timber  are  required.  It  grows  tall  and  straight,  is  close  grained,  and  of  a  brownish-yel- 
lov  color.  Its  ayerage  height  is  about  100  feet,  with  a  very  small  top.  Manniballi  produces 
a  adcky  yellow  gum,  which  is  not  used  for  any  purpose  that  I  am  aware  of.  This  tree  can 
be  hod  to  square  20  inches  free  of  siq;>. 

(21)  Kauta-balli,  from  the  Moraballi  Creek,  Essequebo  River.  There  are  two  or  three 
varieties  of  this  tree,  distinguished  by  the  size  of  their  leaves.  Kauta-balli  grows  to  its 
laigest  size  on  day  soil  mixed  with  gravelly  ironstone.  It  is  plentiful  on  hilly  land,  and  at- 
tains to  an  average  height  of  80  feet,  and  can  be  had  to  square  14  inches.  The  wood  is 
Qiefrd  for  house-framing,  is  hard,  and  has  a  close,  straight  grain.  The  fruit  of  the  kauta- 
balfi  is  not  edible;  its  bark,  made  into  charcoal  and  ground  to  powder,  is  used  by  the  Indian 
No.  144—— 6. 
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women  to  mix  with  the  day  of  which  their  pots,  gurglets,  and  other  earthenware  yessels  are 
made. 

(22)  Wadadori,  or  monkey  pot  {Lecythis  grandiJUra^  Aubl.),  from  the  Moraballi  Oeek, 
Essequebo  River.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this  tree  plentiful  throughout  the  colony,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  size  of  their  leaves  and  the  places  where  they  grow.  This  sample  is  from 
the  small-leafed  kind,  which  grows  to  a  large  size  on  sand  and  clayey  soil  and  attains  to  an 
average  height  of  about  loo  feet.  It  can  be  had  to  square  28  inches  free  of  siq>.  The 
broad-leafed  variety  grows  in  swampy  places  and  is  a  much  smaller  tree ;  its  wood  is  not  so 
durable  as  that  of  the  small-leafed  variety.  It  is  used  for  frimiture,  house-building,  etc.,  and 
formerly  for  hogshead  staves.  The  tree  bears  a  nut,  which  is  sometimes  eaten,  and  a  fine  oil 
can  be  extracted  from  the  kernels. 

(23)  Wamara,  from  the  Moraballi  Creek,  E^ssequebo  River.  This  tree  is  not  plentiiiil  in 
any  part  of  the  colony  below  the  rapids.  It  grows  on  sandy  soil,  and  does  not  average  mon 
than  about  60  feet  in  height,  and  can  be  had  to  square  12  inches  free  of  sap.  The  heart,  or 
iacoubOf  is  exceedingly  hard,  heavy,  and  very  close  grained,  resembling  ebony.  The  siq> 
wood,  of  which  there  is  very  little,  is  of  a  yellowish-white  color ;  on  exposure  to  the  weather 
it  rots  away  from  the  heart  raj^dly.  The  Indians  make  their  clubs  from  this  wood.  It  is 
little  used  in  the  colony,  owing  to  its  extreme  hardness,  but  it  is  a  fine  wood  for  inlaying  and 
other  cabinetwork. 

(24)  Irriariadan,  from  the  Moraballi  Creek,  Essequebo  River,  where  it  grows  plentifrilly 
on  high,  sandy  soil.  Irriariadan  is  a  species  of  trysil  (No.  8)  and  is  little  known.  It  is  a 
fine  wood  of  a  dark-brown  color  and  suitable  for  cabinetwork,  partition  boards,  staves,  and 
many  other  purposes.  The  average  height  is  about  80  feet,  and  it  can  be  had  to  square  xo 
inches  free  of  sap. 

(25)  Dukuria,  fi^m  the  Moraballi  Creek,  Essequebo  River.  Dukuria  is  plentifiil  through- 
out the  colony,  and  grows  in  dry  soils ;  it  is  used  for  house-fi'aming  and  many  other  purposes, 
and  is  a  very  serviceable  wood.  There  are  two  kinds  of  Dukuria — ^fine  and  large  leafed.  Its 
average  height  is  about  90  feet,  and  it  will  square  16  inches  free  of  sap. 

(2^  Dakama-balli,  firom  the  upper  Essequebo  River,  where  the  tree  grows  plentifolly 
near  the  water.  Its  average  height  is  about  80  feet,  and  it  will  square  20  inches  free  of  sap. 
The  wood  is  little  used.  From  the  seeds  of  the  dakama-balli  a  starch  is  extracted  which  is 
considered  very  efiicadous  in  cases  of  dysentery  or  diarrhea.  The  Indians,  when  their  cas- 
sava fails,  use  the  starch  mixed  with  decayed  wood  to  make  a  kind  of  bread.  The  bark  is 
usefiil  for  tanning. 

(27)  Green  heart,  or  bibiru  {Nectrandra  Rodun^  Schomb.),  finom  the  Moraballi  Creek, 
Essequebo  River.  There  are  three  varieties  of  green  heart — ^yellow,  black,  and  mainop — all 
most  serviceable  and  durable  woods  if  cut  when  arrived  at  maturity.  Green  heart  is  one  of 
our  tallest  forest  trees,  and  logs  can  be  had  fipom  18  to  24  inches  square  and  70  feet  long.  It 
grows  in  clay  soil  near  the  rivers  and  creeks  and  not  over  extensive  tracts  of  country,  like  the 
bullet  tree  and  wallaba.  Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  this  dmber  and  the  want  of  legal 
restriction  to  prevent  the  cutting  of  the  young  trees  by  woodcutters  and  charcoal-burners,  it  is 
becoming  extremely  difficult  to  procure  good  green  heart,  and  its  preservation  is  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  legislature.  Green  heart  is  one  of  the  eight  first-class  woods  at  Lloyd's ; 
and  admirable  kelsons,  knees,  and  other  timbers  can  be  had  of  it.  Sawn  into  scantling  it  is 
used  for  planking  vessels.  For  wharfs,  house-firaming,  mill  timbers,  and  many  other  purposes 
green  heart  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other  wood  in  the  colony.  From  the  bark  and  seeds 
bebeerine  is  extracted.  The  Indians  use  the  seeds  medicinally  in  cases  o^  diarrhea  and 
for  food,  ground  and  mixed  with  other  meal,  in  times  of  scardty. 

(28)  Eta-balli,  firom  the  upper  Essequebo  River.  Eta-balli  is  plentiful  in  low  situations 
near  the  rivers  and  creeks.  The  wood  is  little  used.  The  tree  attains  to  an  average  height 
of  about  90  feet,  and  will  square  18  inches  free  of  sap. 

(29)  Wild  guava,  fi^m  the  upper  Essequebo  River.  Wild  goava  grows  best  in  rocky  soil. 
There  are  four  varieties  of  this  tree.    The  bark  b  a  powerfiil  astringent,  and  contains  tannin. 
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TEwse  trees  are  not  plentifiil,  and  the  wood  is  little  known  or  used;  but  where  a  light,  tough, 
and  close-grained  wood  is  desirable  wild  guava  should  answer  admirably.  Its  average  height 
is  about  60  feet,  and  it  will  square  10  inches. 

(30)  Arrisouroo,  horn  the  upper  Essequebo  River,  where  it  grows  plentifully  in  low  situa- 
tioiis  near  the  river.  This  wood  is  of  a  dark-yellow  color,  and  has  a  very  bitter  taste;  it  lasts 
long  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  is  not  eaten  by  worms.  For  these  reasons  I  think  it  is  well 
adapted  for  planking  vessels  and  making  estates'  kokers.  The  average  height  is  about  80 
feet,  and  it  will  square  14  inches  free  of  sap.  A  decoction  of  the  bark  is  used  for  dressing 
ulcers  and  the  sap  as  a  remedy  for  ringworm. 

(31)  Kamarakata,  from  the  upper  Essequebo  River.  Kamarakata  is  a  dark-brown,  close- 
grained,  heavy  wood  of  a  bitter  taste,  and  resembles  hackia  (Na  44 — Siderod^ndron  triflorum^ 
VahL).  It  is  very  lasting  and  is  used  for  boat  timbers,  for  which  purpose  it  answers  well. 
It  grows  in  Mahaicony,  on  the  Essequebo  in  low  places  near  the  river  (often  hanging  over 
the  water),  and  on  the  islands  in  and  above  the  rapids.  Kamarakata  is  comparatively  a 
short  tree,  not  averaging  more  than  50  feet  in  height,  but  has  a  large  trunk.  It  can  be  had 
to  sqoare  22  inches  free  of  sap,  of  which  there  is  very  little. 

(32)  Dukala-balli,  from  the  Moraballi  Creek,  Essequebo  River.  Dukala-balli  is  a  rare  tree, 
and  grows  in  clay  and  sandy  soil.  The  wood  is  of  deep-red  color,  heavy,  and  close  grained, 
and  is  used  for  making  articles  of  furniture,  bedstead  posts,  etc.  It  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  is 
a  dmrable  wood.  Dukala-balli  grows  to  a  large  size;  its  average  height  is  about  120  feet, 
and  it  will  square  20  inches  free  of  sap. 

(33)  Soradanni,  from  the  Moraballi  Creek,  Essequebo  River.  Suradanni  grows  in  low 
situations  on  the  Essequebo  River,  and  is  plentiful.  The  wood  is  of  a  deep-red  color,  grows 
to  a  la^^e  size,  and  is  used  for  making  canoes,  planking  boats,  and  many  other  purposes. 

(34)  Caraba,  or  crab  wood,  white  variety  {Carapa  Guianensis,  Aubl.).  There  are  two 
kinds — the  white  and  red — ^both  of  which  attain  to  a  large  size  and  are  very  useful  woods. 
From  the  trunks  canoes  are  made ;  and,  sawn  into  boards,  it  is  used  for  making  furniture,  parti- 
tions, flooring,  etc.  Masts  and  spars  are  sometimes  made  from  crab  wood.  The  seeds  yield 
the  well-known  <*crab  oil,"  and  the  bark  is  used  for  tanning.  Along  with  green  heart,  this 
is  one  of  the  few  trees  in  the  colony  that  has  all  its  parts  useful.  The  average  height  of  a 
fbll-grown  tree  is  about  120  feet,  and  it  can  be  had  to  square  30  inches.  The  tree  from  which 
the  sample  came  was  170  feet  in  height  and  42  inches  in  diameter. 

(35)  Foglekop,  from  the  Itoori-bisci  Creek,  Essequebo  River.  Foglekop  grows  in  sandy 
•oil,  and  is  a  light-colored,  close-grained  wood  of  little  weight,  and  is  plentiful  on  the  Esse- 
quebo and  Pomeroon  rivers.  Sawn  into  boards,  it  is  useful  for  indoor  work,  partitions,  doors, 
etc.  Its  average  height  is  about  70  feet,  and  it  will  square  12  inches.  Foglekop  bears  a 
small  eatable  fruit,  the  seeds  of  which  contain  oil. 

(36)  Houboo-balli,  from  the  Itoori-bisci  Creek,  Essequebo  River,  where  the  trees  grow 
plentifully.  The  wood  is  of  a  light-brown  color,  variegated  with  black  and  brown  veins.  It 
takes  a  fine  polish,  and  is  useful  for  making  articles  of  furniture  and  cabinetwork  of  any  de- 
scription. Under  water  it  lasts  a  long  time,  and  on  the  bottom  of  a  pimt  or  boat  will  outlast 
almost  any  other  wood.  The  tree  attains  to  an  average  height  of  about  100  feet,  and  will 
square  20  inches  free  of  sap.    The  bark  contains  a  sticky  gum. 

(37)  Simiri,  or  locust  {Hymenaa  Courbaril,  LJn.}>  fr*^™  ^^  Itoori-bisd  Creek,  Essequebo 
Rrver.  Simiri  is  abundant  and  grows  best  in  white,  sandy  soil.  The  wood  is  hard,  heavy, 
and  close  grained,  of  a  brown  color  streaked  with  veins,  and  takes  a  fine  polish.  It  is  used 
for  making  furniture,  mill  beds,  and  treenails  for  planking  of  ships.  There  are  two  varieties 
of  this  tree — Simiri  and  K'wanarri— distinguished  by  the  size  of  their  bean  pods.  The  pulp 
svrounding  the  pods  of  the  beans  of  both  trees  is  edible.  The  Indians  make  wood-skin 
canoes  from  the  bark.  The  tree  yields  (he  gum  animi  of  commerce.  The  gum  is  found  in 
large  quantities  where  a  tree  has  rotted  away,  many  barrelsful  being  often  taken  from  one  spot. 
The  gam  forms  in  the  inner  part  of  a  hollow  tree,  and  it  may  also  be  procured  in  small 
quantities  by  tapping. 
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(38)  Hiawa-balli  (Omphaiobium  Lambtrti^  Dec.),  from  the  Itoori-bisci  Creek,  Essequdw 
River.  This  is  a  rare  tree,  and  its  wood  is  in  great  demand  for  cabinetwork.  It  is  easily 
worked  and  of  great  beauty.  Hiawa-balli  grows  on  sand  and  rocky  soil  and  often  attains  to 
a  laige  size.  Its  average  height  is  about  90  feet,  and  it  will  square,  free  of  sap,  12  inches. 
It  has  a  sticky  gum  similar  to  Houboo-balli  (No.  36). 

(39)  Siribidanni,  from  the  Itoori-bisd  Creek,  Essequebo  River.  Siribidanni  grows  in 
loose,  sandy  soil  and  is  plentiful  in  some  localities.  It  does  not  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  the 
wood  is  very  sappy.  The  heart  is  of  a  purple  color,  close  grained  and  hard,  and  is  useful 
for  inlaying  and  making  furniture.  The  sap  of  this  wood  decays  rapidly  on  exposure  to  the 
weather.     The  average  height  is  about  50  feet,  and  it  will  square,  free  of  sap,  4  to  6  inches. 

(40)  Simarupa  {Simaruda  qfidna/is,  Dec.),  from  the  Itoori-bisci  Creek,  E&sequebo 
River.  Simarupa  is  plentiful  throughout  the  colony,  and  grows  to  a  large  size  on  sandy  soil 
and  on  islands  in  the  river.  The  wood  is  of  a  light  color,  light,  and  close  grained,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  woods  for  partition  boards  and  other  inside  house  woik.  Wood  ants  will 
not  eat  or  injure  simarupa.  The  average  height  of  the  tree  is  about  90  feet,  and  it  will  square 
24  inches.     The  bark  of  the  root  b  used  medicinally  in  cases  of  diarrhea. 

(41)  Kurahara,  from  the  Itoori-bisci  Creek,  Essequebo  River.  Kurahara  grows  in  sandy 
soil  and  on  the  edges  of  swamps;  it  is  a  very  straight  tree,  with  dark-green  leaves.  The 
wood  is  red,  of  the  color  of  cedar,  and  floats  in  water;  it  is  used  for  making  canoes,  planking 
boats,  and  spars.  The  average  height  is  about  90  feet,  and  it  will  square  20  inches  free  o£ 
sap.     Kurahara  has  a  resinous  gum  not  used  for  any  purpose  that  I  am  aware  oC 

(42)  K*wanarri  (locust).     (See  No.  37.) 

(43)  Duka,  from  the  Itoori-bisci  Creek,  Essequebo  River.  There  are  two  or  three  kinds 
of  duka,  all  growing  on  dry,  sandy  soil.  The  sample  is  from  the  laigest  kind.  The  wood 
is  light,  and,  sawn  into  boards,  is  useful  for  indoor  house  work,  tables,  etc.  Its  average  height 
is  about  50  feet,  and  it  will  square  10  inches. 

(44)  Hackia  {Siderodendron  triflorumf  Vahl.?).  This  tree  grows  plentifully  in  some 
localities  on  dry,  sandy  soil,  and  during  the  time  it  is  in  flower  in  the  month  of  November  b 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  forest  trees.  At  this  time,  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  the  bright- 
yellow  flowers  of  the  hackia  appear  from  a  distance  like  a  mass  of  gold  against  the  dark- 
green  foliage  of  the  surrounding  forest  The  wood  is  exceedingly  hard,  close  grained,  heavy, 
and  of  a  brown  color.  It  is  valuable  for  making  cogs  and  shafts,  but  u  almost  too  hard  for  any 
other  purpose.    Average  height,. about  65  feet     It  will  square  12  or  14  inches  free  of  si^ 

(45)  Kumara,  or  tonka  bean  {^DipUrix  odorata^  WiUd.),  from  the  Itoori-bisci  Creek, 
Essequebo  River.  Kumara  grows  plentifully  in  some  localities,  especially  above  and  on  the 
islands  in  the  rapids  of  the  Essequebo  River.  Kumara  is  a  close-grained,  heavy,  brown- 
colored  wood,  exceedingly  tough  and  durable,  and  is  useful  for  cogs,  shafts,  and  any  other 
purpose  where  a  strong  wood  capable  of  resisting  great  pressure  is  desired.  This  tree  yields 
the  tonka  beans,  well  known  in  the  colony;  they  are  used  by  the  Indians  to  perfume  their 
hair  oil,  and  when  put  among  clothing  are  supposed  to  keep  away  moths  and  other  insects. 
An  oil  can  be  extracted  from  tonka  beans.  Average  height  is  about  90  feet,  and  will  square 
22  inches. 

(46)  Kuraroo,  or  bat  seed,  from  the  Itoori-bisci  Creek,  Essequebo  River.  Kuraroo  is  a 
tree  common  throughout  the  colony  and  may  be  seen  growing  in  Georgetown,  where  it  is 
knowiLas  wild  olive.  Its  wood  is  hard,  but  not  very  durable,  and  is  little  used;  it  takes  a 
fine  polish  and  would  be  useful  for  furniture.  This  tree  does  not  grow  very  tall,  but  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  is  great  in  proportion  to  its  height  Its  average  height  is  about  60  feet, 
and  it  can  be  had  to  square  36  to  48  inches  in  short  lengths. 

(47)  Aramata,  from  the  Itoori-bbci  Creek,  Essequebo  River.  Aramata  b  comparatively 
a  common  tree  throughout  the  colony,  and  grows  on  sandy  soil.  It  b  a  daric-colored,  hard 
wood  and  b  used  in  boat-building,  house-framing,  and  sometimes  for  cabinetwork.  Its  aver- 
age height  b  about  80  feet,  and  it  can  be  had  to  square  12  inches  fr«e  of  si^.    A  decoctioD 
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of  &e  baric  is  used  by  the  Indians  to  wash  their  dogs,  and  sometimes  theb  own  heads,  to  de- 
ttttoj  Tcnnin. 

(48)  Caraba,  or  crab  wood,  red  variety  {Carqpa  gutanensist  Aubl.).     (See  No.  34.) 

(49)  Warikuri,  waracoori,  or  white  cedar,  from  the  Itoori-bisci  Creek,  Esseqoebo  River. 
It  grows  plentifully  in  swampy  places.  With  the  exception  of  its  bark,  it  bears  no  resem- 
blance in  any  of  its  parts  to  knrana,  or  red  cedar.  White  cedar,  when  full  grown,  is  a  dark- 
brown,  hard,  heavy,  and  close-grained  wood,  with  a  white  sap,  very  durable,  especially  under 
ground,  but  splits  on  exposure  to  the  sun.  It  is  probably  the  best  wood  procurable  in  the 
colony  for  foundations.  White  cedar  grows  luxuriantly  in  the  swamps  up  the  Lamaha  Canal 
leading  into  Georgetown.     Its  average  height  is  about  60  feet,  and  it  will  square  10  inches. 

(50)  Brown  cirouaballi,  or  siruaballi,  from  the  lands  of  Mr.  William  Thompson,  Pin. 
**  Adventnre,"  Essequebo.  This  tree  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  is  used,  like  other  siraaballis, 
for  boat-building,  for  which  purpose  it  seems  specially  adiq^ted.  It  attains  to  an  average 
heiglil  of  90  feet,  aiMl  can  often  be  had  to  square  36  inches.    (See  Nos.  7  and  19.) 

(51)  Oolu,  from  the  Itoori-bisci  Creek,  Essequebo  River,  where  it  grows  plentifully  in 
loose,  sandy  soil.  The  wood  has  a  strong  aromatic  scent  resembling  hiawa  (No.  52 — Idea 
kepiaphylla,  Aubl.),  is  of  the  color  of  pale  cedar,  and  should  be  useful  for  drawers  and  shelves 
of  wardrobes.  Its  average  height  is  about  90  feet,  and  it  can  be  had  to  square  from  16  to  18 
inches.    Oolu  produces  a  g^m  resembling  hiawa,  but  in  much  smaller  quantities. 

(52)  Hiawa  {^Icica  heptaphylla^  Aubl.),  from  the  Itoori-bisci  Creek,  Essequebo  River. 
Hiawa  grows  plentifully  in  Essequebo  in  loose,  sandy  soil;  its  wood  is  little  used,  as  it  de- 
cays rapidly  on  exposure  to  the  weather.  Like  oolu  (No.  51),  it  has  a  strong  aromatic  scent, 
is  light,  and  should  be  useful  for  drawers  and  wardrobe  shelves.  This  tree  produces  the  gum 
known  as  hiawa,  or  resin  of  conima,  which  is  burnt  as  incense.  The  average  height  is  about 
50  feet,  and  it  will  square  10  inches. 

(53)  Kurana,  or  red  cedar  {^Iciea  aUisHma^  Anbl.),  from  the  Issorooro  Creek,  upper 
Fomeroon  River.  It  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  is  plentiful  in  some  localities,  notably  so  in 
the  Waini;  it  is  also  found  in  the  Cuyuni  and  Corentyne  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Pom- 
eroon.  It  grows  generally  in  low  situations  in  day  soil.  Red  cedar  is  a  most  serviceable 
and  valuable  wood,  and  its  uses  are  too  well  known  to  require  description.  The  tree  averages 
100  feet  in  height,  and  can  be  had  38  or  40  inches  in  diameter.     It  has  very  little  sap. 

(54)  Waciba,  washiba,  or  bow  wood,  from  the  Issorooro  Creek,  upper  Pomeroon  River. 
Wadba  grows  to  a  large  nze,  but  it  is  a  rare  tree  and  little  known.  Its  wood,  of  an  olive 
color,  is  exceedingly  tough,  hard,  and  close  grained,  and  is  the  best-known  wood  for  bows. 
Its  average  height  is  about  120  feet,  and  it  can  be  had  to  square  30  inches  free  of  sap. 

(55)  Mora,  white  variety  {Mora  exceha^  Benth.),  from  the  Issorooro  Creek,  upper  Pom- 
croon  River.  There  are  three  varieties  of  mora,  known  as  red  mora,  white  mora,  and  mora- 
bocquia.  The  first  two  grow  in  swamps  and  near  the  rivers  and  creeks,  and  are  both  very 
dnrable  woods.  Mora-bucquia,  on  the  contrary,  grows  in  high  situations  in  clayey,  rocky  soil, 
lad  is  not  a  durable  wood.  Mora  seeds  are  used  by  the  Indians  to  make  a  kind  of  meal, 
which  is  mixed  with  their  cassava.  The  bark  is  used  for  tanning  and  medicinally  in  cases  of 
dysentery.  Mora  is  used  in  shipbuilding,  and  is  an  exceedingly  tough  wood,  difficult  to  split, 
and  one  of  the  eight  first-class  woods  at  Lloyd's.  Mora  grows  to  a  greater  size  and  is  more 
plentiful  in  the  Barima  River  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  colony.  It  often  attains  to  the 
hei|^t  of  nearly  200  feet,  but  in  such  cases  has  generally  a  hollow  trunk.  It  can  be  had  to 
fiqoare  24  inches  free  of  sap  and  holes. 

(56)  Tibicusi,  or  bastard  letterwood,  from  the  Piraka  Creek,  Pomeroon  River.  Tibicusi 
is  a  rare  wood  and  only  used  for  bows,  walking  sticks,  and  inla3ring  cabinetwork.  The  heart 
is  beautifully  marked,  hard,  heavy,  and  close  grained.  The  sap  decays  rapidly  on  exposure 
to  the  weather.     Average  height  b  about  60  feet,  and  it  will  square  5  inches  free  of  sap. 

(57)  Buro-koro,  burracurra,  paira,  or  letterwood,  (Brosimum  AubUiiiy  Poep.,  Piratinera 
Gmmumis^  Aubl.).    I.«tterwood  is  a  rare  tree,  and  the  wood  is  used  for  the  same  purposes 
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as  tibicusi.  It  is  beautifully  marked,  close  grained,  takes  a  high  degree  of  polish,  and  is  veiy 
heavy.  Letterwood  trees  are  sometimes  of  large  size,  but  the  heart,  which  is  the  only  nsefbl 
part,  is  very  small,  a  tree  of  20  inches  in  diameter  having  only  7  inches  of  heart;  average 
height,  about  60  feet. 

(58)  Keritee,  or  kretti,  from  the  Aroua-pia-kooroo  Creek,  Pomeroon  River.  Keritee  is  a 
species  of  siruaballi,  and  is  plentiful  in  some  localities.  The  wood  has  a  strong  aromatic 
scent,  is  light,  and  in  color  and  appearance  resembles  satinwood.  It  is  useful  for  partitioos 
and  the  upper  planking  of  boats.  Its  average  height  is  about  80  feet,  and  it  will  square  20 
inches. 

(59)  Koorooboorelli,  or  purpleheart  (Copai/era  pubiflora  and  Copaifera  bractecOa^ 
Benth.),  from  the  Aroua-pia-kooroo  Creek,  Pomeroon  River.  There  are  two  kinds  of  purple- 
heart,  called  koorooboorelli  and  marawinaroo.  The  bark  of  the  marawinaroo  (which  is  not 
so  durable  and  with  a  more  sappy  wood  than  koorooboorelli)  is  used,  as  also  that  of  the 
simiri  or  locust,  by  the  Indians  for  making  canoes,  or  "  wood  skins."  They  are  somelimes  of 
large  size,  accommodating  15  or  16  persons.  Purpleheart  is  one  of  the  tallest  of  our  forest 
trees,  and  its  round  top  may  be  easily  distinguished  rising  above  the  surrounding  forest  od 
the  hilly  lands  of  the  interior.  The  wood  is  of  a  purple  color,  hard,  close  grained,  durable, 
and  very  tough.  It  is  a  fine  wood  for  mill  beds,  house-framing,  etc.,  and  is  capable  of  re- 
sisting great  strains.  Its  average  height  is  about  120  feet  and  there  are  many  trees  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  200  feet  high.     It  can  be  had,  free  of  sap,  to  square  30  inches. 

(60)  Yellow  cirouabaJli,  or  siruaballi,  from  the  Aroua-pia-kooroo  Creek,  Pomeroon  River. 
A  light  wood  of  bright-yellow  color  and  strong  aromatic  scent,  used  principally  for  planking 
boats,  and,  free  of  sap,  is  a  most  durable  wood.  Yellow  siruaballi  often  grows  to  a  very 
large  size  in  loose,  sandy  soil,  but  is  difficult  to  procure  over  12  inches  square  free  of  s^ 
The  average  height  is  about  60  feet.     The  bark  is  useful  for  tanning. 

(6i)  Awati,  from  the  Aroua-pia-kooroo  Creek,  Pomeroon  River.  Awad  is  a  light  wood, 
of  close  grain,  the  color  of  white  pine,  and  is  useful  for  indoor  work.  This  wood  is  little 
known  and  not  much  used.  A  decoction  of  the  bark  and  seeds  is  used  as  a  wash  by  the 
Indians  in  cases  of  smallpox  and  is  said  to  be  very  effective  in  healing  the  pustules.  The 
average  height  is  about  60  feet  and  its  diameter  16  inches. 

(62)  Kakaralli  {^Lecythis  oUaria^  Lin.),  from  the  Itoori-bisci  Creek,  Essequebo  River. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  kakaralli  conmion  throughout  the  country  of  Essequebo,  and  known 
as  the  while  and  black  kakaralli.  These  woods  are  close  grained  and  tough  and  of  a  light- 
brown  color;  they  are  used  for  house-framing,  building  wharfs,  etc  It  is  said  that  barnacles 
will  not  eat  or  injure  kakaralli.  These  trees  grow  tall  and  straight,  but  are  too  heavy  to  make 
spars.  The  inner  bark  of  the  white  kakaralli  is  used  by  the  Indians  as  a  subsdtute  for,  and 
in  preference  to,  paper  for  making  their  cigarettes,  and  is  called  "ouina.*'  The  average 
height  of  the  tree  is  about  80  feet,  and  it  will  square  16  inches  free  of  sap. 

(63)  Buhoorada,  from  the  Itoori-bisci  Creek,  Essequebo  River.  Buhoorada  is  a  large 
tree,  common  throughout  the  colony;  it  has  a  large  top  with  reddish -brown  leaves.  The 
wood  b  heavy  and  close  grained,  but  it  is  not  well  known  and  is  little  used.  Its  average 
height  is  about  75  feet,  and  it  will  square  20  inches  free  of  sap. 

January  15,  1878. 

GOVERNMENT,   CONSTITUTION,   AND   LAWS. 

The  constitution  of  the  colony  is  a  survival  from  the  Dutch  period,  the  arti- 
cles of  capitulation  of  1803  guarantying  its  ancient  laws  and  usages.  Under 
the  Dutch  there  were  two  distinct  colonies — Essequebo  and  Deraerara — 
under  the  West  India  Company,  and  Berbice,  under  the  Berbice  Association. 
These  trading  companies  were,  however,  superseded  in  1792  by  a  West  In- 
dian council  appointed  by  the  States-General  of  the  Netherlands.     The  corn- 
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panies  and  the  council  were  supreme ;  but  local  administrative  bodies  had 
grown  up,  that  for  Essequebo  and  Demerara  going  under  the  name  of  the 
council  or  court  of  policy,  while  that  in  Berbice  was  called  the  council  of 
government.  The  former,  which  became  the  model  for  the  court  of  policy 
of  British  Guiana  of  to-day,  consisted  of  four  officials,  including  the  gover- 
nor, and  four  colonists,  the  latter  being  chosen  by  the  court  from  nomina- 
tions of  a  double  number  submitted  by  the  college  of  kiesheers,  or  electors. 
The  kiesheers  were  elected  for  life  by  a  constituency  of  slave-owners,  only 
those  possessing  twenty-five  slaves  being  entitled  to  vote,  their  only  duties 
being  to  nominate,  on  behalf  of  their  constituents,  for  the  courts  of  justice 
and  policy. 

The  old  court  of  policy  existed,  with  minor  alterations,  up  to  the  end 
of  last  year  (1891),  then  consisting  of  ten  members — five  officials  and  the 
same  number  of  colonists — none  but  the  governor,  who  also  had  the  casting 
vote,  being  entitled  to  bring  forward  a  resolution.  It  will  appear  from  this 
that  the  official  party  were  absolute,  as  the  governor  could  always  depend 
on  his  subordinates  and  decide  any  matter  by  his  dual  vote.  This  vote  be- 
came such  a  grievance  in  matters  connected  with  the  finances  that  in  1796 
the  colonists  were  allowed  to  delegate  five  persons  to  form  a  college  of  finan- 
cial representatives  and  sit  and  vote  with  the  court  of  policy  whenever  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  revenue  and  expenditures  were  under  consideration, 
this  council  going  under  the  name  of  the  combined  court.  Even  here,  al- 
though the  colonists  can  outvote  the  official  section,  they  are  hampered  by 
the  fact  that  every  proposition  or  estimate  comes  from  the  Government,  and 
they  can  only  proceed  by  amending  or  directly  negativing  the  motion. 

The  best-informed  colonists,  while  considering  the  colony  overburdened 
with  officialism,  were  not  particularly  desirous  of  change,  but  rather  liked 
the  paternal  system.  A  large  number  of  persons,  however,  petitioned  the 
Queen  for  reform  in  the  shape  of  direct  representation,  with  a  house  of  as- 
sembly, and  a  lowering  of  the  franchise.  As  a  result  a  very  small  concession 
has  been  granted  in  the  new  constitution  coming  into  operation  with  the 
present  year.  By  this  the  kiesheers  are  abolished,  the  court  of  policy  in- 
creased to  sixteen  members,  and  an  executive  council  of  four  officios  and 
three  colonists,  nominated  by  the  Queen,  established.  The  franchise  has 
been  lowered  somewhat,  the  qualification  for  voters  being  a  yearly  income 
of  ;^ioo  or  property  value  of  I500;  but  the  number  on  the  register  is  un- 
der 2,000,  /.  e.,  less  than  2  per  cent.  With  such  a  mixed,  semicivilized 
population  in  some  respects,  anything  like  manhood  suffrage  would,  in  the 
belief  of  many,  be  impossible  and  attended  with  great  difficulties.  Some  of 
the  colonists  would  even,  it  is  said,  prefer  the  old  system  of  kiesheers  to  open 
voting,  as  under  it  there  were  no  opportimities  for  the  collection  of  turbulent 
mobs. 

There  is  really  very  little  difference  between  the  new  constitution  and 
the  old.  Whether  the  court  of  policy  consists  of  ten  or  sixteen  members  it 
can  not  matter,  as  the  same  equal  number  of  officials  and  elective  members 
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and  the  governor's  casting  vote  remain.  The  executive  council  will  take 
away  some  of  the  routine  work  of  the  court  of  policy,  but,  as  its  deliberations 
will  be  held  in  secret,  probably  this  may  be  a  cause  of  dissatisfaction  at  some 
future  period. 

Anthony  Trollope  called  this  government  "a  mild  despotism  tempered 
by  sugar,  the  governor  being  the  father  of  his  people  and  the  governor's 
wife  the  mother."  This  opinion,  although  jestingly  delivered,  fairly  repre- 
sents matters.  There  is  a  great  want  of  independence  and  individual  action 
and  a  tendency  more  and  more  to  look  to  the  Government  for  everything, 
at  the  same  time  grumbling  at  the  taxes  which  naturally  follow.  Lately 
some  talk  has  been  going  on  about  opening  up  the  country  by  railroads  SLod 
roads,  and,  of  course,  as  usual,  the  authorities  are  blamed  because  it  is  not 
done  and  done  at  once. 

The  fundamental  basis  of  the  civil  law  is  the  Roman-Dutch  code.  The 
criminal  law  is  generally  English,  the  Dutch  system  having  been  long  abol- 
ished. Among  the  most  striking  peculiarities  in  connection  with  the  civil 
law  are  the  regulations  for  marriage  and  inheritance.  A  marriage  with  com- 
munity of  goods  gives  the  wife  control  of  half  the  joint  property,  which  is 
hers  absolutely,  she  being  able  to  prevent  alienation  if  she  chooses.  The 
law  of  inheritance  gives  the  wife,  first,  her  half  and  then  half  of  the  remain- 
der, after  which  the  children  are  bound  to  get  half  of  what  is  left;  there  can, 
therefore,  be  no  such  thing  as  cutting  off  with  a  shilling.  If  a  man  marries 
a  second  time,  having  children  by  a  former  wife,  he  is  bound  to  perform  an 
act  of  verweeztftg,  to  provide  for  their  support.  If  a  man  dies  intestate,  the 
administrator-general  takes  over  his  property  and  divides  it  according  to 
law,  and,  except  there  may  be  a  little  more  expense  in  commissions,  the  di- 
vision will  be  almost  the  same  as  if  he  had  made  a  will. 

THE   COLORED   RACE   IN   BRITISH   GUIANA. 

The  race  designated  and  known  in  the  United  States  as  colored  is  here 
known  and  designated  as  follows,  viz :  Black,  Cob,  Mulatto,  Mustee,  Costee, 
and  Fustee.  But  for  the  purposes  of  this  report  it  is  deemed  proper  to  fol- 
low the  designation  familiar  to  Americans;  hence  in  the  word  ^'colored'' 
the  six  designations  above  are  embraced. 

To  understand  the  present  condition  of  the  British  Guiana  colored  man 
it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  1838,  when  slavery  was  finally  abolished  through- 
out the  British  dominions.  The  number  of  slaves  on  the  plantations  before 
that  time  amounted  to  between  60,000  and  70,000,  engaged  in  raising  crops 
of  cotton,  coffee,  and  sugar,  which  realized  nearly  ^2,000,000  annually. 
The  slave,  I  am  told  by  the  most  liberal  and  disinterested  persons,  was,  on 
the  whole,  very  comfortable.  He  was  provided  with  a  hut,  a  piece  of  ground 
for  growing  provisions,  regular  allowances  of  salt  meat  or  fish,  and  as  much 
clothing  as  he  really  required.  On  Saturday  he  worked  in  his  provision 
ground  and  on  Sunday  brought  his  produce  to  market,  and  the  supply  of 
plantains,  yams,/ruits,  feathered  stock,  and  even  pigs  was  generally  obtained 
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from  the  slaves.  Many  saved  money,  and  some  even  went  so  far  as  to  buy 
slaves  of  their  own,  whom  they  are  said  to  have  rather  harshly  treated.  It 
has  been  frequently  affirmed  that,  with  the  legal  protection  which  he  enjoyed 
and  the  fostering  care  of  his  master,  whose  self-interest  alone  would  make  him 
look  after  his  "  property, ''  the  colored  man  was  in  a  better  condition  than 
be  is  now. 

Emancipation  was,  it  is  said,  to  the  colored  man  a  doubtful  blessing. 
He  knew  nothing  of  the  duties  of  a  citizen.  To  be  a  freeman  was  to  be,  like 
his  master,  the  occupier  of  a  large  house,  with,  as  he  supposed,  nothing  to 
do  but  to  eat  and  drink  and  enjoy  himself.  So  soon  as  he  became  free  he 
b^;an  to  take  things  easy,  working  when  and  as  long  as  he  pleased,  and 
caring  little  or  nothing  for  the  responsibilities  of  a  freeman.  If  he  had  a 
wife  and  children,  •''massa"  would,  he  supposed,  look  after  them  as  he  had 
done  before;  as  for  himself,  he  would  take  life  easy.  He  continued,  it  is 
said,  to  go  to  his  former  master  for  his  allowances  of  salt  fish  and  other  things, 
and  when  they  were  refused  unless  he  worked  regularly,  he  became  abusive, 
going  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  '^ Queen"  would  see  him  righted.  Then  the 
planter  tried  to  take  away  his  house  and  provision  ground,  with  a  view  to 
compel  him  to  work,  but,  when  this  was  done,  there  were  general  strikes. 
Unfortunately,  perhaps,  for  both  parties,  the  planter  could  not  be  independ- 
ent. A  plantation  in  British  Guiana  can  not  be  neglected,  even  for  a  few 
weeks.  The  dams  in  front  and  back  must  be  kept  up,  as  well  as  the  drain- 
age, otherwise  the  whole  estate  would  be  ruined.  It  followed,  therefore, 
that  the  planters  began  to  bid  against  each  other  for  the  services  of  their  late 
slaves  and  offered  wages  beyond  what  the  estate  could  afford,  as  well  as  the 
old  allowances.  But  even  this  did  not  induce  the  colored  man  to  work  reg- 
ularly, while  the  feeling  in  England  against  anything  like  bondage  prevented 
any  law  being  enacted  which  would  coerce  him  in  any  way,  even  so  far  as 
an  annual  engagement 

The  plantations  were  at  this  time  stocked  with  fruit  trees,  while  plantains 
•  and  bananas  were  very  plentiful.  The  slaves  naturally  looked  upon  these 
trees  as  common  property,  and,  as  there  was  always  more  than  enough,  the 
I^anter  allowed  them  to  pick  as  much  as  they  pleased.  When  they  became 
free  they  continued,  as  before,  to  take  the  fruit,  as  also  other  things,  as  a 
right,  neither  caring  nor  supposing  that  it  was  necessary  to  give  any  equiva- 
lent. In  a  tropical  climate  like  this  a  man  may  live  almost  on  fruit,  so  that 
there  was  nothing  left  for  the  planters  but  to  destroy  the  trees  or  allow  them 
to  perish  by  neglect.  Thus  the  grassy  dams  of  the  plantations,  which  are 
said  to  have  been  beautiful  avenues  of  fruit  trees,  gradually  became  the  bare 
mud  embankments  which  are  seen  to-day,  and  which  make  a  sugar  estate  so 
monotonotxs  and  unpicturesque. 

The  decade  between  1840  and  1850  witnessed  the  downfall  of  the  old 
proprietary  body.  Plantations  were  abandoned  on  every  hand,  while  almost 
aU  that  remained  in  cultivation  fell  into  the  hands  of  English  capitalists,  who, 
hewing  mortgages,  kept  them  in  wcnrking  order  in  hopes  of  better  times. 
The  few  indoitrious  colored  men  who  bad  gleaned  a  rich  havest  in  the  com- 
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petition  for  their  services  now  bought  a  fair  number  of  the  plantations,  which 
they  divided  among  themselves,  and  which  now  form  the  villages.  This,  of 
course,  tended  more  and  more  to  reduce  the  amount  of  labor  at  command, 
so  that  estates  became  almost  valueless.  As  for  the  colored  people,  so  long 
as  they  had  money  and  retained  a  remnant  of  their  industrious  habits,  they 
worked  their  plantations  in  common,  but  very  soon,  felling  out  among  them- 
selves, the  dams  and  drainage  became  defective,  and  the  villages  became 
little  better  than  swamps.  The  Government,  however,  has  taken  them  in 
hand  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  they  are  now  some^vhat  better; 
but  it  is  still  nothing  out  of  the  common  to  hear,  after  a  few  days'  heavy 
rain,  that  the  east  coast  villages  are  under  water.  Most  of  them  are  in  « 
wretched  state,  the  little  huts  standing  on  piles  (as  all  houses  do  here)  on  a 
bare  piece  of  land,  which  is  dry  mud  choked  with  leaver  at  one  season  and 
soft,  sticky  clay  or  dirty  water  at  another,  in  many  cases  without  a  bush  or 
tree  to  enliven  its  barrenness.  The  sanitary  condition  of  these  villages  is 
said  to  be  very  bad,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  heavy  rains,  which  give  them 
such  thorough  scourings,  they  would  be  almost  uninhabitable.  Pigs  and  fowls 
also  assist  in  removing  the  filth,  and,  as  there  are  hardly  any  inclosures, 
these  range  everywhere  and  often  clear  up  the  filth  almost  as  soon  as  it  ap- 
pears. Carrion  crows  do  a  great  deal,  also,  in  removing  drowned  animals, 
which  otherwise  would  pollute  the  air. 

In  speaking  generally  it  should  not  be  omitted  that  here  and  there  a  few 
of  the  more  industrious  have  good  houses  and  try  to  improve  their  sur- 
roundings. These,  however,  are  handicapped  by  the  carelessness  of  their 
neighbors,  who  allow  pigs  and  goats  to  range  everywhere,  not  caring  whether 
they  may  destroy  the  young  crops  of  their  neighbors.  This  proves  so  aggra- 
vating that  the  industrious  villager  often  gives  up  in  despair  and  abandons 
his  attempts  at  improvement.  How  these  idle,  indolent  people  live  is  a 
mystery.  Now  and  then  they  work  for  a  day  or  two  on  an  estate,  but,  being 
so  independent,  they  often  spend  a  day  or  two  in  searching  for  that  which 
pays  a  trifle  higher  wages,  not  considering  the  time  lost  in  the  search  for 
work.  Children  suffer  greatly  from  hunger,  rarely  getting  more  than  one 
meal  a  day,  when  the  father  or  mother  return  in  the  evening  from  work,  and 
when  they  are  idle,  perhaps  begging  from  a  neighbor.  It  is  not  an  un- 
common thing  to  see  a  woman  with  a  crying  child  follow  a  man  to  a  rum 
shop,  trying  to  obtain  a  few  cents  before  he  spends  it  all.  Her  language  is 
something  so  entirely  beyond  anything  usually  expected  from  a  woman  that 
a  newcomer  is  shocked  to  the  last  degree.  Quarrels  and  fights  are  common, 
bottle-throwing,  cutting  with  knives  and  razors,  and  biting  being  the  usual 
modes  of  attack.  The  women  are  said  to  have  less  self-respect  than  the  men, 
and  on  the  two  or  three  occasions  when  riots  have  taken  place  in  George- 
town they  have  been  among  the  ringleaders. 

Education  is  almost  free,  the  Government  spending  about  $35,000  per 
annum  in  assisting  the  various  denominational  schools.  Most  of  the  school- 
masters are  coloredi  and  they  appear  to  be  very  suitable  for  primary  teach- 
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ing,  having  good  memories,  and  when  once  launched  into  a  groove  are  said 
to  be  strict  disciplinarians. 

As  a  heritage  of  slavery,  agricultural  labor  is  considered  low  and  degrad- 
ing by  the  colored  man.  It  has  therefore  followed  that  Georgetown  is 
flooded  with  a  mediocre  class  of  these  people,  all  trying  to  get  situations  as 
store  or  other  clerks.  The  wages  they  receive  are  often  less  than  they  could 
earn  as  laborers ;  but  they  do  not  mind  this,  as  they  consider  themselves  so 
much  more  respectable.  This,  however,  is  common  among  white  people  in 
many  places. 

Many  tell  me  they  are  not  fit  for  any  position  of  responsibility  ;  but  this 
ocular  evidence  refutes,  as  there  are  many  colored  men  here  who  have  at- 
tained the  highest  position  in  the  various  avocations  of  life  and  who  discharge 
their  trusts  with  as  much  credit  as  any  white  man  could. 

Social  equality  obtains  here.  There  appears  to  be  little  or  no  prejudice 
on  account  of  color.  Intelligence,  education,  and  character  seem  to  govern 
this. 

Mechanics  among  the  colored  people  are  said  to  be  inferior  and  lacking 
pride  in  their  work.  Good  workmen  have  a  large  field,  but  this  class  is  said 
to  care  little  whether  the  work  is  creditable  or  not  so  long  as  they  get  paid 
for  it. 

Many  of  the  colored  men  besides  those  in  the  villages  are  possessed  of 
landed  property,  but  this  is  of  very  little  value;  in  fact,  land  is  almost  worth- 
lessy  even  a  sugar  plantation  selling  for  the  value  of  the  crop  on  the  ground, 
hardly  any  of  them  realizing  the  cost  of  the  buildings  and  machinery.  Gov- 
ernment land  can  be  bought  for  |i  an  acre,  but  many  landowners  would  be 
glad  to  get  as  much  as  that.  House  property  in  Georgetown  is  mostly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  very  few  black  men  being  possessed  of  buildings. 

Reverting  to  the  downfall  of  the  old  estate  proprietors,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  they  gave  up  without  a  struggle.  Jis  early  as  1834,  in  antici- 
pation of  the  four  years'  apprenticeship,  in  which  the  hours  of  compulsory 
labor  were  reduced  from  nine  to  seven  and  a  half  a  day,  the  more  farsighted 
ones  began  to  look  around  for  places  whence  labor  could  be  procured.  Sev- 
eral places  were  tried,  immigrants  being  brought  from  Malta,  Cape  Verde 
Islands,  Madeira,  Africa,  China,  and  finally  India.  The  Europeans  did  not 
make  good  laborers,  but  the  Portuguese  from  Madeira  settled  in  the  country 
and  have  become  an  important  factor  in  its  development  The  number  of 
Africans  (who  were  slaves  liberated  from  captured  vessels  by  British  cruisers) 
was  unfortunately  too  small  to  be  of  much  service,  while  the  first  East  Indian 
coolies  turned  out  very  poorly.  On  account  of  the  feeling  in  England 
against  anything  like  binding  engagements,  the  coolies  did  much  as  they 
liked,  in  many  cases  ending  by  becoming  vagrants.  This  caused  a  great 
stir,  and  immigration  was  stopped  for  a  time ;  but  these  difficulties  were 
gradually  overcome,  the  system  becoming  more  and  more  easily  managed, 
until  now  it  may  be  considered  as  almost  perfect.  This  is  only  another  name 
for  slavery.  About  5,000  East  Indians  arrive  annually,  the  cost  being 
divided  between  the  Government  and  the  planters  in  the  proportion  of 
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one-third  by  the  former  and  two-thirds  by  the  latter,  the  whole  amounting 
to  about  ;£9o,ooo  (1438,000)  per  annum. 

As  an  inheritance  from  the  period  before  emancipation,  the  colored  men 
of  British  Guiana  is  wanting  in  independence  and  self-reliance.  In  the  same 
way  that  he  formerly  looked  to  his  master  for  everything  he  now  depends 
on  the  Government.  When  his  village  is  inundated,  he  does  nothing  him- 
self, and,  notwithstanding  that  there  may  be  enough  able-bodied  men  to 
repair  the  dam  or  open  the  drainage,  nothing  is  done.  In  many  of  the 
villages  the  Government  has  taken  these  matters  in  hand,  imposing  taxes  to 
keep  them  up;  but  a  very  large  number  of  the  people  can  not,  or  will  not, 
pay,  and  if  their  land  is  sold  it  brings  little  or  nothing,  so  that  they  become 
a  burden  to  the  revenue.  Up  to  the  last  few  years  the  losses  on  the  admin- 
istration of  the  villages  were  considerable,  but  now  the  arrears  of  taxes  only 
amount  to  about  20  per  cent. 

The  revenue  of  the  colony  for  the  fiscal  year  1 889-' 90  amounted  to 
;^522,767  2J.  i}4d.,  the  greater  portion  thereof  being  derived  from  import 
duties.  Nearly  half  of  the  remainder  was  derived  from  rucr*  duties  and 
licenses,  the  balance  being  made  up  of  other  licenses,  fees,  fines,  royalty  on 
gold,  etc.  For  such  a  small  population  the  official  element  is  very  large, 
most  of  the  clergymen  of  all  denominations  and  medical  officers  being  Gov- 
ernment employes.  With  a  taxation  of  about  $g  per  head,  it  follows  that 
this  must  fall  very  heavily  on  some  classes.  The  colored  man  is  said  to  pay 
his  proportion  largely  in  the  shape  of  rum  duties,  but  I  must  confess,  after 
nearly^a  year's  residence  in  Georgetown,  that  I  have  not  seen  a  drunken 
colored  man.  Other  classes  pay  more  heavily  in  the  way  of  store  licenses 
(every  store  requiring  one),  as  well  as  imposts  on  horses,  carriages,  dogs,  etc 
The  plantations  may  be  considered  as  taxed  very  heavily  by  having  to  main- 
tain the  public  roads  through  them,  while  the  towns  and  villages  generally 
pay  2  per  cent  on  the  appraised  value  of  the  lots  and  buildings  for  road 
drainage,  lighting,  etc. 

The  only  article  of  food  grown  to  any  extent  in  the  colony  is  the  plantain. 
This,  together  with  salt  fish,  pork,  or  beef,  has  hitherto  been  the  staple  food  of 
the  colored  man.  Latterly,  however,  a  majority  of  the  more  industrious 
of  the  villagers  has  gone  to  work  in  the  gold  diggings,  and  plantains  have 
become  very  scarce  and  high  in  price,  a  bunch  formerly  costing  24  to  32 
cents  now  being  sold  for  80  cents  to  |i.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
colony  has  become  more  and  more  dependent  on  imported  provisions,  of 
which  a  large  proportion  is  brought  from  the  United  States.  The  only 
article  of  food  imported  from  elsewhere  in  quantity  is  rice,  which  is  the  staff 
of  life  for  the  East  Indian  coolie.  This  could  easily  be  grown  in  the  colony, 
there  being  plenty  of  land  well  suited  to  its  cultivation,  but  very  little  has 
been  done  in  developing  the  article.  The  fact  is,  generally  the  only  capital- 
ists connected  with  the  colony  are  embarked  in  the  sugar  industry,  and  it 
would  be  useless  to  expect  them  to  give  this  up,  while  the  lower  classes,  in- 
cluding the  small  freeholders,  never  originate  any  cultivation  on  their  own 
account.     The  colored  man  is  imitative  in  everything,  two  or  three  of  them 
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growing  sugar  cane  on  their  own  account  for  manufacture  in  their  small  mills 
or  to  sell  to  neighboring  estates,  while  many  other  articles  could  be  grown 
to  for  better  profit. 

Haying  to  depend  almost  entirely  on  imported  provisions,  it  follows  that 
living  is  expensive,  anything  beyond  the  barest  necessaries  costing  fancy 
prices.  House  rent  is  also  high,  but  clothing  is  cheaper  than  might  be  ex- 
pected. Altogether  the  comforts  and  luxuries  which  are  easily  procurable 
in  other  countries  are  here  either  wanting  or  beyond  the  means  of  all  but 
very  few.  Salaries,  especially  of  officials,  are  therefore  higher  than  in  the 
United  States  or  Europe.  The  governor  is  paid  ;^5,ooo ;  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  as  government  secretary,  ;^i,35o;  surgeon-general,  ;^i,2oo;  chief 
justice,  ;^2,5oo;  two  judges  and  attorney-general,  ;£i,Soo  each;  while 
several  other  officials  receive  ;£  1,000  each. 

IMPORTS. 
Table  showing  the  imports  at  Demerarafor  the  year  ended  December  31^  i8gi. 


Articleo. 

Quantity. 

Value  en- 
tend. 

Rate  of  duty. 

Countries  whence  im- 
ported. 

Anowvoot... lbs.. 

Bacon....      ........ ....^..do... 

^.456 

5»osa 

6,479 
•0,350 

5,083 

491,654 
1,536,400 

5,5SS 

5xo,«3a 

3«,3M 

99, 78a 
1x9,971 

54a 

»4,7oa 
3»6,9«7 

»7 
S5 

|x6,88z.09 

a,875.9« 

536.90 

80,109. 6s 
685.66 

1,613.56 

37,555.01 
34,543.  <^ 

7,400.  «3 

99,936.46 

3,55a.  7« 

a,86o.za 
13, 366. 6z 

33,030.63 
88,194.59 

43,335-59 

16.98 
•64.96 

Haifa  cent  per  pound... 
ft  centi  per  pound.... 

United  Kingdom,  Bridsh 
West  Indies,  East  India, 
Colombia,  and  Bermuda. 

UBi««J  Kingdom   and 
United  Sutes. 

United  Kingdom.  United 
Slates,  British  West  In- 
dies, and  British  North 
America. 
Do. 

United  Kingdom. 

United   Kingdom  and 
United  States. 

Do. 

Beef: 

Dried  or  smoked.....do... 

do..-.* 

PickkMl.J>bb.ofooolbt. 

BhK  Oaandiy)... Ibo. 

Bna,  middlingo,  and  shorts 
„ bush- 

|i. 50  per  barrel 

Half  a  cent  per  pound.- 

5  cents  per  bushd 

Bread,  bbcuiu,  and  crackers 
lbs- 

Haifa  cent  per  pound— 
>i  per  1,000. 

•5  cents  per  dozen- 

Bficko....         No- 

Buckets  and  paOs. .».doz- 

Bntter          M.M..........»tlbt.- 

United  Kingdom  and  Brit- 
ish West  Indies. 

United  Kingdom  and 
United  States. 

United  K»ii«iom.  United 
States,  Bndsh  West  In- 
dies, France,  British 
North  America,  Hol- 
land, and  Portuguese 
possessions. 

United  States  and  United 
Kingdom. 

United  States. 

Butterine  and  oleomaxsarine 
.      . Ibs- 

Candka: 

Tallow do... 

1  cent  per  pound- 

Other  than  tallow.. ..do... 

s  cents  Dernound. ......... 

United  Kingdom. 

Cattle^.. ^«. No- 

$$  per  bead. 

United    Kingdom,  Vene- 
zueU,  and  British  West 
Indies. 

United  Kingdom. 

United  Kingdom,  United 
States,  Holland,  BriUsh 
North   America,   Vene- 
zuela, Portuguese   pos- 
sessions, and  British 
West  Indies. 

United  Kbgdom. 
Do. 

Cement. bbb- 

ChwM,... ......Iht . 

35  cents  per  barzvl 

9  cents  per  pound .- 

30  cents  per  pound.- 

7*  oonto  per  pound........ 

Chknal  hydiate do... 

ChktodyM..       do... 
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Articba. 

Quantity- 

Value  an. 
tered. 

Rateofdiitj. 

Conntzies  whence  ia- 
ported. 

8,672 

^.437.07 

4  cents  per  pound......... 

United  Kingdom.  Uoted 
States.  British  West  In- 
dies, Holland,  and  Pbr- 

tnguese  possesaioos. 

Cigars  and  cigarcttn do... 

9,805 

ao,a74.a8 

lz.ao  per  nound...... 

United  Kingdom,  Uaked 
States,  Holland,  Sum- 
ish West  Indies, :iidP«r. 

Coftl: 

tuguese  possessions. 

In  hogiheads No. 

«53 

934-60 

3a  cents  per  hogshead.... 

United  Kingdom. 

Loose tons. 

50,1x4 

ao7, 636. 8z 

50  cents  per  ton 

United  Kingdom  and  Brit- 
ish  North  America, 

Cocoa lbs.. 

87,169 

8, 35a.  80 

x\i  cents  per  pound 

Dutch  Guiana  and  Brilisb 
West  Indies. 

Coffee do... 

aa8,33S 

38,284.02 

do 

Dutch  West  Indiea,Unit«d 
States.  British  WcM  In. 
dies.  United  Kingdom, 
and  Venezuela. 

Collodion do... 

3 

40.63 

^  per  pound ^ 

United  Kingdom. 

Confectionery do... 

104,673 

Z4,664.o2 

<  cents  ner  Dound 

United  Kingdom,  UnUed 

States,  ai^  Poirtngucae 

possessions. 

Cordage «.« cwts.. 

3,«9« 

33.405.3a 

%x  oercwt.... 

United  Kingdom.  United 
Sutes.  and  British  poa- 

sessions. 

Corks,  cut Jbs.. 

«9»4X7 

4.670.5X 

zo  cents  per  pound.. 

United  Kingdom.  United 
States,  and  Portuguese 
possessions. 

Com MM......«.bash.. 

45.646 
1.08s 

36,069.19 
1.559-87 

zo  cents  per  buaheL 

20  cents  per  dozen... 

United  Statea. 

Com  brooms doz.. 

Do. 

Com  meal  and  oauneaUbs.. 

9,165,644 

42,587-15 

One-fourth  of  i  cent  per 
pound. 

United  Statea,  United 
Kingdom,  and  British 
West  Indies. 

Crushed  and  ground  feed.bu. 

6,a85 

4.392.89 

zo  cenu  per  busheL 

United  States  and  Britvh 
West  Indies. 

Dogs  « ...Jfo. 

6z 

798.50 

tS  per  dozen- 

United   Kingdom.  British 

West  Indi^,  ami  United 

States. 

Donkeys.. do... 

6 

',    70.50 

Venezuela. 

Dynamite,  gun  cotton,  lilh- 

ofracteur.  etc.  ••.. lbs«i 

4«.49o 

7.754-78 

4  cents  per  pound..... 

United  Kingdom.  United 
States,  British  West  In- 

dies,   and     Portuguese 

Essences - pints.. 

46Z 

645.61 

30  cents  per  pint „. 

United  Kingdom  and 
United  States. 

Ether,  sulphuric gals. 

54 

159-66 

|3  per  gaUon — 

United  Kingdom. 

Fish « „ cwts« 

69.065 

3x0,357.33 

50  cents  per  cwt... ......... 

United  Kingdom.  British 
North  American  posaes- 
sioos.  United  States, 
British  West  Indiea,an<t 

Pickled: 

Venezuela. 

Salmon 

bbUofaoolbs.. 

408 

4.334.00 

$i  per  barrel..... „.. 

British  West  Indies,  New- 
found land.  United 
Sutes.and  British  North 
America. 

Mackerel do... 

759 

«.»^S6 

^x  per  barrel.. 

British  North  America  ^t\A 

United  Sutes. 

Other  kinds do... 

5.409 

'7. 353- 78 

25  cents  per  barrel........ 

British  North  America, 
United  States,  New- 
foundland. British  West 
Indies,  Portuguese  poa- 

Presenred  in  tins».... lbs- 

349.040 

47.049. 58 

X  cent  per  pound..... 

United  Kingdom.  United 
Sutes,  Bntish  North 

posseasicos. 

Smoked ..do... 

63,350 

•»737." 

Haifa  cent  per  pounds 

British  North  America, 
British  West  Indies,  aad 
United  Sutn. 
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Ajticles. 


Quantity. 


Value  en- 
tex«d. 


Rate  of  duty. 


CottDtriea  whence  im- 
ported* 


Floor.. 


Jtitik. 


G^jn- 


..lbs. 


Gaifie. 


do^ 


r^hee^ 


do~ 

do.. 


Ginger.. 


Goats.. 


..do.. 


Gfain,  not  enumecated. 


JJo- 
aad 


Gobs.. 

Gtmpowdcr 

For  blaMing 

H«W         „ ...,„ 

lbs- 

. do... 

do... 

......d<^... 

w»— .    .    ... 

......do... 

Hay.       . 

do.« 

Hooey.. 


Hoops:- 
Wooden... 


Iran..„ 
Hones. 


»..M«.No., 


..cwts.. 
....No. 


LaidM 


^.Jba- 
».do, 


Temper..._.poncheons.. 
BoOding ........JiIm 

Do.........»..bags.. 

Do...«»....tierces. 
Luiber ............ — ieet 


In  wood.....-M.. 

In  bottles .........qts. 

Do pts.. 

lf^fff>fT       grow. 

Meats  pceaerred  in  tin8...1bs. 


168,031 


10,165 
94.980 

4ax 
63,748 

4«,434 


47 
"5,547 


«,986 

6,«55 
5,500 
8,767 

•73,«>3 


880, x6o 
•.473 

178,106 


76,270 
6x 


385 
374, »x6 


5,448 

»9 

M,3^ 

»S 

«»,496,3«5 

x«8,959 


15,0x0 
xo3,i54 
»6,X97 
90,396 


xs5,6ao 


l753,84x.«9 


8,330-99 
3,874.55 

«54-5« 
6,843-79 

a,  603. 78 


140.76 
146,608. X7 


790.96 

i,7x».96 

458.40 

938.98 

32,848.08 


5,668.55 
4x1.30 

x,868.oo 

3,496.99 
13,776.00 


48X.64 
«5, 699.81 


34,«>8.94 

94.80 

8,309.39 

144-33 

X96,ai9.90 


40,961.05 

•X,9X9.95 

91,130.49 
16,8x7.04 
13,106.64 


14, 58s.  61 


p.  per  bazT^... 


|4  per  pound 

Ono-lburth  of  x  oent  per 

poond. 
5  cents  per  p<mnd.....».. 
«  cents  per  pound 

do.- ............ 

95  cents  per  brad 

5  cents  per  busbd 


3  cents  per  pounds........ 

9o  cents  per  pound........ 

X  cent  per  pound. ».. 

5  cents  per  pound 

9  cents  per  pound. 

zo  cents  per  xoo  pounds. 
5  cents  per  pound......... 

fz.soper  x,ooo.......„.... 

zo  cents  per  cwt.. 

l7«M* 

5  cents  per  pound 

X  cent  per  pound.......... 

50  cents  per  puncbeon... 
95  cents  per  hogshead... 

9  cents  per  bag 

x8  cents  per  tierce 

pi  per  xfioo  feet. 

zo  cents  per  gallon 

94  cents  per  dozen 

za  cents  per  dozen 

60  cents  per  gross 

9  cents  per  pound 


United  States,British  West 
Indies,  British  North 
America,  and  United 
Kingdom. 

United  Kingdom. 


United  Kingdom. 

United  Kinsdom  and  East 
IndiaT^ 

United  Kinedom,  East  In- 
dia, and  Portuguese  pos- 


British  West  Indies. 

United  Kingdom,  East  In' 
dia.  United  States,  Brir 
ish  West  Indies,  and 
Portuguese  possessions. 

United  Kingdom. 
Do. 
Do. 

United  Kingdom  and 
United  States. 

United  Kingdom,  United 
Sutes,  British  posses- 
sions, and  Portuguese 
possessions. 

United  Kingdom,  United 
States,  and  British  North 
America. 

United  Kingdom,  United 
States,  British  West  In- 
dies, and  Portuguese 
possessions. 

United  Kingdom,  French 
West  Indies,  and  United 
States. 

United  Kingdom. 

United  Kingdom,  British 
West  Indies,  Bri  tish 
North  America,  Vene- 
zuela, and  Dutch  West 
Indies. 

United  Kingdom. 

United  Kingdom,  United 
Sutes,  British  North 
America,  and  Holland. 

United  Kingdom. 

Do. 
British  West  Indies. 
United  Kingdom. 
United  States  and  British 
North  America. 


United  Kingdom,  United 
States,   Denmark,    and 
Holland. 
Do. 
Do. 

United  Kingdom. 

United  Kingdom,  United 
States,  British  North 
America,  Portuffuese 
possessions,  Holland, 
and  France. 

United  Kingdom  and 
United  States. 
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Anidet. 


Quantity. 


Value  en- 
tered. 


Rate  of  duty. 


Countries 

ported. 


im. 


Muka «. No. 

Muaketa  and  guns do... 


OaU. 


..bush. 


aaa 


OBs. 


..gals. 


Opium. lbs. 

Paints cwu.. 

PcI^mTm lbs.. 

Percussioo  caps No.. 

Pickles  and  sauces... qts.. 

Do.., ^.........pts. 

Pistols  and  revolvers.  ....J>(o. 

Pitch » bbb„ 

Pork bblsof  aoo  lbs. 

Rlco...^.. lbs. 

Resin .bWs. 

Sago. .^ ,^ lbs. 

Saltpeter do.. 

Shooks. packs. 

Shot. Jbs. 

Slates  for  roofing.. ....No. 

Snuff. lbs. 

Soap,  common. do.. 

Soapa,  soap  powders,  and 
fimcy  toilets»w lbs. 

Spices  and  seeds,  not  garden 

,,. ,, .....r...     ■■         'W 

Starch.......^ do... 

Suves: 

W.O ^^ J^o. 

R.  O do.. 

Sugar,  refined lbs. 

Tallow do... 

Tapioca. do... 

Tar bbls. 

Taa. I 


10,675 

a7,ao6 

«»x83.95o 
4M 


758 
14,855 

47,648,564 


34 
X39,xot 

aa4 

6,553 

3«,463 

30,048 

x,66o 

z,664,z86 


ao,6Q5 


196,906 


«3,453 

5aa,89o 

9a,oxo 
«6,477 
346,663 

19,936 
938 

59,«57 


l36,36o.3« 
6,951. 3« 

74,980.09 


134,117.87 


44,093- 33 
91,900.09 

3,053-  78 

6x7- «4 
905.96 

•,745.03 


X90.98 
x,3M-38 

Z70,  990. 05 
993,300.71 

88. 6x 
4,485.69 

xs.30 
17,395. 70 

1,9x7.87 

x,x89.48 

«,4a7-83 

46, 843.  ax 


4,653.45 


8,9x3.99 


5x0.91 


99,999.50 

906.39 
x,«53.49 
14,966.77 

89Z.XZ 

3,X36.o5 
X9,z67.54 


|5  per  head. 

fi  each 

5  cents  per  bushel 

95  cents  per  gallon 

%^  per  pound 

95  cents  per  cwt. 

z  cent  per  pound  ....m«.. 

4  cents  per  xoo. 

4  cents  per  quart. 

9  cents  per  pint............ 

fc  each « 

90  cents  per  barrd. 

fi.  50  per  barrel 

95  cents  per  too  pounds. 

50  cents  per  barrel 

Haifa  cent  per  ponnd.. 

X  cent  per  pound 

8  cenu  per  pack. 

9  cents  per  pound 

^x  per  z,ooo 

75  cents  per  pound 

Half  a  cent  per  pound... 


9  cents  per  pound < 


z  cent  per  pound. 

9  cents  per  pound 

^  per  z,ooo.».....M..MM. 

^z .50  per  x,ooo 

4  cents  per  pound 

X  cent  perpound.. , 

Haifa  cent  per  pound, 
50  cents  per  barrel. 

IS  ooits  per  pooad...... 


United  States  and  Brittsfa 
West  Indies. 

United  Sutcs,  British  West 
Indies, and  United  King- 
dom. 

United  Kingdom,  British 
North  America,  British 
West  Indies,  Denmark, 
Holland,  United  States, 
and  Portuguese  posses- 
sions. 

United  States,  United 
Kingdom,  British  North 
America,  East  India, 
and  France. 

United  Kingdom. 

United  Kingdom  and 
United  States. 

United  Kingdom  and  East 
India. 

United  Khugdom. 

United  Kingdom  and 
Dutch  Guiana. 

United  Kingdom,  Dnt^ 
Guiana,  British  North 
America,  and  Poctn- 
guese  possessions. 

United  Kingdom  and 
United  States. 
Do. 

United  States  and  New- 
foundland. 

United  Kinsdom,  East 
India,  and  British  West 
Indies. 

United  Kingdom  and 
United  States. 

United  Kingdom  and  East 

India. 
United  Kingdom. 
United    Kingdom  and 

United  States. 

United  Khigdom. 

Do. 

Do. 

United  Kingdom,  United 

States,  and  Britlah  West 

Indies. 

United  Kinj^om,  United 
Sutes,  and  Britiah  North 
America. 


United  Kingdom,  United 
States,  East  India,  and 
Portuguese  possessions. 

United  Kingdom  and  Co- 
lombia. 

United  States  and  British 

possessions. 
British  Ncnth  America. 
United  Kingdom. 
United  Kingdom  and 

United  States. 
United  Kingdom. 
United  Kingdom  and 

United  States. 
United   Kinsdom,  UniMd 

States,  and  East  India. 
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Table  shewing  the  imports  at  Demerara  for  the  year  ended  December  jz,  i8gi — Gjntinued. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value  en- 
tered. 

Rate  of  duty. 

Countries  whence  im- 
ported. 

Tobacco: 

Leaf- 

In  package  of  800 

Ihs.  and  over...lb«« 

699,006 

^3,677-03 

30  cents  per  potmd 

United  States. 

In  packages  of  less 

, 

than  800  lb8...1hs„ 

6ao 

4*0- 3a 

45  cents  perpoiud 

Do. 

Manufactured.. do... 

47*849 

a7,377-98 

do 

United  States  and  United 
Kingdom. 

Tobacco  pipes,  day — gross. 
Tongues,  pickled..... ......lbs.. 

Torpentine . — .gals- 

'3*765 
5,557 

3,935.96 

United  Kingdom  and  Hol- 
land. 
United  States  and  United 

1,880.95 

9  cents  perpound 

3,oza.66 

z8  cents  per  gallon.. 

Kingdom. 
Do. 

Twine...^        Jbs„ 

60,994 

",  450.35 

9  cents  per  pound.. 

Do. 

Varnish: 

Not   containii^  spirits 

« ^ gak.. 

a,  37a 

X,  880. 55 

18  cents  per  gallon 

Do. 

Containing  spirits...  .do... 

i,X74 

8,055.33 

50  cents  per  gallon.. 

Do. 

Vegetables,  preserved...  Jbs. 

57,878 

5,995.37 

9  cents  per  pound. 

United  Kingdom,  United 
States,  and  Portuguese 

Vinegar: 

In  bottles gals- 

97 

45.40 

95  cents  per  gallon.. 

United  Kingdom. 

Do do... 

6,533 

1,796.93 

10  oenu  per  gallon.. 

United  Kingdom,  French 
West  Indies,  and   Hol- 

land. 

In  barrels  ......^....do... 

301 

199.98 

95  cents  per  gallon. 

United  Kingdom  and  Hol- 
land. 

Do» do... 

X 

3.60 

79  cents  per  gallon 

United  Kingdom. 

Wax: 

' 

Bees' Ib^. 

536 

148.64 

Do. 

Mineral  and  paraffindo... 

367 

35.56 

Unhed   Kingdom  and 
United  States. 

9,099 

96.  a6 

Half  a  cent  per  pound... 

United  Kingdom. 

Wine  and  spirits  and  patent 

medicines    containing 

spirits: 

yPaa^ 

In  bands: 

C3aret gals. 

4,ai7 

3,X36.a5 

SO  cents  per  gallon 

United  Kingdom,  Fnuioe, 
and  Portuguese  posses- 
sions.                  * 

Do...do... 

SO 

xoo.  70 

80  cents  per  gaHon 

UnUed  Kingdom. 

z3,8zo 

s.809.98 

50  cents  per  gallon 

Do. 

Do  ...do... 

S6,09X 

19,107.04 

80  cents  per  gallon 

Do. 

Other    kinds 

&!^ 

5,X47 

7.947.6s 

do.. „ 

guese  possessions,  New- 
foundland, and  Holland. 

bi  bottles: 

Claret— 

Quart8.doz. 

458 

z,X5o.34 

$x  per  dozen. 

United  Kingdom,  France, 

PSnt».„do... 

",404 

1,8x4.56 

50  cents  per  dozen 

and  Holland. 
United  Kingdom.  France, 
Germany,    and   United 
States. 

Qtiarts.do... 

87 

448.98 

$9  per  dozen. 

United     Kingdom    and 
France. 

Pints...do... 

968 

739.46 

%i  per  dozen....^....,^.. 

Do. 

Other  kinds— 

Qoarts.doz. 

z,554 

9,600.13 

%9  per  dozen. ,,,... 

United  Kingdom,  F^nce, 

Portuguese  possesskms. 

and  Germany. 

PSnls..do... 

x,6xo 

7,666.90 

%%  per  dozen. .^ ...... 

United  Kingdom,  Fiance, 
HoUand,    and    United 
States. 

No.  X44- 
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AitidaB. 

Quantity. 

Value  en. 
tered. 

Rate  of  duty. 

Countries  whence  fan- 
ported. 

Wise  and  tpiriu.  etc.— Con« 

dnoed. 

Bn«dy... gals- 

»7f3J4 

^6,444.51 

|9. 50  per  gallon 

and  Germany. 
United  Kfaigdom. 

Bridih  spirits do... 

5»> 

8,450.78 

do- ^.,. 

Fordfii  spirits ..do... 

56 

.69.84 

\ do 

United  States  and  Phuce. 

G|0 .„.„..„,  ^.^.do... 

•4,^55 
>9*459 

a9»459-7» 
4Z,7X0.3X 

do... 

Holland  and  United  King- 

dom. 
United  Kingdom,  British 

Whisky do... 

....do.. .». 

North     America,    and 

United  States. 

liqntiin   and  cordiab 

«»1»- 

«#770 

t3.658.34 

.«.do 

United  Kfaigdom.  British 
West  IniSes,  kolland, 
Genanay^and  IVanee. 

Do do... 

ZI 

1OS.04 

U  per  gallon ^ 

United  Kfaigdott,  IWtod 
States.  UolhMd,  Ger- 
many, and  Fraaoe. 

Perfumed  spirits.....do... 

«.446 

",«3«  70 

ISpergaOon. 

UnitMi  Kingdom. 

Naphtha  and  methyiic 

akohol  ............  fflV., 

306 

•73.08 

50  cents  per  gallon........ 

Do. 

Do. do... 

6 

X7.96 

|a.5opergaUon — 

United  States  and  British 
North  Ameriea. 

taininf  spirits.  ...-gals.. 

9» 

s,o4x.8a 

.«.do 

Do. 

Yeast  and  yeast  cakes...  Jbs.. 

z 

•  •4 

6  cents  per  pound 

United  Kfaigdom. 

Bbnkets,  dress   materials. 

.••M*.<««*M.. 

301,680.06 

7  per  cent  ad  valorem... 

Principally  from'the 
United    Kfaigdom  and 

llanneb,     piece     goods. 

prints,   sheetings,    shoes 

the  Untted  States. 

and  boots,  shirts  and  shirt- 
ings,   tablings,    ticks  or 

mattresses,    tw«eds,   un- 

derclothing, hardware, 

and    outlay    and    tools 

(January  s  to  March  31). 

MiscelhoMoos  articles: 

January  i  to  March  31... 



163,064.80 

zo  per  cent  ad  ndorem.. 

Aboataoper  oaot  from  the 
Unitod^tates.  S5  per 
cent  from  ibicMn  ooon- 

tries,  and  the  bslsnce 

fit>m  the  United  Kfaig- 

April  t  to  December  31.. 

1,646,950.05 

8  per  cent  ad  valorem... 

About  *$  per  cent  from  the 
United   States,  so  per 

tries,  and  the  bafauice 
from  the  United  Kfaif- 

rVee  of  duty,  sudi  as  ma- 

,„ 

«.4fo^35.x» 

,j,,„.,, , 

y>  per  cent  from  the  United 
States,  about  so  per  cent 

salt,  fresh  meau  and  reg- 
etables,  ice,  sheep,  poul- 

from foreign  countries, 
and  the  balance  from  the 

try,    machinery,   sewing 

United     Kfaigdom  sad 

machines,  potatoes,  print- 
ing materials  for  period- 
icals   and    newspapers. 

presses,  types,  etc 

xo8,344.i6 

4ojper  cent  from  the  U^ 
States,  85  per  cent  from 
Dutch  tiuiana,  and  the 
balance  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  other 
countries. 
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Docripdoo. 


Goods  paying  specific  duty ..„ « 

Goods  paying  7  per  cent  ad  valorem 

Gooda  paying  zo  per  cent  ad  Talorem^ 

Gooda  paying  8  per  cent  ad  valorem 

Goods  admitted  nve... 

Goods  liable  to  duty  bonded  for  exporution  or  tnnsshipped.. 


Total.. 


Imports  60m  tha  United  Kingdom... 

Iflsports  from  British  colonies 

Imports  from  tbe  United  States 

Tmpotts  from  other  countries... 

Total 


Value  entered.    Duties  collcctad. 


#4,307,640.74 
902,680.06 
163,064. 80 

1,646,950.05 
•09,*79'39 

>,  460, 435." 
106,344.26 


8,x97,»94.3a 


4,451,507-79 

«,  5x9,984. 13 

«,  799,689. 75 

496,  lis.  65 


«*>W»a94.3« 


#2,074,098.89 

32,127.60 

16,306.48 

X3»,756.48 

«>3,a4t.59 


2,446,530.56 


Table  showing  the  exports  from  Demerara  for  tfu  year  ended  December  sit  i8gi. 


Articles. 


Value /includ- 
ing costs  and 
cbaxges. 


Countries  wnitber  exported. 


AitowzooCm.. 
Balata: 

Native-. 

Foraign. 


..pounds.. 


..do« 


BeeiL 


.^.do.... 

barrels.. 


Bread,  biscnto,  and  ovcken : 

Native...^ 

Foraign  ^ -. do« 

Bricks......^ 

Backets  and  pails „^ 

Bkm: 
JUvgold— 

Naihre« — 

Foreign  .......^...............do.... 

Coin . 


35,943 

226,337 

279,690 

709 


44,080 
a»,473 


3,000 
61 


202,998 
•303 


«4KNmds... 


Chocolate^ 

Cigars  and  c^^arcttes...* 


Coak,  loose,  for  ships'  stores tons., 


Nadv^.. 


.....pownds.. 


99,593 
2,900 

9»249 

86 

44 

69 

54,754 

«,033 

Z90 

57 
3,«67 


50,443 
28,040 


|2,390.00 

33*679.30 

43,296.90 

8,749.89 

5*74 

9,670.40 
2,489.82 


74-50 
S46.94 


«,89»,389-«4 

5,«56.95 

906,090.06 

3,302.34 

900.64 
996.12 

9,225.47 

2,640.47 

278.48 

3^,759.89 

156.76 

33.60 

949.70 


M,  894. 75 


6,514. « 
14,894.7s 


French  Guiana. 

United  Kingdom. 

Do. 
Dutch  Guiana,  French   Guiana,  and 

French  West  Indies. 
French  Guiana. 

nitiSa  West  Indiea  and  Dntdi  OiriaBa. 
British  West  Indies,  East  India,  Dutch 

Guiana,  Dutch    West    Indies,  and 

French  Guiana. 
Dntch  Guiana. 
Da. 


United  Khigdom. 
Do. 

United  Khigdom,  British  West  In£es, 

and  FVanoe. 
British  West  Indies,    Dalcfa  Guhma, 

French  Guiana,  and  Venesuela. 

Dntch  Guiana. 
United  Kingdom  ai 


Dutch  Guiana. 

French  Guiana. 

Dntch  Guiana. 

British  West  Indies  and  Bermuda. 

Dutch  Guiana  and  Frvich  GniaBa. 

British  West  Indies. 

United  Khigdom,  British  West  Indies, 

British  North  America,  and  Dutch 

Guiana. 
British  West  In<Bes.  Dutch  Guiana, 

French  Guiana,  Venenieia,  and  For- 

tnguese  possesions. 

United  Kingdom. 

United  Kingdom,  Unitad  States,  and 
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Tabu  shewing  the  exports  from  Demerara  for  the  year  ended  December ^i^  i8gi — Coodniied. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value,  includ- 

ing  costs  and 

charges. 


Countries  whither  exported. 


Cocoanuts,  native ^ number.. 

Coffee: 

Natire ..^ pounds., 

Foreign do 

Confectionery,  foreign ^...^...do 

Cordage  (ship  stores),  foreign......cwts.. 

Corks,  foreign.^.. pounds., 

Cora: 

Native .bushels.. 

Foreign do 


Corn  brooms,  foreign.. ^....dozens., 

Cora  meal  and  oatmea],foreign.pounds., 

Donkeys,  foreign number.. 

Fiber,  native^ ^..pounds.. 

Fish,  foreign : 

Dried  ...»^.m...«.......m cwts.. 

Pickled.. barrds  of  soo  pounds.. 

Mackerel do 

Herrings  and  other  kinds do 


Smoked pounds. 

Preserved  in  tins do..... 


Firewood,  native... 
Flour,  foreign « 

Ganja,  foreign 

Garlic,  foreign 


..........cords. 

•• barreb., 

» pounds., 

do 


Ghee,  foreign........ do 

Ginger,foreign do 

Grain,  not  enumerated,  and  pulse,  for- 
eign.  .»..bushels.. 


Ground  feed,  foreign.. ....do 

Gums  other  than  balata,  nativcpounds.. 

Hams,  baoni,  etc.,  foreign.. do 

Hay,foreign......».MM«...... do 

Hides: 

Foreign „ number.. 

Native.............. do 

Hoops,  foreign: 

Iron.............MM .cwts.., 

Wood.. number.. 

Horses,  foreign...... do 

Isinglass,  native. pounds.., 

Lard,foreign. do , 

Lime,  foreign: 

Building........ .....M. bags... 

Temper puncheons... 

Lumber  (pitch  and  white  pine),  foreign 
feet.., 


184,659 

9.633 
8,389 
x,044 

4,963 

484 
',644 

49 

62,308 

9 

a3,«35 

5,168 

50 
23 

xox 

877 
13,167 

353 

10, 67s 

350 
7,435 

3a.X74 
5,3»7 

7,350 


4a 
5,074 
xo,543 
5,972 

3,679 

7,775 

35 

x,8oo 

9 

5,6x2 

10,425 

43 
246, 831 


Machinery,  focdgn.. 

Malt  liqnor : 
Inwood,  foi 


ISO 


^,514.66 

1,964.80 

9,459-59 
X15. 26 
178.96 

998.88 

386.88 
1,351.28 

85.80 

x,34X.o5 

50.05 

674.47 


560.14 
91.14 
395.50 

34.50 
2,007.83 

750.83 
55,800.35 

9*4.50 
5»5.5o 

3,399-64 
356.  X4 

11,6x2.58 

♦  35.50 
737.39 
743- 7X 
74.95 

4,194.69 
10,036.37 

196.14 

35.40 

470.40 

1,771.40 

93X.95 

30.90 
586.90 

5,898.43 
x,zx6.6o 

49.60 


West  Indies. 


United  Kingdom. 

Do. 
French  Golana  and  Dutch  Gnlana. 

Do. 
United  Kingdom,  Dutch  Guiana,  and 

French  Guiana. 
British  West  Indies,  Dutch  Guiana, 
and  French  Guiana. 

British  West  Indies. 

British  West  Indies,  Dutch  Guiana. 
French  Guiana,  and  Venezuela. 

Dutch  Guiana. 

Dutch  Guiana  and  French  Guiana. 

Dutch  Guiana  and  the  United  States. 

United  Kingdom  and  British  West  In- 
dies. 

British   West  Indies,  Dutch  Golana, 

and  French  Guiana. 
Dutch  Guiana. 

Dutch  Guiana  and  British  West  Indies. 
Dutch  Guiana.   British   West  Indiei. 

and  French  Guiana. 
Dutch  Guiana. 
Dutch  Guiana.   British 

and  French  Guiana. 
British  possessions. 
British    possessions,    Dutch    Guiana. 

French  Guiana,  and  Venerada. 
Dutch  Guiana. 
Dutch  Guiana.  British  West  Indies, 

and  French  Guiana. 
Dutch  Guiana  and  British  West  Indies. 
United  Kingdom  and  Dutdi  Guiana. 

British  West  Incfies,  Dutch  Gdana, 
French  Guiana,  and  French  West 
Indies. 

Dutch  Guiana. 

United  Kingdom. 

Dutch  Guiana  and  Frendi  Guiana. 
Do. 

British  West  Indies  and  Fkcadi  W«t 

Indies. 
French  West  Indies. 

Dutch  Guiana. 

Do. 
Dutch  Guiana  and  British  West  Indies. 
United  Kingdom. 
British  West  Indies  and  French  Guiana. 

Dutch  Guiana. 
Do. 


Dutch  Guiana,  French   Guiana,  and 
British  West  I    *• 


United  Kingdom  and  British  West  In- 
dies. 

Dutch  Guiana. 
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Quantity. 


Value,  indnd- 

ing  costs  and 

chaiges. 


Countries  whither  exported. 


Qnarts 

Pmta...... 


^doxens., 
do.«. 


s,  foreign..^.............. 

Matches,  foreign  ^....». 

Meats     preserved     in     tins,   foreign 
.pounds.. 


Foreign*  M.M 
Natira. 


Mponcheoos., 
..do.. 


MOk  ptijuttd  in  tlnSyfbrdgn^ponnds.., 
Molea,focdgn..^....................numl)er... 

Moakets  and  gnna,  foreign. .........do 

Oata,  frtfw^gn  t,jj..,.,. ......b^i^belf .., 

M...M....gaIlons.., 


Old  copper,  brass,  lead,  etc.,  foreign 

,, , ,....,  r«^«"*i« 

Old  inn,  fote^|n«...M«...M*MM««.»....tons.M 

Ofeomaigarine,  foreign. ^^..pounds... 

do 


OpillWp  folrijm— .>——.«#— «#»*aa>»«e»dO,.... 

^^BtfltSa  fOr^tf !!■■»■■■■>■»■■■>■■>> t ■»«■■<■  tC^^^tt^i  I 

Paper  (straw),  foce^.... M^.reams.. 

Pepper  (blade),  fore^. ....pounds., 

PSslob,  foreign.....^.. ..^..number.. 

Pied,  foragn...M..M....MM.. ......barrels.. 

Plantains,  nadre........ bunches.. 

Ptek,foreign......barrel8  of  aoo  pounds.. 

............barrels.. 


Foreign...... 

Nativa 


.^...puncheons.. 


Sago,  Kuwgn.... .............. ........pounds... 

Salt,  foreign.. ..«^ barrels... 

Sheep,  foffdguu....... number.., 

yp>fa»gt^*^*»ftriTiy.,, ,,.„.., *...do„..., 

Shooks,  fore^...... packs^. 

Shot,  fereign«........................pounds.„ 

Soap,  forteignawM....  .mm..m. do...... 

Spices  and  seeds  (not  garden  8ee<k), 


940 
4,i6z 

64 

339 

13,989 

5,6x6 
5 

3 
4,479 

14,8x4 

4»S,774 

80 

17,400 

463,98a 


«,375 
66 

599 
«,483 


X30 

6x8 
x,346 

X,  837, 409 
80 

83,10Z 


45 

366 

4 

5,4x9,100 

900 
3,73a 
3X,X95 

7»m 


^74.60 

3, 5x9.  ox 

8x6.  ox 
599-57 

SM-3* 

4*^6$ 

2x9,499.91 

539-55 
790.55 

190.55 
3,404.90 

3,485.40 


6,134.97 

400.97 
9,005.80 
xx,963.09 

5,859.90 
384.97 

X67.93 
160.36 
95.36 
60.40 
65.40 
8,037.75 
4t054.99 

39,486.90 

4,000.00 
x,a8x,435.30 


1.80 

486.97 

50.97 

x8,5xx.85 


904.  xo 

909.99 

x,x89.66 

396.63 


Dutch  C^iana. 

Dutch  Guiana,  British  West 

and  French  (juiana. 
Dutch  (}uiana  and  British  West 
Do. 


Dutch  Guiana,  East  India,  and  n«nch 
Guiana. 

British  North  America,  United  Statea, 
French  Guiana,  and  Fortuguese  pos- 
sessions. 

British  possessions,   Holland,  French 
Guiana,    French  West    Indies,  and 
Portuguese  possessions. 
Dutch  (Guiana  and  French  GnlaiM. 
Do. 
Do. 

Dutch  Guiana,  French  Oiiana.  and 

British  West  Indies. 
British    possessions,    Dutch    Guiana, 

French  Guiana,  French  West  Indies, 

and  Venezuela. 

United  Kingdom,  British  North  Amar- 
ica.  United  States,  and  French  West 
Indies. 

British  North  America. 

Dutch  Guiana. 

British  West  Indies,  Dutch   Guiana, 

Dutch  West  Indies,  French  Guiana, 

French  West  Indies,  and  Venezuela. 
Dutch  Gtiiana  and  French  Guiana. 
Britbh  possessions,  Dutch  Guiana,  and 

Venezuela. 
Dutch  Guiana  and  French  (yulana. 

Do. 
Dutch  Guiana. 

Do. 
British  West  Indies. 
Dutch  Guiana  and  French  Guiana. 
Dutch  Guiana,  French  Guiana,  British 

West  Indies,  French  West  Indies, 

and  Venezuela. 
Do. 

Colombia  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

United  Kingdom,  British  possessions, 
Holland,  Dutch  West  Indies,  French 
West  Indies,  French  Guiana,  Colom> 
bia,  Danish  West  Indies,  United 
States,  and  France. 

Dutch  Guiana. 

Dutch  (^iana  and  French  Gttlana. 

French  Guiana. 

French  (Guiana,  French  West  Indies, 
British  West  Indies,  and  Dutch 
Guiana. 

Dutch  Guiana. 

Dutch  Guiana  tmd  Fk«nch  Guiana. 

Dutch  (}uiana  and  British  West  Indies. 


Dutch  (Guiana,  French   Guiana,  and 
French  West  Indies. 
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TabUihowing  the.  exports  from  Demerara  for  the  year  ended  December  jt^  i8gi — Continned. 


Value,  includ- 

ArtklM. 

Quantity. 

ing  costs  and 
charges. 

Countries  whither.azported. 

Staich: 

Fordgn 

...pounds... 

i8,50z 

^586.30 

French  Guiana. 

Native 

do     .. 

s,6oo 

90.  ao 

Do. 

Staves,  foreign : 

w.o — . 

.jmmber... 

60,000 

3.3«>.«> 

British  West  Indies  and  Frendi  West 

Indies. 

R.O 

....wdo 

195, soo 

8,640.90 

Do. 

Sugar: 

Rafiaed,  foreign..^ ....pound*... 

S*477 

309- 77 

French  Guiana. 

Not  refined- 

Foreign..tons  of  9,a40  pounds... 

406 

•3.098.5a 

United  Kingdom  and  United  Slates. 

Native .. 

do 

««,969 

7,98«,X58.33 

Unitad  Statas  (two-thirds,  valued  at 
15,3x6,450.49),  the  United  Kingdom 
(not  ^uite  one-third),  British  North 
Amenca,  and  foreign  coimtiisa. 

Swbagi^forelgn 

^..bales... 

sa 

783- 74 

Dutch  Guiana. 

TaUow,  foreign 

..pounds... 

9,a36 

597.  «o 

Do. 

Tar,  foreign 

...barreU... 

40 

"3.30 

Do. 

Tea,foteign 

..pounds... 

4.835 

847.99 

Dutch  Guiana,  United  States,  and 
French  Guiaaa. 

31a,  801 

96,399.69 

United  Kingdom,  Btitish  Wast  Indlaa, 

and  Belgium. 

Tobacoo.farripi: 

LnlL 

..poands... 

17,03a 

x,o68.i4 

United  States,  Dutch  Guiana,  and 
HaitL 

a,864 

69X.Z9 

British  West  Indies,  Dutch  Guiana, 
East  India,  aad  Franch  GuiaM. 

Tobacco  pipes  (clay),  fordgn. 

gross... 

108 

8X.80 

East  India  and  Dutch  Guiana. 

Turpentine,  spirits  of,  foreign 

...gallons... 

8 

9.50 

Dutch  Guiana. 

Unenumeratcd  items: 

Foi«igB ..... 

KM,5Sa-57 

United  Kingdom,  British  possessions. 
Dutch  Guuma,  French  West  Indies, 

French    Guiana,   and    the    United 

States. 

Native 

,^ 

......M. M.. 

8,409.91 

United  Kingdom,  British  possessions. 
Dutch  GiSana,  French  Wmt  ladies. 

and  French  Guiana. 

Varnish,  foadgn ..«..., 

..galions... 
1,  foreign 

SO 

56.44 

Dutch  Goiana. 

Vegetables  preserved  in  tin 

«„ ~ 

..pounds... 

/     300 
"5 

«7.44 

Do. 

Vinegar,  foreign 

.^^ons... 

47*45 

Dutch  Guiaaa  aod  BiMdi  West  LMUes. 

Wines  and  spirits : 

Wines— 

In  barrels 

do 

5^-64 

«,73x-97 

United  Khigdom,  Dutch  Gtiiaaa,«Ml 
British  West  Indies. 

InbotUes: 

Quarts. 

...dosens... 

34 

a6x.8o 

Dutch  Guiana. 

Pinfts 

do. 

3 

Z6.94 

Dutch  Guiana. 

BraBdy,ibi«ign „. 

..gaUons... 

680 

«,a^.«5 

United  Kingdom,  Dutch  Ooiana, 
United  States,  VenesueU,  and  British 
West  Indies. 

Gin,fora^ 

......do 

i6s 

359- SO 

British  possessions  and  the  United 
States. 

Liqueurs  and  cordials — 

Foieicn 

......do...... 

3« 

191.50 

Native- 

do...... 

80 

180.50 

British  possessions  and  Germany. 

Whislcy^foieigii............. 

....^do...... 

x6 

S3-a7 

British  possessions,  Dutch  West  Indies, 
United  States. 

Pttftuned  spirits,  foreign 

do 

998 

377.  a8 

British  possessions.  United  States, 
Dutch  Guiana,  and  Dutch  West  In- 
dies. 

TotaL...             — ^ 

19,156,361.94 
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To- 


Fortign  exports. 


Colonial  exports. 


Totml. 


United  1 

British  ooloirieiM*M 

Unhed  States 


Total 


#336,481.39 

X3»,«>5«4 

6,908.69 

a89,a43.x5 


Is,  63s,  005. 89 

5,3i6»M9.B7 
878,000.18 


656,838.47 


«J,499,4aa.77 


#5,858,487.38 

4»3,73«-»3 

5, 3*3, 598- 56 

560,443. 97 


13,156, 361. 34 


NAVIGATION. 


TMiikcmim^:  the  number  and  tonnage  cf  vessels  entered  at  the  port  of  Demerara  during 

the  year  i8gi. 


FlOTI- 

SaiUag  Yeesels. 

Total. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Brituk. 
Uided  Kingdom - 

IUihI  «•••#«                                                               

•4 

«7r«77 

08 

136 

9 
4a 

4 
46 

1 

11,038 
«,7oo 

"3,379 
12,783 

5,799 
587 

4,07X 
330 

4x 
a8 

308 

9 
4a 

4 
47 

a 

a 

S6 

11 

1 
3 
1 

1 

98,i>r5 

8,700 

x«»,x7o 

12,783 
5,799 
587 
4,879 
i,ao7 
1,558 
8,<94 

Mhh  West  Inaes...... 

Britkh  last  India 

Qll^^                                                  „„„^,,.?..- 

83 

9x,79x 

n«eh  West  Indies. « -.. 

IfaMra ^ 

Anrcs « 

z 
z 
a 
6 

808 

887 

x,558 

5,x5x 

SO 
11 

z 

a 
z 

a,943 

1,336 

X47 
667 
198 

1,326 

147 

Bnafl 

667 

West  coast  of  Africa « 

Dtfdi  W«  Indies.... 

z 

«97 

198 
897 

TotaL. 

117 

1x8,969 

338 

6x,8S7 

455 

180,826 

N^rwtgiaM, 



34 

a 
z 

1 

X4,434 
658 

498 
394 

34 

a 
1 
1 

Z4,434 

ftasi 

AisoatineRepubtic.. 

658 
498 
•94 

Total r rrr. 

38 

X5,884 

38 

15,884 

Anurktm. 
"rftr^  States            



68 

5 

a 
a 
I 
I 

3 

38,533 
z,86o 
598 
613 
845 
61a 
719 

68 

88,533 

1,860 

n«Kh  Wfst  Indlrs 

598 

Fittah  Nnrth  Ammcs« 

61a 

T....UE.                ^ ^ ,„,„„^ 

•45 

Bi»da  Janeiro. «... 

DMdiGalaBn. 

...... .M... 

6za 
719 

Total*......-^.^.... « « 



75 

33,x78 

75 

33,178 

DtOch. 

D»*4  Guiana 

^-^Gwna 

«7 
»5 

18,646 
16,33a 

3 

1 
z 

893 
166 
60 
356 

3X 

z8 

z 
1 

«9»S38 

x6,4a8 

60 

fUknd _ 

356 

* 

Totals.... « 

3a 

34.968 

X9 

x,474 

5x 

36,443 
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nom- 

Steamers. 

Railing  veSSels. 

Total. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

TOQS. 

French, 
Britkh  Wett  Indies _ 

IZ 

oo 
z 
zo 

7,45* 
a,oao 

s 

«.4«9 

X3 

ao 

z 

zo 

8,880 

5.«96 
aos 

Bolivar  (Vencruela) „ 

French  West  Indies « « ^.. 

United  Kingdom 

a^ooo 

8 

3 

z,sao 
x,a96 

x,5«> 
1,396 

TotaL 

4a 

»4,969 

7 

4,245 

49 

i9,az4 

Danish. 
Denmaric    ...•...•■••! 

a 

8 

460 
510 

460 

United  Kinsdom - 

510 

TotaL «. « 

4 

970 

4 

970 

Auttrian. 
United  Kingdom  ..r  r 

z 

49<5 

z 

496 

German, 

Braxil 





z 
z 

3«7 
556 

: 

3«7 
556 

Total .• 

a 

873 

873 

Swedish, 
United  Kingdom „ 

• 
a 

z 

z,oza 
335 

: 

z,oia 

Fnmce.. , 

335 

Total, 

3 

X.347 

>,347 

Portugutse. 
Portugal.............. 

3 
5 

5 

3«7 

x#S04 

90X 

387 

Madeira „„ 

1,504 

Tenerlffe „ 

90Z 



...   .... 

Total.. „.. 

»3 

••793 

Z3 

•.79» 

Table  showing  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  cleared  from  the  port  of  Demerara  during 

the  year  i8gi. 


T<h- 

Steamers. 

Sailing  ressds. 

Total. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

British, 

United  Kingdom 

United  States ^ „ 

BriUsh  West  Indies.... 

British  East  India. 

Canada, 

French  West  Indies „.«. 

Madeira «. J. ......... 

«9 
17 
60 

a 
4 
a 

z6,8Z9 
x6,537 
67,607 

8,050 
3,358 
x,79o 

X4 

54 

za4 

4 

ao 
55 

9.X74 
86.384 
XX.  783 
6,048 
2,387 
4,49» 

33 

7x 
X84 

4 
ao 

55 

a 

4 
6z 
za 

3 
z 
zo 

a 
a 

z 
z 

«5.393 
4«,9«x 
79.390 
6,048 

•.387 

4,49« 

8,050 

3.358 

3.794 

X.344 

465 

X.486 

8,Z40 

367 

3x0 

Z90 

896 

Aiores....„„.M.  ..•.........«« 

Dutch  Guiana. 

59 
la 

3 

a,oo4 

x,344 

465 

Dutch  West  Indies..........„« 

VeneXlielaT.T,.rTT— -T-'Tn-r.TYt*-TTrr.T    T.Tt.T-rt    ft    -r^MTtTTtT 

z 
7 

1,486 

7,a66 



Spanish  West  Indies 

Haiti 

Colombia „ «.« 

3 

a 
a 
z 
z 

874 
367 
3x0 
190 
896 

Danish  West  Indies 

Mexico 

..    .. 

'"* 

To«^l..... « .  , 

iza 

"6,3x3 

354 

66,1x8 

466 

z88,4ix 
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Taile  shaming  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  cleared^  etc. — Omdnaed. 


To- 

Steamen. 

S»Uing  yessels. 

.  Total. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Nerwegian, 

Vnl«H    K»«g*«ll,., ..    ...r    ..r 

z8 
II 

6,797 
S69 
449 
4,320 
3,399 
336 
«44 
4*7 

z8 
zx 

6,797 
969 
449 

4,3«> 

3»«99 
336 
244 
497 

ib«»n      ,■„■ ._^...„ « 

PHchn « «.„ „ ,.,.....,,- 





Britiih  West  Indies ^ 

United  Stotes «, 

Haiti ........r.....   T        -   - «. 





Mnko ,1    ,T..,r,T 



Dtonbh  West  Indies ^     « 

Total- «........,..,.,..   ,.r„ -, T,   T 

40 

z6,i4i 

40 

z6,x4x 

American. 

United  States ^ «.. 

Rrkith  W4»«t  1ndi«t.. - 



53 
U 

I 
s 

T 

«3,8a7 

7,6SS 

336 

756 

Z70 

S3 
M 

z 

s 
z 

93,897 

7,6SS 

336 

756 

170 

Mexico      ..« ,.,.,.. .,.rt.,..r. ..,.,.» ...T 

Danish  Wett  fndiet - .r. ....... 

VsoesDela        ^.     



Total 



7X 

3a,  744 

7t 

3a, 744 

Dutch, 

Britkh  West  Indies 

T^!i1»  (rnbna. 

X5 

«7 

>«,304 
18,699 

II 
3 

a 

3 

690 
166 

Z30 

z8o 

s6 
so 

a 
3 

i6,9«4 
x8,79S 

?nmch  Wtst  Indin * 

z8o 

*      *  '**** 

Total. - 

3a 

34»933 

X9 

z,«86- 

5x 

36,0x9 

French, 
BrWriiWfstlndlits -. 

9 
3X 

ID 

6,059 
9,9S8 

9,090 

s 

«,4«9 

II 

3X 

10 

z 
z 
z 
z 

7,488 
9,988 

9,090 
388 
641 
484 

3S8 

Ft'm*  Gnnna 

BoKrar  (Venezuela) ^^ „ 

z 

I 
z 
z 

^388* 

641 

484 
358 

United  States. «. ^.. 

Haiti.. „ _ 

.....  .. 

TottI 

SO 

17,367 

6 

3,300 

S6 

90,667 

DanUh. 
<H%b  Wtst  Indits ,., 

3 

z 
a 

749 

496 

»,5oo 

3 

I 
a 

749 

496 

1.500 

Auetrian. 
^^liltd  Stale*. ». ..«. 



German. 
Arffffli  W^tt  Tndi^ 

United  Kingdom ^ 

I 
s 

•89 
8s9 

z 

9 

.89 
829 

Bridah  WcM  Indies 



Total... 

3 

z,xz8 

3 

i,zz8 

Peringnete. 
lWtiif.1    .„ , 



5 

8 

x,049 
x,946 

5 

8 

*,049 
z,946 

Madeinu. _ ^ 



T«t«l.,  ,..., ,,  , 



»3 

a,995 

X3 

a»995 
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THE   FUTURE  OF  THE   TIN-PLATE   INDUSTRY,  IO9 

CONCXUSION. 

It  IS  proper  to  say  that  much  hereof  has  been  gleaned  from  conversations 
with  gentlemen  of  the  colony  of  various  shades  of  opinion.  In  many  cases 
I  have  endeavored  to  use  their  exact  words  touching  matters  of  the  colony. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  portion  thereof  referring  to  the  "colored  man." 
Indeed,  I  have  endeavored  to  use  the  opinions  of  others  rather  than  my  own, 
unless  where  they  appeared  too  prejudiced.  While  nearly  a  year's  residence 
in  the  colony  enables  me  to  speak  somewhat  intelligently  upon  the  subject, 
I  deemed  it  more  valuable  to  embody  the  views  of  colonists  of  many  years' 
standing,  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  subject,  and,  like  myself,  thor- 
oughly unprejudiced.  From  personal  observation  I  can  truly  say  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  colored  race  in  this  colony  is  different  from  the  colored 
race  in  the  United  States,  and  not  at  all  comparable  to  the  latter.  I  have 
met  colored  men,  however,  whose  superiors  in  intelligence  and  ability  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find,  and  whose  manners  a  Chesterfield  could  not  excel; 
but  this  class,  unfortunately,  does  not  predominate.  Most  of  the  lawyers 
and  doctors  here  are  colored  men,  and  certainly  they  will  compare  favorably 
with  many  and  excel  some  of  their  brethren  of  the  white  race  in  the  same 
vocations  here  or  elsewhere. 

The  present  mayor  of  Georgetown  is  a  colored  man,  as  was  also  his  im- 
mediate predecessor,  both  lawyers  and  very  able  men.  Besides  the  lawyers 
and  doctors,  there  are  two  or  three  remarkably  able  newspapers  conducted 
by  colored  men  in  this  cky,  papers  which,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  are  as 
ably  conducted  as  the  leading  paper  of  the  city  of  Georgetown. 

PHIUP  CARROLL, 

ConsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Demerara^  May  4,  i8g2. 


THE   FUTURE  OF  THE  TIN-PLATE   INDUSTRY. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  HOWARD,  OF  CARDIFF. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  clipping  from  the  South  Wales 
Daily  News,  containing  an  interview  with  Mr.  J.  H.  Rogers,  the  managing 
partner  of  Messrs.  £.  Morewood  &  Co.,  who  have  recently  established  a 
tin-plate  manufactory  in  the  United  States.  As  Mr.  Rogers  is  chairman  of 
tbe  Tin-Hate  Makers'  Association  here,  and  has  recently  returned  from  his 
mission  to  the  United  States  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  his 
firm's  tin-plate  enterprise  there,  I  think  his  views  upon  the  future  of  the  tin- 
plate  industry  in  the  two  countries  may  be  of  general  interest. 

WALTER  E.  HOWARD, 

ConsuL 
UNrrsD  States  Consxjlate, 

Cardiff,  July  zj,  1892. 
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The  Future  of  the  Tin-Plate  Trade. 

INTERVIEW  with  MR.  J.  H.   ROGERS. — ^AMERICA  AND  THE  WELSH  STAPLE. — MR.   ROGERS 

ON  LABOR  AGITATORS. 

[  Inclosure  in  Consul  Howard's  report. — From  the  South  Wales  Daily  News,  July  13, 1893.] 

A  couple  of  months  ago  we  announced  that  Messrs.  E.  Morewood  &  Co.,  proprietors  of 
the  South  Wales  and  Cwmbwrla  Tin-Plate  Works,  and  a  few  other  Welsh  makers  contem- 
plated erecting  tinning  departments  in  the  United  States,  wiA  the  object,  presumably,  of  real- 
izing the  difference  between  the  duty  on  finished  and  black  plate,  which  is  about  2Si  6d.  upon 
each  box.  Subsequent  inquiries  proved  that  Messrs.  Morewood  &  Co.  were  about  laymg 
the  foundations  of  such  an  establi^mient  within  a  few  miles  of  New  York,  and  a  few  weeks 
ago  Mr.  J.  H.  Rogers,  the  managing  partner,  proceeded  to  the  United  States  in  connection 
with  the  matter.  He  returned  last  week,  and,  believing  that  Mr.  Rogers  (whose  views  as 
chairman  of  the  Tin-Plate  Makers'  Association  carry  considerable  weight)  might  offer  an 
opinion  upon  the  subject  and  upon  the  trade  generally,  our  reporter  waited  upon  him  at  the 
offices  of  the  South  Wales  Works,  lianelly,  a  day  or  two  since.  Re£ereDce  was  first  made 
to  the  passing  of  the  tin-plate  bill  (which  provides  that  the  duty  on  tin  and  temo  plates  shall, 
after  the  1st  of  October,  be  i  cent  per  pound,  and  that  the  tariff  be  altogether  taken  off  after 
October  I,  1894)  on  Friday  last  by  the  House  of  Representatives;  and  Mr.  Rogers  was  asked 
whether  he  thought  it  would  be  accepted  by  the  Senate.  The  reply  was  that  it  was  alto- 
gether a  political  move,  and  that  the  House  of  Repr^entatives  itself  didn't  anticipate  the 
Senate  would  pass  it.  Even  if  it  did,  it  was  very  probable  that  President  Harrison  would 
exercise  his  veto  against  it,  in  support- of  which  it  was  pointed  out  that  Mr.  McKinley  was 
chairman  of  the  convention  when  President  Hamson  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency,  and 
spoke  very  strongly  in  favor  of  the  tariff,  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  its  advantages.  In  all 
probability  the  bill  would  be  rejected  by  the  Senate  it  it  was  placed  before  it,  which  was 
questionable. 

*<  As  a  result  of  your  recent  visit  to  the  United  States,  can  you  give  some  idea  of  the  pros- 
pects of  the  Democratic  party  in  view  of  the  coming  presidential  election  ?  "  our  representative 
inquired  of  Mr.  Rogers. 

« Well/'  was  the  reply,  «it  is  generally  regarded  that  the  fight  will  be  an  exceedingly 
close  one.  The  Republicans  say  they  will  certainly  return  their  IVesident,  and  the  Demo- 
crats, on  the  other  hand,  are  equally  confident.  The  general  opinion  is  that  the  Democrats 
can  not  win  unless  they  carry  New  York  State,  but  the  Republicans  may  possibly  win,  even 
if  they  lose  that  State.  The  parties  are  so  closely  balanced  that  it  is  really  impossible  to  say 
which  will  win." 

**  Supposing  Mr.  Cleveland  were  elected,  what  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  of  his 
policy?" 

"  I  think  die  result  would  be  that  the  duties  would  be  gradually  lowered,  and  that  wages 
would  consequently  fall.  The  working  classes  would,  of  course,  not  be  willing  to  remain 
without  work,  and  manulacturers  would  have  to  reduce  wages  to  enable  Aem  tocompcte  anc- 
cessfiiUy  with  other  countries.  Wages  in  America  are  at  present  about  double  what  they  are 
here,  but  if  America  adopted  firee  trade  they  would  probably  be  reduced  by  one^lf,  and  be- 
come equal  to  the  wages  paid  here.  The  question  of  free  trade  or  protection  in  America  is, 
therefore,  of  far  more  importance  to  the  working  class  of  America  than  it  is  to  any  class  in 
this  country.  In  America  the  working  class  earn  high  wages  at  present,  and  the  cost  of  living 
there  is  so  little  more  than  it  is  here  that  they  have  much  greater  eomfbrt  and  are  able  to  MEve 
more  rapidly." 

Our  reporter  here  reminded  Mr.  Rogers  of  the  statements  that  had  often  been  made 
during  the  last  twelve  months  as  an  argument  to  prevent  the  tin-platers  of  Wales  to  emigrate 
to  America,  that  the  heat  and  the  cost  of  living  was  much  greater  in  the  United  States  than 
in  our  own  connuy. 
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B(r.  Rogers  rq>Ued  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  sach  was  not  the  case.  Trae,  bouse  rent  was 
higher  there,  but  the  necessities  of  life  to  workingmen  and  their  families  were  ^ery  cheap. 
The  best  class  of  clothing  was  also  more  expensive,  but  that  for  woridngmen  was  noL  The 
wealher  was  exceedingly  hot  during  hb  visit,  and  one  of  the  first  things  Mr.  Rogers  did  was 
to  purchase  a  cool,  thin  suit,  which  cost  him  521.,  whidi  he  didnH  think  he  could  get  as  cheap 
in  thd  country.  Then,  as  to  the  heat,  those  who  went  to  America  got  so  accustomed  to  it 
thai  they  didn't  mind  it  more  than  they  would  here.  One  day  while  be  was  there  the  tem- 
perature was  105^  in  the  shade;  the  next  day  it  was  103^,  while  another  day  it  was  96^,  so 
that  00  the  whole  it  was  quite  pleasant.  Upon  being  asked  whether  the  bdief  g^erally  en- 
tertained here  was  correct,  viz,  that  the  weather  at  times  became  so  extremely  hot  that  men 
engaged  in  steel,  iron,  and  tin  works  were  obliged  to  relinquish  work  for  mote  or  less  pro- 
longed periods,  Mr.  Rogers  replied  that  these  men  worked  as  steadily  there  durieg  the  hot 
weather  as  thqr  did  here.  Referring  to  the  cost  of  living,  Mr.  Rogers  instanced  the  ease  of 
a  Llanelly  tin-plate  worker,  for  whom  he  had  found  employment,  who  told  him  that  not  only 
was  he  in  a  position  to  live  comfortably  upon  the  wages  he  earned  about  361.  a  week,  but  he 
waa  able  to  send  about  half  of  it  to  his  family  at  home. 

CoBveisatioa  then  ensued  upon  the  ooadition  of  trade  in  Sooth  Wales,  Mr.  Rogers  declar- 
ing that  it  was  really  worse  now  than  it  was  twelve  months  ago,  which  was  proved  by  the 
Biunber  of  works  which  were  either  partially  or  wholly  idle.  He  could  not  account  for  it, 
Mfed  foared  that  a  bad  period  had  set  in,  while  he  could  see  no  prospect  of  a  dumge. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  then  asked  whether  he  had  read  the  recent  utterances  of  Mr.  D.  Randell, 
li.  p.,  who  declared  that  the  action  of  Messrs.  Morewood  &  Ca  in  erecting  works  in  the 
United  States  before  waiting  to  see  the  results  of  the  November  elections  was  not  only  "  self- 
ish and  suicidal,''  but  also  *'  ill-timed,  misjudged,  and  unpatriotic"  Mr.  Rogers  smiled  in 
reply,  and  added  that  his  attention  had  been  called  to  the  honorable  member's  speech. 

**  The  unpatriotic  people,"  proceeded  Mr.  Rogers,  "  are  those  who  set  class  against  class 
•od  labor  against  capital,  and  it  is  those  whom  the  working  classes  ought  to  Uame  for  the 
depression  which  is  settling  down  upon  our  manu£Eu:tures.  FK^n  months  ago,  when  inter- 
viewed by  a  reporter,  I  said  as  follows : 

'''All  such  methods  of  propping  up  wages  rates  as  limiting  the  make  to  so  many  boxes  in 
m  given  time  will  have  to  be  thrown  to  the  wind,  and  all  will  have  to  do  their  best  (o  make 
the  greatest  use  of  the  appliances  and  materials  at  their  disposid.  If  the  men  will  not  make 
the  best  and  most  economical  use  of  their  arms  we  idkall  be  compelled  to  displace  them  by 
■lAchiiMry,  or  move  our  works  to  other  countries,  where  materiab  and  labor  and  tuitb  will 
euU>le  us  to  cany  on  our  business  profitably.' 

**  My  warning  and  advice  have  not  been  heeded>  and  I  am  not,  underthose  circumstances, 
to  blame  that  the  results  which  I  predicted  have  been  fulfilled." 

'«  Well,"  interposed  the  interviewer,  **  would  yon  mind  telling  ime  what  induced  the  firm 
to  erect  sudi  works  in  America?" 

"  Our  action  is  by  no  means  entirely  due  to  the  McKinley  bill.  I  know  perfectly  well 
that  the  day  must  come  when  the  duty  will  be  reduced  in  America,  and  I  don't  think  that  the 
majority  of  the  voters,  who  are  workingmen,  are  so  shortsighted  as  to  think  it  would  be  to 
their  benefit  that  the  duties  should  be  at  present  reduced.  To  erect  works  now,  trusting  to 
the  high  duty  imposed  by  the  McKinley  bill,  would  be  very  unwise." 

•*  How  can  you  reconcile  this  statement  with  your  action  ?  " 

**  What  really  carried  weight  with  us  in  our  decision  to  erect  works  hi  America  was  the 
doctrines  and  actions  of  the  leaders  of  the  workingmen.  They  cry  out  against  capital,  de- 
nounce it  as  an  evil  to  the  country,  and  say  they  must  crush  it.  We  capitalbts  on  our  part 
say :  '  Very  well ;  if  you  don't  like  to  have  us  in  the  country,  and  you,  who  are  the  majority 
of  the  voters,  wish  to  have  such  laws  as  will  injure  and  hamper  us  in  the  conduct  of  our 
mannfsctures,  we  will  go  to  other  countries  where  the  value  of  capital  is  i^ipredated  by  all 
classes,  and  every  inducement  held  out  to  us  to  erect  wcnrks  and  to  invest  ourcapitid.'  Many 
of  our  pcrfiticians  coquette  with  labor  and  other  questions,  instead  of,  as  true  ftiends  should^ 
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pointing  oat  to  the  working  classes  the  folly  of  the  course  they  pxirsue.     I  don't  so  much 
blame  the  genuine  workingman  leader,  but,  owing  to  want  of  knowledge  and  experience, 
he  takes  too  local  and  narrow  a  view  of  trade  questions,  and  acts  and  advises  as  if  Great 
Britain  were  the  whole  world.     She  is  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  manufacturing  world, 
and  has  not  now  the  advantages  she  used  to  have ;  rather  the  contrary.'* 
"  Have  you  commenced  erecting  your  works  near  New  York  ?" 
<'Oh,  yes;  but  we  do  not  anticipate  starting  operations  untU  October." 
'*  Supposing  the  present  tariff  is  maintained,  will  the  fact  of  its  being  so  affect  Soath  Wales 
and  the  Cwmbwrla  works  ?" 

<' We  don't  anticipate  stopping  our  works  here  whatever  happens;  at  any  rate,  so  far  as 
our  steel  works  and  mills  are  concerned.  The  best  evidence  of  that  b  that  we  are  putting 
up  in  them  more  modem  and  perfect  machinery.  We  intend  making  a  hard  fight  to  keep 
our  works  here  and  at  Cwmbwrla  running.  Our  American  works  are  what  is  called  in  sport- 
ing terms  a  *  hedge,'  so  that  if  the  actions  of  the  leaders  of  the  working  people  and  the 
houses  of  Parliament  make  it  unprofitable  for  us  to  carry  on  our  works  in  this  country,  we 
shall  still  be  able  to  be  large  manufacturers.  If  the  presidential  election  had  been  a  month 
ago,  and  if  Mr.  Cleveland  had  been  elected,  it  would  make  no  difference  whatever  to  what  I 
say." 

Referring  to  the  remark  made  before  a  public  audience  that  it  was  *' unpatriotic  "  on  the 
part  of  the  firm  to  erect  works  instead  of  waiting  until  November,  Mr.  Rogers  observed  that 
the  November  elections,  however  they  might  go,  would  have  no  effect  upon  what  they  were 
doing.  As  he  had  said  before,  the  McKinley  tariff  was  only  a  secondary  cause  for  their  action. 
**  Capital,"  he  added,  "  is  sensitive  and  timid,  and  will  always  flow  to  the  countries  which 
offer  most  security  and  the  freest  of^rtunities  for  nntrammeled  development,  and  where 
capital  b  most  abundant  there  will  be  the  greatest  prosperity,  most  r^^lar  employment,  and 
most  happiness." 

Proceeding,  Mr.  Rogers  remarked  that  some  of  the  Democrats  said:  "We  are  quite  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  if  the  duties  are  reduced  wages  will  have  to  be  correspondingly  reduced, 
but  our  aim  b  that  wages  shall  be  to  far  reduced  that  our  manufacturers  can  undersell  Europe 
in  neutral  markets,  such  as  India,  Australia,  etc ;  but  we  believe  that  the  cost  of  living  and 
of  luxuries  should  also  be  so  reduced  that  workmen  would  be  as  well  off  at  the  lower  wages 
as  they  are  now  at  the  higher  wages." 

«  Are  there  any  other  works  in  coarse  of  erection  in  America  now?" 
"Yes,  there  are  several.    When  Fi^dent  Harrison  was  chosen,  Mr.  McKinley  gave 
figures  showing  that  there  were  twenty-five  tin-plate  works  either  built  or  in  coarse  of  erec- 
tion, the  accuracy  of  which  I  can  not  confirm,  as  I  only  visited  a  few.    The  manufacture  of 
tin  plates  b,  however,  very  rapidly  taking  root  in  the  United  States,  and  some  very  magni- 
ficent plants  have  been  erected.     In  one  works  which  I  vbited  was  the  finest  plant  which  1 
have  ever  seen.    An  enormous  steel  and  tin  plate  concern  b  being  built  in  Chicago." 
''Does  thb  plant  dbpense  with  any  of  the  manual  labor  necessary  here?" 
The  interview  closed  with  the  remark  that  it  did,  and  to  a  very  gpreat  extent 
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REPORT  BY  ACTING  CONSUI^ GENERAL  GRANT,  OF  CAIRO. \ 

It  appears  that  cotton  was  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians.  In  ancient 
times  it  grew  here  in  a  wild  state.  Herodotus  mentions  a  plant  which  bore 
flowers  of  a  pinkish  color  and  a  fibrous  fruit.     It  is  thought  that  the  seed 

•Sam]>I<»  of  Egyptian  cotton  which  accompanied  this  report  have  been  transmitted  to  the  Depaitment  of 
Agriculture. 

fl  have  obtained  most  of  the  information  contained  in  this  report  from  the  General  Product  Aisodsrina 
of  Alexandria,  the  president  of  which  very  Idndly  responded  to  my  inquiries.— L.  B.  G. 
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came  from  the  far  East,  as  the  plants  gave  a  woolly  product  of  short  and 
weak  staple.  It  was  only  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  that  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  began  to  extend  and  exotic  seed  to  be  imported.  Mako 
and  Jumel  were  the  names  given  to  the  new  product,  which  was  of  a  white 
color  and  of  long  staple.  Mako  was  the  name  of  a  large  landed  proprietor 
who  e^>ecially  lent  himself  to  the  culture  of  the  new  cotton.  Jumel  was  the 
name  of  a  French  agriculturist  who  first  imported  seed  from  America.  In 
Fiance  Egyptian  cotton  is  still  called  Jumel. 

As  an  article  of  export  cotton  dates  from  the  year  1821,  but  during 
thirty-five  years  the  quantity  varied  only  firom  150,000  to  500,000  cantars 
(cwts.  of  98  pounds).  A  great  stimulus  was  given  to  this  culture  by  the  Vice- 
roy Mehemet  Ali.  It  is  said  that  he  planted  all  the  seed  he  could  get  on 
his  own  land  with  successful  results,  and,  being  stimulated  by  the  high  price 
obtained  for  the  new  fiber  in  the  European  markets,  he  encouraged  its  cul- 
tivation throughout  Lower  Egypt,  the  soil  and  climate  of  which  were  found 
to  be  admirably  adapted  to  its  growth. 

It  was  in  i837-'38  that  this  culture  really  began  to  take  seriotis  propor- 
tiojis.  Abbas  Pasha  I  still  further  encouraged  it.  In  i860  the  export  duty 
was  reduced  firom  10  per  cent  to  i  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which,  of  course, 
helped  to  stimulate  the  culture;  but  the  great  impetus  was  given  by  the 
American  civil  war,  the  high  prices  at  that  period  causing  the  cultivation  to 
be  pushed  to  the  utmost  limits. 

Up  to  our  days  the  Mako-Jumel  has  experienced  many  changes  and  evolu- 
tions, which  are  attributed  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  The  color  gradually 
became  a  yeUowish  brown,  and  took  the  name  of  Ashmouni,  firom  the  village 
of  Ashmoun,  where  this  change  was  first  noted. 

VARIETIBS. 

The  present  varieties  of  Egyptian  cotton  as  known  to  commerce  are  the 
following :  Ashmotmi,  Mit-Afifi,  Abiad,  Bamieh,  and  Gallini. 

Ashmouni, — ^For  many  years  this  quality  formed  the  bulk  of  the  Egyptian 
cropy  but  it  is  now  almost  entirely  superseded  by  Mit-Afifi.  In  color  it  was 
of  a  lightish  brown,  lighter  than  the  Mit-Afifi,  and  with  a  staple  rather  over 
I  inch  in  length.  It  is  still  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  Lower  Egypt,  notably 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Mehala-el-Kebir,  but  the  acreage  of  this  quality  is 
decreasing  every  year.  In  Upper  Egypt,  however,  it  is  more  extensively 
coltivated,  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  there  is  less  favorable  to  the  Mit-Afifi 
cotton. 

Mit-Afifi. — ^The  seed  of  this  cotton  was  discovered  by  a  Greek  merchant 
living  in  the  village  of  Mit-Afifi,  where  he  first  planted  it  and  whence  it  de- 
rives its  name.  The  seed  has  a  bluish-green  tuft  at  the  extremity,  which 
first  attracted  his  attention.  On  planting  this  seed  he  found  that  it  possessed 
many  advantages  over  the  Ashmouni.  It  matured  earlier  and  was  therefore 
nrach  less  susceptible  to  damage  from  the  salt  fogs,  which  are  very  often 
prevalent  in  September.  Its  chief  superiority^  however,  consisted  in  the 
No.  144 8. 
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greater  proportion  of  lint  yielded  to  the  seed.  At  first  the  cantar  of  315 
rotols  (pounds)  yielded  about  112  rotols  of  lint,  and  sometimes  even  more; 
but  now  it  has  deteriorated  and  rarely  gives  so  much,  generally  averaging 
106  to  108  rotols.  Ashmouni  rarely  attains  98  rotols.  The  finder  kept  the 
secret  for  some  years,  but  it  ultimately  became  known.  The  Mit-Afifi  is  of 
a  darker  and  richer  brown  than  the  Ashmouni.  It  is  of  excessive  strength, 
but,  except  in  some  districts,  the  staple  is  not  longer  than  that  of  Ashmouni. 
The  districts  where  it  has  longer  staple  are  about  Cafr  Zayat,  Chibin-el-Koom, 
and  notably  Birket-es-Sab. 

Abiad. — ^Abiad,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  white  cotton,  and  is  chiefly 
grown  at  Zifta,  Mit-Gamr,  and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  at  Birket-es-Sab.  In 
other  districts  it  is  only  grown  sporadically,  and  even  in  the  districts  above 
mentioned  it  is  rapidly  giving  way  to  Mit-Afifi.  The  staple  is  much  longer 
than  that  of  American  cotton,  the  bulk  reaching  about  i  inch  in  length, 
while  some  fine  lots  are  to  be  found  having  a  length  of  i^  and  even  i  J^ 
inches.     The  yield  is  105  to  112  rotols. 

Bamieh, — ^This  quality  is  yearly  degenerating.  The  form  of  the  tree  is 
quite  different  from  the  other  varieties  of  cotton,  being  tall  and  not  bushy. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  accidental  hybridization  of  the 
Ashmouni  cotton  tree  and  the  Bamieh  plant,  as  it  resembles  the  latter  in 
several  points.  Its  chief  charactistics  are  great  length,  fineness,  and  silkiness 
of  staple  and  a  rather  lighter  color  than  Ashmouni,  but  generally  a  greater 
weakness  of  staple.  The  tree,  however,  is  more  delicate  than  the  other  varie- 
ties, and  is  therefore  very  susceptible  to  September  fogs.  It  yields  about 
100  to  105  rotols  of  lint  per  cantar  of  315  rotols.  The  chief  districts  now 
producing  the  best  quality  of  this  variety  arc:  First,  Mansoorah;  second, 
Semenood;  and  then  Mehala-el-Kebir. 

Gallim, — This  variety  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  cultivation, 
as  the  quality  had  deteriorated  to  such  an  extent  that  it  became  most  difficult 
to  sell.  Only  one  small  lot  of  1 22  can  tars  appeared  in  the  Alexandria  market 
this  year,  and,  I  am  informed,  is  still  unsold.  It  has  been  said  that  this 
variety  was  originally  produced  from  imported  Sea  Island  seed,  but  I  am 
informed  by  competent  authority  that  this  is  an  error.  It  was  first  found 
accidentally  at  a  place  called  Galleen,  in  the  province  of  Garbieh,  about 
the  year  1863  on  land  belonging  to  Haidar  Pasha,  and  from  there  it  spread 
all  over  that  province.  Attempts  at  cultivation  in  other  districts  were  not 
successful,  which  proved  that  its  proper  development  depended  entirely  on 
the  quality  of  the  soil.  Though  very  fine,  silky,  and  strong,  it  differed 
greatly  from  Sea  Island,  being  of  a  brown  color  instead  of  white.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  culture  of  Sea  Island  cotton  in 
Egypt  by  importing  seed  from  the  United  States,  but  all  experiments  failed. 
Although  the  cotton  produced  was  very  long  and  fine,  it  was  so  weak  in 
staple  that  all  spinners  condemned  it. 

Other  varieties, — New  varieties  are  continually  springing  up.  Just  now 
a  variety  called  Hamouli  is  coming  into  the  market.     This  is  strong  and  of 
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a  good  mellow  brown  color,  but  not  so  long  in  staple  as  Mit-Afifi.  Here 
again  the  chief  incentive  to  its  culture  is  the  good  yield  of  lint.  So  far,  how- 
ever, the  amount  cultivated  is  extremely  small.  Another  variety  called 
Zepljoi  is  also  spoken  of,  but  nothing  is  yet  known  of  this,  as  only  a  few 
cantars  were  known  to  exist  last  year.  There  is  also  another  variety,  of  which 
very  little  is  known  yet,  because  the  possessors  of  the  seed  keep  the  matter 
secret.  This  resembles  Sea  Island  much  more  than  Gallini,  having  all  the 
requisite  characteristics  and  the  same  white  color. 

PLANTING  AND   CULXrVATION. 

Planting  takes  place  in  March  and  April.  In  this  connection  I  can  not 
do  better  than  quote  McCoan.     He  sa)rs,  in  **  Egypt  as  It  Is"  (p.  189): 

The  cnltiration  of  the  plant,  of  whichever  variety,  differs  slightly  according  as  the  ground 
sown  is  baiuh,  i,  /.,  watered  solely  by  annual  inundation,  or  miscaweh^  which  is  not  thus  fully 
irr^ated,  but  requires  to  be  artificially  watered  several  times  before  and  after  seed-sowing. 
In  Lower  Egypt,  where  the  land  is  fatter  and  stronger  than  above  Gdro,  one  plowing  gen- 
erally suffices  before  seed  time,  but  in  the  upper  valley  two  at  least  are  necessary;  deep  if  the 
soil  be  light,  but  shallower  where  it  is  heavy.  Small  patches  of  ground  are  hoed  where  the 
cultivator  can  not  afford  the  cattle  power  required  for  the  plow.  The  ground  being  next 
leveled  with  the  hoe  or  a  rude  kind  of  harrow,  furrows  are  made  about  2  feet  apart,  in  which, 
at  into^als  of  some  3  feet,  holes  are  drilled  3  or  4  inches  deep.  Into  each  of  these  the  sower 
drops  half  a  dozen  seeds,  which  he  covers  in  with  earth  and  waters  (or  not),  and  the  operation 
is  complete.  The  balieh  lands  are  dius  sown  in  March  and  the  miscoweh  in  April.  Near 
the  towns  vegetables  are  generally  planted  between  the  furrows,  to  make  the  most  of  the 
groand ;  where  this  is  not  done  the  plants  are  thinned  and  earthed  up  by  plowing  between 
the  ridges. 

The  cotton  fields  are  artificially  watered  about  eight  times  during  cultiva- 
tion, generally  by  bringing  the  Nile  water  between  the  ridges  on  which  the 
plants  are  growing,  thus  saturating  the  soil  completely.  The  general  ripen- 
ing of  the  pods  begins  in  September  (but  the  Mit-Afifi  ripens  about  a  month 
earlier),  and  the  cotton  is  ready  for  the  first  picking  in  October.  A  second 
picking  takes  place  in  November  or  at  the  beginning  of  December  and  a 
third  in  January  and  February. 

The  wages  of  pickers  are:  For  men,  from  20  to  30  cents  per  diem;  for 
children,  about  15  cents  per  diem. 

After  the  last  picking  the  cotton  trees  are  generally  pulled  up  and  used 
for  fuel.  In  some  few  instances  they  are  only  cut  down  close  to  the  ground, 
and  a  second  crop  is  produced  from  the  same  plants.  This  second  crop, 
however,  is  not  as  good  as  the  first,  and  it  is  becoming  a  universal  custom 
to  use  fresh  seed  for  every  crop.  In  the  interval  between  the  last  picking 
and  the  new  sowing  the  cotton  fields  are  sown  with  '*berseem,"  or  Eg)rptian 
clover,  which  grows  quickly  and  can  be  removed  in  time  for  the  next  cotton 
planting.  Continuous  growing  of  cotton  on  the  same  lands  impoverishes 
the  soil,  and  the  quality  of  the  product  deteriorates  year  by  year.  For  this 
reason  it  is  customary  to  follow  a  kind  of  rotation  system.  For  example, 
cotton  is  rarely  grown  on  the  same  lands  for  more  than  two  years  in  succes- 
sion, and  in  most  cases  for  not  more  than  one  year.    The  second  or  third 
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year,  as  the  case  may  be,  these  lands  are  devoted  to  cereals  or  some  crop 
which  does  not  injure  the  soil  and  which  aids  it  to  recover  its  good  qualities, 
^y  some  growers  rice  is  considered  the  best  crop  to  grow  in  the  interval. 
During  its  cultivation  the  soil  regains  its  strength,  on  account  of  its  con- 
tinual submersion. 

The  best  producing  lands  are  those  which  are  left  two  years  under  light 
crops  and  planted  with  cotton  only  every  third  year. 

AREA. 

The  total  area  planted  with  cotton  during  the  season  i89o-'9i  was  855,- 
479  acres,  and  during  the  season  i89i-*92  it  was  831,241  acres.  This  area 
will  probably  be  increased  in  proportion  as  more  lands  are  brought  under 
irrigation.  As  the  means  of  irrigation  arc  being  improved  year  by  year,  it 
is  probable  that  in  time  there  will  be  a  considerable  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton,  as  it  is  one  of  the  best-paying  crops.  It  is  thought  that  next 
season's  crop  will  be  still  larger  than  that  of  last  year,  although  it  is  impos- 
sible  to  give  any  idea  of  the  exact  increase  of  area. 

PRICES. 

During  the  last  cotton  season  prices  have  been  very  low.  It  will  be  ob- 
served by  a  glance  at  the  following  table  that  only  on  four  previous  occa- 
sions have  the  prices  of  Egyptian  cotton  been  so  depressed,  viz,  in  the  years 
1843,  1845,  1848,  and  185 1. 

Table  shoTving  the  exportation  and  average  price  of  cotton  from  1821  to  i8g2. 


Year 


Average 

price  per 

Expofts. 

cjmtftr.* 

Ckmtmr*,i 

1x6. 00 

908 

15.50 

35, 108 

15.50 

«S9.4a6 

17^00 

»»8,07« 

13. 00 

«x8,3i9 

23. 00 

«i6,  i8z 

13.00 

«S9.64« 

X3.00 

S9»aS5 

za.oo 

»04,9«> 

ta.oo 

a«3i585 

XO.50 

«86.67S 

X5.00 

136, x«7 

25.00 

56.067 

30.75 

'43.8^ 

aS.«5 

•13,604 

X8.50 

«43,a30 

13.00 

3«5.47o 

15.00 

•38.833 

x8.a5 

«34,097 

13. 00 

«59.30X 

"3.«5 

«93.507 

Z0.00 

axx,o3o 

7-75 

•6«.o^ 

i8az.. 
x8aa.. 
1823.. 
1824.. 
1895.. 
X826.. 
z8a7.. 


1899 

1830...., 

X831 

183a 

X833 

i834..«. 

1835 

1836 

X837 

i838.„.. 

«839 

1840 

184Z 

184a 

X843 


o  Reduced  from  platters  tarif;  x  piaster  tarifi^s 
f  s  cantar ■•98  pounds. 
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Table  skmtfing  the  exfufr/aiitm  and  average  price  of  cotton  from  182 1  to  i8g2 — Continaed. 


Year. 


Average 

price  per 

cantar. 


Exports. 


1845... 
X846.... 
1847.... 
X848.... 
X849.... 
xBSo,.,. 
1851.... 
X853.... 
X853.,,. 
1854 — 
1855.  _ 
t8s6..„ 
1857.... 
1858.... 

x«59— 
x86o.... 
1861.... 
t862.... 
.863.... 
.864.... 
«865.... 
x866..^ 
1867.... 
t668.... 
.8*9.... 
1870.... 
x87i.». 
187s.... 
1S73.... 
X874.... 
X875.... 
X876.... 
1877..., 
«»7«.... 
1879.... 
x88o.... 
■881.... 
x88e.„. 
1883.... 
1884..^ 
1885.... 
x886.... 
X887.... 


S889... 
X890... 
«89z... 
x89a... 


I18.00 
6.00 
10.95 
xo.oo 

7.25 

10.00 
"75 

8.75 
10.35 
xo.oo 
9.00 
9- as 
I0.75 
16.35 

19.75 

19. 00 
X3.35 
14. 00 
33.00 
36.95 

45- 00 
3»-75 
35- as 
93.50 
19. 00 
»3««> 
19.50 
15-75 
ax.  00 
X8.55 
16.15 
M.95 
X8.85 
13.70 

19.95 
X3.60 
X4.O5 
M.35 

«3.75 
15.00 
X3-50 
13.55 
XX. 00 
xa.oo 
X3  75 
16.00 
X3.40 
XX.  50 

8.75 


Cantart, 
'53,363 
344,955 
903,040 

a57.49« 
1x9,965 

357,510 
364,8x6 

384,439 
670,199 

477^390 

477,905 

5*0,886 

539,885 

490,960 

S»9,537 

Soa,645 

5ox,4X5 

596,900 

791,059 

i,i8z,888 

*,7>8,79X 

3,001,169 

If  •88, 763 

1,960,946 

«,a53,455 

«,»89,7X4 

»,35«,797 

1,966,915 

8,108,500 

a, 013, 433 

9,575,648 

«,«o6,443 

3,007,719 

«,439,«57 
9,583,6x0 
«» 680, 595 
3,  "3, 5x5 
a, 799, 184 

a» 846^*37 
a,a93,537 
9,686,383 
3,591,486 
a, 904, 84* 
3,095,965 
3,S93,3«7 
3,648,640 
3,496,108 
4,X59,405 
4,750,000 


I  am  informed  by  the  Alexandria  General  Produce  Association  that  this 
£dl  in  prices  is  entirely  attributable  to  the  enormous  crop  in  America.  I 
must  add,  however,  that  the  last  Egyptian  crop  was  the  largest  ever  pro- 
duced, reaching  4,750,000  cantars.  Therefore,  the  low  prices  can  beattril> 
ated  to  the  general  overproduction  of  the  world. 
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The  cost  of  production  on  large  farms  in  Egypt  is  about  ^9.74  to  ^12.17 
per  acre,  exclusive  of  the  land  tax,  which  varies  from  ^i  to  ^7.41  per  acre. 
The  small  Arab  cultivator,  who  works  with  his  family  on  his  3  or  4  feddans, 
can  produce  cotton  much  cheaper.  The  average  production  of  lint  per 
acre  is  about  340  pounds,  but  good  lands  will  yield  as  much  as  700  pounds. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  any  regular  statistics  it  is  difficult  to  say  exactly 
what  is  the  cost  of  land  in  Egypt.  There  is  no  sort  of  relation  between 
the  value  of  land  and  its  taxation.  I  am  informed  that  the  highest  rate 
common  for  cotton  lands  in  Lower  Egypt  is  ^7.50  to  ^8  per  acre.  With 
that  tax  good  lands  sell  for  ^100,  ^150,  and,  in  rare  cases,  even  for  ^2cx), 
but  on  many  inferior  lands  this  tax  is  so  crushing  that  they  are  almost  un- 
salable. 

GINNING,    PRESSING,    ETC. 

The  cotton  gins  used  in  Egypt  are  Piatt's  patent  roller  gins.  The  total 
number  of  ginning  mills  throughout  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  is  about  one 
hundred.  They  are  distributed  in  all  the  chief  cotton  centers.  Large  towns 
like  Mansoorah,  Zagazig,  Cafr  Zayat,  Tantah,  and  Mehala-el-Kebir  have 
from  ten  to  twenty  mills  each.  There  are  hydraulic  presses  attached  to 
nearly  all  the  mills,  so  that  the  cotton  comes  from  the  mills  to  Alexandria 
in  hydraulic-pressed  bales.  Only  about  four  of  the  interior  mills  have  steam 
presses.  With  the  exception  of  the  bales  sent  from  these  four  mills  all  the 
cotton  is  steam  pressed  in  Alexandria  before  exportation.  From  two  or 
three  places  cotton  is  still  sent  to  Alexandria  in  bags  of  about  2^  cantars 
each,  but  the  bale  S)rstem  is  increasing  every  year. 

During  the  busiest  season,  say  during  October,  November,  December, 
and  January,  most  of  the  larger  mills  work  night  and  day.  In  this  case 
there  are  two  relays  of  employ^  who  work  twelve  hours  each,  turn  and  turn 
about.  When  business  slackens  the  working  hours  are  from  fifteen  to  six- 
teen per  day,  beginning  at  6  a.  m.  and  ending  at  9  p.  m.  But  in  these 
cases  only  one  set  of  hands  is  employed,  whose  daily  wages  are  reckoned  at 
the  rate  of  one  and  one- third  days  to  the  day  of  fifteen  to  sixteen  hours. 
Wages  vary  a  good  deal,  according  to  the  district,  namely,  from  10  to  25 
cents  per  diem  for  ordinary  hands.  As  the  season  comes  gradually  to  a 
close  the  mills  work  very  irregularly. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  large  cotton  merchants  are  nearly  all  resident  in  Alexandria.  They 
send  their  agents  among  the  villages  to  purchase  the  cotton  from  the  various 
growers.  It  is  then  sent  to  the  nearest  mills,  where  it  is  ginned  and  pressed 
in  hydraulic  bales,  after  which  it  is  transported  by  rail  or  boat  to  Alexan- 
dria. Here  it  is  pressed  in  steam  presses  into  bales  weighing  from  750  to 
780  potmds,  and  measuring  about  30  cubic  feet  It  is  then  ready  for  ex- 
portation. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  America  is  not  mentioned  among  the  other  coun- 
tries in  the  table  of  exportation.     This  is  because  almost  all  the  cotton  ex- 
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ported  from  "Egypt  to  America  is  shipped  via  England,  especially  Liverpool, 
where  it  is  transshipped.  The  figures  in  the  table  of  exportation  to  the 
United  States  are  taken  from  the  invoice  books  of  the  consulate-general  at 
Cairo  and  the  consular  agency  at  Alexandria,  where  all  invoices  of  mer- 
chandise shipped  from  Egypt  to  the  United  States  are  certified.  They  may 
therefore  be  considered  accurate.  There  are  doubtless  some  purchases  of 
Egyptian  cotton  made  in  England  for  the  American  market,  but  such  ship- 
ments would  figure  in  the  exports  from  England. 

The  cotton  shipped  to  the  United  States  is  used  for  mixing  and  for 
making  thread. 

LOCAL  CONSUMPTION. 

The  only  consumption  of  cotton  in  Egypt  is  for  stuffing  pillows  and 
mattresses.  This  need  not  be  taken  into  account  for  statistical  purposes,  as 
it  is  chiefly  cotton  waste. 

EXPORTATION. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exportations  to  various  countries  during 
the  years  1884  to  1889 : 

77i^  skewing  t)u  qtuuUUy  tmd  vahu  of  cotton  exported  from  Egypt  to  various  countries 

from  1884  to  1889, 


Coantrics. 

1884. 

1885. 

x886. 

Qiuuitity. 

Value 

^jmtmt»y» 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Ei^Uuid.     ....^ 
Rxtssia..^................^.....^.. 

Fkance  and  Algeria ^ 

Aoacria-Himgary — .„ ^. 

Italy-. 

fWfm 

Cantar*, 
a,o39,oo7 
343,797 
993*334 
333,808 
301,733 

63*055 
30,796 

^7,679,995 
3,348,540 
3,600,135 

9,987,995 

3,693,660 

840,945 

X39,«75 

Caniars, 

1,847,581 

5x8,345 

350,657 

947. 4X« 
306,876 
88,106 
30,145 

#93,150,830 
6,979,650 
3,053,135 
3.049,965 
9,690,335 
1,089,385 
319,815 

Caniars. 

1,869,393 

450,171 

366,150 

945,345 

'63,403 

39,988 

«6,5SX 

#33,133,890 
5,198,140 
3,130,655 
9,796,895 
1,882,505 
359,845 
113,130 

Ocber..           

Total 

3*073.570 

4i,t88,745 

3,188,831 

38,531.995 

3,040,803 

35,604,060 

GDomrks. 

X887. 

x888. 

X889. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

^^»^mw^    ,.,  .,r,M - 

Fntfla,,.  ....     .  .    , 

Cantar*. 
x,9S6,3o6 
37»,723 
934,668 
333,863 
316,130 
ao,79a 
34,53a 

^,163,815 
4,614,870 
8,888,015 
3,899.635 
9,555,635 
963,935 
398,950 

Cantart, 
1,619,444 

375,983 
908,314 
953,064 
x8i,495 
•8,043 

95,499 

100,665,000 
4.744,095 
9,636,650 
3,173.990 
9.3«5,4«5 
367,990 
913,415 

Caniars. 

9,000,430 
3x4.353 
•48,795 
355,446 
331,338 

•0,139 
35, 7*  X 

^,763,545 
4,907,845 

FniBf^  ami  Alccria^ ., 

Aottria-Himgary     

|tti?y .« 

4,751,080 
3,1x4,090 

966    ATA 

Sfffl- 

OJitr 

vw,4A3 

393.385 

Total 

3,067,013 

37,7x9,835 

•,691,835 

34,  "6,555 

3,906,303 

4a»  738,580 
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The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  exportations  of  cotton  from 
Egypt  to  the  United  States  during  the  nine  years  ended  1891 : 


Yev. 

Valne. 

Ymr. 

VahM. 

1883 « 

X884. ^««^.« «.^« 

*3.78x 

ac.6n4    ' 

X889 

1  tfiftrt 

^580,631 

7«8,o5a 

•.4i7.»« 

«fUl5 -,...„.„...    

47.7x9  l|  >89i -^ .«_.^«..«^^«...«,^ 

1886....^^.^ ^^^^^ ^«.«.... 

9,816 
"a.  577 
X9«,73X 

Tfltiil ,. 

4,ny,079 

Tttf « 

There  were  no  exports  of  cotton  to  the  United  States  during  the  years 
1881  and  1882. 

For  the  quarter  ended  March  31,  1892,  the  exports  to  the  United  States 
amounted  to  ^523,725.43. 

Ta^U  shewing  the  quantity  and  value  of  cotton  seed  exported  from  Egypt  to  various 

tries  from  1884  to  j88g. 


CooDtries. 

X884. 

«88s. 

S886. 

Qoa-ttey. 

Valne. 

Quantity.' 

Valne. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Fn£»flnd...«............ ...... ....... 

Bushels, 

9,481,950 

i»430,487 

3x9 

|6, 35a, 730 
9^7.535 

BusheU. 

10,407.5x8 

9a6,a3fl 

77.374 

#6,575.085 
57X,«> 
49.670 

Bushels. 

IX, 641,333 

9x8,946 

1,689 

fc.9^.«7S 

480,465 

«»07S 

Pnnoe  and  Algeria........M..M 

Oth«r ™      ..      . 

Total 

xo,9i3;xi6 

7.3*>,S05 

xz,4xi,zx4 

7,«95.9S5 

ia,56t,968 

«, 409.7x5 

CooMriM. 

X887. 

z888. 

X889. 

Qoantity. 

Valne. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

VakM. 

England 

France  and  Algeria 

Other „ 

Bushels. 

".505.786 

1,0x5.43a 

7*.  753 

#5.834.8.5 
5«3.«6o 
37.»75 

Bushels. 

xo,  503. 444 

907.769 

a.  503 

|6,oo8,68o 

538, 5ao 

x,5«5 

Bushels. 

10, 895,843 

70«,«57 

X4.«39 

16,8.5.980 

444.455 

9,o»5 

Total 

xa.S9«.97X 

6, 385,850 

xx,4X3,7i6 

6,548,7x5 

XX, 54a. 939 

7,«69,46o 

LOUIS  B.  GRANT, 

Acting  Consul' Gen^a/. 
United  States  Agency  and  Consulate-General, 

Cairo,  May  21,  i8g2. 
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THE   MAGDALENA   RIVER  AND  VALLEY. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  NICKEUS,  OF  BARRANQUILLA. 

When  returning  from  the  United  States  in  1891,  I  noticed  50  miles  at 
sea  a  swift  current  of  muddy  water  making  its  way  toward  the  shores  of 
Central  America,  bearing  upon  its  bosom  immense  quantities  of  weeds, 
flowers,  trees,  old  logs,  and  other  debris.  Upon  inquiry  I  learned  that  this 
was  the  Magdalena  River  (being  very  high  at  this  season  of  the  year),  one 
of  the  great  rivers  of  the  world — ^great  for  its  length,  its  depth,  the  volume 
and  swiftness  of  its  current,  the  width  and  fertility  of  its  valley,  its  numerous 
and  flourishing  towns,  and  its  commerce.  The  commerce  runs  up  into  many 
millions,  and  is  carried  by  river  craft  of  every  description,  from  the  ancient 
dugout  to  as  fine  river  steamers  as  ply  the  Mississippi. 

This  river,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  United  States  and  the  fact  that 
it  runs  1,000  miles  through  the  best  portion  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia, 
must  become  of  great  interest  to  the  American  people  commercially;  and  it 
may  be  of  some  interest  to  those  who  wish  to  read  an  authentic  and  accurate 
account  (which  they  will  not  find  in  atlases  or  gazetteers)  of  a  great  water 
way  within  about  1,200  miles  of  New  Orleans,  hence  this  paper. 

THE  RIVER. 

From  Barranquilla,  near  the  sea,  the  distance  by  the  river  to  Honda  is 
about  615  miles,  and  from  Honda  to  Neyva  about  225  miles.  It  is  navi- 
gable at  all  seasons  of  the  year  for  steamers  of  light  draft  as  far  as  a  point 
called  Yeguas  (12  miles  below  Caracoli,  the  old  port  of  Honda),  and  above 
the  latter  place  firom  30  to  35  miles  in  the  direction  of  Neyva  to  a  point 
called  Ambalema.  The  high-water  season  steamboats,  drawing  from  4  to  6 
feet,  easily  go  full  loaded  to  Yeguas,  and  the  small  steamers  plying  above 
Honda  then  go  readily  as  far  as  Girardos,  Peiialira,  and  Purificacion,  the 
latter  being  something  like  144  miles  above  Honda;  and  sometimes  vessels 
have  even  gone  to  Neyva. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  city  of  Honda  and  lying  between  Caracoli 
and  La  Noria  (the  upper  port  of  Honda),  there  are  some  very  dangerous 
rapids  or  falls,  called  "el  salto  de  Honda,"  and  over  which  no  steamer  can 
go  up  stream  without  using  stout  hauling  lines  to  aid  her  machinery  and 
exercising  at  the  same  time  a  great  deal  of  care  and  precaution  in  this  deli- 
cate and  really  dangerous  operation. 

Steamers  that  navigate  the  river  above  Honda  are  steamed  and  hauled 
over  the  '^ salto,"  as  explained  above,  and  then  remain  doing  service  in  the 
upper  river  until,  for  repairs  or  some  other  necessary  cause,  they  are  com- 
pelled to  take  the  risk  of  passing  the  falls  downstream  on  their  return  to 
Barranquilla  for  their  needful  docking,  overhauling^  etc.^  for  which  there 
are  no  facilities  at  or  near  Honda. 
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It  is  true  that,  a  few  years  ago,  one  or  two  steamers  did  go  in  times  of 
very  high  water  as  far  as  Neyva;  but.the  navigation  above  Purificacion,  due 
to  the  exceedingly  bad  and  dry  condition  of  the  river,  is  nowadays  confined 
solely  to  large  and  small  canoes  for  upstream,  and  mostly  rafts  for  down- 
stream service. 

The  source  of  the  Magdalena  is  the  Laguna  del  Buey,  on  the  Paramo  de 
las  Papas,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  eastern  cordilleras  and  distant 
from  Nejrva  about  240  miles,  thus  making  the  river's  entire  length  1,080 
miles  from  its  source  in  the  Andes  to  Barranquilla.  The  area  drained  by 
the  Magdalena  is  estimated  at  1 10,000  square  miles.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
river  it  is  from  three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  width; 
but  from  about  half  the  way  to  Yeguas  it  becomes  gradually  less  and  less 
wide,  until  at  Caracoli  and  Yeguas  it  is  only,  one  would  say,  from  200  to 
350  ywrds  fh>m  bank  to  bank.  The  depth  immediately  in  front  of  Barran- 
quilla is  considerable,  being  from  8  to  14  fathoms;  but  a  few  leagues  further 
up  shoal  places  are  now  and  again  met  with,  and  when  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Sogamoro,  some  400  miles  above  Barranquilla,  and  during  very  low 
water  the  steamboats  have  sometimes  to  pass  over  places  here  and  there 
having  only  3^  feet  of  water;  hence  the  boats  are  not  loaded  to  draw  at 
such  times  more  than  from  30  to  36  inches  of  water. 

THE  UPPER  MAGDALENA. 

The  upper  Magdalena  is  that  part  of  the  river  comprised  between  Neyva 
and  Honda,  or  at  best  that  is  what  is  generally  understood  by  the  terra.  In 
this  part  of  the  river  there  are  many  passes  that  are  difficult  and  dangerous, 
owing  to  the  many  narrow  and  winding  or  intricate  channels  and  the  rocks 
in  and  about  them,  and  in  times  of  very  low  river  there  is  so  little  water  that 
above  Ambalema  the  steamers  have  simply  to  tie  up.  The  boats  go  nowa- 
days as  far  as  Girardos  only,  as  a  rule,  though,  when  there  is  occasion  for  it, 
they  easily  go  as  far  as  Purificacion,  about  36  miles  further  upstream.  There 
are  many  chorros,  or  rapids,  over  which  the  steamers  go  in  time  of  good 
water  on  their  way  to  Girardos,  and  all  of  them  are  more  or  less  dangerous 
to  steamboat  navigation.  They  are  all  above  Ambalema  and  are  called 
ColombainfA,  Jaiamillo,  Bizeochuelos,  Gallinazos,  and  Monas.  Near  Girar- 
dos, in  sight  of  the  place,  is  a  narrow  pass,  the  Angostura,  called  "Santa 
Lucia.'*     From  Honda  to  Girardos  is  108  miles. 

From  all  these  places  come  coffee  and  hides;  from  Ambalema  comes  also 
fine  tobacco,  ranking  in  the  markets  next  to  that  of  Cuba. 

Ambalema  has  about  3,000  inhabitants,  Girardos  about  4,000,  and  Purifi- 
cacion about  5,000. 

Above  Neyva  only  canoes  and  rafts  navigate  the  river,  and  even  these  for 
30  to  40  miles  only. 

FIRST    NAVIGATION  OF  THE  RTVER. 

The  first  navigation  of  the  river  by  steamboats  began  under  the  direction 
of  John  B.  Elbers^  a  German,  in  the  year  1824.     He  obtained  from  the 
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Goveroment  of  the  conntry  a  concession  or  monopoly  for  its  navigation  by 
steam  vessels;  but,  after  laying  out  a  good  deal  of  money  and  bringing  ves- 
sels from  Europe  for  the  trade,  his  contract  was  broken  and  rescinded  by 
President  Bolivar,  the  great  liberator  of  South  America.  By  this  act  the 
man  was  ruined  and  left  penniless.  Had  he  been  permitted  to  go  on  with 
his  enterprise  Colombia  would  be  far  ahead  of  what  it  is  to-day.  Various 
companies  since  that  date  have  been  put  on  foot  for  this  same  purpose ; 
some,  however,  had  to  give  up  for  want  of  means,  and  others  sold  their 
vessels  to  new  companies  and  retired  from  the  business.  So  it  has  gone  on 
for  many  jrears,  new  companies  forming  now  and  then,  and  always  improv- 
ing steadily  and  surely  in  the  class  of  vessels  introduced  for  the  river  service 
and  in  the  manner  in  which  this  necessary  service  is  performed. 

To-day  the  Magdalena  is  navigated  by  something  like  twenty-five  steam 
vessels,  almost  all  of  them  of  the  most  recent  and  improved  models  and 
machinery,  and  built,  for  the  most  part,  of  galvanized  steel  either  in  the 
United  States,  England,  or  Germany,  all  these  countries  being  represented 
on  the  river  by  vessels  which  they  have  built  and  sent  out  here  in  pieces  and 
had  put  together  in  Barranquilla  or  Cartagena.  One  of  these  steamers  leaves 
Barranquilla  nearly  every  day  for  Honda  and  other  points  on  the  river. 

The  Magdalena  River  has  its  banks  studded  with  all  kinds  and  sizes  of 
timber.  The  banks  are  constantly  caving  in  and  giving  way,  thus  allow- 
ing many  of  the  trees  to  fiedl  into  the  water  and  form  shoals  and,  in  many 
cases,  islands.  Moreover,  many  of  them  remain  sunken  out  of  sight  in  mid- 
channel,  and  thus  make  ugly  and  dangerous  snags,  which  delay  and  trouble 
the  boats  and  sometimes  cause  their  utter  loss. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  navigation  of  the  river  by  steam  there  have 
been  lost  by  snagging,  running  upon  rocks,  explosions  of  boilers,  etc., 
more  than  thirty  steamboats.  For  several  years,  however,  the  General 
Government  has  had  a  steam  snag  boat  working  on  the  river,  and  another, 
though  smaller,  steamer  has  lately  been  built  and  is  now  ready  for  service  as 
a  towboat  for  lighters  and  for  other  purposes  (used  in  the  cleaning  of  the 
river),  so  that  now  there  is  much  hope  for  the  improvement  of  the  river. 

The  steamboats  use  only  wood  as  fuel;  hence  there  are  many  wood 
yards  along  the  route  that,  as  a  rule,  are  cared  for  and  attended  to  by  the 
poor  people  on  the  banks.  Coal  is  not  used,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  its  high 
price,  the  duty  per  ton  being  about  ^12.  No  mines  are  worked  in  the  coun- 
try, although  there  are  plenty  of  them. 

About  a  league  below  Nare  there  is  a  narrow  pass,  very  clear  and  deep, 
called  the  Angostura,  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  something  like  150 
or  200  yards  in  width.  Through  this  pass  rushes  all  the  water  of  the  river, 
and  when  it  is  much  swollen  the  currents  are  very  strong  and  difficult  to 
navigate. 

THE  CAUCA. 

The  Cauca  River  empties  into  the  Magdalena  about  40  miles  above 
Magangue,  and  is  navigable  as  far  as  Nechi  for  steamers  of  small  draft. 
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This  river  has  its  source  near  that  of  the  Magdalena,  and  separates  from  it 
widely  for  a  long  distance,  and  finally  joins  it  at  the  point  mentioned  above, 
called  Boca  de  Guaraal.  Here  and  there  on  its  inland  course  before  getting 
thus  far  it  is  navigable  for  short  distances,  it  is  said,  for  very  small  steamers; 
but,  as  the  river  is  not  clean,  having  many  snags,  rocks,  falls,  etc.,  this  long 
and  beautiful  stream  is  but  little  used  save  by  canoes  and  rafts. 

PRINCIPAL  TRIBUTARIES. 

The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Magdalena  are  the  Furagarugi,  the 
Prado,  the  Saldafia,  the  Plata,  the  Lagunilla,  and  the  Bogotd  above  Honda, 
and  at  and  below  this  point  the  Guale,  the  Guarmo,  the  Negro,  the  Miel, 
the  Nare,  the  Carare,  the  Sogamoro,  the  Lebrija,  the  Cesar,  and  the  Canca. 
The  Nare  is  navigable  for  steamboats,  when  the  river  is  in  tolerable  con- 
dition, as  far  as  Islitas,  a  port  about  3  miles  above  the  bodegas  of  Nare,  at 
the  junction  of  the  river  of  that  name  and  the  Magdalena,  and  which  is  an 
important  port  as  the  point  at  which  a  great  deal  of  valuable  merchandise 
from  abroad  is  disembarked  from  the  steamers  into  the  bodegas^  there  to  be 
afterwards  forwarded  to  Medellin,  Rio  Negro,  and  other  cities  and  bodegas  in 
the  interior  of  Antioquia.  When  this  river  is  in  its  very  dry  stage  steamers 
can  not  go  as  far  as  Islitas,  and  are  therefore  obliged  to  leave  the  cargo  at 
Nare.  If  relieved  from  the  many  snags  that  abound  in  them,  the  rivers 
Cesar,  Sogamoro,  and  Carare  could  be  utilized — and  no  doubt  for  quite  a 
distance — by  steamers  of  light  draft.  Later  on  it  is  likely  that  this  will  be 
done,  but  as  it  is  at  present  the  cargo  and  passenger  traffic  of  those  streams 
is  performed  entirely  by  canoes  and  big  champans.  The  Lebrija  River  is 
navigable  by  small  steamers  something  like  60  miles  from  its  mouth  to  a 
place  called  Puerto  de  Santander,  and  from  there  toward  the  interior  of 
the  department  of  Santander  cargo  and  passengers  are  carried  by  canoes. 

When  I  speak  of  canoes,  both  large  and  small  are  meant  to  be  under- 
stood. Some  of  them  are  covered  over  with  well-arranged  roofs  made  of 
straw  and  are  entirely  waterproof  and  more  or  less  safe  and  comfortable  for 
passengers  and  cargo. 

In  the  upper  river  the  Furagarugi,  the  Prado,  and  the  Soldafia  rivers 
are  quite  large  streams,  and  in  time  of  freshets  become  very  much  swollen 
and  more  or  less  wide  and  deep.  Perhaps  in  the  future  they  may  come  to 
be  navigated  by  steamboats,  though  it  is  not  likely. 

TOWNS  AND  aTIES  ON  THE  MAGDALENA. 

Going  upstream  from  Barranquilla  the  towns  of  importance  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  are  Sitio  Nuevo,  of  about  2,000  inhabitants  and  20  miles  from 
Barranquilla,  and  Remolino,  6  miles  further  up  and  with  2,500  inhabitants. 
Near  these  towns  there  are  good  pasture  lands,  and  many  head  of  fine  cattle 
are  raised  thereon. 

Next  comes  Calamar,  with  about  4,500  inhabitants  and  distant  about  65 
miles  from  Barranquilla.     It  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  dike  of  Carta- 
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geaa  and  is  of  coBsequence  as  a  relay  station  between  the  Magdalena  and 
the  port  of  Cartagena.  It  also  furnishes  fresh  provisions,  poultry,  eggs,  etc., 
as  well  as  cattle  on  the  hoof  and  wood  in  abundance  for  the  passing  steam- 
boats. 

Next  may  be  mentioned  Buena  Vista,  Jesus  del  Rio,  and  Lambrano. 
These  are  small  places  with  but  few  inhabitants,  but  quite  important  as  ports 
for  the  tobacco  districts  of  the  department  of  Bolivar,  and>  respectively,  dis- 
tant from  Barranquilla  76,  104,  and  112  miles. 

Magangue,  with  3,000  inhabitants  and  160  miles  from  Barranquilla, 
furnishes  general  supplies  of  merchandise,  articles  of  food,  etc. ,  to  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  is  important  as  the  point  at  which  fairs  are  held  three 
times  each  year — in  February,  June,  and  September — at  which  all  man- 
ner of  products  of  the  interior  and  merchandise  from  the  cities  of  the  coast 
are  sold  and  exchanged.  Frequently  the  business  of  one  of  these  fairs  will 
reach  over  half  a  million.  Goods  are  sold  at  one  fair  and  collected  for  at 
the  next.  The  people  from  hundreds  of  miles  around  gather  on  these  occa- 
sions— some  to  buy,  some  to  sell,  and  some  simply  to  make  merry,  running 
their  dances  far  into  the  night — and  altogether  presenting  a  most  interesting 
sight.  On  one  occasion  of  this  kind  I  counted  along  the  river  at  Magangue 
over  six  hundred  different  kinds  of  water  craft,  from  a  little  bit  of  a  canoe 
to  a  splendid  river  steamer.  The  whole  thing  reminds  one  of  a  great  camp 
meeting  in  the  United  States,  except  here  the  people  nearly  all  travel  on 
burros  and  in  canoes,  instead  of  on  horses  and  in  carriages.  I  was  told  in 
Magangue  that  there  was  not  a  wheded  vehicle  nearer  than  Barranquilla. 

Mompox,  on  the  Brazo,  is  on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  and  is  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  island  from  Magangue.  It  is  quite  a  pretty,  thoigh 
ancient,  city  and  of  much  less  importance  at  this  time  than  was  the  case 
formerly,  owing  mainly  to  the  £Bbct  that  during  the  dry  season  there  is  not 
sufficient  water  in  the  Brazo  to  admit  of  its  navigation  by  steamers,  as  was 
easily  and  habitually  done  in  the  past.  It  numbers  only  about  6,000  inhabi- 
tants, many  people  having  moved  elsewhere  since  the  Brazo  began  to  be  so 
bad  as  to  affect  the  trade  of  the  city,  nearly.all  of  which  has  passed  over  to 
Magangue^  which  enjoys  greater  natural  advantages,  although  while  I  write 
it  is  several  feet  under  water.  This  means  that  the  Magdalena  is  30  feet 
higher  at  Magangue  than  it  was  when  I  saw  it  in  February  last.  Still,  at 
other  seasons  of  the  year  the  Magdalena  is  ^'a  calm,  gracious,  generous 
river,  bearing  strength  in  its  tide  and  plenty  on  its  bosom,  rc^ng  on 
through  the  land  slowly  and  serenely,  like  a  good  man's  life,  and  fertilizing 
whCTCvcr  it  flow&" 

Then  we  have  Banco,  quite  a  good-sized  town  of  1,500  inhabitants  and 
di^ant  from  Barranquilla  250  miles.  It  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Magdalena 
and  Cesar  rivers,  and  in  time  of  war  is  regarded  as  a  strategic  point  worth 
h<^ding  and  fortifjdng.  Here  are  sold  mats  made  of  the  straw  of  the  cotmtry, 
some  of  which  are  quite  pretty  and  usefiil;  also  lasa,  or  earthenware,  for 
cooking  pyjrpo8e8>  holding  water,  etc. 
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Then  come  La  Gloria,  Puerto  Nacional,  Bodega  de  Ocafia  or  Gninarra, 
and  Bodega  Central,  places  of  few  inhabitants  and  distant,  respectively, 
from  Barranquilla  285,  307,  and  322  miles.  They  are  important,  however, 
as  mail  stations  and  as  ports  for  the  exportation  of  much  of  the  products 
(coffee,  hides,  caucho,  tagua,  etc.)  of  the  rich  department  of  Santander, 
and  the  introduction  to  her  inland  cities  of  importations  from  abroad. 

Next  comes  Bodega  de  Sogamoro,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that 
name.  It  is  composed  only  of  bodegas  (warehouses)  for  a  portion  of  the 
exports  and  imports  of  the  department  of  Santander.  The  principal  articles 
of  export  are  coffee,  hides,  and  caucho,  though  fine  hammocks  of  grass,  as 
well  as  of  linen  and  cotton  cloth,  and  certain  sorts  of  sweetmeats  are  sent 
to  Magangue  for  sale  during  the  time  of  the  fairs  mentioned. 

Then  may  be  mentioned  Puerto  Berrio,  Nare,  and  Islitas,  in  the  wealthy 
and  important  department  of  Antioquia,  small  places  of  but  few  inhabitants, 
but  important  as  ports  for  her  trade  with  the  rivers.  Antioquia,  through 
these  ports,  exports  coffee,  hides,  and  caucho,  and  receives  from  abroad 
large  quantities  of  all  sorts  of  foreign  merchandise. 

Lastly,  in  the  lower  river,  comes  the  port  of  Yeguas,  composed  only  of 
bodegasy  a  telegraph  office,  and  a  few  small  buildings  for  the  needs  of  the 
employes  of  the  railroad,  which  is  14  miles  long,  and  which  connects 
Yeguas  with  Honda.  Yeguas  is  to-day  the  most  important  port  of  Honda 
for  all  purposes  of  its  own  immediate  traffic,  as  well  as  that  of  Bogotd  and 
other  ports  of  the  near  interior.  At  this  port  the  river  steamers  deliver 
their  up  cargo,  or  freight,  and  take  on  as  their  down  cargo,  or  freight,  coffee, 
hides,  tobacco,  caucho,  balsam,  and  sometimes  quinia  bark,  indigo,  panela 
sugar,  etc.  Very  frequently  many  boxes  of  orchids  are  shipped  for  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  Formerly  an  immense  quantity  of  tobacco  and 
quinia  were  shipped  from  this  point  for  European  and  American  ports;  but, 
owing  to  a  great  fall  in  the  prices  of  the  articles  within  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years  (due  perhaps  to  the  falling  off  of  these  two  articles,  and  also  to  the 
fact  that  the  ruinous  tobacco  worm  presented  itself  about  this  time,  and  the 
great  increase  in  the  amount  of  quinia  raised  in  India),  there  is  now  scarcely 
any  quinia  shipped  abroad  and  but  small  quantities  of  tobacco.  Y^^uas  is 
distant  from  Barranquilla  603  miles. 

THE   OLD   aXIES  OF   HONDA  AND   MARIQUITA. 

Honda  has  about  6,000  inhabitants,  is  615  miles  from  Barranquilla,  and 
may  still  be  called  (as  in  the  olden  days)  the  immediate  port  of  Bogoti,  the 
capital  of  the  country,  and  it  is  still  a  town  of  some  importance  as  the  busi- 
ness center  for  the  surrounding  towns  and  mining  districts,  and  as  a  relay 
station  between  certain  parts  of  the  interior  and  the  coast.  Honda  is  one 
of  the  oldest  cities  in  all  South  America,  having  been  built  by  the  Spaniards 
in  the  early  days  of  their  occupation  of  the  country.  As  a  rule,  its  houses 
are  built  of  stone  and  brick,  and  are  strong  and  durable;  its  streets  are 
narrow  and  well  paved  with  cobblestones.    The  river  Guali,  which  divides 
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Honda  in  two  parts,  is  now  spanned  by  the  railroad  bridge,  another  strong 
iron  bridge  for  passengers  and  beasts,  and  one  built  of  wood  for  pedestrians. 

In  the  year  1805  Honda  was  visited  by  a  terrific  earthquake,  as  tradition 
tells  the  story,  and  many  first-class  buildings,  both  public  and  private,  were 
utterly  destroyed  and  razed  to  the  ground.  A  beautiful  and  costly  bridge, 
built  of  stone,  after  the  style  of  the  old  Roman  bridges,  and  constructed 
by  the  famous  Spanish  engineers  according  to  the  substantial  system  prac- 
ticed by  them  in  those  days,  was  also  completely  annihilated  at  the  same 
time.  The  skill  of  these  old  Spaniards  in  engineering  and  masonry  was 
simply  marvelous.  The  walls  of  Cartagena,  built  by  these  engineers,  attest 
their  skill.  These  walls  have  defied  time.  For  three  hundred  years  they 
have  withstood  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  which  have  all  these  years,  as  regu- 
larly as  the  pendulum  of  a  clock,  dashed  and  washed  their  base.  In  spite 
of  tropical  sun  and  rain  these  walls  still  stand  as  sound  and  as  intact  as  the 
day  they  were  completed.  They  are  an  enduring  monument  to  the  men 
whose  names  have  perished,  but  who  live  and  ever  shall  live  in  their  works. 

About  13  miles  inland  from  Honda  is  situated  the  old  town  of  Mariquita, 
once  a  city  of  great  importance,  which  was  also  destroyed  by  this  same 
earthquake.  It  is  said  that  at  the  time  of  this  terrible  visitation  more  than 
12,000  persons  were  killed  in  Honda  and  Mariquita.  Before  the  date  of 
the  earthquake  Honda  was  a  very  rich  and  important  city,  and  boasted  of 
30,000  inhabitants.  It  was  the  center  for  all  sorts  of  commercial  affairs, 
and  had  among  its  population  many  persons  of  wealth  and  position,  who 
lived  in  great  comfort  and  affluence,  and  who  even  acted  as  commission 
merchants  between  that  point  and  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  other  important  points 
in  South  America  for  all  purposes  of  trade  with  those  distant  parts  of  the 
Spanish  possessions  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Since  that  time,  however, 
the  place  has  never  regained  what  was  lost  in  those  days  of  horror  and  stiffer- 
ing,  and  Honda  is  now  simply  a  small  city  of  about  6,000  inhabitants  and 
only  active  and  of  consequence  as  a  conmiercial  center  for  the  surrounding 
conntry,  through  which  passes  a  great  part  of  the  merchandise  for  and  from 
the  departments  of  Tolima,  Cundinamarca,  and  BoyacA,  as  well  as  some 
districts  of  the  department  of  Antioquia  and  perhaps  of  Cauca.  It  is  said 
that  Honda,  destroyed  by  the  great  earthquake  of  June  16,  1805,  was  not 
less  rich  nor  less  populous  than  Cartagena  (with  its  fortifications  which  could 
not  have  cost  less  than  ^75,000,000)  and  had  greater  commercial  importance 
than  Bogoti. 

Dr.  Comacho  Roldin,  in  his  '^ Notes  of  Travel,"  says  of  Honda  and 
Mariquita: 

The  only  description  that  I  have  is  wha(^  heard  almost  fifty  yean  ago,  on  the  groand 
itaelf,  from  one  of  the  last  snrriviDg  witnesses,  Mr.  Parlo  Crespo. 

Acoordh^  to  him,  both  sides  of  the  River  Goali  (which  nms  through  Honda)  were  lined 
with  magnificent  orchards  and  gardens,  behind  which  were  the  splendid  high  houses,  resi- 
dences of  these  fortunate  magnates.  Grand  ornamental  trees,  magnificent  firuit  trees,  beautiful 
^pr^^ing  palms  provided  everywhere  an  agreeable  shade — a  retreat  firom  the  burning  sun  ol 
fhft  ardent  dimate.  Numerous  slaves  performed  the  household  service,  took  charge  of  the 
mole  packs,  and  cultivated  the  fields. 
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Behind  Honda,  at  the  £x)t  of  the  mountains,  some  i8  mfles  distant,  lay  the  dtj  of  Mari- 
quita,  the  royal  mining  city,  to  which  came  and  were  prepared  for  shipment  the  minerals 
from  the  central  range  of  mountains.  It  also  served  as  the  summer  residence  for  the  £Eunilies 
of  Honda.  This  was  another  city  of  not  less  importance  than  Honda,  whose  streets  were 
provided — as  I  myself  have  seen  among  the  ruins — with  sewers  or  canals  of  cut  stone,  throogfa 
which  an  abundant  water  supply  came  for  the  use  of  the  dty  and  for  irrigating  the  extensive 
gardens  of  the  dty.  Judging  by  the  extent  and  grandeur  of  the  ruins,  this  dty  was  at  least 
I  }4  miles  long  by  I  mile  wide,  and  the  abundance  of  firuit  trees  wliich  yet  exist,  sudi  as 
almondros,  aguacates,  mangoes,  canelas,  and  other  rare  firuits,  give  testimony  to  the  opulence 
of  its  inhabitants,  whose  number  could  not  be  less  than  12,000  or  15,000. 

Attempting  to  form  a  picture  in  imagination  of  this  region  from  the  ruins,  as  well  as 
from  the  description  of  Mr.  Crespo,  it  would  be  like  one  of  those  magic  Moorish  dties,  built 
five  or  six  centuries  ago  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  at  Malaga,  in  Spain,  under  the  blue 
skies  of  the  Mediterranean— a  town  hid  among  the  foliage,  adorned  by  the  feathery  topi  of 
the  graceful  palms,  resting  under  the  heavy  shade  of  the  ceibas  before  takmg  a  both  in  the 
laughing  waters  of  the  Guali ;  line  upon  line  of  house  tops  running  back  terrace  above  tenaoe 
like  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  and  the  surrounding  hilltops  crowned  by  the  impodng 
masses  of  convents  of  the  monastic  corporations,  numerous  and  rich,  which  formed  such  an 
important  element  in  the  social  life  of  that  date.  One  can  imagine  that  he  can  hear  the  con- 
fused and  vague  sounds  of  the  common  life,  the  songs  of  the  birds,  the  calls  of  the  annual 
life,  the  vibrations  of  the  bells  in  the  towers,  and  even  the  sooga  of  the  people,  accompanied 
by  the  90k  bandola  and  the  dearly  marked  time  of  the  tom-tom.  All  thb  ceases.  In  place 
of  these  sounds  of  life  there  is  heard  the  grating  of  rocki  and  chains,  as  if  drawn  over  the 
pavement,  and  a  moment  later  an  underground  roll  of  deep  thunder  under  these  mountains, 
whose  dwellers  feel  a  kind  of  seasickness,  and  before  anyone  can  think  what  is  happening 
walls  and  roo&  fall  on  the  miserable  people,  leaving  them  crushed  m  great  numbers.  There 
were  very  few  houses  left  standing.  Perhaps  from  10,000  to  12,000  people  were  killed  in 
Honda  and  Mariquita,  and  the  sound  of  commercial  activity  ceased  for  years,  perhaps  fbr 
ages;  and  in  the  cracks  of  the  walls  that  shdtered  man  the  rootlets  of  tho  vines  haive  taken 
hold  to  cover  with  their  qureading  branches  from  the  view  of  children  the  rained  homea  of 
thdr  lathers. 

Mariquita  was  the  residence  of  the  Spanish  viceroy,  and  the  jMrincipal,  if 
not  the  only,  Government  mint  for  coining  money  in  the  country  waa  at  this 
place.  All  this  part  of  the  country,  including  Antioquia,  Tolima,  and  some 
of  Ctmdinaniarca  at  the  least,  was  then  called  the  '^[urovince  of  Mariquita." 
This  was  always  in  charge  of  an  officer  of  high  rank,  who  had  control  of 
all  the  rich  gold  and  silver  mines  lying  within  its  limits,  which  abounded 
there,  and  do  so  to  this  day  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  ruined  city  of  Mari- 
quita. 

It  was  here  Gonzalo  Ximenez  de  Quesada  died  at  the  age  of  83  of  leprosy. 
He  led  an  expedition  against  the  Chibcha  Indians,  and  after  great  hardship 
captured  the  cities  of  Iraca  and  Tunja,  in  New  Granada,  and  found  a  large 
amount  of  treasure.  He  fotmded  the  city  of  Bogotd  in  1538.  His  remains 
now  rest  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city«  ^ 

PRODUCTS  OF  THE  MAGDALENA  VALLEY. 

Along  the  immediate  shores  or  banks  of  the  Magdalena  com  is  i^oduced 
in  fair  quantities,  as  well  as  sugar  cane,  yuca,  and  plantains,  and,  in  some 
places,  cacao  and  tobacco ;  but  the  little  tobacco  which  one  finds  planted 
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in  isolated  places  along  the  river  is  of  but  very  small  account^  as  the  large 
tobacco  and  rice  plantations  and  the  coffee  and  sugar  estates  are^  as  a  rule, 
all  some  distance  back  from  the  river.  There  are  also  grown  along  the 
banks  quantities  of  fruits,  and  here  are  to  be  found  fine  watermelons,  musk- 
melons,  aguacates,  marafiones,  mameyes,  zapotes,  nisperos,  caimitos,  guana- 
banas,  bananas,  mangoes,  pineapples,  etc.,  and  here  and  there  oranges  and 
limes.  Of  course,  there  are  also  raised,  in  many  places  along  the  river, 
chickens,  turkeys,  ducks,  hogs,  and  homed  cattle;  but  away  from  the 
cities — and,  in  fact,  many  in  the  cities — the  people  of  the  poorer  class  live 
almost  entirely  upon  fruits,  fish,  and  yuca,  a  kind  of  bread  made  from  a 
vegetable  root. 

THE  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  MAGDALENA. 

At  the  mouths  of  the  Magdalena  there  are  ugly  shifting  bars,  which 
make  the  entrance  into  the  river  by  seagoing  vessels  of  much  draft  very  dif- 
ficult and,  in  some  cases,  really  perilous,  and  particularly  so  owing  to  the 
want  of  proper  and  sufficient  pilots  and  towboats  to  bring  them  in.  Indeed, 
several  sailing  vessels,  some  coming  in  and  others  going  out,  have  struck 
and  been  lost  on  this  bar ;  and  more  than  one  steamer  has  also  touched  it, 
so  it  is  said.  Although  there  are  some  very  intelligent  persons  in  Barran- 
quilla,  and  among  them  old  pilots,  who  say  that  there  is  sufficient  water  on 
the  bar  to  admit  ocean  steamers,  a  certain  steamship  company,  which  is 
largely  interested  in  a  railroad  running  from  the  sea  to  Barranquilla,  had, 
for  its  own  interest,  refused  to  enter  the  river  for  many  years  before  it  be- 
came part  owner  of  the  railroad  when  there  really  was  no  danger  with  a 
good  pilot. 

I  am  convinced  that  with  proper  soundings  and  a  good  pilot  the  river 
can  be  entered  by  ocean  steamers.  Of  course,  when  this  company  refused 
to  enter  the  river  all  other  vessels  calling  at  this  port  did  likewise,  not  know- 
ing at  that  time  the  real  motive  underlying  the  whole  scheme.  From  the 
action  of  this  company  the  insurance  companies  took  alarm  and  refused  to 
insure  ships  or  cargo  which  attempted  to  enter  the  river's  mouth. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  real  facts  regarding  the  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  be  known.  At  different  times  portions  of  land  near 
the  mouth  have  been  washed  off,  and  certain  changes  have  taken  place. 
Several  islands  also  near  Sabanilla  and  in  front  of  the  river's  mouth  have 
been  entirely  swept  away.  At  one  time  a  large  body  of  water  went  through 
what  is  termed  the  Canal  de  la  Pifia,  near  the  sea,  and  came  out  into  the 
Bay  of  Sabanilla.  For  many  years  all  the  freight  that  passed  between 
Sabanilla  and  Barranquilla  was  sent  through  this  ^^cafio,''  cut  by  this  enor- 
mous flood,  in  bongoes  and  canoes.  Af^er  some  time,  however,  this  *  *  cafio ' ' 
filled  up  with  sand,  old  trees,  etc.,  and  had  to  be  abandoned.  About  two 
years  ago,  though,  the  water  again  began  to  enter  this  ''cafio"  with  force, 
but  it  has  not  been  cleaned  nor  used  in  any  way. 
No.  X44 9* 
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To-day  the  mouth  considered  the  best,  and  indeed  the  onlj  available 
one,  is  that  directly  out  in  a  straight  line  with  the  river,  and  known  as  Boca 
de  Cien^^ 

There  is  nothing  which  so  retards  the  development  of  the  valley  of  the 
Magdalena  as  the  inability  of  ocean  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  to  enter 
the  mouth  of  the  river  and  anchor  at  Barranquilla.  Steamers  and  sailing 
vessels  now  anchor  at  Puerto  Colombia,  18  miles  from  the  custom-house  at 
Barranquilla.  The  freight  is  conveyed  to  and  tem  the  vessels  by  lighters 
and  the  railroad  at  a  cost,  in  many  instances,  equaling  the  charges  from  New 
York  to  Puerto  Colombia,  and  still  the  railway  company  pays  no  dividends 
to  its  stockholders.  If  these  boats  could  enter  the  river's  mouth,  they  could 
sail  upstream  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  for  a  distance  of  120  miles 
and  at  all  seasons  from  30  to  40  miles.  The  Magdalena  needs  a  system  of 
jetties  like  those  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  When  this  is  had,  the 
valley  will  become  the  most  productive  and  valuable  body  of  land,  owing 
to  its  proximity  to  the  United  States,  in  all  South  America.  But  for  this 
we  must  wait  for  other  men  and  other  times. 

COIOIERCS  OF  THE  MAGDALENA. 

The  exports,  imports,  and  domestic  trade  passing  up  and  down  the  river 
amounts  to  about  ^25, 000, 000  per  annum.  The  exports  consist  of  cofiee, 
tobacco,  hides,  quinia,  caucho,  cocoa,  fustic,  divi-divi,  tangua,  balsams, 
emeralds,  and  gold  and  silver  bullion  and  ore.  The  importations  are  all 
classes  of  general  merchandise — silk,  cotton,  and  woolen  goods ;  boots  and 
shoes,  all  kinds  of  crockery  and  glassware,  implements  of  agriculture,  build- 
ing material  and  machinery  for  vessels  and  various  sorts  of  manufactories, 
large  quantities  of  brandies  and  wine,  kerosene  oil,  etc. 

During  the  last  six  or  seven  years  the  commerce  of  the  country  has  in- 
creased in  a  most  notable  manner,  and  it  it  still  constantly  increasing  and 
improving.  This  great  advance  in  trade  is  due,  it  is  generally  conceded, 
and  which  is  no  doubt  the  true  explanation  of  the  matter,  to  the  peace 
which  now  prevails  and  which  has  continued  to  reign  throughout  Colombia 
since  the  year  1885,  the  date  of  the  last  revolution  which  took  place  in  the 
country. 

Another  most  singular  reason  is  given  for  the  increase  of  products  in 
Colombia,  viz,  that  the  issue  of  paper  money  having  driven  all  gold  and 
silver  from  circulation,  the  people  who  earn  a  surplus  of  this  paper  money 
do  not  now  hoard  it,  as  they  had  always  done  before  with  silver  and  gold, 
but  invest  it  in  coffee  and  rice  plantations,  believing  the  latter  better 
things  to  hold  than  paper  money  worth  50  cents  in  gold  to  the  dollar. 

There  are  now  plying  upon  the  Magdalena  from  Barranquilla  nineteen 
steamboats  for  cargo  and  passenger  traffic,  as  well  as  several  steam  launches, 
and  from  Cartagena  three  steamboats  ply  the  river,  similar  to  those  from 
Barranquilla.  Several  others  are  now  in  course  of  construction,  however, 
in  these  two  ports,  and  within  a  year's  time,  more  or  less,  no  doubt  there 
will  be  five  or  six  more  steam  vessels  on  the  river. 
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MAGOALUIA  RAILROADS. 

The  principal  railroad  that  taps  the  Magdalena  is  that  known  as  the 
Bolivar  Railroad,  which  connects  Barranquilia  with  shipping  in  the  Bay  of 
Sabanilla  at  a  point  called  Puerto  Colombia,  distant  1 7  miles  from  Barran- 
quilia, and  over  which  passes  the  greater  part  of  all  the  merchandise  that  is 
received  from  abroad  and  which  is  sent  out  of  the  country.  Another  rail- 
road touches  the  river  at  Puerto  Berrio,  department  of  Antioquia,  and  runs 
30  miles  in  the  direction  of  Medellin,  the  capital  of  that  department,  leaving 
something  over  100  miles  still  to  be  built  of  that  projected  road.  Expecta- 
tions for  its  speedy  completion  are  not,  I  believe,  very  generally  entertained. 
Then  there  is  the  road  between  Yeguas  and  Honda,  in  the  department  of 
Tolima,  14  miles  in  length,  over  which  passes  a  great  part  of  the  merchan- 
dise introduced  into,  and  exported  from,  this  part  of  the  country.  There  is 
still  another  short  road,  some  34  miles  long,  which  begins  at  the  port  of 
Girardos,  108  miles  above  Honda,  and  which  forms  part  of  a  proposed  road 
to  Bogota.  Many  miles  of  road  are  still  unfinished,  however,  and  for  some 
years  past  the  work  on  it  has  ceased  altogether ;  but  I  am  informed  that  an, 
American  company  will  soon  complete  the  road. 

In  regard  to  railroads  in  process  of  construction,  which  are  intended 
to  communicate  with  the  Magdalena,  most  prominent  is  the  road  which  is 
to  b^n  at  Cartagena,  on  the  coast,  and  which  is  intended  to  come  out  on 
the  river  near  the  town  of  Calamar,  and  which,  it  is  said,  is  now  about  to 
begin  operation.  Another  from  Santa  Marta  is  in  construction,  and  is  in- 
tended to  tap  the  Magdalena  at  some  point  above  Barranquilia,  according  to 
statements  of  persons  interested  in  the  work;  but  as  yet  it  has  only  got  as 
far  as  Rio  Frio,  a  distance  of  30  miles  from  Santa  Marta.  The  road  from 
Honda  to  Yeguas  is  also  being  prepared  for  extension  to  Conejo  (about  14 
miles  from  Yeguas),  and  work  has  already  begun  upon  the  new  line.  When 
finished,  this  addition  to  the  Honda  road  will  be  of  great  value  and  conven- 
ience to  shippers  of  cargo  as  well  as  to  steamboat-owners  and  the  public  in 
general,  as  Conejo  is  a  good  and  safe  port  for  steamers,  and  that  of  Yeguas, 
now  in  use,  is  bad  and  inconvenient  on  many  accounts,  and  has  between  it 
and  Conejo  several  passes  that  are  very  ugly  in  time  of  low  water.  Another 
road  in  projection,  and  on  which  the  work  is  to  be  begun  during  the  present 
jrear,  is  to  run  from  Carabao  to  Bogota.  The  road  will  be  built  by  the  pres- 
ent owners  of  the  Honda  and  Yeguas  road. 

LANDS  AMD  WOODS  OF  THE  MAGDALBNA. 

There  are  leagues  upon  leagues  of  rich  and  entirely  uncultivated  lands 
all  along  the  shores  of  the  river  and  in  its  wealthy  valley.  There  are  thousands 
of  miles  of  the  country  belonging  to  the  Government  which  are  only  await- 
ing occupation  and  cultivation  by  anyone  who  may  choose  to  settle  on  them. 
Unfortunately,  however,  these  regions  are  not  very  healthy  for  the  white 
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Along  the  banks  and  a  little  back  from  the  river  there  are  virgin  forests 
of  enormous  extent,  ^nd  among  the  many  varieties  of  timber  may  be  found,  as 
the  most  valuable,  the  cedar,  the  mora  (fustic),  the  roble  (oak),  the  guayacan 
(ligtium-vitae),  the  caoba  (mahogany),  the  ibano  (ebony),  red  ceiba,  grana- 
dillo,  campana,  carreto,  canalete,  etc.  Several  of  this  number  are  exported 
in  considerable  quantities,  as  the  mahogany,  cedar,  the  fustic  (which  latter 
is  a  fine  dyewood),  and  the  guayacan  (for  railroad  ties).  The  others  are,  for 
the  most  part,  used  in  the  country  for  making  canoes,  furniture,  and  building 
purposes  in  general.  Mahogany  is  so  cheap  that  nearly  all  the  doors  and 
windows  in  Barranquilla  are  made  of  that  wood.  Yellow-pine  flooring  is 
worth  more  per  foot  in  this  market  then  cedar  or  mahogany.  Mahogany 
aind  cedar  may  be  had  for  the  cutting ;  indeed,  any  of  the  woods  mentioned. 

THE  DIKE  OF  CARTAGENA. 

In  regard  to  what  is  known  as  the  dike  of  Cartagena,  it  may  be  stated 
that  in  the  days  of  the  early  Spaniards  that  stream  was  at  first  a  very  small 
but  useful  body  of  water  running  from  the  Magdalena  toward  a  lake,  or 
'*cienaga,**  inland,  called  La  Cruz,  and  coming  out  into  the  Carribbean 
Sea  after  passing  through  some  other  cienagas  a  few  leagues  below  the  Bay 
of  Cartagena.  It  left  the  river  at  a  point  called  Barranca  Vieja,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  above  Calamar. 

The  Spaniards  improved  this  canal,  or  dike,  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
it  was  used  by  them  for  many  years  as  one  of  the  principal  means  they  had 
for  communicating  with  the  big  river.  When  these  colonies  revolted  against 
Spain,  however,  the  authorities  of  the  mother  country  directed  the  entrance 
of  this  stream  from  the  Magdalena  to  be  effectually  shut  up  with  layers  of 
stone  in  order  to  prevent  its  use  by  bongoes,  canoes,  etc.,  by  the  people  in 
revolt ;  and  so  well  was  that  work  done  that  to  this  day  those  stones  are  still 
there,  and  plainly  in  sight  at  low  water,  and  totally  unmoved  by  man,  by 
time,  or  by  the  action  of  the  waters  of  the  old  Magdalena,  which  for  centuries 
have  beat  upon  them. 

Many  years  afterwards,  about  the  year  1844,  a  contract  was  entered  into 
with  the  celebrated  American  engineer  Col.  George  M.  Totten  to  open  the 
dike  and  put  it  in  navigable  condition  for  steamboats.  After  proper  ex- 
amination and  surveys,  Col.  Totten  selected  as  a  point  at  which  to  make  his 
first  cutting  for  the  new  canal  a  place  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  old 
entrance  at  Barranca  Vieja,  now  called  Calamar,  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  and  went  in  almost  a  straight  line  from  the  river  for  a  distance  of  6 
or  7  miles;  then,  after  leaving  a  bend,  made  another  cutting  6f  about  the 
same  extent,  which  put  him  in  connection  with  the  waters  of  the  old  dike. 
He  was  prevented  from  entirely  completing  his  contract,  owing,  it  has  always 
been  said,  to  want  of  funds  on  the  part  of  the  present  department  of  Carta- 
gena, or,  at  any  rate,  to  their  failure  to  furnish  the  necessary  money  for  the 
completion  of  the  dike  as  contracted  for.  All  work  on  it  was  then  aban- 
doned and  given  up  entirely  for  many  years. 
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At  different  times  since  then  various  companies  have  been  formed  to  open 
the  dike  and  put  it  in  order  for  navigation  by  steamboats,  and,  after  many 
failures,  it  was  taken  in  hand  about  ten  years  ago  by  Mr.  Pedro  Velez,  of 
Cartagena,  in  conjunction,  it  is  said,  with  the  Atlas  Line  of  steamers  from 
New  York,  and  only  since  then  has  anything  been  done  of  a  positive  or 
permanent  nature  to  further  and  perfect  this  enterprise. 

There  is  a  line  of  steamers  running  tl^ough  the  dike  from  Cartagena  to 
Barranquilla  and  Honda.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  that  enterprise,  in 
time  of  low  water  the  dike  is  sometimes  not  navigable  by  these  steamers,  and 
all  the  work  upon  it  by  different  contractors  in  later  years  has  not  been  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  this  difficylty. 

THE  MAGDALENA  0URIHG  THE  MVOLDTION. 

In  the  latter  days  of  the  revolution  made  against  Spain  by  its  subjects  in 
this  country  there  were  several  naval  combats  on  the  Magdalena  between  the 
two  contending  parties,  there  being  then  in  use  only  the  bongoes  and  canoes 
of  that  day.  Two  of  the  most  important  of  these  very  bloody  battles  took 
place  at  or  near  Barbacoas  and  Teneriffe,  which  resulted  in  the  utter  defeat 
and  rout  of  the  Spaniards;  and  these  signal  victories  on  the  water,  coupled 
with  simultaneous  successes  on  shore,  were  mainly  instrumental  in  driving 
the  Spaniards  to  the  towns  on  thecoast,  and  no  doubt  subsequently  compelled 
them  to  withdraw  entirely  from  the  country. 

The  Opon  River,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Magdalena,  though  rather 
small  in  dimensions,  is  famous  as  the  river  up  which  the  celebrated  Spanish 
leader  Gonzalo  Ximenez  de  Quesada  made  his  ascent  on  his  first  voyage  of 
discovery  and  conquest,  and  upon  whose  banks  he  found  food  and  rest  for 
his  famishing  and  dying  followers. 

THE  ISLANDS  OF  TBB  MAGDALENA. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  islands  in  the  Magdalena,  and  some  of  them 
are  quite  large  and  of  considerable  value  and  importance.  Mompox,  as  an 
example,  is  situated  on  the  island  of  that  name.  It  extends  from  Boca 
Tacaloa  to  the  Banco,  a  distance  of  about  76  miles  by  the  Brazo  of  Mompox 
and  about  105  miles  by  the  Cauca  River  and  the  Brazo  de  Loba.  It  is  in- 
habited and  cultivated  in  almost  its  entire  length.  Another  large  island 
extends  from  a  little  below  the  Banco  to  a  little  above  the  town  of  Rejidor, 
is  about  34  miles  long,  with  many  towns  and  wood  stations  along  its  banks. 
The  island  of  Morales,  which  separates  the  Brazo  de  Ocafia  from  the  Brazo 
de  Morales,  is  something  like  45  miles  in  length  and  has  on  its  shores  the 
important  port  of  Bodega  Central  and  other  small  towns  or  stations  for 
wood,  etc  There  are  other  rather  large  islands  also,  as  Los  Gomez  (in  front 
qf  Barranquilla),  Cabica,  Lara,  Guaimaro,  and  others  much  smaller^  many 
of  which  are  private  property.  All  of  these  islands  are  well  supplied  with 
wood  9Lnd  water,  and  offer  good  pasture,  grounds  for  cattle,  as  well  as  for 
raising  all  manner  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  rice,  and  sugar  cane 
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PISH,  BIRDS,  AND  REPTILES  OP  THE   MAGDALENA. 

In  the  Magdalena  there  are  numbers  of  fish  for  food,  much  sought  for 
and  very  generally  used  in  the  country.  Notable  among  them  I  mention 
the  bagre,  dorada,  the  doncella,  and  boeachico.  The  ferocious  crocodile,  or 
alligator,  also  abounds.  Its  food  is  almost  entirely  fish,  it  never  touching  any- 
thing  in  the  shape  of  carrion. 

Birds  line  the  whole  course  of  the  river — some  of  most  beautiful  plumage. 
Parrots,  paroquets,  macaws,  kingfishers,  the  beautiful  garzas  of  white  plumage 
and  of  four  or  five  sizes,  various  kinds  and  sizes  of  the  pretty  humming  bird, 
the  toche,  the  ruisefior  or  nightingale,  the  mochuelo,  azulejo,  canary  birds 
of  the  country,  the  rich  cardinal,  and  many  others  are  seen  as  one  journeys 
along  the  river.  Various  kin<fe  of  wild  ducks,  too,  as  wdl  as  wild  turkeys, 
partridges,  doves,  paujels,  and  the  guacharaca  (a  species  of  pheasant),  are 
quite  abundant. 

There  are  many  reptiles  of  the  most  venomous  type  in  the  woods,  swamps, 
sttid  fields.  They  are  sometimes  even  met  with  near  to  and  within  inhabited 
places.  Among  the  worst  kinds  known  in  the  country  are  the  cascabel  or 
rattlesnake,  the  equis,  the  coral,  the  birre,  the  boa,  and  several  kinds  of 
mapani. 

In  the  woods  along  the  banks  of  the  river  are  also  frequently  seen  numbers 
of  monkeys  springing  among  the  branches.  A  sort  of  wild  hog,  known  as 
the  *'ponche,"  is  often  met  with  on  the  banks  of  th6  river. 

I  have  purposely  omitted  an  account  of  Barranquilla,  the  principal  sea- 
port of  Colombia.     This  will  be  given  in  a  separate  paper. 

ACKNOWLBDGEMSlfT. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Capt.  William  Bradford  for 
many  of  the  facts  of  the  foregoing  article.  Mr.  Bradford  served  in  the  old 
navy  of  the  United  States,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy. 
He  is  a  highly  cultivated  and  most  popular  gentleman.  He  has  been  in 
command  of  one  of  the  large  river  steamers  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
the  facts  given  by  him  touching  the  river  are  most  reliable;  they  were  given 
in  answer  to  questions  asked  by  me. 

JOHNSON  NICKEUS, 

United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 

Burranguilla^  June  12^  i8g2. 


BUTTERINE   IN   MALTA. 

REPORT  BY  Ca/^Si/L  IVORTHIIiGTON, 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a  firm  of  manufacturers  of  American  but* 
terine,  who  say: 

We  are  manufacturers  of  brand  export  butterine,  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  pure  butter. 
Our  product  possesses  a  decided  advantage  over  natural  butter  for  shipment  to  far-away  points 
and  for  use  in  hot  climates,  in  that  it  never  becomes  rancid.    We  pack  it  in  2-poond»  S-poond, 
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lo-pound,  and  25-poand  tins,  hermetically  sealed,  and  are  prepared  to  liirnish  any  other  style 
of  package  that  may  be  desired.  "^  *  "^  If,  when  favoring  us  with  a  reply,  you  will  say 
what  you  know  as  to  qoantities  of  butter,  butterine,  and  oleomargeriae  now  being  used  in 
your  market,  present  sources  of  supply,  styles  of  packages  used,  and  quotations  now  ruling, 
we  will  be  under  many  obligations.  Being  desirous  of  extending  our  business  to  your  part 
of  the  wodd,  we  ask  for  the  informatioQ  desired. 

In  reply  to  the  foregoing  I  would  say  that  a  fair  trade  is  done  here  in 
butterine  or  margerin,  principally  imported  from  England.  I  can  not  state 
the  actual  quantities  imported,  no  statistics  being  obtainable ;  but  it  is  cal* 
culated  that  about  10,000  packages  are  imported  annually.  It  is  imported 
in  tins  of  the  sizes  mentioned  and  wooden  packages,  say  oval  tubs  of  14 
pounds,  and  Irish  casks  of  60  pounds. 

Butterine  is  principally  consumed  between  the  fall  and  spring.  Last 
season's  prices  varied  from^9.43  to  ^10.28  per  100  pounds. 

In  view  of  the  remarks  as  to  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  butterine 
inanufiEu:tured  in  the  United  States,  their  brand  should  become  a  favorite  in 
this  market  and  have  a  good  share  of  the  sales  here. 

It  would  be  desirable  for  those  wishing  to  engage  in  the  trade  to  mail  a 
small  tin  (by  parcel  post)  as  a  sample  and  to  have  their  prices,  c  L  f.  (cost, 
insurance,  and  freight)  in  Malta,  for  their  various-sized  packages.  It  would 
also  be  well  to  state  whether  one  quality  only  is  manufactured.  The  cheap- 
est quality  would  have  the  largest  sale  here. 

The  firm  of  C.  Breed  Eynaud  &  Co.,  of  Malta,  would,  I  think,  under- 
take the  agency  of  such  butterine. 

JOHN  WORTHINGTON, 

GmsuL 
Umited  States  Consulate, 

Malta y  July  20 j  i8g2. 


EGYPTIAN  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

REPORT  BY  ACTING  CONSVL^ENBRAL  GRANT,  OF  CAIRO. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  on  May  i,  1892,  the  metric  decimal 
sjTStem  of  weights  and  measures  came  into  force  in  all  the  Government  ad- 
ministrations in  Egypt. 

The  agrarian  measures  have  not  been  altered,  but  will  remain  the  same 
as  heretofore  until  further  order. 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  will  also  be  measured  as  heretofore. 
The  meter  of  the  international  commission  is  the  standard  by  which  the 
Eg3rptian  weights  and  measures  shall  be  reckoned. 

I  inclose  herewith  a  translated  copy  of  the  weights  and  measinres  of  Egypt, 
with  their  equivalents  in  the  metric  and  the  English  systems. 

LOUIS  B.  GRANT, 
Acting  Consul' GeturaL 
Unttsd  States  Agency  and  Consulate-General, 

Cairo  f  Mt^s^  1892. 
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Egyptian  Wbights  and  Mbasurb. 

(Indomre  in  Acting  CwMul-Geoeral  Grant's  raport.] 
Tabi€  sham$ig  efuipalenls, 
MEASURES  OF  LENGTH. 


Egypdani 


sdinabftladi.^ 
I  dinuiininwri., 


Englbh 


M.83S058  inches..... 

•9.5381  incbet... 

139.766304  inches... 


Metric  n 


0.58 
0.75 
3-55 


MEASURES  OF  WEIGHT. 


idirhem.. 

t  oldeh  (is  dirlieais). 

I  rotl  (144  dlrheou) , 

I  olce  (400  dirlieins) 

X  canuur  (too  rotolis).. 

I  liamlah  (6oolces) 

I  Alexandrimn  cantar  (xia  cites). 

t  heml  («x>  okes) 

t  metric  too » 

I  English  ton.... , 


s.  760875  dnune  aTobdnpoii....... 

1.3*0656  ounces  aYoirdupoto...... 

0.990499  poond  avoirdopoisu.M.. 
9.75x367  pounds  avoirdupois..... 

99.0493S3  pounds  avotfdupois.... 

165.080039  pounds  aroirdupois  , 
308.153x39  pounds  avoirdupois., 
5SO.S73463  pounds  avoirdupois., 
2,ao4.6axs4  pounds  avoirdupob. 
8,940  pounds  avoirdupois.. 


KiUgramt. 
0.003XS 

<>.  03744 
0.44938 
X.948 
44-9^ 
74.88 
»39-776 
S49.6 
x,ooo 

1,016.04754 


MEASURES  OF  WEIGHT  FOR  PRECIOUS  SUBSTANCES. 


I  mithkal  (x><  dirhems  or  24  kirau).. 

I  dirhem  (x6  kirat*  or  64  kamhas) 

73.a933Qa  Rains  tror.. 

Gmtnt, 
4.68 
3.1s 

0.195 
0.0487s 

X  kirat  (4  kamhas  or  one-sixteenth  of  a  dirhem).. 
X  kamha  fone-fourth  of  a  Unt  or  one  sixty- 
fourth  of  a  dirhem). 

3.ooo'«o8  erains  troy 

o.75a3a7  grain  tfoy, «.. 

MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY. 


X  ardeb.. U 

X  wdbah  (one-sixth  of  an  ardeh) 

X  kilah  (one-twelfth  of  an  ardeb) 

I  roub'  (half  a  kilah)- 

X  malwa  (one-fourth  of  a  kilah) 

X  kadah  (one-eighth  of  a  kilah) »... 

I  nesf  kadah  (half  a  kadah).. 

X  roubaah  (one-fourth  of  a  kadah).. 

X  toumnah  (one-eighth  of  a  kadah)....... 

X  karroubah  (one-sixteenth  of  a  kadah), 
X  Idrat  (one  thirty -second  of  a  kadah)... 

X  daribah  (8  ardebe). 

X  large  fard  (14  roub') 

s  small  iard  (7  roub') ». 


S-44739a  husheb... 
3.631595  packs... 
3.631595  gallons.., 
1.8x5797  gallons.. 
3.^3x595  quaru... 
1. 815797  quarts... 
x.8x5797  pints....... 

3.631595  giU« 

X. 81 5797  gills 

0.907898  gill 

0.453949  g»u 

43-579  ■4>^Mi*^s< 
3.X77645  bushels.. 
X. 58889a  bushels.. 


LiUrt. 
X98 
33 
X6.5 

4- "5 

9.0695 
1.03XS5 
0.515695 
0.9578195 
o.xa89o6«5 
0.064453195 
1,584 
XX5.5 
$7.75 


EQUIVALENTS  OF  METRIC  AND  EGYPTIAN  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

Measures  0/ length. 

One  millimeter  is  equal  to  0.0017  241 37931  diraa  b«Iadi« 
One  centimeter  is  eqoal  to  0.01724137931  dirma  b«Iadi« 
One  decimeter  is  e<pul  to  0.1 7 241 3793 103  diram  baladL 
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One  meter  is  equal  to  I.724137931054  diru  baladif. 
One  decameter  is  equal  to  2.81690140845  kasMbahs. 
One  hectometer  is  equal  to  2S.i690i4o84$07  kassabahs. 
One  kilometer  is  equal  to  281.69014084507  kassabahs. 
One  myriameter  is  equal  to  2,816.901408450704  kassabahs. 

Measures  of  weight* 

One  minigiam  is  equal  to  0.00032051 28205 12  dirhem. 
One  centigram  is  equal  to  0.003  205 1 28205 1 28  dirbcm. 
One  decigram  is  equal  to  0.03205 128205 1282  dirhem. 
One  gram  b  equal  to  0.3205 1 28205 1282  dirhem. 
One  decagram  is  equal  to  3.205128205128205  dirfaems. 
One  hectogram  is  equal  to  32.051 282051 282051  dirhems. 
One  kilogram  is  equal  to  320.5 1 28205 1 28205 1 2  dirhems. 

Measstres  •/ weight  far  precidms  substtmcis^ 

One  gram  b  equal  to  20.51282051282  kamhas. 
One  dec^^ram  U  equal  to  2.05 128205 1282  kamhas. 
One  centigram  is  equal  to  0.205 1 28205 1 282  kamha. 
One  milligram  b  equal  to  ao205 128205 1 282  kamha. 

Measures  0/ capacity. 

One  liter  or  cubic  decimeter  b  equal  to  0.005050505  ardeb,  or  i  roubaah,  i  toumnah,  i 
kammbah,  or  1.515151515  kirats. 

Onedecaliterb  equal  to  0.05050505  ardeb,  or  I  roub\  i  nesf  kadah,  I  roubaah,  i  karroubah, 
or  1.151515151  kirats. 

One  hectoliter  b  equal  to  0.505050505  ardeb,  or  6  kilahs,  1  roubaah,  l  toumnah,  l  karrou- 
bah,or  1.515151515  Wrats. 

One  kiloliter  or  cubic  meter  b  equal  to  5.05050505  ardeba,  or  i  roub^,  i  nesf  icadah,  i 
roobaah,  I  karroubah,  or  I.151515151  kirats. 

One  decOiier  b  equal  to  1.5515151515  khats. 

One  centiliter  b  equal  to  0.1551515151  kirat 

One  milliliter  b  ecpial  to  0.01551515151515  kirat 

DESIGNATION  OP  EGYPTIAN  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

Measures  of  length. 

Diraa  baladi — measure  of  length  divisible  in  24  kirats. 
Diraa  numari — ^measure  of  length  containing  75  centimeters. 
Kasaabah — measure  of  length  containing  3.55  meters. 

Measures  of  capacity, 

Ardeb— measore  of  capacity  for  dry  substances. 
Wibah— ooe^ixth  of  an  ardeb. 
Kilah — one-twelfth  of  an  ardeb. 
Roub^— one  twenty-fourth  of  an  ardeb. 
Malwa — one  forty-eighth  of  an  ardeb. 

Kadah— one  ninety-sixth  of  an  ardeb,  diWsible  into  2  nesf  kadahs,  4  roubaahs,  8  toum- 
nahs,  16  kanroobahs,  or  32  kirats. 

Measures  of  weight, 

Dbhem-^HDeasare  of  weig^  divisible  into  16  kirats  or  64  kamhahs. 
Okieh— measure  of  weig]lkt  equal  to  12  dirhems. 
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Rod — measure  of  weight  equal  to  144  diriieiiis* 

Oke — measure  of  weight  equal  to  400  dirhems. 

Cantar— measure  of  weight  equal  to  100  rotolis  or  36  okes. 

Mithkal — measure  of  weight  equal  to  24  Idrats  or  1 1{  dsfaems. 

Kint — ^measure  of  weight  «qual  to  4  kamhas. 

Kamha-Hneasure  of  weight  equal  to  one-fourth  of  a  Idrat  or  one  ninety-iizfh  of  a  mithkal 

Land  mtasuns. 

Square  kassabah — land  measure  equal  to  the  surface  of  a  squre  oootaioing  3.55  aieten 
on  each  side. 

Feddan  masri — ^land  measure  equal  to  333  >^  iqaare  ktwahahs  and  dnridad  into  24  kirats 
kamd,  72  habhahs,  144  daneks,  576  aabms,  or  13.834 1 


EMIGRATION  FROM  ROTTERDAM  TO  THE  UNITED  STATE& 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  GARDNER. 

The  direct  emigration  of  the  current  calendar  year  from  the  port  «f 
Rotterdam  to  ports  of  the  United  States  is  of  much  greater  volume  than  ever 
before  known.  Between  January  i,  1892,  and  May  15,  1892,  the  steerage 
departures  from  this  city  to  New  York  by  steamers  of  the  Netherlands- 
American  Steam  Navigation  Company  aggregated  1 5^742  persons.  This 
record  of  only  four  and  one-half  months  surpasses  the  average  record  of  each 
entire  calendar  year  for  ten  years  prior  to  1892. 

THE  RECORD  OF  TEN  YEilRS. 

The  emigrant  departures  from  Rotterdam  direct  to  the  United  States  have 
been  by  calendar  years  as  follows: 


Yean. 


i8te 

1883 , 

Z884 , 

X885 

1886 

1887 

1888 


Numb«r. 


11,516 

«,3«e 

5,  741 
4*998 
9,698 

z6y3XX 

15,9x0 


Ymn. 


1889.. 

1890 « , 

z89x..^. , 

Total 

Avenge  each  «iitk«  y«ar......«M, 

Total  for  43^  aontht  in  1893...... 


15,916 
28,400 
34.53* 


140,689 


X4,o« 


The  ratio  of  previous  years  being  maintained,  will  give  a  total  exceed- 
ing 40,000  for  the  calendar  year  189s* 

THE  INSPECTION  OF  EMIGRANTS. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  emigration  from  this  city,  I  have  satis&ction 
in  reporting  that  the  officers  of  the  Netherlands-American  Company,  in 
whose  hands  the  traffic  is,  are  apparently  conscientious  in  their  efforts  to 
comply  fully  with  requirements  of  the  United  States  laws  relating  to  emigra- 
tion. The  doctors  of  their  steamers  are  Americans,  and  are  naturally  pre- 
disposed to  make  their  examination^  of  emigrants  for  the  United  States 
rigid.    A  remote  suspicion  of  contagious  disease  is  enough  to  prevent  the 
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dcfiKftufe  of  the  suspect,  who  is  detained  here  in  hospital  at  the  company's 
expense  until  the  fact  of  freedom  from  contagion  is  established. 

In  the  case  of  all  Russian  peasants  presenting  themselves  for  passage  the 
company  requires,  in  addition  to  inspection  by  the  ship's  doctor,  that  special 
examination  be  conducted  by  a  sworn  resident  police  doctor.  In  an  affidavit 
made  before  the  consul  of  the  United  States  and  intended  for  delivery  to  the 
captain  of  the  steamer,  this  doctor  makes  declaration  that  he  has  examined 
each  emigrant  named  and  described ;  that  all  are  free  from  contagious  dis- 
ease; and  that  he  has  personally  superintended  the  fumigation  in  Rotterdam 
of  all  their  baggage  and  personal  effects. 

EXAMINATIONS  BSFORB  TICKETS  ARE  SOLD. 

As  v^mrds  the  effort  of  the  Netherlands- American  Company  to  prevent 
the  transportation  to  the  United  States  of  prohibited  classes  of  emigrants 
other  than  those  physically  dteased,  it  may  be  reported  that  there  has  been 
prepared  in  different  languages  and  supplied  to  the  company's  agents  through- 
out Europe  a  printed  digest  of  the  United  States  laws  governing  emigra- 
tion.. Accompanying  such  digest  is  an  instruction  to  each  agent  warning 
him  that,  in  the  event  of  refusal  of  the  United  States  authorities  to  receive 
any  passenger  booked  from  his  office,  the  total  cost  of  returning  such  re- 
jected |»ssenger  to  Europe  will  be  at  his  (the  agent's)  personal  charge.  An 
instmction  similar  to  this  has  been  recently  issued  to  European  agents,  as  I 
am  mformed,  by  a  majority  of  the  transatlantic  lines  engaged  in  the  emi- 
gnint  txaffic 

In  this  connection,  I  take  the  liberty  to  add  that,  so  £u-  as  my  observa- 
tion extends,  the  great  steamship  companks  are  rather  allies  than  antagonists 
of  tbe  United  States  authorities  in  the  effcnrt  to  prevent  prohibited  emigra- 
tkm — and  this  from  a  purely  business  and  selfish  motive.  It  does  not  in 
the  least  pay  them  to  risk  the  transportation  to  America  of  such  emigrants 
m  are  liable  to  cause  detention  of  their  steaiaeis  in  quarantine  and  liable 
afao  to  be  eventually  sent  bade  to  Europe. 

EMIGRANTS  RETURNED  TO  ROTTERDAM. 

Out  of  the  15,742  emigrant  departures  from  this  port  to  New  York  dur- 
ing^  four  and  one-half  months  to  May  15, 189a,  55  were  sent  back  for  causes 
as  follows:  Pregnancy,  3;  pauperism,  7;  contract  laborers,  27;  diseased, 
18;  total,  55.  This  proportion  is  far  greater  than  hitherto  known,  and 
argues  increasingly  rigid  methods  at  the  Barge  Office  in  New  York,  of  which 
tbe  transportation  ccmipanies  are  not  slow  to  take  cognizance. 

ASSISTED  EMIGRATION. 

As  indicating  the  extent  to  which  emigration  from  this  port  is  in  any 
wise  assisted,  I  report  as  follows:  Of  the  18,400  steerage  passengers  sailing 
during  the  calendar  year  1890,  4,625  were  provided  with  passage  tickets 
which  had  been  purchased  in  the  United  States.  Of  34>53i  sailing  during 
1891,  6,374  had  tickets  thus  purchased.     It  is  indicative  of  the  unobjection- 
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able  chanu:ter  of  this  class  of  emigrants  from  this  port,  however,  that  almost 
all  persons  provided  with  such  tickets  were  Netherlanders,  than  whom  there 
is  no  better  emigrant  class,  and  that  the  tickets  had  been  purchased  and  sent 
to  them  by  fiamily  friends  already  established  and  prosperous  in  the  United 

Sutes. 

•      •  THE  NATIONALITY  OF  EMIGRANTS. 

Concluding,  it  is  to  be  reported  concerning  the  nationality  of  emigrants 
for  the  United  States  sailing  from  this  port  that  the  largest  proportion  is 
Austrian.  Second  in  numerical  strength  are  the  Netherlanders ;  then  come 
the  Russians,  Italians,  and  Germans  in  the  order  named. 

WALTER  E.  GARDNER. 

United  States  Consulate, 

J^otterdam^  June  lOt  1892^ 


FACTORIES  AND  WORKSHOPS  IN   GREAT  BRITAIN. 

REPORT  BY  COySl/L  BRUCE,  OF  LEITH. 

The  report  of  the  chief  inspector  of  factories  and  workshops  for  Great 
Britain  for  the  year  ended  October  31,  1891,  published  yesterday,  consists 
of  174  pages,  viz,  34  pages  of  letterpress  from  various  inspectors  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom;  5  pages  of  names,  dates  of  appointments, 
salaries,  etc.,  of  inspectors  of  factories  in  Great  Britain;  4  pages  of  the 
number  of  factories  and  workshops  in  each  district;  and  131  pages  of  re- 
turns of  prosecutions  for  offenses  against  the  factory  and  workshop  act 
during  the  year  ended  October  31,  1891,  such  actions  being  chiefly  for  the 
illegal  employment  of  young  children,  435  cases  out  of  463  resulting  in 
conviction.  The  information  of  principal  value  to  workmen  in  the  United 
States  and  their  employers,  owners  of  factories,  workshops,  etc.,  is  found  in 
reports  from  inspectors  relating  to  (i)  the  tin-plate  industry,  (2)  the  cutlery 
industry,  (3)  boot-manufacturing,  (4)  cotton-manufacturing,  and  (5)  the 
state  of  trade  in  Scotland  and  various  parts  of  England. 

Mr.  Lewis,  inspector  for  the  Swansea  district,  referring  to  the  tin-plate 
industry,  says : 

It  is  patent  to  the  careful  observer  that  the  rush  of  material  prosperity  has  for  some  time 
past  been  gradually  easing  1:9,  *  *  *  and  that  in  some  other  industries  sound  business 
is  becoming  scarce.  *  *  *  Many  works  are  still  closed,  current  prices  being,  in  the 
opinion  of  their  owners,  below  prospective  values,  and  until  American  stocks  are  further  re- 
duced there  can  be  no  prospect  of  progression. 

Then  comes  the  great  question,  "  Will  America  make  tin  plates?"  •  Many  and  various  are 
the  opinions  expressed  thereon,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  majority  of  Welsh  manu- 
facturers have  faith  in  the  future  of  the  trade,  believing,  as  they  do,  that,  should  even  the 
American  demand  gradually  fall  off,  the  annual  loss  may  be  equalized  by  opening  up  new 
markets  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
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.  Then.  acpiB,tlicr«  are  sot  a  few  makert  who  hare  the  temericj  to  think  that  the  United 
States  may  again  alter  their  economic  policy,  and  that,  under  the  generooi  influence  of  a 
laigdy  reduced  tariff,  the  Welsh  tm-plate  indnstry  may  shortly  receive  an  immense  impetus. 

The  fact  that  large  business  firms  have  recently  removed  from  Swansea  to 
the  United  States  gives  special  significance  to  the  word  "temerity,"  im- 
plying that  the  ''  generous  influence  of  a  largely  reduced  tariff"  was  a  thing 
rather  hoped  for  than  expected,  as  an  ''immense  impetus"  to  the  trade  in 
Swansea  would  mean  corresponding  depression  in  the  United  States. 

Welsh  flannel  and  hoeieiy  mannfactorers  hare  been  kept  well  employed  by  the  steady  de> 
mand  from  the  nonteitile  districts,  for,  although  the  price  may  be  high,  the  Welsh  working- 
man  and  hb  fiamily  are  rery  partial  to  the  wearing  of  native-made  stnfi'  (^yalatuu  gwlad). 

The  relalkxis  between  employer  and  employed  have  not  at  any  time  during  the  year  been 
cntirdy  free  bam  friction,  but  the  marshaling  of  forces  and  general  caU  "to  anns,"  at  one 
time  threatened,  has  happily  been  averted  hitherta  Still,  the  year  has  been  one  of  much 
controversy,  and  has  been  characterized  by  desnltocy  skirmishing  and  gnerrilla  warfare. 
After  all,  in  the  midst  of  this  q;>irit  of  conflict  and  of  much  <'  spoiling  for  a  fight,"  there  pre- 
vails a  growing  desire  for  peace,  and -intelligent  men  on  both  sides  who  appreciate  the  outlook 
are  tmning  all  their  eneigies  towards  the  formatiott,  00  an  equitable  basis,  of  boards  of  con- 
ctliatioo  and  sliding-scale  associations. 

Inspector-Captain  Smith,  of  the  Sheflield  district,  says: 
Sheffield  men  are  still  recognized  as  the  most  skillful  in  the  world;  bat,  nnfoitanately  for 
Sheffield,  her  workmen  are  to  be  found  not  only  in  Sheffield,  but  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
In  the  United  States  of  America  the  rate  of  wages  is  sufficient  to  attract  the  cleverest  work- 
men, who  impart  their  knowledge  to  others.  This  fact  and  the  operation  of  hostile  tari&  are 
doing  mnch  damage  to  mi^y  branches  of  our  *<  light"  cutlery  trades.  On  all  sides  I  hear 
ooBBplaints.  The  occupier  of  an  old^  established  firm  told  me  that  he  had  not  received  an 
order  for  months.  I  read  in  onr  local  papers  that  since  the  day  when  the  McKinley  tari£F 
came  into  operadoo  two  new  cutlery  manuiactories  have  been  started  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Johnston,  inspector  for  the  Bristol  district,  remarks : 

The  boot  trade  of  Bristol  and  suburbs,  together  with  the  tanneries,  may  be  considered  the 
most  important,  and  has  shown  more  expansion  of  late  years  than  any  other. 

The  lighter  description  of  goods  is  made  in  Bristol  and  heavy,  hobnailed  boots  in  the 
suburbs. 

In  both  caseathe  work  is  carried  on  partly  in  factories  and  partly  in  workshops,  for  the 
qipers  are  cot  oat  and  sewn  and  the  soles  and  heels  cut  by  machinery  in  the  factoridi. 

Of  the  materials  thus  prepared,  a  partis  made  op  into  the  finished  articles  in  the  factories 
and  part  is  given  out  to  workers  to  be  done  at  their  own  homes. 

A  feature  of  this  trade  is  the  attendance  of  crowds  of  women  and  children  at  the  facto- 
ries in  the  earlier  part  of  the  week  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  materials,  which  are  deliv- 
ered again  at  the  end  of  the  week  in  a  finished  state. 

In  these  suburbs  boys  are  employed  in  large  numbers  in  woricshops  attached  to  the  cot- 
tages to  K«wwn#y  in  tibe  hobnails  into  boot  soles. 

The  workshops  seldom  •SotA  proper  cubic  space,  and  a  good  deal  of  illegal  work  goes  on. 

The  cottages  are  scattered  over  a  wide  extent,  and  the  alarm  is  given  when  the  inspector 
is  known  to  be  about,  so  that  it  would  occupy  one  person's  entire  time  during  the  autumn — 
the  busy  season— to  keep  a  proper  control  over  the  work. 

The  chief  inspector  refers  to  the  report  of  Inspector  Osborne  as  <^  one 
of  much  value/*  with  -'•details,"  however,  "not  clearly  understood  even  hy 
occupiers  and  operatives  themselves."     It  relates  to  what  is  known  as  sizing, 
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whereby  inferior  goods  can  be  placed  cheaply  in  the  market  to  conptftiiwth 
honest  muslin.  If  diflictilt  to  understand  scientifically,  it  is  exceedingly 
pklin  to  the  wayfaring  man  after  it  has  undergone  the  process  of  washing, 
whereby  an  apparently  fine  piece  of  maslin  becomes  a  rtry  coarse  quality  of 
cheese  cloth.     Mr.  Osborne  says: 

As  A  result  of  the  scarcity  of  Americmn  cottoD  during  the  war,  there  arose  a  demand  for 
Sorat  cotton,  its  very  short  staple  rendering  the  yam  spnn  fix>m  it  ronglier  and  more  liable  to 
break.  Thus  the  use  of  special  forms  of  size  became  essentia]  to  secnre  better  weaving,  and 
also  Id  prevent  the  liability  of  the  warp  threads  to  «  star  **  and  break  with  the  frictko  of 
the  healds  and  reeds. 

At  the  same  time  manufactufers,  under  the  pressure  of  the  merchants,  had  to  sohe  the 
problem  of  prododBg  cheap  cloth  with  the  maiimimi  weight  and  the  minimum  of  oottoo. 
This  priginated  a  dsss  of  goods  the  demand  for  which  by  no  means  ceased  when  ooCton  again 
became  plentifiiL 

In  these  drcumstaaces  <*sising"  (some  form  of  which  ha»  alwaya  been  in  vQg;ii0  as  fv  as 
we  know;  the  natives  of  India  use  rice  water)  became  a  fine  ait»  its  aim  being  to  fix  in  the 
warp  threads  the  laigest  weight  of  china  clay,  etc,  that  couJd  be  carried  through  the  weariag 
piooeas.  Owing  to  the  clumsy  nsethods  in  whi<;h  these  prescriptions  were  compounded, 
moisture  became  very  important,  and,  in  addition  to  the  tallows  and  starchy  matter  used  to 
give  cohesion,  the  sensitive  salts  (chloride  and  sulphate  of  calcium  and  magnesium)  were 
employed  from  their  known  affinity  to  moisture.  In  this  way  250  per  cent  of  weight  cm  be 
added  to  100  pounds  of  cotton  warp  on  occasion. 

Mr.  Henderson,  superintending  inspector,  reporting  upon  the  state  of  the 
shipbuilding  trade  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  says: 

In  my  last  year's  report  I  referred  to  the  gloomy  outlook  which  h  then  presented.  Frdglits 
fell  seriously  and  thousands  of  tons  of  shipping  were  laid  up.  As  tiie  3rear  advanced  fieiglib 
did  not  improve,  but  ships  continued  to  be  built,  the  low  price  of  material,  no  doubt,  being  a 
temptation.  In  July,  when  the  usual  holidays  occurred  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  the  depreasfaa 
was  about  at  its  worst,  and  some  of  tiie  largest  shipboUding  yards  on  the  Clyde  had  act  t 
keel  laid  down.  The  employers'  association  then  gave  notice  of  a  reduction  of  5  per  cent, 
but  this  was  stoutly  resisted  by  the  *'  riveters,'*  a  class  of  men  who  usually  make  very  high 
wages,  although  they  can  hardly  be  classed  as  skilled  workmen.  A  strike  was  the  result, 
which  seriously  disorganized  the  trade  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  The  strike  was  repudiated 
by  the  men's  own  trade  society,  and  ultimately,  after  a  long  controversy^  they  accepted  (he 
reduction  and  went  back  to  work. 

In  speaking  of  textile  interests,  Mr.  Henderson  says : 

The  past  has  been  one  of  the  most  trying  years  ever  experienced  In  the  cotton  manufac- 
turing districts.  It  is  estimated  that  more  money  has  been  lost  in  Lancashire  during  the  last 
twelve  months  than  in  any  single  year  since  the  cotton  industry  was  estabfished.  The  quar- 
ter which  ended  on  September  30  has  been  a  particularly  disastrous  one  to  many  cotton- 
spinning  firms  in  Lancashire.  The  condition  of  affaiis  in  Lancashire  at  the  present  time  is 
regarded  by  some  who  have  had  long  experience  in  the  trade  as  very  critical.  For  a  loeg 
period  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  private  capitalists  to  withdraw  from 
the  business.  I  referred  to  this  last  year  in  some  remarks  I  made  with  respect  to  the  BI)u:k- 
bum  district,  and  they  are  applicable  to  a  much  wider  area.  It  is  distressing  to  witness  die 
havoc  which  has  been  made  in  some  of  the  picturesque  valleys  of  Lancashire  by  the  pressure 
«f  modem  emubitiQn  and  eompttltioii.  Factories  and  cotli^ea  closed  and  unlenantad,  many 
af  them  unroofed  and  in  rains,  meet  the  visitor  at  almost  every  turn,  and  they  give  some  indi- 
cation  of  the  great  sacrifice  of  capital  which  must  have  been  ouule  before  the  present  hopelen 
condition  was  reached. 
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'  fiapecior-Captain  Bevan,  of  the  Walsall  dbtrict,  reports : 

No  nnportaiit  new  works  or  industries  have  been  started  in  my  district  within  the  last 
twelre  mosiths.  The  iron  mills  hare  been  only  lairly  employed,  and  at  the  time  I  write 
(October  lo)  a  rednctioQ  of  2}i  per  cent  baa  taken  place  in  the  iroo workers*  wages,  as 
decided  by  the  condliadon  board,  such  reduction  beinj;  fixed  by  the  present  price  of  finished 
iron.  The  hi^  price  of  coal  and  of  the  raw  material  has,  it  is  said,  brought  this  depression 
abooL  The  hollow  ware,  not  and  bolt,  and  galvanizing  trades  are  depressed  at  present — in 
fisct,  unusually  sa 

Mr.  Prior,  inspector  of  the  Huddersfield  district,  reports : 

TIm  peit  year  has,  in  my  district,  beta  a  seaaoo  of  isdoflftrial  deprtssion,  and  the  outlook 
ai  prteeul  is  not  very  promising.  Several  of  our  oldest  and  best-known  manufacturing  firms 
have  been  obliged  to  call  their  creditors  together,  and  the  enteiprise  of  their  neighbors  is 
i^)parently  checked  by  the  wondering  inquiry,  "  Whose  turn  will  it  be  next  to  go  down  ?  ** 

It  would  be  presumptuous  on  my  part  to  pretend  to  fully  account  for  this  decline,  but 
there  are  two  important  causes  which  can  not  be  overlooked.  One  of  these  is  the  recent 
increase  in  the  United  States  tariff,  which  has  fDr  a  time  paralyzed  the  American  trade.  The 
oClicr  if  that  during  the  last  6:fe  or  six  years  a  complete  revolution  has  taken  pinct  m  the 
fiascy  woolen  and  worsted  trade  fay  the  sabstilntion  of  iast  for  slow  looms. 

The  business  outlook  of  Great  Britain,  as  presented  in  the  report,  is  cer- 
tainly neither  flattering  nor  hopeful. 

WALLACE  BRUCE, 

Unixbd  States  Consulatb, 

ZafA,  Jufy  22^  1892. 


CX)RN   CROP   IN   SOUTH  AFRICA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSULAR  AGENT  MOLLIS,  OP  DURBAN, 

The  principal  staple  of  food  for  the  500,000  natives  of  Natal  and  Zulu- 
land  is  com,  or  "mealies,"  as  it  is  called  here.  This  is  white  corn,  not 
yellow.  For  some  reason  or  other  the  natives  are  prejudiced  against  the 
latter  and  will  not  touch  it,  although  in  Zululand  the  natives  raise  yellow 
"mealies"  closely  resembling  the  American  yellow  com. 

When  used  as  food  the  corn  is  ground  into  a  coarse  meal,  and  this  is 
simply  boiled  with  water  in  an  iron  pot,  making  ordinary  porridge. 

Com  is  to  the  Kaffir  and  Zulu  what  rice  is  to  the  Indian  coolie  and  the 
Chinaman.  Any  failure  in  the  com  crop  means  a  certain  amount  of  distress 
among  the  native  population,  and  also  necessitates  the  importation  of  com 
from  other  countries. 

The  com  crop  last  3rear  was  a  good  one,  and  there  was  a  considerable 
surplus  for  export — about  150,000  bushels — but  before  this  year's  crop  is 
available  all  of  what  remains  of  last  year's  crop  will  have  disappeared. 

In  the  coast  districts  and  in  Zululand  the  crop  is  about  one-half  of  what 
it  ought  to  be,  and  the  shortage  is  estimated  at  about  200,000  bushels,  but 
die  accuracy  of  these  figures  can  not  be  vouched  for,  as  there  are  no  official 
statistics  from  which  figures  can  be  obtained.     Some  dealers  place  the  short- 
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age  at  less  and  some  at  more  than  the  above  figures,  but  I  am  of  tiie  opinion 
that  the  latter  estimate  is  nearer  the  mark.  From  the  upcountry  districts 
reports  come  down  of  short  crops  in  some  places  and  full  crops  in  others* 

A  few  years  ago,  after  a  short  crop,  the  dealers  imported  some  com  from 
the  River  Plate,  but  this  corn  did  not  give  any  great  satisfaction,  and  it  is 
probable  that  when  the  time  comes  for  importing  com  this  year  the  dealers 
will  look  to  the  American  market  for  their  supplies  if  business  connections 
can  be  made  with  the  American  exporters  in  time  for  this  trade,  as  American 
corn  is  much  preferred  to  other  com. 

In  this  warm  climate  com  is  soon  attacked  by  the  weevil,  and  conse- 
quently the  corn  merchants  only  purchase  small  amounts  from  time  to  time, 
just  sufficient  to  supply  the  immediate  demand. 

All  com  is  handled  whole,  and  is  not  ground  except  when  the  meal  is  re- 
quired for  immediate  consumption.  In  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  this 
market  a  large  quantity  of  com  placed  upon  it  at  any  one  time  would  break 
the  market  and  would  mean  a  heavy  loss  to  all  concemed  in  the  transaction. 

The  importation  of  com  will  probably  begin  in  November,  and  will  be 
by  steamers  of  a  tonnage  of  from  1,500  to  2,000  tons,  or  even  smaller. 

Should  any  exporters  in  the  United  States  desire  to  make  an  effort  to 
secure  the  probable  trade  in  com  with  this  country,  I  would  suggest  that 
they  address  their  communications  to  this  office,  and  I  will  guaranty  to  dis- 
tribute them,  equally  and  without  favor,  among  the  several  com  merchants 
of  this  port.  I  would  also  suggest  that  exporters,  in  writing  to  this  office, 
give  full  particulars  in  re  communication  by  cable,  as  it  is  a  general  practice 
here  among  the  importers  to  place  indents  by  cable,  the  A.  B.  C.  code  be- 
ing the  one  principally  used. 

If  these  suggestions  are  carried  out  much  valuable  time  will  be  saved. 

W.  STANLEY  HOLLIS, 

Consular  Agent. 

United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Durban^  July  7,  i8g2. 


CLIMATE  OF  HONDURAS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  PETERSON,  OP  TEGUCIGALPA, 

The  North  American  contemplating  a  trip  to  Central  America,  and 
especially  to  Honduras,  takes  it  for  granted  ordinarily  that  he  is  about  to 
enter  a  pest-ridden,  fever-laden,  sun-parched  section  of  the  globe. 

The  fact  is  that  nothing  can  be  further  from  the  tmth.  Central  America, 
and  especially  Honduras,  is  favored  with  a  comparatively  temperate,  and 
certainly  with  a  healthful,  climate.  There  are  various  gradations  of  climate, 
depending  upon  locality  and  elevation  above  sea  level.  The  heat  is  greater 
on  and  near  the  coasts  and  in  the  lowlands,  but  even  in  these  localities  the 
heat  of  midday  is  compensated  by  the  cool  nights  and  delicious  mornings. 
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Eademic  fevers  are  comparatively  of  rare  occurrence,  and  a  proper  attention 
to  the  laws  of  health  will  insare  indemnity  from  the  effects  of  change  in 
climate. 

There  are  few  poisonous  reptiles,  and  savage  wild  beasts  are  unknown. 
The  only  wild  beast  worth  mentioning  is  the  mountain  Hon,  or  a  species  of 
tiger,  which  never  attacks  man.  On  the  coasts  there  are  mosquitoes  and 
sand  flies,  but  no  more  of  these  than  are  found  along  the  large  rivers  of  the 
United  States.     The  pest  of  the  interior  is  the  common  flea. 

The  following  article  concerning  the  climate  and  temperature  of  the  city 
of  Tegucigalpa,  the  capital  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras,  gives  a  first-rate 
idea  of  the  meteorological  conditions  of  the  interior  of  this  Republic;  and, 
moreover,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  standard  for  those  of  the  interior  of  all 
Central  America.  The  article  is  taken  from  the  Honduras  Mining  Journal^ 
published  in  this  city  in  English  by  Dr.  R.  Fitzgardner,  a  naturalist  of  well* 
known  ability  and  the  Government's  geologist  and  assa]rist : 

The  cky  of  Tegucigalpa  is  located  about  3,200  feet  above  sea  level,  in  north  latitude  14°  15^ 
and  west  longitude  87^  i(/,  in  a  direct  distance  from  tiie  Pacific  Ocean  of  about  70  miles. 
The  valley  of  Tegucigalpa,  if  it  may  be  called  so,  is  one  of  the  many  topographical  indenta- 
tions found  is  Honduras  between  stratified  and  eruptive  rocks.  While  the  greater  part  of  the 
dty  b  built  upon  the  stratified  red  marls  of  the  Permian  group,  its  immediate  surroundings, 
thnxpdj  rising  towards  the  northeast,  are  built  up  of  porphyry  and  trachyte,  which  extend  in 
the  plain  towards  Cerro  de  Hule,  a  mountain  south  of  Tegucigalpa  with  an  elevation  of  about 
5,500  feet,  with  large  basaltic  dikes  covering  its  surface.  The  soil  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  Tegucigalpa  is,  the  greater  portion,  arid,  and  principally  in  the  dry  season,  when  the 
vegetation  of  the  surrounding  hills  dies  off,  until  the  rains  reappear. 

The  radiatii^  power  of  the  soil  as  regards  light  and  heat,  on  account  of  the  spare  vege- 
tatioD,  b  considerable,  but  largely  counteracted  by  the  morning  and  evening  breezes  that 
occur  betwen  8  and  10  a.  m.  from  the  south  and  from  j  to  6  p.  m.  from  the  north. 

The  basin  of  T^ucigalpa  contains  two  streams — the  Rio  Chiquito  and  the  Rio  Grande-^ 
which,  during  the  month  of  January,  have  but  a  scanty  supply  of  water,  but  which  nevertheless 
refresh  the  surroundings.  The  temperature  of  the  streams  b  about  70®  F.  at  midday;  in  the 
morning,  about  65^. 

During  the  month  of  January,  by  the  wise  providence  of  nature,  heavy  night  dews  fall, 
which  refresh  the  thirsty  vegetation  once  more  before  entering  into  the  hot  season,  which 
fior  the  flora  of  the  more  or  less  arid  tropics  is  the  time  of  rest  and  of  sleep,  like  the  winter 
of  the  northern  regions,  with  the  only  difference  that  cold  b  replaced  by  heat 

Without  doubt  the  tropics  of  America  present  peculiar  features  in  their  meteorological 
oonditionsy  which^  by  the  same  law  of  nature,  have  their  effect  upon  their  races,  and  it  must 
dU  be  a  matter  of  wonder  to  encounter  among  them  those  peculiar  contrasts  which  we  see  in 
their  private  and  political  life. 

We  reproduce  a  table  representing  the  minimum  and  maximum  temperature  of  Tegu- 
dgripa  daring  the  month  of  January  of  the  yean  1888,  1889,  1890,  and  1892.  In  perusing 
the  table  it  will  be  noted  that  the  lowest  temperalvre  during  the  month  of  January  in  four 
ymn  reached  down  to  51^  P.,  while  die  highest  aaaouated  to  83^  F.,  making  a  difference  of 
32^  F.,  while  the  average  temperature  amounts  in  the  minimum  to  60^  and  the  maximum 
to  76^,  making  an  average  difference  of  16^  F.  The  hottest  hours  of  the  day  are  from  2  to 
3  pi  m.,  while  the  coldest  usually  occur  between  2  and  3  a.  m. 

As  a  rale,  strong  northerly  winds  prevail,  brii:^ng  with  them  some  slight  showers  of  rain, 
whidi  usually  occur  in  the  evening  or  morning.  The  ni^ts  are  clear  and  with  the  foil  moon 
No.  144 lo. 
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present  a  sight  sach  as  can  only  be  seen  in  the  highlands  of  the  tropics,  the  deaniess  of  die 
atmosphere  allowing  the  intense  light  of  the  firmament  to  iUominate  the  sor£Ke  of  this  section. 
Another  interesting  feature  observed  is  that  principally  in  those  bright  nights  of  January 
and  February  the  dynamite  discharges  of  the  Rosario  mine,  about  18  miles  from  this  place, 
at  an  altitude  of  orer  3,000  feet  above  that  of  Tegucigalpa,  are  distinctly  heard,  and  with 
greater  fiunlity  than  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  mine. 

TabU  showing  the  temperatttre  of  Tegucigalpa  during  January  for  four  y tars. 


Day. 


Mini] 

num. 

Maxi] 

DQUm. 

i88S« 

1889. 

S890. 

S898. 

s888. 

S889. 

S890. 

S89.. 

Dtg, 

Deg, 

D€g. 

Dh> 

D€g. 

D»g. 

D»g, 

Dfg. 

56 

53 

63 

55 

78 

77 

73 

76 

54 

«5 

61 

59 

77 

78 

7« 

73 

54 

6a 

60 

59 

75 

77 

74 

75 

54 

58 

63 

60 

76 

77 

74 

76 

5« 

64 

60 

64 

76 

77 

76 

76 

57 

55 

60 

60 

77 

7« 

75 

75 

58 

6a 

59 

59 

76 

74 

76 

77 

61 

60 

58 

60 

79 

79 

73 

76 

63 

5a 

60 

6a 

77 

79 

75 

77 

64 

6x 

6« 

63 

76 

79 

74 

75 

63 

59 

59 

60 

74 

79 

73 

74 

64 

59 

60 

59 

73 

79 

75 

78 

6a 

60 

6« 

67 

76 

80 

79 

8s 

69 

77 

64 

63 

75 

80 

80 

8s 

«3 

68 

68 

60 

74 

79 

77 

88 

63 

6t 

«4 

68 

73 

7a 

78 

79 

58 

5X 

59 

60 

76 

8s 

81 

88 

60 

6s 

60 

6x 

75 

8s 

8a 

80 

tfo 

57 

61 

68 

74 

79 

83 

88 

59 

56 

64 

60 

73 

75 

80 

83 

60 

65 

59 

59 

75 

79 

8s 

88 

6z 

53 

60 

63 

75 

77 

79 

80 

6a 

6a 

<53 

73 

76 

79 

78 

80 

60 

66 

68 

67 

74 

78 

79 

8s 

60 

56 

64 

63 

75 

80 

8s 

88 

59 

56 

63 

69 

77 

89 

8a 

79 

63 

68 

6s 

64 

77 

83 

79 

80 

60 

59 

63 

^ 

78 

76 

83 

79 

57 

5« 

59 

60 

76 

70 

80 

88 

60 

60 

60 

58 

77 

78 

8s 

8s 

68 

64 

6a 

59 

76 

76 

88 

88 

s.... 
a.... 
3- 

6.... 

7- 
8.- 
9.-, 
so.. 

SI.. 

sa.. 
S3., 
M- 
15.. 

s6. 
S7.. 
s8.. 
19. 
90. 
ax., 
as., 
93,. 
94.. 
«5- 
96.. 
ay. 
98., 
99.. 
30.. 
3«. 


The  hottest  and  dryest  season  of  the  year  is  from  about  March  i  to  May 
10 ;  at  the  latter  date  the  ''  rainy  season ' '  usually  begins.  During  the  rainy 
season^  in  the  interior,  it  rarely  rains  a  whole  day.  The  rains  usually  come 
in  the  afternoon  or  at  night  and  continue  from  thirty  minutes  to  two  hours, 
after  which  the  sky  becomes  clear. 

The  fact  is,  for  an  ideal  climate,  the  interior  of  Honduras  presents  all 
that  could  be  desired. 

JAMES  J.  PETERSON, 

ConsuL 
United  States  Consulatb, 

Tegucigalpa^  June  p,  i8g2. 
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HUDDERSFIELD   EXPORTS  TO  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

REPORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  SMYTH. 

TttUe  shawmg  the  value  «f  declared  exports  from  the  commercial  agency  of  Huddersfield  to 
the  Umted  States  during  the  year  ended  March  ^i^  i8g2. 


Artidet. 


Quarter 


June  30,  S891. 


September  30, 
Z89S. 


December  3s, 
189s. 


March  31, 
189*. 


Total. 


Bricks  and  day .^.^ 

Cuds  and  card  dochiof  ... 
Calf  and  goat  hair,  etc».. 

Chrmirala  and  dyes.. 

China  aw!  glass  bottles — 

Clocks... 

CbBiedog^ 


Cutlery. 

Corduroys  aad  fiistians.. 

CottoMs................ 


Velvets  and  velTeteens.. 
Sewing 


17,636.87 
9»  371.47 
«,3^.44 

as, 835. 38 


«»36i.54 
S» "73.86 


^1,456.13 

I3»x87.s7 

i,6e7.58 

•5,478. XS 

xaz.67 

35.77 
9,771.97 
3,66o.z6 


"7,647.99 


s6,473.88 
99,657.84 


uon  oie»w 
J«e: 


Tam...... 


lineBs  and  linen  yam.. 


86s.  8x 
2,806.09 


I  hism.  oottoD,  and  silk.. 

MohiOr. 

Mohair  and  cotton.. 


Mohair,  silk,  and  cotton........ 

Mohak,  vontad,  and  cotton.. 

BCftdlinery    rmnn     r  ......  .m 


«4,53«.37 


Shoedoths.. 


Silky  aatin,  and  iHk  yarn... 

SQk  and  cotton.....^. 

Stntkmery. ........ ..... 


1.850.95 

3,692.93 

X3,809.79 
91,687.74 

a4o.5S 
6,391.91 


Wii«« 


Wool 

Woolen  rs^i... 


99,079.86 


29,109.94 

986.96 
896.49 

5,338.a9 

Z01.79 

19,694.98 

65.03 

150.78 


9,959.97 

7.280.35 

w>,973-37 

340.63 

6,585.57 

902.08 

33.889.71 


Wool  and  cottoo.»........... 

Wool  a»d  vSk^ 

Wonted  a»d  sflk 

Wotsted  and  cotton 

Worsted,  cotton,  and  silk.. 


X57,399.69 
5,646.0a 


M5.555.x8 
1,7x0.93 


WfaesandwhUdes.. 
Warp  frsteneis....».. 

TotaL. 


388,407.93 

a.4X4.93 
966.35 

2,653.92 
997.49 


434.«9a3 

•.3«4.X4 

x.974.07 

5.930.07 

574.78 

849.26 


732,108.57 


808,916.37 


I7.646.58 
7.7X«.«4 
•,4x9.49 

96,046.44 
S9>S3 


#3x9-48 

3.xa3.47 

454.3a 

91,965.00 

180.60 


•7.49 


5,918.34 
4,994.15 

1,998.94 
93,162.67 
x3.ax4.x6 


920.8X 

9,699.16 
949.29 

45x.a8 
1,919.75 
4.55937 

99.84 

1,028.43 


4,820.63 

163.96 
97.47 
9,  "3. 75 
^89. 13 
X27.84 
906.55 
30.99 
99,617.09 


204,964.9a 
986.99 
300.84 

456,700.59 

x.988.93 

475.  X7 

823.76 

6^3*  a6 


999.33 


706,938.88 


4,294.60 
4,055.57 

3,389.  19 

x8,499.^ 

X4,398.98 

270.76 


•,657.35 

489.3a 

4a3.56 

3,047.60 

a,  794. 55 

497.04 

46.59 


5, sax.  71 
93.35 


46.89 

20,033.  29 


368.46 
3,519.22 
X,  355.  OX 

16,336.64 

a.5«a.48 

84.503.5a 

979.50 

84.22 

698,096. 56 

1,885.70 

1,932.06 

2,982.37 

573.  X7 

69.77 


#97,059.06 

33.394.45 

6,882.76 

98.624.89 

940.23 

292.67 

•749 

35.77 

x4.475.75 

«7.a83.74 

5.3XX.06 

85,789.57 

57.aoo.98 

X70.76 

920. 82 

17.389.45 

I.43X.5X 

x,i62.8o 

5.959.65 

X4,498.30 

497.04 

X71.25 

35.a45.78 

65.03 

X50.78 

19,569.12 

93-35 

6,807.46 

X44.36 

40,399.08 

33,343.34 

2,067.48 

26,633.25 

2,986.31 

202,906.30 

9,5x9.48 

49a.4a3.3x 

8,614.97 

384.95 

x,907,4'3.54 

8,603.00 

3,946.55 

9,678.02 

9,808.70 

3x2.93 

992.33 


838,946.37 


3,075,920.29 
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The  following  table  shows  the  decrease  in  the  export  trade  for  the  year 
ended  March  31,  1892: 


Year  ended  March  3z> 

Total  exports. 

Wonteds. 

Woolens. 

!:::::z::::::::::::::::=:z::i:::::::=z: 

l4#oo3,5Z4.8i 

3,075.  axo.  19 

M,3»9#8o9.74 
«,907.4X3.54 

«533.*^oS 
49a.4a3-3« 

PtcnsueM • «—«•» 

9*8,304. 6a 

4xa,396.ao 

40»»9.77 

WILLIAM  P.  SMYTH, 

Commercial  Agent. 
Unitsd  States  Commercial  Agency, 

Suddersfield^  May  is  y  1892. 


AUSTRIAN    POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANK/ 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  GOLDSCHMJDT,  OF  VIENNA, 

The  eighth  annual  statement  of  the  imperial  royal  postal  savings  bank 
bureau  for  1 891  has  just  been  published.  It  shows  that  the  beneficial  work- 
ing of  that  institution  is  steadily  gaining  ground,  and  that  its  purpose  of 
stimulating  the  sense  of  economy  among  juveniles  and  the  laboring  classes  is 
more  and  more  appreciated  by  them.     The  statement  reports  as  follows: 

Both  the  transactions  of  the  savings  department  and  the  check  depart- 
ment have  again  considerably  mcreased,  and  the  success  of  both  the 
departments  in  189 1  surpasses  that  of  any  former  year.  In  the  savings  de- 
partment the  number  of  depositors  has  increased  by  64,510,  numbering 
847,716  at  the  end  of  the  year,  with  deposits  of  24,841,994  florins  In  ca^ 
and  state  bonds  to  the  nominal  value  of  9,638,680  florins,  or  an  increase,  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  year,  of  3>395>828  florins  in  cash  and  of  1,341, - 
790  florins  in  bonds.  Besides,  there  were  bought  for  depositors  and  forwarded 
to  them  during  the  course  of  the  year  bonds  to  the  nominal  value  of  2,365,- 
000  florins.  The  far  greater  part  of  the  depositors  are  persons  of  linuted 
means;  hence  the  amount  of  each  single  deposit  is  in  general  made  up  of 
cmly  small  sums,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Uie  continued  increase  in  cash 
and  bonds  deposited  shows  the  growing  tendency  of  economy  among  that 
class  of  population.  The  check  department  numbers  19,301  depositors, 
being  an  increase  of  1,583  against  last  year.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the 
deposits  were  37,490,170  florins  in  cash  and  the  nominal  value  of  2,854,270 
florins  in  bonds,  being  an  increase,  as  compared  with  1890,  of  3,479,396 
florins  in  cash  and  the  nominal  value  of  456,430  florins  in  bonds.  Even 
more  worthy  of  notice  than  the  increase  of  the  balance  due  is  that  of  the 
money  transactions  of  the  check  department.  In  1891  these  transactions 
have  surpassed  the  amount  of  2,000,000,000  florins,  experiencing  an  increase 
of  almost  1 4  per  cent  as  compared  with  1890.     Of  these  money  transactions 

*The  detaUs  of  many  of  the  tables  in  this  report  do  not  harmonize  with  die  touls,  bat  It  was  omiidered 
best  to  print  as  given  by  the  consul-general. 
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mort  than  620,000,000  florins  (31  per  cent)  were  settled  by  way  of  the 
clearing  Verkekry  without  the  requirement  of  any  cash  transactions. 

The  financial  result  of  1891  corresponds  with  the  increase  of  business 
transactions,  yielding  the  net  amount  of  19030,505  florins,  against  865,058 
florins  in  1890. 

SAVINGS  DEPARTMENT. 

The  number  of  depositors  in  1891  was  847,716;  in  1890,  783,206;  in- 
crease, 64,510. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  transactions  in  1891 : 

Flozim. 

Deposits,  indtisive  of  interest  added  to  capital  stock 23)3i5>593'92 

Payments.... i9>9i9>565.o6 

Total  of  transactions 43)234,958.98 


Amoont  of  deposits  at  the  close  of  1891 24,841,994.63 

Increase  of  deposits  in  1891 ....» 3»395>828.86 

The  ntunber  of  new  depositors  was  as  follows : 

'891.. «44,947 

1890.^ . 140,113 

In  the  preceding  years 1,167,517 

TotaL. « « 1,452,576 

The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  accounts  liquidated : 

1891- « - — ••    80,437 

1890- 76,337 

In  the  preceding  years 448,086 

TotaL. 604,860 

TmbU  shaming  the  ntnn&er  ofaccemUs  newly  entered  and  liquidated  in  j8^  according  to  the 

different  crown  lands. 


Oowakuid. 


Newly  en- 
tered. 


Lqa:dat«d. 


Lower  Austria. 

Upper  Austria...... 

Saltboig .» 

Tyrol  and  Vorarlbers.. 
Styria. 


Carinthia « « 

Cmwmi^}^ ..^.„.....«..„ 

The  coast  lands  (Istria,  G6riu  and  Gradisca,  and  Trieste).. 
Dalaatia « ^ 


Moravia.^.. 


Bukowina. 

Total 

Pieoediog  years. 

Grand  total.-... 


48,474 
5.047 
x,636 
6,361 
7,o9» 
8,480 

*,458 
4,6x9 
x,«H 
99,663 
ia.770 
3,836 
27,580 
a,  738 


as,  06a 

a,  908 

9M 

4,100 

4,ai7 

»,3t7 
»»o83 

«,459 
637 

«7,«9S 
7,aa3 
a,  164 
9,693 
1,469 


144.947 
,y>7,6a9 


80,437 
5*4,423 


»» 45a,  576 


604,860 
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TabU  skofin$tg  the  number  of  accounts  newly  entered  and  liquidated  in  i8gi  aecerdbig  to  At 
different  months  of  the  year » 


Month. 


Newly  < 


dated, 


January 

Fdmiary..... 

Match. 

ApriL 

May^ 

Jane 

July 

Augntt^ 

September.... 

October........ 

rio  veinber . . . . 

December.... 

Total.. 


19,008 

za,oa8 
XB,XS9 
10,530 
xx»470 
«x,833 
11,058 
io,a6s 
XO.746 
10,519 
io,oa5 


6,749 
6,44« 
8,1x4 
7.5M 

y»7» 

6,555 
6,a9a 
6,ao9 
6,oez 
6,046 
6,059 
6,7rf 


»f«59 

3.9*4 
4»637 

4»9<5 
5>54x 

4.B49 
4>«44 
4.7«> 
4.460 

4.«97 


144.947 


•0,437 


64,510 


As  in  1890,  SO  the  month  of  January  in  1891  shows  the  highest  number 
of  depositors  (19,008),  while  March  shows  the  largest  number  (8,114)  and 
September  the  smallest  number  (6,021)  of  liquidations.  The  increase  of 
new  depositors  is  the  largest  since  1884;  and  the  percentage  of  liquidations 
in  1 89 1  was  8.66  per  cent,  against  8.88  per  cent  in  1890. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  depositors  in  i8gr  and  tSgo  according^  to  crown  lands. 


Crown  land. 


1891. 


1890. 


Lower  Anatria 

Upper  Austria , 

Salxbufg 

Tyrol  and  Vomrlbeii: 

Styria 

Carinthla. 

Camiola «. 

The  coast  lands  (btria,  Goritz  and  Gradisca,  and  Trieste).. 

Dalmatia.^ 

Bohemia.. 

Moimvia 

Silesia 

Galida 


•68,895 
«9»«79 

8.893 
33.6a4 
39.768 
zs,56o 

9,10a 

«3.o43 
6,093 
903,946 
88,891 
•4.933 
84.954 
»3.8o5 


•45.483 
•7,140 

8.167 
3».363 
36.894 
".397 

8,7*7 
ao,88e 

5, 53* 

«9«.473 
83.»74 
«3.^7t 
77.067 
",536 


Percent, 
9-S 
7.8 
8.9 
7.« 
7.8 

10.S 
4*3 

X0.5 

io.t 
6.4 
6.6 
7.« 
7.« 

X0.1 


Total.. 


847,7x6      783. •06 


8.1 


Of  every  1,000  inhabitants  of  the  total  population  of  Austria  there  were 
36  depositors  in  1891,  against  34  in  1890. 
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Ttile  skcwimg  the  nrnnber  0/ depositors  to  each  j^ooo  inhabitants  of  the  total  popuUUion  in 

the  different  croum  lands. 


Crown  land. 


1891.       1890. 


Lover  Aostria. 

Upper  Anttiia^...^M......^ 

Sabbar^..^..... .... 

Tyrol  and  Voiarlbeif ........ 

Snrria. 

C*T*fttf'^  u. «..«,-.   .■■■1 


The  coast  landa  (latxia,  G5riu  and  Gradisca,  and  Trieste).. 
Palmaria. ..«« »»• » 


Galida... 


lOI 

96 

37 

35 

5« 

48 

36 

34 

3« 

■9 

34 

3« 

x8 

x8 

33 

¥> 

IX 

IX 

35 

33 

39 

37 

4« 

39 

«3 

xa 

ai 

ao 

Lower  and  Upper  Austria,  Salzburg,  Moravia,  and  Silesia  show  a  larger 
number  of  depositors  than  the  other  crown  lands,  while  Dalmatia  has  the 
lowest  average  number  of  depositors. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  depositors  according  to  age,  sex,  and  ability  to  write. 


X891. 

Preceding  yean. 

Claaaificatioii. 

Newdepos- 
iton. 

^r 

Newdepos- 
Uora. 

Dquida- 
Uons. 

4/r. 

Up  to  xo  years. 

xo  to  ao  years.... «..« 

•0  to  30  years. - 

30  to  40  years 

40  to  30  yean « « 

50  to  60  years » 

60 to  70  years...........^.............. .«^.............. 

70  to  80  yean..... mm 

•5,570 

40,4<>5 

35,693 

•9,564 

7,788 

.,04a 

1,904 

591 

«35 
X3 

83 
x,869 

6,347 
33,698 
16,556 
««,779 

6,848 

a,44« 
780 
54« 
X59 

IX 

77 
1,977 

a35,7»« 

474,758 

•91,704 

"69,874 

7»,947 

96,901 

XX, 510 

4,143 
806 

48 
x,a97 

19,700 

40,697 

•03,669 

««8,439 

83,803 

43,597 

»4,»93 

4,494 

«.7a9 

647 

33 

348 

X9,999 

8oto9o  years 

Om  90  years 

Ace  iniknowii...M..M m « 

CorpofatSoBB,  ctc^ m. 

Total M 

»44,947 

80,437 

«, 307, 699 

594,493 

Sex, 

Make 

Peaaks 

90»343 

5».735 

x,869 

5«,»3«> 

97,030 

x,977 

843*9a5 

444,004 

19,700 

369,785 

X48,7i6 

CoiporataoDa,etc...MM. » m ». 

ia,9a9 

TolaL M M. « M.M 

«44,947 

80,437 

•,307,699 

594,493 

Ability  tp  wriU. 

AWetowrfta.M „ 

Not  aUa  to  writa...M « „ 

UafnOVn      a-  xa          .       .    X. 

I«4,i37 

«,779 

17,179 

1,869 

70.756 

X,097 

7,377 
1,977 

1,138,446 

"7,35a 

99,931 

X9,700 

489, X9X 

9x,x86 

8,194 

19,999 

Total 

X44,947 

80,437 

1,307,699 

S94,493 
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TcMi  skewing  the  nttmbtr  tf  depositors  according  to  qge,  sex,  and  obiiHy  to  mriti   ■Contfd. 


ClinWotiop. 


Are. 


Up  to  10  ymn^., 

10  to  K>  yean 

•0  to  30  yean 

JO  to  40  yean. ...... 

40  to  50  yean 

so  to  60  yean 

60  to  70  yean 

70  to  80  yean 

80 1090  yean ..< 

Over  90  yean 

Age  unknown 

Corpotatiowa»  etc.. 

Total 


Sex. 


Males.. 

Females 

Corporations,  etc.. 

Total 


Ability  to  write. 


Able  to  write 

Not  able  to  write.. 

Unknown 

Corporations,  etc. .. 

Total 


Total. 


Nevdepoa- 
kon. 


•6t,eti 

79»«35 

»,7«4 

4.«64 

94« 

6t 

i,3to 


«,4S«»576 


934.  •« 

4f«»739 

81,39* 


«.45».576 


,«6a,573 
i»9i«3« 
39.309 
",569 


«.45«.576 


Uqukla. 
tions. 


46,9T4 
•S7.a97 
t34.9M 
95.S«« 
30,445 

43 
4aS 

M,»99 


•«4,307 
•?7,9^ 
*9*»4«9 
to3.«3* 
••.590 
",309 

•,994 
•83 


604,860  j      847,7x6 


4«4,9X5 

t45,74« 

U,i99 


604,860 


55a.947 
•t,«i3 

15,501 

'4,«99 


604.860 


519,353 

3*>.393 

7,370 


847,716 


709,606 

to6,9i8 

•3.8oa 

7,370 


«47,7«6 


Percentage 
oi  depoei- 
ton  00  Dc- 
eemtesx. 


Per  cetti. 
•S.afii 
S».7»5 
M.697 
ta.asi 
3-373 
x.4Sa 


o.xa| 
•.•7 


6x.a6s 
0.87 


83.71 
za.  6x9 
S.808 
0.87 


Table  showing  the  number  of  depositors  accordinj^  to  ocet^ation. 


Oassificatioa. 


S891. 


itora. 


li^aida- 


Preceding  yeara. 


New  depos- 
itors. 


UcpiidiH 


Children 

Stndenu  and  school  children 

Private  penons 

Public  officials. ,. 

Other  offidab „ 

Clergymen. 

Memben  of  the  army. 

Merobera  oTthe  police  and  customs.. 

Scholara,  teachen,  and  artists 

Attoroejrs .«r...«. ».». 

Suxgeons  and  apotbeoarks 

Authora 

Merchanu. 

Manufacturen.. 

Craftsmen.. 

Merchanu'  clerks 

Workmen  in  lacfiories. «««i.m»^.. 

Workwomen 

Servanu 

Farmen. 


»i,«47 

35.45« 

14,684 

1,616 

3,488 

596 

3,*3a 

1.4^ 

3,135 

345 

570 

70 

«,3«5 

373 

a?.a3o 

4.^ 

a,  450 

3.858 

14,91s 

s,566 


4,344 
as, 386 
10,948 

i,ao6 

9,55x 
3«« 

s,fi3 

99* 
«.4a8 

«75 
33« 
9* 


■3,660 

a,«x9 
i,s69 
1,198 
6,5»5 
1,641 


x*o,S7S 

445,940 

95,405 

a3.a49 

4o,ao7 

7,«>3 

a8,737 

9.««7 

•6,817 

3,769 

5,758 

s,54« 

•5,356 

7,«4 

«77,^ 

36,007 

•s,s89 

•0,684 

97,549 

«5,«H« 


•«,«5y 
168,091 

43,649 

XO,91S 

«7,7o8 
•,9*3 

■»,S39 
«,4»3 

■0,85s 

•,9»7 

4,690 

x,9«4 

ti,3»o 

3,574 

76,199 

»9,5xa 

«9,5S9 

•,736 
35,089 
8.699 
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TeUt  sk&wing  the  mumier  ofieposiiTS  tucwdimg  to  g<,n;^artg««*-Conttotted. 


FanDcn'  workmeiu... 

Dty-laboren^^ » 

Miners  and  foresters.. 

Mariaen... 

CorpoiatioDS,  etc 

Occnpstidi  unknown. 

Total 


189Z. 


Newdepos- 
iion. 


»34 

«,75« 

661 

74 


«44»947 


Liquida- 


a86 
«64 
•85 

59 

t»a77 

356 

15 


80,437 


Preceding  yean. 


Newdepos- 
iton. 


8,089 

5,535 

643 
19,700 

•,584 
8e 


»,307,«^ 


Liquida^ 


a,96o 

4,Mfi 

«,f74 

•93 

ia,99a 

474 

57 


5«4,4«3 


Total. 


New  depos- 
itors. 


Litjuida- 
tions. 


Keiuauilug. 


Percentage 
of  deposi- 
toison  De- 
cemberji. 
189s. 


SoKkats  andscbool  children 

Plivatc  persons..... 

PudBc  officials.. • 

OdKrofficfek.. 

Ocfgymen^ 

Membefs  of  the  army 

Mcmbexs  of  the  police  and  cmtoms.... 
SdioUn,  teachers,  and  artists.. 

Sorgcons  and  apothecaries 

AnthocB.. 


Merchants'  derks........ 

Woricsien  in  bctones.... 


MariDen...»»».^. 
Corporations,  etc.. 


Z3a,4M 

4««,39' 

110,089 

«4,865 

43.«9S 

7.809 

33,389 

xo,69t 

a9,95« 

4,  "4 

6,3a8 

a,6xz 

a6.74i 

«,«S7 
fl04,88x 
40,653 
«4,739 
44, 54a 
MS,  461 
X7,6o7 
4,540 
9,780 

6.«96 

768 

81,469 

•,658 

93 


a6,oox 
190,977 

54,597 
ix,4x8 

«>,«59 
3,284 

14,653 
•#799 

xa,a8o 
3,xoe 
5,09a 
a,oxa 

ra,S4« 
5,796 

89,819 

",73» 

X3,79» 
9,934 

41,6x4 

10,340 
3,246 
5,010 
a,ao9 
35a 

«4,i99 

830 

7« 


xo6,4ax 
•9o,4»4 
55,493 
13,447 
•3,436 

4,585 
«7»737 

7,893 
17,67a 

s,oia 

1,306 

599 

14,300 

s,46x 

xx5,o6a 

18,93a 

10,948 

14,606 

70,847 

7»^ 

1,394 

4»770 

3*987 

416 

7,370 

i,8a8 


13.553 
34.358 

3-545 
1.586 
•.764 

O.S33 
8.093 
0.93 
a.  084 
OwXX9 
O.X54 
0.07 
1.67s 
0.39 
13.573 
8.833 
X.89X 
1.733 
8.357 
0.857 

O.X5B 

0.560 

•^47 
0.049 
0.87 
0.8x5 

0.00* 


Total.. 


z#45a,576 


604,860 


847,7x6 


lo  the  above  table  the  gratifying  fact  is  shown  that  in  189 1,  as  in  the 
years  {H'ecedtngy  people  of  limited  means  take  a  live  interest  in,  and  avail 
themselves  largely  of,  the  opportunity  offered  to  them  of  laying  by  their 
small  earnings  with  great  fiunlity  and  perfect  safety.  The  beneficial  influ- 
ence of  this  institution  in  awakening  and  strengthening  the  sense  of  econ- 
omy among  that  class  of  population  which  has  but  a  very  moderate  inoome 
(a  circumstance  of  high  political  importance)  is  made  evident  by  the  fact 
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that  in  189X  no  less  than  30,668,  that  is,  more  than  33  percent  of  the  total 
of  new  depositors  in  1891,  were  children  and  students.  Craftsmen,  laborers, 
and  tradespeople,  too,  to  a  great  extent  deposit  their  savings  in  the  postal 
savings  bank ;  and  the  number  of  servants  who  are  thus  la)ring  by  th^r 
pennies  is  increasing  from  year  to  year.  Clubs,  political  bodies,  corpora- 
tions, and  charitable  institutions  are  depositors  at  the  postal  savings  bank 
to  the  number  of  6,771,  against  6,134  ^  1890. 

TaSle  sAawin^  the  twmSer  of  iramsactwms. 


X891....... 

1690 

1S80....... 

iSSj-'SS . 


<»  351*643 

1,934,3x0 
1,8x8,953 


4^.909 
388,  X45 

«.790,5X« 


Total. 


5,671, 7x0 


S.«7«.8f6 


The  amount  of  money  deposited,  inclusive  of  interest  added  to  the  cap- 
ital stock,  was : 

Florim. 

«89i a3»3i5»393.»5 

xS^o- ",597,857.09 

18S3-89 98,518,278.43 

Total 143,431,528.67 

The  year  1891  shows  the  highest  amount  of  money  deposited  during  any 
one  year  since  the  instituting  of  the  postal  savings  bank. 

Tadle  showing  ike  amount  of  tramactiom. 


Deposbs* 


Amount.        Inurett, 


TotaL 


Paymenti. 


Z891 

X890. 

1889 

x883-'88.., 


Florint. 

•*»7*>»37^ 
3x,048,oa7 
18,195,056 
78,446,960 


Florin*. 
595.0x8 

549.830 
460,1x9 

«# 4*6, 133 


FUrin*. 
•3.3>5.394 
•«.  597.857 
18.655. X75 
79,863,103 


FUrima, 
<9.9X9,5^ 
«8,i97.M9 
>5.7«5t9«« 
«4»  756,908 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  first  deposits  and  number  of 
additional  deposits  in  1890  and  1891 : 


Yew. 

First  depodti. 

NomlMr. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

I89I 

x8oo 



144.947 
X4o,xis 

10.7 
X0.9 

X,  •06,696 

«, '37.693 

•9.3 

The  average  value  of  each  deposit  in  1891  was  16.81  florins;  in  1890, 
16.47  florins. 
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The  Dttmber  and  amounts  of  the  different  deposits  and  payments  in  1891 
were  as  follows : 


Dctcripciop. 


Number  of 


Number  of 


•47,581 

7,350 

M5,ios 

•7»46» 

4a5.7o6 

1x3, 4tt 

x6o,995 

80,683 

>o8,398 

100,847 

94.3^4 

54,668 

46,781 

37,39« 

M,M9 

•3,300 

8,9«3 

10.658 

6,469 

6,88s 

5,700 

4,860 

The  following  statement  shows  the  details  of  the  deposits : 

Florins. 

Total  amoimt  of  MTiDgs  deposited  1x11891.. 22,720,376.09 

Total  amoviiit  of  deposits  withdrawn  in  1891 i9»9i9>565.o6 

Balance., 2,800,811.03 

lolcrat  added  to  capital  stock... 595>oi7.83 

Total  sayings  in  1891... 3>395>828.86 

Total  dq>osits,  indnsiye  of  interest  added  to  the  capital  stock,  on  Decem- 
ber 31, 1890.. 21,446,165.77 

Savings  of  847,716  depositors  on  December  31, 1891 24,841 ,994.63 

The  average  value  of  each  deposit  on  December  31  for  the  past  nine 
years  was  as  follows : 


Year. 

Value. 

Year. 

Vahm. 

i89t. 

1%0. 

1889. 

x888 

...«.«...„ « 

Florim. 
19.30 
•7.16 
•4.89 
tta.88 
«i.«7 

i886» 

1885.. 

J884.. 

1883 

i  ii 

1    1  i 

:    :    :    : 
:    :    :    : 



Florim, 
19.  ^7 
17.80 
X4.50 
IX.  34 

"•••- --...—'- 

On  December  31,  1891,  the  depositors  had  their  savings  deposited  as 
follows: 


Detcripdoo. 


Number.    Amount. 


sforlierli 
Stowl 

lOltSftioifaMU.^... 

SBleaooioriM...... 


JoeioVooolofiBiL.... 


•43,7>« 
xi9,93S 
47,755 
64,968 
X35.096 
41, "SB 
•8.^84 
90,1x4 
8,109 


Fhrhu. 

»89,967 

•4«,86s 

i9x,3» 

457, 73« 

3,55>,98i 

•,953,675 

3,857,^63 

6,«a7,5«9 

5,657,04s 
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The  percentage  of  depositors  was  as  fbRoirs : 


Year. 


Uptos 

Stoioo 

ftfoKtlin 

florins 

florins. 

100  florins. 

Ptrctnt. 

Ptretwi. 

Pwrctwi. 

57.89 

34.  M 

^M 

57.18 

J5."4 

^sl 

58.04 

35.  «7 

f^n 

59-6 

M-S 

S>9 

6k 

33-9 

5.1 

60.7 

34.6 

4.7 

6a 

3a- S 

i^\ 

I89I, 

1890. 

X889. 

x888. 
X887. 
1886. 
.S85. 


CHECK  DEPARTMENT. 

The  number  of  depositors  in  the  check  department  on  December  31, 
1891,  was  19,391,  which  is  an  increase  of  1,583. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  transactions  in  1891 : 

Florins. 

Deposits,  inclusive  of  interest  added  to  capital  stock,  in  1891 1, 001 ,855,540.31 

Deposits  withdrawn  in  1891 998,376,144.2s 

Total 2,000,231,684.59 

Transactions  in  i890« 1,759,141,028.43 


The  number  of  new  depositors  was  as  follows : 


1891.. 


a,55o 

1890 2,694 

Preceding  years 19)848 

Total 25,092 

Of  the  1 9, 39 1  persons  and  business  ^rms  having  check  accounts  at  the 
postal  savings  banks  on  December  31,  189 1,  19,173  were  domiciled  in 
Austria  and  218  in  Himgary  and  foreign  countries,  as  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing table : 


Coostxy. 


X89X.       1890. 


Austria... 

Hungary 

Bosnia  and  Heraegovlna.. 

United  Sutes 

Germany.. 

England 

France 

Greece - 

Italy , -... 


«9.»73 

«39 

5 


17,665 
80 


Swiiserland  . 
Senria. 

Total.. 


»9»39« 


I7,fc8 


The  dqx>sitors  were  distributed  in  3,041  places  (against  1,921  places  on 
December  31,  1890),  of  which  i>947  places  are  located  in  Austria  and  94 
places  in  Hungary  and  foreign  countries.     The  number  of  depositon  in  one 
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and  the  same  place  is  steadily  increasing.  The  number  of  places  in  which 
there  are  at  least  10  depositors  has  increased  from  227  to  240  during  1891. 
On  comparing  the  number  of  depositors  in  1891  with  that  of  1890,  Vienna 
shows  an 'increase  of  405,  or  8  percent;  Prague,  130,  or  9  percent;  Gratz, 
38,  or  15  per  cent;  Lintz,  ai,  or  10  per  cent;  and  Trieste,  39,  or  16  per 
cent 

The  transactions,  /.  e.,  moneys  deposited,  moneys  paid  out,  and  adding 
of  interest  to  capital  stock,  were  as  follows : 


Year. 

Number. 

AOMOIlt. 

.•91 

«V. - 

•,69t,t59 

7.668.49« 

••,7«4,586 

FUrinf. 

•,000,  «3^  684. 59 
«.75o»»4«,oa8.43 
5, 566,680,  X07.8* 

Total     „ 

39,»44.343 

9»3a6,o5a,8ao.84 



In  1891  the  transactions  in  Vienna  represented  the  sum  of  545*434,947 
florins;  Prague,  83,170,407  florins;  Brunn,  30,002,918  florins;  Trieste, 
21,574,647  florins;  Gratz,  20,481,443  florins;  Lintz,  11,264,525  florins; 
Reichenberg,  10,517,575  florins;  Pilsen,  10,422,449  florins. 

The  average  number  of  daily  transactions  in  1891  was  23,812,  and  in 
1890,  21,009. 

The  average  number  and  vahie  of  transactions  with  each  depositor  were 
as  follows : 


Vaar. 

Number. 

Value. 

ifAf                                                                „ „.„.,, ....^ ,,-„ ^,,,.„„.. ,..„ 

4«7 
409 

FUrin*. 
98,859 
93,870 

tfl^               ..,- , , -—,.,.,,,,,„,. ,. 

The  number  and  amount  of  deposits  were: 

Year. 

Number. 

Amount. 

^h^-      - - - 

6y9oa,r4o 
6.o6,,4ax 

FJorint. 
i,oot,448,4oo.3i 
880^363,809.02 

Hence  the  number  of  deposits  in  1891  increased  by  835,259,  representing 
an  increase  of  121,084,591.30  florins  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 

The  average  value  of  the  deposits  in  1891  was  145.08  florins,  against 
145.09  florins  in  1890. 

The  average  total  number  of  deposits  in  favor  of  each  depositor  in  1891 
^*^  359>  representing  49,191.89  florint^  againM  313,  representing  46,977.64 
iorins,  in  1S90. 

In  1891  there  were  Baade  5>6i 7,639  deposits  (Si. 3  per  cent,  against  80.8 
per  cent  in  1890)  in  sums  up  to  150  florins^  1,126,725  deposits  (16.3  per 
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cent,  against  17  per  cent  in  1890)  in  sums  up  to  i»ooo  florins,  and  160,579 
deposits  (3.4  per  cent,  against  3.3  per  cent  in  1890)  in  sums  over  1,000 
florins. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  details  of  the  deposits : 

Florins. 

DqxMitsin  1891 1,001,448,400.31 

WithdntwaU  in  1891.. 998,376,144.28 

Btlance 3,072,256.03 

Interest  added  to  capital  stock  on  December  31, 1891 407,140.00 

Total  balance.^ 3>479>396-03 

Balance  on  December  31, 1890 34fOio»774-57 

^Total  balance  December  31, 1891 37»490,i7o.6o 


Average  doe  to  each  depositor  December  31,  189 1, 
Arerage  due  to  each  depositor  December  31, 1890. 


",933.38 

- 1,970.65 

The  number  of  depositors  and  the  value  of  deposits  on  December  31, 
1891,  according  to  the  sums  deposited,  were  as  follows: 


DMcripdoo. 


Depodton. 


Value  of  depodtt. 


Number. 

Per  cent. 

Amount. 

Perocm. 

Fl^rint. 

4«90S 

•5.38 

637.308 

1.93 

3*489 

x8.05 

95«.«65 

S.88 

•.3a8 

xa.05 

I,Ol6,OKO 

3.07 

•,8e6 

14.64 

•,7i4,8t6 

8.8X 

•,304 

"43 

3,37«,7«i 

aocss 

1,048 

5.4« 

•«553>946 

7.7» 

5S6 

•.88 

>>9(",59S 

5.75 

390 

s.oe 

«,7«8.o68 

5.» 

795 

4.  II 

4,446,674 

"3.44 

394 

8.04 

5*395.436 

.6.3. 

95 

0.49 

•.•96.959 

6.94 

40 

o.ai 

'.367,037 

4.13 

18 

0.06 

568,019 

«-7 

43 

0.8S 

4,xa6,6i4 

IS.  48 

XOO  to  I50fl0VlB8 

150  to  300  florins 

300  to  500  florins 

500  to  XfOOo  florins 

xfico  to  s,ooo  florins...., 
SjOoo  to  3j000  florins.... 

3yOooto  4/x)0  florins 

4,000  to  SjOoo  florins..*. 
l/xo  to  lOjOoo  florins... 
zo^ooo  to  so/)oo  florins.. 
ao/x)Oto  30,000  florins.. 
30,000  to  40/x)0  florins.. 
40,000  to  so/»o  florins., 
50,000  florins  and  over.. 


Of  the  total  of  deposits  55.48  per  cent  (against  55.05  per  cent  in  1890) 
is  of  a  smaller  amount  than  500  florins,  27.07  per  cent  (against  37.11  per 
cent  in  1890)  of  from  500  to  2,000  florins,  and  17.45  per  cent  (against  17.84 
per  cent  in  1890)  of  more  than  2,000  florins.  Till  December  31,  1891, 
there  were  74,350  blank  check  forms  delivered  to  depositors.  For  each  form 
the  legal  tax  of  2  kreutzers  was  paid  to  the  Government,  making  the  total 
sum  of  172,201.62  florins,  of  which  35,052.80  florins  were  paid  in  1891. 

CXEARING    DEPARTMENT. 

This  branch,  too,  shows  an  increase  of  1,154  members,  numbering  on 
December  31, 1891, 13,354  members,  making  69  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  depositors  in  the  check  department.  On  December  31,  1891,  13,189 
(against  12,105  in  1890)  members  were  residing  in  Austria,  no  (against  58 
in  1890)  in  Hungary,  and  55  (against  37  in  1890)  in  foreign  countries. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  amount  of  tiansactioiis : 


Year. 

Number. 

Amooit. 

1891. « ^ 

il^ft  ^ , ,^„ 

i,3K>,ti8a 
1,184,560 
3.485,818 

Fierim. 
6M,s83,84t.68 
5a8,5«4,59a.8« 
«»378,i73»933.3« 

PraocdhvTcan... 

- - 

Total™       

5»99*»*^ 

fl,5*6,98a,374.8« 

The  number  and  amount  of  items  of  booking  to  the  credit  or  debit  of 
the  members  were  as  follows: 


NoBiber. 


1891..-. 
1890..... 
X889...,. 


660,341 
S9>,*8o 

',835.4x4 


FUrhu, 

3zo,i4i.9>4-34 
964.  •60,996.41 
016,683, 15s. 5S 
47«,403,8xi.i5 


The  average  value  of  each  item  booked  to  the  credit  or  debit  of  the 
members  of  the  clearing  department  was  469.67  florins  in  1891,  against 
446.18  florins  in  1890.  The  average  number  of  items  thus  booked  for  each 
member  was  48  in  1891,  against  47  in  1890.  The  average  amount  booked 
to  the  credit  or  debit  of  each  member  was  22,500.14  florins  in  1891,  against 
20,948.26  florins  in  1890. 

MISCELLANBOUS. 

There  were  2,357,339  receipts  sent  by  letter  mail  to  the  postal  savings 
bank  in  1891,  against  2,189,721  in  1890.  There  were  6,005,341  receipts 
forwarded  by  the  postal  savings  bank  in  1891,  against  5,436,941  in  1890. 

One  hundred  and  seventeen  new  post-oflices  were  opened  in  1891  which 
were  entrusted  with  the  postal  savings  bank  business.  Seven  post-offices  were 
closed. 

On  December  31,  1891,  there  were  4,767  post-offices  (against  4,657  in 
1890)  connected  with  the  postal  savings  bank,  making  an  average  of  i  postal 
savings  bank  office  for  every  62.9  square  kilometers  or  5,000  inhabitants. 

In  1 89 1  the  total  income  and  expenses  of  the  postal  savings  bank  were 
as  follows: 

Florino. 

Income 1,914,900.40 

RipcMci.. 884,394.42 

Net  profit 1,030,505.98 

Profit  in  1890- 856,058.47 

Incrcmse... 174,447.51 

For  taxes,  etc.,  the  fiscal  received  41,806.24  florins  in  1891,  against  37,- 
440.52  florins  in  1890. 
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Twenty  per  cent  of  the  profit  is  to  be  added  to  die  pennon  fimds»  the 
balance  to  the  reserve  funds  of  the  postal  savings  bank  and  check  department. 

JULIUS  GOLDSCHMIDT, 

Consul'  GeneraL 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Vienna^  May  289 1892. 


THE  ORANGE   FREE  STATE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSULAR  AGENT  LANDGRAP,  OP  BLOEMFONTEIN. 
AGRICULTURE. 

Since  this  country  is  specially  adapted  for  agriculture,  the  soil  being  par- 
ticularly fertile,  great  progress  has  been  made  for  the  last  few  years  in  this 
branch  of  industry.  Proofs  of  this  have  been  given  in  almost  every  district 
of  the  Orange  Free  State  by  the  yearly  successful  and  well-supplied  ''shows" 
held  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  different  districts.  The  Government 
of  the  Orange  Free  State  has  greatly  encouraged  agriculture  and  voted 
money  liberally  for  the  support  of  these  agricultural  exhibitions. 

During  the  last  year,  however,  agriculture  has  been  little  less  than  a  fail- 
ure, owing  to  the  many  swarms  of  locusts  that  have  overrun  the  country, 
not  only  devouring  the  crops  of  cultivated  lands,  but  also  attacking  fruit- 
bearing  trees.  Nothing  has  yet  been  done  to  exterminate  these  insects; 
neither  are  there  any  means  known  of  getting  rid  of  them.  On  this  ac- 
count, grain  will  not  only  become  very  high  in  price,  but  will  have  to  be 
imported  to  meet  the  demand. 

The  market  price  for  wheat  meal  up  to  date  is  ^8  per  aoo  pounds ;  maize, 
^4.50  to  |6  per  muid  of  2.838  bushels;  millet,  from  ^4  to  I5  per  muid; 
chafT,  from  |i .  1 2  to  |2  per  bale ;  oat  hay,  from  ^1.50  to  %2  per  100  pounds; 
and  potatoes,  from  I2.50  to  I3  per  100  pounds. 

cx)mmercb; 

On  account  of  the  increasing  population  through  immigration,  partly 
attracted  by  the  discovery  of  minerals  and  partly  on  account  of  the  salubri- 
ous climate  (particularly  suitable  for  consumptive  invalids),  the  demand  for 
foreign  goods  has  been  greater  than  any  other  year.  Since  this  Republic 
does  not  own  any  manufactories,  every  manufactured  article  of  whatever 
kind  must  be  imported.  Most  of  the  trade  up  to  the  present  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  and  German  nations,  yet  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  imported  rough  goods  bears  the  American  trade-mark. 

It  is  on  no  account  presumption  to  state  that,  if  merchants  of  this  coun- 
try were  enabled  to  import  direct  from  the  United  States,  most  of  the  trade 
would  then  come  into  our  hands.  The  circuitous  route  via  England,  as  well 
as  the  double  tax  (of  transshipment  and  commission  charges  in  England 
and  customs  duty  at  the  South  African  harbors),  forms  the  only  obstacle. 
Direct  steamship  communication  would  not  only  remove  this  obstacle,  bat 
would  also  effect  a  reduction  in  the  prices  of  imported  goods. 
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The  following  is  a  price-list  of  certain  American  articles  as  sold  here : 

Agricultural itnplements, — Plows,  double  furrow,  from  I42  to  I52  each; 
plows,  treble  furrow  or  more,  from  ^50  to  J65  ;  common  plows,  No.  75, 
with  three  shares,  |io  each;  churns  (small  ones),  from  J5  to  J7  each;  and 
harrows,  from  |i2  to  %2\  each. 

Household  furniture. — Wardrobes,  from  ^20  to  |6o;  chest  of  drawers, 
from  %\i  to  $25  (with  or  without  mirrors);  4  to  8  feet  tables  (common), 
from  J6  to  $17;  organs,  from  ^85  to  I225. 

Building  material. — Corrugated  iron,  from  18  cents  to  20 cents  per  foot; 
wood,  from  8  cents  to  16  cents  per  foot. 

Groceries. — Rice,  from  8  to  10  cents  per  pound;  sugar,  from  8  to  16 
cents  per  pound ;  candles,  from  20  to  24  cents  per  pound ;  and  paraffin, 
from  $6  to  $8  per  case,  or  12  gallons. 

The  total  imports  of  the  Orange  Free  State  amount  yearly  to  |io,- 
000,000. 

The  total  exports,  which  consist  chiefly  of  wool,  mohair,  ostrich  feathers, 
hides,  horns,  gold,  and  diamonds,  amount  yearly  to  110,050,000. 

COMMUNICATION. 

The  first  line  of  railroad  has  now  been  completed  in  the  Orange  Free 
State  at  a  cost  of  113,140,900.  It  connects  Cape  Colony  in  the  south  and 
the  Transvaal  (South  African  Republic)  in  the  north  by  direct  communica- 
tion, covering  a  distance  of  334}^  miles  within  the  Orange  Free  State  be- 
tween both  the  extreme  points. 

Another  line  running  from  the  colony  of  Natal  to  Harrismith,  a  town 
situated  in  the  northeast  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  was  opened  on  July  13, 
1892. 

All  other  communication  is  by  means  of  coaches,  carts,  etc.  To  places 
where  there  is  no  railroad  goods  are  transported  by  bullock  wagons.  The 
rate  of  freight  by  rail  (according  to  the  class  of  goods)  is  from  4  to  11 
cents  per  ton  per  mile ;  by  bullock  wagon,  from  8  to  1 2  cents  per  ton  per 
mile. 

Telegraphic  communication  exists  all  over  the  state. 

FINANCE. 

The  revenue  of  the  Orange  Free  State  amounts  yearly  to  about  1 1,500, - 
000,  and  the  expenditure  to  about  11,250,000.  Banks  are  established  in 
nearly  every  town* 

LABOR. 

All  heavy  labor  is  mostly  performed  by  Kaffirs,  who  receive  from  48  to 
80  cents  per  diem.  Their  working  hours  are  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  in 
summer  and  from  7  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  in  winter.  The  Kaffirs  subsist  princi- 
pally on  Indian  com. 

Tradesmen  earn  from  I4  to  |6  per  diem.     It  may  be  remarked  that  all 
handicraft  is  in  the  hands  of  white  people* 
No.  144— "• 
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MINING. 


Diamonds, — Several  new  mines  have  lately  been  opened,  and  are  found 
to  contain  diamonds  of  good  (jiiality.  It  is  universally  known  that  dia- 
mond mines  exist  all  over  the  southern  part  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  but 
are  not  prospected  for,  due  either  to  the  absence  of  capitalists  or  specu- 
lators. The  Dutch  population  of  this  country  (and  the  largest  landowners) 
lack  the  enterprising  energy  for  discoveries.  At  present  the  attention  of 
foreign  capitalists  is  mostly  drawn  to  the  interior  of  Africa,  namely,  Ma- 
shonaland,  and  unless  mines  are  discovered  by  chance  they  will  not  be 
prospected  for.  The  output  of  Jagersfontein  (the  first  diamond  mine  dis- 
covered in  this  state)  for  the  month  of  June  was  15,57614  carats,  valued  at 
%  1 20,000. 

Coal. — A  rich  vein  of  coal  was  recently  discovered  near  Vereeniging,  a 
village  on  the  border  near  the  Vaal  River.  This  vein  has  been  found  to  be 
290  feet  deep.  Several  coal  mines  have  been  opened  during  the  last  six 
months.     Coal  is  sold  here  at  I15  per  ton. 

Gold. — Reef  gold  has  been  found  near  Lindegesfontein,  a  village  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  but,  owing  to  the  want  of  capital, 
the  mine  has  been  more  or  less  abandoned. 

PUBLIC   WORKS. 

Several  imposing  buildings  have  been  erected,  of  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Parliament  house,  at  a  cost  of  |2oo,ooo;  post-office,  $60,000; 
several  schools,  J  100,000;  and  bridges,  J  150,000. 

TECHNICAL    AND    INDUSTRIAL    EDUCATION. 

The  Orange  Free  State  Government  has  l>een  petitioned  to  erect  a  tech- 
nical and  industrial  educational  institution,  but  it  has  been  decided  by  the 
Volksraad  (congress)  to  postpone  the  matter. 

E.  R.  LANDGRAF, 

Consular  Agent. 
United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Bloemfonteiny  July  22^  i8g2. 


COAL   IN   SONORA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  SMITH,  OF  NO  GALES. 

The  coal  fields  commence  near  San  Marcial,  about  75  miles  northeast  of 
Guaymas,  extending  east  90  miles  or  .so  to  Trinidad. 

From  Ortiz  station,  on  the  railroad,  to  the  commencement  of  the  coal  belt 
the  distance  is  probably  about  40  miles,  but  the  proper  outlet  for  this  coal 
would  be  a  road  direct  from  Guaymas. 

In  an  investigation  and  report  upon  coal  in  Sonora,  made  by  me  in  Octo- 
ber, 1890,  I  found  that  between  the  parallels  32°  and  34°  coal  is  found  at 
the  4bove-naraed  place;  again  near  Fronteras,  Sonora;  again  in  the  Chiri- 
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cahua  Mountains,  in  Arizona,  about  40  miles  east  of  Willcox,  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  Raihx)ad;  again  northwest  from  Willcox  about  70  miles,  on  the  San 
Carlos  Indian  reservation;  again  further  north,  near  Fort  Apache;  again 
fiirther  north,  at  Evanston,  Wyo. ;  and  again  further  north,  in  the  State  of 
Montana.  From  this  it  would  seem  there  is  a  coal  belt  extending  north  from 
San  Marcial,  Sonora,  between  these  two  parallels,  thousands  of  miles.  The 
Sonora  coal  fields  have  been  prospected  some  with  the  diamond  drill,  but  no 
mines  have  been  opened  up. 

On  account  of  their  close  proximity  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Pacific, 
they  are  valuable,  and  with  proper  management  they  could  be  made  to  pay 
handsomely. 

DELOS  H.  SMITH, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

NogaUs^  June  /j,  i8g2. 


TREES   IN    FRENCH   CITIES. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  KNOWLES,  OP  BORDEAUX. 

One  of  the  chief  beauties  of  the  larger  French  cities  and  second  only  to 
their  magnificent  edifices  and  monuments  are  the  trees. 

The  almost  interminable  vistas  of  chestnuts  and  acacias  stretching -along 
the  broad  and  superbly  paved  avenues  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  their  bend- 
ing branches  almost  touching  one  another  in  one  endless  arch  of  verdure, 
forai  not  only  a  delightful  perspective  for  the  eye  of  resident  and  visitor 
alike,  but  serve  to  add  beauty  to  cities  already  beautiful  and  grace  and  sym- 
metry to  whatever  might  be  harsh  and  forbidding. 

It  must  not  be  presumed,  however,  that  the  existence  of  this  veritable 
rus  in  urbe  is  the  result  of  nature's  handiwork  alone,  for  science  and  art 
have  each  in  turn  lent  their  aid  in  converting  these  great  centers  into  tre- 
mendous forest  gardens. 

In  short,  the  planting  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  the  trees  in  French 
cities  is  an  item  of  no  little  import  in  the  annual  budget  prepared  by  the 
municipal  council.  Nor  does  this  body  look  upon  their  preservation  as  a 
matter  of  less  consequence  than  the  repairing  of  its  roadways  or  the  light- 
ing of  its  streets. 

The  climate  and  soil  of  France  are  not  suited  to  the  nurture  and  growth 
of  every  sort  of  tree,  so  that  those  chosen  to  line  the  avenues  and  boule- 
vards of  her  cities  must  be  selected  with  no  little  judgment. 

Chestnuts  thrive  wondrously.  They  grow  well  on  a  not  too  rich  or 
generous  soil,  but  require  at  the  same  time  frequent  watering  at  the  roots. 
The  elm  is  also  a  favorite  tree  with  the  professional  landscape  gardeners, 
though  they  are,  unfortunately,  extremely  susceptible  to  the  destructive 
work  of  worms  and  insects.     Maples  grow  slowly,  but  they  are  hardy  and 
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strong  in  the  end.  Add  to  these  the  acacia,  the  linden,  the  sycamore,  the 
oak,  and  the  buttonwood,  and  the  list  of  trees  that  live  and  thrive  to  advan- 
tage in  the  great  continental  cities  approaches  completion. 

France  imports  a  great  many  of  her  fruit,  as  well  as  shade,  trees,  and  the 
utmost  precaution  is  taken  as  to  where  these  shall  be  planted.  Handfuls  of 
earth  from  each  and  every  spot  where  a  tree  is  to  be  placed  are  carefully 
examined  and  analyzed.  Upon  ground  rich  and  moist  the  trees  from  the 
United  States  grow  best.  A  sandy  soil  is  most  favorable  to  resinous  trunks, 
and  so  on  in  proi)ortion  to  the  teachings  of  science  and  arboriculture. 

In  squares  and  parks,  though  more  especially  along  the  principal  thor- 
oughfares, where  the  trees  are  planted  about  20  feet  apart,  particular  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  replacing  of  the  dead  or  dying  by  healthy  trees  of  the 
same  species.  In  this  way  the  line  of  perspective  is  never  broken,  nor  is 
the  vision  repelled  by  the  absence  of  a  single  trunk. 

It  would  seem  that  a  great  many  American  cities,  with  their  tremendous 
expanse  of  stone,  brick,  and  iron  facades,  might  profit  in  the  provision  of 
shade  and  verdure  by  the  example  set  by  the  cities  of  France.  Sidewalk 
locomotion  would  be  facilitated  in  the  summer  months  by  equal  protection 
from  the  sun's  rays  on  both  sides  of  the  street,  while  grace  combined  with 
genuine  utility  would  serve  to  make  the  avenues  as  attractive,  perhaps,  as 
some  of  them  are  now  forbidding. 

An  excellent  reason  may  be  ascribed  for  the  excessive  care  which  the 
French  bestow  upon  their  arteries  of  metropolitan  traffic.  The  nation,  as  a 
whole,  spends  (whenever  temperature  and  the  elements  permit)  the  best  part 
of  its  leisure  time  in  the  open  air.  Home  life,  in  the  true  Anglo-Saxon  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  is  something  that  has,  in  this  land  of  sunshine  and  out- 
door pleasure,  an  existence  in  name  only.  The  Frenchman  looks  upon  the 
streets  of  his  native  city  and  the  adornment  of  the  same  much  as  an  American 
does  upon  the  decoration  of  his  domicile.  Hence  the  attraction  of  the  for- 
mer and  the  indifference  sometimes  displayed  in  the  artistic  arrangement  of 
the  latter. 

Charles  Kingsley,  the  great  essayist,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  verdure  is  just  as  essential  to  life  as  air  itself,  and  that  the 
kitchen  garden  of  the  laborer  goes  as  much  to  add  a  touch  of  sunshine  to  his 
moral  being  as  a  bunch  of  roses  to  an  invalid  or  the  Royal  Park  to  the 
Queen  of  England.  The  proof  of  the  theory,  which  is  a  truer  one  than 
may  at  first  appear,  is  in  the  witnessing  of  the  crowds  of  poor  that  flock  in 
summer  time  to  any  spot  where  grass  and  foliage  exist.  The  French  know 
this.  They  plant  trees  and  lay  out  flower  beds  in  every  available  corner 
within  their  cities*  boundaries,  while  the  benefit  wrought  thereby  is  too 
self-evident  to  demand  interpretation. 

HORACE  G.  KNOWLES, 

Consul 

United  States  Consulate, 

Bordeaux y  May  12,  i8g2. 
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RAINFALL   IN    URUGUAY. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  HILL,  OF  MONTE I'/DEO, 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  a  record  of  rainfall  during  ten  years  at 
Prange's  Estancia  Company,  near  Nueva  Alemania,  Uruguay,  in  longitude 
58®  21'  west  from  Greenwich.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  rainfall  seems  to  be 
greatest  in  January  and  December,  and  that  February  is  the  driest  month. 
I  hear  it  said  that  in  former  years  the  season  of  heaviest  rainfall  was  from 
July  to  September — midwinter  here.  If  this  be  so,  the  climate  would  ap- 
I)ear  to  be  changing.  Considerable  interest  has  been  aroused  here  in  me- 
teoro!  jgical  matters.  The  chief  of  the  bureau  has  now  forty-five  pluviom- 
eters placed  at  various  stations  throughout  the  country. 

Table  shtnvin^  quantity  oframfallat  Concordia  estancia  from  1882  to  i8gi. 


Month. 


Janoary...^., 
February-... 

March_ 

.\pril_ 

May 

June..„ 

M~ 

August. 

>«pi  ember.., 

Oaoiw . 

November.., 
December ,,. 

Total. 


1889.        X883.        Z884.        1885.        1886.        1887. 


Inches, 

7.93 
X.86 
0.82 

4.  as 

1.05 

3.8 

1.8 

8.85 

1.76 

3.73 
7.8fl 

4-x 


46.77 


Inches. 

4.9« 
0.31 
13.67 
a.  18 
6.05 
4.64 
5. 36 
«-34 
7.63 
3.43 
3.81 
3" 


55-43 


Inches. 
4-54 
0.5 
6.77 
10.98 

0.03 
4.08 
0.99 
I.  14 

8.36 

3« 

3.4a 

361 


46.71 


Inches. 
3-3« 
3.93 

3-59 
a.  68 

5- "3 

O.  IX 

5.01 
3.97 
a.  78 
6.78 
4.67 
11.44 


5a.  7 


Inche. 
3- 05 
a.  8 
a.  16 
4.48 
a.  55 
1.83 
o.x6 


6.89 
a.  63 
1. 81 
3-49 


31.84 


Inches. 

5-93 
X.09 
0.87 
1.52 


4.36 
398 
4.21 

4.95 
1.8 
»-53 

_  ^•^^' 
35.  a 


Month. 


1888. 

X889. 

X890. 

.89X. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0.67 

X3.XI 

4.76 

4.49 

X.64 

4.8 

3-47' 

3.38 

a.  77 

6.83 

9-74 

3-45 

3-53 

8.76 

3.66 

3-94 

0.4a 

5.8x 

X.05 

5-35 

0.68 

3.48 

0.96 

4.07 

3- 05 

3.84 

X.8 

X0.61 

6.39 

4-37 

4.08 

4.89 

7.96 

0.42 

0.86 

0.75 

3.13 

a.  14 

3.5 

4.08 

5-74 

a.  82 

»-34 

2.47 

7.36 

8.88 

3.83 

z.  18 

43.33 

65.25 

38.05 

48.66 

Total. 


January 

February .».. 

.March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August ... 

September.. 

October 

November.., 
I>coember.„ 

Total. 


Inches. 
53.7 
33.08 
50.66 
44.9S 
27-  4.? 
27.01 

35.9 
39- 24 
42. 26 

32-29 
35.43 

51.86 


FRANK  D.  HILL, 

Consul, 


United  States  Consulate, 

Montevideo^  May  12^  1892. 
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MEXICAN   ORANGES    FOR   THE    UNITED  STATES. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  SMITH,  OF  NOGALES. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  report  of  oranges  passing  this  con- 
sulate during  the  season  of  i89i-'92,  showing  number  of  boxes,  value,  and 
points  in  the  United  States  to  which  they  were  shipped. 

Altogether  there  were  75  carloads  shipped  during  the  season  to  points 
as  follows:  Denver,  24;  St.  Joseph,  19;  Los  Angeles,  8;  Nogales,  6;  Bur- 
lington, 5;  Albuquerque,  San  Francisco,  and  Minneapolis,  3  each;  Kansas 
City,  2;  and  Sioux  City  and  Salina,  i  each.  A  peculiar  feature  of  these 
shipments  is  that  8  carloads  went  to  Los  Angeles,  where  oranges  are  pro- 
duced to  so  large  an  extent;  also,  3  carloads  to  San  Francisco,  making  11 
carloads  to  a  State  where  the  orange  is  the  principal  crop. 

The  increase  this  year  over  that  of  last  was  3,598  boxes,  nearly  l^%  per 
cent,  and  the  price  averaged  about  10  cents  per  box  higher  than  last  year. 

This  industry  is  increasing  in  importance  in  Sonora,  and  I  am  told  that 
the  crop  for  next  season  has  already  been  contracted  for  by  dealers  in  the 
United  States. 

Table  showing  the  quantity  and  value  0/ oranges  exported  to  the  United  States  from  Mexico 
from  Nvvember  21 ,  i8gi,  to  April  jo,  i8g2. 


Whither  exported. 


Albuquerque,  N.  Mcx 

Burlington,  Iowa.„ 

Denver,  Colo 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Nogales,  Ariz 

Salina,  Kans 

San  Francisco,  Cal , 

Sioux  City,  lovra 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.. 

Total , 


Boxes. 


>,o93 
1,671 

7,543 

857 

2,627 

1,028 

8x7 

378 

Z,02I 

6,394 
23,941 


Value. 


In  Mexican 
money. 


Ia.098 

3.972 
15,060 
z,6oo 
5,«54 
9,04a 
",525 
730 
«,365 
1,094 
ia,6x3 


47,583 


In  United 
States 
money. 


11,756-03 
«,736.99 

19,605.  t3 

»,339  » 
4.39760 
J,709.»5 
X, 276.4a 

61 1. 01 
x,979-50 

857.09 

10,5570^ 


39,8»5»9 


Mexican  money  is  changed  to  United  States  money  at  83.7  cents  to  the 
dollar. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  value  of  boxes  and  barrels  was  15,199.50 
in  Mexican  money,  or  14,351.98  in  United  States  money. 

DELOS  H.  SMITH, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Nogalesy  May  //,  i8g2. 
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IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  URUGUAY. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  HILL,  OF  MONTEVIDEO. 
Table  thawing  the  imports  of  Uruguay  for  the  first  three  months  of  i8g2. 


Articles. 


liquors,  etc 

ComesUbles,  etc 

Tobacco,  etc 

Dry  goods,  etc 

Keady-made  clothing,  etc.. 


Value. 


I747.750-33 

«,<»9. 765.17 

95,020.44 

884,225.23 

345,505-52 


Articles. 


Machinery,  etc 

I  Miscellaneous 

Cattle  on  the  hoof. 


Value. 


#',077,961.32 
576,718.65 
39,990.20 


Total I    4.796,936.86 

I 


Table  showing  the  exports  from  Uruguay  for  the  first  thr,  c  mouths  of  j8g3. 


Articles. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Value. 

$253,472.50 

7,976, t72. 04 

68,749.81 

69,860.93 

! 

$37,046.75 

Total 

8,398,302.03 

MkceUaneoos ^ ^ 

United  States  Consulate, 

Montevideo^  May  I2y  i8g2. 


FRANK  D.  HILL, 

Consul. 


AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS   IN    SPAIN. 

REPORT  BV  CONSUL  TURNER,  OF  CADIZ. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  the  Department,  in  answer  to  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  a  New  York  agency  for  some  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of 
agricultural  machines  and  implements  in  the  United  States,  the  full  assurance 
that,  if  urged  by  a  man  who  understands  the  methods  that  obtain  in  intro- 
ducing the  use  of  new  machinery  in  the  Western  States,  the  following  imple- 
ments will  be  easily  introduced  into  this  market,  viz :  Plows,  cultivators, 
harrows,  hand  drills,  seeders,  fanning  mills,  feed-cutters,  spraying  apparatus 
for  orchards  and  vineyards,  horse- tread  powers  and  windmills  of  all  styles, 
dogcarts,  wagons,  carriages,  and  buggies. 

The  laws  for  the  collection  of  debts  are  all  in  favor  of  the  creditor,  and, 
as  a  rule,  the  Spanish  dealer  has  a  high  sense  of  honor  and  is  perfectly  safe. 
Notes  can  always  be  discounted  at  4  or  5  per  cent  in  the  local  banks. 

R.  VV.  TURNER, 

ConsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Cadiz,  Jhly  12 y  i8q2. 
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ANTIGUA  TRADE   TAX. 

REPOR T  BY  VICE-  CONSUL  GA LBRA ITU.  ' 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  Department  that  when  the  trade  tax*  wa> 
passed  by  the  government  here,  I  was  informed  by  the  governor,  Sir  William 
Haynes  Smith,  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  would  be  enforced  against  all 
goods  imported  into  the  colony.  At  first  this  was  carried  out  in  a  very  in- 
different manner ;  lately,  however,  the  custom-house  authorities  have  ceased 
to  charge  it  on  all  goods  imported  through  the  parcel  post.  As  most  of  the 
goods  imported  in  this  manner  come  from  the  United  Kingdom,  its  effect  is 
a  discrimination  in  favor  of  packages  of  English  goods. 

I  have  drawn  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  this  matter,  and  am  told 
that  goods  imported  in  like  manner  from  the  United  States  will  also  be  ad- 
mitted without  paying  the  tax.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  through 
the  parcel  post  are  very  trifling ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  tax  ought  to 
be  enforced  without  exception,  as  was  the  intention  when  the  act  was  passed. 

SAMUEL  GALBRAITH, 

Vice-  Consul, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Antigua^  July  26,  i8g2. 


Ficus  elastica  of  Nicaragua. — Mr.  J.  Crawford,  of  Leon,  Nicaragua,  from 
whom  an  interesting  contribution,  entitled  "  India- Rubber  Producing  Vines 
and  Trees  in  Nicaragua,"  was  published  in  the  Special  Consular  Reports 
on  India  rubber,  in  a  communication  to  the  Department  under  date  of  May 
20,  1892,  writes  as  follows: 

I  omitted,  intentionally,  because  so  very  slow  a  grower,  one  good  kind  of  rubber-yield- 
ing trees,  indigenous  to  Nicaragua,  called  here  the  *•  Maiajxiiay'  and  similar  to  the  Ficus 
elastica^  which  the  English  have  chosen  as  preferable  and  are  planting  and  cultivating  in 
Ceylon.  There  are  species  in  Central  and  South  America,  however,  which,  on  and  after  the 
fifth  or  sixth  year,  attain  vigor  and  size  enough  to  yield  a  large  annual  or  biennial  flow  of 
the  elastic  (containing  milk-like  juice)  without  exhaustion.  They  soon  recover  from  the  de- 
privation, while  the  Ficus  elastica y  or  aerial  rooted  tree,  requires  fourteen  to  twenty  years 
before  it  has  size  and  strength  enouj^h  to  yield  India  rubl)er  in  profitable  (juantities  and  then 
recover  from  the  bleeding  or  milking.  The  Matapala  tree  has  a  high,  extensive,  thick  foliage, 
and  grows  into,  and  often  through,  its  own  trunk  or  trunks.  I  have  counted  over  forty-two 
tree  trunks,  from  6  to  30  inches  in  diameter  each  and  from  20  to  60  feet  high  each  from  the 
ground  to  the  branches,  with  foliage  all  interconnected  in  vital  functions,  as  well  as  in  body, 
with  each  other  and  forming  one  tree. 


•  Twenty-four  cents  per  5  feet,  cubic  measurement,  on  all  imports. 
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No.    145.— 0CT:^0BBR,    i89^. 


ASPHALT  OF  TRINIDAD. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  PIERCE. 

In  compliance  with  Department  dispatch^  instructing  me  to  make  a  full 
and  exhaustive  report  on  the  subject  of  asphalt  in  Trinidad,  covering  the 
supply,  manner  of  taking  and  handling,  the  exportation,  and  the  laws  and 
regulations  applicable  thereto,  and  inclosing  a  letter  addressed  to  the  De- 
partment, in  which  it  is  suggested  that  I  make  a  "complete  history,"  I 
have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report : 

The  only  asphalt  known  to  the  market  as  Trinidad  asphalt  is  deposited 
in  and  near  the  small  village  of  La  Brea,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
island  of  Trinidad,  about  45  miles  south  of  Port-of-Spain,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Paria.  There  are  other  well-known  deposits  of  asphalt  in  the  island,  but 
these  are  not  now  being  worked,  and  are  only  referred  to  herein  incidentally. 
Neither  this  kind,  asphaltic  oil,  nor  another  kind  ("glance  " — more  valuable 
than  any  other)  is  found  in  the  lake  or  abutting  lands. 

Although  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  asphalt  (or  pitch,  "  la  brea" 
being  Spanish  for  "  the  pitch  ")  have  been  shipped  from  La  Brea  and  vicin- 
ity, there  are  very  few  conveniences  for  shipping — ^none  worth  speaking  of, 
except  a  pier,  to  which  ocean  vessels  can  not  come,  erected  by  the  Trinidad 
Asphalt  Company,  where  crude  asphalt  may  be  dumped  from  wheelbarrows 
on  to  flats,  to  be  carried  out  to  the  transporting  vessel.  The  crude  asphalt 
from  the  land  and  part  of  it  from  the  lake  is  carried  in  baskets  or  tubs' from 
the  shore  to  lighters,  which  are  usually  20  feet  or  more  from  the  dry  land, 
the  carriers  employed  walking  a  gangway.  The  ipurie  (boiled  pitch),  ex- 
ported exclusively  by  the  Trinidad  Asphalt  Company,  is  loaded  from  shore 
to  flats  with  skids. 

In  addition,  there  is  no  harbor  at  La  Brea,  only  an  open  roadstead,  and 
vessels  are  frequently  incopvenienced  in  loading  by  the  boisterousness  of  the 
No,  145 !•  169 
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170  ASPHALT  OF  TRINIDAD. 

sea,  owing  to  which  considerable  asphalt  is  lost  through  mishaps  before  it 
is  placed  on  board  the  vessel.  Probably  the  greater  part  of  the  crude  asphalt, 
on  being  carted  to  the  seashore,  is  dumped  there  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
transporting  vessel,  though  much  of  it  is  conveyed  from  the  excavation  to 
the  transporting  vessel  without  this  delay. 

It  is  well  te  observe  htft  Aat  tteamboafts  (earryhig  pKscngers  and  cargo) 
pass  La  Brea  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  and  passengers  getting  off  there  at 
low  tide  are  rowed  near  to  the  shore  in  small  boats  and  carried  the  remain- 
ing distance  in  the  arms  or  on  the  backs  of  muscular  men. 

It  is  quite  a  difficult  matter  to  say  wb*"^  the  market  price  of  asphalt  is  at 
this  port,  because  it  is  subject  to  so  many  anomalous  conditioas.  The  orig- 
inal cost  to  the  Government  or  to  the  owners  of  the  lands  prior  to  the 
asphalt  rage  was  substantially  nothing,  and  the  cost  to  those  who  have  since 
purchased  lands  varies. 

In  respect  to  present  dealers,  very  little^  if  any,  pitch  is  sold  in  isolated 
quantities.  The  usual  contract  is  for  the  owner  or  lessee  of  the  land  to 
deliver  so  much  pitch  at  a  certain  price  annually  for  a  term  of  years.  I  should 
judge  that  those  dealers  who  have  contracted  for  La  Brea  land  pitch  within 
the  last  six  months  have  had  to  pay  somewhat  more  than  the  lake  pitch  is 
sold  for  to  shippers  to  Europe,  to  wit,  2Ss.  6d.,  or  ^6.84  in  local  moneyi  free 
on  board. 

The  following  itemized  estimate  per  ton  in  respect  to  land  asphalt  ii 
believed  to  be  a  fiair  approximation: 

Price  of  pitch  in  the  grouod... , ». ....« I4.00 

Digging,  OTcrlookiog,  and  cleaning , ,. , Jp 

Carting.... 40 

Loading  Ugfaters  and  loading  ihip.. • 30 

Lightan^  from  sboie  toahip..... ......^ .*.«...«. ^^....«.« •......«      .50 

Couteactor'i  profits,  aercantUe  eommfeaiop,  and  1^  oilier  eypeaaea  and  \mmn .^«^..    i.io 

Fids^  aikd  insorance  to  New  Yock ,..    3.a$ 

TbtaL — « .*.... «....  lo.as 

When  large  quantities  of  asphalt  are  being  handled  or  other  fiivorable 
conditions  intervene,  this  total  could,  of  course,  be  reduced.  It  is  a  matter 
of  public  record,  for  instance,  that  the  first  cost  of  the  asphalt  taken  fren 
the  pitch  lake  by  the  Trinidad  Asphalt  Company  is  only  40  cents  per  tOB, 
and  it  can  be  dug  more  readily  than  the  land  asphalt. 

I  have  heard  it  claimed  that  all  the  asphalt  at  La  Brea  is  substMrtiaHy 
one  deposit,  and  that  applying  the  designation  of  ''lake"  to  only  a  pordaii 
of  it  is  incorrect;  but  the  only  part  that  can  be  said  to  be  like  a  lake  is 
alone  called  the  lake  by  the  community,  and  I  shall  therefore  in  this  repoit 
designate  a  certain  portion  as  lake  asphalt  or  pitch  and  the  other  portteo 
as  land  asf^alt  €fr  pitch,  and  both  under  the  general  naoM  of  La  Brea  as- 
phalt or  pitch. 

The  village  is  on  mi  extreme  point  called  La  Brea  Fbint;  another  ex- 
treme point  ta  die  east  is  called  Point  d'Or.    The  lake  is  Airther  iBhiid, 
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being  southwest  of  ttcse  tvo  points  and  about  a  niile  from  them,,  sad  about 
two-thirds  of  the  way  firom  Boint  d'O  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  peninsula. 
The  kke  has  an  elevation  of  138^  fleets  according  to  Wall  and  Sawlrias, 
above  high  water,  and  on  three  sides  the  land  slopes  feom  it.  It  is  citcmlar 
in  fonn,  and  covers,  according  to  a  Government  survey  in  18^6,  109  aci^ 
9  perches,  and  it  is  believed  to  contain  several  million  tons  of  asphaU. 
The  geological  report  of  Wall  and  Sawkins  puts  the  masumum  amount  which 
can  be  expected  to  exist  at  4,752,000  tons*  Since  thia  estimate  seveml 
hundred  thousand  tons  have  been  removed*  The  report  mentions  that  the 
term  '^  inexhaustible,"  a{^ed  to  the  lake,  ''haa  probably  arisen  from  the 
drcumstaace  of  artificial  cavities  rapidly  closing  up,  which  may  have  led  lo 
the  supposition  of  the  substance  being  reproduced  or  generated  aa  fast  as 
removed;  but  it  ia  essential  to  remember  t^t  every  pound  abstracted  dimi»- 
lihes  the  remaining  quantity  by  that  lunornkt"  I  believe  from  the  iAfef- 
mation.I  Bave  obtained  that  the  contents  of  the  lake  have  decreased  in 
volume  within  the  last  decade,  indicating  that  the  *'  supply,"  if  it  has  oae, 
is  not  equal  to  the  drainage  that  is  now  being  made  ftom  it. 

Ftaons  who  have  seen  a  large  round  pond^  sid)stantially  dried  ^p,  with 
litde  strips  of  clear  water  irregularly  intersecting  its  bed,  here  and  there 
patches  of  yegetation^  and  a  shishy  looking  place  near  the  crater  wiA  fish 
bubbles  coming  up,  the  entire  bed  blackish  and  uninviting,  can  fof  m  a  veiy 
fidr  idea  of  the  general  i^ipewance  of  this  fitmioua  lake.  An  odor  described 
to  be  like  that  of  sulphureted  h3Fdrogai  gas  is  emitted  at  the  dop^  look- 
ing pbu:e  called  the  <' place  of  supply,"  where  many  gaseous  bubbles  1^ 
pear.  In  passmg  over  the  lake  one  will  see  more  or  lesa  of  these  little  bub- 
bles, and  if  be  stoops  down  and  catches  the  odor  from  them  he  will  find 
it  the  same  as  the  odor  at  *'  the  place  of  supply  "  near  the  center.  Thare 
are  also  over  the  lake  more  or  less  little  swellings  of  different  sbJ^es  and 
sixes,  and  I  am  told  that  the  smaller  of  them  (say  an  inch  square)  contain 
only  gas  and  that  some  of  the  larger  ones  (say  a  foot  square)  contam  both 
gas  and  decayed  v^etation. 

There  are  a  large  number  (say  two  or  three  doasen)  land  islands  over  the 
lake  which  would  probably  aggr^ate  about  3  or  4  acres.  They  are  covered 
with  veg^ation,  and  some  of  them  support  tree^  ao  or  30  feet  high ;  but  I 
am  tdd  these  islands  do  not  come  up  from  the  bottom  of  Uie  lake  nor  do 
they  bear  down  any  considerable  distance  into  the  Ube.  Mr*  J.  W.  Mc- 
Carthy, the  local  manager  of  the  Trinidad  Asphalt  Company,  informed  me 
Aat  lie  destroyed  cme  of  them  and  the  pitch  under  it  rose  to  its  own  level,  or 
the  genesml  level  of  the  lake.  A  hone  may  be  ridden  on  the  lake  aiKl  up 
to  the  '*  place  of  snpi^y,"  and,  under  particularly  favorable  conditions,  I  am 
indmod  to  think  he  might  be  ridden  through  it.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a 
very  satisiactmy  description  of  this  particular  sfpo^,  and  no  two  descriptions 
of  it  can  be  exactly  aUie,  for  it  is  never  identically  the  same  00  any  two 
eccisiona.  In  aa  open  space,  say  50  acres  or  more,  in  which  there  is  no 
f^fetation  whatever,  may  be  seen  a  zigaag,  irreguhrly  oudined  spot,  which 
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nndergoes  constant  change  in  shape  and  size  (when  I  was  there  last  and  took 
a  good  look  at  it,  it  was  bow-shaped  and  approximated  an  acre  in  size).  It 
differs  from  the  surrounding  pitch  in  outward  appearance,  as  freshly  molded 
or  bright  lead  would  differ  from  lead  of  a  duller  and  darker  hue.  All  of 
this  fresher-looking  pitch  is  softer  than  the  pitch  surrounding  it ;  but  on  some 
of  it,  at  the  more  distant  edges,  one  may  walk  without  sinking  below  the 
heel  of  his  shoe,  and  I  apprehend  from  'appearances,  and  was  so  told,  that 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  for  the  outer  parts  to  become  indistinguishable 
from  the  body  of  the  surrounding  pitch.  Within  this  particular  area  is 
located  what  is  called  **  the  place  of  supply,"  which  is  one  or  more  spots 
where  the  pitch  is  always  softer  and  where,  in  the  hotter  part  of  the  day,  the 
pitch,  or  rather  the  water  surrounding  the  pitch,  fairly  boils.  These  soft  parts 
constantly  shift  their  position,  and  their  fomentations  undergo  great  change, 
seemingly  regulated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  I  am  assured  by  witnesses, 
whose  word  I  can  not  call  in  question,  that  they  have  seen  the  *^  place  of 
supply"  when  a  person  could  not  have  walked  into  it,  both  on  account  of 
the  intense  heat  and  the  probability  of  being  engulfed.  I  have  never  seen 
it  present  so  terrible  an  aspect.  On  one  afternoon,  when  it  was  probably 
in  about  its  usual  state,  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  I  saw  a  man  walk  into 
it  with  impunity,  and  it  only  came  up  to  the  calves  of  his  legs.  He  picked 
up  a  handful  of  the  pitch  and  handed  it  to  me.  It  was  as  pliable  as  soft 
putty,  and  I  manipulated  it  without  any  of  it  sticking  to  my  hands  ;  but  the 
water  which  oozed  from  it  somewhat  discolored  my  hands,  and  I  was  told 
that  if  I  had  continued  the  manipulation  longer,  till  all  the  water  oozed  out, 
the  pitch  would  have  become  sticky.  Early  one  morning  (8  or  9  o'clock) 
I  visited  the  ''  place  of  supply,"  and  the  man  I  had  with  me  walked  all  over 
the  softest  spot  without  sinking  deeper  than  his  foot.  At  that  time  two  carts 
containing  barrels  were  being  loaded  with  the  '*  liquid  pitch,"  and  the  proc- 
ess was  to  dig  and  pull  it  up  with  picks  in  lumps,  which  were  put  by  hand 
into  the  barrels.  I  was  told  that  in  the  hot  part  of  the  day  the  pick  was 
dispensed  with  and  the  shovel  used  instead. 

One  of  the  cartmen  pointed  to  a  particular  place,  a  foot  or  two  square, 
where  he  said  he  had  been  digging  that  morning  and  which  had  filled  up. 
The  man  with  me  stepped  into  this  place  and  gradually  sank  nearly  to  his 
knees,  but  sank  no  further.  I  also  noticed  that  this  pitch,  unlike  that  on 
the  previous  occasion  referred  to,  stuck  with  considerable  tenacity  to  the 
man's  legs. 

The  little  channels  of  water  referred  to  constitute  quite  a  relief  to  the 
view.  These  are  quite  clear  and  pretty.  They  vary  in  width ;  but,  unless 
unduly  swollen  by  rainy  weather,  they  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  a  to  6 
feet  wide  and,  say,  i  foot  to  2  feet  deep,  though  in  places  the  water  is  much 
wider  and  deeper.  By  these  deposits  of  rain  water  the  lake  is  divided  into 
a  great  many  irregular  divisions.  Several  persons  told  me  that  it  was  their 
understanding  that  these  little  channels  rose  and  fell  with  the  tide,  which 
seems  unreasonable ;  but,  as  the  opinion  is  entertained  by  some  of  the  resi^ 
dents  of  the  neighborhood,  I  subnut  it    The  pitch  comes  boldly  up  to  the 
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water,  Iwt  rarely,  if  ever,  slopes  gradually  into  it ;  but  at  the  water's  edge  it 
is  Inclined  to  curve  down  abruptly,  and  under  the  water  it  does  not  promptly 
adhere  to  the  pitch  on  the  adjoining  area. 

It  is  understood  that  the  pitch  is  in  constant  motion,  and  the  theory  has 
been  advanced  that  each  of  these  irregular  divisions  has  a  motion  of  its  own. 
It  would  seem,  from  the  appearances,  that  the  water  and  the  outer  part  of 
the  pitch  of  the  adjoining  division  have  a  very  repelling  effect  on  the  ad- 
vancing pitch,  or  else  these  several  divisions  of  pitch  do  turn  under  and 
revolve  respectively  within  themselves.  But  evidently  the  pitch  yields  in  a 
marked  degree  to  the  influences  of  water.  I  noticed  a  little  spot  of  water 
about  6  feet  wide,  which  was  probably  3  feet  deep— a  depression  which,  if 
not  originally  caused  by  the  settlement  of  water  on  the  spot,  is  kept  in  ex- 
istence by  the  water.  In  other  words,  the  pitch  would- doubtless  find  its 
own  level  were  it  not  for  the  water.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that 
the  "  place  of  supply**  described  above,  if  not  the  source  of  supply  or  gen- 
eration, is  a  source  of  general  motion,  the  degree  of  motion  lessening  as  it 
recedes  from  this  center.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  large  area  next  around 
the  ''place  of  supply"  on  which  no  vegetation  grows,  and  that  (in  addi- 
tion to  the  well-defined  land  islands)  more  or  less  vegetation  is  found  as  you 
xpproach  the  border,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  motion  near  the  ''place  of 
snpply '*  is  too  great  for  sufficient  earth  to  accumulate  on  the  surface  to 
support  vegetation. 

ASPHALTIC  DEPOSITS  IN  GENERAL. 

I  beg  to  observe  that  the  only  work  on  the  geology  of  Trinidad  is  that  of 
Wall  and  Sawkins,  published  in  i860  "by  order  of  the  lords  commissioners 
of  Her  Majesty's  treasury."  The  work  divides  its  comments  on  Trinidad 
asphaltum  into  three  parts,  one  giving  a  general  description,  the  others  re* 
lating  to  its  economic  capabilities  and  to  "asphaltum  more  or  less  mixed 
with  woody  matter."  The  last  two  will  be  quoted  further  on  in  this  report, 
but  at  this  point,  barring  the  illustrations,  I  quote  the  descriptive  part  in 

full: 

General  Dxscriftioic. 

In  die  treatment  of  thb  tabject  the  following  diTi^ons  will  be  btrodnoedt 
(I)  General  diffiision  of  asphaltk  and  bitnminotis  substances. 
(3)  Principal  distinctions  in  the  forms  of  occurrence. 

(3)  Spcdbl  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  Trinidad  asphattum. 

(4)  Derhratioo  and  genesis  of  the  latter. 

The  first  two  sections  are  not  essential  to  the  descriptions  of  the  local  drcomstances  to  be 
wiiiiiK'**^,  but,  forming  a  species  of  introducdon  to  the  stibject,  they  will  serve  to  invest  it 
with  a  character  of  generality,  augmenting  the  interests  without  diminishing  the  efficiency  <^ 

L — GENERAL  DIFFUSION. 

An  the  aqihakic  sobftances  have  been  nsoally  regarded  as  of  local  and  limited  occQirence; 
liMj  sune  in  reality,  however,  widely  disseminated,  especially  in  the  trofncal  and  subtropical 
icgkm,  which  evidently  indicates  that  they  are  due  to  extensively  openldDg  natural  cansea^ 
and  not,  as  vsnally  smppoaed*  to  the  accidental  combinatioii  of  special  agencies. 
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A  data  oftln  loeilltki  «^eie  dMn  mdxteoM  an  «9mU17  i^ 
force  thfl  abow  views. 

CommenciDg  with  the  adjacent  mainland,  we  have  the  aothoiity  of  Codaui,*  who  jajt: 

**  There  «ie  ioexhanstible  deposits  (^minas)  of  mineral  ptch  in  the  provinces  of  Merida 
and  Coro,  and  above  all,  in  that  of  Maracaibo;  in  the  latter  it  is  employed  for  calking  the 
ships  which  navigate  the  lakes. 

**  Springs  of  petroteum  are  abmidaot  in  l^ello  tad  CvmsBa'*  (Gidf  of  OviMD). 

The  Utttcr  art  also  mtntfioDed  in  dtlail  bf  HamiboUt  (Trawob)*  Tkt  ttU  of  the  «iefa% 
of  Matarin,  on  the  (jatwuikhiv  is  stated  to  be  impwgaatod  wkk  bit— isn,  aad  an  island  k  ^ 
mouth  of  that  river,  which  flows  into  the  Golf  of  Paria,is  termed  Isla  de  la  Braa. 

Respecting  the  existence  of  the  substance  in  the  Antilles,  Mr.  Cowling  Taylor  6biervts:t 
''In  fact,  the  entire  chain  of  the  West  India  and  Windward  islands  presents  similar  phe- 
nomena of  petroleum  springs,  beds  or  veins  of  asphtltum,  and  accumulattons  of  mineral  pitdi, 
and  traces  of  metamoiphic  and  volcanic  rodcs  in  great  abimdanca.*' 

In  tappofft  of  tiie  abow  be  «oameraltt  especially  Badbadoa  (p.  849)^  a4nre  ^'ooapact 
bitaBKn  or  asphalt  siboands,"  «*a  gitcn  M&aral  naf^tibay'*  ^and  Uit  t^alrawwi  sooki  tm 
frequently  impregnated  with  bitumen." 

In  Cuba  asphalt,  or  chtpapote,  is  very  oUensively  diffused,  and  is  often  termed  bitami- 
nous  coal,  but  is  in  reality  a  bitumen,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying  analysis:^ 

Per  cent. 

Csrixm .*• •...•••    34*97 

V-Oftuie  ffittter^ •*•*••«••  ••••••••••••r« ••••••««•••••«••••••«•••••••••••«••*«•••-•««•••••••••  *••••••••«•    03 

I  or   rniflWai  iimriiirTirtT-rTT 1 r  ttt-t TfTrrrrirrrri-T-Trrirtr--rii-ifrrTririiiirrin  2.0} 


Total 100 

The  spedfic  gravity  is  1.142  to  1.197. 

The  same  author,  who  visittd  tc^wnd  of fbe  4epmit8,  stys  ftt  aq>halt  occurs  in  the  fonn 
of  wedge-shaped  veins,  "  in  a  region  of  metamorphic  and  magnesian  rocks,  of  which  the 
most  prevalent  are  serpentines,  diorites,  euphotides."  Some  of  the  masses  of  chapapote  are  of 
great  magnitude. 

''Petroleum  leaks  out  ni  tone,  indeed  hi  nauibeiless,  places  hi  ^lis  ^Uu^itfin  island  fireo 
amidtt  the  fissmts-afseipeatiDt,  and  perhaps  has  deeply  sealed  aousces.^    (P.  24A.) 

Mm  ^fwir«dS8^— Bitumen  prevails  akiog  the  ma^n^  the  Mufdslft  VaMey^op^  dl« 
p.a3i). 

/Vtm.— -Asphaltimi  of  ^ical  purity  occurs  at  Contambo.  Analjrzed  by  Bonssii^ganlt 
wiCh  the  followfaig  results:  Carbon,  75  per  cent;  hydrogen,  9.5  per  cent;  oxygen,  15.5  per 
cent;  residuum,  0.16  per  cent;  specific  gravity,  lx>8o;  fracture  eminently  conchoidal,  pos- 
sessing a  high  degree  of  luster.    (P.  233.) 

Mexuc—^lu  4be  interier  erf  Maaico  ans  labasaf  Aesh  «ataf ,  i«iie*s  4ba  ofagygpstt  b 
found  bubbling  up  to  the  sur|iMe«  It  lias  a  prngent  sbmU,  like  Ihtt  of  lifaii  ttphaton,  tod 
possesses  some  of  its  qualities."    (P.  aaa.) 

Texas. — ^^  An  announcen(itot  has  been  lade  of  ^  eTfiileaoB  within  100  liks-afHcsiiton 
of  a  small  lake  that  closely  resembles  the  pitch  la]ie«f  Taodad.  It  is  filled  w<iih  bitonen, 
or  tyhaUuM^  and  is  abo«t  m,  quarter  of  a  mile  in  cigcamfaicaca.  In  the  sammrr  agatbs  t 
qpring  occurs  near  the  ceiiter  of  the  lake  ivom  which  an  oily  liquid  (i»abahly  paiBoltii) 
continually  boils  up  from  the  bottom.  This  Uqukl  gradually  hardens  «n  exposum  4o  the  air, 
and  forms  a  black,  pitchy  substance  similar  to  that  which  forms  the  sides  of  the  lake.  It  is 
said  to  resemble  precisely  the  bitumen  of  Trinidad."     (P.  223.) 

J!hiHce.~^Ai  Labsann,  near  Strasburg,  {here  is  lignite,  Utuminous  sandstone,  and  asphaltic 
lianstoBia.    liilnminous  limestones  alaa  occur  at" 

Moys  (La  limigne),  23  per  cent  of  aqphak;  Pay  de  la  Sooriirt,  19  to  ai  per  oentaf  as- 
phalt; Pay  de  la  Side,  14  to  fl6  percent  of  aqiudt;  and  SByssel,<ltpaHatMHof  Aim,  mper 

*O«0gi«ia  ttca  ds  Vtneniels,  154.  f  Tkyior,  itaditlct,  p.  144.         ISiadstla  Of  ooal»  147. 
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mbI  flf  MpiiifL  Oflicr*locwtfef  ste;  Atndies  ^dcpsrtmeflt  ctn  Vtffuj^  csphnt  wsm  bitmica; 
La  Lmdcs,  bitttniiioas  sends;  and  petroleum  sprii^  at  Bierien  (department  of  H^ranh) 
aaid  demiont  (Pny-de-DOme).    (P.  463.) 

ArAi^w — ^A  mine  of  asj^t  of  good  qnaHty  bas  been  &oovered  in  the  ndgjhbofliood 
eTAlcobML    (P.  561.) 

ImUm  hhmds, — ^Petroleom  and  tar  springs  ocem'  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Trinidad. 

Syria. — Aipfaait,  or  bltmnen,  is  in  great  abmkUmce  on  the  Chores  of  die  Dead  Sea.    In  its 
:  cdlor  and  tectnre  it  resembles  ordinary  pitch.    The  average  density  is  t  .16.    In  other 
( it  seems  to  resemble  the  dxapapc^e  <if  Cuba.    (P.  633.) 

There  is  a  deposit  of  Irittonen  on  Moont  xj^nanon,  in  rocks  probaMy  of  volcanic  on|(iiL 

C&mcasmu — ^In  the  provinces  of  Shirvan  and  Daghestan  there  b  a  great  abundance  of 
naphtha,  especially  on  the  promontory  of  Bakn. 

Crimea, — An  extension  of  the  same  formation  exists  in  the  peninsula  of  Kertch,  and 
tinne  is  also  'a  bftominons  fcrmation  on  the  penuisula  of  Tainan.    (P.  034*) 

AraHa. — ^Bitumen  and  petroleum  are  very  abundant  in  strata  wliolly  composed  of  oceanic 
^^T^— ^  matter,  and  sometiines  exuding  from  fissores  and  idvupt  decliVltieSy  caused  by  the  in- 
'  tease  lieat  of  the  cfimate.    (P.  634.) 

JPtftia*  '  Bitumen,  petroleum,  and  na|niQia  are  found  in  ml  uie  countries  borderiflg  on  the 
Tigris  and  lower  Euphrates,  and  abo  in  Koordistan.    (P.  635.) 

jArtmbrt  JBatpifift^^lKk  the  province  of  Ava  dtere  are  heds  of  brown  eoal  and  wells  of 
peMlcttB.*    Is  ifll  province  of  Pegu  a  vast  quantity  of  asphahic  oil  is  collected,  amounting 
r  to  loo,eoo  tons.    The  substance  is  associated  with  tertiary  codl.    (P.  652.) 

QffM.— 'Bitnininous  substances  are  stated  to  be  diffused  in  this  Empire,  but  die  detafis 

i  w^  ^Mcei tallied  or  eteu  oie  fact  propeny  certified. 

i  instances  are,  it  is  presumed,  sufncient  to  iunstrate  flie  general  occurrence  of  as* 
I  and  as|AcMc  products;  the  enwneration  is  not  supposed  to  include  au,  but  only  the 
principal  localities,  and  in  respect  to  wiiidi  the  particulars  are  most  folly  estift>1i8faed.  Thefs 
iv-^ne  <%vfuiis  dtcunutance  doducible  from  trie  preceding  statements,  viz,  that  the  substances 
0e  alnoit  ^icinwifely  confined  to  uie  warmer  r^ions.  This  may  have  an  important  nfet'^ 
CBC0  ^  ^irir  fbtmntion,  but,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  Uie  subject,  we  are  not 
MMR  Ivw  In  flie  clement  of  iieat  may  be  concerned  in  the  generation. 

Ob— MODIB  09  OOGUUaMCX. 

Tboe  wit  dl?enides  bodi  in  the  strata  with  which  the  asphalt  is  associated  and  In  die 
Mtflseof  tiiedepoaltt.    Tliese  seem  referable  to  three  principal  divisions: 

-(f)  In  wUdi  tlie  containing  and  adQaoentrodks  are  of  igneous  origin.  Tliis  is  die  case 
in  OdMu  Mr.  Taylor  remarics  rf  <'From  the  direct  observadons  that  we  have  been  enrf)led 
to-nasfce  It  leems  very  probable  that  all  the  bitununous  matters,  whether  known  under  the 
namm  of  dn^iapote,  ta^tuit,  mineral  pitch,  petroleum,  mastic  bitumen,  liquid  or  fixed  bitu- 
neiiy  nod  odierlermB.  Simple  varieties  of  the  same  mineral  substance  appear  at  the  surface 
at  the  poliits  of  fracture  in  the  disturbed  and  metamorphic  regions ;  in  other  words,  in  the 
ctaten  of  dMocatJon  of  the  i)edB.'*'  The  latter  part  of  this  sentence  wotdd  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  associated  rocks  are  sedhnentary,  but  in  other  passages  of  the  same  article  they  are 
iHfted  to  be  serpentine,  eujihotide,  diorite,  evidently  of  the  true  igneous  type.  The  asphaltum 
at  Mount  Ldiaaon  is  also  represented  as  contidned  in  igneous  or  volcanic  rocks. 

(i)  In  iidticlithe  containing  rodks  are  stratified  and  of  the  primary  or  secondary  epochs. 
Tte  mode  of  occurrence  is  usually  that  of  dissemination  in  the  granular  form  throughout  the 
m,  or  diat  of  qnings  of  petroleum,  naphtha,  etc.,  issuing  from  (he  soil  or  exud- 
l  from  the  flmnres  of  flie  beds.    The  bitumiinous  limestones  of  France  are  instances  of  this 
f  and  peiliaps  dndlar  strata  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea. 


•Thfedhtikt  iMtbaen  wa^wid  nemOjhyihm  offioen of  tht gaolosfcal  mmjn^otBaagfJi^wbBhKm 
adBdMd  th«  1^  of  tka  (bii  10  ba  fioctnt^  but  no  fiother  dttaOt  an  aooMsiUa. 
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(3)  Where  tbe  deposits  are  in  fonnatioiis  of  Tertiary  age»  and  osiudly  accompanied  hj 
lignite  or  brown  coal.  These  are  the  most  abundant  sources  of  aspbaltic  substances,  and  in* 
elude  those  of  Pegu,  Trinidad,  Maracaibo  (according  to  Boussingault),  and  probably  serend 
of  the  other  localities  enumerated  in  the  preceding  section;  but  the  descriptioDs  are  often  too 
vague  to  ascertain  positively  to  what  geological  group  the  deposits  must  be  referred.  As  Oiie 
Trinidad  bitumens  belong  to  this  division  many  of  the  succeeding  remarks  are  equally  ap- 
plicable to  all  the  a^haltnms  of  similar  age  and  similar  associations,  and  the  species  of  deri- 
vation we  shall  see  reason  to  adopt  is  probably  the  one  by  which  most  of  them  have  been 
produced ;  but  this  method  b  not  intended  to  apply  to  the  first  two  divisions,  as  other  causes 
may  have  been  concerned  in  the  generation,  where  the  circumstances  are  veiy  different  to 
those  to  be  considered. 

m.— SPECIALTIBS  OF  THE  TRINIDAD  ASPHALTUM. 

Three  principal  varieties  of  this  substance  are  found  here,  viz,  asphaltum  glance,  ordinary 
•sphaltum,  and  asphaltic  oiL 

The  first  is  hard  and  brittle,  of  an  intensely  black,  brilliant  luster,  and  eminent  conchoidal 
fracture.    It  contains  but  a  small  proportion  of  earthy  impurity  and  only  a  little  water.  * 
This  is  the  rarest  of  the  three,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  valuable. 

The  second  comprises  the  usually  occurring  material,  which  is  of  a  brownish-blade 
oolor,  dull,  and  generally  even  fracture.  It  contains  from  20  to  35  per  cent  of  earthy  admix- 
ture, a  considerable  proportion  of  water,  and  possesses  the  property  of  plasticity,  which,  how- 
ever, gradually  disappears  on  long  exposure  to  the  sun  and  atmo^here.  This  is  a  very  essen- 
tial characteristic,  to  which  many  of  the  phenomena  exhibited  are  attributable. 

The  third  occurs  associated  and  diluted  with  water,  but  when  concentrated  appears  as  a 
dense,  black  fluid,  with  powerful  bituminous  odor.  If  collected  in  an  open  vessel,  the  more 
volatile  portion  evaporates  after  a  few  months,  leaving  a  solid,  black  substance  of  sixnilar  ap- 
pearance and  analagous  properties  to  the  asphaltum  glance. 

The  existence  of  bitumens  is  manifested  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Sometimes  an  area  of  one 
or  more  acres  is  occupied  by  a  number  of  cones  about  2  feet  high  and  consisting  of  aiq)ha]t 
associated  with  earth ;  in  other  cases  there  is  only  one  mass,  of  much  larger  dimensions,  but 
similar  composition.  These  have  frequently  orifices  in  the  center  by  which  the  sabstanoe 
rises  to  the  surface  in  a  liquid  or  highly  plastic  form.  Very  firequently  the  a^halt  is  only 
mixed  with  the  soil  in  pieces  or  small  blocks  irregularly  disseminated  or  passing  down  into 
the  laminae  of  the  substrata ;  the  surface  in  this  case  is  usually  of  much  greater  extent  The 
asphaltic  shales  and  sandstones  of  La  Brea  furnish  soib  of  this  description.  Springs  of 
asphaltic  oil  or  petroleum  are  abundant;  these  often  collect  into  poob,  formii^  deposits  of 
what  is  termed  **  liquid  pitch." 

There  are  also  submarine  phenomena  of  a  similar  nature.  Masses  of  the  solid  material 
known  as  pitch  banks  exist  off  the  shore  of  Oropouche  and  opposite  Erin,  while  the  places 
where  the  liquid  bitumens  issue  from  the  bed  of  the  sea  are  indicated  by  the  oily  •!i^*f»^ 
floating  on  the  sur£Eu:e  of  the  water  and  the  powerful  odor  which  prevails  in  the  vicmity. 

Asphaltimi  glance  is  found  on  the  beach  at  Guapo  and  Guayguayare,  eq>ecully  after 
stormy  weather. 

In  consequence  of  the  plastic  nature  of  the  ordinary  bitumen  already  alluded  to,  it  inva- 
riably yields  to  pressure,  until  a  new  equilibrium  is  established;  thus  where  houses  have  been 
erected  on  strata  containing  bituminous  laminae  or  masses,  the  additional  weight  displaces  the 
latter,  the  foundations  give  way,  the  buildings  diverge  from  the  perpendicular,  and  their  sta- 
bility is  endangered.  Similarly,  where  excavations  have  been  opened  in  the  solid  asphalt,  the 
pressure  of  the  sides  forces  up  the  center,  and  the  cavity  speedily  closes.  Even  in  isolated 
blocks  of  the  asphaltic  shale,  or  sandstone,  the  bituminous  layers  are  forced  or  expressed  frmn 
their  original  position,  accumulating  on  the  sides  or  surface  of  the  masses,  and  this  is  effected 
by  tbe  weight  of  merely  a  few  inches  or  feet  of  the  stratum.  There  are  numeroos  instances 
of  thif  in  the  fingments  separated  or  fallen  fixxn  the  parent  bed  at  Point  La  Brea.    It 
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be  msnllest  diat  tliis  Is  a  soffident  cause  to  acooont  for  the  i4>peanmce  of  the  s6M  and  semi- 
solid materials  at  the  surface,  as  the  force  urging  them  upwards,  of  course,  augments  with 
the  dq>th  and  consequent  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  strata.  Reasons  will  be  presently 
advanced  for  concluding  that  the  production  of  asphalt  is  in  constant  operation,  or  at  least  in 
may  particular  locality,  till  the  substance  from  which  it  is  generated  becomes  exhausted.  This 
eiplains  the  condnuons  renewal  at  the  surface,  since,  of  course,  it  is  only  subsequent  to  the 
fonnation  of  the  asphalt  that  the  property  of  susceptibility  to  pressure  is  assumed. 

Other  causes  must  be  sought  for  the  elevation  of  the  liquid  conditions  of  the  substance. 
Sometimes  they  are  carried  up  in  assodadon  with  water,  but  probably  their  production  is  ac- 
companied with  a  development  of  gas,  which,  being  confined  in  the  intergranular  spaces  of 
tbe  stratum,  exerts  a  force  on  the  fluid  particles,  compelling  them  to  rise  through  any  fissures 
or  joints  which  may  exist.  In  confirmation  of  this  view,  the  oily  liquids  are  frequently  ac- 
companied by  an  emission  of  gas,  in  whidi  sulphureted  hydrogen  is  sometimes  detected. 

Where  the  form  of  the  surface  is  favorable  to  the  collection  of  the  asphaltic  material, 
accumulaticms  are  formed,  varying  in  magnitude  with  the  extent  of  such  surface  and  the 
richness  of  the  sources.  The  pitch  lake  is  an  eminent  instance  of  the  concurrence  of  con- 
ditioDS  favorable  for  a  large  accumulation.  It  seems  to  occupy  a  depression  of  the  strata* 
Original  inequalities  have  been  smoothed  off  and  the  cavity  filled  up  to  the  present  level  of 
^S^yi  f<^  above  high  water.  The  contents  of  the  whole  area  being  probably  some  millions 
of  tons,  considerable  forces  must  have  been  concerned  in  the  elevation  of  all  this  material  to 
its  present  position. 

The  surface  (99  acres)  does  not  present  a  continuous  sheet  of  a^halt,but  is  intersected 
by  noxnerous  depressions,  in  which  the  nun  water  collects.  As  these  frequently  anastomose, 
the  lake  is  diviHed  into  a  number  of  small  bituminous  areas  with  interaqueous  spaces.  Each 
of  the  fonner  (judging  fit>m  the  appearances  on  the  adjacent  asphaltic  plateau)  has  contained 
a  center  of  emission,  from  which  the  substance  has  issued  and  gradually  advanced  until  the 
material  from  the  surrounding  foci,  being  encountered,  further  progression  was  impeded  in 
the  vertical,  in  place  of  the  horizontal,  direction. 

On  first  rising  to  the  surface  the  a^halt  contains  a  considerable  admixture  of  oily  sab- 
stance  which  acts  as  a  solvent,  rendering  the  fonner  semifluid,  in  which  condition  it  flows  but 
rather  slowly.  This  oily  element  gradually  evaporates  on  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
leavii^  a  more  solid  substance,  but  sdll  invested  with  a  certain  internal  mobility  of  the  particles. 
Tlie  omer  portion  is  naturally  harder  and  less  pliable  than  the  inner,  as  the  volatile  combina- 
tions can  more  readily  escape,  and  consequently  when  two  adjacent  masses  come  in  contact 
diey  are  sometimes  not  sufficiently  plastic  to  unite  or  join  together,  but  leave  a  division,  which 
or^^ates  the  depressions  in  question.  The  curved  surface  of  the  asphalt  is,  however,  so 
generally  manifested  that  it  probably  invariably  assumes  that  form  when  advandng  or  augment- 
ing Tertically;  and,  in  support  of  this  view,  the  material  which  has  emanated  fit>m  a  central 
orifice  and  undergone  progression  is  very  usually  found  disposed  in  similar  curves  over  the 
whole  of  the  bituminous  districts.  The  deepest  cavity  observed  was  about  10  feet  Mr. 
Manross*  ascribes  a  revolving  motion  to  these  areas,  which  he  terms  <<  ebullition,"  and  sup- 
poses that  the  material  is  continually  passing  from  the  center  to  the  edges,  where  it  <'  rolls 
under"  and  rises  again  in  the  middle.  Nothing  of  this  sort  was  observed  by  the  authors,  nor 
is  it  very  obvious  to  what  force  or  what  influence  this  b  attributable.  There  seems,  however, 
to  be  a  daily  motion  of  another  descripdon,  due  to  the  expansion  occasioned  by  the  heat  of 
the  son.  On  miclouded  days  the  asphalt  attains  an  average  temperature  of  about  140^,  and, 
as  it  sinks  daring  the  night  to  70^  or  60°,  suffers  a  variation  in  the  twenty-four  hours  of  70° 
to  80^,  which  must  produce  a  considerable  change  of  volume,  penetratmg  some  depth  below 
tbe  sorfieice. 

Tbe  ^pace  between  the  aqueous  diannels  b  not  perfectly  level,  but,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, exhibits  a  slight  curvature,  of  which  the  apex  occupies  the  center.     This  b  probably  an 

•On  the  "  Pitdi  Lake  of  Trinidad,"  American  Journal  of  Sdence,  September*  1855.  This  it  a  very  giod 
ikmi\yi\m  ai  tha  aztenal  fcatuiet  of  the  lake  and  locality. 
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evidence  of  the  expansion  contended  for,  but  the  opportnnitj  did  not  occur  fcr  pnwing  (bt 
this  convexity  diminishes  in  the  night 

The  snrface  is  firequently  marked  with  ridges,  especially  near  the  edges;  these  aie  dne  to 
the  constant  expansion  and  contraction  which  is  supposed  to  occur. 

The  form  of  the  areas  is  sometimes  almost,  and  usually  approximately,  areolar. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  was  found  to  be  96^,  while 
that  of  the  air  at  some  distance  irom  the  lake  was  8S^.  This  water  seems  generally  pure,  but 
where  the  asphaltic  substances  or  gases  are  issuing  it  is,  of  course,  affected. 

There  b  no  perceptible  inclination  of  the  surface,  at  least  none  amounting  in  any  direc- 
don  to  jc/^  In  a  few  places  trees  and  boshes  are  growing;  the  soil  of  these  spoto  is  precisely 
similar  to  that  on  the  adjacent  asphaltic  plateau,  viz,  sandy  bases  impregnated  with  bituminous 
matter.  These  are  either  remnants  of  the  original  surface  or  are  localities  where  the  princ^ 
portion  of  the  asphaltum  has  been  removed,  leaving  the  earthy  admixture  in  exceai. 

Small  dome-shaped  swellings  or  protuberances  from  ^  inches  to  i  foot  in  diameter  ue 
very  common;  these  are  always  hollow,  and  the  covering,  about  half  an  inch  thick,  leems  to 
have  been  rused  by  gaseous  pressure  developed  in  the  conversion  of  material  into  a^ihaU. 

There  are  generally  two  or  three  places  where  the  emission  of  the  semifluid  substance  ii 
still  in  operation.  This  is  accompanied  with  an  evolotion  of  solphoreted  hydrogen  gas;  the 
drcomjacent  sorface  is  at  first  soft,  but,  as  before  explained,  attains  the  ordinary  fi^nffji***^ 
after  a  time.  These  manifestations  of  activity  are  but  slight  compared  with  whiu  prevailed  at 
an  earlier  epoch,  when  this  large  deposit  was  formed.  The  sources  are  now  relativelf  ex- 
hausted; but  the  substance  itself  remains,  an  evidence  of  the  magnitude  of  (he  actioos  wliidi 
have  operated  over  so  limited  an  area. 

The  La  Brea  Point  is  lined  with  masses  of  a^)haltum,  derived  from  the  blocks  and  frag- 
ments of  the  bituminous  strata  scattered  about  As  already  stated,  wherever  a  free  and  exposed 
surface  exists  the  substance  exudes  from  the  interior  and  accumulates  on  this  sorface,  wt"™'^ 
generally  a  dome-shaped  form,  and  sometimes  rising  in  campanolate  bosses,  which  are  lioUow« 
osually  jeveral  feet  in  diameter,  and  with  a  shell  of  6  to  8  inches,  elevated  by  the  pretsaieof 
gases  internally  generated  by  the  solar  heat  to  which  they  are  especially  exposed.  Under  the 
influence  of  a  high  temperature  the  volatile  constituents  will  escape  from  the  ooter  envelopei 
but  at  a  certain  depth,  being  no  longer  able  to  penetrate  the  substance,  and  nasumBqg  the 
gaseous  condition,  will  collect  together  at  such  lines  as  the  junction  of  the  aq>halt  and  ths 
stratum  and  exert  an  expansive  force,  producing  the  protuberant  forms  observed. 

The  afternoon  sun  strikes  with  full  force  on  this  coast,  and,  the  density  of  the  vegetatioD 
excluding  the  breeze,  the  temperature,  further  augmented  by  refraction  from  the  hf{^y  healed 
surfaces  of  the  asphalt,  becomes  almost  insufferable. 

A  species  of  natural  coke  is  occasionally  observed  along  the  shores,  with  the  pomoi 
structure  and  prismatic  form  of  the  artificial  product,  but,  of  course,  much  denser  cm  aocoHt 
of  the  large  proportion  of  earth;  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  stratum  or  clifi*  are  inqaaHUif 
reddened  and  semibaked,  evidencing  the  considerable  d^ree  of  heat  which  has  attended  tht 
operatbn. 

The  outer  surface  of  the  asphaltic  masses  often  consists  of  a  brown,  poroos,  sandy  eaxtii, 
which  occors  extensively  aboot  La  Brea,  and  is  evidently  the  mineral  residue  of  the  substance; 
this  shows  that  there  is  not  only  a  removal  of  the  volatile  constituents,  but  also  an  e^qnlsioa* 
and  perhaps  oxidation,  of  the  fixed  carbon. 

An  previous  descriptions  refer  the  bituminous  material  scattered  over  the  La  Brea  district, 
and  especially  that  between  the  village  and  lake,  to  streams  which  have  issued  at  sane  iv- 
mer  epoch  from  the  latter  and  extended  into  the  sea.  This  supposition  is  totally  uaooned, 
as  solidification  would  probably  have  ensued  before  it  had  proceeded  one-tenth  of  the  dis- 
tance, and  such  of  the  asphalt  as  undoubtedly  escaped  from  the  lake  has  not  advanced  moie 
than  a  few  yards,  and  always  presents  the  curved  surfaces  already  described,  and  u&wm  ap- 
pears as  an  extended  lAieet  These  bituminous  masses  or  layers  are  too  iotimatdy  JModitod 
with  the  soil  and  substratum  to  have  been  derived  from  any  foreign  source. 
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wMMfW  tMy  occiify  fl^hirac  muho  tv  Moostoiic  n  iouiM  to  occvp^r  fnc  SBfracc  Tlic 
■Mn|fs  whioB  WQFC  pcosccdtea  ncsr  toe  soofCy  ntcv  pmiim  uiroug[ii  scrcnl  mssocs  of  o* 
[ihilliii^  «Th«d«t  a  bed  of  t]t^  entirely  desdtttte  of  bitamiiws  aclaiixtvre.  The  latter  is 
r  a  product  oCpcrtiealff  Ante,  of  wfaidi  the  two  spedfied  cboiw  are  omineiit  in- 
The  ridgbig  and  fiuiowingon  portiepg  crf'the  toad  to  the  hdie  ve  not  evideoeet  of 
■wiigi  bat  dne  Id  oomtaiit  etpainion  and  'OootnotioBi  hm  wen  aa  the  efiects  of  trafie.  The 
pMitHUi.mu,  then,  to  which  we  are  oendacfted  bj  the  abere  facAs,  it  that  where  a  aimam 
liig^ J  chai^ged  wMii  Mtaniifloas  matter  ocei^iles  a  aeetloB  of  cocuitiyy  peflioiit  of  the  Mphalt 
tfpttf<m  the  fvfiMe  either  hi  extended  Sheets  or  hi  detached  pieoe8,at  in  the  gaidenaof  La 
Btea  ^■fa»  or  hi  luge  iiiii,  aa  at  La  firaa  P>rfnt,  whuti  ^ley  pwtfode  far  aeiediitaBot 
fatolhe-Ma. 

lY.^— ORIGIN  AMD  GBNISIS  OF  THE  ASPHALTUM. 

In  the  pitcedfaig[  description  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  afold  asstitulck^  some  condnslons 
ffiyccting  the  derifation.  These  wHl  now  be  more  rfgorotuoj  considered*  Tne  section  ex- 
posed  in  the  low  ciiff  at  Pbidt  d'Or  is  extremelj  instntcdre.  Ilie  asphaldc  ^hide  is  per-* 
odfed  over  a  bed  of  looaey  jellowirfi  sand,  which  contains  no  traces  of  any  bituminoas 
iiwiitnR.e.  xtit  nature  of  the  fiormer  stratnm  is  that  of  a  invwu,  poroosy  uialy  sand,  indod* 
iB^  misses  of  asphsltom  rather  irte^iuEnjr  distnbiited)  but  with  a  manifest  tendency  to  occupy 
the  directions  «f  sIntificatioD.  A  doae  inspection  of  die  appeerances  shows  that  -fliis  li^ 
MB  pofcws  diaiatler  is  doe  to  nie  lorn  of  materiwy  evideiiliy  asphannmy  which  lias  secreted 
nom  tuL  parts  of  die  stialum  htto  am  lines  of  weakness.  This  accomulationy  and  conseqnent 
exertion  of  oxpanaiTB  forooy  is  proved  bydie  fi^exjnent  elevatioQ  of  die  lamimeto  30^1  even  SC^$ 
nhen  tiie  true  liidinaliou  of  the  stnttmn  does  not  exceed  a  few  degrees.  The  asphahtim 
prevails  extensirdy  on  the  sorface  and  oocms  around  the  whole  point,  baring  eidier  moved 
m  a  pnslic  ooooitfcm  nom  novo  or  eiuued  fiom  uie  nulen  blocks  of  die  parent  stratnm. 
When  this  bitnminoas  bed  thins  ont  the  asphdldc  material  disappears  from  the  sorfiice,  as  in 
Boiat  ^Or  pasture.  Tliese  ciiniwstanoes  Justify  the  condosiatt  "diat  tlie  or^^  of  tlie  asphalt 
IS  in  me  slialuui  itadi,  and  ncA  icfeiable  toany  process  of  distfllaiioo  or  ascension  firom  bdow, 
■Boe  it  is  MHaral  to  soppoae  soBia  evideuoe  of  uie  passage  thium(h  the  subjaeeot  sands  woidd 


The  8SBae«oiicl«ioas  are  Tetffied  by  mmterens  repetitions  of  asphdtie  stnita,intercaM 
ottween  nonaaplutitic,  along  the  coast  fasm  xV>mt  la  ni^ea  to  Gnapoj  and  an  additiottal  inteiv 
ett  attadies  to  many  of  the  sections  finom  the  process  of  segr^^on  being  still  in  operation. 
Bvery  stage  may  he  cmservod  nom  the  complete  difiusion  io  'uuniite  paiticles  to  the  concen- 
tiauuB  an  huge  aaassea.  Tins  tendency  to  aggravation  is  Tery  maimed  and  constant,  ^ne 
icMoo  n  lacnemoBCBre,  om  poasroiy  monc^eiopmem  01  gas  m  me  ruimauonoi  ine  SBDsnmoe 
eipeis  it  vem  vie  pores  intD  vie  dseotions  of  imniiiram  nesirtanoe.  Sanas  and  sandstones 
gnmally  oontda  the  asffludt  as  cementing  matter  aroond  the  granules.  In  this  case  (he 
\  of  snch  badsi  oonyaaad  with  shales  and  day^maylunpe  panaitted  dm  oon- 
\  €£wKfi[ttm<MW9f/on  widdi  wen  genefaled. 

I^  then,  dieae  bitmnlnons  substaucte  are  products  of  indi^dual  strata,  they  muat  have  been 
either  originally  deposited  with  the  other  mineral  matter  or  subsequently  generated  from  pre- 
eaisting  material.  On  the  faraaar  soppositioii,  why  should  certain  beds  ooatain  tham  in  aban- 
dauoenduotaaaeaxistinothersaibo^eerbakyw?  Beaides,  wo  havw  00  pioefa  that  bitumens 
oomribote  in  anyway  to  die  original  formation  of  strata.  The  most  powerful  evidence  may 
be  adduced,  howerer,  in  &Tor  of  die  other  method,  since  many  of  the  peculiarities  eidiibited 
seem  due  to  the  modification  of  an  did,  or  the  development  of  a  new,  material.  The  only 
nbstancea  containmg  auffidcnt  eaten  and  hydwigon  for  the  lotm«tioa«f  asphak  and  Bkdy 
tehe  hidudad  In  atrata  are  TegetaUe  and  animal  remains.  The  former  are  particularly 
•bundant  at  La  Biea,  where  most  of  the  asphaUic  beds  have  been  originally  carix>naceons 
or  lignkic  shales.  The  ooovccsioQ  ftosn  the  ligaaoas  into  the  bituminous  structure  may  be 
aea  in  every  stage,  from  the  first  deposit  (usually  paralld  with  the  fibers)  to  dm  tmal  oMitMU 
te  of  organic  textnra^  when  noUiing  but  the  external  form  of  the  wood  remains. 
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This  change  does  not  appear  to  operate,  or  by  no  means  to  eztensivdj  at  least,  in  strati 
of  pure  carbonaceous  contents,  such  as  lignite,  but  it  is  rather  characteristic  of  those  in  which 
a  large  prc^>ortion  of  earthy  matter  exists.  Thb  seems  to  refer  it  to  some  reaotion  of  the  con- 
taining bed  on  the  vegetable  substances,  and  is  probably  a  modification  of  the  process  pio- 
dudng  lignite,  since  contiguous  strata  may  be  one  lignitic,  the  other  aq;>haltic,  and  eren  the 
same  stratum  occasionally  exhibits  both  varieties.  These  circqmstances  conduct  us  to  the 
I»oposition  that  the  bituminous  substances  of  La  Brea,  whether  fluid  or  solid,  have  been 
formed  from  vegetable  material  by  direct  conversion  at  the  ordinary  temperature.* 

This  view  of  the  genesis  of  asphalt  is  no  speculation,  as  the  £scts  which  crowd  around  it 
invest  the  conclusion  with  a  character  of  the  highest  probability,  almost  amoontii^  to  cer- 
tainty; for  not  only  are  there  local  evidences,  bat  it  also  suffices  for  the  explication  of  the 
various  phenomena. 

The  first  department  of  the  process  consists  in  the  formation  of  a  black,  oily  subsUmce, 
similar  to  what  arrives  in  a  liquid  form  at  the  surface,  and  has  been  termed  asphaltio  oiL 
This  may  not  be  invariably  the  case,  but  has  been  fireqnently  noticed,  paiticnlazly  with  re- 
spect to  ligneous  masses  as  distinguished  fixmi  leaves  and  fragments.  There  ia  a  ctmstant 
endeavor  on  the  part  oi  this  fluid  to  escape  from  the  material  in  which  it  is  fonned.  Some 
specimens  of  wood  in  the  earliest  stages  of  conversion  continued  to  discharge  the  oil  for 
several  months  after  being  placed  in  the  Museum  of  the  Survey  at  Pott-of-Spain,  and  nothiog 
is  more  common  in  the  La  Brea  district  than  to  observe  it  exuding  from  the  soil  or  issuing 
from  the  fissures  in  the  cli&.  Is  this  discharge  due  to  expansion  consequent  on  the  new 
structure  which  is  induced,  cr  is  the  generation  accompanied  with  the  formation  of  gases  or 
vapors  ?  Whatever  the  cause,  the  circumstance  seems  sufficient  to  account  for  the  elevation 
of  the  oils  in  the  form  of  springs,  etc 

It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  whether  paraffin  exists  in  these  oils,  as  the  origin  of 
that  substance  has  been  ascribed  to  distillation.t 

The  residue,  after  the  separation  of  this  material,  consists  of  the  ordinary  aq>halt,  nsoallj 
containing  the  oils  in  sufficient  quantity  to  render  it  highly  plastic  In  this  condition,  as  be- 
fore stated,  segregation  of  the  particles  ensues,  and  wherever  pressure  operates  expulsion  from 
the  strata  is  effected.  The  delivery  at  the  surface  may  depend  on  the  weight  of  the  superin- 
cumbent strata,  on  augmentation  of  volume,  or  on  the  production  of  gases.  The  earthy  ad- 
mixture (20  to  30  per  cent)  is  taken  up  either  during  segregation  or  in  forcing  the  upward 
passage. 

The  purer  varieties,  such  as  approach  or  are  identical  with  asphaltnm  glance,  have  been 
observed  in  isolated  masses,  where  there  was  little  doubt  of  their  proceeding  from  ligneous 
substances  of  larger  dimensions,  such  as  roots  and  pieces  of  trunks  or  branches.  In  this  case 
no  displacement  from  the  original  position  has  ensued,  and  consequently  the  material  is  free 
from  earthy  impurities.    There  are  some  instances  where  the  oil  seems  to  have  solidified  in 

•It  has  not  been  possible  to  escamine  what  this'action  is,  as  sodi  an  faivestigatioii  woold  Involve  a  loaf 
chemical  research,  which,  after  all,  might  not  be  successful.  Bischoff  states  (Chem.  and  Phys.  GeoL.,  Cavco- 
dish  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  x,  p.  a88)  that  In  the  derivation  of  resins  and  asplialt  from  wood  a  buqee  proportioa  of 
carbonic  acid  and  a  little  water  are  separated ;  but  in  the  coal  series  of  minerals  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Ob 
page  sSz  (op.  dt.)  the  same  author  gives  important  formulas,  showing  how  the  bitumens  may  be  generated 
by  the  mineralization  of  wood,  giving  three  cases :  (z)  In  which  58  per  cent  of  carbonic  add  and  14.8  perceol 
of  carinireted  hydrogen  are  disengaged;  (a)  wliere  56.8  per  cent  of  carbonic  add  is  disengaged  and  a.js  per 
cent  of  hydrogen  oxidized ;  (3)  where  36.6a  per  cent  of  carbonic  add  and  15.83  per  cent  of  water  are  disengaged. 

Though  not  stating  positlvdy  that  any  of  the  deposits  of  asphalt  are  referable  to  this  origin,  Bischoff  evi- 
dently assumes  this  principle  of  conversion  to  be  of  ordinary  occurrence,  espedally  in  such  passages  as  the 
following :  "  Lignite  passing  into  mineral  resin,  amber,  retinite,  asphalt,"  etc. 

*'Asphalt  is  not  an  uncommon  product  of  the  decompoddoo  of  organic  remains." 

"  In  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  substances  there  are  formed,  besides  carbureted  hydrogen,  Uqold  sad 
sdid  hydrocarbons,  such  as  naphtha  and  petrdeum  or  mineral  oil,  mineral  tar"  (pp.  s88,  890,  api). 

See  also  the  evidence  afforded  by  Mr.  Cmger's  microscopical  researches  on  this  subject  at  pages  Z75, 176. 

fThe  negative  results  in  respect  to  paraffin  obtained  by  chemists  in  the  United  States  were  from  thesoHd 
asphalt  of  the  lalca. 
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die  jolBls  or  fissures  of  strata  (as  in  veins  trarersing  Intaminotis  marl  near  San  Fernando), 
afibrding  a  sobsUmce  of  typical  purity. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  admit  a  species  of  conversion  by  contact,  since  pieces  of  wood  in- 
dnded  accidentally  in  the  asphaltnm — for  example,  by  dropping  from  overhanging  vegetation — 
are  often  foond  partially  transformed  mto  that  material.  The  interior  of  the  hollow  pro- 
tobcrances  already  described  as  existing  on  the  surface  of  the  lake  generally  contains  traces 
of  the  lighter  portions  of  vegetation.  These  are  manifestly  derived  from  leaves,  etc.,  which 
are  blown  about  the  lake  by  the  wind,  and,  eventually  becoming  covered  with  the  asphalt,  a 
process  of  coDveision  ensues,  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  gaseous  substances,  which  in- 
volves the  distension  of  the  surface  and  the  production  of  the  small  swellings  in  question. 

Some  asphaltic  sandstones,  in  which  bituminous  matter  is  disseminated  as  a  cement 
around  the  siliceons  granules,  possess  a  very  homogeneous  structure,  and  at  first  it  was  sup- 
posed the  former  was  derived  from  comminuted  pre€xistent  substance  and  deposited  as  sedi- 
ment along  with  the  sand;  subsequent  examinations,  however,  have  detected  strata  in  which 
the  production  of  the  granular  variety  of  asphaltum  was  in  progress,  and,  as  the  other  circum- 
stances were  analogous,  no  hesitation  was  experienced  in  referring  both  to  the  same  origin. 

The  catbooaceous  shales,  etc.,  m  which  the  generation  of  the  bitumens  has  operated  ex- 
hibit strong  resemblances  to  the  present  swamp  soils,  and  the  diffusion  of  the  vegetable 
dAvis  is  very  similar.  On  the  Guapo  shore  there  is  a  detached  piece  of  stratum  which  can 
scarcdy  be  distinguished  from  the  surface  of  the  adjacent  swamps.  It  b  penetrated  in  all 
^Brections  by  numbers  of  fibers,  small  twigs,  and  blades  of  grass,  much  of  which  material  is 
transfocmed  totally  or  partially  into  asphalt. 

Over  the  greater  portion  of  the  La  Brea  district  the  action  has  ceased,  and  there  are  but 
sHg^  traces  of  the  origin;  sufficient  activity,  however,  still  remains  to  indicate  clearly  the  source 
of  material  and  the  march  of  development  On  the  institution  of  comparisons,  the  results  in 
both  cases  are  so  analogous  as  to  stamp  them  with  the  evidence  of  being  produced  by  similar 
opcfations. 

The  ezisteDce  of  poroelanite  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  might  lead  to  the  supposition 
of  distfllatkm  being  concerned  in  the  asphaltic  phenomena.  Just  the  same  appearances  as 
those  described  are  noticed  in  other  localities  remote  from  all  traces  of  those  strata,  and  a  re- 
Tose  action  seems  rather  to  prevail,  as  where  the  asphalt  is  coked  or  charred  the  surround- 
ing earth  is  baked  and  converted  into  a  species  of  porcelanite.  The  combustion  attending  the 
production  of  the  latter  probably  tends  to  a  resolution  of  the  carbonaceous  matter  into 
ultimate  combinations,  such  as  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  their  total  dissipation.  Films 
of  a  pure  asphalt  resembling  the  solidified  oil  were  observed  lining  the  joints  of  porcelanite 
aear  Erin,  but  this  was  quite  an  exceptional  circumstance  and  not  to  be  considered  as  of  gen- 
eral sgnificatKMi. 

The  localities  where  asphalt  occurs  are  indicated  on  tiie  general  geological  map.  Many 
others  may  exist  in  the  uncleared  lands  and  are  till  now  unknown.  It  will  be  observed  they 
are  principally  contained  in  the  Moruga  series  of  strata,  which  is  everywhere  distinguished 
by  carbonaceous  and  lignitic  beds.  In  the  TTaparima  marl,  near  San  Fernando,  the  mani- 
festation is  rather  that  of  a  saturation  of  the  strata  with  bituminous  substances.  The  same 
derivation  may  be  ^yplicable  in  this  case;  but,  as  no  beds  charged  with  vegetable  remains 
have  been  noticed,  it  is  well  to  be  guarded  in  forming  hasty  conclusions.  A  concentration  of 
anhnal  fossils  (especially  shells)  sometimes  occurs  at  the  above  locality;  these  are  usually 
fragile,  and  have  evidentiy  undergone  an  abstraction  of  material.  May  they  have  partially 
OQotributed  to  the  formation  of  the  bitumen?  A  few  deposits  also  exist  north  of  the  Guara- 
care.  One  of  these  exhibits  the  solid  asphalt  traversing  the  soil  in  irr^;ular  veins.  The 
stmcUue  is  somewhat  granular,  and  the  surface  distinguished  by  eccentric  rings  and  con- 
dkoidal  markings,  also  described  as  characteristic  of  the  Cuban  chapapote.  It  is  much  purer 
tiian  the  ordinary  Mtumen,  and  is  mistaken  by  the  inhabitants  for  coal,  from  its  very  black 
color  and  peculiar  structure.  Under  the  blowpi^  it  ignites  immediately,  mdts,  and  bums 
with  a  large,  smoky  flame.    The  conditions  are  manifestly  different  in  this  case  to  what  were 
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preriomly  deauibed,  bot  the  late  period  of  the  season  wbea  this  place  waa  lisiled  yrfcidsd 
any  detailed  investigation. 

The  principle  dedudble  from  the  preceding  statementa  ia  to  the  eflfect  thai  one  of  the 
regular  processes  of  the  mineralization  of  regetable  matter  oonsists  ia  the  pcodoction  of  sri>- 
stancea  of  the  bituminous  series  in  dittinctinn  to  those  of  the  ooal  series.  It  would  be  higjilj 
UDphilos<yhical  to  attempt  to  limit  this  operation  to  localities  such  aa  Trinidad^  wheit  soA  so 
origin  may  be  clearly  demonstrated^  since  the  action  of  similar  conditions  will  natamlly  jid* 
dttce  identical  resulta.  The  same  application  may  consequently  be  applicable  to  the  ocov- 
rence  of  asphalt^  not  in  the  tertiary  fbnnatioas  only,  but  also  ia  the  secondary  limntnnss  sad 

M.  Parran*  contends  for  an  «4)oqiie  aj^haltiqae,"  diitfaigulshad  by  the  diatiUilkn  sad 
condensation  of  bituminous  substancea. 

This  expression  of  epoch  in  the  sense  implied  above,  althnngh  oonvanient  in  geokgical 
speculation,  is  liable  to  conduct  to  premature  generaliaadon,  unless  employed  with  the  ulBMt 
reserve  and  caution,  and  ia  further  calculated  to  exercise  a  dangerous  influence  from  its  t«i- 
dency  to  convey  the  impression  of  a  partial  or  limited  rather  than  an  invariaUe  operation  s< 
natural  laws,  whether  in  time  or  space.  Aa  to  the  distillation,  thou^  afiavoiite  theasy,  it  ii 
flffi^^t  in  those  actual  evidences  which  are  very  essential  if  a  charartrr  ifnariifiiiig  Is 
certainty  is  to  be  conferred  upon  it  The  circumstance  of  beds  sabjaceat  to  aaphaltic  liae- 
stones  or  other  strata  being  frequently  entirely  destitute  of  bituminona  traces  ia  a  meal  IssdUe 
and  £ital  objection,  notwithstanding  the  ingenious  devices  which  have  baea  prcposad  laas- 
count  for  it  Thus  the  author  above  mentioned  haa  leoonrse  to  a  variety  of  jgrpothiaai;  sad, 
although  the  tertiary  formation  ia  which  the  bitumens  exist  is  described  aa  on«raining  lignite 
and  vegetable  impressions,  the  origin  of  the  farmer  ia  ascribed  to  a  siyposed  pBoloofs^fla  of 
the  carbonilerons  formation  beneath  the  subjacent  crastaoeoas  sjwtem. 

The  results  arrived  at  in  the  oonsideration  of  thia  qaestioa  depend  entir^  oa  the  eii- 
dences  of  observation,  as  the  multiplicity  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  the  persona  wgngsd 
in  the  gaological  survey  of  Triaidad  haa  prevtaled  theas  from  attempting  eaporiaieaCsl  in- 
vestigation, which  might  have  contributed  to  a  dearer  appredatiimof  the  iljert  m^  inNsHd 
the  coBclniions  with  a  mora  positive  and  ooavinciag  effect 

CROSBY'S  DESCRIPTION  OF  THB  PITCH  LAKE. 

Another  interesting  description  of  the  pitch  lake  is  by  W.  O.  Crosbjr, 
in  the  Scientific  American  of  August  6,  from  which  the  following  quotar 
tk^n  are  made.  The  print  before  me  does  not  gpl^e  the  yceac,  but  I  appift^ 
hend  the  article  was  written  some  years  ago. 

The  topography  of  the  country  about  the  lake  is  extremely  simple.  From  three  sidc^- 
north,  west,  and  south — the  land  slopes  gradually  upward  from  the  sea  to  the  surface  of  die 
lake,  which  lies  140  feet  above  the  gulf,  while  on  the  east  the  land  is  slightly  h^her  than 
the  lake,  which,  therefore,  differs  from  ordinary  lakes  in  resting,  not  in  a  valley,  but  00  a 

hnitop. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

«It  is  fortunate,"  aa  one  writer  has  remarked,  **  that  the  pitch,  when  cnmpact,  willaot 
kindle,  or,  in  other  words,  will  not  bum  without  a  wick;  for  otherwise  the  entire  legioa,  in- 
cluding the  village,  might  suffer  the  fate  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah." 

The  pitch  not  only  forms  the  seashore  for  nearly  4  miles,  but  in  front  of  the  viBage  sad 
pfthflpf  100  yarda  from  the  shore  it  rises  from  the  sea  as  a  solid  barrier  reef,  which  ia  often  a 
source  of  danger  to  unwary  boatmen.  It  is  probable  that  ^the  peninsula  of  La  Bcea  ewes  its 
^■faMi^  to  the  protection  afibrded  the  land  by  this  reef  of  asphalt,  which  rcaista  the  1 

•GbMMoi<rasplalia«naIaviiwisd'Alai«,ABa.d»MlMs,^»sMs,toiMlft. 
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of  te  wMrn  better  than  Cbft  Qncooaolidated  cUyi  ftad  ttods  fonning  the  op«st  to  the  north 


The  pitch  is  quarried  by  excavating  areas  30  or  40  feet  square  to  a  depth  of  from  2  to  4 
feet  As  sooa  as  the  work  ceasea  on  one  of  these  ^tcavaUoos  the  asphalt  begins  to  obliterate 
it,  die  walls  not  dosing  in  perceptibly,  but  the  bottom  rising  np,  and  in  a  few  days  no  trace  of 
Ihe  opeuDg  remains.  This  is  one  of  many  faidlcadoBS  of  greater  fluidity  below  the  smface. 
Toward  the  center  of  the  lake  are  several  detached  areas,  a  Bod  or  two  in  Iveadth,  which 
aie  softer  than  the  xaat  of  the  surface  and  yield  under  the  feet,  <'so  that  on  branding  «  few 
minates  one  £eeb  that  he  is  yradnaUy  settling  down»  and  in  the  course  of  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
mes  be  m^  find  himself  ankle  deep."  "But,"  as  Mr.  Manross  truly  said,  '<in  no  place  is  it 
possihk  to  fiocm  these  bowl-like  depressions  aronnd  the  observer  described  by  fotmer  trav- 
dev."  Nor  is  it  pnbable  that  Kingsley  is  rig^  in  saying:  "  No  doubt  there  are  spots  where, 
if  a  man  9it;ytd  long  enou^,  he  woald  be  slowly  and  horribly  engulfed."  The  inferior  den- 
aity  of  the  human  body  would  prevent  its  submergence  even  if  the  pitch  were  quite  fluid. 

In  the  vicinity  of  these  places  many  small  streams  of  gas  escape  fi-om  the  pitch.  The 
Cfil  smell  and  the  depositof  solphur  left  on  the  pitch  tell  us  that  the  gas  is  chiefly  sulphureted 
hydrogen,  but  the  sulphurous  odor  ceases  to  be  perceptible  at  a  distanoe  of  a  lew  rods,  and 
deeanot  esteod  for  10  or  12  miles»  as  some  writers  have  asserted. 

The  SBcfiue  c£  the  lake  does  not  present  a  continuous  sheet  of  asphalt,  but  is  travetied 
fay  a  network  of  diannelis  in  which  the  rain  water  collects.  These  unite  and  divide  moat 
cmioasly,  fonning  one  oonnected  system  and  dividing  the  pitch  into  numerous  flat-topped  or 
slifljtt^  convex  arcaa  of  islands,  which  are  usually  of  quite  irregular  outline,  though  some- 
timea  neaily  eircular,  and  firom  10  to  xoo  feet  in  diameter.  A  piece  of  marbled  paper  would 
g^  an  excellent  idea  of  the  appearance  oi  the  lake.  The  sides  of  these  channels  are  con- 
vex, presenting  corves  of  great  regularity  and  beauQr,  and  where  three  or  four  channels 
meet  a  star-ihi^Md  dcprcaiHon  is  formed. 

Several  expJanarinns  of  this  peculiar  structnre  d  the  lake  have  been  proposed.  Each  of 
the  many  hundred  areas  into  which  the  lake  is  divided  possesses  an  independent  revolving 
motkxi,  in  this  wise:  In  the  center  of  the  area  the  pitch  is  constantly  rising  up  en  masse, 
diylaring  thai  which  previously  occupied  the  center,  and  forcing  it  toward  its  confines. 
WhcK  die  ed^e  of  aich  an  expanding  area  meets  that  of  an  adjoining  one  the  pitch  rolls 
nnder,  to  be  thrown  np  again  in  the  center  at  some  future  period. 

We  find  unique  and  condnsive  evidence  of  this  revolving  process  in  **  numerous  piecoi 
ef  wood,  whidi,  being  involved  in  the  pitch,  are  constantly  coming  to  the  surface.  These 
Hpnc  nts  of  wood  are  of  the  same  recent  origin  as  the  leaves  and  twigs  contained  in  the 
vesdea  of  the  pitdi.  From  the  smrxmnding  forests  or  the  green  islands  of  the  lake  itself 
Ihcy  have  fonod  their  way  into  the  water  channels,  became  water-logged,  sunk  to  the  bottom, 
and  htiag  drawn  up  again  by  the  ever-revolving  pitch."  The  true  cause  of  the  revolving 
motkn  of  the  pitch  and  of  the  structure  resulting  therefirom  is  iqpparantly  the  great  diurnal 
nmge  in  the  temperature  of  the  snrfiMe  of  the  lake.  On  undoudy  days  the  a^>halt  atuins 
alempeaatare  of  about  140°  F.,  and  sinks  during  the  night  to  70^  or  60°,  suffering  a  varia- 
Ikm  of  jcP  to  80^,  which  mast  produce  a  coomderable  change  of  volume.  This  expansion 
is  saptificial,  and  its  chief  tendency  ia  to  extend  the  pitch  horizontally.  Where  the  pitch  is 
eorared  by  wwlcr  it  will  not  cxperienee  thia  alteration  of  volume,  and  these  protected  areas 
vefevoed  downward  by  &e  aapansion  of  tibe  unprotected  areas. 

No  mandhigi  have  ever  been  made  in  this  lake,  and  its  depth  is  unknown.  The  tfadck- 
BCss  of  the  deposit  is,  of  course,  a  factor  of  the  first  importance  in  determining  whether  the 
Wffkf  of  atphalt  is  hkdj  to  prove  practieally  inexhaustible.  In  considering  the  question 
if  ikt  pnbabla  pcramnanae  of  dM  mpply,  it  b  also  important  to  remember  that  the  material 
k  doiMett  stttl  escsp^g  from  the  underljh^  asphahic  sandstone,  though,  perhi^,  vef| 
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As  regards  its  origin,  the  lake  is  believed  not  to  differ  essentially  fitmi  any  of  the  patches 
of  pitch  scattered  over  the  surrounding  country.  It  appears  to  be  simply  a  large  puddle  of 
pitch,  which  has  oozed  out  of  the  sandstone  and  collected  in  a  basin-like  depression  in  that 
rock. 

Joseph's  history  of  the  pitch  lake. 

A  history  of  Trinidad  by  £.  L.  Joseph,  published  in  1837,  contains  the 
following  description  of  the  lake : 

I  now  come  to  describe  the  asphaltmn,  or  pitch,  lake.  On  approaching  the  point  called 
La  Brea  from  the  sea  a  strong  bitumfnons  odor  is  smeh  at  Ae  distance  of  2  leagues  or  more, 
and  large  black  masses  are  perceived  towards  the  shore ;  these  appear  like  rocks  at  a  dis- 
tance, but  are,  in  fact,  bodies  of  asphaltum.  As  you  near  the  point  yon  percdre  die  land, 
covered  with  dense  and  gigantic  viigin  forests,  save  in  one  place.  This  is  the  lagoon  of 
pitch ;  its  surface  can  scarcely  be  perceived  from  the  gulf  The  seaboard  is  fringed  with  the 
usual  marine  plants.  No  forest  trees  arise  here,  although  at  Intervals  dumps  of  veiy  daii 
dwarf  bushes  are  seen. 

On  landing  a  respectable-looking  village  presents  itsdf.  Here  and  there  thidc  layeis  of 
asphaltum  of  several  tons'  wdght  overspread  the  surface  of  the  soil,  iqypearing  as  tixiagh 
they  had  been  placed  there  by  man,  although,  in  fact,  these  layers  have  burst  through  the 
soil,  which  rests  on  immense  strata  of  asphaltum.  This  substratum  affects  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  many  of  the  light  buildings  of  the  village.  The  posts  that  support  these  oocasiooallj 
sink  perpendicularly  into  the  earth  and  asphaltum,  but  more  generally  the  layers  of  pitdi 
affect  the  posts  so  as  to  make  them  lean  in  an  oblong  direction,  apparently  endangering  the 
buildings.  This  does  not  alarm  the  inhabitants  of  these  dwellings,  who,  of  course,  boiM 
them  of  light  materials,  as  often,  when  a  house  b  on  the  point  of  fidling  in  consequence  of 
the  posts  leaning  to  the  right,  through  some  action  of  the  substratum  the  posts  not  only  ^^ 
sume  their  perpendicular,  but  gradually  commence  leaning  in  a  contrary  direction.* 

Leaving  this  singular  village,  you  take  a  wide  and  good  road  to  the  lagoon,  which  is  sit- 
uated about  5  furlongs  from  the  village,  at  an  elevation  of  80  feet  above  the  level  of  the  set. 
This  road  is  flanked  with  very  large  cashew  trees.  To  the  right  is  an  devation,  on  which  are 
many  conucos  (this  is  the  South  American  term  for  a  house  and  small  cultivation).  The  s(n1 
of  these  conucos  is  half  composed  of  particles  of  bituminous  matter  and  is  remaiicably  fertile. 
Dark-red  and  yellow  pineapples  are  here  produced  of  matchless  quality.  The  pine  of  La 
Brea  is  a  species  distinct  from  the  common  ananassa  of  the  West  Indies. 

Passing  this  devation,  you  meet  pafan-thatched  cottages  (for  the  borders  of  the  lagoon  are 
inhabited) ;  these  are  more  powerfully  acted  upon  by  the  molnlity  of  the  substratum  of  pitdi 
on  which  the  soil  for  a  considerable  distance  round  the  lake  lies.  These  hnts  appear  more 
like  card  houses  gomg  to  fall  than  human  habitations;  but  the  movement  of  the  asphaltum  b 
too  gradual  to  cause  accidents.  These  dwellings  seldom  or  never  faU,  but,  to  use  die  ex- 
pressions of  their  owners,  regain  their  plumb. 

At  length  you  reach  a  place  on  which  no  hut  can  be  erected;  the  whole  lagoon  is  open. 
Before  you  a  most  extraordinary  spectacle  presents  itsdf,  which  words  can  not  describe  and 
which  the  pencil  has  failed  to  delineate.  This  lake  is  about  half  a  geographical  league  in 
circumference ;  it  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  dark  woods,  save  toward  the  sea;  the  surftee 
seems  perfectly  black  during  the  rainy  season,  but  in  dry  weather  it  has  a  partial  grayish  hoe; 
it  appears  as  though  billions  of  tons  of  pitch  had  boiled  up  from  the  earth  from  the  effects  of 
an  immense  subterranean  fire  which  has  been  extinguished  and  left  the  asphaltum  to  cool  in 
enonnous  bubbles. 

Chasms  between  these  black  masses  or  bubbles  extend  in  different  directions  all  over  the 
surface  of  the  lake.    You  can  scarcely  walk  30  yards  without  having  to  cross  one  of  them. 

*I  WAS  told  aa  action  of  trespass  was  brooKht  before  the  magistrate  of  La  Brea  of  a  singular  natoit. 
The  plaintiff  alleged  that  the  <Vrfimdant*a  hooa*  bodily  faitmded  on  hb  (plahitiiPa)  land.  I  kaow^aoc  boir 
this  cause  was  dedded. 
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These  duns  art  not  alirapt,  but  gradually  shelve  off  in  an  elliptical  mairnvr.  The  mattea 
of  Mfihaltiim  meel  at  the  bottom.  These  apertures  Tsry  from  3  to  30  feet  in  width  tnd  are 
tern  3  to  6  feet  in  depth.  Thej  are  fiQed  with  water,  which,  althoagh  it  has  a  slight  bitunri- 
noM  taAe,  it  wboleaome.  Small  fredi-water  m«lkta  and  little  o^noaos  (alHgMleia)  are 
caitt^ht  therein. 

Nearly  an  over  6m  kke  arise  ait  faiterrals  tit^  klett  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression) 
ef  utatiid  trees.  These,  taking  advantage  of  the  slightest  layers  of  toil,  dnt  their  hardy  roots 
iala  Ike  asphaltiim  and  enjoy  a  precarioos  vegetable  life,  supporting  myriads  of  parasites. 
These  dumps  of  dwarf  trees  are  by  no  means  stationary.  The  imperceptible  yet  incessant 
flMPement  of  Uie  asphaltton  perpetually  trenspoits  these  vegetable  islets  from  one  part  of  the 
lake  to  another.  Soroetiraes  one  of  tiiem  sides  faito  the  lower  regions  of  asphaltum  and  is 
igain  thrown  up  at  some  distance,  to  dark,  verdant  hue  changed  to  the  blacker  dye  of  the 
lagoon ;  it  is  encmsted  with  bitumen,  and  its  vegetable  juice  changed  to  petroleum. 

Thousands  of  beaotiftil  butterflies  and  hundreds  of  more  brilliant  hummingbirds  flock 
dboot  these  islets;  above  these  flodcs  of  gaudy  paroquets  and  more  beautiful  mangrove 
cndroos  take  thdr  flight  The  superb  array  of  these  birdb  and  insects  makes  an  extraordinary 
eontrast  to  the  Stygian  lake  below  them. 

The  whole  dark  landscape  appears  unlfte  anght  we  have  ever  seen.  The  entire  surface 
ef  the  lagoon  seems  at  rest  We  behold  no  part  of  it  in  action,  and  yet  we  are  convinced 
ikd,  the  immense  body  of  asphaltum  of  6iis  black  lake  is  mcessantly  in  modon. 

It  is  time  now  that  I  conduct  my  readers  toward  the  more  active  part  of  die  lagoon.  In 
ovder  to  do  diiSy  we  must  approach  the  side  nearest  6ie  sea.  Here  we  encounter  streams  of 
petroleum,  slowly  but  perceptibly  flowing.  Let  us  advance  with  caution.  As  we  sink  ankle 
deep  at  each  step,  we  descend  a  little.  Let  us  here  pause;  there  would  be  danger  in  ad- 
vancing farther.  Behold  these  fountans  which  supply  all  these  rills  of  petroleum.  No  man 
may  venture  nearer.  The  strong  bituminous  and  sulphurous  odor  which  exhales  from  this 
region  prevents  even  birds  from  flying  over  it;  nothing  alive  dare  approach  nearer  than  we 
are.    All  before  ns  is  still  as  death. 

The  fiquM  part  of  the  lagoon  may  be  about  $}i  acres,  but  I  judge  6us  by  the  eye;  it  can 
not  be  easBy  measured,  and  no  two  days  has  it  the  same  extent  and  appearance. 

I  have  found  in  different  parts  of  this  lake,  but  principally  near  the  petroleum,  large  quan- 
tides  of  sulphur,  but  none  of  it  in  its  pure  state;  it  is  all  more  or  less  mixed  with  bituminous 
matter.  Near  the  great  reservoir  of  tar  I  have  picked  up  large  grains  of  pure  mtuiate  of  soda 
(common  salt). 

Those  who  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  Xa  Breadedare  it  condoctve  to  heakh  to  bathe  in 
the  diasms  of  this  lagoon.  I  have  often  tried  these  singular  baths«  and  found  or  imagined 
them  salutiferoos. 

Doling  die  wet  season  diere  is  so  much  water  in  the  bolk>wt  ef  the  kgooa  as  to  prevent 
lis  being  seen  to  advantage;  and  in  the  dry  season  it  is  labofioas  and  painful  to  explore  % 
on  account  of  the  insupportable  beat  of  the  ayhaltnm.  The  best  time  to  visit  it  is  In  the 
height  of  die  dry  season  at  daybreak.  Most  of  the  chasms  can  then  be  leaped  over  by  an 
active  man.  I  vroold  advise  that  a  pair  of  wocsted  socks  be  won  over  the  efdiaary  stDck- 
ioik  These  should  be  kept  wet,  bat  no  shoes  should  be  worn.  By  this  okeans  ev^y  pal 
of  the  Ugqoa  (save  the  part  whidi  it  in  a  fluid  state)  may  be  traversed  easily  and  witfaoni 
i^Hiy  to  heakh. 

The  infloence  of  this  lagoon  oo  the  sunoonding  space  is  astonishing.  It  mixes  with  and 
feitifizas  the  soil  of  the  sairoonding  coantry  7  or  8  feet  below  its  surface.  If  a  well  be  dt^ 
wAaa  sevand  miles  round  it,  and  water  be  not  found  within  kg  fitet,  a  thick  layer  of  asphaltum 
ismet  with,  thfoogh  which  an  excavation  must  be  made  ere  a  sprii^  is  found.  For  a  oon- 
tideniUe  ^stance  off  this  coast  the  bed  of  the  gulf  is  a  stratum  of  a^haltum.  Under  die 
kfllof  Kaparima,  distant  ahoat  Ka  maks,  a  large  mass  of  this  ainesal  was  diaconered,  which 
No.  145 9. 
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hat  been  exbtnsted  in  making  Uie  North  Naparima  road.*  This  was  done  by  cutting  it  in 
small  pieces  and  allowiDg  the  sim  to  melt  it  It  is  the  best  snbstitate  for  mafadamiTation  yet 
disoorered.  On  the  plantations  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lagoon  are  manj  of  wliat  are 
called  pitch  pots,  i.  #.»  cones  of  asphaltoniy  that  hare  apertures  on  their  summit  whidi  send 
forth  streams  of  petroleum. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  caused  his  vessels  to  be  pitched  with  this  mineraL  He  must  hare 
mixed  it  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  oil  or  grease  to  make  it  serriceable  for  such  a  purpose. 

Admiral  Cochran  conreyed  to  England  two  shiploads  of  the  produce  of  La  Brea,  but,  after 
a  little  examination,  the  substance  was  found  to  require  too  much  oil  in  order  to  render  it 
useful.  The  improTcd  and  improving  state  of  chemistry  nuy  reverse  this  decision.  Should 
any  discovery  be  made  which  might  render  the  a^altum  a  fit  article  for  ocdinary  use,  is 
pitch  and  tar,  Trinidad  could  easily  supply  the  commerce  of  the  world  with  it 

The  late  Sir  Ralph  Woodford  made  two  experiments  with  the  a^haltnm.  In  the  first 
place,  he  had  it  laid  over  the  soil  of  a  part  of  Brunswich  Square,  Port-of-%ain,  in  order  to 
check  the  growth  of  the  grass.  This  attempt  was  signally  abortive;  the  a^haltnm,  mixing 
widi  the  soil,  added  to  its  fertility,  and,  of  course,  made  the  grass  v^^etate  luxuriantly.  This 
failure,  however,  suggests  its  being  used  as  manure.  The  second  experiment  was  to  obtain 
carirareted  hydrogen  gas  in  order  to  light  a  beacon  on  the  tower  of  Trinity  Churdi.  It  bant 
well,  but  created  such  an  intolerable  smell  that  the  experiment  was  obliged  to  be  abandoned. 
The  person  who  conducted  this  experiment,  although  industrious  and  intelligent,  I  believe 
knew  little  of  chemistry. 

There  is  no  record  of  any  volcanic  eruption  having  taken  place  at  diis  lagoon,  yet  I  submit 
one  must  have  happened.  I  have  seen  large  masses  of  asphaltum  of  several  tons'  we%fat 
lying  on  the  summits  of  pretty  steep  hills  detached  fix>m  and  totally  independent  of  the  soiL 
It  could  answer  no  purpose  of  man  to  convey  them  there,  and  in  this  climate  no  men,neitber 
civilized  nor  savage,  would  undo^  the  labor  of  conveying  these  masses  to  such  a  distance 
for  no  purpose.  The  only  conclusion  that  I  can  arrive  at  is  that  these  masses  of  asphaltnm 
were  thrown  there  by  volcanic  erupdons. 

Up  the  Orinoco  there  is  a  similar  lagoon,  and  another  at  Maricaibo;  but,  what  is  more 
germane  to  the  matter,  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea  (in  a  direction  west  by  north),  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Guarapiche  is  another  asphaltum  lagoon  corresponding  with  the  one  on  this  side  of  the 
gulf.  These  asphaltum  lakes  are  pages  in  the  book  of  nature  which  phUosophecs  have  not 
yet  deciphered. 

KINGSLEY'S    description  of  the  LAKE. 

The  following  description  of  the  lake  is  from  the  work  of  Charles  Kings- 
ley  ("A  Christmas  in  the  West  Indies"),  published  in  1879: 

As  we  went  onward  vp  the  gentle  slope  (the  rise  is  138  feet  in  rather  more  than  a  mik), 
the  ground  became  more  and  more  full  of  jMtch,  and  the  vegetation  poorer  and  more  rushy, 
till  itresenfbled,  on  the  whole,  that  of  an  English  fen. 

The  plateau  of  pitdi  now  widened  out,  and  the  whole  ground  looked  like  an  asphalt 
pavement,  half  ofeigiown  with  marsh-loving  weeds,  whose  roots  feed  in  the  sloppy  water 
which  overlies  the  pitch.  But  as  yet  there  was  no  sign  of  the  lake.  The  incline,  though 
gentle,  shuts  off  the  view  of  what  Is  beyond.  This  last  lip  of  the  lake  has  surely  overfkwed, 
and  is  overflowing  still,  though  very  slowly.  Its  furrows  all  curve  downward;  and  it  is,  in 
fiM^t,  as  one  of  our  party  said,  '<  a  black  glacier."  The  pitch,  expandbg  under  the  bumii^ 
sun  of  day,  must  needs  expand  most  toward  the  line  of  least  resistance,  that  is,  downhill ;  and 
when  it  contracts  again  under  the  coolness  of  night  it  contracts,  surely  from  the  same  cause, 
more  downhill  than  it  does  uphill.  And  so  each  particle  never  returns  to  the  spot  whence 
it  started,  but  rather  drags  the  particles  above  it  downward  toward  itself.    At  leaat  ao  it 

•  Sir  Looit  Grant  was  in  «fnrwhMhBlold  Mr.  MootvoBMfylCartiB  that  ^epiuAwhkk  aada  tfab  road 
oaaM  fron  La  Bna. 
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seemed  tons.    Tbusmaj be  ezplained  tbe  common  misUke  which  b  noticed  by  Means.  Wall 
and  Sawldns*  in  their  admirable  description  of  die  lake. 

Panng  these  little  islands,  which  are  said  (I  know  not  how  troly)  to  change  their  places 
and  number,  we  came  to  the  veiy  fountains  of  Stjx — to  that  part  of  the  lake  where  the  asphalt 
is  still  oozing  up. 

Ai  the  wind  set  toward  us,  we  soon  become  aware  of  an  evil  smell — petroleum  and  sul- 
pheted  hydiogen  aft  eoce— which  gare  some  of  us  headache.  The  pitch  here  is  yellow  and 
white,  with  sulphur  foam ;  so  are  the  water  channels;  and  out  of  both  water  and  pitch  innu- 
merable bubUes  of  gas  arise,  loathsome  to  the  smelL  We  became  aware,  also,  that  the  pitch 
was  soft  under  our  feet  We  left  the  impression  of  our  boots,  and  if  we  had  stood  still  awhile 
we  should  soon  have  been  ankle  deep.  No  douht  there  are  spots  where,  if  a  man  stayed 
long  enough,  he  would  be  slowly  and  horribly  engulfed.  "  But,"  as  Mr.  Manross  says  truly, 
**  m  no  place  is  it  possible  to  form  these  bowl-like  depressions  round  the  observer  described 
by  former  travelers."  What  we  did  see  is,  that  the  fresh  pitch  oozes  out  at  the  lines  of  least 
resistance,  namely,  in  the  channels  between  the  older  and  more  hardened  masses,  usually  at 
the  upper  ends  of  diem,  so  that  one  may  stand  on  ]ntch  comparatively  hard  and  put  one's 
hand  into  pitch  quite  liquid,  which  is  flowmg  softly  out,  like  some  ugly  fungoid  growth,  such 
as  may  be  seen  in  old  wine  cellars,  into  the  water.  One  such  pitch  fungus  had  grownseveral 
yards  in  length  in  the  three  weeks  between  our  first  and  second  visits;  and  on  another  some 
of  our  party  performed  exactly  tbe  same  feat  as  Mr.  Manross — <*  In  one  of  the  star-shaped 
pods  of  water,  some  5  feet  deep,  a  column  of  pitch  had  been  forced  perpendicularly  up  from 
die  bottom.  On  reaching  the  surfiBu:e  of  the  water  it  had  formed  a  sort  of  center  table,  about 
4  feet  in  diameter,  but  without  touching  the  sides  of  the  pool.  The  stem  was  about  a  foot  in 
diameter.  I  leaped  out  on  this  table,  and  found  that  it  not  only  sustained  my  weight,  but  that 
the  elasticity  of  the  stem  enabled  me  to  rock  it  from  side  to  side.  Pieces  torn  from  the  edges  of 
this  table  sank  readily,  showing  that  it  had  been  raised  by  pressure,  and  not  by  its  buoyancy.'' 

True,  though  strange,  but  stranger  still  did  it  seem  to  us,  when  we  did  at  last  what  the 
negroes  asked  us  and  dipped  our  hands  into  the  liquid  pitch,  to  find  that  it  did  not  soil  the 
fingeis.  The  old  proverb,  that  <me  can  not  touch  pitch  without  being  defiled,  happily  does 
not  stand  true  here  or  the  place  would  be  intolerably  loathsome.  It  can  be  scraped  up, 
molded  into  any  shape  yon  will,  wound  in  a  string  (as  was  done  by  one  of  the  midshipmen) 
round  a  stick,  and  carried  off;  but  nothing  is  left  on  the  hand  save  clean,  gray  nmd  and 
water.  It  may  be  kneaded  for  an  hour  before  the  mud  be  sufficiently  driven  out  of  it  to  make 
k  sticky.  This  very  abundance  of  earthy  matter  it  is  which,  while  it  keeps  the  pitch  from 
soiling,  makes  it  far  less  valuable  than  it  would  be  were  it  pure. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  whence  this  earthy  matter  (20  or  30  per  cent)  comes.  Through- 
out the  neighborhood  the  ground  is  full,  to  the  depth  of  hundreds  of  feet,  of  coaly  andasphaltic 
matter.  Layers  of  sandstone  or  of  shale  containing  this  decayed  vegetable  alternate  with 
layers  which  contain  none.  And  if,  as  seems  probable,  the  coaly  matter  is  continually  chang- 
ing iitto  asphalt  and  oil,  and  then  working  its  way  upward  through  every  crack  and  pore  to 
escape  from  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  soil,  it  must  needs  carry  up  with  it 
innumerable  particles  of  the  soil  through  which  it  passes. 

In  five  mingtes  we  had  seen,  handled,  and  smelt  enough  to  satisfy  us  with  this  very  odd 
and  very  nasty  vagary  of  tropic  nature;  and  as  we  did  not  wish  to  become  faint  and  ill  be- 
tween the  sulphureted  hydrogen  and  the  blaze  of  the  sun  reflected  oft  the  hot,  black  pitch, 
we  hurried  on  over  the  water  furrows  and  through  the  sedge  beds  to  the  ftirther  shore — to  find 
ourselves  in  a  single  step  out  of  an  inferno  into  a  paradise. 

PITCH  AND  WATER  LEVELS. 

Ifr.  N.  F.  Graham,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  asphalt  works  at  Pedemales, 
an  island  near  the  adjoining  main,  and  has  had  large  experience  with  pitch 

•••OMlocteal  Surrey  of  TrinUted,"  «n  asphahic  depodta. 
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depoAtBf  belicTes  that  little  volcanic  tubes  emittiBg  gases  may  be  Idond  in 
groups  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake  causing  the  pitch  on  the  surface  iraaiedi- 
ately  above  to  assume  the  slightly  elevated  forms  it  does,  causing  the  rain 
water  to  run  off  the  elevated  portions  and  remain  between  them.  This 
opinion  is  based  on  his  discoveries  at  Pedernales.  He  thinks,  too,  that  the 
land  pitch  at  La  Brea  is  not  without  this  peculiarity ;  that  it  is  principally 
found  in  pits  or  volcanic  holds  in  which  it  was  originally  elevated ;  and 
that  between  them  the  land  is  more  or  less  filled  with  overflow  pitch. 
Without  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  this  theory,  I  beg  to  observe  that,  while 
most  all  the  land  pitch  appears  to  be  in  land  lower  than  the  lake,  large 
quantities  of  pitch  are  found  in  lots  no  lower  than  other  lots  (nearby) 
where  little  or  no  pitch  is  found. 

FOREIGN  SUBSTANCES  IN  THE  PITCH. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  all  the  scientists  agree  that  all  the  asphalt  at  La 
Brea  fod  vicinity  is  of  vegetable  origin*  I  am  inforo^ed  that  black  man- 
grove vegetation  is  always  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  pitch  depositB, 
and  it  is  thought  that  by  distilling  tar  made  from  the  heart  of  the  blad: 
mangrove  wood  oil  and  asphalt  similar  to  that  found  at  La  Brea  may  be 
produced.  But  the  following  comments  of  Wall  and  Sawkins  on  specimens 
of  "  asphaltum  more  or  less  mixed  with  woody  matter"  make  no  mention 
of  mangrove : 

A  large  number  of  specuiiens,  not  less  interesting,  remain  to  be  examined,  yiz,  asphaRiim 
more  or  leas  mixed  with  woody  matter.  They  are  nmnbered  ii,  12,  14, 15,  16,  24,  27, 28, 
29f  30i  3'>  33»  34  (thirteen  specimens  in  all). 

Na  II  briofs  before  us  a  piece  of  asphaltum  showing  no  very  distinct  outward  sign  of 
structure.  After  maceration  in  spirits  of  turpentine  this  is  found,  however,  to  consist  of  some 
rery  loose-textured  woody  matter  covered  and  filled  with  asphaltum.  It  consists  of  ihod 
and  wide  parenchymatous  cells  (larger  numbers  the  same)  and  thin-walled  prosendiyma- 
tous  cells.  It  would  look  like  some  wood  of  Carica  Papaya  (the  papaw),  if  there  were  anj 
vessels.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  soft  and  loose-textured  bark.  This  substance  has  not 
undeigone  any  change  such  as  is  brought  on  by  decay.  There  were  no  signs  of  any  of  the 
humic  bodies,  no  signs  of  insects,  of  fungi,  or  other  bodies  usually  accompanjring  decay  in 
moist  air.  It  appears  to  me  6i8t  this  woody  matter  was  only  impregnated  with  pitch,  with- 
out being  decayed  or  otherwise  decomposed  or  altered  previously. 

No.  1 2  is  less  shiny  than  the  last,  and  contains  a  large  proportion  of  woody  matters ;  this  ii 
rotten  wood  mxpregnated  with  pitch.  There  are  woody  fibers,  the  walls  of  celb  and  vessels, 
all  in  a  state  of  decay.  It  must  have  been  wood  decomposing  in  moist  air  before  it  was  im- 
pregnated with  the  asphaltic  matters,  which  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  numerous  fiben  of 
some  fungus. 

Na  14  is  much  like  the  last,  but  the  traces  of  organic  life  generally  accompanying  decaj 
fai  woody  matter  are  still  more  numerous.  We  have  here  eggs  and  excrements  of  insects  or 
worms  and  numerous  fibers  of  fungi.  The  woody  matter  must  have  come  from  dicotyledons, 
and  perhaps  from  ferns  of  smaller  kinds.  A  part  of  this  specimen  looks  again  like  the  sedi- 
ment of  some  swamp  in  or  near  a  savanma,  but  impregnated  wiA  or  changed  partly  into  as- 
phaltum. 

Nos.  15  and  16  have  woody  matter  impregnated  with  pitch,  much  like  No.  12.  There 
are  traces  of  animals  and  fimgi,  as  observed  before.  Nearly  all  the  medullary  rays  were  de- 
stroyed, and  there  an  holes  in  the  snbitaDce  longitndinaUy  as  well  as  tiaiMwaiirf|  He 
remainiDg  tisine  appean  to  me  to  belong  to  the  family  of  tycadio^  «i  It  shows  mndi  of  ^ 
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dotted  appeannce  dnracterisdc  of  tlist  fenrily.  The  circumstance  tbat  these  plants  have 
nmch  starch  in  parts  of  their  tissues  accounts  satisfactorily  for  their  being  perforated  in  aU 
directions  by  animals. 

Na  24  is  a  very  remarkable  specimen.  It  is  a  piece  of  wood  intermixed  with  large 
layers  of  asphaltom.  On  a  superficial  examination  it  became  already  evident  that  the  wood 
had  been  largely  changed,  and  that  the  asphaltum  had  taken  its  place.  In  this  specimen  the 
madcs  of  decay,  accompanied  by  insects  and  vegetable  productions,  are  no  more  perceived; 
the  transformation  has  been  htn  of  a  thoroughly  different  kind  and  character.  It  afibids  as 
the  opportunity  of  examining  the  hypothesis  of  the  direct  transformation  of  wood  into  as- 
phaltum. The  cells  are  corroded,  as  if  acted  upon  by  some  dissolvent  The  specimen  was 
treated  with  oil  of  tmpentine,  then  with  Scfaulz^s  liquid,  washed,  and  treated  with  ammonia. 
This  dissolved  again,  as  in  the  case  of  Tignites,  a  large  proportion  of  a  brown  substance. 
The  remainder,  being  washed,  treated  with  sulphuric  add  and  iodine,  was  found  also  to  be 
unaltered  cellulose. 

Na  27  is  a  kind  of  asphalUun,  Inving  little  of  woody  matter  inchided,  being  a  good 
q>ecimen  of  glance  pitch. 

No  28  b  much  like  No.  12. 

Na  29  b  partly  pitch  mixed  with  aaiyiy  matter,  partly  wood  in  a  very  advanced  stage  of 
timiisfonnatioo  into  pitch.  It  contains  also  matters  of  a  more  waxy  nature,  with  some  im- 
pressioDs  of  leaves  and  rootlets.  The  piece  appears  to  be  impregnated  with  sulphate  of  iron 
and  alumina. 

Na.  50  b  the  same  as  No.  24,  only  here  we  have  a  large  admixture  of  sand  and  other 
earthy  matters.  Thb  piece  shows  beautifully  the  celU  in  their  various  corroded  and  half- 
diMolved  state,  while  the  remainder  b  partly  of  the  nature  of  lignite,  partly  untouched  cellu- 
loae.  The  earthy  matter  contains  a  curious  assemblage  of  organic  substances.  There  are 
oval  and  globular  bodies  resemUing  eggs  of  small  anknab  and  species  of  cryptogamic  plants, 
perh^M  poUea. 

Na  31  b  asphaltom  mixed  with  earthy  matter  in  the  shape  of  small  globnlea. 

N06.  33  and  34  are  comparatively  pure  specimens  of  so-called  glance  pitch.  They  have 
only  a  small  admixture  of  woody  matter,  epidermic  tissues  and  others  apparently  accidentally 
mixed  with  it 

In  neariy  all  these  specimens,  or  at  least  where  there  b  a  strong  probability  of  their  rep- 
resenting wood  in  an  actual  state  of  transformation  into  asphaltum,  an  evident  paralleHsm 
exbts  with  lignite.  They  are  reacted  upon  alter  the  removal  of  the  bitumen  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  by  Schnlz's  mixture  and  anmionia.  As  the  chemical  process  which  transforms 
wood  into  asphaltum  must  be  very  similar  to  that  which  changes  it  to  lignite  or  coal,  we  con- 
chide,  not  too  rashly,  I  think,  in  considering  them  to  be  in  the  transitory  state.  We  have 
idao  anKmg  our  specimens  such  as  are  evidently  m  a  state  of  conversron  into  lignite.  As  yet 
the  difierence  in  the  process  can  not  be  pointed  out,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
showing  the  analogies,  being  persuaded  that  the  specimens  examined  possess  in  every  way 
the  character  of  a  tropical  vegetation.  I  can  not  omit,  however,  to  point  out  that  the  com- 
plete absence  of  arboreous  monocotyledons,  such  as  palms,  b  very  extraordinary  and  anoma- 
lous. At  the  same  time,  a  great  uniformity  pervades  these  fossils,  and  I  do  not  know  if  I 
must  again  throw  out  the  supposition  that  the  whole  of  these  remains  belonged  to  a  coast 
vegctatioB.    The  deposits  of  swampy  ground  which  we  have  examined  support  this  view.  . 

In  ceoduding,  I  must  express  my  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  identify  more  of  the 
speciaieiia  widi  living  plants  or  their  parts.  A  little  more  m^ht  have  been  done  in  a  place 
where  access  to  museuou  and  scientific  libraries  can  be  had  and  comparisons  instituted  with 
what  has  been  written  and  collected  on  the  same  subject  The  complete  absence  of  scientific 
literature  in  our  public  library,  where  there  b  hardly  a  book  to  be  seen  beyond  the  most 
dementaiy  in  diese  matten,  b,  on  such  occasions,  severely  felt  Had  efficient  apparatus  foi 
pursuing  investigatioof  been  obtainable,  many  of  the  specimens,  especially  the  silicified  woodsi 
npletely  examined. 
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The  thirteen  specimens  above  commented  on  appear  in  a  list  which  fol- 
lows the  comments. 

Ta^U  showing  the  foreign  smbstanas  in  the  thirteen  specimens. 


No. 

Natme  of  spedmens. 

Appearance  previous  to  ex- 

a&ooe  of  occuiieDOS. 

LocaBtj. 

SI 

Asphaldcwood^... 

The  external  form  that  of 
wood,  the  internal  struc- 
ture obliterated  by  (con- 

Exisdng  isolated  in  Mady  or 
ahaly  strata. 

Goapo. 

sa 

do 

.do  ....•«^.....,-...^ 

Do. 

S4 

do 

Outer  form  of  wood,  interior 
asphaltum.  with  some  re- 
mains of  fibrous  structure. 

....      do i 

Do. 

«S 

do 

All  traces  of  organic  texture 
obliterated. 

.do ...• . 

LaBraa. 

16 

do.....       «.      . 

Much  fibrous  structure,  with 
a  species  of  liquid  asphal- 
tum  between  the   fibers, 
which  exudes  on  pressure. 

.do ^ 

Guapo. 

«4 

do 

Part  of  the  structure  is  per- 

Isolated fai  sUgfady  bitnmi- 

LaBrau 

^ 

fect,   but   sometimea   en- 
tirely replaced  by  an  as- 
phaltlc  deposit  parallel  to 

nous  sand. 

the  fibers. 

•7 

..do 

No  trace  of  interior  organic 
structure. 

In  shale ^ 

Do. 

a8 

do 

The  ordinary  aspect  of  ex- 
ternal form  preserved  and 
internal  structure  obliter- 
ated. 

Sands  or  shales 

LaBraaorOoapa. 

•9 

Asphaldc  wood  and 

Shows  what  is  probably  the 

LaBkca. 

asphaltum. 

Junction  of  asphaltum  and 

containing      remains     of 
plants  and  asphaltum. 

wood   undergoing    trans- 

formation. 

30 

Asphaldc  wood...... 

Do. 

3< 

Containing   small    globular 

Part  of  a  mass  of  asphal- 
tum, which  may  have  oeen 

Do. 

concretions:    no  appear- 

ance of  vegetable  tissue. 

formed  by  conversion  from 
strata  rich  hi  vegeuble  d^ 

33 

BrilUant  luster;  no  trace  of 

In  bituminous  sand. 

Do. 

oiganic  texture. 

34 

do.. 

do ... 

Thrown  on  the  beach  after 
a  rough  sea. 

Do. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  Wall  and  Sawkins  give  but  one  classifica- 
tion to  the  lake  pitch  and  the  land  pitch  adjoining,  designating  both  as 
''ordinary  asphaltum."  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this 
classification  from  my  own  observations.  In  color  the  ordinary  pitch  is 
substantially  the  same,  but  this  does  not  include  a  glossy,  tarry  substance 
hereinafter  mentioned,  and  otherwise  it  has  only  three  distinct  outward  ap- 
pearances, indicated  respectively  by  the  local  names  "liquid  pitch,"  "iron 
pitch,"  and  "  cheese  pitch,"  the  cheese  pitch  of  the  land  being  firmer  and 
stiSer  (the  more  so,  it  seems,  the  further  from  the  lake  it  is  found)  than  the 
cheese  pitch  of  the  lake.  I  have  heard  here  of  a  third  kind  of  La  Brea 
land  pitch  called  "  steel  pitch,"  but  while  at  La  Brea  I  saw  no  pitch  by  that 
name,  though  I  inquired  for  it;  and  I  apprehend  it  would  only  be  by  close 
examination  that  a  difference  could  be  found  between  iron  pitch  and  steel 
pitch,  if  this  latter  exists,  or  else  it  is  not  found  in  excavations  of  the  usual 
depth. 
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There  are  two  other  substances  found  at  La  Brea,  to  which  allusion  is 
made  in  the  above  quotations  from  Wall  and  Sawkins.  I  should  say^  how- 
ever, that  these  are  of  no  importance  either  for  good  or  bad.  They  both 
seem  to  have  been  the  result  of  fire.  The  popular  idea  here  seems  to  be 
tibat  there  must  have  been  one  or  more  fires  fed  by  logs  and  underbrush  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground  where  these  substances  are  presumed  to  have  been. 

One  of  these  substances  looks  like  coke  or  burnt  cinders,  and  the  other 
like  clay  burnt  to  a  crisp.  The  former  is  dull  and  lifeless  in  appearance, 
and  the  other  is  a  red-yellowish  substance,  which  may  be  crumbled  with  the 
fingers. 

The  coke-like  substance  is  in  such  small  quantities  that  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  impossible  for  it  to  afiect  any  shipment  of  asphalt,  even  though  all  of  it 
be  dug  and  shipped.  I  doubt  if  there  is  more  than  i  pound  of  it  to  100 
pounds  of  asphalt ;  as  to  the  other  burnt  substance,  no  shipper  would  ever 
think  of  mixing  it  with  his  shipments  of  asphalt,  because  it  is  of  an  entirely 
different  color  and  a  different  substance,  whatever  it  might  originally  have 
been,  aod  its  presence  in  a  shipment  of  asphalt  to  any  material  extent  would 
not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  most  casual  observers. 

Out  of  thousands  of  tons  of  land  asphalt  I  saw  on  the  shore  at  La  Brea 
awaiting  shipment  I  did  not  notice  one  particle  of  this  burnt  clay-like  sub- 
stance, and  only  saw  here  and  there  a  small  piece  of  the  coke-like  substance, 
and  the  owner  of  one  of  the  piles  of  pitch  told  me  that  these  few  pieces 
would  be  thrown  out  on  final  shipment.  In  this  pile  of  1,600  tons  those 
present  when  I  examined  it  estimated  that  there  was  not  more  than  half  a 
ton  of  this  coke-like  substance  and  from  2  to  5  tons  of  iron  pitch. 

Another  substance,  which  appears  to  be  unusual,  attracted  my  attention — 
a  black,  filthy,  sticky-looking  stuff.  I  am  told  that  the  presence  of  this 
stuff— something  like  blue  clay,  only  darker  and  more  rotten  looking — 
strongly  indicates  that  the  bottom  of  the  pitch  has  been  reached.  The 
custom  is  to  stop  digging  downward  when  the  diggers  come  across  this  sub- 
stance. I  have  deemed  it  proper  to  mention  these  foreign  substances  as 
being  all  I  noticed,  except  ordinary  dirt,  because  of  a  belief  that  seems  to 
exist  in  the  United  States  that  an  undue  amount  of  foreign  matter  is  shipped 
with  the  land  pitch. 

The  color  of  the  cheese  pitch  of  the  lake  and  of  the  land  is  substantially 
the  same.  I  placed  two  carts  side  by  side,  one  containing  lake  pitch  and  the 
other  land  pitch,  and  the  difference  was  slight.  The  lake  pitch  was  somewhat 
brighter  than  the  other,  and  possibly  of  a  more  volatile  appearance.  But  I 
think  the  simple  fact  that  the  cheese-like  cells  are  fresher  looking  than  the 
part  between  the  cells,  the  cells  of  the  lake  pitch  being  larger  and  more 
globular  than  those  of  the  land  pitch,  accounts  for  this  difference.  I  ob- 
tained a  sample  of  the  lake  pitch  which  had  been  dumped  at  the  seashore 
fot  several  months,  and  its  cells  were  as  much  compressed  and  its  general 
appearance  no  brighter  than  samples  I  obtained  from  the  land  pitch.  I  am 
only  speaking  in  general.  Some  samples  of  the  land  pitch  may  be  a  shade 
fiether  and  richer  looking  than  some  samples  from  the  lake^  but,  as  a 
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general  rule,  die  reverse  is  the  case.  While,  in  a  gcaecal  w9iff  all  the 
cheese  pitch  is  of  the  same  color,  yet  an  experienced  eye  would  have  bo 
difficulty  in  seeing  shades  of  difference  both  within  and  without  the  laLe^ 
owing  largely,  if  not  altogether,  to  the  dirt  which  is  found  on  the  surface  of 
the  lake  to  some  extent,  and  to  a  greater  extent,  of  course,  on  the  sur&ce 
outside  the  lake.  Of  the  two,  there  is  probably  greater  unifonnity  of  color 
in  the  cheese  pitch  of  the  lake. 

In  outward  color,  to  an  inexperienced  eye,  there  is  little  or  no  difference 
between  iron  and  cheese  pitch;  but  one  is  very  hard  and  the  other  soft,  and 
they  are  not  unfrequently  glued  together.  In  getting  out  the  cheese  pitch 
for  exportation  the  pick  and  cutlass  are  used  to  clean  it  of  iron  pitch  and 
other  substances  that  may  adhere  to  it.  I  understand  that  the  ircm  pitch  has 
little  or  no  volubility ;  but,  if  this  is  so,  the  preponderating  cheese  pitch  in 
refilling  the  excavations  carries  more  or  less  iron  pitch  with  it,  as  both 
qualities  are  found  in  the  refilled  excavations. 

The  rapidity  with  which  an  excavation  fills  up  depends  upon  the  locatioii. 
Where  the  earth  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  pitch  the  filling-up  process  wodd, 
of  course,  be  less  pronounced,  and  where  very  little  or  no  pitch  is  found  the 
excavation  would  probably  never  fill  up.  But  in  a  rich  deposit  o£  land 
asphalt  an  excavation  yielding  3,000  tons  would  fill  up  to  a  aubstantial 
level  with  the  surrounding  pitch  within  a  few  months.  I  was  aasured  by 
Mr.  Reid,  a  credible  gentleman  of  this  place  (whose  statement  was  based 
upon  the  report  of  his  agent),  that  an  excavation  about  50  by  50  feet,  about 
300  yards  from  the  lake,  from  which  he  obtained  aevend  thousand  t<Hia  ol 
pitch,  and  not  more  than  one  ton  of  dirt — the  most  of  which  dirt  wa9  1^  the 
surface — ^in  January  and  February  last,  is  now  completely  filled  up.  A  few 
days  after  he  told  me  this  I  visited  La  Brea  and  examined  the  spot  and 
talked  with  one  or  two  persons  having  knowledge  of  the  &cts,  and  I  aiafiilly 
satisfied  of  the  substantial  correctness  of  Mr.  Reid's  statement  I  was  told 
on  the  spot  that  the  excavation  had  been  dug  14  feet  deep,  and  tiiat  out  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  pitch  not  half  a  ton  of  iron  pHch  was  obtained.  I  pre- 
sume this  estimate  of  the  iron  pitch  was  only  in  an  ofiha&d  way,  bat  I  an 
satisfied  there  could  not  have  been  more  than  a  few  tons  of  it  at  most,  it  m 
proper  to  observe,  in  this  connection,  that  the  pitch  had  not  come  Co  a  levid 
as  it  does  in  the  lake,  but  presented  a  very  uneven  surface — ^moie  like  a  bed 
of  huge  rocks — which,  if  leveled,  would,  I  judge,  have  been  approximatdy 
on  a  level  with  the  surfiEice  of  the  surrounding  pitch.  It  seemed,  from  what 
was  told  me  and  from  what  I  saw,  that  the  surfisu^e  dirt  ov^  the  3,000  tons 
excavated  did  not  average  more  than  6  inches  or  a  foot  in  thickness.  On  a 
lot  close  by,  worked  by  Mr.  George  Deffentaller,  I  was  assured  that  a  pit 
12  feet  deep  had  been  dug  about  six  weeks  before,  and  it  had  approximately 
filled  up  in  a  similar  way.  What  was  told  me  by  Mr.  Defientaller  and  by  J. 
Durham  and  G.  Simon,  who  dug  the  excavation,  and  two  or  thiiee  other 
persons  satisfies  me  of  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  statement.  I  judge 
this  refilling  would  have  been  nearly  up  to  a  level  with  the  surrooadlag  pitbk 
if  all  the  bowlders  had  been  leveled  down.    I  noticed  one  ^laoe  m 
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hitfr^a  lotwUcb  was  nther  exoeptioiial»  preaentiog  an  i^peaiaace  more  lik^ 
^bc  refiUkqpB^in  the  kkke.  It  was  a  place  about  10  steps  long  and  3  or  4  wide 
wbich,  kad  swelled  up^  as  it  weic — like  bakers'  dough — in  a  slightly  convex 
fom  aad  as  smooth  as  tiie  lake  pitch.  I  stepped  on  it,  and  it  yielded  to  the 
hoe)  «f  my  shoe. 

Mr.  Gray  and  Mr.  £.  L.  McCarthy,  both  of  whom  are  emfdoyed  by 
the  Trinidad  As^^ialt  Company  or  its  agent,  and  in  whose  judgment  I  place 
confidence,  favored  me  with  a  written  statement  to  the  effect  that  an  exca- 
vaiion  4  het  deep  and  8  feet  square  in  the  lake  near  the  ''place  of  supply  " 
would  fill  up  in  less  than  two  days;  but,  if  taken  from  a  place  where  the  4ake 
was  of  average  hardness,  it  would  take  five  or  six  days  before  the  excavation 
would  be  entirely  ''obliterated,^^  though  it  would  substantially  fill  up  in  less 
time.  They  also  stated  that  an  excavation  of  the  same  dimensions  (4  by  8 
feet)  at  Reid's  place  (one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  lake)  ought  to  substantially 
fin  op  in  about  six  weeks. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  other  places  the  refilling  is  not  so 
rapid.  I  saw  a  place  on  the  same  road,  a  short  distance  below  Reid's  place, 
where  a  deep  excavation  had  been  dug  and  considerable  pitch  obtained  two 
or  three  months  ago,  and  pitch  had  filled  in  the  excavation  to  a  very  much 
less  extent. 

On  the  village  road,  near  Deffentaller's  works,  I  saw  where  about  one- 
fourth  of  an  acre  had  been  cleared  off,  but  no  pitch  dug.  All  the  surface 
dirt,  which  was  estimated  to  have  averaged  about  a  foot  in  depth,  had  been 
removed,  leaving  what  appeared  to  be  a  solid  body  of  pitch.  The  surface 
was  more  or  less  uneven — some  of  the  "bowlders"  being  probably  2  or  3 
feet  high.  There  were  several  persons  of  the  neighborhood  with  me,  and 
they  estimated  that  an  excavation  at  this  place  would  not  yield  more  than  i 
ton  of  iron  to  100  tons  of  cheese  pitch;  and  they  also  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  same  condition  existed  from  that  point  up  to  the  lake,  embracing  a 
stretch  of  land,  say,  300  by  100  or  more  yards. 

As  to  the  depth  of  the  pitok  ia.  this  stseiokof  isnd,  no  one  seemed  to 
know.  I  apprehend  that  none  of  the  excavations  had  gone  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pitch. 

Making  due  allowance  for  the  offhanded  character  of  the  estimate  given 
me  and  guided  by  my  own  observations,  I  think  the  following  estimate  of 
the  several  substances  of  this  stretch  of  land  may  be  put  down  as  follows: 

Perottt. 

Cbeeie  pitch ., ^.  95 

Iroo  prtcii...............*............—.*..—.^ ...... »—«».•» .....v*. ...... .•.•.••..•••.    3 

Coke-like  nbstance...^ .^....^ o}i 

Ettth « .« « Iji 

But  even  within  this  choice  stretch  there  might  be  places  where  Iktle  or 
mm  pit^  would  be  found.  In  this  stretch  I  ssw  no  signs  of  the  burnt  clay 
referred  to  hereinbefore,  and  I  was  told  tfiere  was  none.  But  there  is 
another  substance  that  is  worthy  of  mention,  on  account  of  its  character, 
though  its  amount,  so  f^  as  visrible,  is  insigniRcant.    At  Hadley's  works. 
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mthin  50  yards  of  the  lake,  a  soft  substance  like  tar  oozes  out  of  a  bank 
of  pitch.  There  is  no  bubbling  water,  as  there  is  near  the  center  of  the 
lake,  for  it  comes  out  of  an  embankment.  It  oozes  out  imperceptibly  and 
flows  down  the  bank  like  so  much  tar.  I  have  a  specimen  of  this  substance 
and  also  of  the  ''liquid"  lake  pitch  now  before  me,  which  I  obtained  at 
their  respective  places  of  deposit  Both  are  sticky,  but  the  "liquid"  lake 
pitch  is  more  grainy  and  has  a  more  pronounced  odor.  The  other  is  very 
much  brighter  than  any  Trinidad  pitch  I  have  seen,  except  the  hard  glance 
pitch,  to  which  it  almost  exactly  corresponds  in  point  of  Imghtness  and 
color. 

THB  LAKE. 

I  beg  to  observe,  in  this  connection,  that,  between  the  place  worked  by 
Mr.  Hadley  and  a  point  clearly  within  the  border  of  the  lake,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  topography  that  I  could  see  to  show  the  exact  border  of  the  lake. 
The  first  time  I  approached  the  lake  from  Hadley's  works,  one  of  the  party, 
a  resident  of  the  neighborhood,  said  "  the  lake  begins  about  here."  This 
seemed  quite  probable  from  the  general  outline  of  the  lake  and  the  slope 
behind  us,  and  I  am  satisfied  the  survey  lines  were  "about  here."  While 
the  color  of  the  surface  of  the  lake  grows  duller  and  less  lifelike  from  the 
center  (the  "place  of  supply,"  I  should  say)  outward,  this  change  seemed 
no  more  pronounced  at  the  spot  in  question  than  within  the  limits  of  the 
lake.  I  examined  the  spot  in  company  with  Mr.  George  Defientaller,  Mr. 
C.  Maximie,  and  others,  all  of  whom  resided  in  the  neighborhood,  and  not 
one  could  point  out  any  boundary  defined  by  nature.  But  the  boundary 
of  the  pitch  lake  seems  to  be  a  puzzle  even  to  experts.  As  observed  before. 
Wall  and  Sawkins  put  the  surface  of  the  lake  at  99  acres;  subsequently  the 
Government  (acting,  I  presume,  on  Mr.  d'Abadie's  survey)  rented  out  over 
112  acres  and  had  5  acres  to  spare.  Mr.  Kemahan's  survey  (1886)  puts  the 
surface  of  the  lake  at  109  acres  9  perches. 

THB  ASPHALTUM  PHENOICENON. 

The  economical  capabilities  of  Trinidad  asphalt  are  commented  on  by 
Wall  and  Sawkins  as  follows: 

ASPHALTUM. 

The  occwrence  of  this  substance,  at  least  to  the  extent  and  in  the  fonns  assumed  in  Tkini- 
dad,  is  a  natural  phenomenon  of  some  interest,  and  has  necessarily  receired  special  atten- 
tion daring  the  examination  of  die  island. 

•  ••••«• 

Daring  the  last  half  centnry  nomeroos  efforts  hare  been  made  to  find  applications  for  the 
local  Utamen,  and  eq>ecia]ly  by  Lord  Dandonald.  Many  of  these  will  probably  be  erenta- 
ally  saccessfal,  bat  varioos  difficulties  have  hitherto  prevented  the  majority  firom  coming  into 
operation. 

While  the  bitumens  of  some  countries,  such  as  the  asphaltic  oil  of  At*  and  Pegu,  are 
stated  to  contain  abundance  of  paraffin,  the  asphaltum  of  Trinidad,  on  the  contrary,  does  not 
yield  that  raluable  substance.*    A  number  of  oils  with  various  adaptations  can,  however,  be 

•Afioovdiiv  to  the  icMarchcs  of  cbemisu  in  the  Unitod  Slatak 
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fyfft*^^  firom  it,  and  this  seems  at  present  tlie  most  advantageous  pupose  to  wbich  it  can 
be  devoted.  An  American  ccoopany  has  abeady  established  weeks  at  La  Brea  for  the  manu- 
£Ktiiie  of  lamp  and  lubricating  oil.  The  fonner  is  extensively  used  in  the  colony,  and  ap- 
pears to  aflbrd  satbfaction,  since  it  gives  a  rather  intense  light  combined  with  great  economy 
of  the  fluid.  The  lubricating  variety  is  exported  to  the  United  States,  where  it  is  believed  to 
be  well  appreciated.  The  manufactoiy  of  this  company,  not  yet  fully  established,  has  pro- 
duced dnrii^  a  portion  of  this  year  (1858)  several  thousand  gallons  of  the  dls.* 

Another  set  of  works  has  been  erected  for  a  French  company,  with  the  object  of  concen- 
trating the  asphalt  by  evaporating  the  water  always  contained  in  the  substance,  after  which 
it  occQ{»es  a  much  smaller  space,  and  the  fireight  is,  of  course,  less.  This  is  termed  "boiled 
pitch,"  the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  1.439,  <^<^  ^^  ^  ^  ordinary  (including  about  25 
per  cent  of  earthy  matter),  1.298.  The  proportion  of  water  removed  amounts  in  the  above 
case  to  32.12  per  cent  The  material,  after  treatment,  is  sent  to  France,  where  it  is  I4>plied 
prindpally  in  the  formation  of  asphaltic  pavements.  The  machinery  employed  in  this  process 
It  La  Brea  is  ingenious,t  but  the  establishment  of  the  undertaking  is  too  recent  to  ascertain 
what  amount  of  success  is  likely  to  attend  it 

The  applicatioiis  in  the  colony  have  been  principally  for  flooring  and  paving,  but  only  to 
a  small  extent 

An  advantageous  employment  would  probably  be  in  the  production  of  gas,  which  is  much 
reqmred  in  Port-of-Spain  and  San  Fernando. 

The  quantities  shiiq>ed  were : 


Tear. 


Raw.      Boiled.    Total, 


ilsy.. 


x8st(ii  noiiths).. 


Tm*. 
3,100 


Tm9. 


7Wv. 
s,8oo 
3,300 


It  must  not  be  supposed  from  these  figures  that  there  is  a  rapidly  increasing  consumption 
of  the  article,  as  the  demand  is  very  irregular,  and  the  quantities  exported  are  influenced  by 
the  commanders  of  ships,  who,  finding  no  other  cargo,  take  this  at  a  low  fireight  or  oo  their 
own  risk. 

There  is  no  market  for  the  article  in  England,  and  it  consequently  goes  to  the  United 
States  and  France,  especially  to  the  latter,  where  it  is  understood  to  be  extensively  enq>loyed 
for  asfdialtic  pavements  and  as  a  mastic.| 

The  price  in  Havre  is  from  50  to  60  firancs  per  too  for  the  raw  and  150  firancs  per  ton 
forthebofled.    The  cost,  placed  on  board  the  ship  at  La  Brea,  is  |2.5o(  12^  firancs)  per  ton. 

Asphaltum  glance  is  a  much  purer  variety,  which,  dissolved  in  oil  of  turpentine,  is  em- 
plqjred  as  a  varnish ;  it  has  been  found  in  sufficient  quantities  for  exportation,  and  some  of  it 
of  nidi  quality  as  to  realize  over  /'20  per  ton. 

The  source  from  which  the  material  fiur  shipping  has  been  hitherto  derived  is  the  deposit 
or  oaUectioD  existii^  at  La  Brea  Point  This  is  in  process  of  exhaustion,  and  recourse  must 
ereotually  (and  before  long,  if  the  present  rate  of  extractbn  continues)  be  had  to  the  lake. 

*Sboe  the  above  was  written  it  ia  nunored  that,  in  aMoseqnenoe  of  the  difficoltiet  attending  mamiikctnre 
kdrii  oovBCTf,  the  operatiopa  are  likely  to  be  suspended, 
fit  is  «Jd  not  to  answer  the  ezpectationa. 

tDr.  Uie  says  the  asphaltic  pavements  hi  France  are  mnch  superior  to  those  constnicted  in  England,  which 
bt  attribtttes  to  the  employment  of  natural  bitumens,  such  as  the  asphaltic  limestones,  in  the  fonner  country, 
vUk  coal  tar  is  generally  used  in  die  latter.  He  speaks  very  encouragingly  of  the  applicability  of  natural 
I  to  Bomeroos  useful  purposes  and  evidently  regards  them  aa  of  nmch  greater  value  ia  ooDstructioa  than 
I  anifidal  pcodactions.    (Pictiooaiy  of  Asia.) 
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The  term  **ineAwaM}\e,**  appHed  to  the  Uktter,  hm  pvobably  arifen  from  ^be  c 
of  aitifidd  c»ritie8  nipi^y  dosing  up,  which  may  have  led  to  tke  snppositioo  of  the  i 
being  reproduced  or  generated  as  fast  as  removed ;  hot  it  is  essential  to  reoiemher  that  < 
poond  abstracted  diminishes  the  remaining  quantity  by  that  amc«nt 

One  foot  of  depth  contains  for  the  whole  area  158400  tons.  The  real  depth  is  probably 
very  onequal ;  bat  if  the  average  is  assumed  at  ao  feet,  the  total  deposit  consists  of  3,168,000 
tons ;  if  at  30  feet,  of  4,752,000  tons.  The  latter  is  the  maximum  amount  which  can  be  «■- 
pected  to  exist,  a  quantity  which,  should  an  exhaustive  demand  for  the  materiai  mise,  mkfno 
means  inexhaustible.* 

The  smaller  masses  of  asphahum  occurrmg  along  the  seashore  or  in  the  woods  ar^  uitt- 
ally  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  earthy  matter,  and  are  consequently  too  impure  to  be 
serviceable ;  a  small  quantity  may,  however,  be  eventually  obtamable  from  thb  soufoe.  Tke 
localities  where  Mquid  bimmens  are  exuding  may  also  fomish  some  materiaL 

A  list  of  the  patents  for  the  application  of  asphahum  secured  in  Trimdad,  and  abo  soaac 
odMr  propoaitfons  for  its  employment,  is  needed. 

PatiHtt  OMd  ordinances  secured  in  Trinidad  ftr  the  t^pHcoHen  efaspkaUmm. 


i^plicadon. 


A.  A.  L.  Chocrane,  captain  in  the  royal 

navy. 
HIraA  Hyda 


Fkwlerick.  J,  Swift».. 


Improvements  in  manufacturing  anifidal  fiieL 

ImpcoTementt  in  the  mannfartnie  of  mfaMcal  oila. 
Improvements  in  the  apparatus  for  manufacturing  oil 

pnaltum. 
Impiurrmffnta  in  tpemanHfac^tme  of  miiiftral  cnaiuoat 


There  have  been  several  patents  taken  out  in  Engjiand  for  die  i^Ilcalfon  of  the  THnidad 
bitumens. 

In  a  pamphlet,t  entitled  "Brief  Extracts  from  the  Memoranda  of  the  Earl  of  Dundonald 
on  the  Use,  Properties,  and  Products  of  the  Bitumen  and  Petroleum  of  Trinidad,"  the  follow- 
ing propositions  for  its  utilization  are  contained : 

(1)  As  a  cement  in  the  construction  of  piers,  moles,  breakwaters,  sea  walls,  and  shore  de- 
fenses. 

(2)  As  bitumfaious  concrete  in  the  foundations  of  lighthouses,  bridges,  and  other  hydraulic 
works. 

(3)  As  a  flexible,  adhesive,  bituminous  amqx>und  for  forming  the  jdnts  of  earthenware 
pipes. 

(4)  As  a  covering  for  galvanic  wires. 

(5)  As  pipes  for  the  conveyance  and  distribution  of  wafier. 

(6)  As  a  perservative  fix>m  rust  and  decay. 

(7)  For  coating  water  channels  in  porous  strata. 

ANALYSIS  OF  AOTHALTOV. 

The  following  report  and  certificate  of  analysis  from  Prof.  P.  Carmody, 
the  Government  analyst  of  the  colony,  in  respect  to  both  lake  and  land  as- 
phalt is  worthy  of  consideration.  It  is  prop^  to  observe  that  the  specimens 
he  analyzed  were  exclusively  of  the  cheese  pitch. 

•Tile  eBormoot  oooaumptkm  which  rafastanots  nsdhl  la  the  arts  has  attained  b  shoira  byilbe  < 
of  Ik  pfwucdoB  oTooal,  wfaicn  b>wbibuiiuihoovm  ^i^jooi^fiootBKn  pvammala  dM  volMd  ] 
fRidfwaj,  London,  I«i^ 
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CBRTIFICATS  OF  ANALYSES. 


I  berebj  certify  that  the  samples  of  aspihah  taken  m  my  presence  on  die  x6t]i  ultimo  from 
tbe  lak6  and  district  of  La  Brea  have  been  analyzed  by  me,  with  the  following  results: 


Water. 


Soluble  in 


Soluble  in 
acid. 


TotaL 


Loss  on 

kiution, 

bitumen, 

etc. 


Composition  of  dry  asphalt. 


Ash. 


Loss  on  ignitioo. 


Bitnnien. 


Other  than 
bitumen. 


81.4 

•7.3« 

96.46 

•6.46 

99.9 

•6.4s 

««.36 


PeretU. 
0.98 
•9 
.78 

.6s 


4.44 
4.04 
4.04 

4.7 

3.84 


sa.44 
SS.88 

SI.  5 

(•) 
•3.7 


Purttni, 

S9.68 

S7.38 

•7.7 

•7.7^ 

a6.68 

■9-4 
S8.16 


Prretnt. 
48. 9« 
45- 94 
45.84 
4678 
43.49 
44.  x8 
45.48 


Pir  cent. 

37-7 
37.66 

37.75 

38.06 
39.96 
38.94 


rretnt. 
53.46 
55.49 
53.78 
51.46 
51.36 
53.07 
5S.XI 


Prrctnt. 
8.78 
6.88 
8.56 
10.99 
X0.58 
6.97 
9.65 


*  Not  determined. 

Samples  Nos.  i  and  2  were  taken  from  different  p^ts  cf  the  lake ;  Uie  remahiing  samples 
voe  taken  fren  deposits  bow  being  woriied  outside  the  lake.  No.  i  is  taken  from  the  center 
of  tht  laks^and  i>  a  soft  pitch,  locally  termed  "liquid  pitch."  Na  a  is  the  ordinary  haidpitdi 
of  tbe  lake. 

Rflpoft  appended. 

P.  CARMODY,  F.  I.  C,  F.  C.  S., 
Goffemmin/  Anafyst  and  Professor  of  Chemistry 

to  the  Royal  and  St.  M<nys  CMges. 
OovmniBNT  Labokatoky, 

Pwt-of'Spam^  Trmidady  May  4,  iSgs. 

mXPOKT  ON  VARIOUS  SAMPLES  OF  ASEUALT  TAKEN  AT  LA  BKXA. 

I  ipcckOy  Tvlted  La  Brea  on  die  idth  ultimo  at  the  request  of  E.  W.  Packard,  esq.,  fnr 
die  pvpose  cf  iMnring  die  samples  referred  to  in  the  accompanying  certificate  of  analysb 
taken  in  my  presence  and  satisfying  myself  of  their  authentidty.  Nos.  I  and  2  were  taken 
from  two  difoent  parts  of  the  lake.  Of  the  remaining  samples,  some  were  Itdcen  from  de- 
posits DOW  bdng  w<H'ked  near  the  lake,  some  from  deposits  near  the  sea,  and  some  from 
depoaili  between  these  extreme  points ;  so  that  the  above  series  of  samples  may  be  fairly 
refvded  as  representative  of  the  whole  of  the  present  working  deposits  in  the  district. 

FiRMn  the  aooompanying  results  of  analysis  it  wiH  be  seen  that  the  samples  are  so  similar 
la  composition  that  for  all  practical  purposes  they  may  be  considered  identical  in  quality, 
sriliMe  liar  the  uaamifacture  of  paving  material. 

The  composition  of  the  ash  shows  that  all  these  samples  have  had  a  common  origin,  for 
tht  prescBce  of  mineral  matter  in  these  asphalts  can  not  under  any  circumstances  be  regarded 
waiveotidoQS,  since  it  is  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  bitumen  in  the  same  proportion 
iad  has  the  same  percentage  of  composition,  as  regards  the  relative  proportions  of  matter 
•obble  in  water  in  adds  and  insoluble  substances,  whether  the  samples  be  taken  from  the 
•oftest  part  of  the  lake  itself  or  from  any  of  the  present  sources  of  La  Brea  asphalt.  From 
a  peraanal  knowledge  of  the  local  drcumstance,  the  elevated  position  of  the  lake  itself,  and 
tbe  comparadvdy  lower  levels  of  the  other  adjacent  deposits,  and  from  a  carefril  study  of  the 
\  «l  pitch,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  pitch  found  in  the  beds  outside  the  lake 
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has  been  di^ded  from  the  lake  itself  by  the  sabterranean  flow  d  the  pitch  in  the  nsooos 
condition,  a  condition  which  it  rarely  assumes  under  the  combined  influences  of  heat  and 
pressure. 

P.  CARMODY,  F.  L  C,  F.  C  S. 
Government  Laboratoet» 

Port-cf-Spam^  TVmidmd^  May  4^  iS^ 

VENEZUELAN   ASPHALT. 

There  are  large  deposits  of  asphalt  being  worked  at  Pedemales  and  also 
in  the  State  of  Bennudez,  Venezuela.  The  former  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  N. 
F.  Graham,  representing  a  Caracas  company,  the  latter  in  charge  of  Mr.  A. 
H.  Garner,  representing  a  New  York  company.  Both  of  these  gentlemen 
are  American  citizens,  and  Port-of-Spain  is  made  the  base  of  their  opera- 
tions.    At  my  request  they  favored  me  with  the  following  statements : 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  GEAHAM — PEDEENALES  ASPHALT. 

Foet-op-Spain,  May  7,  i8gM. 
Hon.  W.  P.  PiEECB, 

United  States  Consul,  Port-of-Spam. 

SlE :  In  reply  to  your  questions,  I  will  state  that  the  pitch  lake  of  Trinidad  can  be  ez- 
hansted  in  time.  Since  the  year  1884  to  the  present  date  the  level  of  the  lake  has  lowered 
in  the  center  about  3  feet.  I  do  not  say  that  this  b  altogether  due  to  digging  oat  the  pitch 
from  the  lake  itself,  but  also  from  its  surrounding  parts  as  well.  As  the  pitdi  is  dog  oat 
from  around  the  oirtside  of  the  lake  the  center  gradually  settles.  The  parts  excavated  fill 
up,  not  from  the  bottom  of  the  excavation,  but  from  the  sides.  The  pitch  is  constantly  in 
motion,  and  will  stop  nowhere  until  it  gets  its  level. 

My  opinion,  as  regards  the  pitch  lake  proper  and  the  pitch  on  the  outside,  called  the 
** overflow,*'  is  that  there  b  practically  no  difference  between  them.  The  center  of  the  lake 
contains  more  volatile  matter,  which  b  not  essential  for  road  making,  as  all  the  light,  volatile 
matter  has  to  be  evaporated  before  it  can  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  difference  with  tbe 
outside  pitch  lies  in  its  having  been  exposed  more  to  the  sun  and  all  the  light  oils  have 
evaporated,  water  taking  their  place,  omsequently  it  b  harder  than  the  pitch  in  the  center  of 
the  lake,  llie  virtue  of  the  asphalt  on  the  outside  (by  outside  I  mean  both  the  outer  parts 
of  what  b  conmionly  called  the  ^  lake"  and  the  pitch  adjoining,  commonly  called  "  bod 
pitch'')  b  not  destroyed  in  an3rway. 

My  opinbn  as  regards  the  *<  overflow  "  pitch  b  that  there  has  been  a  series  of  small  vol- 
canoes, or  what  are  generally  known  as  «  pitch  holes,"  in  action  that  have  covered  the  suiftce 
with  pitch,  and  have  gradually  closed  up  with  the  heavier  flow  from  the  center;  hence  tbe 
cause  of  the  soft  pitch  being  mixed  up  with  the  hard  pitch  on  the  outside,  there  being,  a 
my  opinion,  two  kinds  of  "  land  pitch,"  aside  from  the  small  quantity  of  what  b  called  iron 
pitch. 

In  comparing  the  Trinidad  and  Venezuelan  pitch,  I  find  no  difference  between  what  is 
called  "liquid  lake  pitch"  and  the  Venezuelan  pitch.  The  Trinidad  deposit  is  moch  older 
than  that  of  Venezuela.  I  do  not  think,  as  many  persons  here  state,  that  the  source  of  tbe 
Trinidad  pitch  b  in  Venezuela.  I  think  that  there  b  no  connection  whatever  between  tbe 
one  pitch  deposit  and  the  other. 

The  pitch  m  Venezuela  varies  very  much  in  hardness  and  in  quality,  but  not  mofe  so 
than  that  of  the  pitch  lake  in  Trinidad.  There  are  vast  deposits  in  Venezuela.  In  Peder- 
nales  there  are  vast  deposits,  and  also  in  the  State  of  Bermudez;  the  latter  are  now  being 
worked  by  the  New  Yoric  and  Bermudez  Company.    The  pitch  worked  by  the  New  York 
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■ad  Bennodez  Company,  and  also  the  Pedenudes  pitch,  is  of  superior  quality  to  that  of  Trini- 
dad. There  are  also  many  small  deposits  of  pitch  in  the  island  of  Trinidad.  Chemically 
there  is  no  difference;  if  anything,  the  pitch  at  Goapo  and  other  places  in  Trinidad  is  richer 
in  bitumen  than  the  La  Brea  pitch. 

The  asphalt  deposits  woriced  by  the  Compafiia  An6nima  Minas  de  Pedemales  are  exten- 
sive, and  are  on  the  island  of  Pedernales,  to  the  southwest  of  Trinidad  and  about  16  miles 
therefirom.  The  asphalt  mine  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pedemales  River.  The  river 
at  the  place  where  the  mine  is  located  is  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  having  a  depth  of  water  on 
the  bar  of  16  feet  at  low  tide  and  21  feet  at  high  tide.  The  channel  is  about  a  mile  wide. 
We  have  works  for  refining  the  asphalt  on  the  q>ot,  and  do  not  ship  crude.  We  also  have  a 
whari*  at  which  any  size  of  vessel  can  go  alongside  and  load;  also  a  tramway  that  runs  irom 
the  wharf  to  the  works,  which  are  away  from  it  about  400  yards ;  also  tramways  on  all  parts 
of  the  lake  which  are  being  woriced. 

The  following  is  a  letter  I  received  from  Mr^  A..  Urich,  ph.  p,; 

"Trinidad,  Septembers,  1887. 
*<N.  F.  Geaham,  Esq. 

*<  Dear  Sul  :  The  sample  of  boiled  pitch  yon  sent  me  for  analysis  contains — 

"Per  cent. 

**  Hydrocarbon  (soluble  in  benzole) ••• 94-55 

«•  Moisture,  loss  at  2I2<>  F.. 3.15 

**  Mineral  matter • 2.14 

«*  The  pitch  is  exceptionally  ridi  hi  hydrocarbons,  and  contains  but  very  little  foreign 

"YoorSy  moat  tmlyy 

««A.  URICH.  PH.  D." 

Snbaeqnesft  to  the  date  of  the  foregoing  letter  Dr.  A.  Urich  was  acting  as  Government 
ana^st  of  Trinidad,  and  while  acting  as  such  he  gave  me  an  exhaustive  report  or  analysis  of 
the  asphalt  and  oils  of  Pedemales,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  am  unable  to  hand  you  to-day, 
as  it  is  at  the  head  office  (^  the  company  at  Caracas. 
Ihave^dOt 

N.  F.  GRAHAM, 
St^eriMiendmt  of  the  CompaHia  Andnima 
Minas  de  Pedemales^  Venemula, 

STATEMENT  OF  ICE.  GARNER — ^BBRMUDEZ  ASPHALT. 

Fort-op-Spain,  Trinidad,  W.  L,  May  24^  i8ga, 
Hoo.  WiujAM  p.  Pierce, 

Comsulofthe  UmiUd  States  ea  Trinidad^  W.  L 

Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  in  reference  to  asphalts  of  Trinidad  in  particular, 
and  of  the  immediate  vicinity  in  general,  and  also  to  you  kind  offer  to  allow  me  to  contribute 
my ''mite"  of  knowledge  upon  the  subject,  I  beg  to  state  that  for  obvious  reasons  I  feel  con- 
strained to  refrun  from  offering  personally  any  comments  in  particular  with  reference  to  the 
iserits  or  demerits  of  Trinidad  asphalt,  or,  as  it  has  become  recently  distinguished,  Trinidad 
"kke"  asphalt,  hot  prefer  to  offer,  as  being  of  much  greater  value  for  your  purposes,  some  ex- 
tracts from  a  statement  upon  this  subject  recently  published  by  Prof.  £.  J.  De  Smedt,  who, 
it  b  stated,  is  the  original  inventor  of  the  asphalt  pavements  as  now  laid  in  the  United  States, 
and  who  was  for  nine  years  the  chenust  and  official  inspector  of  asphalt  pavements  and 
liydranlic  cements  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  frone  of  Fro£.  De  Smedt  upon  the  subject  of  asphalts  is  sufficiently  well  known  both 
in  the  United  States  and  Europe  to  need  no  fruther  comment  from  me.    He  says,  in  a  com* 
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pmaJ&fe  iMtfor  qmlity  aad  poritj  of  Tiioidfld  Uke  aspbak  aod  Deiuuifc*  aipink  (aBgiin 
thft  Iflttar  of  wUch  I  will  refer  to  more  particularly  later  on),  «s  fottowt: 

**^An  MuOjftit  of  best  Trinidad  lake  nfioed  aiphak  by  Clifioni  Richaxdaoo  ii  as  kSkim: 

^ ^fltaflaQD  aotBula  ip  vj2ra««»»»»—»««»««*«*«*— —*»—»•■>*••»*»—»»••»*****••••»— ••—•—■*■■■»■■■»»•    SS* 
«*Oq[amc  and  iaoiganic  inatter  (impiiriliia).^.^...^^..*.— ..•—•^•«..^...«^^^.—    4i-4 

''Total » •^.—  100 

*'M  400<*  F.  it  giyes  no  flash. 

<' Analjsia  of  Bezmudes  refined  aq>halt  by  E.  J.  Da  Smedt  if  as  £oUows: 

''Bitamen  soluble  in  CS,... •« » » 97.86 

"Organic  and  inorganic  matter  (impurities) • •••••- — « ^      2.14 

"Totals ^ wo 

«« At  400<^  F.  it  gives  no  flash." 

In  regard  to  softening  points,  the  two  Tariedes  are  again  compared  at  the  respective  <k- 
grees  of  temperature  as  indicated : 


Deacripdoo. 


TrinUhdIake. 


At6oPF ^ 

At75*>F 

At  looP  F«.«.. 
A1189OF 


Hard  aod  britde... 
Can  b«  sUgfaUy  baBt„ 


Does  not  flow,  but  b  easily  bent.. 
Flowing  point......^ 


Compressible. 

Viscw  sad  maltoiblft 

Flowing,  and  can  be  stretched  in  hair-like 

Melted. 


In  connection  with  this  he  adds  that,  ''everything  else  being  equal,  the  lower  softening 
points  of  an  asphalt  increases  its  quality  pioponmately.  This  is  admitted  ^  tiw  chemist 
and  inspector  of  a^hahs  aod  cements  of  the  city  «f  Washington,  D.  C,  in  hik  aannal  fcpeit 
of  189X,  and  it  is  also  geoevaUy  admitted  by  all  txpe*^  and  dwmists  wIk>  have  naile  a  itad|f 
of  a^halts  for  paving  purposes." 

With  reference  to  the  oiling  or  mannfactnring  of  asphaltic  cement,  he  Maliii  Iha  kSkm- 
ing  statement : 

«  According  to  the  annual  repoit  of  tka  inspector  of  asphalts  and  cements  of  Wasfaingtoo, 
D.  C9  X4.71  ponnds  of  oil  are  added  to  each  100  pounds  of  crude  Trinidad  lake  asphalt 
This  100  pounds  of  crude  Trinidad  lake  asphalt  yields  a  maximum  of  40  pounds  cf  poR 
bitumen;  consequently  26.88  per  cent  of  oil  is  added  to  the  pure  bitumen." 

With  die  Becmudez  a^hal^  *'!$  ponndaof  reaidmn  oil,  2d^  Baum6,  aft  6010  F.  is  added 
to  each  100  pounds  of  refined,  and  this  100  pounds  of  refined  asphalt  yields  97*86  pann^flf 
pure  bitumen;  consequently  only  13.3  per  ocnt  of  oil  is  «dded  to  Ifae  pare  bitanen."  This 
is  manifestly  an  advantage  to  the  consumer,  for  ProC  De  Smedt  goes  on  to  say:  "laffct 
with  the  inspector  of  asphalts  and  cements  of  Washington,  D.  C,  in  the  f^Mrr^^  io  his 
annual  report  *that  an  increase  of  residuum  oil  is  undesirable,'  and  I  vnll  add  diaft  it  is  ddd- 
mental,  as  the  quality  of  an  asphalt  is  reduced  in  the  ratio  of  the  parentage  of  «prTrf*  of  oil 
used." 

In  continuing  his  comparative  tests  of  the  two  varieties  in  question  to  the  practical  poiDt 
of  pavements,  Ph>f.  De  Smedt  arrives  at  the  following  results; 

« Analyses  show  that  when  15  per  cent  of  Trinidad  lake  asphalt  cement  has  been  m- 
ployed  only  10  per  cent  is  found.  This  is  a  proof  that  one-third  of  it  is  impurities  and  is 
actually  a  waste  ;xx>ducf  And,  on  the  other  hand,  ''analyses  show  ihat  when  xo per aetf 
of  Bermudez  asphalt  cement  has  been  empbyed,  10  per  cent  is  found.  This  is  a  ptooipiif* 
purity.  One  square  yard  of  pavement  zyi  inches  thick  weighs  250  ponsds.  fifteeiiptf 
cent  Triuidad  lake  asphaltic  cement  equals  37^  pounds  per  square  jrard  (^  pavement;  it  will 
thus  be  seen  that  only  53^^  square  yards  of  pavement  2)i  indies  thick  are  manofiMtaed 
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from  I  un  of  Trinidad  lake  asphaltic  cement  Ten  per  cent  Bermadez  asplialtic  cement 
cqaab  2$  pounds  per  square  yard  of  pavement;  H  will  thus  be  seen  that  80  square  yards  of 
pareroent  2}4  inches  thick  are  manufactured  from  I  ton  of  Bermudez  asphaltic  cement/' 

So  much  has  already  been  written  and  pablished  in  reference  to  the  asphalt  deposits  of 
Trinidad  that  I  believe  any  further  remarks  upon  the  subject  from  me  would  be  entirely  su- 
perfluous ;  but,  after  the  foregoing  statements,  it  may  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  your  readers  to 
learn  something  concerning  the  "Bermudez"  asphalt,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  State  of 
Bennndez  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela,  and  within  the  boundries  of  which  a  large  deposit 
of  asphalt  was  discovered  some  years  ago.  This  immense  and  inexhaustible  deposit  of 
asphalt  is  more  popularly  known  as  an  **  asphalt  lake,"  since  it  is  constantly,  but  almost  im- 
perceptibly, in  motion.  Its  area  covers  more  than  1,000  acres,  and  its  depth  is  unfathoma- 
ble. The  ownership  of  it  was  acquired  by  purchase  from  the  Venezuelan  Government  by  the 
New  York  and  Bermudez  Company,  of  which  your  writer  has  the  honor  to  be  the  manager. 
The  company  was  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  it  maintains  its 
head  ofHces  at  Nos.  55  and  57  Beaver  street.  New  York  city,  where  all  inquiries  concerning 
the  asphalt  or  odier  products  of  the  company  may  be  addressed.  The  original  purpose  of 
the  company  was  to  carry  on  a  general  tnufing  and  developing  business  in  the  natural  products 
of  a  krge  territofy  within  the  borders  of  the  State  c^  Bermudez,  under  a  concession  acquired 
from  the  Venezuelan  Government,  and  subsequently  acqnired  by  purchase  the  asphalt  de- 
posits, as  already  stated. 

The  securing  of  this  asphalt  in  marketable  quantities  has  taken  several  years  of  untiring 
labor  and  a  large  expenditure  of  capital,  owing  to  the  great  physical  difficulties  necessary  to 
be  overcome.  The  lake  is  now  connected  by  a  narrow-gauge  steam  railroad  with  a  shipping 
depot,  where  several  vessels  with  draft  of  18  feet  can  be  loaded  at  the  same  time.  The  purity 
and  qvalky  of  the  asphalt  is  exceedingly  high  and  is  not  equalled  by  any  other,  as  shown  in 
the  foregoing  comparative  statements  with  the  Trinidad  lake  asphalt,  which  heretofore  has 
been  considered  the  best 

The  phenomena  of  asphalt  lakes  is  for  the  sightseer  a  novelty  for  the  moment,  but  for 
fliose  of  an  investigating  mind  it  furnishes  a  field  for  study  which  is  by  no  means  exhausted. 
It  remains  for  a  Tyndall  or  a  Fresenius  to  tell  us  all  about  it  Your  writer  has  lived  in  dose 
associatioo  with  it  for  more  than  six  years  and  has  only  learned  that  he  knows  nothing  about 
its  phenomena. 

Commercially  its  usefulness  seems  to  be  well  established,  but  principally  for  street  pave- 
ment, its  superiority  over  all  other  materials  for  that  purpose  being  almost  universally  ac- 
cepted; but  even  in  this  sense  its  field  of  usefulness  seems  to  your  writer  to  be  almost 
omoQched.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  like  kaolin,  aluminium,  phosphate  rock,  and  many  other 
of  the  earth's  treasmrs,  its  true  value  and  usefulness  will  be  speedily  learned. 

Wkh  the  hope  that  I  have  been  able  to  throw  .some  additional  light  upon  the  subject  of 
your  inqniiy  that  may  be  of  some  service  to  you,  I  beg  to  remain,  etc., 

A.  H.  GARNER. 
SUPPLY  OF  LAND   PITCH. 

It  is  about  as  difficult  to  estimate  the  supply  of  the  land  pitch  at  La  Brea 
as  it  is  to  estimate  the  lake  pitch.  W.  O.  Crosby,  from  whose  article  I  have 
already  quoted,  makes  this  observation : 

In  fact,  its  [the  lake's]  appearance  is  as  if  the  broad-mouthed  crater  of  a  low-ljring  vol- 
cno  were  overflowing  with  slu£^[ish  streams  of  black  lava  slowly  creeping  down  toward  the 
iea  These  slowly  moving  masses  present  curved  lines  and  convex  surfaces,  and  Canon 
Ku^ey  has  very  aptly  likened  them  to  glaciers,  the  lake  representing  a  tner-de-glace.  The 
asphalt  becomes  harder  the  longer  it  is  exposed  to  the  air  and  sun,  and  consequently  the 
downward  progress  <rf  the  "  black  glaciers "  must  constantly  be  checked,  if  not  entirely 
Hflpped.  It  seems  impossible  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  overflow,  for,  althon^  the  en- 
Na  145 ^3- 
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tire  slope  from  tbe  Itke  to  dtt  tea  appesn  «  a  contlDaoiis  iheet  of  pildi,  jet  it  b  poaiUe 
that  most  of  this  has  extended  from  the  asphsltic  sandstone  beneath  ft.  The  a«a  oovcrad 
or  onderlaid  by  this  mantle  of  pitch  is  estimated  at  3,000  acres. 

As  I  have  stated,  I  do  not  know  when  this  article  was  written,  bat  at  the 
present  time  there  is  not  a  "  continuous  sheet  of  pitch,"  as  stated,  between 
the  lake  and  the  sea.  As  a  general  rule,  the  passer-by  sees  nothing  but  an 
ordinary  stretch  of  land,  except  in  places  where  the  land  has  been  dug  off 
exposing  deposits  of  asphalt ;  or  except,  further,  he  sees  what  is  called 
<<croppings,"  that  is,  bowlders  or  ridges  of  asphalt  creating  furrows  on  tbe 
8urfiEu:e  of  the  soil,  and  which  Wall  and  Sawkins  consider  ''not  evidences 
of  flowing,  but  due  to  constant  expansion  and  contraction,  as  well  as  the 
effects  of  traffic."  But  while  the  "black  glaciers"  do  not  now  cover  so 
great  a  surface  they  are  probably  found  in  larger  quantities  under  the  surface 
than  the  writer  thought.  At  any  rate,  his  statement  conveys  a  general  idea 
of  the  vast  quantities  of  asphalt  deposited  in  and  about  La  Brea,  and  when 
Wall  and  Sawkins  wrote  of  the  "smaller  masses  of  asphaltum  occurring 
along  the  seashore  or  in  the  woods,"  those  masses  were  not  so  much  un- 
earthed as  now,  and  I  apprehend  those  eminent  scientists  did  not  fully 
appreciate  their  extent.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  there  is  as  much 
La  Brea  asphalt  outside  of  the  lake  as  inside  of  it.  The  area  (3,000  acres) 
given  above  is  probably  excessive.  One-half  that  area  is  believed  to  be 
more  correct.  Assuming,  then,  that  there  are  1,500  acres,  and  that  the 
asphalt  therein  will  not  run,  on  an  average,  lower  than  10  or  12  feet,  and 
that  only  30  per  cent  of  this  total  excavation  would  be  asphalt,  the  result  of 
the  calculation  would  show  an  amount  of  asphalt  as  great  as  can  safely  be 
expected  to  be  obtained  from  the  lake.  But  this  is  very  speculative.  In 
some  places  the  earth  is  xo  feet  above  the  asphalt;  in  others  the  asphalt  is 
^'cropping"  out  of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Some  of  the  excavations  faave 
produced  asphalt  30  or  40  feet  below  the  sur€Eu:e;  and  of  the  total  substance 
excavated  from  some  of  the  pits  over  95  per  cent  has  been  asphalt,  while  the 
3rield  in  others  has  not  been  more  than  5  per  cent,  if  that.  Altogether, 
however,  I  am  inclined  to  surmise  that  there  is  more  La  Brea  pitch  outside 
of  the  lake  than  in  it. 

A  gentleman  who  has  special  advantages  to  study  the  situation  at  La 
Brea  favors  me  with  the  following  figures,  but  I  must  again  say  they  are  very 
speculative: 

Acm. 

Asphaltic  lands  north  of  the  lake 400 

Asphaltic  lands  south  of  the  lake 50 

Asphaltic  lands  east  of  the  lake .« 700 

Asphaltic  lands  west  of  the  lake •••• 50 

Total - i,aoo 

Other  estimates  are  not  more  than  one-half  as  large  as  this  total. 
It  is  proper  to  observe  that  the  great  body  of  land  in  the  island  is  known 
as  *'  Crown  land,"  belonging  l#  the  colony,  and  Crown  lands  (unless  spe- 
cially withheld  from  sale,  like  the  pitch  lake  and  other  asphaltic  lands  at  La 
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Biea)  are  obtained  at  public  auction,  the  Government,  on  request,  putting 
it  up  to  the  highest  bidder,  but  not  accepting  any  bid  under  j£i  per  acre, 
except  in  special  cases,  as  in  case  of  swamp  land.  I  also  beg  to  observe,  in 
a  general  way  from  hearsay,  that  of  the  1,200  acres  of  land  estimated 
above  1,100  belong  to  or  are  under  lease  by  the  Trinidad  Asphalt  Com- 
pany (all  undisputed  except  amounts  aggregating  probably  10  or  12  acres); 
about  30  acres  are  undisputed  Crown  lands;  about  an  equal  number  (of 
which  TumbuU,  Stewart  &  Co.  own  and  have  charge  of  about  one-half)  are 
undisputed  private  lands;  and  the  remainder  (say  40  or  50  acres),  which 
embraces  all  of  the  rich  stretch  of  land  referred  to,  are  in  dispute  between 
the  Crown  and  various  individuals. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  while  some  or  all  of  these  several  parcels  of  un- 
disputed private  lands  may  be  under  lease,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  very 
few,  if  any,  of  them  at  present  are  under  the  management  of  the  Trinidad 
Asphalt  Company,  unless  the  lands  owned  and  supervised  by  Messrs.  Tum- 
bnll^  Stewart  &  Co.  be  an  exception.  It  may  be  thought  I  am  indulging 
unnecessarily  in  detail ;  but  the  fact  that  the  colonial  Government,  in  com- 
pliance with  its  contract  with  the  Trinidad  Asphalt  Company,  will  not 
grant  permission  to  take  asphalt  from  the  Crown  lands  for  exportation,  and 
.the  agent  of  the  Trinidad  Asphalt  Company  will  not  sell  lake  asphalt  for 
exportation  to  the  United  States,  though  he  sells  it  without  hesitation  for 
exportation  to  Europe,  makes  it  proper  that  this  report  should  show  as  ex- 
plicitly as  possible  the  supply  not  under  the  restraints  mentioned. 

In  respect  to  the  disputed  Crown  lands — involving,  it  would  seem,  a 
number  of  claimants — ^it  would  require  more  investigation  than  the  point  is 
worth  to  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  merits  of  the  claims,  each  of  which, 
of  course,  stands  on  its  own  merits;  but  the  presumption  is  that  the  supply 
of  asphalt  from  claims  disputed  by  the  Crown  will  be  considerable  for  some 
time  to  come. 

In  this  connection,  I  beg  to  observe  that  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  what  de- 
cision is  referred  to  by  the  inclosure  to  the  Department  instruction  calling 
for  "  a  copy  of  the  recent  decision  of  the  law  court  in  some  asphalt  cases 
dissolving  an  injunction  against  certain  parties  for  removing  asphalt  from 
certain  lands  improperly."  But  I  inclose  a  newspaper  clipping,  which  gives 
an  important  opinion  of  the  chief  justice,  which  may  set  forth  the  decision 
referred  to.  In  order  to  show  the  feeling  that  seems  to  exist  between  the 
chief  justice  and  the  chief  law  oflficer  of  the  Crown  in  respect  to  these  as- 
phalt cases,  I  beg  here  to  quote  from  this  opinion  and  from  the  remarks, 
as  published^  of  the  attorney-general  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  legislative 
council. 

In  an  action  to  restrain  the  defendants  from  digging  pitch,  pending  an 
action  against  them  for  damages  for  digging  it,  the  chief  justice,  in  giving 
judgment,  January  ix,  1892,  said: 

I  fed  strongly  it  it  an  application  to  cripple  an  adyersary  rather  than  to  do  anything  that 
ii  aeoeMaiy  fior  the  pretenratioo  of  property  cr  the  keeinng  of  thingi  in  staim  guo  until  the 
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trial,  and  the  court  ought  to  be  yery  careful  how  it  allows  it*  great  and  eKtenriTe  powers  to 
be  made  use  of  bj  one  litigant  at  a  weapon  against  the  other,  and  especially  by  tke  li^er 
litigant  for  the  porpoae  of  tying  the  hands,  as  it  were,  and  shatting  the  mouth  of  his  poorer 
adversary. 

We  have  heard,  moreover,  over  and  over  again,  in  the  course  of  these  long  discussions  in 
the  pitch  cases,  that  the  object  of  the  GovemmcDt  raising  suits  and  passing  ordinances  to  re- 
strain persons  from  digging  on  lands  alleged  to  be  Oown  lands  b  to  prevent  competitioD  in 
the  American  market  against  the  pitch  of  the  Trinidad  Asphalt  Company.  This  taiust  neces- 
sarily, therefore,  be  the  object  of  the  Trinidad  Asphalt  Company  itself,  which  applies  for  in- 
junctions in  some  of  the  cases;  and  the  person  who,  by  his  affidavit,  supports  the  case  of  the 
plaintiff  here,  whether  be  be  a  real  or  nominal  plaintiff^  is  the  local  manager  at  La  Brea  for 
the  Trinidad  Asphalt  Company. 

Now,  a  comt  of  justice  can  not  permit  its  process  to  be  used  to  further  interests  of  that 
nature. 

It  can  not  but  be  clear  toeveryone  Chat  the  injunction  is  ^  chief  end  and  aim  of  ndang 
these  actions.  No  one,  unless  he  had  such  an  end  in  view,  would  have  veatured  to  come  to 
a  court  having  equitable  powers  and  to  say,  in  effect:  **  I  have  bo  title  to  my  lands  m.  the  way 
of  deed  or  grant  or  conveyance  of  any  description,  and  I  have  not  had  a  suffictently  long 
possession  to  enable  me  to  daim  a  title  by  possession ;  but  upon  that  possession,  insuffi- 
cient as  it  is,  I  claim  an  injunction  against  the  ostensible  owner,  in  order  that  he,  at  least,  may 
not  make  use  of  the  property,  and  that  will  prevent  him  competing  with  me  in  the  open  mar- 
ket in  my  commercial  undertakings."  That  b,  in  effect,  the  position  of  the  plaintiff  and  what 
he  demands  here,  and  it  is  not  for  die  protection  of  such  objects  that  the  courts  exercise  Ihcv 
powers  of  injunction.  For  the  preservati<m  of  property  the  court  will  use  its  powier  iHien 
satisfied  that  that  is  the  true  object  of  the  plaintiff,  and  when  the  plaintiff  shows  at  least  a 
prima  facie  case  that  he  can  sustain ;  but  I  am  not  satisfied  that  the  preservation  of  property 
is  the  real  object  of  this  application,  and  prima  fade  the  case  of  the  plaintiff  seems  a  very 
shadowy  one.     In  my  opinion,  therefore,  the  interlocutory  injunction  must  be  dissolved. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  attorney-general  moved  in  the  legislative  council, 
April  4,  1892,  the  first  reading  of  an  **  ordinance  for  the  better  protection 
of  lands  claimed  to  belong  to  the  Crown/'  and  his  remarks,  as  published  in 
the  Public  Opinion  of  April  8,  1892,  are  in  part  as  follows: 

The  attorney-general  said  as  attorney-general  of  the  colony  it  was  his  doty  to  deidid  the 
property  of  the  Crown  colony.  He  had  waited  a  long  time  and  had  tried  all  the  ordinary 
means  to  protect  the  property  of  the  Crown.  He  had  found  very  strong  cases  prima  lade 
in  favor  of  the  Crown ;  cases  of  land  which,  according  to  the  records  of  the  Crown  lands 
office,  had  never  been  parted  with  by  the  Crown ;  cases  in  which  land  from  Spanish  times 
until  now  had  been  natural  savanna  at  La  Brea ;  cases  of  valuable  land  which  had  been 
leased  by  the  Crown  to  Lord  Dundonaid  and  were  again  leased  to  Lord  Dundonald  for 
another  term  of  years;  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  he  saw  land  which  was  natural  savama 
which  to-day  was  subject,  not  to  one,  but  to  a  dozen,  claims.  There  was  no  record  of  fheir 
titles,  nor  was  there  any  record  of  their  paying  one  atom  of  taxes.  He  had  found  a  bona  fide 
title  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  and  he,  as  a  lawyer,  said  that  these  were  fit  and  proper  cases  to 
be  tried  if  ever  there  were  any ;  titles  which  he  would  issue  his  fiat  for.  A  very  wide  and 
{Ht>per  discretion  was  given  to  him  as  attorney-general ;  he  had  to  dedde  whether  or  not  a  man 
could  be  brought  to  trial,  and  he  said  *'  now  there  is  a  genuine  tide  which  ought  to  be  tried 
on  behalf  of  the  Crown.''  Were  they  going  to  deprive  him  of  the  right  which  he  possessed? 
It  was  not  for  him,  and  he  would  not  for  a  moment  criticise  the  court ;  but  in  the  courts  it 
had  been  practically  held  by  two  of  the  judges,  as  a  reason  why  an  injunction  should  not  be 
granted,  that  the  pitch  after  being  dug  out  welled  up  again.  There  was  valuaUe  property  to  br 
protected,  and  he  maintained  that  was  no  argument;  and,  as  the  Grown  was  refused  protec 
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Uon  of  ill  property,  he  thought  there  should  be  a  statutory  injunction  which  would  protect 
the  property  of  the  Crown  until  the  hearing  of  the  case.  He  had  not  applied  for  any  rights 
to  the  Crown  which  the  Crown  had  not  before.  If  the  council  did  not  help  him  in  this  way, 
tboasands  of  pounds  woold  be  going  from  the  colony — it  was  going  every  day.  Great  masses 
of  pkck  were  being  taken  from  Crown  lands,  as  they  were  believed  to  be,  and  which  they 
were  prepared  to  go  into  court  and  prove  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  He  had  asked  them  to 
gife  the  Crown  notlung  but  what  it  had  before,  and  he  only  asked  them  to  give  it  in  cases 
where  people  had  stood  by  on  their  rights  for  three  years  in  respect  of  that  land.  It  was  not 
for  a  long  period  he  wished  to  have  these  injunctions,  but  until  the  question  of  title  had  been 
tried.  Because  action  of  this  kind  had  not  been  taken  before,  immense  damage  had  been  done 
to  the  coBcesskm ;  and  the  colonj  was  losing  property  at  an  enormous  rate  if  the  Crown  was 
right  in  its  contention.  The  only  alternative  which  the  executive  had  was  one  which  he  had 
hestaled  to  advise — if  the  council  would  not  approve  of  the  ordinance  and  say  the  Crown 
molt  be  piolected  by  the  courts,  there  must  be  an  appeal  to  force — that  was  the  alternative 
unless  the  principle  was  assented  to  by  the  legislature.  He  asked  honorable  members  not  to 
throw  oQt  the  ofdinance  at  that  sitting,  for  it  was  absolutely  necessary. 

COMMERaAL  HISTORY  OF  LA  BRSA   PITCH. 

The  tenth  Earl  of  Dundonald  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  bring 
Trinidad  pitch  into  commercial  notice.  In  the  3rear  1851  he  leased  for 
twenty  years  a  large  part  of  the  lake  and  some  of  the  adjoining  asphalt  land, 
and  in  1865  assigned  his  lease  to  a  joint-stock  company  called  the  Trinidad 
Petroleum  Company  (limited),  organized  with  the  view  principally  to  distill 
petroleum  out  of  the  asphalt.  This  company,  which  seems  not  to  have  been 
prosperous,  went  into  liquidation  in  1866.  Mr.  Thos.  A.  Finlayson  was  its 
manager  here,  and,  it  seems,  succeeded  to  its  leasehold  rights  and  continued 
shipping  pitch,  presumably  from  the  lake. 

In  the  meantime  other  shipments  were  made  extending  back  into  the 
fifties.  Wall  and  Sawkins,  writing  in  1858,  state  that  ''the  source  from 
i^^ich  the  material  for  shipping  has  been  hitherto  derived  is  the  deposits  or 
collection  existing  at  La  Brea  Point.'*  The  Messrs.  O'Connor  Brothers 
shipped  more  or  less  pitch  annually  from  1862  to  1866,  inclusive,  and  some 
little  thereafter,  and  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Masson,  merchant,  then  clerking 
for  them,  that  the  pitch  they  shipped — almost  exclusively  to  Havre  and 
Marseilles — ^was  dug  principally,  if  not  altogether,  from  the  pitch  banks  at 
Point  La  Brea,  and  that  it  is  also  his  recollection  that  this  pitch  was  satis- 
factory to  the  consignees,  except  one  cargo,  which  was  complained  of  as 
containing  too  much  earth. 

In  1871  the  then  governor  concluded  to  lease  the  unleased  portions  of 
the  lake,  as  well  as  the  remainder  when  the  existing  leases  thereon  termi- 
nated, in  lots  of  only  5  acres  each,  and  accordingly,  in  January,  1871,  the 
following  regulations  were  promulgated : 

SnOAL  RIGULATIONS    FOR  THX  SALE  AND  LEASE  OP    CEOWN  LANDS  FOE    THE  FUEPOSE 
or  EXPLOEmO  AHD  TAKOCG  therefrom  FITCH,  PETROLEUM,  MINERAL  OILS,  ETC 

nrCB  LAKB. 

(i)  The  foUowiDg  roles  will  be  observed  in  respect  to  the  portion  of  the  pitch  lake  now  in 
^  poTMion  of  the  Crown  and  tr  the  reniainder  of  the  lake  when  the  existing  leases  ter- 
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(2)  The  sorface  of  the  lake  will  be  diyided  into  lots  contrnfauiig  as  neaily  aa  poaaible  | 
acres  each. 

(3)  Eyerj  lot  will  be  leased  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years. 

(4)  The  rent  of  each  lot  will  be  at  the  rate  of  £2  per  acre,  payable  yearly  m  advanoe. 

(5)  The  leases  will  not  be  transferable  without  the  consent  of  the  goremor,  and  no  les- 
see will  be  allowed  to  sablet  the  whole  or  any  part  of  hb  allotment  without  such  consent 

(6)  The  leases  of  the  lots  will  be  drawn  up  in  a  form  to  be  approved  of  by  the  gor- 
emor. 

(7)  Eyery  lot  will  be  leased  subject,  wben  necessary,  to  a  right  of  way  not  exceeding  12 
feet  in  width  across  the  lot,  to  afford  access  to  other  lots. 

(8)  Eyery  lessee  will  be  entitled  to  a  renewal  of  his  lease  for  a  second  period  of  fourteen 
years  at  the  same  rent,  without  the  same  being  put  up  to  auction,  if  he  shall  prove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  governor  that  he  has  rsised  and  exported  during  each  of  the  last  seven 
years  of  the  lease  500  tons  of  pitch,  or  its  equivalent  in  articles  manufiictared  ftosa  the  prod> 
uce  of  the  lake. 

(9)  Lessees  may  at  any  time  resign  their  leases. 

(10)  The  leases  will  be  put  up  to  public  auction  at  the  Crown  lands  office  in  Poit-of- 
Spain. 

(11)  One  month's  notice  of  each  sale  will  be  given. 

(12)  The  leases  will  be  put  up  for  sale  at  the  rent  and  on  the  conditions  hereinbefore 
named,  and  the  biddings  will  be  as  a  premium  for  each  lease,  and  the  amounts  offered  are  tc 
be  paid  at  the  tkne  of  sale. 

(13)  Every  lease  will  be  absolutely  forfeited  if  the  same  be  assigned  without  the  consent 
of  the  governor,  or  if  the  rent  be  not  paid  within  three  calendar  months  after  the  day  ob 
which  it  shall  become  due  in  each  year. 

(14)  Every  existing  lessee  of  a  portion  of  the  lake  shall,  upon  the  expiry  of  bis  present 
lease,  be  allowed  to  take  a  lot  on  lease  under  these  regulatk>ns  without  competition^  if  he 
desires  to  do  so. 


(15)  Any  person  desiring  to  search  over  the  Crown  lands  for  petroleum,  mineral  oils,  or 
coal  shall  transmit  to  the  subintendant  of  Crown  lands  a  petidon  addressed  to  His  Excellency 
the  governor,  stating  the  tract  of  Crown  land  over  which  he  is  desirous  of  searching. 

(16)  Upon  such  petition  being  presented  and  approved  by  the  governor,  and  upon  the 
payment  of  a  fee  at  the  rate  of  is,  per  acre,  license  will  be  granted  to  the  applicant  to  oc- 
cupy the  land  named  in  the  license  for  one  year,  with  exclusive  power  to  seardi  in  any  part 
of  it  for  petroleum  or  other  mineral  oil  or  coal,  to  set  up  works,  sink  wells,  and  export  the 
produce,  subject,  however,  to  the  pajrment  of  such  rates  and  duties  as  may  be  imp>sff<i  bj^ 
law  upon  such  produce. 

(17)  The  tract  of  land  to  be  included  in  each  license  will  not,  except  m  special  cases  to 
be  determined  by  the  governor,  exceed  2,000  acres. 

(18)  At  the  end  of  the  year  for  which  the  license  has  been  granted  the  licensee  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  purchasmg,  aft  the  upset  price  of  Crown  land  for  the  time  being,  without 
compedtion,  as  much  of  the  land  as  he  may  require  for  the  continuance  of  his  operations,  not 
bong  less  than  160  acres. 

(19)  All  expenses  of  survey  and  foes  of  grant  must  be  paid  for  by  the  applicant 

(20)  The  licenses  will  not  be  transferable  without  the  consent  of  the  governor. 

(21)  Special  licenses  will  be  granted  to  all  persons  purchasing  Crown  land  to  take  ooa) 
therefixnn  and  from  the  adjoining  lands  (if  power  for  that  purpose  be  given)  lapatL  payment 
of  a  ro3ralty  of  td.  per  ton  on  all  coal  so  taken. 

(22)  These  licenses  will  be  issued  for  five  years  only,  but  will  be  renewable  for  twenty- 
one  years  more  if  the  licensee  shall  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  governor  that  during  the 
said  period  of  five  years  be  has  raised  or  taken  from  the  land  named  in  the  license  5/)00 
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loos  of  coal.     The  renewed  licenses  will  be  liable  to  foxfeiture  bj  the  governor  if  a  certain 
quantity  of  coal,  to  be  hereafter  named  by  the  i^Qvemor,  shall  not  be  imbed  or  taken  annoally 
dnxing  the  continuance  of  the  license. 
Bf  order  of  the  governor. 

MANUEL  SORZANO, 

Secretary  to  the  Intendaml, 
Januaky  i6^  1871. 

Under  die  operation  of  these  general  regulations  the  entire  lake,  with 
the  exception  of  one  5-acre  lot,  reserved  by  the  Crown,  came  under  the 
control  of  four  lessees,  to  wit,  C.  F.  Stollmeyer,  George  R.  Field,  Thomas 
A.  Finlayson,  and  the  firm  of  Previt6  &  Greig,  of  London,  all  of  whom 
(with  the  exception  of  the  last  named)  were  lessees  at  the  time  the  new 
regplations  were  promulgated.     And  I  think  it  probable  that  Messrs.  Previt6 
&  Greig  (who  were  the  London  agents  of  tl^e  defunct  petroleum  company) 
were  interested  in  the  leasehold  succession  of  that  company  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Finlayson.     Under  the  construction  put  upon  the 
regulations  nothing  seems  more  natural  than  that  the  lake  would  fall  under 
the  control  of  the  lessees  existing  at  the  time  the  rules  were  promulgated. 
As  construed,  those  lessees  not  only  had  the  right  to  take  a  5 -acre  lot  each 
at  £;i  per  acre  (which  made  it  impossible  for  others  to  create  a  monopoly 
without  their  concurrence),  but  allowed  them  to  purchase  other  lots  at 
public  auction.     And  the  fact  that  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Finlayson  purchased  at 
public  auction  several  of  the  5 -acre  lots,  when  one  lot  would  furnish  as 
much  pitch  as  a  dozen  (by  the  excavations  refilling),  leaves  little  room  to 
doubt  that  his  object  was  to  prevent  pitch  reaching  the  market  through 
other  hands.     That  a  monopoly  of  the  lake  pitch  would  follow  such  an  ar- 
rangement needs  no  further  proof.     Exactly  when  the  monopoly  went  into 
effect  is  more  difficult  to  determine;  but  in  one  of  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Finlayson  it  appears  that  "  efforts  to  increase  the  mercantile  profit  derived 
from  the  said  demised  premises"  were  made  without  success  prior  to  1877, 
"owing,  as  I  believe,"  said  he,   *'to  the  inadequacy  of  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  said  leases."     But  while  Mr.  Finlayson  and  the  other  lessees 
controlled  the  market  of  the  lake  pitch,  they  had  formidable  competition 
from  shipments  of  land  pitch  by  Mr.  John  G.  Douglas,  lessee  of  Point  d'Or, 
and  by  the  West  India  Shipping  Company,  which  owned  the  asphalt  land 
ofBellevue. 

It  was  not  till  the  winter  of  i879-'8o  that  all  these  conflicting  interests 
were  united.  Mr.  A.  L.  Barber  and  his  associates  had  lost  money  in  the 
street-making  business  in  Washington  city  in  1879,  ^^'^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^ 
protecting  himself  and  his  associates  from  undue  competition,  he  visited 
Trinidad  in  December  of  that  year  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the  divers 
mterests  to  united  action.     His  efforts  were  successful. 

Things  thus  fixed  seem  to  have  run  smoothly  till  1886,  when  the  colonial 
Government  decided  that  the  s-acre  lot,  referred  to  above  as  having  been 
reserved  by  the  Government,  should  be  thrown  open  to  the  market  by 
gomting  licenses  to  dig  pitch  therein.     When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  this 
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5 -acre  lot  could  furnish  as  much  pitch  as  the  remainder  of  the  lake,  tbc 
discomfort  of  the  lessees  and  their  associates  can  well  be  imagined.  The 
most  vigorous  action  was  taken  to  defeat  the  issuing  of  these  licenses. 
The  matter  was  taken  to  the  privy  council,  but  the  decision  of  the  colonial 
authorities  could  not  be  set  aside.  By  this  decision  the  lessees  and  their 
allies  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  doing  business  without  "protection" 
or  quitting  business  or  making  other  arrangements  with  the  Government 
The  latter  course  was  adopted.  And  here  the  superb  ability  of  Mr.  A.  L 
Barber  again  showed  itself.  He  brought  about  a  concession  of  the  lake  fior 
twenty-one  years,  and  subsequently  succeeded  in  having  the  same  extended 
for  twenty-one  years  longer.  A  careful  reading  of  the  extracts  from  official 
papers  will  not  only  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  negotiations,  but  will  thipw 
more  or  less  light  on  the  conditions  of  the  Trinidad  asphalt  tiade  and  in- 
dustry. 

PAPERS  RESPECTING  THE  CONCESSION  OF  THE   PITCH   LAKE. 

As  a  result  of  conversations  between  Mr.  Barber  and  the  under  secretary 
of  state  for  the  colonies,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Finlayson,  a  member  of  the  Trinidad 
legislative  council  (interested  with  Mr.  Barber  in  the  enterprise),  submitted 
to  the  governor,  under  date  of  February  i,  1887,  a  proposition  to  the  eflfect, 
in  general,  that  the  Government  concede  to  "the  New  York  and  Trinidad 
Asphalt  Company  and  Messrs.  Previt6  &  Greig,  merchants,  of  London," 
the  pitch  lake  for  twenty-one  years;  that  in  that  time  no  pitch  is  to  be  taken 
from  Crown  lands  under  form  of  lease,  license,  or  otherwise ;  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  to  maintain  a  duty  on  exports  of  raw  asphalt  of  6s.  Zd.  per  ton, 
whether  such  asphalt  be  won  from  the  lake  or  elsewhere  in  the  island;  that 
concessionaires  are  to  export  30,000  tons  per  annum  (i  ton  of  Sfiurie  count- 
ing for  lyi  tons  of  raw),  and  to  pay  ;£io,ooo  in  advance  yearly  as  and  for 
this  export  duty,  and  to  pay  the  same  duty  per  ton  on  any  excess  of  30,000 
tons  yearly  exported  by  them;  that,  at  the  expiration  of  the  twenty-one 
years,  the  Government  is  to  have  the  alternative  to  take  the  improvements 
"on  payment  in  cash  of  their  fair  appraised  valuation  of  ;£'5,ooo'*  or  to 
grant  an  extension  for  ten  years  more  upon  the  same  terms,  the  improve- 
ments then  to  become  the  property  of  the  Government. 

Messrs.  Brevity  &  Greig,  under  date  of  February  22,  made  the  following 
points  in  favor  of  the  above  proposition : 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  following  points : 

(i)  Asphalt,  as  a  paving,  has  to  compete  with  macmdam,  granite  cubing,  and  wood. 
None  of  these  powerful  competitors  require  machinery  to  lay  them  in  roadways;  the  process 
employed  is  simple.  Asphalt,  however,  requires  expensive  mftchinery — crushing  milU,  boileis, 
refineries — all  machinery  which  is  quickly  worn  out.  Asphalt  will  not  boil  at  212^,  and  the 
action  of  fire  to  melt  it  destroys  the  boilers  rapidly;  consequently  the  outlay  for  plant  is  heavy. 
With  any  liability  of  competition  in  Trinidad  asphalt,  no  solid,  reliable  firms  or  companies 
will  erect  a  number  of  reHneries,  build  crushing  mills,  etc.  Each  set  of  works  is  erected 
for  a  special  city  or  district,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  asphalt  work  in  such  city  or  district. 
As  we  told  you  verbally,  the  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  in  America  has  held  its  hand 
nnce  the  privy  council  decision.     It  has  erected  no  new  worics,  but  has  just  sought  asphalt 
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pgfiog  oentimcts  fior  18S7  where  it  hm  works.  Nor  hat  that  company  ordered  a  ton  of  Trini- 
dad asphalt  aooe  October  last  The  feai  that  men  not  acquainted  with  the  trade,  merely 
because  Trinidad  asphalt  is  free,  may  rush  in  and  compete  paralyzes  the  action  of  the  Barber 
oompany,  and  has  decided  them  to  erect  no  fresh  works.  The  cost  of  their  plant,  premises, 
etc^  in  New  York,  set  up  only  last  year,  was  I85POQ,  or  ;fi 7,000. 

(2)  Our  object  Ux  the  past  sixteen  years  has  been  to  keep  prices  low  to  enoovrage  the 
asphalt  trade.  We  were  called  nkonopolists,  but  we  never  aeked  high  prioet,  because  of 
the  competition  asphalt  has  to  encounter  from  wood,  granite,  etc.,  and  the  heavy  outlay  for 
works.  This  will  continue  to  be  our  object  if  the  proposals  to  lease  the  entire  lake  are  ac- 
cepted bj  Uer  Majesty's  secretary  of  state  lor  the  colonies.  We  should  never  have  hicreased 
the  trade  from  3,700  tons  in  1870  to  36,000  tons  in  1886 — the  period  during  which  we  were 
"  Booopolists  " — ^unless  we  had  fostered  the  trade,  run  heavy  risks,  and  always  supplied  the 
asphalt  paving  companies  at  a  low  price.  We  protected  them  while  we  protected  the  trade 
in  Trinidad.  The  business  yet  to  be  done  in  America  is  enormous,  but  it  entirely  depends 
on  how  the  Trinidad  supply  is  regulated. 

We  venture  to  submit  that  this  is  very  similar  to  the  protection  given  by  Parliament  her^ 
to  a  gas  company.  Its  works  and  mains,  etc.,  are  protected,  or  no  sensible  man  would  buil(^ 
gas  works  if  he  were  liable  to  have  his  outlay  rendered  valueless  by  competition. 

(3)  Further,  each  sort  of  asphalt  requures  separate  and  special  handling.  The  Limme- 
asphalt  mines,  in  Germany,  are  only  at  the  disposal  of  the  Limmer  Paving  Company,  of  Eng 
land,  for  work  here.  The  Val  de  Tftivers  asphalt  from  Switzerland  is  alone  worked  ir 
England  by  the  one  company.  It  is  precisely  the  same  m  Paris.  In  like  manner,  Trinidac 
asphalt  requires  its  special  handling — its  experts.  Its  reputation  suffered  greatly  when  Princes 
street,  in  the  city,  was  laid  in  1 87 1  by  Trinidad  asphalt  and  broke  to  pieces  in  six  months 
and  was  taken  up  to  be  replaced  by  Val  de  Travers.  If  unskillful  people  use  the  Trinidad 
again,  the  same  mjury  would  happen;  and  if  all  the  good  asphalt  rocks  of  Europe  are  only 
intnuted  to  the  hands  of  skillful  men,  why  should  Trinidad  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  iailure? 
This  is  really  a  moat  important  point 

(4)  As  the  trade  in  Trinidad  is  <*a  going  concern,"  which  has  been  checked  since  the 
priry  council  decision,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  a  decision  as  to  the  new  proposal  for 
leanng  die  entire  lake  should  be  taken  promptly.  We  may  mention  as  a  reason  (iW^  a/ta) 
diat  the  Barber  Asphalt  Company  bad  leave  from  the  dty  of  London  corporation  to  lay  a 
ian^  piece  of  their  pavement  (500  square  yards)  in  Aldersgate  street  last  November.  The 
company  resolved  not  to  incur  the  outlay  when  the  directors  saw  that  Trinidad  asphalt  might 
be  free  to  all.  Prior  to  this  they  had  already  engaged  to  spend  ;f  12,000  in  laying  their  pave- 
■Kot  in  Fluris  and  Berlfai,  but  their  whole  business  is  stopped. 

P.  S. — ^We  beg  leave  to  inclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  to  us  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Barber,  dated 
December  15,  to  show  you  that  the  largest  consumer  of  Trinidad  asphalt  is  willing  to  pay  a 
higher  price  if  necessary  to  secure  protection. 

Mr.  Fmlayson  wrote  the  subinteadaat  of  Crown  lands  March  31,  1887, 
as  follows : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  28th  current,  informing  me 
that  the  secretary  of  state  has  conveyed  to  his  excellency  his  opinion  that  it  would,  on  the 
whole,  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  colony  to  accept  the  proposal  made  in  my  letter  of  the  1st 
of  February  last  about  the  pitch  lake,  provided  that  the  exclusive  right  to  win  pitch  be  limited 
tothe  pitch  lake. 

In  reply,  I  have  to  request  you  will  inform  his  excellency  that  the  concession,  if  so  limited, 
will  be  practically  of  no  value. 

We  proposed  that,  for  the  large  annual  minimum  sum  of  £io,ocx>  which  we  offer  to  pay, 
^  OqrcnuBcnt  shtmld  ooocede  to  ut  the  exclusive  right  to  win  asphalt  from  the  pitch  lake 
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for  twenty-one  yean,  and  during  the  oontinnance  of  that  term  ihoold  not  grant  to  othen  tfie 
right  under  the  form  of  lease,  license,  or  otherwise  to  take  aq)halt  from  the  pitdi  lake  or  from 
any  Crown  lands. 

The  Crown  lands  in  the  Tidnity  of  the  pitch  lake  have  large  deposits  of  pitch  easily 
obtainable  and  equal  in  quality  to  the  lake  pitch.  To  concede  to  us  the  right  to  wm  aq)halt 
from  the  lake  and  at  the  same  time  to  retain  the  right  to  allow  the  public  to  obtain  asphalt 
frtm  the  Crown  lands  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lake  b  to  deprire  the  concession  to  os  of 
all  value. 

YoQ  will  obsenre  that  we  do  not  ask  the  right  to  win  asphalt  from  those  lands,  as  we  hate 
done  with  regard  to  the  pitch  lake.  We  merely  ask  that,  in  effect,  the  Government  shall  not 
allow  others  to  do  so. 

I  am  quite  willing  to  modify  my  proposal  to  meet  the  case,  and  now  propose  diat  the  Goir- 
emment  shall  not  grant  to  anyone  the  right  to  win  asphalt  from  any  Crown  lands  within  3 
miles  of  either  side  of  the  lake,  and,  if  this  be  approved,  I  am  willing  to  abide  by  the  terms 
of  my  proposal  of  the  1st  of  February  last  in  all  other  respects. 

«  '     «  «  «  «  «  « 

Under  date  of  Augtist  x,  1887,  Mr.  Barber  wrote  the  attorney-general  of 
Trinidad,  in  which  he  said : 

(2)  In  July,  1878,  my  attention  was  first  called  to  De  Smedt's  processes  of  making  an 
artificial  asphalt  pavement  in  imitation  of  the  rock  asphalt  of  European  cities,  and  soon  after 
I,  with  others,  undertook  our  first  contract  in  this  city,  having  successfully  defeated  the  eflbrts 
of  other  parties  to  continue  the  use  of  coal-tar  products  in  such  work.  I  purchased  our  first 
supplies  from  Mr.  £.  Burgess  Warren,  who  had  bought  the  same  from  the  agents  of  Mr. 
Finlajrson.  In  the  spring  of  1879  ^  bought  from  Mr.  John  G.  Douglas  a  cargo  oi  ^purity 
which  had  been  lying  on  a  wharf  in  this  dty  for  many  months,  at  a  price  much  below  cost 
to  him,  he  having  been  unable  to  find  any  purchaser.  I  also  entered  into  a  contract  with 
him  to  furnish  us  with  pitch  for  a  term  of  five  years,  with  the  option  of  renewing  the  contract 
twice  for  similar  periods,  being  the  entire  term  of  his  lease  of  Point  d'Or. 

Having  induced  the  authorities  of  this  dty  to  lay  more  of  £>e  Smedf  s  pavement,  in  the 
spring  of  1879  we  took,  at  a  public  letting,  I04/X)0  square  yards  of  work  at  the  lowest  price 
named  by  several  competitors.  Upon  completing  the  work  we  found  that  it  had  cost  us  over 
10  per  cent  more  than  the  amount  paid  us  therefor. 

(3)  In  the  light  of  this  experience,  the  conviction  was  forced  upon  us  that  we  must  either 
find  some  way  by  which  we  would  be  protected  from  undue  com[>etition  or  else  we  mnst 
give  up  the  business;  and  in  December  of  that  year  I  visited  Trinidad  for  the  purpose  of 
recondling  the  diverse  interests  to  united  action.  From  Trinidad  I  went  to  London  for  the 
same  purpose.  My  efforts  were  successful.  Every  existing  interest,  active  or  nndevdoped, 
was  duly  considered,  and  every  person  having  any  actual  connection  with  the  business  was 
consulted  and  easily  induced  to  pull  together  with  all  the  rest  in  a  united  effort  to  promote 
the  common  good  of  all  concerned.  No  one  was  exduded  who  had  any  tangible  interest  in 
the  trade. 

(4)  Under  the  arrangements  thus  inaugurated  greater  economy  in  handling  shipments  was 
secured,  because  the  expenses  of  managing  the  business  were  reduced,  and  a  reasonable 
margin  of  profit,  and  that  only,  was  secured  to  everyone  according  to  his  position  and  rights, 
while  the  real  promoters  were  encouraged  to  push  the  trade  and  so  increase  the  shipments. 
In  short,  producers  and  immediate  consumers  were  united  into  a  great  cooperative  establish- 
ment As  to  ultimate  consumers,  viz,  the  cities  and  people  adopting  the  pavement,  no  unfrur 
advantage  was  or  could  be  taken  of  them,  since  no  one  could  compel  them  to  adopt  the  pave- 
ment against  their  will,  nor  could  they  be  persuaded  to  give  it  preference,  except  at  such 
prices  as  seemed  right  and  fair  in  competition  and  comparison  with  pavements  of  wood,  stone, 
tar  and  concrete,  and  macadam.  Indeed,  the  great  difiiculty  is  to  convince  people  diat  thqr 
will  get  good  woricy  the  price  being  a  matter  of  secondaiy  cooildfliatioo. 
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(5)  In  1883  I  introdaced  the  payement  into  two  or  three  cities,  and  each  jear  has  added 
to  the  list,  until  now  we  have  established  works  in  nineteen  cities  of  the  United  States. 
Other  companies,  in  which  I  have  no  interest^  bnt  which  have  been  working  in  accord  with 
OS,  have  been  organized  and  are  working  successfully  in  many  more,  all  of  them  being  willing 
and  glad  to  purchase  their  supplies  of  asphalt  under  the  existing  arrangements,  giving  tbem 
reasonable  security  in  their  business,  which  otherwise  would  not  be  worth  anything. 

(12)  It  may  be  affirmed  that  other  causes  have  operated  to  create  this  remarkabe  differ- 
ence. Nevertheless,  I  maintain  and  assert  positively  that  over  So  per  cent  of  the  American 
trade  has  been  due  directly  to  my  own  personal  efforts  and  to  those  of  agents  under  my  direo> 
tioo. 

(13)  It  may  be  claimed  that  an  open  market,  and  one  entirely  uncontrolled,  would  have 
caused  equal  or  greater  results.  To  this  I  give  a  flat  denial,  and  I  affirm,  on  the  contrary, 
that,  with  all  the  work  now  done  and  the  reputation  secured,  only  intelligent  and  efficient 
action  on  the  part  of  good  soliciting  agents  will  secure  new  contracts  of  any  consequence. 

(14)  In  further  following  of  the  last  two  paragraphs,  I  affirm  that  I  would  never  have 
prosecuted  the  business,  after  the  sad  experiences  of  1879,  >f  ^  ^^^  ^^  hetn  assured  of  rea- 
sonable protection  firom  undue  competition,  and  I  am  equally  confident  that  no  one  else  would 
have  done  sa  To  obtain  contracts  for  paving  requires  an  expenditure  of  much  time  and 
money,  coupled  with  intelligent  and  persistent  action.  Only  parties  having  large  pecuniary 
interests  at  stake  can  and  will  make  the  necessary  expenditures  and  efforts.  Knowing  that 
in  most  cases  public  contracts  are  open  to  public  tenders  and  will  be  given  to  the  lowest 
bidder,  all  motive  for  effort  disappears  if  it  is  known  in  advance  that  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry, 
shoemakers  and  blacksmiths,  can  rob  one  of  the  fruit  which  justly  belongs  to  him  who  planted 
and  cultivated  the  tree. 

«  •  •  •  •  •  « 

I  now  beg  to  notice  briefly  some  of  the  objectioiis  which  have  been  urged  against  this 
grant: 

(i)  That  it  is  a  monopoly. 

I  answer  that  it  is  not  a  monopoly,  but  a  partnership,  m  which  the  island  of  Trinidad  is 
a  ipedal  partner,  and  all  others — ^leaseholders,  shippers,  commission  merchants,  laborers, 
^efine^^  contractors,  and  many  more — are  active  partners,  pushing  the  trade  to  the  advantage 
and  profit  of  all  concerned.  The  object  is  not  to  comer  the  market,  prevent  sales,  and  obtain 
lugfa  prices,  bnt  it  is  to  promote  trade  and  mcrease  shipments  by  supporting  those  who  will 
expend  tune  and  mooej  in  exploring  new  fields  and  creating  greater  demands  in  old  ones. 
It  is  protecting  chosen  agents  firom  disastrous  competition,  which  ruins  both  principal  and 
agent  It  is  no  mart  a  monopoly  than  railroads  or  turnpikes  or  gas  companies  are  monopo- 
lies. AH  of  these  methods  of  promoting  public  interests  are  recognized,  and  so  have  grants 
and  concessions  oi  mineral  rights  throughout  all  time  and  in  every  land. 

(5)  It  is  inconsistent  for  the  shippers  like  Mr.  Douglas  to  have  opposed,  as  formerly  he 
did,  any  increase  in  the  export  duty  and  now  to  propose  or  acquiesce  in  the  contemplated  in- 
crease. 

Answer.  Tht  propoitl  reaUy  emanates  firom  the  paving  contractors,  and  not  from  the 
shippers. 

(7)  Trinidad  has  a  Tahiahle  piopeity  in  this  pitch  lake — ^m  fiurt,  a  monopoly  of  its  own — 
and  can  do  as  it  pleases. 

Answer.  Deposits  of  aq;>halt  are  known  to  exist  in  many  places  in  the  United  States,  in 
Mexico,  in  Coha^  and  in  Venezuela.  What  Trinidad  refuses  may  be  granted  by  one  of  these 
other  conntiiei. 
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In  fftct,  Venezuela  has  already  given  sole  concessioBS  for  many  jtmn.  Rrijiog  oajthe 
regulations  of  1 87 1,  we  have  thns  far  used  Trinidad  asphalt  in  our  bostBess,  and  hare  nade 
our  reputation  in  its  use.  We  therefore  prefer  to  continue  to  oae  it,  and  to  use  it  ezclosrrely. 
We  consider  that  the  basis  for  future  business  as  ontUned  in  the  proposals  is  a  liberal  one  for 
the  colony.  Certainly  it  seems  to  have  been  so  forronlaled  as  not  to  have  been  open  to  aid- 
cism  so  far  as  the  terms  themselves  are  concerned.  We  aimed  to  make  the  tenns  to  fibenl 
and  the  conditions  so  unobjectionable  as  to  commend  the  proposal  to  the  prompt  and  favon- 
ble  action  of  the  Government.  We  can  not  see  how  these  terms  can  be  chai^^ed  to  any  better 
purpose  or  effect  If  the  colonial  Government  shall  see  fit  to  accept  the  proposal,  we  believe 
that  a  prosperous  future  awaits  all  parties  interested  in  the  pitch  lake,  and,  most  of  all,  the  Gov- 
ernment itself.  But  should  the  council  reject  the  offer,  we  must,  of  course,  abide  by  its  actioQ, 
and  we  shall,  of  course,  be  at  liberty  to  adopt  any  other  policy  which  may  commend  itsdf  to 
our  good  judgment.  We  are  already  in  doubt  whether  the  amount  offered  and  guarantied  to 
the  Tnnidad  Government,  if  invested  in  the  development  of  olber  deposits  of  asphalt  wbidi 
have  been  recently  brought  to  our  notice,  and  the  control  of  which  is  now  offered  to  us  oo 
terms  fully  as  favorable  as  the  regulations  of  1 871,  on  the  faith  of  which  we  have  hitherto 
acted,  would  not  result  in  supplying  us  with  material  equal  m  every  respect  to  that  obtained 
from  the  pitch  lake  at  a  large  saving  in  cost  to  us. 

The  following  European  paving  companies  petitioned  ag^nst  granting  the 
concession :  Val  de  Travers  Company,  contractors  of  commune  of  Grassy, 
Soci6t6  Franca  is  des  Asphaltes,  United  Lunmer  and  Vorwohle  Company, 
and  Compagnie  Generale  des  Asphaltes.  These  petitions  bore  different 
dates,  but  the  contents  were  the  same  and  as  follows: 

To  His  Excellency  Sir  Henry  Holland,  K.  C.  M.  G., 

Colonial  OJfUe,  Dowmmg  Strmt, 

Sir  :  The  undersigned  wish  humbly  to  bring  to  your  notice  an  article  published  in  Ae 
European  Mail  of  the  i6th  instant,  showing  that  it  b  in  contemplation  to  grant  certain  gentle- 
men the  monopoly  of  the  pitch  taken  from  the  lakes  in  the  colony  of  Trinidad. 

We,  as  large  users  of  and  traders  in  the  commodity,  feel  that  if  the  proposal  is  canried 
into  effect  it  will,  by  raising  the  price  of  the  raw  material,  seriously  interfere  with  its  extended 
sale. 

We  may  mention  that  the  mere  possibility  of  the  lake  being  thrown  open  has  resulted  in 
the  fall  of  quite  51.  per  ton,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  look  to  an  advance  upon  tlie 
old  price  should  the  proposal  be  carried  out. 

We  therefore  trust  you  will  reconsider  the  matter  before  definitely  settling  it  in  a  manner 
which  would,  we  feel  convinced,  tend  to  restrict  the  output  <tf  the  pitch. 

And  your  petitioners  humbly  pray. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  American  companies  petitioned  in  izsoi  of 
the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Finlayson's  proposal.  Their  petition  closed  as  fol- 
lows: 

And  yomr  petitioners  further  say  that  nrach  prejodke  exists  in  oeitain  parts  of  the  United 
States  against  this  pavement  by  reason  of  its  alleged  slippery  character,  and,  were  the  bosi- 
ness  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  speculators,  they  stand  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  an  open 
market  in  this  material  and  to  lay  pavement  only  intended  to  iMt  nntii  diey  can  get  their  pay 
or  a  part  of  it,  your  petidoners  believe  that  Trinidad  asphalt  pavements  would  soon  faU  into 
disrepute  and  disuse,  to  the  damage  of  your  peHtiooen  and  those  interesNed  ia  incitaaing  the 
output  and  use  of  Tnnidad  asphaluim. 
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Wktnk&t  TOUT  petitioiiera  pray  that  tbe  propoB*!  of  said  Finkysoo  and  his  associates, 
nvit  before  yon,  may  be  accepted. 

Yoor  pedtioners  foither  say  that  they  have  no  pecu&iary  interest  in  the  business  of  said 
FinkTSon  and  his  aasociates,  and  no  interest  whatsoerer,  except  as  above  stated;  that  they 
have  no  interest  in  the  business  of  A.  L.  Barber  or  of  the  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company; 
and  that  neither  said  Barber  acr  said  company  has  any  interest  in  the  said  business  of  your 
pelitioaen;  that,  «n  the  oontrary,  they  are  rivals  in  the  paving  business  in  the  United  States. 
And  yoor  petitioners  fortber  say  that  tbe  processes  and  machinery  for  manufacturtng  their 
particnlar  prodncts  are  fully  and  completely  covered  by  said  letters  patent,  and  that  your 
petitioBers  aie  folly  and  completely  protected  in  the  exclusive  manulacture  of  compressed 
a^)halt  blocks  and  tiles  thereby,  and  that  no  fear  of  competition  in  this  product  actuates  them 
jaitlring  this  petitioo ;  but  your  petitioners  well  know  that  open  and  unlimited  compedtion 
in  a^ihak  pavements  generally  will  be  a  great  damage  to  them,  for  the  reason  that  the  public 
fails  to  discriminate  between  the  different  manufacturers  and  layers  of  asphalt  pavements  and 
hastens  to  condemn  all  for  the  unskillfol  or  fraudulent  work  of  one. 
Wherefore  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  PAVEMENT  CO., 
[SEAL.]  By  WALTER  S.  WILKINSON, 

Presu/en/. 
THE  HASTINGS  PAVEMENT  CO., 
[SEAL.]  By  C.  G.  PALMER, 

President, 
ASPHALT  BLOCK  CO.  OF  PHILADELPHIA, 
[SEAL.]  J.  C.  DAUBMANN, 

Prgstdent. 
THE  TRINIDAD  ASPHALTUM  BLOCK  CO., 
[SEAL.]  By  GEORGE  B.  UPHAM, 

Its  Attorney . 
THE  MARYLAND  PAVEMENT  CO., 
[SEAL.]  By  WALTER  S.  WILKINSON, 

Presutent. 
THE  ASPHALT  BLOCK  MFG  CO., 
[SEAL.]  By  HENRY  C  BERRY, 

Secretary. 

On  September  i,  1887,  the  legislative  council  passed  the  following  reso- 
lution by  a  vote  of  7  to  5 : 

In  the  opinion  of  this  council  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  colony  that  the  concession  asked 
fcr  by  the  New  York  and  Trinidad  Asphalt  Company  and  Messrs.  Previt^  &  Greig  for  the 
g;mit  to  tbem  of  exclusive  rights  to  win  pitch  from  the  pitch  lake  at  La  Brea  be  granted  on 
the  tenns  and  conditions  specified  in  Mr.  Flnlayson's  letter  dated  the  ist  of  February,  1SS7, 
subject  to  the  modification  that  the  concession  for  the  last  seven  years  of  the  proposed  term  of 
twenty-ooe  years  shall  be  oondidonal  upon  the  concessionaires  having  paid  to  the  Government 
temg  the  fint  femrteen  years  of  tbe  term  under  the  concession  or  otherwise  a  sum  amount- 
iog  to  not  le«  than  £i6SfiCX}. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  1887,  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies 
wiote  the  governor  as  follows : 

(4)  The  oljjection  to  the  concession  to  which  I  attach  most  weight  b  that,  while  export- 
en  of  pitch  other  than  the  oonceanonaires  wo«ld  be  obliged  to  pay  the  same  rate  of  exporf 
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dotj  at  fhe  oonoeflskmalret,  tbe  latter  would  pay  no  royalty  for  the  pitdi  won  from  tbe  like^ 
and,  upon  the  whole,  I  hare  arriyed  at  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  fairer  to  otho-  export- 
ers if  it  oocdd  be  arranged  that  the  amount  payable  by  the  concessionaires  should  be  ooosidered 
in  part  as  a  royalty,  and  the  remainder  as  export  duty,  an  equivalent  rate  of  export  duty  be- 
ing imposed  on  all  pitch  exported  from  the  island. 

(5)  From  the  corresiKmdence  with  Messrs.  Frerit^  ft  Greig  annexed,  yoa  will  see  dist 
they  agree  to  such  a  modification  of  their  original  proposal,  and  that  they  are  prepared  top^ 
the  ;f  10,000  per  aimum  for  30,000  tons  of  pitch  to  cover  royalty  at  the  rate  of  ix.  8^  per 
ton  on  raw  pitch  and  2f,  6d.  per  ton  on  ipurie,  and  export  duty  at  the  rate  of  $s.  per  ton  on 
raw  pitch  and  yx.  6d,  on  tpurity  similar  export  duties  being  levied  on  all  pitdi  exported 
from  the  4colony. 

(6)  You  will  now  be  good  enough  to  lay  this  modification  of  Mr.  Finlayson's  proposil  be- 
fore the  legislative  council,  and,  if  it  is  approved  by  the  council,  to  take  steps  for  grantmg  die 
concession  applied  for  in  this  amended  form  and  with  the  modification  suggested  by  the  leg- 
islative coundL 

««««««  « 

On  the  25th  of  November,  1887,  the  legislative  council  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  by  a  vote  of  8  to  3 : 

That  this  council  approves  of  the  following  modifications  of  the  terms  of  the  concession 
of  rights  to  win  pitch  inxm.  the  pitch  lake  at  La  Brea,  recommended  by  resolution  of  dm 
council  dated  1st  September,  1887,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  concessionaires,  instead  of  paying 
an  export  duty  of  6f.  %d,  per  ton  on  raw  pitch  and  loi.  per  ton  on  ipurh^  shall  pay  a  rojaltj 
of  IX.  8/.  per  tod  on  raw  pitch  and  21.  dd.  per  ton  on  kpurie  and  export  duty  at  the  nte  of 
5^.  per  ton  on  raw  pitch  and  yj.  (id,  per  ton  on  ipurie^  similar  export  duties  being  levied  on  all 
pitch  exported  fixmi  the  colony,  and  that  the  minimum  sum  of  £iOfiOO  per  annam  to  be  paid 
by  the  concessionaires  shall  be  taken  to  cover  the  above  royalty  and  export  duty  in  xtspofX  of 
30,000  tons  of  pitch. 

PAPERS  IN  RXFERBNCB  TO  EXTENSION  OF  LEASE  OF  PITCH  LAKE. 

The  deed  of  concession,  as  drawn  up  and  signed,  provided  for  three 
distinct  periods :  A  period  of  fourteen  years ;  an  extension,  on  certain  con- 
ditionsy  of  seven  years;  and  a  further  extension,  at  the  option  of  the 
Government,  of  "ten  years  or  more."  It  was  openly  alleged  by  the  oppo- 
sition in  the  legislative  council  that  the  last  two  words  ("or  more")  were 
added  without  legislative  authority.  On  December  13,  1889,  Mr.  Finlayson, 
on  behalf  of  the  concessionaires,  submitted  to  the  governor  a  lengthy  letter 
from  Mr.  Barber,  in  which  the  latter  said : 

I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  Government  would  find  its  interests  greatly  promoled 
and  its  revenues  largely  increased  if  the  uncertainty  now  attaching  to  the  **ten  years  or  more" 
period  could  be  removed. 

««««»«  « 

Returning  now  to  the  matter  of  determining  the  uncertainty  which  sttaches  to  the  "tea 
years  or  more"  period,  you  will  ask  what  plan  I  have  to  suggest  In  reply  I  have  to sa^ that 
the  simplest  and  easiest  way  would  be  to  follow  out  the  arrangement  relating  to  the  seven 
year's  period,  which  is  conditional  upon  the  payment  of  £2%poo  extra,  being  at  the  rate  of 
;^4,ooo  pet^ear — that  is,  let  it  be  understood  and  agreed  that  as  the  payment  of  £2&fi00 
extra  fixes  the  seven  year's  period,  so  the  payment  of  any  additional  ;f4/xx>  shaU  entitle  die 
concessionaires  to  an  additional  year. 
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This  proposition,  giving  to  the  concessionaires  an  additional  year  for 
every  ^4,000  they  paid  in  the  way  of  export  tax  and  royalty  on  annual  ex- 
ports above  the  30,000  tons  they  were  required  to  take,  would  have  placed  it 
in  the  power  of  the  concessionaires  to  have  carried  the  lease  ad  infinitum. 
This  feature  of  the  proposition  creating  a  perpetuity  was  not  entertained, 
but  Lord  Knutsford  signified  his  willingness  to  approve  of  the  extension  for 
twenty-one  years  on  the  conditions  named  (the  exportation  of  252,000  tons 
extra  at  i^.  M,  royalty  and  5^.  export  duty  per  ton  during  the  first  twenty- 
one  years — ;^84,ooo),  "  provided  that  the  concessionaires  will  agree  to  the 
abrogation  to  the  clause  in  the  deed  of  concession  which  enabled  them  to  put 
an  end  to  the  concession  at  the  end  of  any  year  by  leaving  the  rent  unpaid 
for  sixty  dajrs  " — ^which  he  believed  to  be  a  variation  from  the  original  agree- 
ment In  reply  to  this  Mr.  Barber  wrote  the  governor,  under  date  of  April 
26,  1890,  as  follows : 

I  DOW  oome  to  deal  with  the  coDcUtion  pot  bj  Lord  Knutsford  upon  the  proposal,  tIz,  that 
the  daose  giying  concessionaires  power  to  end  the  concession  in  any  year  should  be  abro- 
gated. I  regret  to  say  that  the  concessionaires  are  not  in  position  to  comply  with  this  condi- 
tioD,  as  wiU  appear  from  the  ccnrrespondence  between  two  of  them  and  his  lordship  upon 
this  point,  copy  of  which  I  inclose  herewith.  Immediately  following  upon  thb  correspondence 
I  received  tel^^rams  at  New  York  from  Mr.  Brevity  advising  me  to  withdraw  the  proposal 
DOW  pending.  I  was  iiqxui  the  point  of  doing  so  when  I  decided  to  come  to  London  with  a 
view  of  trying  to  find  some  basis  for  agreement  on  this  question. 

And  here  it  becomes  Decessary  for  me  to  state  that  inunediately  after  the  favorable  action 
of  the  l^;is]ative  council  in  September,  1887, 1  perceived  very  clearly  that  unless  the  various 
interests  <^  the  concessionaires,  viz,  Mr.  J.  W.  Previt6,  Mr.  H.  A.  Greig,  and  the  New  York 
and  Trinidad  Asphalt  Company,  and  of  others  owning  or  controlling  the  large  deposits  of  as- 
phalt existing  hi  Bellevue,  Point  d'Or,  Brighton,  and  Plaisance,  and  other  lands  at  La  Brea, 
could  be  united  into  one  company  or  enterprise,  there  was  great  danger  that  quarrels  and  in- 
teroal  dissenaons  might  arise  which  would  ruin  the  business  and  destroy  the  value  of  the 
concessidi  itself.  After  considerable  thought,  I  formulated  a  plan  for  the  merging  of  all  or 
most  of  these  interests  into  one  company. 

By  reason  of  the  existing  incorporation  in  the  United  States  of  the  New  York  and  Trini- 
dad Asphalt  Gimpany,  one  of  the  concessionanres,  and  also  of  the  fact  that  the  larger  part  of 
the  shipments  of  pitch  were  made  to  the  United  States,  it  was  decided  to  incorporate  the  new 
company  in  the  United  States.  This  was  done  in  August,  1888,  under  the  title  of  «The 
Trinidad  Asphalt  Company,"  of  which  I  am  the  president  The  company  has  officers  and 
agents  in  London  and  Trinidad.  This  company  has  acquired  the  properties  above  named  in 
fee  simple,  and  abo  the  respective  interests  of  all  the  concessionaires,  without  disturbing  their 
reladcos  to  the  Government. 

The  interests  oCthe  Crown  were  promoted  and  not  prejudiced  by  this  consolidation. 

As  I  am  desirons  of  meeting  the  views  of  Lord  Knutsford,  indicated  in  Mr.  ^^gfield's 
letter  of  the  12th  instant,  I  would  propose,  on  hehalf  of  the  Trinidad  Asphalt  Company,  to 
guaranty  to  the  Qown  the  payment  of  ;f  140,000,  being  the  amount  of  the  annual  advance  of 
jf  io/xx>  for  fourteen  years,  on  account  of  which  payments  already  made  amount  to  more 
than  ;f  50,000.  This,  with  the  further  payments  of  the  current  year  and  the  annual  deposit 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year,  should  amount  by  Februaiy,  1891,  to  ;f  70,000. 

I  trust  that  this  proposition  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  your  excellency  and  of  the 
legislative  oodnciL    If  io^  I  am  confident  that  the  results  will  be  such  as  to  cause  those  who 
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■re  DOW  opposing  it  to  admit  their  mistake  in  less  than  three  years,  as  was  die  case  with  some 
who  objected  to  the  concession  in  1887. 

There  is  one  point  which  should  not  be  overlooked,  viz :  By  the  end  of  the  cnneitt  year 
the  concessionaires  will  have  paid  about  ;f6o,ooo,  which  will  cover  the  ;f 28,000  extra  to 
secure  the  seven  years'  period,  and  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  pay  the  minimum  of  ;f  10,000 
during  the  remainder  of  the  fourteen  years.  If  the  proposal  now  pending  is  adopted,  it  will 
be  oar  policy  to  ship  only  from  the  pitdi  lake,  paying  the  rojralty  of  40  cents  per  ton,  as  wdl 
as  the  export  duty  of  #i.ao ;  otherwise,  after  taking  the  first  30,000  tons  yearly  from  the  pitdi 
lake,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  company  to  8h^>  from  Pomt  d'Or. 
This  would  effect  a  saving  to  the  company  and  a  loss  to  the  Government  of  40  cents  out  of 
every  |i.6o,  or  one-fourth,  which,  on  extra  tonnage,  amounting  in  the  former  case  to  ;^84,ooo, 
would  effect  in  the  latter  case  a  loss  to  the  Government  of  ;f  2 1,000.  This  loss  would  not 
Have  been  possible  if  the  terms  of  the  original  proposal  for  the  concession  had  not  been  modi- 
Red  at  the  instance  of  those  who  opposed  it.  The  acceptance  of  the  proposal  now  pendiiig 
iHll  prevent  this  loss. 

In  reference  to  the  proposal  Lord  Knutsford  wrote  the  governor  on  June 
^5»  139O9  as  follows: 

(4)  I  am  of  opinion  diaft  this  gnanmty  might  be  accepted  in  sabstitiition  for  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  sixty  days'  clause,  provided  that  it  is  a  substantial  guaranty,  and  not  merdy  the 
nnderti^dng  of  the  Trinidad  Asph^t  Company  to  pay  the  ;£'i  40,000,  and  provided  also  thit 
the  conditions  suggested  in  the  eighth  paragraph  of  your  dispatch  are  superadded,  under 
which  the  concessionaires  could  not  determine  the  extended  concession  without  giving  a 
year's  notice,  or  for  any  other  reason  than  that  the  hdce  had  failed  to  give  an  adequate  sopplj 
of  pitch,  except  on  payment  of  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ^5,000. 

The  matter  was  adjusted  substantially  on  this  basis,  the  mode  of  pay- 
ments being  changed  to  one  permanent  deposit  of  ;^  10,000  at  London  in 
the  form  of  consols  or  acceptable  securities,  interest  on  same  accruing  to  the 
company,  and  the  principal  being  held  as  security  for  the  undertaking  of 
the  company. 

On  July  23,  1890,  Mr.  Barber  wrote  the  governor  in  respect  to  the  profits 
of  the  Trinidad  Asphalt  Company  as  follows : 

(a)  The  prioe  of  £2  10s,  is  a  quotation  merely,  few  sales,  if  any,  being  made  at  thb 
figure. 

{d)  These  few  sales  are  made  entirely  by  importers  handling  pitch  obtained  from  deposits 
outside  of  the  pitch  lake,  principally  in  village  lots  at  La  Brea.  They  are  enabled  to  get  so 
high  a  price  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  concessionaires,  or  their  successor,  the  Trinidad 
Asphalt  Company,  have  adopted  the  policy  uniformly  followed  by  the  European  asphalt  com- 
panies, which  consists  in  establishing  special  agencies  for  particular  uses  and  for  certain  terri- 
tory. The  necessity  for  adopting  such  a  policy  was  clearly  set  forth  in  the  letter  of  Messrs. 
Previt6  &  Greig  addressed  to  E.  Wingfield,  esq.,  under  date  of  February  22,  1887,  and 
printed  in  Trinidad  Council  Paper  No.  54,  of  1887,  among  other  papers  with  reference  to 
the  pitch  lake,  to  which  I  would  ask  special  attention.  The  adoption  of  this  policy  has  en- 
abled outside  shippers  to  ask  and  obtain  higher  prices  than  would  otherwise  have  been  pos- 
sible, the  fact  being  that  much  of  the  material  so  offered  has  been  purchased  by  the  agents 
or  consumers  of  the  lake  pitch  in  order  to  prevent  their  own  market  from  being  ruined. 

(r)  At  no  time  have  the  concessionaires  or  the  Trinidad  Asphalt  Company  realized  the 
price  above  quoted  of  £2  loi.  per  ton;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  large  portion  of  the  material 
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has  been  sold  under  contracts  made  prior  to  the  granting  of  the  concession,  and  which,  under 
their  tenns,  will  be  coextensive  with  the  concession  and  any  extensions  thereof  at  the  fixed 
price  of  ;f  I  13/.  4^.  per  ton,  thos  leaving,  on  the  basis  of  the  committee's  estimate  of  cost, 
a  profit  of  only  4s.  per  ton.  Of  this  amoont  mnch  less  than  one-half  goes  to  the  concession- 
aires, the  greater  part  being  consumed  in  the  expense  of  management  and  in  payments  to  the 
fonner  owners  of  property  containing  large  deposits  of  pitch  ootside  of  the  pitch  lake,  the 
control  of  which  was  absolntely  essential  to  the  successful  promotion  of  the  business. 
««««««« 

The  following  letter,  written  by  Mr.  Barber  to  the  governor  of  Trinidad, 
seems  to  leave  little  doubt  that  the  Trinidad  Asphalt  Company  was  sufficiently 
mindful  of  the  colonial  revenue,  not  only  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  price 
of  Trinidad  asphalt,  but  also  in  the  way  of  pointing  out  how  a  reasonable 
action  anticipated  from  the  United  States  Government  might  be  got  around: 

No.  I  Broadway, 
//€w  York, /ufy  JO,  i8go. 

Sn :  My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  legislative  councQ 
held  July  7,  as  publbhed  in  the  Port-of-Spain  Gazette  under  date  of  July  8. 

In  discussing  matters  relating  to  the  pitch-lake  concession  two  or  three  remarks  were 
Blade  concerning  which  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  observations : 

(i)  It  was  claimed  that  the  Government  gets  for  the  pitch,  not,  dr.  8^,  but  only  40  cents, 
the  difference,  5^.  (or  I1.20),  being  merely  an  export  duty.  This  statement  is  true,  as  made, 
and,  from  the  point  of  view  taken,  is  correct  enough ;  but  it  is  not  the  entire  truth,  nor  is  it 
die  cofrect  point  of  view  from  which  to  form  a  reasonable  and  complete  judgment.  For  this 
porpoie  it  is  necessary  to  recall  the  condition  of  things  immediately  prior  to  the  granting  of 
the  concessi<m.  At  that  time  the  greater  portion  of  the  pitch  lake  had  been  leased  to  different 
parties  for  various  lengths  of  time,  some  of  them  running  for  nearly  fourteen  years.  Under 
these  leases  the  rents  were  quite  nominal,  being,  for  the  most  part,  at  the  rate  of  ;f  10  per 
annum  lor  each  5  acres.  I  have  not  the  exact  data  within  my  reach,  but  I  am  confident  that 
the  total  sum  realized  by  the  Government  for  rents  under  the  various  leases  of  the  pitch  lake 
^  not  exceed  jC^S^  P^  annum,  or,  say,  11,250,  which  sum,  divided  by  the  annual  tonnage 
taken  at  30,000,  was  only  about  4  cents  per  ton.  Down  to  1885,  inclusive,  the  export  duty 
00  crude  pitch  was  gd.  per  ton;  b^;inning  with  January,  1886,  the  export  duty  was  21.,  or 
48  cents,  per  ton. 

This  was  the  condition  of  things  when  the  Government,  after  gaining  the  suit  before  the 
judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council,  was  about  to  issue  licenses  to  dig  from  the  reserved 
5-acre  lot  at  2/ .  6</.  or  31.  per  ton.  This  action  would  have  robbed  the  leaseholders  of  all 
t  to  posh  the  trade,  and  would  not  have  been  profitable  to  the  Government,  for  the 
i  that  the  leaseholders,  having  leases  with  nearly  fourteen  yean  to  run,  could  and  would 
have  undersold  the  Government,  offering  to  intending  licensees  much  better  terms  than  the 
Government  proposed  to  make.  The  final  result  would  have  been  unprofitable  aliks  to 
the  Government,  leaseholders,  and  licensees.  In  this  condition  of  things,  the  proposal  for  the 
present  concession  was  put  forward  by  Mr.  Finlajrson,  in  his  letter  to  your  excellency  dated 
February  i,  1887,  proposing,  in  behalf  of  the  leaseholders,  to  surrender  all  leases  to  the 
Government,  and  to  acqmre  torn  the  Government  an  exclusive  license  for  the  pitch  lake, 
agreeing  to  pay  therefor  the  sum  of  ;f  10,000  yearly  in  advance,  against  which  shipments 
were  to  be  made  of  raw  pitch,  or  the  equivalent  in  ipurie,  of  30,000  tons,  being  at  the  rate 
of  I1.60  per  too ;  all  shipments  m  excess  of  30,000  tons  to  be  paid  for  at  the  same  rate, 
namely,  |i.6o  per  too.  In  order  to  protect  the  concessionaires  from  the  competition  of 
deposits  knofwn  to  exist  outside  of  the  pitch  lake,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Government  was 
to  estaUish  and  maintain,  during  the  concession,  a  duty  on  export  of  raw  asphalt  of  6f.  Sd, 
per  too.  After  ^  legislativ«  council  of  September  l»  1877,  had  approved  the  granting  of 
No.  145 4. 
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die  concession  snbstantially  upon  these  terms,  certain  paities,  wbo  had  prerionslj  sought  to 
defeat  the  concession  entirelj,  appealed  to  the  secretary  of  state,  claiming  that  a  uniform 
export  duty  of  6;.  Sd.  would  be  onfair  to  them  (the  owners  of  private  deposits),  and  asked  that 
the  GoTemment,  instead  of  fixing  a  nniform  export  duty  of  ^i.6o,  should  fix  upon  a  veiy 
much  less  sum  for  their  benefit  The  secretary  of  state  at  first  contemplated  fixing  the  export 
duty  at  80  cents  and  the  royalty  upon  the  pitch  taken  by  the  concessionaires  at  80  cents ;  bat 
the  concessionaires  claimed  that  so  great  a  difference  would  weaken  the  value  of  the  conces- 
sion, and  would  at  the  same  time  deprive  the  Government  of  income  from  two  sources  on 
the  one  hand,  from  the  owners  of  private  pitch,  by  the  proposed  reduction  of  80  cents  per 
ton  in  the  export  duty ;  and,  on  the  other,  fnnn  the  concessionaires  themselves,  who,  after 
shipping  30,000  tons,  could  ship  from  their  own  private  deposits  and  thus  save  a  similar 
amount.  A  compromise  was  finally  effected,  and  the  export  duty  was  fixed  at  ^1.20  and  the 
royalty  at  40  cents.  I  would  here  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  concessionaires  have  not 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  save  this  40  cents  per  ton  on  shipments  made  in 
excess  of  30,000  tons,  but  have  uniformly  paid  the  full  sum  of  ^i  .60  to  the  Government,  as 
contemplated  in  the  original  proposal  made  by  Mr.  Finlayson,  and  notwithstanding  its  subse- 
quent modification  in  the  interest  of  parties  opposing  the  concession.  This  they  have  done, 
not  because  they  did  not  clearly  have  the  right  to  ship  from  their  own  deposits  and  save  the 
40  cenu  per  ton,  but  because  they  have  been  desirous  to  show  the  heartiest  good  will  toward 
the  Government,  and  also  because  the  payment  of  this  40  cents  per  ton  would  go  toward  the 
payment  of  the  ;f  140,000,  and  afterwards  of  the  ;f  28,000,  both  of  which  sums  most  be  paid 
in  order  that  the  concessionaires  may  become  entitled  to  an  additional  seven  years. 

(2)  Another  ofajectioQ  to  the  existing  concession  was  put  forward  on  the  ground  that  the 
hands  of  the  Government  are  tied  by  the  present  deed,  so  ttiat  it  can  not  vary  or  revoke 
the  expwrt  duty  of  $s,  on  crude  asphalt,  in  case  it  should  become  desirable  to  do  so  by  reason 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  requiring  it,  infer  a/ia,  to  be  done  as  a  condidon 
precedent  to  admitting  sugar  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty.  With  regard  to  this  objec- 
tion, I  have  to  submit  the  following  remarks : 

(a)  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  United  States  Government  will  take  the  actkn  sug- 
gested ;  if  not,  the  objection  will  prove  groundless. 

(d)  In  case  the  United  States  Government  should  take  such  action,  why  can  not  the 
Trinidad  Government  get  over  the  difficulty,  as  it  did  in  tha  case  of  sugar,  "  by  collecting 
money,  formerly  raised  in  the  shape  of  export  tax,  by  means  of  a  special  tax  for  the  purpose?  " 

(c)  In  case  the  United  States  Government  should  take  the  action  above  indicated,  and 
the  Trinidad  Government  should  desire  to  modify  the  existing  deed  of  concession  in  the 
manner  above  stated  or  in  any  other  way  that  will  be  conservative  of  the  rights  and  interests 
of  all  parties,  I  can  assure  your  excellency  that  the  concessionaires  and  the  Trinidad  Asphalt 
Company  will  be  quite  ready  to  meet  the  Government  in  the  matter ;  but,  in  dealing  with 
the  case,  should  it  arise,  the  Government  will,  of  course,  deal  fidrly,  both  as  rcgaids  the 
interests  of  the  concessionaires  and  outside  shippers  as  well  as  its  own. 

As  Mr.  Barber,  in  accounting  for  profits,  refers  to  the  '^  payments  to  die 
former  owners  of  property  containing  large  deposits  of  pitch  outside  the 
pitch  lake,  the  control  of  which  was  absolutely  essential  to  the  successful 
promotion  of  the  business" — lands  which  yield  the  Trinidad  Asphalt  Com- 
pany substantially  no  income,  which,  from  a  schedule  before  me,  would 
seem  to  embrace  thirty-nine  separately  described  freehold  hereditaments  and 
three  leasehold  premises,  and  which,  according  to  the  price  at  which  asphalt 
and  asphaltic  lands  on  the  market  are  now  held,  would  be  worth  several 
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million  dollars — I  deemed  it  proper  to  ask  the  president  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  (Mr.  William  Howatson,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  A.  Gumming 
&  Co.)  for  an  estimate  of  what  this  property  cost  the  Trinidad  Asphalt 
Company,  and  he  favored  me  with  the  following  communication : 

Trinidad,  June  6,  i8g2. 
Hon.  W.  P.  Pierce, 

Consul  of  the  Untied  States  o/AmeriA. 
Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  amouut  the  concessionaires  of  the  pitch  lake  (the 
Barber  company)  are  believed  to  have  expended  in  acquiring  the  ownership  or  control  of 
lands  outside  the  lake  containing  deposits  of  asphalt,  I  have  to  inform  you,     *    *    * 

Ahc^ether,  I  believe  that  quite  ^500,000  has  been  expended  in  acquiring  the  control  of 
outside  lands  containing  asphalt. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  statement  by  Mr.  Geoige  Christall,  of  New  York,  in 
refriiiacf  to  asphalt  from  outside  lands.  I  beg  to  state  that  such  asphalt  has  been  shipped 
to  Europe  uxd  America  for  over  twenty  years  past ;  and  within  the  last  four  or  five  years, 
and  since  the  concession  of  the  lake,  the  largest  shippers  of  outside  asphalt  have  been  Mr. 
''■hnstall  or  his  age«ts,  dug  from  lands  owned  or  leased  by  him  or  them.  Their  shipments 
during  the  above  period  and  up  to  as  recently  as  December  last  have  amounted  to  between 
40/xx>  and  50,000  tons. 
I  am,  etc., 

WM.  HOWATSON. 
ASPHAliT  EXPORTS. 

I  have  already  shown  the  general  character  of  the  shipments  of  asphalt, 
which  were  comparatively  insignificant  from  1851  to  1866;  and  the  follow- 
ing tables  will  give  the  shipments  from  that  time  to  the  present : 

Tabie  showing  exports  0/ asphalt  from  the  pitch  lahe  in  pmiods  of  four  years  each. 


Period. 


Year. 


Quantity. 


4  yean  precediiig  r^nlatiom..... 


1867.-.. 
1868..... 

S869 

1870.... 


Ton*. 
3.a8s 
».oS7 
4,683 
9,029 


Total „ 

Average  per  year... 


«9.«$4 


4,763 


Ftni  period  of  4  years  after  regulations.. 


1871..., 
1872..., 
1873.-, 
1874.-. 


3,271 

13.580 

7,848 

9,7a8 


Sttoad  period  ol*  4  years  after  regulations .^. 


Total... 

Arerage  per  year.. 

1875.. 
1876.. 


34,437 


8.607 


«877.- 

1878 


M,74a 
»$,a74 
xa,7X7 
16,190 


Total.. 


Average  per  year.. 
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TabU  showing  exports  of  asphalt  from  the  pitch  lahe  in  periods  of  four  years  eaa 


M. 


Period. 

Y«r. 

Quantity. 

i8io.~.. .................. ..•..^....... ......................   . 

Tom. 
•3.S«« 
»»»9^ 
36.605 
30.760 

1880- ^ „ ^ 

1881.- ^ 

irt«.- ^ 

Total..- « ^ ^ 

ATerageperytar ^ _..„ 

i883^....M^^.»^......M.~ ^...........^ ...... 

i88a.- ««. «. 

K>3.8$3 

«5,9«3 

39.845 

39.797 

34.«74 

•40,000 

»W5. 

1886 

Total.. ^ 

«54.5«6 

Avengo  perjear.....^^ -^ 

38.6^ 

•  Eatimated. 


TeAle  showing  oxports  of  pitch  from  Trinidad  for  twenty  years  ended  1886,  tahen  from 

harbor  master^  s  record. 


Year. 


Europe. 


ToiaL 


1867.. 


1869 

1870...... 

187X 

187a 

1873 

1874.. 


1875 - ™ 

X876 

«877 

Total 


7Ww. 
700 


••953 
8a8 

•.»44 
74fi 
711 

I,SOO 

3.979 
«»44« 


Tom. 
3.«»7 
«.3«5 
5.  •97 
5.857 
3,  tee 

9.854 
6,9f3 

9.«»4 
13,63a 
".7«5 
11,576 


7>M. 

3.7»7 
«.S«5 

Syftio 
4.090 
««.998 

7.6$9 
9.9*5 
«4.73« 
«5,694 
«3.<W7 


M.8oe 


8i,6sa 


96. 5^7 


X878.. 


1879 


x88z 

z88a 

1883 *^„ 

1884 ««. 

1885 .^.. 

z886 


5»86o 

9,078 
7,178 
8,583 
«5.075 
•4.781 
19,685 
«5.704 
•5.835 


9,9*6 

«3.633 
«5,6i4 

X7.7S3 
14.878 
«5.oa5 
«7.9«3 
19,040 
11,098 


aa.Ttx 
••.79« 
a6,»76 
»9»953 
39.806 
37.598 
34.744 
37,133 


Total 

GnmdtotaL... 


«3«.7«9 


»35.< 


•66,799 


S46,5as 


ez6,6oa 


3^.31* 


In  neither  of  these  tables  is  there  any  attempt  to  distingoish  betwe^ 
raw  and  ipurii. 
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T^Ue  skawing  tki  €xp$ni  ^  Trimdad  asphaU  from  i88s  ^  'Sffi^  taken  fi^om  the  tmnuai 
hbti  books,  cmtom-houti  ncords, 

6PURtE. 


Country. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

Bridah  West  Indicfl^....^^^. 

1,658 

90 

9 

184 

99« 

3,868 

Totu. 
«,7«4* 
o| 
«3 

300 

3.374A 

3 

I 

73ww. 
7S5i 

8* 
4 

•.•46 
«44 

4,737 

3« 

T0HS. 

«,6o3| 

xa 

s»494i 

9*5 

6.165 

s 

3»l 

x.5t6 
8 
8 
•,546 
1,00s 
5,<h8 
.,06a 

T4m*. 

«,S35 

7 

8 

x,44« 

7M 

6,406 

449 

Tom. 
i,o6o§ 
«4 

United  State. 

95« 
x,oao 

6,099 

6ao 

PiMkrIi  WcM  IntfiM  . ........ 

Venezuela 

80 
986 

80 

87 

Total 

6.73« 

S.416H 

8,oa6A 

",«35l 

",559 

10,640 

10,031* 

RAW. 


«.85o 

1.185 

•,995 

•,0961 

•,•86 

i6,xai| 

•,56. 

British  West  Indies.... 

* 

««....... 



o| 

...... 

4 

United  States.. 

«5.573 

•5, 7*4 

■3.937 

31, 4*41 

56,503 

4*.99o 

75.«5# 

Fnuice. 

6,076 

•,130 

3.930 

4,167 

•,047 

5.830 

3,670 

Genaany ........««.«....«... 

4.096 

X,S90 

3,630 

3,WH 

3,078 

1.830 

3.357 

Holland . 

9SO 



580 

............... 

i,5«> 

550 

300 

IMtish  N<ynti  A»«r(c& 

I 

40 

Rada 

.«.«,.. 

,„.«.. 

...M... 

900 

Italy 

.....«M....... 

.....«^....... 

•50 

.............. 

*"***' 

880 

680 

f  .000 



Total».      ....-     .«« 

•8.505 

y>.«55* 

35.07a 

40.79«l 

66,565 

68,soii 

85.958* 

NoTB.— There  were  so  gallons  of  Uquld  shipped  to  the  United  States. 
Tmhte  skowmg  comparatwe  statement  of  receipts  for  quarter  ended  March  j/,  tSgt  and  iBg^* 


Recdpts. 


S891. 


189a. 


Asphalt  eacpoct  duty...... 

Ric^rrfty .^....^ 


I  #.  d, 
6,876  1  3 
1,954  10    5 


£  s.  d, 
8,496  14  8 
1,980    5    o 


TotaL.^ 


8,830  11    8 


10,476  19    8 


The  first  two  tables  above  were  submitted  by  Mr.  Barber  in  his  letter 
referred  to,  dated  the  ist  of  August,  1887.  By  a  comparison  of  the  totals 
of  the  two  tables  (the  first  covering  lake  pitch  and  the  other  the  entire  ship- 
ments of  the  island),  it  would  seem  that  over  46,000  tons  of  land  asphalt 
were  shipped  during  the  period  named,  from  1867  to  1886.  But  this  deduc- 
tion is  evidently  unreliable.  Tables  which  set  forth,  as  these  do,  that  dur- 
ing several  of  the  years  named  more  asphalt  was  shipped  from  the  pitch  lake 
than  from  the  entire  island  can  not  be  depended  on  to  draw  close  deduc- 
tions from.  But,  taken  as  a  whole,  for  general  information  they  are  suffi- 
ciently correct. 
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As  to  what  percentage  of  the  entire  shipments  was  land  pitch  and  what 
percentage  was  lake  pitch  from  1851  to  the  present  time  it  is  impossible  to 
tell.  The  facts  heretofore  stated  justify  the  belief  that  prior  to  about  i860 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  of  the  pitch  shipped  was  taken  from  the  pitch  banks 
at  La  Brea  Point ;  but  from  about  that  time  to  the  present  the  lake  has  fur- 
nished the  bulk  of  the  shipments.  Mr.  Douglas,  though  evidently  a  party 
to  the  arrangement  perfected  by  Mr.  Barber  in  the  winter  of  18 79-*  80,  con- 
tinued to  work  Point  d'Or  till  June  or  July,  1882;  and  I  think  it  quite 
likely,  from  the  information  I  have  obtained,  that  the  Point  d'Or  pitch  he  had 
collected  was  not  all  shipped  away  before  August,  1883,  unless  he  shipped 
land  pitch  in  this  interim  from  La  Cocagne,  where  it  is  alleged  he  continued 
to  dig  after  he  stopped  digging  at  Point  d'Or.  But  this  does  not  exactly 
agree  with  the  warden's  officer's  report  hereinafter  mentioned. 

Prior  to  the  arrangement  perfected  by  Mr.  Barber  in  the  winter  of 
1 879-' 80  pitch  was  dug  at  a  plantation  called  Bellevue,  by  the  West  India 
Shipping  Company,  but  I  am  not  informed  as  to  how  long  a  time  (if  any) 
that  company  continued  digging  there  after  that  arrangement.  I  notice 
from  the  London  Shipping  Gazette  and  Lloyd's  List  of  April  22,  1892,  that 
one  of  the  stipulations  in  the  sale  of  that  property  by  a  Mr.  Callender,  on 
behalf  of  the  West  India  Shipping  Company,  was  that  he  (Callender)  was 
not  to  ship  pitch  to  the  United  States.  The  numerous  shipments  of  Mr. 
Douglas  of  Point  d'Or  pitch,  on  the  other  hand,  from  1879  ^^  1882,  inclu- 
sive (I  did  not  have  the  harbor  master's  record  examined  for  any  other 
years),  were  almost  exclusively  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

It  is  proper  that  I  should  observe  here  that  Mr.  Douglas,  in  petitioning 
against  an  increase  of  the  export  tax  in  September,  1885,  would  seem  to 
convey  the  idea  by  the  language  he  used  that  he  had  shipped  19,400  tons  of 
asphalt  from  Point  d'Or  in  the  three  years  from  1882  to  1884.  But  the 
evidence  seems  conclusive  that  none  of  the  pitch  he  shipped  was  dug  from 
Point  d'Or  after  June  or  July,  1882. 

He  was  charged  with  obtaining  pitch  from  the  lake,  which  was  alleged 
to  be  against  the  special  regulations  referred  to,  and  the  charge  was  sus- 
tained. A  letter  from  the  assistant  warden  (R.  Johnstone)  at  La  Brea, 
dated  March  16,  1886,  and  addressed  to  the  colonial  secretary,  gives  a  state- 
ment of  an  employ^  of  the  lessees  of  the  lake,  withholding  his  name  for 
prudential  reasons,  as  follows : 

Since  Mr.  Douglas  stopped  digging  at  Point  d'Or  all  the  asphalt  he  has  exported  has  beea 
taken  from  the  pitch  lake. 

The  assistant  warden  adds  to  this  his  own  statement,  as  follows : 

Having  had  charge  of  that  district  for  fire  years,  I  am  in  a  position  to  bear  oat  hb  state- 
ment  as  regards  the  ceasing  of  the  digging  of  pitch  on  Point  d'Or ;  but,  being  uncertain  a* 
to  the  year  when  the  digging  ceased,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  risit  La  Brea  and  gather  in- 
formation  from  those  who  were  connected  with  Mr.  Douglas  when  he  carried  on  his  business 
himself.  With  this  view  in  mind  I  visited  La  Brea  on  Saturday,  the  13th,  and  ascertained 
that  they  ceased  working  at  Point  d'Or  some  time  between  June  and  July,  1882.  This  in- 
ionnatkm  I  got  from  men  who  worked  for  Mr.  Douglas  up  to  the  last 
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It  appears  from  one  of  the  statements  of  Mr.  Barber  that  he  began  us- 
ing Trinidad  pitch  soon  after  July,  1878,  and  that  he  first  purchased  sup- 
plies from  Mr.  E.  Burgess  Warren,  who  had  bought  the  same  from  the  agents 
of  Mr.  FinlajTson.  I  will  add  that  Mr.  Finlayson,  so  far  as  I  am  advised, 
was  at  that  time  dealing  exclusively  in  lake  pitch.  Mr.  Barber's  statement 
also  shows  that  in  the  spring  of  1879  ^^  bought  from  Mr.  Douglas  a  cargo 
of  ^rie  (boiled  pitch).  He  also  entered  into  a  contract  with  Mr.  Doug- 
las to  fiimish  him  and  his  associates  with  pitch  for  a  term  of  five  years, 
with  the  option  of  renewing  the  contract  twice  for  similar  periods,  being 
the  entire  term  of  Douglas's  lease  of  Point  d'Or.  In  the  spring  of  1879 
Mr.  Barber  and  his  associates,  as  he  states  further,  took  a  public  letting  at 
Washington  city  for  104,000  square  yards  of  work  **at  the  lowest  price 
named  by  several  competitors,"  which  they  completed.  These  circum- 
stances, therefore,  would  strongly  indicate  that  this  work  was  done  with  land 
asphalt,  as  Douglas,  up  to  that  time,  is  believed  to  have  shipped  none  other. 

I  think  it  can  be  stated  with  substantial  accuracy  that  very  little,  if  any, 
land  asphalt  was  shipped  to  the  United  States  from  about  August,  1883,  to 
1888.  From  1888  to  1891,  inclusive,  Messrs.  Thomas  A.  Finlayson  &  Co. 
have  kept  an  account,  and  have  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  following 
figures: 

Tabu  showing  the  shipments  of  land  asphalt. 


Tew. 


United  States. 


Cmde.       iporie. 


Othtf' places. 


Crude.   l^urde. 


z888... 

.sag... 

1890... 


Z89X.. 


Ton*. 
5,6ao 
11,327 
16,460 
10,450 


Ton*, 
»f905 

a»o4a 


Ton*. 
600 


Ton*. 


The  custom-house  table  of  revenue  receipts  on  asphalt  will  show  (con- 
sidering that  the  rAyalty,  which  is  paid  on  lake  asphalt  exclusively,  is  \s.  %d. 
per  ton)  that  the  shipments  during  the  March  quarters  of  1891  and  1892 
were  as  follows : 


Match 


Lake  as- 
phalt. 


1S9X.. 


X89B.. 


Ton*. 
•3»454 
•3.7^3 


LAND  vs.    LAKE   ASPHALT. 


In  collecting  data  for  the  preparation  of  this  report  I  came  across  a  pub- 
lished statement  from  Mr.  John  Gumming  to  the  effect  that  the  land  asphalt 
from  Point  d'Or  and  Bellevue  was  considered  very  inferior  to  the  pure  lake 
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asphalt ;  and  I  also  came  across  another  statement  from  Mr.  Thomas  A. 
Finlayson,  now  deceased  (his  letter  herein  of  March  31,  1887),  as  follows : 

The  Crown  lands  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  pitch  lake  haye  large  deposits  of  pitch  easily  ob- 
tainable and  equal  in  quality  to  the  lake  pitch. 

These  two  statements  are  particularly  interesting,  inasmuch  as  the  highly 
respectable  firm  of  A.  Gumming  8l  Co.,  of  which  Mr.  John  Gumming  is 
the  senior  partner,  is  now  engaged  as  the  trusted  agent  of  Messrs.  Carter, 
Hawley  &  Co. ,  of  New  York,  in  upholding  the  merits  of  the  land  asphalt, 
while  the  equally  reputable  firm  of  Thomas  A.  Finlayson  &  Co.  (of  which 
Mr.  Thomas  A.  Finlayson  at  the  time  was  senior  partner)  is  the  trusted  agent 
of  the  Trinidad  Asphalt  Company,  which  is  in  active  competition  against  the 
land  asphalt.  I  therefore  deemed  it  proper  to  address  Mr.  Cumming  and 
Messrs.  Thomas  A.  Finlayson  &  Co.,  calling  attention  to  these  public  state- 
ments, and  requesting  further  information.  Both  courteously  complied  with 
my  request,  and  I  now  submit  their  letters. 

STATIMINT  OP  ME.  CmOOlia 

TannnAD,  Mt^  //,  /^. 
Hon.  W.  P.  PiERCB, 

Comsm/  of  the  IMiUd  States  of  Awuricm, 

Dear  Sir  :  I  doly  receiyed  yoor  finror  of  the  4th  fautant,  calling  my  attention  to  a  state- 
ment made  in  a  letter  in  reference  to  matters  connected  with  the  pitch-lake  concession,  to  the 
effect  that  the  "  asphalt  to  be  got  from  Point  d*Or  and  Belleme  lands  is  considered  rery  in- 
ferior to  the  pure  asphalt  dug  from  the  lake,  and  not  only  sells  at  a  much  lower  price,  but  is 
always  difficult  to  sell,"  and  asking  me  for  information  on  what  basis  or  evidence  I  had  made 
snch  statement  In  fall  explanation,  I  think  it  necessary  to  state  somewhat  in  detail  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  that  letter  was  written,  the  more  e^>ecially  as  the  inferiority  or 
otherwise  of  the  *'  land/'  as  compared  with  the  "  lake,"  asphalt  was  not  the  question  at  issue; 
and  my  statement  was  not  founded  on  any  information  or  eridence  whatever,  but  solely  fipom 
a  knowledge  that  parties  interested  in  selling  '*  lake "  asphalt  asserted  the  inferiority  of 
<*  land  "  asphalt  to  get  a  preference  for  their  own  in  the  market  I  beg  yoor  patience,  there- 
fore, in  laying  before  you  the  following  &cts : 

(i)  I  was,  from  its  inception,  opposed  to  the  Government  granting  the  coocessioo  to  the 
Barber  company,  not  on  personal  grounds,  but  because  I  did  not  confer  it  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  public  that  a  monopoly  should  be  created  of  an  article — a  raw  material — that 
was  coming  into  demand  on  an  enormous  scale,  and  of  which  the  colony  possessed  an  inex- 
haustible supply.  For  many  years  the  valuable  public  property  of  the  pitch  lake  had  been 
practically  monopolized  by  a  few  individoals,  who  paid  the  Government  no  adequate  rent  for 
it,  and  who  refused  to  sell  to  parties  outside  their  <<  ring."  This  state  of  things  I  endeavored 
to  upset,  and  for  some  years  carried  on  an  active  opposition  by  corre^)ondence  with  the  Gov- 
ernment an^  otherwise.  An  appeal  was  even  made  to  the  Queen  in  council  against  the 
action  of  the  Government  in  adopting  my  proposals,  but  after  two  years  a  decision  adverse  to 
the  lessees  threw  the  lake  open. 

(2)  Previous  to  the  concession  the  different  interests  in  asphalt  were :  Messrs.  Finlayson, 
Previti  &  Greig,  Field,  and  Stollmeyer,  sole  lessees  of  the  lake ;  John  G.  Douglas  and  the 
West  India  Shipping  Company,  of  London,  shippers  of  land  asphalt,  the  West  India 
Company  owning  the  Bellevue  estate  and  Mr.  Douglas  leasing  Pbint  d'Or  lands  from  the 
owner,  Mr.  Finlayson. 

(3)  Mr.  Douglas  dug  and  shipped  asphalt  from  Point  d'Or  lands  for  many  years,  and  had 
a  oonbract  with  Mr.  Barber,  who  for  years  (from  1879  to  1882,  on  Mr.  Barbor'i  own  state- 
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ment)  got  bis  whole  supply  of  asphalt  from  Douglas  without  any  complaint  as  to  quality, 
and  it  was  dug  from  Point  d'Or. 

(4)  In  1885  the  Government,  to  get  a  greater  revenue  from  asphalt,  proposed  a  law  in- 
creasing the  export  duty  from  18  cents  to  60  cents  per  ton,  which  was  opposed  by  both 
interests,  and  Mr.  Douglas  presented  a  petition  to  the  legislature,  wherein  he  set  forth  that 
he  was  lessee  of  Point  d'Or,  from  which  he  dug  and  shipped  asphalt,  and  that  during 
i882-*84  he  had  so  shipped  about  20,000  tons,  and  he  opposed  the  increased  tax  as  op- 
pressive to  his  private  interests. 

(5)  It  was  within  my  knowledge  that  the  statement  in  that  petition  that  the  20,000  tons 
had  been  dug  frt>m  the  Point  d'Or  lands  was  untrue,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  had 
been  dug  frt>m  the  lake  under  a  private  agreement,  which  I  contended  was  such  a  violation 
of  the  terms  of  the  leases  of  the  lake  as  would  justify  the  Government  in  canceling  them  and 
taking  the  property  into  its  own  hands  for  a  proper  administration  by  selling  to  all  buyers  at 
a  frir  price. 

(6)  My  letter,  from  which  you  quote,  was  written  with  the  object  of  substantiating  the 
untruthfulness  of  the  statement  that  had  been  palmed  off  on  the  legislature  and  exposing  the 
irregularities  in  the  leases,  and  I  referred  to  the  allied  inferiority  of  the  Point  d'Or  asphalt 
and  the  difficulty  of  selling  it  as  a  probable  reason  why  Mr.  Douglas  took  lake  asphalt,  be- 
cause I  knew  that  the  lake  lessees  used  to  run  down  Douglas's  asphalt  in  the  market  so  as  to 
prevent  his  selling  and  to  get  a  sale  for  their  own ;  but  I  had  never  seen  any  comparative 
analysis  of  the  different  asphalts  or  had  any  evidence  on  which  to  form  an  opinion. 

(7)  I  may  add  that,  from  the  further  information  I  have  acquired  as  to  the  workings  of 
the  pitch-lake  ring,  I  am  now  of  opinion  that  the  chief  reasons  for  the  lessees  giving  Douglas 
asphalt  from  the  lake  were  the  private  arrangement  forming  the  monopoly,  the  much  less 
cost  of  digging  from  the  lake  than  from  Point  d'Or,  and  the  further  economy  in  expenses  by 
having  the  whole  work  of  digging,  carting,  and  shipping  done  by  the  same  gang  of  workmen 
and  under  the  one  management. 

(8)  As  the  question  of  the  relative  quality  of  ** lake"  asphalt  and  "land"  asphalt  has 
been  mixed  and  now  forms  an  important  subject  of  discussion  and  inquiry  in  America,  per- 
haps you  will  pardon  my  sajring  a  little  more  on  the  subject. 

(9)  As  regrards  asphalt  from  Point  d'Or  lands,  I  have  never  seen  any  chemical  analysis, 
and  so  can  hardly  form  an  opinion  further  than  that,  looking  to  the  situation  and  distance  in 
regard  to  the  lake  of  most  of  the  lands,  I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  asphalt  from  a  pordon 
of  the  property  would  be  found  somewhat  inferior  to  asphalt  from  the  lake  and  from  outside 
lands  now  being  dug  that  are  more  favorably  situated.  But  in  regard  to  the  asphalt  from 
other  outside  lands,  I  have  seen  numerous  analyses  and  compared  them  with  that  of  lake 
a^halt,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the  opinion  that,  even  in  the  crude  state,  there 
b  no  practical  difference,  and,  if  refined  by  the  same  process,  I  do  not  believe  any  appre- 
ciable difference  will  be  found. 

(10)  The  Barber  Paving  Company,  sole  concessionaires  of  the  lake  asphalt,  are  now 
contending  that  the  "  land,'*  or  **  overflow,"  asphalt  is  so  inferior  in  quality  as  to  be  unfit  to 
make  a  good  pavement,  and  are  urging  its  exclusion  from  all  contracts.  It  is  very  important 
and  instructive  to  notice  the  opinions  of  the  parties  forming  the  concessionaires  at  other 
times,  when  it  was  not  their  interest  to  decry  and  depreciate  land  asphalt.  The  original  ap- 
plication for  the  concession,  dated  February,  1887,  begins  with  the  following  conditions: 

**  First.  Government  to  concede  to  us  the  exclusive  right  to  win  asphalt  from  the  pitch 
lake  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years. 

**  Second.  During  the  existence  of  this  concession.  Government  not  to  grant  to  any  person, 
firm,  or  incorporated  company  the  right,  under  the  form  of  lease,  license,  or  otherwise,  to 
take  asphalt  from  the  pitch  lake  nor  from  any  Crown  lands. 

M  Third.  Government  to  establish  and  mamtain  during  this  concession  a  duty  on  export 
(tf  raw  asphalt  of  6f.  Sd.  (|i.6o)  pec  ton,  whether  such  asphalt  be  taken  from  the  lake  or 
dsewhere." 
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Lord  Knutsford,  secretary  of  state,  in  a  dispatch  of  March  9,  1887,  agreed  to  the  cod 
cession,  provided  the  exclusive  "  right  to  the  lessees  to  win  pitch  be  limited  to  the  pitch  lake." 
Tliis  limitation  did  not  suit  the  concessionaires,  who  wrote  to  the  Government  (March  31, 
1887)  as  follows: 

"  I  have  to  request  you  will  inform  his  excellency  that  the  concession,  if  so  limited,  will 
be  practically  of  no  value. 

*'  We  proposed,  for  the  annual  minimum  sum  of  ;f  10,000,  Government  should  concede  to 
us  the  exclusive  right  to  win  asphalt  from  the  pitch  lake  for  twenty-one  years,  and  during 
that  term  should  not  grant  to  others  the  right  to  take  asphalt  from  the  pitch  lake,  nor  from 
any  Crown  lands. 

"  The  Crown  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  have  large  deposits  of  pitch,  easily  obtaina- 
ble and  equal  in  quality  to  the  lake  pitch.  To  concede  to  us  the  right  to  win  asphalt  from 
the  lake  and  at  the  same  time  to  retain  the  right  to  allow  the  public  to  obtain  asphalt  from 
the  Crown  lands  in  the  nighborhood  of  the  lake  is  to  deprive  the  concession  to  us  of  all  value. 

"  You  will  observe  that  we  do  not  ask  the  right  to  win  asphalt  from  those  lands.  *  ♦  * 
We  merely  ask  that  in  effect  Government  shall  not  allow  others  to  do  so."* 

(11)  Owners  of  outside  pitch  lands  naturally  objected  to  the  Government  taxing  their  asphalt 
I1.60  per  ton  and  giving  a  monopoly  of  the  lake  at  the  same  rate ;  and  Lord  Knutsford,  recog- 
nizing the  justice  of  the  objection,  proposed  that  the  export  duty  should  be  ^1.20  on  all  asphalt, 
but  that  the  concessionaires  should  further  pay  a  royalty  for  the  concession  of  40  cents  per 
ton,  making  the  lake  asphalt  cost  $1.60.  In  a  letter  to  the  Government  (April,  1890)  Mr. 
Barber,  in  treating  for  the  extension  of  the  concession,  says:  **If  the  proposal  now  pending 
is  adopted,  it  will  be  our  policy  to  ship  only  from  the  lake,  paying  the  royalty  of  40  cents  per 
ton,  as  well  as  the  export  duty  of  |i.2o;  otherwise,  after  taking  the  first  30,000  tons  yearly 
from  the  pitch  lake  it  would  undoubtedly  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  company  to  ship  from 
Point  d'Or.  This  would  effect  a  saving  to  the  company,  and  a  loss  to  the  Government,  of  40 
cents  out  of  every  |i.6o,  or  one-fourth." 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Point  d'Or  lands  are  now  the  property  of  the  Barber  company. 

(12)  To  sum  up  the  foregoing.  For  some  3rears  Mr.  Barber  himself  got  his  whole  supply 
of  asphalt  from  Point  d'Or,  and  it  is  not  on  record  that  he  then  found  the  quality  of  **  over- 
flow," or  *'land,"  asphalt  inferior  or  in  any  way  unfitted  for  paving  purposes,  and  when  he 
oould  not  get  all  he  desired  from  the  Government,  he  even  held  out  the  threat  of  again  taking 
from  Point  d*Or  the  excess  quantity  over  what  he  was  bound  to  take  from  the  lake. 

Mr.  Finlayson,  one  of  the  concessionaires,  and  who,  while  owner  of  Point  d'Or  and  ex- 
acting a  heavy  rent  for  it  from  his  lessee,  sought  to  ruin  him  by  depreciating  his  asphalt, 
considered  the  outside  pitch  of  equal  value  with  the  lake,  so  much  so  that  he  refused  the  con- 
cession unless  the  Government  tied  up  the  whole  outside  pitch  lands  it  controlled.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  Messrs.  Barber  and  Finlayson  at  one  time  entertained  no  doubt  as  to  the  out- 
side asphalt  being  practically  as  good  as  lake,  and  it  is  only  their  desire  to  maintain  their 
monopoly  that  makes  them  now  assert  the  contrary. 

(13)  The  Barber  company  and  their  connections  strenuously  maintain  they  have  00 
monopoly,  and  that  lake  asphalt  is  a  merchantable  article  that  anyone  in  America  can  buy  if 
they  will  pay  the  price  for  it.  Contractors  for  paving  work  in  America  will  best  know 
whether  they  can  buy  asphalt  from  the  Barber  Paving  Company  at  a  price  to  enable  them  to 
compete  on  contracts  with  the  Barber  company ;  but  I  can  assert  that  for  over  twenty  3rears 
past  it  has  been  impossible  to  buy  lake  asphalt  here  for  shipment  to  America,  although  the 
concessionaires  do  sell  it  for  shipment  to  Europe.  As  an  instance,  on  the  9th  of  March,  18S0, 
my  firm  of  A.  Gumming  &  Co.  received  a  cablegram  from  their  agents  in  Philadelphia  (Messrs. 
Samuel  and  William  Welsh)  asking  the  price  at  which  we  could  ship  them  1,000  tons  of 
asphalt.  My  partner  called  on  Mr.  Finlayson,  the  then  manager  of  the  lake  interests  here, 
and,  stating  the  inquiry,  asked  him  if  he  would  sell  and,  if  so,  to  name  a  price.     Mr.  Fblay- 

*  A  more  literal  quotadon  than  the  above  from  Mr.  Flnlayson's  letter  appeaxa  heretofore. 
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SOB  replied  he  did  not  care  to  sell  lor  shipment  to  America,  but  he  named  a  price  which  I 
regarded  as  excessive  and  prohibitive.  We  cabled  it  to  Messrs.  Welsh,  however,  and  a  re- 
ply came  accepting  the  contract  and  instructing  us  how  to  ship.  On  waiting  on  Mr.  Finlaj- 
son  and  telling  him  the  offer  was  accepted  and  we  would  shortly  arrange  for  delivery  and 
shipment,  he  cooly  informed  us  that  he  repudiated  the  offer  and  would  refuse  to  deliver,  as  he 
could  not  sell  for  America  at  any  price.  We  could  not  enforce  the  baigain,  and  had  to  cable 
Messrs.  Welsh  our  inability  to  fulfill  the  contract  At  first  the  firm  they  had  acted  for  held 
08  for  breach  of  contract;  but  ultimately,  through  the  great  influence  of  Messrs.  Welsh,  we 
got  off  by  paying  all  expenses  incurred.  We  have  said  the  concessionaires  sell  asphalt  for 
shipment  to  England  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  buyers  are  made  to  understand  that 
if  any  part  of  each  shipment  goes  to  America  they  will  not  be  supplied  with  more. 

The  supplies  of  **  outside  "  or  ** overflow"  or  **  land  "  pitch  are  the  only  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  Barber  company  establishing  a  monopoly  of  the  worst  description,  and,  if  the  city 
authorities  in  America  play  into  the  company's  hands  by  refusing  such  asphalt  on  contracts, 
the  result  will  soon  be  seen  in  the  greatly  increased  prices  that  will  be  demanded  for  paving 
work,  as  the  control  of  the  principal  material  used  must  necessarily  carry  with  it  a  control  of 
the  work  to  be  done. 

You  have  asked  me  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  quantity  of  *<  outside  "  asphalt  available  from 
undisputed  lands.  I' am  aware  that  there  has  been  much  litigation  as  to  the  ownership  of 
Unds  at  La  Brea  having  deposits  of  asphalt  between  the  Crown  and  individuals;  but,  so  far, 
the  Crown  has  faUed  in  most  cases  to  establish  that  lands  which  had  once  been  granted  to 
private  parties  have  subsequently  legally  reverted  to  the  Crown,  and  consequently  parties  are 
DOW  in  po&session  and  digging.  The  extent  of  such  lands  and  also  of  lands  with  undisputed 
dtle  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  estimate;  but  I  am  aware  of  quite  a  number  of  contracts  having 
been  made  for  delivery  of  *<  outside  '*  asphalt  in  quantities  of  from  5,000  to  8,000  tons  per 
annum  for  a  period  of  years,  and  I  presume  those  pafties  would  not  make  such  contracts 
anless  satisfied  they  could  fulfill  them. 
I  am,  etc., 

J.  CUMMING. 

STATBHIMT  OP  THOMAS  A.  FDfLAYSON  k  CX>. 

Trinidad,  Afay  10,  1802. 
The  Honorable  W.  P.  Pierce, 

CofisiUfor  the  United  States  of  America. 
Sir:  We  hope  the  following  particulars  and  observations  may  be  found  of  use  in  the 
report  you  inform  us  you  are  preparing  on  the  subject  of  the  pitch  lake  and  the  trade  in 
aitpbak. 

The  parties  who  held  leases  of  portions  of  the  pitch  lake  under  the  1871  regulations  just 
previous  to  the  granting  of  the  concession  were : 

A,   X.  P. 

Thomas  A.  Finlayson,  J.  W.  Previti,  H.  A.  Grdg.^ 7©    3    8 

New  York  and  Trinidad  Asphalt  Company.. 39    o  2$ 

Conrad  F.  StoUmeyer 2     I  31 

ReKTved  by  the  Goremment^ 500 

Total.. 117     I  27 

ftessuic  having  been  put  upon  the  Government  to  allow  asphalt  to  be  taken  by  the  general 
public  from  the  5  acres  reserved,  Mr.  Barber,  who  at  the  time  largely  controlled  the  New 
York  and  Trinidad  Asphalt  Company,  showed,  in  a  letter  to  the  attorney-general  dated 
August  1, 1887,  that  this  would  not  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Government;  and  in  1888  a 
concession  was  granted  to  J.  W.  Brevity,  H.  A.  Greig,  and  the  New  York  and  Trinidad 
Asphalt  Company  for  twenty-one  years,  during  which  time  they  were  to  have  the  sole  right 
to  take  aqihalt  firom  the  lake,  and  the  Government  engaged  not  to  allow  asphalt  to  be  dug  by 
ctiicr  peaow  from  the  Grown  lands  within  a  radius  of  3  miles  finom  the  lake.    The  coosidera- 
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tions  for  the  said  concession  were  duly  set  forth  in  the  deed  gnnting  the  concession,  which 
bears  date  July  12,  1888.  One  of  the  conditions  was  the  surrendering  of  the  existing  leases, 
in  which  all  concerned  joined.  The  concession  was  snbseqnentlj  assigned  to  the  Trinidad 
Asphalt  Company,  which  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  working  it.  Of  this  company  Mr. 
Barber  has  been  the  president  since  its  formation. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  1891,  a  deed  was  executed  by  the  Government  extending  the  con- 
cession for  twenty-one  years  further. 

Surrounding  the  pitch  lake  there  are  large  tracts  of  land  which  contain  considerable 
quantities  of  asphalt.  The  fee  simple  of  the  greater  portion  of  these  lands  has  been  acquired 
by  the  Trinidad  Asphalt  Company.  The  remaining  portion  is  owned  principally  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, there  being  only  a  small  number  of  village  lots  legally  in  the  hands  of  others,  some 
of  which  belong  to  Messrs.  Turnbull,  Stewart  &.  Co.  and  the  Countess  of  Dundonald.  The 
word  ** legally"  is  used  because  claims  of  the  most  flimsy  character  have  been  set  iq>  by 
different  persons  to  portions  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Crown  and  the  Trinidad  Asphah 
Company,  and  the  lands  in  question  forcibly  entered  and  pitch  dug  and  removed  therefrom. 
In  some  instances  the  same  piece  of  land  is  claimed  by  several  persons,  and  collisions  between 
the  laborers  of  the  various  persons  claiming  have  not  been  unknown.  This  has  resahed  in  a 
number  of  lawsuits,  most  of  which  are  still  pending,  and  many  more  w)ll  have  to  be  entered 
by  the  Government,  the  most  valuable  pieces  of  Crown  lands  having  been  literally  overmn. 

The  asphalt  dug  from  lands  outside  of  the  lake,  and  generally  described  as  land  asphalt 
to  distinguish  it  from  lake  asphalt,  is  inferior  in  quality  to  the  latter,  being  very  much  drier, 
more  britde,  and  full  of  earth  and  foreign  matter.  It  is  becoming  abundantly  manifest  in 
America  that  land  asphalt  will  not  make  as  lasting  pavements  as  that  from  the  lake. 

One  of  the  large  properties  now  belonging  to  the  Trinidad  Asphalt  Company,  known  as 
Point  d'Or,  was  formerly  held  under  lease  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Douglas,  who,  in  1879,  niade  a  con- 
tract to  supply  Mr.  Barber  with  asphalt  from  this  place.  Mr.  Barber,  however,  shortly  after, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Douglas,  made  arrangements  with  the  existing  lessees  of  the  pitch 
lake  by  which  he  was  allowed  to  get  hb  supplies  from  the  lake.  This  is  significant  as  show- 
ing that  so  far  back  as  1880  Mr.  Barber  recognized  the  superior  value  of  the  lake  asphalt  for 
paving  purposes. 

The  statement  made  by  the  late  Mr.  T.  A.  Finlaysoo,  in  his  letter  to  the  snbintendant  of 
Crown  lands,  dated  March  31, 1887,  to  which  you  call  our  attention,  and  which  is  wocded 
thus: 

**  The  Crown  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pitch  lake  have  large  deposits  of  pitch  easily 
obtainable  and  equal  in  quality  to  the  lake  pitch" — 

Must  be  read  in  connection  with  the  object  for  whidi  the  letter  was  written.  Mr.  Fmlay- 
son  was  not  discussing  the  relative  value  of  lake  asphalt  and  land  asphalt  for  paving  purposes, 
and  was  only  concerned  to  show  that  the  land  asphalt  was  ^parently  of  equal  quality  for 
selling  purposes,  and  that  in  fairness  the  Crown  should  not  compete  with  the  concesskmaires 
by  selling  asphalt  from  the  lands  outside  of  the  lake.  There  was  therefore  no  necessity  for 
him  to  weigh  his  words  very  carefully  when  alluding  to  the  quality  of  the  asphalt  We  must 
observe  that  Mr.  Finlayson  had  not  the  practical  knowledge  of  asphalt  woiks  which  woold 
render  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  quality  of  any  value,  and,  if  here  to  speak  for  himself, 
we  are  sure  he  would  be  the  first  to  point  this  out  Then  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
inferior  quality  of  land  asphalt  has  only  been  lately  demonstrated  after  yean  of  experience, 
and  that  at  the  time  the  letter  alluded  to  was  written  the  popular  impression  was  that  no 
difference  existed  between  the  two  kinds  of  asphalt.  The  contrary  view  has  always  been 
maintained  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  StoUmeyer,  who  has  had  practical  experience  in  the  use  of 
asphalt,  and  we  have  shown  that  Mr.  Barber,  very  shordy  after  his  connection  with  Mr. 
Douglas,  made  arrangements  by  which  to  get  lake  asphalt  instead  of  the  other  kind,  which 
he  had  agreed  to  take  fix)m  Mr.  Douglas. 

We  inclose  herewith  statements  showing  the  total  shipments  of  asphalt  firom  the  island 
from  1867  to  1880  and  die  shipments  of  ouda  asphalt  and  i^mrie  to  Europe,  America,  and 
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ebewhere  from  1881  to  1 891,  indiisiye.  We  tHao  inclose  m  list  of  the  cases  now  pending 
before  the  courts  in  connection  with  the  asphalt  business.  Besides  these,  the  Crown  will 
sooner  or  later  have  to  take  action  in  at  least  fifteen  cases  in  which  asphalt  has  been  or  is 
being  dug  from  Crown  lands. 

It  is  Tcry  difficult  to  estimate  the  area  of  the  asphalt  lands  at  La  Brea.  At  a  rough  cal- 
colatioo  there  may  be  about  l,aoo  acres  on  which  more  or  less  asphalt  may  be  found.  Of 
these  about  1,100  belong  to  or  are  controlled  by  the  Trinidad  Asphalt  Company,  the  Govern- 
ment has  about  70  acres,  TumbuU,  Stewart  &  Co.,  control  about  12  acres,  the  Countess  of 
Daodonald  has  about  6  acres,  Benicourt  I  acre,  Espinet  I  acre,  and  there  are  about  5  acres 
in  small  lots.  The  undisputed  land  outside  that  of  the  Crown  and  Trinidad  Asphalt  Com- 
pany has  been  partly  exhausted,  and  would  probably  not  yield  now  more  than  6  or  8  tons  per 
uiman  for  four  or  fire  years. 
We  have,  etc., 

THOS.  A.  FINLAYSON  &  CO. 

I  also  requested  Mr.  Carl  Boos,  an  American  citizen  who  represents  the 
equally  respectable  house  of  Messrs.  Harriman  &  Co.,  which  for  some  time 
has  been  dealing  extensively  in  asphalt,  for  information  as  to  the  price  and 
supply  of  the  commodity,  and  the  courteous  reply  of  that  gentleman  is  here 
submitted : 

TaiNmAD,  Afify  4,  iSga, 
W.  P.  Fuutd,  Esq., 

Cmsul^  IMUed  Siata  9f  AmirUa. 

Sul:  Complying  with  your  request,  I  beg  to  state  that  the  only  firm  here  exporting  the 
lake  asphalt  is  Messrs.  Thomas  A.  Finlayson  &  Co.,  the  agents  of  the  Trinidad  Asphalt 
Company  (A.  L.  Barber,  president);  that  they  will  on  no  account  and  at  no  price  sell  a  ton 
of  that  asphalt  to  anyone  for  export  to  the  United  States,  although  they  sell  it  quite  freely  to 
anyone  ibr  exp<nt  to  Europe  at  the  price  of  aSf.  6(/.  (I6.84),  free  on  board,  for  crude,  and  at 
581.  6^  (I14.04),  fmt  on  board,  for  ipurit^ 

I  have  bought  and  am  still  buying  from  them  lor  export  to  Europe,  and  am  therefore  in  a 
pootioQ  to  speak  as  to  these  facts. 

I  may  also  stale  as  an  absolute  fiict  that  the  prices  paid  here  for  export  to  the  United 
StMes  for  land  asphalt  are  considerably  hi^er  than  the  figure  at  which  the  lake  asphalt  may 
be  bought  lor  shipment  to  Europe  (I  can  not  give  yon  the  actual  figures  without  disclosing 
the  secrets  of  others),  and  this  is  the  reasoD  why  yoo  find  so  little  of  the  land  asphalt  shipped 
to  Europe.  This  assertion  is  also  based  on  actual  experience,  as  my  firm  (J.  N.  Harriman 
ft  Co.)  b  Ukewise  a  large  exporter  of  land  asphalt 

While  it  would  be  too  speculative  a  matter  for  me  to  estimate  the  probable  yield  of  the 
aq)halt  deposits  on  private  lands,  I  may  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  several  hun- 
dred thnntand  toos  might  easily  be  woo  from  them  annually  for  a  good  number  of  years,  the 
more  so  as  the  d^Ksits  are  constantly  being  replenished.  I  know  of  several  lots  where  this 
was  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt;  in  one  instance  particularly,  where  a  pit  32 
foet  deep,  from  which  about  8/xx>  tons  had  been  taken,  filled  vb^  within  five  or  six  months, 
the  ground  becoming  almost  level  with  the  torfrioe. 

The  private  lands  I  am  referring  to  do  not  include  those  owned  by  either  the  Crown  or  the 
Trinidad  Asphalt  Company. 
I  have,  etc, 

CARL  BOOS. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  have  given  all  the  foregoing  details,  as  this  report  is  intended  chiefly 
for  the  consideration  of  the  various  city  authorities  in  the  United  States  who 
lit  now  considering  the  relative  merits  of  land  and  lake  asphalt  in  connection 
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with  the  letting  of  contracts  for  making  streets.  With  this  important  mat- 
ter in  view,  I  tt  ought  it  best  to  give  too  macfa  information  rather  than  too 
little. 

I  have  tried  to  collect  all  the  material  fiu:ts,  and,  if  I  have  fiuled,  it  has 
not  been  because  I  have  flailed  to  consult  both  sides  to  an  actm  commercial 
controversy. 

Had  the  Department  not  called  on  me  to  make  this  report,  I  shotM> 
probably  not  have  undertaken  to  do  so,  for  the  reason,  if  no  other,  that  sev- 
eral gentlemen  of  fine  capabilities,  some  in  the  interest  of  the  lake  asphalt 
and  some  in  the  interest  of  land  asphalt  and  some,  probably  tmbiased  either 
way,*  have  been  here  from  the  United  States  investigating  the  subject. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  formally  acknowledge  courtesies  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  report  from  the  colonial  authorities  and  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Mc- 
Carthy and  Mr.  George  Defifentaller,  at  La  Brea. 

W.  P.  PIERCE. 

CansuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Trimdadf  June  7,  i8g2. 


JUDGMENT  OP  CHIEF  JUSTICE  IN  CASE  OP  STOLLUEYER  VS.  FEEEIEA. 
[Indosure  i  in  Conmil  Picroc't  report.^Ftam  Public  Opinion  (Port«f-Spain)  of  January  la,  1899.] 

This  is  m  case  where  Mr.  Stollmeyor,  hiFing  entered  an  action  against  the  defendants  for 
damages  for  digging  pitch  npon  a  certain  lot  of  land,  seeks  for  an  mjunction  to  restrain  the 
defendants  from  digging  pitch  in  the  meantime.  The  title  or  daim  of  title  whidi  StoUmeyer 
sets  np  is  an  alleged  thirteen  years'  possession,  a  length  of  time  which  does  not,  in  thb  oolonj, 
cut  off  the  right  of  action  of  anyone  asserting  a  better  title;  and  the  defendants  allege  bj 
their  affidavits  that  the  lot  belonged  to  one  Accoda,  who  liTed  there,  some  say  for  twenty,  some 
thirty,  years  before  1878,  and  that  he  only  left  Uie  lot  and  the  boose  on  it  when  he  fell  ill  sod 
had  to  go  to  town  to  hospital,  and  afterwards  he  was  in  the  boose  of  refoge.  This  Acooda 
has  left  a  daughter  as  his  alleged  heir  at  Isw,  and  now  that  pitch  has  been  foond  to  be  Tala> 
able  she  has  leased  the  land  to  the  defendants  for  ten  years. 

Mr.  Stollmeyer  does  not  say  in  what  manner  he  acqoired  the  land.  He  diows  no  deed, 
and  if,  as  appears  prima  facie,  he  simply  went  and  took  possession  becaase  the  sick  man  had 
been  obKged  to  leave,  his  possession  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  in  any  very  favorable  ligbt. 
Bat  it  is  upon  this  alleged  possession  alone  he  claims  to  have  an  injunction  against  the  person 
who  alleges  herself  to  be  the  rightful  heir,  or  at  leatt  against  those  to  whom  she  has  demisei* 
the  premises. 

If  the  court  granted  the  injunction,  that  might,  and  probably  in  this  case  would,  practi- 
cally mean  that  we  are  to  deprive  the  person  who  claims  to  be  the  owner  of  the  power  of 
resisting  an  attempt  to  deprive  her  of  her  patrimony;  for,  if  she  is  prevented  from  making 
use  in  the  meantime  of  what  she  claims  as  her  own,  it  would  be  almost  equivalent  to  the  de- 
ciding of  the  cause  on  the  merits  in  favor  of  the  plaintifil  I  recollect  in  one  case  which  was 
brought  before  me  shortly  after  my  arrival  here  an  injunction  had  been  hastily  granted  against 
a  mortgagor  to  prevent  him  picking  his  own  cocoa,  and  he  was  thus  reduced  to  absolute  pen- 
ury and  deprived  of  his  only  available  means  of  showmg  that  he  was  the  victim  of  a  wicked 
fraud.  It  may  be  said  that  it  is  the  lessee  in  this  case  against  whom  the  iujuncdon  proceeds 
and  not  the  owner,  but  that  only  makes  the  matter  worse.  If  it  be  wrong  to  deprive  an 
owner  of  the  benefits  of  his  own  pim)city  merdy  because  his  title  to  it  has  been  challaaged 
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by  ooe  who  may  torn  out  to  be  m  mere  squatter,  why  should  we  interfere  with  the  lessee  car- 
rying OD  his  business— a  perfectly  hooorable  and  praiseworthy  calling — that  of  digging  pitch, 
because  some  one  with  only,  so  Car  as  we  can  see,  a  squatter's  title  himself  has  challenged 
the  owner's  title. 

Besides,  the  more  the  case  is  that  of  the  lessee  the  less  necessity  is  there  for  the  injunction, 
as  the  lessee  may  be  presumed  to  be  in  a  better  position  to  pay  damages  in  the  event  of  the 
action  going  against  him. 

There  has  been  much  curious  argument  in  connection  with  these  cases  upon  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  the  old  courts  of  equity  granted  interlocutory  injunctions  pending  the  deci- 
sion of  the  cause.  But  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  real  divergence  of  view  between  the  parties 
or  between  cases  quoted  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  Where  so  much  depends  upon  dis- 
cretion, circumstances,  objects,  and  balance  of  convenience  it  is  impossible  to  put  into  any 
precise  language  the  occasions  on  which  a  court  will  grant  or  withhold  an  injunction.  Only 
general  principles  can  be  enunciated,  leaving  it  to  the  individual  court  or  judge  to  apply  these 
principles.  Mr.  Warner,  for  the  asphalt  company,  both  in  this  and  another  case  which  he 
argued,  was  very  earnest  about  this,  that  in  order  to  support  an  injunction  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  the  court  to  decide  upon  the  merits  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  that  if  the  requisite  stress  be  laid  upon  the  word  "  decide,"  for  in  the  case  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  vs.  the  Birmingham  and  Oxford  Junction  Railway  Company  (2  Phillips 
Reports,  p.  597, 1848),  which  he  quoted.  Lord  Chancellor  Cottenham  lo  expressed  his  view 
of  the  law.     But  the  lord  chancellor's  opinion  was  carefully  balanced.     He  said : 

•*It  is  certain  that  the  court  will  in  many  cases  interfere  and  preserve  property  in  statu 
quo  during  the  pendency  of  a  suit  in  which  the  lights  to  it  are  to  be  decided,  and  that  with- 
out expressing,  and  often  without  having  the  means  of  forming,  any  opinion  as  to  such  rights. 
*  *  *  It  is  true  that  the  court  will  not  so  intCTfere  if  it  thinks  there  is  no  real  question 
between  the  parties;  but, seeing  that  there  is  a  substantial  question  to  be  decided,  it  will  pre- 
serve the  property  until  such  question  can  be  ragularly  disposed  ofl  In  order  to  support  an 
injunction  for  such  purpose,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  court  to  decide  upon  the  merits  in  ftt- 
vorcftbeplaindflt." 

There  the  injunction  was  granted,  or  an  appeal  against  the  granting  refused ;  but  the  next 
great  railway  case  where  the  principle  of  the  granting  of  injunctions  was  examined  was  the 
Shrewsbury  and  Chester  vs.  the  Shrewsbury  and  Birmingham  Railway  Company  (i  Simons 
New  Reports,  p.  410, 1851),  when  the  injunction  was  refused  by  Vice-Chancellor  Cranworth. 
**  Therefore,"  says  the  leariied  judge,  **  the  first  point  on  which  the  court  has  to  be  satisfied  is 
not,  as  Lord  Cottenham  says,  positively  that  the  plaintiff  is  right,  but  that  he  has  afair  question 
to  raise.  But  I  do  not  understand  Lord  Cottenham  as  meaning  to  say  that  in  eveiy  case 
where  there  b  a  prima  fade  or  probable  case  suggested  the  court  will  interfere.  That  I  can 
not  conceive  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  court.  It  woidd  be  inconsistent  with  what  Lord  Eldon 
says  and  inconsistent  with  common  sense,  for  I  conceive  that  even  where  it  is  made  out  that 
there  is  a  point  to  be  decided  which  the  plaintiff  is  foirly  raising,  still  there  is  a  further  ques- 
tion, namely,  whether  interim  interference  on  a  balance  of  convenience  and  inconvenience  to 
the  one  party  and  to  the  other  is  or  is  not  expedient."  And  again  he  adds:  «  The  right  of 
the  court  must  be  guided  by  a  discretion  not  to  exercise  it  where  it  sees  that  on  the  balance 
of  convenience  and  inconvenieiice  between  interim  interference  and  noninterim  interference 
the  balance  greatly  preponderates  in  favor  of  the  defendant  (who  applied  for  the  injunction) 
and  against  the  plaintiff" 

These  were  cases  occurring  before  the  courts  of  chancery  at  a  period  antecedent  to  high 
courts  of  justice  being  constituted.  Now  all  the  divisions  of  the  court  can  grant  injunctions, 
tnd  it  may  be  as  well  to  see  what  are  the  principles  upon  which  the  courts  now  act.  In  the 
case  of  the  Mogul  Steamship  Company  vs.  McGregor,  Gaw  &  Co.,  before  the  Queen's  bench 
divisfoQ  in  1885,  the  plaintifh  applied  for  an  injunction  against  the  defendants,  who  repre- 
■eoled  a  ooahiaatfon,  or,  as  it  would  be  called  in  America,  a  trust,  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
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the  steamships  of  the  plaintiff  company  out  of  the  China  trade— <*  boycotting*'  tnem,  as  Lord 
Coleridge  called  it,  adopting  a  new  historical  word.  At  first  sight,  nothing  would  seem  more 
illegal  or  hurtful  to  the  plaintifTs  than  such  a  combination,  yet  the  interim  injunction  was  re- 
fused for  Tarious  reasons,  aU  of  which  are  not  applicable  here;  but  some  are,  including: 

(1)  That  if  the  plaintifls  are  right  in  their  contendoo  it  will  be  competent  to  a  jury  to 
award  damages  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  the  injuries. 

(2)  That  it  did  not  ap[)ear  to  be  a  case  where  **  irreparable  "  injury  would  be  done  by  re- 
fusing the  injunction.  I  see  that  Lord  Coleridge  uses  the  very  illustration  which  I  rentnred 
to  use  at  the  hearing  that  **  if  a  fine  old  ornamental  tree  in  a  nobleman's  park  is  cut  down, 
the  injury  is  practically  irreparable,  and  can  not  be  compensated  in  damages." 

(3)  Then,  further,  that  there  were  circumstances  in  the  case  which  did  not  seem  soch  as 
to  warrant  the  court  in  granting  the  relief  sought  for. 

Now,  the  ultimate  issue  of  that  case  shows  how  much  the  cantion  of  the  court  was  justi- 
fied, for,  although  the  acts  done,  in  the  opinion  both  of  Lord  Coleridge  and  Lord  Justice 
Fry,  in  that  year  of  1885  might  have  been  offenses  for  which  an  indictment  for  conspiracy, 
andf  if  an  indictment,  then  an  action  for  conspiracy,  would  lie,  yet  opinions  hare  ripened  so 
£ut  in  the  contrary  direction  that  we  have  learned  by  the  mail  which  has  arrived  this  week 
that  the  House  of  Lords  has  decided  this  important  case  for  the  defendants,  the  combination  of 
shipowners,  lajring  down  the  rule,  far  reaching  and  most  important  in  all  its  bearings  for  the 
future,  that  what  is  not  wrong  for  one  man  to  do  is  not  wrong  for  a  combination  of  men 
to  da 

In  this  case  I  can  not  see  why  we  should  to  faror  one  party  to  a  suit  at  the  expense  of  the 
other.  I  feel  strongly  it  is  an  application  to  cripple  an  adversary  rather  than  to  do  anything 
that  b  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  property  or  the  keeping  of  things  in  statu  quo  nntil 
the  trial ;  and  the  court  ought  to  be  very  careful  how  it  allows  its  great  and  extensive  powers 
to  be  made  use  of  by  one  litigant  as  a  weapon  against  the  other,  and  especially  by  the  ridier 
litigant  for  the  purpose  of  tying  the  hands,  as  it  were,  and  shutting  the  mouth  of  his  poorer 
adversary. 

We  have  heard,  moreover,  over  and  over  again  in  the  coarse  of  these  long  dismitions  in  die 
pitch  cases,  that  the  object  of  the  Government  raising  suits  and  passing  ordinances  to  restrain 
persons  from  digging  pitch  on  lands  alleged  to  be  Crown  lands  b  to  prevent  competition  in 
the  American  market  against  the  pitch  of  the  Trinidad  Asphalt  Company.  Thb  must  neces- 
sarily, therefore,  be  the  object  of  the  Trinidad  Asphalt  Company  itself,  which  appUes  for  in- 
junctions in  some  of  the  cases ;  and  the  person  who,  by  his  affidavit,  supports  the  case  of  the 
plaintiff  here,  whether  he  be  a  real  or  nominal  plaintiff,  b  the  local  manager  at  La  Brea  fin 
the  Trinidad  Asphalt  Company. 

Now,  a  court  of  justice  can  not  permit  tti  process  to  be  used  to  further  interests  of  that 
nature.  It  can  not  but  be  clear  to  everyone  that  the  injunction  b  the  chief  end  and  aim  of 
rabing  these  actions.  No  one,  unless  he  had  such  an  end  in  view,  would  have  ventured  to 
come  to  a  court  having  equitable  powers  and  to  say,  in  effect :  ''I  have  no  title  to  my  lands 
in  the  way  of  deed  or  grant  or  oonve3rance  of  any  description,  and  I  have  not  had  a  suffi- 
ciently long  possession  to  enable  me  to  dahn  a  title  by  possession ;  but  iq>on  that  posses- 
sion, insufficient  as  it  is,  I  claim  an  injunction  against  the  ostensible  owner,  in  order  that  he 
at  least  may  not  make  use  of  the  property,  and  that  will  prevent  him  competing  with  me  in 
the  open  market  in  my  commercial  undertakings."  That  b,  in  effect,  the  positfon  of  the 
plaintiff  and  what  he  demands  here,  and  it  b  not  for  the  protection  of  such  objects  that  the 
courts  exercise  their  powers  of  injunction.  For  the  preservation  of  property  the  court  will 
use  its  power  when  satisfied  that  that  b  the  true  object  of  the  plaintiff^  and  idien  the  plalntifl 
shows  at  least  a  prima  fade  case  that  he  can  sustain;  but  I  am  not  satbfied  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  property  b  the  real  object  of  thb  application,  and  prima  fade  the  case  of  the  plaintifl 
seems  a  very  shadowy  one.  In  my  opinloo,  therefore,  the  interiocntofj  injunction  mmt  be 
dbi(dved. 
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DEED  OF  OOlfCKSSION  OF  FITCH  LAKS. 
[Indostire  a  In  Coosal  Pierce's  report.] 

This  deed  made  the  1 2th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  1 888,  between  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
of  the  one  part  and  Joseph  Weedon  Previt*  of  No.  2  Crosby  Square,  in  the  city  of  London, 
io  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called  England,  merchant, 
Henxy  Alfi:ed  Greig,  of  London,  aforesaid,  merchant,  and  the  New  York  and  Trinidad  As- 
phalt Company,  being  a  trading  company  duly  incorporated  under  the  law  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  State  of  New  York,  one  of  the  United  States  (who  and  their  respective  execu- 
tors, administrators,  successors,  and  assigns  are  hereinafter  called  the  concessionaires),  of  the 
other  part  Whereas  it  has  been  lately  agreed  between  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  the  con- 
cessionaires, that  Her  Majesty  should  grant  to  the  said  concessionaires  such  license  as  is  here- 
inafter contained  upon  the  ooncessionaires  surrendering  or  procuring  the  sturender  of  the 
sereral  leases  by  the  Crown  now  existing  of  portions  of  the  parcel  of  land  known  as  the  pitch 
lake  and  hereinafter  described,  saye  and  except  a  certain  lease  dated  the  nth  day  of  August, 
1869,  and  made  between  His  Excellency  Cornelius  Hendricksen  Kortright,  esquire,  adminis- 
trator of  the  government  of  the  island  of  Trinidad,  of  the  one  part,  and  Conrad  Frederick 
Stollmeyer  of  the  other  part,  and  upon  the  concessionaires  entering  into  the  covenants,  con- 
ditions, and  stipulations  herein  contained.  And  whereas  by  deed  of  even  date  herewith 
and  made  between  the  said  Joseph  Weedon  Previt6  and  Henry  Alfred  Greig  and  the  New 
York  and  Trinidad  Asphalt  Company  of  the  first  part,  the  Honorable  Thomas  Alexander 
Finlayson  of  the  second  part,  and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  third  part,  such  surrenders 
have  been  duly  made.  And  whereas  by  a  deed  dated  the  7th  day  of  July,  1869,  and  made 
between  Conrad  Frederick  Stollmeyer  of  the  one  part  and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  other 
part,  the  said  lease  dated  the  nth  day  of  August,  1868,  has  been^urrendered.  And  whereas 
the  said  parcel  of  land  is  now  vested  in  Her  Majesty  absolutely  free  from  all  charges,  tenancies, 
easements,  or  other  the  like  incidents  whatsoever.  Now  this  deed  witnesseth  that  in  con- 
sideration of  the  premises  and  of  the  rent  and  the  royalty  hereinafter  reserved  and  of  the  cove- 
nants and  agreements  by  the  concessionaires  hereinafter  contained,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
doth  hereby  grant  unto  the  concessionaires  exclusive  liberty  together  or  separately  to  dig, 
work,  search  for,  and  win  all  pitch,  asphaltum  oil,  petroleum  coal,  anthracite  rock,  and  as- 
phaltic  and  bituminous  substances  and  other  substances  whatsoever,  whether  animal,  vegetable, 
or  mberal,  in,  upon,  or  under  the  said  parcel  of  land  known  as  the  pitch  lake,  containing 
114  acres  2  roods  27  perches  or  thereabouts,  and  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by 
BrightoD  estate,  on  the  south  partly  by  Brighton  estate  and  partly  by  a  road,  and  on  the  east 
by  a  road  running  from  Guapo  to  the  village  of  La  Brea,  which  said  pcuxel  of  land  is  par- 
ticnlariy  described  and  shown  on  the  plan  prefixed  to  these  presents  and  distinguished  by  the 
color  red,  and  all  such  substances  as  aforesaid  together  or  separately  to  make  fit  for  sale  and 
(subject  to  the  reservations  and  covenants  hereinafter  contained)  to  carry  away  and  convert 
the  same  to  their  own  use,  and  within  the  limits  aforesaid  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  together 
or  separately,  to  sink  pits,  <^n  mines  and  quarries,  dig,  bore,  delve,  and  make  such  erections 
and  buildings  and  use  all  such  means  as  shall  by  them  be  deemed  expedient  Except  and 
always  reserved  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  her  heirs,  successors,  agents,  servants,  workmen, 
and  laborers,  liberty  to  enter  upon  the  said  parcel  of  land  with  horses,  cattle,  carts  and  car- 
riages, and  all  necessary  implements  for  the  purpose  of  winning  and  carrying  away  such 
asphalt  as  may  be  required  for  the  erection,  carrying  out,  or  maintenance  of  the  public  works 
of  the  executive  Government  of  the  bland  of  Trinidad  and  its  dependencies,  whether  the 
lame  shall  be  carried  out  by  such  Government  or  under  contracts  made  by  it  To  hold  and 
enjoy  all  and  angular  the  licenses,  powers,  and  privileges  hereby  granted  (subject  as  afore- 
sud)  unto  the  concessionaires  frc»n  the  ist  day  of  February  now  last  past,  for  the  term  of 
fcwteen  years.  Yielding  and  paying  in  advance  during  the  said  term  the  certain  yearly  rent 
cf  ;f  io/xx>  on  the  ist  day  of  February  in  each  year  (the  first  of  which  payments  was  duly 
i  00  the  loth  day  of  Febraaxy  last),  in  req>ect  of  the  fixst  30,000  tons  of  asphalt  (either 
No.  145 s* 
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raw  or  converted  into  tpurtt)  to  be  won  and  catrried  mway  daring  such  year,  whether  they 
shall  actually  be  so  or  not  (such  quantity  to  be  ascertained  according  to  such  regulations  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  made  by  the  governor  or  officer  then  administering  the  Government 
of  Trinidad  in  pun^uance  of  the  authority  conferred  on  him  by  the  ordinance  No.  I  for  the 
year  1888,  and  intituled  "An  ordinance  to  increase  the  duties  payable  on  asphalt  or  pitch  "): 
Provided  always  that  out  of  each  such  sum  of  ;f  1 0,000  Her  Majesty's  receiver- general  ia 
Trinidad  or  other  person  duly  authorized  to  receive  the  same  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty,  her 
heirs  and  successors,  shall  pay  all  export  duties  payable  in  respect  of  30,000  tons  of  asphalt 
won  from  the  said  pitch  lake  by  the  concessionaires,  exported  by  them  after  payment  of  such  sum 
of  ;^io,ooo  and  also  all  other  taxes,  rates,  charges,  duties,  and  assessments  whatsoever,  which 
now  are  or  hereafter  shall  be  charged  or  assessed  u|X)n  the  same.  And  yielding  and  paying  for 
every  ton  of  asphalt  (over  and  above  the  quantity  of  30,000  tons)  which  shall  during  any  one 
year  be  won  and  carried  away  from  the  said  lake  the  royalty  of  Xs.  8^.,  payable  on  the  last 
day  of  such  year  if  the  same  shall  not  have  been  exix)rted,  but  if  exported,  then  npon  ex- 
portation (and  such  quantity  shall  be  ascertained  in  manner  aforesaid) :  Provided  always 
that  if  in  any  year  or  years  the  concessionaires  shall  not  actually  win  and  carry  away  the  said 
quantity  of  30,000  tons,  they  may,  whenever  such  deficiency  shall  happen,  win  and  carry 
away  in  any  subsequent  year  or  years  of  the  said  term  or  of  any  term  to  be  granted  in  pursu- 
ance of  these  presents  a  sufficient  quantity,  in  excess  of  the  quantity  of  30,000  tons,  to  make  up 
the  deficiency  without  paying  any  rent  or  royalty  in  respect  to  the  same  other  than  the  said  certain 
yearly  rent  of  ;f  10,000:  Provided  always,  and  these  presents  are  upon  this  express  condition, 
that  the  concessionaires  shall  be  at  liberty  to  elect  not  to  pay  the  yearly  rent  of  ;f  10,000  hereby 
reserved,  and  if  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  shall  be  in  arrear  for  sixty  days,  whether  the 
same  shall  have  been  legally  demanded  or  not,  the  several  licenses,  powers,  and  privil^es 
hereby  given  and  every  artfcle,  clause,  matter,  and  thing  herein  contained  shall  absolutely 
cease  and  determine  on  the  last  of  such  sixty  days,  but  without  prejudice  to  any  claim  either 
of  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  or  of  the  concessionaires  arising  out  of  these 
presents  other  than  a  ds/m  for  p«.yment  of  such  rent  of  /"lOfOOO,  and  (this  present  clause 
being  intended  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  but  also  for 
the  benefit  and  protection  of  the  concessionaires  and  each  one  of  them)  no  expression  of  in- 
tention nor  any  other  act  or  proceeding  whatsoever  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and 
successors,  or  on  the  part  of  the  concessionaires,  shall  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing such  absolute  determination,  nor  shall  any  act  or  proceeding  on  the  part  of  any  one  of  the 
concessionaires  prejudice  the  right  of  any  other  of  them  to  treat  such  determination  as  abso- 
lute. And  further,  if  during  any  such  period  of  sixty  days  or  at  any  time  thereafter  the 
concessionaires  or  any  of  them  shall  win  or  carry  away  any  asphalt  from  the  said  lake,  they 
or  hf  shall  pay  by  way  of  royalty  thereon  (the  quantity  to  be  ascertained  in  manner  aforesaid) 
the  sum  of  \s.  Sd.,  in  the  same  manner  in  all  respects  as  is  hereinbefore  provided,  to  be  paid 
in  respect  of  asphalt  in  excess  of  30,000  tons,  and  such  winning  or  carrying  away  asphalt 
shall  not  in  any  manner  affect  the  election  of  the  concessionaires  and  of  each  of  them  to  effect 
such  absolute  determination,  nor  shall  it  create  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year:  Provided  always 
and  it  is  hereby  declared  that  if  and  whenever  any  royalties  hereby  reserved  shall  be  in  ar- 
rear for  sixty  days,  whether  the  same  shall  have  been  legally  demanded  or  not,  or  if  any, 
whenever  there  shall  be  a  breach  of  any  of  the  covenants  and  agreements  by  the  concession- 
aires herein  contained,  and  after  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  shall  have  given  to 
the  concessionaires  such  provisional  notice  and  such  default  shall  have  been  made  as  are  herein 
after  respectively  mentioned,  it  shall  at  any  time  thereafter  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
her  heirs  and  successors,  by  notice  in  writing  to  be  given  to  the  concessionaires,  to  revoke  and 
determine  the  several  licenses,  powers,  and  privileges  hereby  given,  and  inunediately  after 
any  such  notice,  every  article,  clause,  matter,  and  thing  herein  contained  shall  absolutely  cease 
and  determine,  but  without  prejudice  to  any  claim,  either  of  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  succes- 
sors, or  of  the  concessionawes,  arising  out  of  these  presents  other  than  a  claim  for  payment  ol 
any  such  rent  of  ;f  10,000  as  aforesaid:  Ftovided  always  that  no  such  notice  shall  be  given 
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undl  a  pforisional  notice  in  writing  shall  have  been  giren  to  the  coocessiooaires  calling  upon 
them  to  rectify  such  matters  as  aforesaid,  and  defauU  shall  have  been  made  in  so  doing  foi 
six  calendar  months  from  the  time  of  such  provisional  notice  being  served,  and  the  conces- 
siooaires  do  hereby  covenant  with  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  that  they  will  for 
the  better  and  more  correctly  ascertaining  the  amount  of  asphalt  which  shall  be  won  and 
carried  away  from  the  said  lake  keep  full  and  true  books  of  account  to  be  open  at  all  times 
for  the  inspection  and  taking  copies  thereof  by  such  persons  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty ,  her 
heirs  and  successors,  as  may  be  authorized  for  the  purpose  by  the  governor  or  officer  adminis- 
tering the  government  of  Trinidad  for  the  time  being,  wherein  they  will  from  time  to  time 
set  down  and  enter  the  quantitief  (as  for  as  the  same  can  be  reasonably  ascertained  at  the 
tine  of  shipping  or,  if  not  shipped,  of  the  carrying  away  of  the  same  of  the  asphalt  won  and 
carried  away  from  the  said  lake,  I  ton  of  ipurie  being  reckoned  as  equal  to  l^  tons  of  raw 
asphalt)  and  the  weight  thereof  and  the  vessels  with  their  names  and  tonnage  on  which,  and 
the  places  for  which  such  part  of  the  same  as- has  been  shipped  shall  have  been  shipped, 
every  snch  account  being  verified  by  a  declaration  in  writing  under  the  hands  of  the  conces- 
sionaires or  of  their  agent  authorized  for  that  purpose.  And  will  in  each  year  daring  the  said 
term  at  the  request  of  such  governor  or  officer  as  aforesaid  supply  to  him  at  the  shipping  place 
at  the  village  of  La  Brea  aforesaid  such  quantity  of  asphalt  as  may  be  required  for  the  erection, 
carrying  ont,  or  maintenance  of  the  public  works  of  the  executive  Government  of  the  island  of 
Trinidad  and  its  dependencies,  whether  the  same  shall  be  carried  out  by  such  Government  or 
under  contracts  made  by  it,  free  of  all  costs  save  and  except  the  cost  of  digging  and  carting  the 
same  to  the  said  shipping  place.  And  it  is  hereby  declared  that  if  the  concessionaires  shall  at  the 
expiration  of  the  said  term  of  fourteen  years  have  paid  as  and  for  royalties  hereby  reserved 
00  an  export  duty  to  be  paid  on  asphalt  in  excess  of  the  said  annual  quantity  of  30,000  tons 
a  sum  of  ;^28,ooo  ovei  and  above  the  said  certain  rent  of  £\o,oqo  or  (if  they  shall  not 
have  so  done)  shall  forthwith  pay  the  sum  of  ;^28,ooo  or  such  sum  as  together  with  what 
they  have  already  paid  shall  amount  to  soch  sum  of  ;f  28/xx>.  And  if  the  concessionaires  or 
any  or  either  of  them  shall  be  desirous  of  having'  a  renewal  of  the  licenses,  powers,  and 
privileges  hereby  granted  for  the  further  term  of  seven  years  and  of  such  desire  shall  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  said  term  of  fourteen  years  give  to  the  governor  or  officer  administer- 
ing the  government  of  Trinidad  for  the  time  beixtg,  three  calendar  months'  notice  in  writing 
and  shall  have  paid  the  rents  and  royalties  hereby  reserved  and  have  observed  and  performed 
the  several  covenants  and  agreements  herein  contained  and  on  the  part  of  the  concessionaires 
to  be  observed  and  performed  up  to  the  expiration  of  the  said  term  of  fourteen  years  or  shall, 
on  receipt  of  such  a  provisional  notice  as  hereinbefore  mentioned,  be  willing  to  rectify  the 
matters  to  be  mentioned  therein  within  the  time  hereinbefore  provided,  then  Her  Majesty, 
her  heirs  and  successors,  will,  upon  the  request  and  at  the  expense  of  such  of  the  concession- 
aires as  shall  give  such  notice,  grant  a  renewal  of  such  licenses,  powers,  and  privileges  for  the 
nmber  term  of  seven  years  at  the  same  yearly  rents  and  royalties  as  are  hereby  reserved  and 
under  and  subject  to  the  same  covenants,  provisos,  and  agreements  as  are  herein  contained 
other  tlum  this  present  proviso  to  all  the  concessionaireft  who  shall  have  given  such  notice. 
And  it  b  hereby  declared  (i)  that  so  long  as  the  licenses,  powers,  and  privileges  hereby 
granted  shall  continue  in  force  by  virtue  of  these  presents  or  by  virtue  of  any  renewal  granted 
pursuant  to  these  presents  no  asphalt,  pitch,  or  other  asphaltic  or  bituminous  substance  shall 
be  wwi  or  carried  away  for  export  or  otherwise  by  Her- Majesty,  her  heirs  or  successors  (ex- 
cept for  the  purposes  hereinbefore  mentioned),  or  by  any  other  person  for  any  purpose  what- 
soever from  any  lands  situate  within  3  miles  of  the  said  parcel  of  land  known  as  the  pitch 
lakr  which  now  are  or  at  any  time  during  the  said  term  or  terms  shall  come  into  the  (posses- 
sion of  Her  Majesty  without  the  previous  consent  in  writing  of  the  concessionaires;  (2)  that 
if  during  the  said  term  of  fourteen  years  or  the  said  further  term  of  seven  years  (should  such 
renewal  as  aforesaid  be  granted)  the  concessionaires  shall  lay  down  upon  the  said  parcel  of 
land  known  as  the  pitch  lake  or  on  other  lands  vested  in  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  at  the 
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expiration  of  the  seid  term  or  forther  term  shall  hare  in  use  anj  tramways,  piers,  breakwiten, 
or  other  improvements  for  convenience  in  transporting  asphalt  from  the  said  lake  and  loading 
the  same  upon  vessels  (such  works  being  of  the  valae  of  jf5,ooo  at  the  least)  Her  Majesty's 
receiver-general  in  Trinidad  shall  repay  and  refund  to  the  concessionaires  the  value  of  sod 
tramways,  piers,  breakwaters,  or  other  improvements :  Provided  that  if  the  total  amount  paid 
as  such  royalty  shall  be  less  than  such  value  the  concessionaires  shall  not  be  entitled  to  more 
than  such  total  amount :  Provided  always  that  if  upon  the  expiration  of  the  said  fkutherterm 
of  seven  years  for  which  the  said  licenses,  powers,  and  privileges  shall  have  been  renewed 
in  manner  aforesaid  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  snocenors,  should  be  graciously  pleased  to 
grant  in  lieu  of  such  payment  as  aforesaid  a  further  renewal  of  such  licenses,  powers,  ind 
privileges  for  a  further  term  of  ten  years  or  more,  whether  upon  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  are  contained  in  these  presents  or  upon  other  terms  and  conditions  to  be  hereafter 
agreed  upon,  no  compensation  shall  be  paid  in  re^>ect  of  the  same  works.  And  it  is  hexeby 
expressly  declared  to  be  a  condidon  of  the  execution  of  these  presents  and  of  the  herein* 
before  mentioned  deed  of  surrender  of  even  date  herewith  that  lo  long  as  the  said  licenses, 
powers,  and  privileges  shall  continue  in  force  under  the  provisions  of  these  presents,  or  any 
such  renewals  thereof  as  aforesaid,  the  duties  to  be  levied  upon  the  export  from  the  island  of 
Trinidad  of  asphalt  in  a  crude  state,  liquid  asphalt  in  a  crude  state,  and  asphalt  boiled  (whetbrr 
the  same  shall  or  shall  not  be  exported  by  the  concessionaires)  shall  be  the  duties  and  addi- 
tional duties  made  payable  by  **  the  asphalt,  pitch  and  petroleum  duty  ordinance,  1S85," 
and  the  ordinance  No.  I  of  the  year  1888,  intituled  **  An  ordinance  to  increase  the  duties  pay- 
able on  asphalt  and  pitch,''  and  that  such  duties  and  additional  duties  shall  be  neither  increased 
nor  diminished  and  that  no  act  or  ordinance  of  the  said  legislative  council  of  Trinidad  whidi 
shall  m  any  way  vary  the  amount  of  such  duties  and  additional  duties  during  such  period  v 
aforesaid  shall  receive  the  royal  assent  In  witness  whereof  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  hath 
caused  to  be  affixed  hereto  the  public  seal  of  her  said  island  of  THnidad,  and  the  said  Joseph 
Weedon  Previt6,  Henry  Alfred  Greig,  and  the  said  New  York  and  Trinidad  Asphalt  Com- 
pany have  respectively  executed  this  deed  by  their  attorney,  Thomas  Alexander  Finlayson,of 
the  town  of  Port-of-Spain,  in  the  said  island  of  Trinidad,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

THOS.  A.  FINLAYSON, 
Attorney  of  Joseph  Weedon  PreviU  and  of  Henry  Alfred  Greig. 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  by  Thomas  Alexander  Flnlayson  as  the  attorney  and  for  and 
in  the  name  and  as  the  act  and  deed  of  the  above-named  Jo0q)h  Weedon  Rreviti  and  Hemy 
Alfred  Greig  in  the  presence  of 

A.  C  ROSS, 
'CUrk  Ugidaime  CnmdL 

THE  NEW  YORK  AND  TRINIDAD  ASPHALT  COMPANY, 

By  their  attorney ^  Tkos,  A,  FM^en, 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  by  Thomas  Alexander  Finligrson,  of  Port-of-%)ain,  as  the 
attorney  and  for  and  in  the  name  and  as  the  act  and  deed  of  the  New  Yoric  and  Trinidad 
Asphalt  Company  in  the  presence  of 

A.  C  ROSS, 
Cierh  LegtskUwe  CotmciL 

Executed  before  me, 

S.  H.  GATTY, 
SmrrisUr  at  Lafm 

WiLUAM  Robinson, 

Governor  of  jyinidmU 
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EXTENSION  OP  THE  CONCESSION. 

[Inclosure  3  in  Consul  Pierce's  report.] 

This  deed  made  the  28th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  1 89 1,  between  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
of  one  part  and  the  Trinidad  Asphalt  Company,  being  a  trading  company  duly  incorporated 
under  the  law  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  one  of  the  United  States, 
having  a  principal  office  at  No.  i  Broadway  in  the  city,  county,  and  State  of  New  York,  one 
of  the  United  States  {who  together  with  their  successors  and  assigns  are  hereafter  called  "the 
company" ),  of  the  oiher  part  supplemental  to  a  deed  dated  the  12th  day  of  July,  1888,  and 
made  between  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  one  part  and  Joseph  Weedon  PreYit^,  Henry 
Alfred  Greig,  and  the  New  York  and  Trinidad  Asphalt  Company  (hereinafter  called  **  the 
concessionaires")  of  the  other  part  (which  deed  is  hereinafter  called  " the  concession *' ). 
Whereas  by  a  deed  dated  the  12th  day  of  June,  1889,  and  made  between  the  concessionaires 
of  die  one  part  and  the  company  of  the  other  part,  all  the  licenses,  powers,  and  privileges 
granted  to  the  concessionaires  by  the  concession  were  assigned  to  the  company  for  all  the 
residue  then  unexpired  of  the  term  of  fourteen  years  granted  by  the  concession,  and  any  re- 
newal thereof,  subject  to  the  rent  and  royalties  reserved  by  the  concession  and  under  and 
subject  to  the  covenants,  conditions,  and  provisos  in  the  concession  contained,  and  which 
thenceforth  on  the  part  of  the  company  ought  to  be  observed  and  performed.  And  whereas 
it  has  been  agreed  that  if  the  said  licenses,  powers,  and  privileges  shall  be  renewed  for  the 
term  of  seven  years  from  the  first  day  of  February,  1902,  then  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  will, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  said  term,  grant  to  the  company  such  a  further  renewal  of  the  said 
licenses,  powers,  and  t>rivileges  as  is  hereinafter  mentioned :  Always  provided,  nevertheless, 
that  the  conditions  hereinafter  appearing  shall  have  been  fulfilled.  Now  this  deed  witnesseth 
that  if  before  the  1st  day  of  February,  1909,  in  addition  to  the  sum  of  j^io,ooo,  which  has 
been  recently  invested  in  the  purchase  of  the  sum  of  jf  10,363  of  3  per  cent  India  stocks 
intended  to  be  held  upon  trusts  declared  by  a  deed  bearing  even  date  with  these  presents  and 
inade  between  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  first  part,  the  company  of  the  second  part, 
and  Sir  Montagu  Frederick  Ommanney,  Ernest  Edward  Blake,  Joseph  Weedon  Pk-evit^,  and 
Henry  Alfred  Greig  of  the  third  part,  and  in  addition  to  the  minimum  sum  of  j^i40,ooo, 
payable  during  the  term  of  fourteen  years  commencing  from  the  1st  day  of  February,  1888, 
the  sum  of  ^£28,000,  payable  in  respect  of  the  renewal  of  the  said  licenses,  powers,  and  privi- 
leges, for  the  term  of  seven  years  commencing  from  the  1st  day  of  February,  1902,  and  the 
minimum  sum  of  ;£70,ooo,  payable  during  the  said  term  of  seven  years,  which  three  last- 
mentioned  sums  together  amount  to  the  sum  of  j^238,ooo,  there  shall  have  l>een  during  the 
term  of  twenty-one  years  conomencing  from  the  first  day  of  February,  1888,  paid  to  Her 
Majesty  any  additional  sums  of  money,  whether  by  way  of  rent,  royalties,  export  duty,  or 
otherwise,  in  respect  of  the  said  licenses,  powers,  and  privileges,  or  if  on  the  said  1st  day  of 
Fdmiaiy,  1909,  there  shall  be  paid  by  the  company  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  any  addi- 
tional sum  or  sums  of  mooey  other  than  the  sums  so  payable  as  lastly  above  mentioned,  and 
if  the  company  shall  have  observed  and  performed  the  several  covenants  and  agreements  in 
the  coocessioD  contained  and  on  the  part  of  the  company  to  be  observed  and  performed  up 
to  the  said  1st  day  of  February,  1909,  or  shall  on  receipt  of  such  a  provisional  notice  as  is  in 
the  concession  mentioned  be  willing  to  recdfy  the  matters  to  be  mentioned  therein  within  the 
time  in  the  concession  provided,  then  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  will,  upon  the  request  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  company,  grant  to  the  company  a  renewal  of  the  said  licenses,  powers,  and 
privileges  at  the  same  yearly  rents  and  royalties  as  are  by  the  concession  reserved  and  under 
and  subject  to  the  same  covenants,  provisos,  and  agreements  as  are  in  the  concession  con- 
tained, save  as  herdnafter  provided,  for  an  additional  year  in  respect  of  each  ;f  4,000  of  such 
additional  sums  of  money  so  paid  as  aforesaid :  Provided  always  that  the  term  of  such  re- 
newal shall  in  no  case  exceed  twenty-one  years.  And  it  b  hereby  declared  that  the  said 
renewal  of  the  said  licmscs,  powers,  and  privil^;ct  shall  for  all  poiposes  be  deemed  to  be  a 
renewal  thereof  gnmted  pursuant  to  the  coocesston  within  the  meaning  thereof:  Fh>vided 
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always,  and  it  is  hereby  declared,  that  the  proyisions  of  the  concession  entitling  the  conces- 
sionaires to  elect  not  to  f>ay  the  yearly  rent  of  ;f  10,000  by  the  concession  reserved  and  to  so 
determine  the  concession  shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  renewal  thereof  for  any  term  com- 
mencing from  the  1st  day  of  February,  1909,  granted  in  pursuance  of  these  presents,  and  any 
such  term  for  which  the  said  licenses,  powers,  and  privileges  shall  be  so  renewed  as  aforesaid 
shall  not  be  determinable  by  the  company  for  any  other  reason  than  that  the  pitch  lake  has 
failed  to  give  an  annual  supply  of  30,000  tons  of  asphalt,  except  after  one  year's  notice  in 
writing  to  expire  on  the  31st  day  of  January,  to  be  given  by  the  company  to  the  governor  ch* 
ofTicer  administering  the  government  of  Trinidad  for  the  time  being  or  on  payment  in  lien  of 
such  notice  of  a  fine  of  j^l  5,000:  Provided  also,  and  it  is  hereby  expressly  declared,  that  if 
in  pursuance  of  these  presents  a  renewal  of  the  said  licenses,  powers,  and  privileges  shall  be 
granted  for  any  term  of  at  least  ten  years,  commencing  from  the  first  day  of  February,  1 909, 
no  compensation  shall  be  f>aid  to  the  company  in  respect  of  any  tramways,  piers,  breakwaters, 
or  other  improvements  for  convenience  in  transporting  asphalt  from  the  pitch  lake  and  loading 
the  same  upon  vessels,  whether  such  works  shall  have  been  laid  down  by  the  company  or  the 
concessionaires  or  either  of  them,  nor  shall  the  company  be  entitled  to  any  further  renewal 
of  the  said  licenses,  powers,  and  privileges  in  lieu  of  the  payment  of  any  compensation  in 
respect  of  the  same  works. 

In  witness  whereof  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  hath  caused  to  be  affixed  hereto  the  public 
seal  of  her  said  island  of  Trinidad  and  the  Trinidad  Asphalt  Company  have  caused  their 
common  seal  to  be  affixed  hereto  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

[seal.]  WILLIAM  ROBINSON, 


[SRAL.]  AMZI  LORENZO  BARBER. 

DELOS  OLCOTT  WICKHAM, 
FRANCIS  VINTON  GREENE, 

Secr^ary. 

The  common  seal  of  the  Trinidad  Asphalt  Company  was  hereunto  affixed  by  the  authority 
of  the  directors  of  the  said  company  and  in  the  presence  of  Amzi  Lorenzo  Barber,  of  the 
village  of  Edgewater,  county  of  Richmond,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  merchant,  and  Delos  Olcott  Wickham,  of  No.  230  West  Fifty-ninth  street,  city 
of  New  York,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  merchant,  two  of  the  directors  of  the  said  company, 
and  in  the  presence  of  and  countersigned  by  Francis  Vinton  Greene,  of  the  Tillage  of  Edge- 
water,  county  of  Richmond,  in  the  State  of  New  York  aforesaid,  civil  engineer,  as  secretary 
of  the  said  company,  in  the  presence  of  Newton  Clark  Lyon,  of  Passaic,  county  of  Fkssaic, 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  clerk. 

NEWTON  CLARK  LYON. 


THE  GUARANTY. 

[inckMore  4  in  Consul  Pierce's  report.] 

This  deed  made  the  28th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  1891,  between  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
of  the  one  part  and  the  Trinidad  Asphalt  Company,  being  a  trading  company  duly  incorporated 
under  the  law  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  one  of  the  United  States, 
having  a  principal  office  at  No.  I  Broadway  in  the  city,  county,  and  State  of  New  York,  one 
of  the  United  States  (hereinafter  called  *<  the  company"  )  of  the  other  part,  supplemental  to 
a  deed  dated  the  12th  day  of  July,  1888,  and  made  between  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the 
one  part  and  Joseph  Weedon  Previtd,  Henry  Alfred  Greig,  and  the  New  York  and  Trinidad 
Asphalt  Company  (hereinafter  called  **  the  concessionaires  "  )  of  the  other  part  (which  deed 
b  hereinafter  called  <*the  concession").  Whereas  by  a  deed  dated  the  12th  day  of  June, 
1889,  and  made  t>etween  the  concessionaires  of  the  one  part  and  the  company  of  the  other 
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part,  all  the  licenses,  powers,  and  privileges  granted  to  the  concessionaires  by  the  concession 
were  assigned  to  the  company  for  all  the  residue  then  unexpired  of  the  term  of  fourteen  years 
granted  by  the  concession  and  any  renewal  thereof,  subject  to  the  rent  and  royalties  reserved 
by  the  concession  and  onder  and  subject  to  the  covenants,  conditions,  and  provisos  in  the 
coocession  contained,  and  which  thenceforth  on  the  part  of  the  company  ought  to  be  observed 
and  peifonned.  And  whereas  in  consideration  of  the  execution  of  a  deed  bearing  even  date 
with  these  presents,  and  made  between  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  one  part  and  the  com- 
pany of  the  other  part,  the  company  have  agreed  to  enter  into  such  covenants  as  are  herein- 
after contained.  Now  this  deed  witnesseth  that  in  pursuance  of  the  said  agreement  and  in 
consideration  of  the  premises  the  company  do  hereby  covenant  with  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
that  during  the  said  term  of  fourteen  years  there  shall  be  paid  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  under 
the  concession,  either  as  rent,  royalties,  export  duty,  or  otherwise,  the  minimum  sum  of  £140,- 
000.  And  it  is  hereby  declared  that  in  calculating  the  said  sum  of  ;f  140,000  the  company 
shall  be  credited  with  all  payments  already  made  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  under  the  con- 
cession, whether  by  the  concessionaires  or  by  the  company,  either  as  rent,  royalties,  export 
duty,  or  otherwise.  And  the  company  do  hereby  further  covenant  with  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  that  if  before  the  1st  day  of  February,  1892,  there  shall  not  have  been  paid  the  sum 
of  jf  ioo/X)0  towards  the  said  sum  of  £i^fico  calculated  as  aforesaid,  in  addition  to  the 
sum  of  j£'io,qoo  which  has  been  recently  invested  in  the  purchase  of  the  sum  of  ;£io,363 
3  per  cent  India  stocks,  intended  to  be  held  upon  trusts  declared  by  a  deed  bearing  even 
date  with  these  presents,  and  made  between  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  first  part,  the  com- 
pany of  the  second  part,  and  Sir  Montagu  Frederick  Ommanney,  Ernest  Edward  Blake, 
Joseph  Weedon  Previtd,  and  Henry  Alfred  Greig  of  the  third  part,  then  the  company  shall 
on  that  day  execute  in  favor  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  a  mortgage  in  the  form  set  forth  in 
the  schedule  bereta  And  it  is  hereby  declared  that  the  balance  of  the  said  sum  of  ;^ioo,- 
000  remaining  nnpoid  may  be  at  any  time  before  the  1st  day  of  February,  1892,  paid  by  the 
conqMny  to  Her  Majesty  the  (juten  in  satisfaction  of  the  covenant  lastly  hereinbefore  con- 
tained, and  the  same  shall  be  credited  to  the  company  as  against  future  pajrments  to  be  by 
them  from  time  to  time  made  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  under  the  concession,  but  shall  not 
in  any  case  be  repaid  to  the  company. 

In  witness  whereof  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  hath  caused  to  be  affixed  hereto  the  public 
seal  of  her  said  island  of  Trinidad  and  the  Trinidad  Asphalt  Company  have  caused  their 
conmoQ  seal  to  be  affixed  hereto  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

[siAL.]  WILLIAM  ROBINSON, 

Governor. 

[SEAL.]  AMZI  LORENZO  BARBER. 

DELOS  OLCOTT  WICKHAM. 
FRANCIS  VINTON  GREENE, 

Secretary, 

The  common  seal  c£  the  THnldad  Asphalt  Company  was  hereunto  affixed  by  the  authority 
of  the  dbrectors  of  the  said  company  and  in  the  presence  of  Amzi  Lorenzo  Barber,  of  the 
village  of  Edgewater,  county  of  Richmond,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  merchant,  and  Delos  Olcott  Wickhom,  of  No.  230  West  Fifty-ninth  street,  city 
of  New  Yorit,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  merchant,  two  of  the  directors  of  the  said  company, 
and  in  the  presence  of  and  countersigned  by  Francis  Vinton  Greene,  of  the  village  of  Edge- 
water,  county  of  Richmond,  in  the  State  of  New  York  aforesaid,  civil  engineer,  as  secretary 
of  the  said  company,  in  the  presence  of  Newton  Clark  Lyon,  dty  of  Passaic,  county  of  Passaic, 
b  the  State  of  New  Jeney^  cleric 

NEWTON  CLARK  LYON. 
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TRADE   AND  COMMERCE  OF  NATAL. 

REPORT  BY  CONSULAR  AGENT  HOLLIS,  OF  DURBAN, 
IMPORTS. 

During  thfe  three  months  ended  March  31,  1892,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  vessels,  of  a  total  tonnage  of  146,068  tons,  arrived  at  the  Port  of  Durban, 
bringing  cargoes  valued  at  the  total  amount  of  15,208,254.81.  Of  this 
amount,  ^206,325  worth,  or  about  4  per  cent  of  the  total,  came  from  the 
United  States  direct  by  sailing  vessels. 

For  the  nine  months  ended  March  31,  1892,  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  amounted  to  ^632,353,  as  against  1612,473.36  worth  imported  dur- 
ing the  twelve  months  ended  June  30,  1891,  an  increase  for  the  nine  months 
over  the  previous  twelve  months  of  about  1 20,000. 

The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  past  nine  months 
amounted  to  |ii 9038, 53 1.09,  and  the  imports  from  that  country  for  the 
twelve  months  ended  June  30,  1891,  to  114,042,631.27. 

For  the  year  ended  June  30,  1891,  exactly  3.42  per  cent  of  the  total  im- 
ports of  this  colony  came  from  the  United  States  and  79.7  per  cent  came 
from  England.  During  the  past  quarter  3.96  per  cent  came  from  the  United 
States  and  79.53  per  cent  from  England. 

A  considerable  amount  of  goods  of  American  production  come  to  this 
port  by  steamer  via  England ;  but  the  figures  covering  these  goods  can  not 
be  obtained,  as  they  are  set  down  in  the  customs  returns  as  imports  from 
England. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  American  imports  comes  to  this  port  by  sailing 
vessel  direct  from  the  United  States,  and  when  one  considers  that  it  takes 
an  order  five  weeks  to  reach  New  York  or  Boston;  that  it  takes  several 
weeks  to  fill  the  said  order,  charter  the  vessel,  and  load  it;  and  that  it  takes 
a  sailing  vessel  all  the  way  from  seventy  days  to  four  months  to  reach  this 
port  from  New  York  or  Boston,  it  can  well  be  understood  how  it  is  that  the 
share  of  the  United  States  in  the  Natal  trade  b  not  larger  than  it  is.  On 
the  other  hand,  England  is  in  direct  steam  communication  with  this  port 
Five  steamship  lines  run  between  the  two  countries,  and  a  sixth  company  is 
just  starting,  while  a  German  line  runs  monthly  steamers  from  this  port  to 
Hamburg,  via  the  east  coast  and  the  Suez  Canal.  If  there  was  a  direct  line 
of  steamers  running  between  the  United  States  and  the  various  South  African 
ports,  the  American  exporters  would  be  enabled  to  extend  their  trade  here 
wonderfully. 

A  number  of  staple  lines  of  goods  are  at  present  imported  exclusively 
from  England  and  the  Continent,  and  in  these  lines  there  is  no  American 
competition.  Take,  for  instance,  ale  and  beer,  of  which  ^82,000  worth  is  im- 
ported, as  shown  in  the  table  of  imports.  If  American  beer  was  pushed  in 
this  market  and  could  be  shipped  and  forwarded  with  dispatch,  it  would 
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take  well,  provided  it  was  bottled  in  the  same  sized  bottles  as  the  English 
and  German  beers.  American  spirits,  apothecary  ware  (drugs,  chemicals, 
perfumes,  etc.),  plated  ware,  flour,  glassware,  firearms,  machine  tools,  and 
a  number  of  other  articles  could  also  be  introduced  in  this  market. 

TabU  showing  the  principal  imports  into  the  colony  of  Natal  during  the  quarter  ended  Marth 

SI,  iSgj, 


Axtkles. 


Agncokniml  tmpl«ments......».. ^ 

Aie  and  beer....^...»,MM i,,n,i_i 

Apporcland  slops ^..«^..^.. 

Apochecairy  ware........ ......m. 

Cabinet  axmI  upholstered  wax««......— .^ 

Cofiec. ^ «.^..-« 

Fkxir,  meal,  and  bean.. .«..•... 

Giau  and  glaa&-ware 

Gons  and  pistols  (943  in  number)....... 

Dry  goods ...^...m.... ^^,»^,, 

Inoof  all  sorts......... 

Leather,  manuiactured..................... 

Machinery >...>»......>.....>......... 

OUflicns*  ffrtai^.,....,... 

Oib  of  all   kinds  (378,757  Imperial 
galloos) 


Value. 


|96,6oo.oo 

8a, 000. 00 

5x9,000.00 

900,000.00 

88,000.00 

141,000.00 

ti9,ooo.oo 

40,000.00 

19,500.00 

490,000.00 

803,000.00 

390,000.00 

900,000.00 

118,000.00 

73>^*oo.oo 


Articles. 


Plate  and  jewelry 

Preserved  and  canoed  provisions  and 

friiit.- «... 

Saddlery  and  hanms 

Soap- ., „ 

SpiriU  of  all  kinds  (71.706  imperial 

gallons) 

Stationery 

Tobacco  and  dgars.. 

Woolen  manufactures  and  goods. 

Wine. ^ 

All  other  artides  BOl  otherwise  sped. 

fied 

Total 


Value. 


^16,500.00 

89,000.00 
95,000.00 
36,000.00 

140,000.00 
50,000.00 
30,000.00 

160,000.00 
33,500.00 

1,816,154.81 


5,908,954.81 


EXPORTS. 

During  the  past  quarter  this  colony  exported  goods  of  the  total  value  of 
{2,206,663.57.  About  three-fourths  of  these  exports  went  to  England  and 
about  one-sixth  was  exported  overland  to  the  interior  states.  Of  wool 
121,126.73  worth  and  11,623.66  worth  of  goatskins  went  to  the  United 
States  by  steamer  via  England.  These  amounts  are  not  shown  in  either  of 
the  tables,  for  the  reason  that  the  said  tables  are  taken  from  the  Natal  cus- 
toms returns;  and  in  these  returns  all  goods  going  to  England  are  classed  as 
exports  to  England,  irrespective  of  their  final  destination. 

The  largest  product  of  the  colony  exported  was  wool,  to  the  amount  of 
1994,000  worth,  though  this  is  a  slight  £edling  off  from  the  amount  shipped 
during  the  corresponding  quarter  last  year,  caused,  I  am  informed,  by  the 
£Eurmers  holding  back  their  wool  in  the  hope  of  getting  better  prices  later  on. 

There  has  been  considerable  inquiry  from  the  United  States  lately  for 
particulars  about  the  Natal  wools,  and  a  number  of  firms  here  have  informed 
me  that  they  are  making  arrangements  to  ship  wool  to  the  United  States, 
and  that  they  anticipate  a  large  trade  during  the  coming  season.  Here,  too, 
the  necessity  of  direct  steam  communication  is  realized,  for  I  am  also  in- 
formed that  a  much  larger  trade  could  be  done  if  there  was  a  direct  steam 
line  to  the  United  States.  At  present  goods  going  by  steamer  from  here  to 
the  United  States  have  first  to  go  to  England  and  thence  transshipped  by 
other  steamers  to  the  United  States,  and  freight  rates  consequently  rule 
high.  At  present  the  average  rate  from  Durban  (Natal)  to  New  York  is  i 
cent  per  pound  and  10  per  cent  primage.     The  desire  for  quick  dispatch 
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is  such  that  now  shippers  will  not  look  at  a  sailing  vessel,  and  many  that 
would  take  freights  at  low  rates  have  to  go  away  in  ballast. 

Next  on  the  list  of  exports  comes  raw  sugar,  38,430  cwts.,  valued  at 
|;i  10,000,  having  been  shipped  during  the  quarter.  The  greater  part  of 
this  sugar  went  to  England,  though  considerable  quantities  went  to  Cape 
Colony  and  other  South  African  states.  Although  the  sugar  industry  is  not 
yet  out  of  the  experimental  stage,  enough  is  raised  and  refined  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  colony  and  to  leave  a  surplus  for  export.  As  the  sugar-growers 
get  to  better  understand  the  business  more  sugar  is  sure  to  be  raised,  and  in 
all  probability  this  colony  will  before  long  have  a  good  standing  as  a  sugar 
producing  and  exporting  country. 

Coal  follows  on  the  list,  14,382  tons,  valued  at  ^68,300,  having  been 
exported  during  the  quarter.  Of  this  amount  9,000  tons  were  shipped 
during  the  month  of  March,  almost  all  of  which  was  bunkered  for  steam- 
ship consumption.  A  number  of  coal  mines  are  being  worked  at  present 
in  Natal,  but  the  Dundee  mine  leads  them  all,  both  in  quality  and  quantity 
of  output.  All  the  coal  exported  was  from  the  Dundee  mine,  as  is  about 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  coal  consumed  in  the  colony.  The  quality  of  the 
coal  from  this  mine  is  steadily  increasing  as  it  is  deepened  and  opened  out, 
and  at  present  writing  tests  by  engineers  of  this  coal  under  steamship 
boilers  show  that  its  consumption  is  about  equal  to  Scotch  and  only  about 
7  per  cent  more  than  the  best  Welsh.  The  output  of  this  mine  for  the 
month  of  March  was  12,000  tons  and  for  the  quarter  31,040  tons.  This 
mine  has  contracts  with  sixty-three  different  steamship  companies  and  own- 
ers to  coal  all  their  vessels  coming  to  this  port.  The  British  and  Portu- 
guese Governments  make  this  their  principal  coaling  port  in  southeast 
Africa,  and  during  the  past  quarter  three  English  and  two  Portuguese  men- 
o^war  coaled  here.  The  increase  in  the  coal  trade  has  been  so  great  that 
the  Dundee  company  has  had  to  put  down  two  more  shafts,  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  double  their  output.  An  extensive  electric  plant  is  also  being 
introduced  into  this  mine,  and  before  long  all  drilling  and  lighting  will  be 
done  by  electricity.  It  can  safely  be  said  that  any  vessel,  no  matter  what 
her  capacity  is,  can  be  speedily  coaled  at  this  port,  even  if  her  arrival  is 
unexpected  and  without  notice.  Supplying  first-class  coal  at  a  cost  of 
about  $5  per  ton,  this  port  bids  fair  to  become  the  best  coaling  station  in 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

Next  to  coal  come  ox  and  cow  hides,  to  the  number  of  52,415,  valued 
at  $43,000,  followed  by  96,297  sheep,  calf,  and  goatskins,  valued  at  $20,000. 

The  lead,  silver,  and  gold  ores  shown  in  the  table  were  mined  in  the 
interior  states  and  shipped  through  this  port. 

Other  articles  appear  in  the  table  which,  although  small  in  amount  at 
present,  are  sure  to  come  to  the  front  some  day  as  large  products  of  this 
colony,  viz,  bark  (black  wattle)  and  tea. 

One  of  the  smallest  items  in  the  table  is  that  of  plants  and  bulbs — $75 
worth.     This  item  seems  to  be  almost  too  small  to  be  worth  mentioning. 
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but  it  may  be  of  interest,  however,  to  the  large  number  of  people  in  the 
United  States  who  deal  in  these  articles  and  to  the  larger  number  who  are 
r^^ular  purchasers  of  the  same.  During  the  September  quarter  of  1891 
{1,643  worth  of  bulbs  were  shipped  from  this  port  to  the  United  States,  but 
I  have  been  unable  to  find  out  how  they  were  received  in  the  American 
market.  There  are  many  plants  and  bulbs  that  are  indigenous  to  this  colony 
only,  and  many  of  them  are  of  great  beauty.  The  American  florists  have  a 
good  field  here  to  obtain  many  rare  and  unique  specimens. 

Tabu  shewing  the  principal  exports  from  the  colony  of  Natal  during  the  quarter  ended 

March  j/,  18^. 


Quantity. 


Valtie. 


Antywrooc.. 

CoftL^ 

Bark. 


..cwts., 
..tons., 


Ostrich  featben.. 
Ploar,  meal,  etc.. 

Stnnr-...». » 

Firesh  fruit... ...m.. 


..package*  .< 

pounds., 

do 

do 


Aagoca  hair. 

Ox  and  cow  hides........ 

Buck  horns... 

Ox  and  cow  horns 

I  Toiy .......  ~.~ 


G<dd  qnarts......... 

^Terocc — 


Calf,  sheep,  and  goat  sicins 


Raw 


Wool«CKasj 

Other  ptoduds  not  otherwise  specified. 
Ominnd  in  tnuisit.M....M«................M. 

Total  


...w.........padcages» 

..« .cwts.. 

, pounds.. 

number., 

do 

, tons.. 

, pounds.. 

, » packages.. 

« do 

.«.do 

do 

M.. • number,, 

M».. gallons., 

cwts., 

do 

pounds., 

do 


3x 

M,389 

3»7a3 

1,370 

58 

X43 

8z8 

•»356 

49.435 

5a,4»S 

30 

73 

a 

3»547 
«3 

1,950 
1x6 

50,819 

38,430 

83 

95,948 

7,754»78o 


^150.00 
68,300.00 
6, 845.40 

950. 'JO 

650130 

480.00 

995.00 

z,  500. 00 

•,300.00 

8,000.00 

43»ooo.oo 

zoo.  00 

4,950.00 

50.00 

'7»35o.oo 

Z30.00 

6,400.00 

75.00 

90,000.00 

7,500.00 

ZZO,O0O.OO 

380.00 

5,500.00 

994,000.00 

4x4,273.56 

3x4, 955. oz 


•,086,663.57 


HARBOR  WORKS. 

During  the  past  quarter  the  bar  depths  have  steadily  increased,  and  over 
four-fifths  of  the  steamships  and  all  the  sailing  vessels  arriving  at  this  port 
have  come  inside. 

The  average  bar  depth  at  L.  W.  O.  S.  T.  for  the  year  ended  December 
31,  1891,  was  10  feet  9  inches,  and  for  the  past  five  months  (November, 
1 89 1,  to  April,  1892)  as  follows:  November,  12  feet  loj^  inches;  De- 
cember, 13  feet  o^  inch;  January,  13  feet  6^  inches;  February,  14  feet; 
March,  13  feet  11  inches;  and  for  the  month  of  April  up  to  date,  14  feet  2 
iochei. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  names,  tonnage  (net),  and  date  of  the 
largest  vessels  brought  into  the  inner  harbor  during  the  past  quarter : 


Name. 


Date. 


Tons. 


Dntft. 


Dumobin  Castle  (steamship).... 
Crown... 


Jan.  5 

Jan.  8 

Umlazi  (stcamsliip)... Jan.  19 

Gipsy  Queen Jan.  31 

Strathcsk  (steamship) Feb.  10 

Umkuzi  (steamship)- Feb.  13 

Chupra  (steamship). - Feb.  16 

Inyoni  (steamship) '  Feb.  90 

Lucina  (steamship) 1  Mar.  3 

Umhioti  (steamship).... 1  Mar.  3 


1.778 

653 

1,140 

453 
1,454 

1,300 

x,43» 
1,950 
1,689 
x,397 


Fett.    Inckft 
17  8 


"7 
«7 
«7 
»9 

18 

«7 
«7 
«9 
18 


On  April  4  the  Dutch  bark  Thorbecke  IV,  911  tons,  drawing  16  feet  8 
inches,  was  brought  inside. 

SHIPPING. 

J^abU  shcnving  number  and  tonnage  of  ships  entered  and  declared  value  of  goods  imported 
during  quarter  eniied  March  j/,  t8g2. 


United  Kingdom 

Bombay,  via  Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Madras,  via  Calcutta 

Rangoon 

Cape  Colony » 

Mauritius 

South  Australia » 

Germany,  via  Cape  Colony 

Holland,  via  Cape  Colony 

Portugal,  via  Cape  Colony 

Sweden.. 

Beira,  via  Delagoa  Bay... 

Delagoa  Bay 

Inhambane.. 

Madagascar 

Madeira,  via  Cape  Colony.. 

Mozambique,  via  Delagoa  Bay.. 

Quilimane,  via  Delagoa  Bay 

Zanzibar,  via  Dclago.i  Bay 

United  States^ „ ^^ 

Brazil.... «« 


TotaL... 


Vessels  entered. 


No. 


16 


«35 


Tons. 


17,5x6 


4,388 


3,3>5 

9S,5o6 

a,  099 

9,196 


4,671 


«5,8m 
SO 
35 


8,910 
640 


146,068 


Value  of  im- 


^,141,805.15 
30,ao6.37 

«38.37«.93 

•,919.90 

14.60 

74.058.39 

5.036. 8s 

•00,144.55 

»03.593«9 

68,086.80 

8,696.04 

97.  831.85 
45«-58 

81,890.94 

8,146.13 

4S«-58 

666.71 
«|6.44 
•4.33 
9«.46 
806,3*5.00 
"7,355.65 


5,808,854.81 
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Ta^  showing  nmmitr  and  ionnagi  ofsh^  cleared  and  declared  vakte  ef  goods  exported 
during  quarter  ended  March  j/,  j8g2. 


To- 


United  Kingdom.. 
Bombay  ...^„ 


Calcutta.. 


Ceyloa. 
CbcUb. 


Raogoofu 


Cape  Colony.. 
Bazbado0.....M< 


Sooth  Australia.... 


Vktoria.. 


HoUasd.. 


Cdd>es.. 


Bcinu. 


ddode  Mouth... 
Ddbgoa  Bay..... 


MocambH|Qe..MM ...  • . 

Qnifimane — »... 

United  States .. 

Bnxil .«......«. 

Sooth  Seas.^..............^^...... 

Exported  orerland  in  transit.... 

Total 


Vcssds  deared. 


No. 


Tons. 


8,0x8 

•56 

»,555 

x>454 
s,xsa 

^»34a 

9>S5i> 

3>S59 

■94 

385 


«»349 


«7.558 
7.a99 


746 
3.66a 

X,690 


Value  off 
ports. 


|x, 5x0,138.  ax 

1,970.  xs 

3,649.87 

749.44 

x8, 333.37 

•»433.«5 

X,  484. 38 

69,335.70 

5»39«.o8 

XXX. 93 

10. 46 

X,X73.88 

•6,75T.X5 
X4<^.oo 
•96.8s 
«3»46 

x6,589.9o 
88^70 

45,073. 5« 
3,98566 

8a.  73 

«43-3a 

53.53 

3,  •6a  55 

X3X.^ 

3x4, 955. ox 


3,006,663.97 


W.  STANLEY  HOLLIS, 

Consular  Agent. 
United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Durban  {Natal),  April  25,  1892. 


AFFAIRS   IN   GIBRALTAR. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  SPRAGUE, 

The  exceptional  activity  which  was  ruling  in  this  market  a  few  weeks 
since  in  the  demand  for  American  tobacco  for  the  purpose  of  being  smug- 
gled over  the  Spanish  lines,  as  reported  in  my  communication  of  the  27th  of 
April  last,  has  suddenly  ceased  with  the  revival  of  the  previous  rigorous 
measures  adopted,  thereby  rendering  the  contraband  trade  at  present  one  of 
considerable  risk  and  uncertainty.  It  is  also  reported  that  the  several  officials 
connected  with  the  Spanish  revenue  departments,  through  whose  medium 
it  is  supposed  the  late  slackness  had  occurred,  have  lately  been  called  upon 
to  account  for  their  apparent  neglect  of  duty — ^not  a  rare  occurrence  in  the 
annals  of  Spanish  administration. 
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Encouraged  by  the  recent  activity  in  the  tobacco  trade  here,  considera- 
ble supplies  of  the  weed,  chiefly  Hungarian  descriptions,  are  now  reaching 
this  market;  though  arriving  after  the  fair,  they  are  now  being  stored  to 
await  more  favorable  opportunities  for  disposal,  which  sooner  or  later  may 
occur. 

Important  supplies  of  flour  have  been  regularly  arriving  at  this  port  di- 
rect from  New  York  by  British  and  Italian  steamships,  and  are  at  present 
meeting  the  largest  portion  of  the  local  wants  of  this  town  and  neighborhood. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Black  Sea  ports  will  soon  be  reopened  for  the  ex- 
portation of  wheat  to  foreign  markets,  and  it  is  possible  that  American  flour 
may  later  on  in  consequence  experience  a  renewal  of  the  usual  foreign  com- 
petition when  the  British  and  French  markets  may  again  be  placed  in  a  po- 
sition to  supply  this  and  other  foreign  markets  with  flour  from  their  own  mills. 

The  crops  of  cereals  in  Morocco  so  fiau-  promise  well,  though  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  locust  causes  some  anxiety  in  various  parts  of  that  Empire. 

In  Spain  the  condition  of  the  crops  is  not  favorable.  Heavy  rainfalls 
and  serious  inundations  have  caused  so  much  havoc  that  the  outlook  for  this 
year's  crops  is  not  encouraging. 

By  the  accompanying  table  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  Italian  emigra- 
tion to  the  United  States  still  continues  unabated  and  is  likely  to  last  through- 
out the  summer  months,  which  speaks  unfavorably  as  regards  the  condition 
of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 

TabU  showing  the  number  of  emigrants  on  board  of  steamships  that  have  entered  the  port  •/ 
Gibraltar  bound  for  the  United  States  during  Afay^  i8g2. 


Name  of  vessel. 

Date. 

NationaUty. 

From— 

Desthiation. 

Number  of 

Elysia 

May     6 
May     6 
May   II 
May   11 
May    18 
May  25 
May   97 
May   30 

British 

Naples 

New  York 

984 
763 
459 
503 
7»8 
67. 
5" 
917 

Fulda- 

German 

Italian 

do 

British _ 

Italian 

Genoa         . 

do.„ 

Giava. 

Sicily... 

New  OrleuB 

Entella...... 

Sicily  and  Naples... 
Naples 

New  York- 

do 

India 

Arno 

Sicily  and  Naples... 
Genoa 

do „. 

do- 

Wena 

German 

British 

Califomia 

Sicily  and  Naples... 

do.- 

Total 

5,547 

HORATIO  J.  SPRAGUE, 

Consul, 
United  States  Consulate, 

Gibraltar f  June  7,  i8gi* 


THE  HOP  PRODUCT  OF  GERMANY  AND  EUROPE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  MASON,  OF  FRANKFORT, 

In  the  last  report  from  this  office  (August  15)  on  the  condition  of  the 
hop  vines  in  Germany  and  the  outlook  for  the  crop  of  the  present  year  it 
was  stated  that  the  weather  during  the  whole  of  July  and  the  first  half  of 
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August  had  been  exceptioDally  hot  and  dry,  and  that,  as  a  result  of  these 
conditions,  the  hop  vines  were  at  that  time  in  many  districts  shorter  and  less 
luxuriant  in  growth  than  is  usual  in  an  average  year.  The  heat  and  drought 
continued  unabated  until  the  31st  of  August,  the  temperature  ranging  as  high 
as  1 01**  and  even  104®  F.  in  the  shade  as  far  north  as  Hamburg  and  Bremen. 
The  I  St  of  September  brought  local  rains  and  an  abrupt  fall  in  temperature^ 
since  which  time  the  weather  has  been  unseasonably  cold  and  cloudy. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  intense  and  protracted  heat,  the  disease  known 
in  Germany  as  **  Kupfer-brand  "  (red  rust)  attacked  the  hops  in  many  locali- 
ties ;  but  how  general  or  severe  the  injury  has  been  to  the  maturing  crop 
can  not  be  accurately  known  until  the  close  of  the  harvest,  which  will  be 
finished  in  the  South  German  states  by  the  20th  of  September,  a  week  or 
ten  days  earlier  than  in  ordinary  years. 

But,  although  the  precise  extent  of  this  damage  can  not  yet  be  precisely 
stated,  the  fact  is  recognized  that  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  this 
year'5  product  will  be  affected  thereby  and  will  fall  below  the  most  accurate 
estimates  of  twenty  days  ago,  at  which  time  it  was  hoped  that  more  abundant 
rains  during  the  last  month  before  harvest  would  secure  a  crop  nearly  up  to 
the  average  in  quantity  and  of  uniformly  excellent  quality.  The  condition 
of  the  hop  market,  particularly  in  England  and  the  United  States,  has  given 
the  question  of  the  European  product  extraordinary  interest  at  the  present 
moment,  and  there  is  herewith  submitted  a  schedule  of  the  net  European  hop 
crop  for  the  current  year.  The  best  authorities  still  differ  slightly  in  their 
predictions,  for  in  such  matters  the  opinions  of  experts  are  controlled  to 
some  extent  by  their  interests;  but,  in  so  far  as  official  returns  and  the  best 
commercial  judgment  can  be  collated  and  harmonized,  they  indicate  that  the 
product  of  the  several  hop-producing  countries  of  Europe  will  be  approxi- 
mately as  follows,  the  statistics  being  in  metric  pounds,  or  half  kilograms, 
which  are  one-tenth  greater  than  American  pounds. 


Country. 

Quantity. 

Country. 

Quantity. 

Omnaay: 

Bavaria- 

WQztembaiK. - - 

Baden      «.. «.... 

5,000,000 
6,500,000 
3, 500,000 

Austria-Huflgary.^ ^ 

Belgium.- .» 

France- ^ 

Russia- « 

Gmu  Britain. „.. 

Total  for  £urope.* 

Met.  as. 

15,500,000 
9,000,000 
5,000,000 
8,500,000 
*36,ooo,ooo 

Alsace-Lorraine «mm 

Total  for  Germany .^„»,^^^, 

43,500,000 

tzoz,50o,ooo 

•Equal  to  40,000/100  English  poBDds. 


t  xoi,5oo  gross  tons. 


The  hop  product  of  Germany  has  fluctuated  from  year  to  year  during 
the  past  decade  between  a  minimum  crop  of  36,296,000  pounds  in  1882 
and  a  maximum  crop  of  711565,000  pounds  in  1889,  the  annual  average  for 
the  ten  years  being  52,542,100  pounds.  The  foregoing  estimate,  therefore, 
reckons  the  German  crop  of  1893  at  3,500,000  pounds  less  than  that  of 
1891  and  9,042,100  pounds  below  the  average  of  the  past  ten  years. 
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Official  statistics  now  show  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  155  acres 
in  the  area  of  land  under  hop  culture  in  Baden  and  a  decrease  of  340  acres 
in  Prussia  and  1,921  acres  in  WOrtemberg,  while  the  area  of  culture  in 
Bavaria  and  Alsace-Lorraine  remains  practically  unchanged.  There  has 
been,  therefore,  a  reduction  of  hop-growing  land  in  the  whole  of  Germany 
from  109,835  acres  in  1891  to  107,719  acres  m  1892. 

FRANK  H.  MASON, 

Consul'  General, 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Frankforty  September  lOy  l8g2. 


RAILWAYS,   HIGHWAYS,  AND   BRIDGES   IN   SPAIN. 

REPORT  BV  CONSUL  BOIVEN,  OF  BARCELONA. 
RAILWAYS. 

There  are  now  7,000  kilometers  of  railway  in  process  of  construction  in 
Spain.  The  greatest  number  of  kilometers  built  during  any  one  year  was 
764  in  i860,  837  in  1863,  and  766  in  1865. 

Almeria,  Soria,  and  Teruel  are  the  only  provincial  capitals  that  have  not 
yet  been  brought  into  connection  with  the  general  railway  system  of  Spain, 
but  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  various  districts  of  the 
forty-nine  provinces  of  Spain  are  also  isolated.  A  still  more  remarkable 
fact  is  that  only  one-third  of  the  fifty-two  strategic  points  that  could  be  used 
to  defend  Spanish  territory  are  at  present  provided  with  railway  communi- 
cation. 

The  total  number  of  locomotives  employed  in  said  general  railway  sys- 
tem is  1,200,  the  number  of  passenger  cars  is  4,000,  and  the  number  of 
freight  cars  is  i6,ooo. 

HIGHWAYS. 

Besides  the  18,190  kilometers  of  highroads  that  Spain  now  has,  4,000 
kilometers  are  in  process  of  construction  and  plans  for  1,000  kilometers  more 
have  been  approved.  It  is  intended  to  have  the  general  highroad  system 
ultimately  consist  of  35,942  kilometers. 

BRIDGES. 

The  number  of  bridges  possessed  by  Spain  is  as  follows:  Stone,  1,062; 
iron,  35 ;  and  wood,  73.  The  number  of  each  of  these  three  classes  now  in 
process  of  construction  is  989  34,  and  3,  respectively. 

HERBERT  W.  BOWEN, 

QmsuL 
Untted  States  Consulate, 

Barcelona^  June  j,  i8g2. 
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STAVES  IN   LIEGE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  DANFORTH. 

It  18  very  difficult  to  give  an  i^proximate  estimate  of  the  number  and 
value  of  staves  used  in  this  consular  district.  The  manufacturing  of  casks, 
tons,  and  barrels  is  so  scattered  in  small  workshops  that  it  is  impossible  to 
have  a  complete  or  even  an  approximate  knowledge  of  the  amount  manu- 
£K:tared.  Besides  this,  I  find  that  a  great  number  of  these  casks  and  bar- 
rds  come  here  from  the  province  of  Antwerp,  most  of  the  wood  being  im« 
ported  to  that  seaport.  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Russia  send  all  by  sea.  The 
larger  part  from  the  Netherlands  and  even  a  part  of  Cxermany's  shipments 
come  by  way  of  Antwerp. 

The  staves  most  in  demand  are  for  beer  casks,  and  are  all  of  oak. 

Most  of  the  staves  used  here  come  from  the  Belgian  province  of  Luxem- 
bonrg,  from  the  provinces  of  Liege  and  Namur,  and  from  the  French 
Ardennes. 

The  following  are  the  sizes  of  the  staves  and  heads  most  used : 


DoscripcUm. 


Length.       Thickness.       Width, 


Hiih 


Jnchts, 
as 
Mi 


huht*. 
lA 


IneJut. 

3it09 

aiK>9 
tit09 
sltof 


The  staves  of  barrels  for  »inc  paint,  nails,  etc.,  are  made  of  beech.  They 
nm  from  i  a  to  37^  indies  in  length,  one-fifth  of  an  inch  to  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  uniformly  4  inches  in  width. 

The  staves  most  in  demand  are  35  inches  long,  one-third  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  4  inches  in  width,  worth  %2o  per  1,000  pieces,  free  at  Liege ; 
and  37^  inches  long,  half  an  inch  thick,  and  4  inches  wide,  worth  %2\  per 
1,000  pieces,  free  at  Liege. 

These  staves  are  sawed  to  a  given  length  and  roughly  cut  with  the  hatchet 
at  the  forest  They  must  be  of  very  dry  wood  and  without  knots.  The 
finishing  is  done  at  the  cooperages. 

Staves  for  the  larger  beer  casks,  called  "full  tuns,'*  are  26  to  27^  inches. 
The  smaller,  or  "half  tims,"  are  2o|  to  22  inches.  The  staves  of  the 
"heads"  are  17  to  17^  inches  long,  3J  to  6J  inches  wide,  and  \^  to 
\\  indies  thick. 

The  most  desirable  timber  for  these  staves  is  oak  grown  in  cold  countries 
and  OD  poor  soil.     The  slow  growth  gives  a  firm,  close  fiber. 

The  trade  \a  local  and  comparatively  unimportant. 

American  staves  are  not  used,  as  it  is  claimed  that  the  wood  is  too  soft 
and  poroos  for  beer  casks.     Could  not  American  manufacturers  convince 
them  to  the  contrary  ? 
No.  145 ^• 
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The  total  importation  of  wood  of  all  kinds  into  Belgium  during  18S9 
was  of  the  value  of  79,043,765  francs^  of  which  65,000,497  francs'  worth 
remained  in  the  country. 

In  these  sums  the  United  States  figure  for  a  total  amount  of  3,712,698 
francs,  of  which  i>5i8,749  francs'  worth  remained  in  Belgium. 

The  most  important  amount  is  furnished  by  Sweden  and  Norway,  is 
CTcrmany,  France,  and  Russia  (which  import  in  about  equal  quantities)  do 
not  together  reach  in  value  or  quantity  what  comes  from  the  Scandinavisn 
peninsula. 

JAMES  R-  DANFORTH, 

United  States  Consulate,  Consul 

Li€g€^  May  St  1892. 


SAN  BLAS  COAST  AND  PEOPLE. 

REPORT  BY  MINUTER  ABBOTT,  OF  BOGOTA, 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  free  translation  of  so  much  (A 
':he  last  annual  report  of  the  captain  of  the  port  of  Colon,  made  to  the  min- 
ister of  finance,  as  relates  to  the  San  Bias  coast. 

The  description  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  uncivilized  Indians,  is  very 
interesting. 

The  recommendations  as  to  commerce  are  of  peculiar  interest  to  fbaat 
of  our  merchants  who  desire  to  continue  their  trade  in  those  regions,  and 
are  also  important  to  the  Government,  in  view  of  the  past  complications  on 
account  of  alleged  smuggling  on  the  part  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  regulate  the  San  Bias  trade  to  the  satisfaction 
of  both  this  Government  and  the  owners  of  vessels.  The  former  is  and 
always  has  been  disposed  to  be  as  reasonable  and  <x>mplacent  as  possible. 
The  latter  have  not  alwa3rs  appreciated  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  and 
those  few  who  wish  to  carry  on  their  business  imrestricted  by  customs  laws 
have  not  exhibited  any  ardent  desire  to  do  so. 

If  any  changes  are  effected  by  the  next  Congress  they  will  be  duly  reported. 

JOHN  T.  ABBOTT, 

AfinisUr. 

United  States  Legation, 

Bogotd^June  Si  i8g2. 


Gulf  of  San  Bias. 

[Indosura  in  liOnister  Abbott's  report.— Tnuislation.] 
FORTS. 

The  princqMl  ports  are  ChucninbAli,  Cardi,  Rio  CIdim,  Rio  de  Amcar,  Rio  DiiMo^FlaTte 
Grande,  Rio  de  Perro,  Play6n  Chico,  Rio  Mooe,  I$la  de  Paloma,  Agmlagaiidi,  Napagn^ 
Rio  Banana,  Rio  Mosquito,  Patugandi,  Sasardi,  Caledooia,  Canreto,  F.smachicnna,  Annik, 
Pala,  and  Cabo  Tibar6ii. 
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Each  TiBage  hta  its  «  ca^qae,"  bot  to-day  that  of  Sasardi  is  considered  the  diief  to  whom 
an  the  others  reoder  obedience.  The  people  are  rerj  snbmissiTe  and  respectful  to  eadi  of 
their  <<  Cannes.'* 

Every  year  a  congress  is  held,  ike  place  of  meeting  being  dianged  each  year  among  die 
uiueieut  tnbcs. 

When  a  matter  of  special  oonseqaence  is  to  be  oonsidered,  it  is  done  at  Rio  Diablo,  that 
being  deemed  the  most  important  point. 

Each  Tillage  has  its  <«ina,"  «tulete,"  "mila,"  and  "arzoqoete,"  words  by  which  they  call 
the  physician  or  healer,  soothsayer,  and  priest  of  each  tribe. 

CUSTOBfS. 

Their  principal  domestic  feasts  are :  On  the  tidrd  di^  after  ^e  birth  of  a  son,  when  his 
nose  is  pierced  for  a  ring;  when  a  girl  reaches  the  age  of  puberty;  and,  lastly,  when  she 
marries,  which  is  the  most  significant  erent  in  the  family  history. 

The  gbls'  faair  is  aUowed  to  grow  iinom  birth  mtil  they  reach  their  full  development, 
whea  it  is  cut  as  a  s%n  that  they  are  of  a  marriageaUe  age. 

The  Indian  boy  after  marriage  becomes  the  servant  of  his  £sther-in-law,  and  must  snbndt 
in  all  things  to  his  will  as  a  son  until  emancipated  by  having  a  marriageable  daughter,  when 
be  sets  up  lus  own  home  and  becomes  thenceforth  the  master  of  his  son-in-law. 

Two  days  before  a  mairiage  ceremony  the  women  conceal  all  weapons  belonging  to  the 
mesy  in  ocdcr  to  avoid  any  scdous  ceBseqaeiiees  firom  the  free  use  of  the  spsrituous  liqaar 
wlikh  they  call  «<chidia." 

The  men  aie  Tery  jealous  of  tlkeirwonien,andin  case  of  war  or  other  grave  danger,above 
an,  if  they  think  that  they  are  to  be  deprived  of  their  lands,  their  first  step  is  to  kill  their 
wives  asd  cfaOdien.  HappOy,  this  has  not  as  yet  come  to  pass,  but  their  strict  ideas  might 
eaaly  carry  them  to  that  extrenae  should  an  attempt  be  some  day  made  to  take  forcible  pos- 
seafan  of  their  territory. 

Tkey  are  extremely  superstidoBS,  and  give  great  significance  to  dreams,  considering  them, 
hke  insanity,  as  the  work  of  evil  spirits.  When  any  one  dreams  he  tells  his  dream  to  the 
soothsayer,  who  interprets  it  to  his  liking  and  pronounces  the  death  penalty,  as  he  also  do^ 
in  cases  of  insanity. 

Recently,  in  Rio  Diablo,  an  unhappy  woman  who  had  lost  her  reason  was  condemned  by 
fhe  casque  to  be  burned,  and  in  a  place  outside  the  village  a  pyre  as  high  as  a  man  was 
erected  of  combustible  material.  The  woman  was  enveloped  in  a  blanket,  placed  on  the 
pfre,  and  saturated  with  kerosene  dl.  The  fire  was  set  in  the  presence  of  the  tribe  and  of 
the'iMBtly  of  Ihe  victim,  who  eontemplated  die  sad  scene  while  uttering  k>ud  groans. 

Thewomcn,  in  the  presence  of  the  ca^Sque,  carry  the  cargo  to  the  ships,  and  are  very 
wdl  treated  by  the  crews.    The  men,  as  a  rule,  are  excellent  sailors  from  the  age  of  8  years. 

They  permit  no  foreigner  (and  for  them  all  are  foreigners  not  bom  there)  to  establish 
dwelling  houses  or  stores  in  their  territory,  and  to  such  an  extreme  do  they  carry  their  firm- 
ness in  this  that  they  will  not  even  allow  anyone  to  sleep  in  their  villages.  They  wbh  to 
exercise  absolute  dftninion,  even  to  the  sea  which  washes  their  shores.  They  are  skillful  in 
trade,  are  honest  and  thrifty. 

LANGUAGE. 

They  understand  English  and  make  use  of  it  in  their  reladons  with  North  Americans, 
who,  hy  frgqnent  intercmnrse  with  them,  have  accustomed  them  to  (heir  language.  They 
BOKover  ha:ve  tfieir  own  dialect,  in  which  all  the  natives  of  the  country  express  themselves. 

Thflf  have  bot  little  reg»d  for  Colombians,  whom  they  call  Spaniards,  from  the  fact  that 
tiisf  ne  the  CattiKan  tongue.  There  lare  not  .above  a  doeen  who  understand  the  Spanish 
hngoage.    Traffic  with  Pnerto  Bdlo  is  constant,  and  on  a  less  scale  with  Colon. 
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rbey  have  the  idea  of  dtrinitj,  and  represent  God  by  figures  erf"  wood.  When  they  die 
tney  believe  that  they  go  directly  to  repose  in  the  bosom  of  the  eternal.  Each  family  maka 
and  maintains  its  own  burial  place,  which  consists  of  a  very  neat  palm  hot  There  they  d^ 
the  grave  and  erect  a  stake  in  each  end  of  it,  from  which  they  hang  a  hammock  to  receife 
the  body,  with  which  they  place  a  diminutive  boat  and  the  arrows,  jewels,  etc,  of  the  detd, 
in  order  that  God  may  see  the  implements  with  which  they  maintain  themselves  here  qd 
earth.  These  graves  are  covered  with  boards,  with  earth  on  top  heaped  np  to  fonn  an  ardt 
The  grave  is  never  disturbed,  and  when  the  burial  place  is  full  a  new  one  is  irade. 

POPULATION. 

By  the  official  census  of  1870  the  tarritoiy  of  San  Bias  had  9,469  inbabitanlB,  bat  ^ 
population  is  supposed  to  approximate  20,000. 

HEALTH. 

Excepting  the  endemic  diseases  whidi  prevail  among  us,  the  only  epidemic  of  wfaidi  ve 
have  knowledge  has  been  the  smallpox.  This  has  occurred  at  relatively  long  intervals,  and 
it  has  not  as  yet  been  possible  to  combat  it  by  the  introduction  of  vacdne. 

AGRICULTURX. 

Forty  years  ago  the  oocoanut  palm  grew  almost  spontaneously  and  bdooged  to  the  con- 
mnnity,  the  fruit  selling  at  from  I4  to  ^5  per  thousand.  To<day  this  price  has  increased  to 
$25,  and  at  times  reached  $30,  since  the  cocoanuts  of  San  Bias  are  more  esteemed  In  the 
United  States  than  those  of  any  other  origin,  for  which  reason  they  sell  for  some  $$  per 
thousand  more  than  others. 

At  present  the  Indians  cultivate  this  valuable  tree  after  it  is  8  years  old,  and  the  property  is 
now  individual.  They  also  sow  cacao  and  coffee ;  but  the  first,  either  through  their  ignoranoe 
of  cultivation  or  because  of  a  pest  which  has  of  late  attacked  the  plants,  has  not  prodaoed 
good  results,  and  they  sow  so  little  of  the  latter  that  it  is  hardly  sufficient  for  the  coosanp- 
tion,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  those  versed  in  sndi  matters  is  that  the  lands  are  adifiCed 
for  the  cuMvatioQ  of  both. 

IMPORTATION. 

The  annual  imports  to  this  coast  are  estimated  at  about  #20o/xx>  in  silver,  of  835  mile- 
simoB. 

EXPORTATIONS. 

The  exports  are  estimated  at  about  |250/xx>  in  the  same  money,  and  consist  of  yfioojooo 
cocoanuts,  4,000  kilograms  of  tortoise  shell,  and  5,000,000  kilograms  of  vegetable  ifoiy, 
products  almost  all  of  which  go  directly  to  foreign  countries  in  the  boats  engaged  in  that 
commerce. 

PILOTS. 

Every  boat  going  to  trade  at  the  gulf  must  take  a  pilot  at  Puerto  Bello,  who  b  generdly 
paid  I2.50,  and  sometimes  $$,  per  day  during  the  trip.  In  my  opinion,  Uiese  pilots  should  be 
appointed  by  the  Government,  in  order  that  they  may  be  invested  with  more  authority. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

From  all  these  data,  whidi  I  have  collected  with  great  care,  to  the  end  tint  all,  aid 
especially  the  Government,  may  be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  Gulf  of  San  Blaa,it 
b  evident  that  something  ought  to  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  these  Indians  and  toward  shed- 
ding the  light  of  ctvilixatioQ  where  until  now  there  hare  existed  only  the  dark  shadows  of 
igiKNranoe. 
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As  a  begfamfaig,  it  seems  to  me  that  nothing  better  can  be  done  than  to  send  missionaries 
10  these  wOd  regions.  This  would  be,  at  the  least,  a  daty  to  hnmanity,  even  if  it  shall  not 
prove  a  positive  advantage  to  the  country. 

This  territory,  which  is  a  part  of  the  department  of  Panama,  is  entirely  under  the  control 
of  the  custom-house  of  Cartagena  in  respect  of  its  conuierce,  according  to  decree  986  of 
October  26  of  this  year  reforming  decree  867  of  September  25  of  the  same  year.  This  decree, 
in  order  to  be  effective,  makes  it  necessary  for  the  Government  to  appoint  a  special  officer, 
with  his  residence  at  Puerto  Bello,  to  guard  against  the  smuggling  of  merchandise  into  the 
Gulf  of  San  Bias,  which  is  generally  carried  on  in  small  boats.  This  officer  might  well  be  a 
corporal  of  the  custom-house  force,  or  the  matter  might  be  entrusted  to  the  mayor  of  Puerto 
Bdlo,  m  official  who  has  no  salary  whatever,  but  to  whom  a  fair  remuneration  might  be  paid 
as  a  stimulus  to  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duty.  At  present,  without  this  position  for  a  cor- 
porsl  and  with  die  mayor  without  salary,  how  can  any  real  interest  be  taken  in  preventing 
smuggling  when  that  is  the  chief  industry  of  the  town  and  in  leaving  the  occupations  which 
give  its  people  subsistence  to  engage  in  a  business  which  would  bring  in  nothing  but  curses? 

Now,  then,  although  the  decree  just  cited  provides  that  the  gunboat  La  Papa  shall  be 
always  v^ilant  to  prevent  trade  with  the  said  coast,  except  under  the  l^al  restrictions,  this 
oug^  not  to  be  a  dead  letter,  but  should  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  extension  of  the  boat's 
trips,  both  in  coming  and  going,  to  Puerto  Bello  and  this  port. 

On  touching  here  the  captain  or  conmiandant  should  place  himself  under  the  orders  of 
this  office,  in  order  to  receive  its  instructions,  since  no  one  better  than  its  chief  can  be 
thoroughly  conversant  with  what  is  passing  in  the  neighboring  coasts. 

I  call  attention  to  this  because,  in  the  various  trips  which  the  said  gunboat  has  made  to 
dds  port,  its  ci^ain  has  not  even  advised  his  arrival,  which  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  his 
nperior  has  not  so  instructed  him  or  that  no  legal  requirement  therefor  exists. 

If  the  decree  authorized  by  your  office,  regulating  the  trade  with  the  said  gulf,  does  not, 
after  doe  trial,  yield  the  beneficial  results  contemplated  (for  it  may  be  that  trade  in  merchan- 
^se  carried  from  Cartagena  to  the  gulf  may  be  nothing),  in  my  opinion,  in  order  that  the 
Goveromem  and  commerce  may  obtain  any  advantage,  it  should  be  so  reformed  as  to  pro- 
hibit absolutely  trade  with  the  said  gulf,  so  as  to  force  the  Indians  to  go  to  the  ports  of  the 
department  for  the  supplies  they  need  and  to  bring  for  sale  all  their  products  to  this  port  for 
expoctatioo.  This  would  render  it  practicable  to  ascertain  the  real  exports  of  the  department 
sad  would  bring  the  Indians  in  constant  relations  with  Colombians. 

If  this  be  not  deemed  expedient,  then  it  should  be  provided  that  the  only  ports  through 
wbidi  this  trade  may  be  carried  on  shall  be  Cartagena  and  Colon,  and  that  the  merchandise 
wbidi  may  go  from  the  latter  port  shall  be  subject  to  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
ever  the  current  prices  in  this  market,  and  that  the  formalites  for  this  trade  shall  be  those 
now  in  force  by  virtue  of  the  said  decree  No.  867. 

After  mature  examination  of  this  matter,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  the  means 
now  m  force  give  a  poor  result,  one  of  these  two  methods  which  I  have  proposed  should  be 
adected  iior  the  aooon^lishment  of  the  desired  end. 


FERTILIZERS   IN  THE   BAHAMAS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  McLAIN,  OF  NASSAU, 

In  compliance  with  directions  contained  in  the  Department's  circular 
of  Jime  2,  18929  relative  to  trade  in  fertilizers  in  my  district,  I  would  report 
as  follows: 

There  is  no  importation  of  fertilizers  into  this  colony  from  Europe.  A 
coDtideiaUe  quantity  of  guano,  or  cave  earth — a  rich  bat  deposit  found  in 
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caves  on  the  out  islands— exists  in  this  colony.  Prior  to  1885  hoat$it,ooo 
to  |i5yOoo  worth  of  this  deposit  was  exported  annually,  most  of  it  going  to 
the  United  States  to  be  mixed  with  other  fertilizers.  Since  1885  the  policy 
of  the  colonial  government  being  opposed  to  the  removal  of  any  fertilizers 
from  the  islands^  exportations  of  this  guano  have  been  prohibited  by  law, 
with  a  view  to  encourage  its  use  by  local  agriculturists.  It  is  not,  however, 
much  used,  being,  perhaps,  too  rich  in  its  natural  state. 

Within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  however,  a  demand  has  arisen  for 
fertilizers  in  the  cultivation  of  pineapples,  and  foreign  fertilizers  have  been 
introduced  with  excellent  results,  the  fruit  being  larger  and  of  better  flavor, 
and  old,  worn  fields  developing  new  life  and  vigor. 

These  fertilizers,  I  am  happy  to  say,  come  entirely  from  the  United 
States,  and  the  trade  is  rapidly  increasing.  In  1891  fertilizers  to  the  amoont 
of  3,175  barrels,  worth  about  j  12,000,  were  imported  from  the  United 
States  and  used  during  the  year.  There  will  probably  be  a  decided  incrretse 
in  the  amount  imported  in  1893. 

I  do  not  anticipate  that  our  manufacturers  of  fertilizers  will  meet  with 
any  European  competition  here.  We  have  the  trade  already,  conditions  are 
all  in  our  favor,  and  we  are  going  to  keep  it,  and  increase  it. 

THOS-  J.  McLAIN, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Nassau,  June  24.^  iSg2. 


PERUVIAN   RAMIE. 

RBPOR T  BY  SECRE TAR Y  OF  LEGA  TION  NEILL,  OF  LIMA. 

Permit  me  to  transmit  to  the  Department  a  sample  of  ramie*  grown  on 
the  estate  of  Sefior  Pinillos — ^La  Legna,  near  Lima — and  worked  tliroi^h  a 
machine  arranged  here  without  any  preparation  whatever. 

There  are  at  present  some  40  acres  of  ramie  planted  at  the  hacienda  of 
La  Legna,  but  this  can  be  doubled  in  a  very  short  time.  I  have  been  able 
to  obtain  the  following  data  from  an  English  gentleman  of  this  city,  Mr. 
Norman  Evans,  who  is  interested  in  the  growing  and  manufacture  of  this 
valuable  fiber  plant. 

The  plant  gives  four  or  five  crops  per  annum,  and  they  calculate  to 
obtain  10  tons  of  clear  fiber  per  acre  per  annum.  From  ^^38  to  ;;^3o  per 
ton  has  been  offered  for  it. 

Mr.  P.  D.  G.  Clark,  curator  of  the  Ro3ral  Botanic  Gardens,  Ceylon,  who 
was  lately  here  as  agricultiural  expert  of  the  Peruvian  Corporation  of  London, 
says  in  his  report  to  the  corporation : 

I  haye  also  been  shown  some  specimens  of  rhea,  or  China  grass  {Bohwuria  i»niMi),  iHikh 
was  the  finest  sample  of  this  valuable  fiber  plant  that  I  had  ever  seen.  It  measured  9^  kA 
long,  and  had  also  the  appearance  of  having  been  cat  too  soon  for  commercial  poiposei. 

^Sample  Mnt  to  the  AgricoUund  Departaatal. 
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These  samfdes  were  shown  to  Mr.  Clark  by  Sefior  Pinillos. 
The  machine,  having  been  made  here  by  unskilled  hands,  is  necessarily 
imperfect,  and  if  these  gentlemen  eould  obtain  proper  machinery  very  much 
better  results  could  be  obtained* 

RICHARD  R.  NEILL, 

Secretary  of  Legation. 
IterxD  Statbs  Legation, 

Lima^  May  28,  iSp2. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  PALERMO. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  FUGH, 

Since  my  last  general  report  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Palermo 
there  has  been  no  material  alteration  or  especial  feature. 

IMPORTS. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  imports  of  ji>oo3,836*23,  of  which  the 
sum  of  1(93,629.44  was  the  increase  on  the  part  of  the  United  States ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  England,  the  countries  of  the  triple  alliance  appear 
to  have  profited  most  in  the  increase.  While  the  imports  have  increased, 
the  exports  have  decreased  {11302,636.55,  indicating  a  rather  unhealthy 
business  condition. 

The  principal  articles  exported  firom  Palermo  during  the  last  year 
amounted  in  value  to  {5, 180, 408. 05,  a  total  decrease  below  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  of  119202,636.55,  while  the  decrease  to  the  United  States  was 
1 1 ,  250, 1 9  7. 30,  a  sum  even  larger  than  the  total  decrease.  This  latter  was  due 
largely  to  the  immense  damage  to  both  trees  and  fruit  by  severe  firosts,  snow, 
and  hailstorms  during  the  winter  of  i890-'9i. 

The  principal  articles  imported  into  Palermo  during  the  same  period 
amounted  in  value  to  {5,023,440.42,  upon  which  duty  was  collected  amount- 
ing to  {1,021,139.92.  The  largest  item  of  importation  from  the  United 
States  was  petroleum,  and,  while  Italy  does  not  produce  a  single  gallon  of 
petroleum,  she  imposes  upon  this  article  an  import  duty  of  about  200  per 
cent  On  an  importation  of  petroleum  to  the  value  of  {183,251.77  she 
collected  a  duty  of  {343,208.40. 

In  a  former  report  mention  was  made  of  what  appears  to  be  a  discrimi- 
nation against  the  United  States  in  the  enormous  import  duty  levied  upon 
petroleum,  coming  principally  from  the  United  States,  and  in  the  export 
duty  on  brimstone  and  sumac,  of  the  former  of  which  the  United  States 
takes  about  double  that  of  any  other  country  and  of  the  latter  a  very  large 
proportioa. 
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In  looking  over  the  items  coming  from  the  United  States  that  have  made 
material  gains  in  this  market  during  the  past  year,  it  will  be  observed  that 
timber  exceeds  that  of  the  previous  year  by  {45,881. 40;  lard,  ji  1,815.40; 
raw  hides  and  skins,  {7,564.04 ;  and  iron,  {7,000. 

Of  the  above  total  importations  to  this  port  only  {347,843.84,  less  than 
5  per  cent,  came  from  the  United  States  direct,  although  it  is  known  thit 
large  quantities  of  American  products,  such  as  com,  wheat,  cotton,  lard, 
and  sewing  machines,  reach  this  market  through  Engli^  and  other  hooses, 
and  are  therefore  not  credited  to  our  country.  In  the  case  of  sewing  ma- 
chines, there  appears  no  credit  to  the  United  States,  although  nearly  every 
one  in  this  market  is  the  familiar  Singer  make.  This  is  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  American  producers  and  dealers  practically  make  no  effort  to  gain 
a  better  hold  upon  this  market.  It  is  true  that  this  office  is  in  constant 
receipt  of  requests  from  merchants  and  manufacturers  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  for  names  and  addresses  of  dealers  in  given  articles,  ''in  order 
that  price  lists,  circulars,  etc.,  may  be  sent."  The  requests  are  complied 
with,  and  in  many  instances  such  circulars  and  price  lists  are  sent,  always 
in  English ;  and,  as  not  one  merchant  here  in  a  hundred  is  able  to  read  "^ 
word  of  English,  the  circulans  go  into  the  waste  basket  without  a  moment's 
thought  and  never  lead  to  a  sale. 

As  I  mentioned  in  a  former  report,  the  superiority  of  American  manu&c- 
tures  is  acknowledged,  and  it  is  believed,  with  a  little  push,  sales  of  American 
goods  would  make  astonishing  strides  in  supplanting  those  of  other  coun- 
tries ;  at  least  we  should  receive  a  fair  proportion  of  the  trade.  At  present 
German  and  English  goods  control  this  market,  because  sellers  send  their 
representatives  here  to  learn  the  wants  of  buyers  and  conditions  of  trade  and 
cater  to  those  wants  and  conditions.  I  beg  to  suggest,  if  the  expense  ap- 
pears too  great  to  justify  any  single  manufacturer  or  dealer  in  sending  his  rep- 
resentative, that  a  number  of  dealers  in  different  articles  club  together  and 
send  a  joint  representative.  If  American  merchants  and  manufacturers  wish 
to  extend  their  sales  in  this  market,  some  such  course  is  imperative,  and  the 
fact  applies  as  well  to  other  parts  of  Italy  as  to  Palermo.  Sales  by  paice  lists 
and  circulars  before  the  goods  have  been  thoroughly  introduced  and  the 
people  made  to  understand  their  merit  are  impossible. 

The  question  of  coal  is  an  important  one  that  has  hitherto  received  little 
or  no  attention  from  American  coal  operators.  The  general  offices  of  one 
of  the  largest  steamship  companies  of  the  world,  owning  and  operating  more 
than  one  hundred  steamers  of  all  sizes,  are  located  at  this  place,  besides  the 
company's  docks,  shops,  etc.,  and  other  manufactories.  The  immense  ton- 
nage of  coal  required  to  supply  the  demands  of  this  company  ( the  Naviga- 
zione  Generale  Italiana)  will  be  readily  appreciated.  Italy  having  no  coal, 
all  must  come  from  abroad,  and  the  supply  for  this  company's  lines  to  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Adriatic,  to  Egypt,  to  Australia,  to  India,  to  South  Africa, 
to  South  America,  and  the  local  lines  in  the  Mediterranean  being  purchased 
from  this  place,  will  demonstrate  its  importance  as  a  coal  market.  But  in 
this,  as  in  other  branches,  English  operators  come  here  et«ry  year,  makr 
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their  aaoiial  contracts,  supplying  this  vast  tonnage,  and  the  profits  go  to 
English  operators. 

EXPORTS. 

As  brimstone,  next  to  green  fruits,  is  the  largest  article  of  exportation, 
I  present  herewith  two  tables,  one  showing  the  quantity  exported  during 
the  last  five  years  from  Palermo,  Catania,  Girgenti,  and  Licata  to  the  various 
countries,  and  the  other  showing  the  quantity  exported  to  the  United  States 
during  the  same  period,  with  the  ports  of  destination. 

TMi  ikffwms  the  quantity  ofbrimstoru  exported  from  Palermo^  Catania,  Girgenti,  and 
Li<ata  to  the  various  parts  of  the  world  during  ike  last  Jive  years. 


Coontriet. 


1887. 


1889. 


Z890. 


1891. 


AnttmBa- 


Bai^aad  and  India... 
Fnaoe  aad  oolootea.. 


Holland 

Italy -.. 

Portdfal... 


Spain.. 


South  America... 
SwadoiandNor 
Tmkay.  .«.....„.. 
Unkad  States^.. 

Total. 


Cdmimrt* 

7,800 

87,13a 

69.»3$ 
a,6a4 
390»09B 
730,888 
136,109 
938,8x3 

aa,7P3 
636,966 
ax5,63a 
«74.739 

76,34a 
9,aao 

81,091 
x,x6a,445 


Cknimrt. 

11,505 

zx6,a46 

90,361 

6,036 

463,944 

677,086 

i6x,aa5 

7S»5a« 

36,309 

619, 6ao 

906,067 

«86,557 

44,6a9 

i»«30 

»#046 

18,94s 

1,667,451 


Qntiar: 


116,799 
100,783 
5*756 
509,640 
875,438 
aoo,2X9 
133,057 

3«»5»i 
565,794 
8x8.384 
339,890 

85,614 

•9« 

50,692 

38,967 

i,4i7,»5 


GaM/ar^. 
18,309 
1x9,384 

95,54s 
«5,«07 
3»5,30o 
933,871 
186,989 
>«3,39« 
»9.3«7 
5«4,59» 
a39»758 
300,517 

59,857 
135 

56,34a 
1x2,573 

«, 388, 893 


Camtmrt. 
4,  "4 
>33«5a3 

64,769 
837 

3*5, 5«5 
798,476 
«34,«89 
164,847 
35,358 

55«,455 
X55,8X« 

'64,409 
38,834 
3,188 
3«,770 
•7,038 

X,367,X83 


4,046,997 


4,5««,075 


4,568,866 


4,474,781 


3,809,536 


TaNe  showing  the  quantity  of  brimstone  exported  from  Palermo,  Catania,  Girgenti,  and 
Licata  to  the  United  States  during  the  last  Jive  years. 


Whither  exported. 

1887. 

x888. 

,889. 

X890. 

X89X. 

BaWnow. 

BoMon.... „ 

Bicakvater. „ - 

Caniart, 

«33.969 

43,900 

6,500 

X86,9X8 

7,797 

3,600 
S97#7«7 

Camt»rt. 
«»5»«90 

81,900 

Ontiart. 
X99,xxo 
64,350 

Caniart. 

39,500 

Cantars. 

156,845 

36,650 

8,190 

978,935 

Charfcatoo.     

Gn«Hfir                           

•9a»45« 
6,340 

3.950 
789,180 

x6x,i85 

358,33* 

Mohfla...^  «....«.«.„ 

NtvOflea^r. 1.,.....,, 

3,600 
797,305 

9,630 
10,400 

483,^ 
18,070 

150,730 
7,800 
8,450 

76,960 

X  7,036 
9,xoo 

6,500 
637,834 

PfMacda 

Hrfbddphia - 

P^  Royal 

ftofkkuta. „ .„ 

X46,435 
i3»ooo 

3!845 
13,360 

«53,309 
7,800 
16,350 

46,085 
30,6x5 
15,080 

"86,345 

89.198 
9,ioo 

7.670 

49,190 

96.590 

SaaFianciaco «.... 

Samnaah.... 

WBaiacion 

30,150 
33,800 

WooAnU 

Zante.       _.. 

Total ^ 

«,«6a,445 

«»667,45i 

»»4«7#«os 

',388,893 

i,367,x3a 
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In  the  shipment  of  green  fruits  there  his  be^ :  a  marked  decrease,  «s 
above  mentioned,  that  will  appear  fully  from  the  taUe.  prepared  of  the  numbei 
of  boxes  of  oranges,  and  lemons  shipped  from  this  place  during  the  year 
ended  September  30,  189 1. 

Table  shewing  the  number  of  boxes  of  oranges  and  lemons  exported  from  the  porivf  Paiermo 
to  the  United  States  during  Hie  year  etided  September  30 y  rSgi. 


BaUmore. 


Oranget. 


fiOflOB. 


Qraufcs. 


NewOri«UBB. 


Oimngcs. 


October ......... 

fiovttnDcr....... 

December 

January ^.. 

Febmaiy. 

March^ m... 

April- 

May « 

June 


343 
403 


8S7 
1,004 

SS9 


S,o8o 


X,9%7 

Xf7C9 


xS.356 
a3»544 
«7»444 
19,896 
S6,6$4 
«a,884 
9.649 
7.377 


33« 
«r.3M 
«4.3»3 
7,160 
«o,844 
30,^ 
40,asz 

14,595 
«8,3«8 


850 
xa,7«a 
X3,967 
5,46x 
a,o68 
499 


«>.4«9 
33.^ 
18,690 
44.467 
*>,30$ 
*B,6is 
7>.43S 
n,1^ 


Total 

Preceding  year^.. 


5,975 
S,X79 


5,9x6 
«,5«9 


165,804 
X3a,66z 


173,944 
ax4,966 


35,567 
•5, XT* 


«w,364 
S5a,oB? 


To- 


New  York. 


Qkaoges. 


Lemons. 


Totid. 


PhiWiddphia. 


Oranges. 


Lemons. 


Oxaoges. 


October 

November... < 

December 

January 

Febnuuy 

March^ 

ApriL 

May« « 

June 

July- 

August- 

September 

Total 

Precedix^  year.. 


«4 
8,a87 

77,077 
34,«40 
33.  "7 
56,341 
401,779 
26,055 
a,48tt 


33,441 
4<»,54« 
68,386 

34,495 
58,4*3 
69,400 
1x8,833 
"7,«73 
'35,975 
85,937 
x8,7ix 
17,096 


3,847 
7,879 
XX, 581 
6,6x8 
4i,x6a 
10,753 


6,3SX 
xa,oo9 
4,938 
8^859 

X7,439 
xx,o5x 


«,45o 


«3,5a3 


64 
3»,34o 

x«3,37» 
77,575 
65,49s 

X56,aas 
67,986 
35,704 
xx,309 


»,77S 
7«,SC 
IS9,I«9 

66,S47 
X3».95« 
HIM 
"99,977 
«74,<9» 
811,588 

85,937 
i8,7n 

«7,«9« 


978,433 
S33,X3X 


8o8,4xa 
899,63* 


83,990 
67,576 


84,163 
ISo*3»7 


569,069 
460,7x9 


1,999,099 


In  a  former  report  attention  was  called  to  the  large  number  of  boxes  re- 
quired in  the  shipment  of  fruit  and  the  impetus  given  to  the  purchase  of 
American  shooks  by  the  law  admitting  boxes  so  manufactm-ed  to  free  entry. 
Heretofore  the  importation  of  American  shooks  and  their  etnploytnent  in  the 
manufacture  of  boxes  has  been  largely  confined  to  the  sides,  tops,  and  bot- 
toms, using  a  tough  wood  obtained  from  Trieste  for  ends  and  the  middle 
partition;  but,  as  the  law  has  been  construed  to  mean  that  boxes  to  manii- 
factured  should  pay  duty  on  the  entire  box  as  of  foreign  origin,  it  idll  be 
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necesBary^  in  order  to  hold  this  trade,  for  American  dealers  in  this  article  to 
supply  a  wood  for  such  ends  and  middles  that  will  hold  nails  driven  into  it 
as  tightly  and  firmly  as  that  noi^  obtained  from  northern  Italy  and  Austria. 
There  have  been  no  importations  of  shocks  from  the  United  States  since 
the  above-mentioned  ruling ;  therefore,  the  attention  of  American  dealers 
is  called  to  the  necessity  of  supplying  a  material  suitable  for  such  ends  and 
middles  in  order  to  hold  a  trade  that  amounts  annually  to  {1,500,000. 

HORACE  C.  PUGH, 

ConsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

PaUrmo^June  14^  i8g2. 


AUSTRIAN   HOPa 

MEPOET  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  GOLDSCHMJDT,  OP  VIENNA. 
HOP  DISTRICTS. 

The  chief  centers  of  the  hop-growing  districts  in  Austria  are  Saatz, 
Auscha,  and  Dauba.  These  comprise  about  11,500  hectares*  under  cultivar 
tion  of  hops,  with  an  average  annual  yield  of  iao,ooo  to  130,000  metric 
centners,  t 

The  hops  of  Saatz  are  claimed  to  be  the  best  of  the  world.  They  are 
raised  on  about  7,500  to  8,000  hectares  near  Saatz.  A  good  middling  crop 
will  yield  about  50,000  to  60,000  metric  centners,  at  an  average  expense  of 
60  to  70  florins  per  metric  centner.  The  **Auschaer  Rothhopfen"  (Auscha 
red  hops)  are  raised  on  about  3,000  hectares  in  the  district  of  Rothlande, 
comprising  the  hop-growing  countries  about  Auscha,  Leitmeritz,  Raudnitz, 
and  Wegstadt.  The  produce,  known  under  the  name  of  "Auscha  red  hop6>'^ 
is  well  liked,  and  with  a  good  crop  the  cost  of  producing  i  metric  centner 
will  not  exceed  60  to  64  florins.  The  "Griinlande"  of  Dauba  comprises 
about  1,485  hectares,  producing  "  Griinhopfen "  (green  hops),  located  in 
the  following  districts:  Dauba,  650  hectares;  Wegstadt,  155  hectares;  Mel- 
nik,  214  hectares;  Leipa,  about  85  hectares.  The  average  crop  is  about 
18,000  to  20,000  metric  centners,  and  the  prime  cost  for  a  good  crop  of 
green  varies  from  48  to  52  florins  per  metric  centner. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  hop  districts,  which  are  all  situated  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Bohemia,  some  hops  of  a  lower  grade  are  raised  in  the  crown 
lands  of  Upper  Austria,  Moravia,  Galicia,  Styria,  Ccffinthia,  and  the  King- 
dom of  Himgary. 

HOP  acreage  and  yield. 

The  acreage  devoted  to  hops  in  1891  could  not  be  ascertained;  how- 
ever, it  is  presumed  that,  in  spite  of  the  endeavors  of  some  parties  to  limit 
or  even  to  lessen  the  acreage  devoted  to  hops,  in  order  to  realize  high  prices 
for  that  product,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  acreage  in  1891,  as 

*f  bectar*  ■■8.471  acres.  fi  metric  centner  ^aai^  pounds. 
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compared  with  1890  and  tlut  of  the  yean  preceding,  has  been  on  the  in- 
crease, especially  as  some  of  the  vineyards  destroyed  by  the  phylloxera,  etc, 
have  been  devoted  to  the  culture  of  hops.     The  acreage  of  1890  has  been 
stated  at  14,693^  hectares. 
Table  skewing  the  acreage,  yUld^  and  eomtmm^Hon  </  ko^  in  the  different  crown  lands  9/ 

Austria- Hungary,  the  number  ef  breweries,  and  the  quantity  of  beer  froduced  in  total 

and  per  head  of  the  population  during  the  last  Jive  yemrs. 


GnwKkadt. 


Acreagt. 


YtoUL 


Beer. 


NmbwoT 


Production. 


Total. 


Per  bead  of 
pop 


X891. 
Lowar  Austria... 
Upper  Austria... 
Saliburg... , 


Hectare*. 


Met,  cent. 

4,600 


llocavia. ..... 

GaUda 

Styria ^ 


Tyrol  and  Vorariberg.. 
Carinf  hia  ■ ,  ■ ........ .......... 


Bukowina 

Camtola «. m -. 

Trieate 

Boaaia  and  HerMgovliia.. 

Coaat  laada 

Hungary. 

Total....... ............ 

1890. 

Lowtr  Austria 

XJpper  AmtHa.. 

Salsburg.. » 

Bobenda 

Moravia. 

Galida.. « 

Styria « 

SUasia 


59,000 

s,oas 

1,850 

a,  600 

90 

40 

"40 


1,400 


Met,  eemt, 
io,aa7 

94, ate 
S.97« 
S»o^ 
e,6i8 
i,ais 
960 

535 
ao8 

«5 

»93 
75 
S« 

«,»75 


74 
•«4 

58 
748 
«54 
t6i 
6s 
4» 

•t 

8 

9 

a 

9 


Heciolitert^ 

•»69«»537 

».«>6,7»9 

3^*794 

6.375,446 

«»«4«»39« 

876.  "94 

747,944 

347,  K* 

•98,448 

«5«»77o 

67,548 

73,7ot 

59.440 

-,984 

at, 580 

766,989 


Liter*.\ 
90.8 
»«4 
196 

54 
13.8 

61 
6i.a 
34 
46 
to.4 
M-7 
34 
«»4 
a 
4-« 


70,870 


54,858 


«5, 079, 705 


676 


4,500 


10, 970 

•9* 
1,817 
i,6a6 


Tyrol  and  Vorariberg.. 

Carintbia ^ 

Bnkowioa 

Camiola 

Trieste.. 

Bosnia  and  Herz^ovina.. 

Coast  lands. 

Hungary. ..».. 


10. 5 


57,500 

tylOO 

a,ooo 
«,575 
SO 
•5 
150 
75 
•3 


10,1x5 
S.750 
z,iao 

•3, •30 
3,850 
3,033 
«,545 
1,040 
9«5 

•4,3*9 
ai3 

•05 

«70 
7« 
5 

1,640 


74 
■•4 

58 
766 
«57 
169 

67 


a,66a,io8 

986,938 

3^9,44« 

6,xza,86a 

1,185, 7<8 

866,^ 

696.839 

346.864 

3oa,94o 

163,138 

60,740 

58,534 

43,800 

«8,934 

1,51a 

546,569 


Total.. 


«4,69o.s 


66,000 


5^,437 


«,9«3 


X4, 38a, 407 


1889.J 

Lover  Austria m... 

Upper  Austria 

Salzburg. 

Bobemia. ^ 

Bfora¥ia...M.M........... 

*  36.417  gallons. 

ta.zi3  pints. 


3, 000 


55,000 

1,500 


9,700 

3,450 

»,075 

43,600 

3,775 


7« 
aa8 

60 

77^ 
i6t 


a,64i,9" 
873.38a 
3*9,973 

5,944,869 

«,«70,os« 


90-^ 
ia6 
«98 

ISO 

55 
M.5 

57-5 
6s.  s 

33 
47 
10.5 
ia.5 
33 
1.8 

0.3 
3*3 


«3 

18s 
99 

50 


tTba  acreage  in  1889  was  i4,4aa  hect>fas,of  wbich  5,546  hectafas  waw  fields  and  10,876  bectaraa  gaidaai 
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Table  showing  the  atreage^  yi^^  o^  ctmsumption  of  hops^  etc. — Continned. 


Crown  laadi. 


Hops. 


Acreage. 


Yield. 


Consamp- 
tkm. 


Number  of 
breweries. 


Productioo. 


TotaL 


Per  head  of 
population. 


1689    Cootiaoed. 

rm.la 


Heciaret. 


Tyrol  and  Voiarlbers...... 

Carimhia ^^ 

Bnkowina ....».».. 

Cannola. ~^~ ....... 

Tikste ...«. 


Met.  cent. 

8,000 

6,500 

60 

40 

aoo 


Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.. 
Coast  laads.....^.........-. 

Htmgafy „..........«i..~. 

TotaL 

1888. 

Lower  Anstria 

Dpper  AiiaCTia......»..M..» 

Salxborg- .-. 

Bohfmia, ....>..  ...»•»........ 


60 
1,500 


Met.  cent. 
3,100 
«,35i> 

Z,IOO 
1,185 

850 

•75 
»75 
350 

IS 
•5 

a,  400 


»74 


X4S 
«9 
8 
8 


107 


HectoliUrs.^ 
768. 34» 
S9«»3oa 

3>5.479 
«75»oo9 
149,210 
6a, 534 
49»"93 
47,800 

»4,99« 

404 

503,976 


76,005 


5x,4a> 


«,95a 


«3,7a8,43» 


3,600 


Motavra.........— TTT 

Galida 

Styria...... ........... ...««. 

Silesia 

Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg... 
Carinthia... •^^ 


ookowina.. 
CaniofaL.... 
Tiiette..... 


50,000 

a,  500 

S,«So 

6,750 

SO 

«5 

300 


Bosnia  and  Herx^orim.. 
Coast  lands........^....^.... 

HiiBgsry ....«»...— ^  «.«■»■»■... 


SO 
3,000 


9.310 

3,500 

z,ooo 

ai.ooo 

3,600 

3,000 

3,500 

1,150 

1,150 

800 

«So 

iSa 

»7S 

75 

38 

a,  500 


78 
•33 

59 
783 
166 
169 

67 

44 
X45 

9« 
7 
8 


Z09 


a, 537, 810 

906,596 

30a, 737 

5,467,340 

2,066,598 

738,368 

637,1x6 

309,2x8 

•67,385 

X4a,5X3 

60,703 

43,185 

46,300 

x6,o4o 

889 
65X,3X9 


Toial.......^ 

1887. 
Lower  Austria.... 
Upper  Aostxia.... 
Salzbacg«.».  M. ...  • 


70,300 


50,000 


«,97X 


13,184,036 


4.S00 


UonTfat 

GaBria,,..., 


Styria^...^. . 

SOcsk 

Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg.. 


RucowinaM 
Caiaiola.„. 


Tikste « 

Boniia  and  Hen^ovina... 
Coast  u»M>f 


45,000 

».750 

9,000 

6,000 

•5 

SO 

•SO 

SO 

100 


•5 

«.7So 


9.507 
3,500 
1,000 
31,045 
3,650 
8,500 
•,5«5 
1,098 
1,035 
800 

835 

190 

8x 
38 

5 

8,700 


80 
831 

57 
790 
168 
169 

68 

46 
X44 

94 
7 
7 

8 

7 

3 

Z06 


a, 7x6, 692 

913,913 

897,401 

5,504,633 

1,106,55a 

668,941 

654,509 

093,1x3 

358,483 

140,590 

56,018 

54,950 

50,400 

11,313 

«,333 

691,384 


Total.. 


63.5 


49.838 


«.979 


X3. 4x8, 1x0 


Liters.i 
X4 
Sa 

55.5 

30 

41 


0.1 
•5 


117 
1x6 
170 

98.5 

50 

12 

55.5 

53 

38 

41 
9 
9-5 

49.5 
«-3 
0.3 
4.5 


131 

116 
170 

99 
51 
10 
56 
SO 
37 
4» 
8 


0.4 
4.7 


•36.417 

No.  145 ?• 


1 8.113  pints. 
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Tabli  sh&wi$tg  tht  productum  and  c&ntumptUm  of  k^ps,  conmmpHon  of  maii^  nmmher  ^ 
hreweria,  a$ul  production  of  beer  in  Austria- Hungary  during  the  years  iSBy^gi. 


Hops. 


Yield.         CooMunpdon. 


umption 
auUt. 


Brcwttrics.        ProdnctioB. 


1887 

z8S8 

1889 

1890 

1891 


MH.  c€nt. 
63,500 

70,  MO 
76,0*5 
68,000 
70,870 


Met.  ctut. 

49.838 
50,000 
51,400 

5^437 
54.858 


Met.c^nt. 

S»«85,736 
3*050, 5»9 
3*549*564 
3.438,45a 
S.<>S0,07a 


»*979 
«*97» 
1,95a 
»*9«3 
1,871 


HteUUttn. 
13,4x8,  no 
13,184,016 
X3*7«8,43i 
i4,38«,407 
«5.079.T85 


The  area  cultivated  with  hops  in  Austria,  according  to  the  annual  report 
of  the  minister  of  agriculture  for  Austria,  was  14,690^  hectares  (of  which 
3,744  hectares  were  fields  and  10,946^  hectares  gardens)  in  1890  and 
14,432  hectares  in  1889  (of  which  3,546  hectares  were  fields  and  10,876 
hectares  gardens). 

As  to  the  proportion  of  the  1891  crop  in  the  hands  of  growers  and 
dealers  on  January  i,  1892,  it  being  assumed  that  the  balance  was  in  brewers' 
hands  or  had  been  consumed,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement  that 
there  was  no  stock  on  hand : 

Met.  cot 

Yield  of  the  hop  crop  of  1891 70,870 

Import  in  1891  (according  to  official  statistics) 5,326 

Total 76,196 

Consumption  in  1891 54,858 

Export  in  1891 32,886 

Total 87,744 

There  was,  therefore,  an  excess  of  1 1,548  metric  c^itners  in  consumption 
and  export  as  compared  with  the  crop  and  import  of  189 1.  It  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  that  excess  was  covered  by  the  stocks  of  former  crops,  especially 
the  large  stock  of  compressed  hops  of  1889,  which,  according  to  the  state> 
ment  of  the  nineteenth  international  grain  and  seed  market  (189 1),  had 
been  entirely  exhausted  by  August,  1891.  It  therefore  appears  that  the 
stock  in  hands  of  growers  and  dealers  had  been  exhausted  on  January  i, 
1892.  The  proportion  usually  so  held  at  that  date  in  previous  years  could 
not  be  ascertained. 
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The  countries  to  which  the  hops  are  exported  and  fix>m  whence  hops  are 
imported  into  (or  shipped  through)  Austria-Hungary  and  the  quantity 
thereof  are  shown  by  the  following  tables : 

Table  skewing  the  qmantily  of  hops  exported  from  and  imported  into  Austria- Ihmgary  dur- 

ing  the  yean  1888-^2. 


1888.^ 
1889^ 
189a- 
189Z.. 


«a9«U« 


to  JtOM,  isGimive).. 


TaUe  skmmng  the  nu/oesnent  of  the  Austrian  import  and  export  during  the  several  months 
of  i88gy  i8go,  i8gi,  and  the  first  six  months  of  i8ga. 


Moatb. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1889. 

1890. 

X89X. 

x89«. 

X889. 

1890. 

X89X. 

x89a. 

J— »T    ......      , 

Mei.cent. 

•73 

167 

«4 

77 

69 

>95 

53 

86 

',965 

1,887 

x,a40 

849 

Mei.cemt. 
437 

•40 

««4 
xtf 

xxS 
x8x 
67 
",3*1 
1.585 
880 
356 

MH.cemt. 
•77 
•36 
«49 
158 
96 
H9 
M4 
«7« 
447 

x,o6x 
870 

t,468 

Met,  cent. 

459 
503 
xa7 
17X 
650 
154 

Met.  cent. 

•,03« 

x,ox8 

1,356 

x,os6 

670 

x,xo8 

6x8 

870 

3.857 

8,447 

5,958 

3,  as* 

Met.  cent. 

8,090 

',338 

74* 

453 

304 

3«3 

«S« 

375 

•,94a 

7,473 

5.603 

3,4*8 

Met,  cent. 

x,346 

985 

876 

636 

588 

39« 

384 

548 

x,708 

xo,4a6 

11,485 

3,513 

Met.  cent, 

",•96 

«,979 
883 
694 

Mraaiy 

March 

AprO.....^..... 

lf«3r 

\m^ , , 

7«9 
304 

Tnir 

A««g»t_ 

September 

October ^     . 



1>m*0ibfT 

****•***""*** 

Total 

5.94* 

5,83« 

5,3^6 

1.065 

9»,«9« 

•5,aia 

S>,88« 

4,88a 

Both  the  import  and  export  during  the  first  half  year  of  1892  show  a 
decrease  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1891.  The  import  from 
January  to  July^  1892,  was  1,065  ni^tric  centners,  against  2,064  metric  cent- 
ners in  1 89 1,  a  decrease  of  999  metric  centners.  The  export  for  the  same 
period  in  1892  was  4,882  metric  centners,  against  5,875  metric  centners  in 
1 89 1,  showing  a  decrease  of  993  metric  centners. 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  chief  transactions  in  hops 
occur  during  the  months  of  September,  October,  November,  and  December. 
Table  showing  the  countries  whence  hops  were  imported  into  Austria  in  t8gi. 


Coontry. 

Quantity. 

Country. 

Quantity. 

GoHiBfrr      

Met, cent. 

4, 933 

5 

x,o63 

1 

Serria............ 

Met,  cent, 
6 

Ytsly.     .  . ,-—,--- 

Unknown 

x8 

Total 

ROn^                                                                                               ..........r.T,., 

SaritjexiuKi 

•5,S^6 

•Of  tbis«  x8  metric  centaers  were  goods  reoxmed. 
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Tabu  ihcwiug  the  countries  to  which  hops  were  exported  from  Austria  in  i8gt. 


To- 


THflste* „^......^ 

F!ume*^ 

Hamburg  and  Bremen*.. 

Germanf m... 

Great  Britain 

France 

Italy 

Russia , 

Switzerland.. 


Quantity. 


Mtt.ctnt. 

3» 

3 

•.309 

•3.4«7 

801 

979 

3«5 

X55 

9*9 


To- 


Tnrkey....,^ 
Roumanian... 

SerTia« 

Denmark 

Netherlands.. 

Belgium.. 

Unknown 

Total.. 


Quantity. 


Mtt.etui, 

8 

«93 

1,130 

538 


3«,886 


*  Destination  not  stated. 

Table  showing  the  eousUries  from  and  to  which  heps  were  forwarded  through  Austria  » 

i8gi. 


From— 

To- 

Quandty. 

Garmany.......^......*....^.^...^.-*^^...^ 

Trteste* ^ ^ 

Germany m .....*.. 

Met.ant. 
8 

Russia „ ^ «.. 

Switzerland ^ ^.^.     .. 

Roumania ... 

«97 

SI 

IS 

94 

f 
34 

Bulgaria  M « .« 

Total  for  Germany ^ 

Germany „ ^„... 

Toul  for  Russia ^ ^^ 

z,i6o 

ml 

i.3»3 

«.49« 

Germany ... 

Italy- _. 

Servia.. „,. 

Bulgaria- 

Total  for  other  countries 

Gnmd  total ^. 

3 
n 
3 
3 

so 

•.67^ 

*  Destination  not  suted. 

This  grand  total  was  forwarded  as  follows : 


To- 


Trieste* 

Hamburg  and  Bremen*.. 

Germany- 

Italy 

Russia 

Switzerland- .» 


Quantity. 


Mti.cent, 

«4 

108 

«.394 

908 

•X 

«5 


To- 


Roumania-... 

Servia- 

Bulgaria- 

Total.. 


Qoaadiy. 


MH.ctmt. 
94 

BO 
» 


*  Destination  not  stated. 
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There  are  no  statistics  of  former  years  giving  the  names  of  those  coun- 
tries to  which  hops  were  exported  or  from  which  they  were  imported. 

The  range  of  prices  for  the  1891  crop  has  been  from  80  to  120  florins 
per  50  kilograms  (half  a  metric  centner),  which,  if  the  florin  be  calculated 
at  the  present  market  value  of  40  cents,  would  make  i4j^  to  21^  cents  per 
pound.  The  price  is  now  slowly  but  steadily  declining  from  the  highest 
figure  (120  florins). 

TaiU  sAawing  the  average  price  for  ^o  kilograms  of  Saat%  hops  at  the  openings  middle^  and 
close  of  each  harvest  from  iSy^  l^  i88g. 

Year. 


1S76... 
1877... 
1878... 
i879«, 
x88o^. 
i88x... 
x883^ 
1883.. 
X884.. 


1885.. 
x886„ 
1887^ 
1888.. 
X889.. 


Opening. 

Middle. 

FlortMt, 

Florins, 

XIO 

60 

300 

380 

IXO 

zoo 

x«5 

X30 

150 

X40 

xoo 

9» 

«3o 

IflO 

160 

a8o 

160 

X50 

XIO 

"5 

80 

70 

X05 

xoo 

zxo 

»45 

150 

X30 

85 

60 

Flarint. 
60 
390 
90 
70 
xoo 
xoo 

80 
•60 
X30 

x»o 

60 

8s 
x»o 
x»o 

70  to  80 


*  Tlie  last  day  of  «ach  year  is  taken  as  the  close  of  the  harvest. 

Table  showing  the  average  price  for  jo  kilograms  of  Auscha  red  hops  at  the  openings  middle^ 
and  close  of  each  harvest  from  i8yg  to  i88g. 


Year. 


opening.     Middle.       Qose. 


X879 — 

1880 

x88x 

188a 

1883 — 
xffli4,  ,  ■ 


X885 

x886... . 

X887 

X889 1 


Florin*. 

Florins. 

Florins. 

85 

65 

3Q 

45 

35 

60 

80 

SO 

55 

xoo 

a8o 

ISO 

85 

XIO 

90 

80 

60 

35 

35 

30 

»S 

60 

40 

ao 

40 

ao 

30 

90 

50 

30 

60 

35 

SO 

The  average  price  of  green  hops  from  1880  to  1889  has  been  computed 
at  35  florins  per  50  kilograms. 

The  addresses  of  three  of  the  most  prominent  hop-growers,  who  are  rec- 
ognized as  capable  judges  of  the  local  hop  crops,  are:  Saatzer  Hopfenbau- 
verein,  at  Saatz,  Bohemia;  Rakovitzer  Hopfenbauverein,  at  Rakovitz,  Bo- 
hemia; Prince  Balm,  at  New  Cilly,  Styria.  The  addresses  of  three  large 
dealers  are:  M.  H.  Russ  &  Co.,  at  Prague;  M.  Giitermann  Sohne,  at  Saatz, 
Bohemia;  Benjamin  Schwarz  &  Sdhne,  at  Auscha,  Bohemia. 
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The  chief  association  of  hop-growers  and  dealers  is  the  Hopfen-Signir- 
Halle  (Hall  for  Marking  Hops),  at  Saatz.  The  body  of  managing  directors 
is  composed  of  the  ''Biirgermeister  "  (mayor)  of  Saatz,  who  is  presiding  offi- 
cer ;  five  members  of  the  common  council  of  Saatz ;  five  members  of  the  Hq)- 
fenbauverein  (Association  of  Hop-Growers),  at  Saatz;  five  members  of  the 
Association  for  Trade  in  Hops  and  Products,  of  Saatz;  five  members  of 
the  communities  of  the  hop-growing  district  who  joined  the  Hopfenhallen- 
verband ;  and  five  members  of  the  communities  of  the  hop-growing  county 
who  joined  the  Hopfenhallenverband. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  some  of  the  newspapers  that  publish  local  or 
general  reports  about  the  hop  crop  or  market,  are :  Brauer-  und  Hopfenzeitung 
Gambrinus,  at  Vienna,  5-1  Wienstrasse,  No.  12;  Allgemeine  Leitschrift  fur 
Brauerei  und  Malzerei,  at  Vienna,  IX  Berggasse,  No.  8;  Der  Bohmische 
Bierbrauer,  at  Prague;  Saazer  Hopfen-  und  Brauerzeitung,  at  Saatz,  Bohe- 
mia. 

THB  world's  BBER    PRODUCTION. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  hop  industry;  that  it  is  growing  into 
greater  and  greater  significance  must  be  admitted  when  it  is  shown  that  the 
world's  consumption  of  beer  is  constantly  increasing.  As  is  shown  by  the 
accompanying  table,  the  production  of  beer  in  Austria  has  increased  fix)m 
13,000,000  hectoliters  in  1885  ^^  15,000,000  hectoliters  in  1891,  although 
the  number  of  breweries  has  decreased  from  1,979  to  1,871.  The  produc- 
tion of  beer  throughout  the  world  has  increased  from  171,000,000  hectoliters 
in  1888  to  196,000,000  hectoliters  in  1891.  The  fact,  too,  will  have  to  be 
considered  that,  in  consequence  of  the  devastation  caused  by  the  phyllox- 
era, etc.,  the  cultivating  of  the  vine  has  become  precarious,  the  quantity 
of  the  wine  produced  has  lessened,  and  wine  has  become  dearer;  hence  in 
the  wine-consuming  countries  wine  as  a  beverage  has  to  some  extent  already 
been  supplanted  by  beer.  In  Austria  some  of  the  vineyards  destroyed  by 
the  phylloxera  have  been  transformed  into  hop  gardens.  From  the  whole 
it  may  be  inferred  that  in  most  of  the  beer-producing  countries  which  are 
mentioned,  and  which  do  not  grow  hops  sufficient  to  supply  their  home 
demands,  there  is  likely  to  arise  an  export  demand  for  American  hops  if 
both  the  quality  of  American  hops  and  the  manner  of  exporting  them  be 
such  as  to  answer  foreign  demands.-'* 

*NoTB  BY  THB  Dbpaktmbnt.— The  oonsul-eeneFBl  roust  mean  an  increaaod  dwnind,  ibr  tbaczpofttff 
AmTJcan  hops  in  1891  amounted  to  8,736,080  pounds,  valued  at  |>,3B7*474. 
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TaSie  skawmg  the  number  of  breweries^  the  quanHty  of  beer  produced^  the  consumption  of 
maitf  and  the  consumption  and  production  of  hops  in  the  various  beer-producing  countries 
of  the  war U  from  1887  to  i8gr. 


Country  and  year. 


Breweries. 


Beer  pro- 
duced. 


Malt  coD- 
sumed. 


Hops. 


Conttuned.     Produced 


1887.. 


1889 ........ 

1890 

1891 

United  Kinsdom ; 
1887 


1889.4. 
1890.. 


1891 ...» 


1887... 
1888... 
1889... 
X890... 
189Z... 


Z887.. 


Z889..... 
iffopi— J- 
»89» 


•88y.. 
1888... 

•889... 
1890... 
.89.... 


1887.. 


•889... 
1890... 
i89x... 


1887... 
1888... 
1889.*. 

.89T... 


1887.. 


1889.- 
1890.. 
189Z.M 


Number. 
9,170 
s,ac» 

9,969 

a,3a5 

19,938 
Z9,874 
".997 

Z9,O0O 
11,933 

•6,143 
96,940 
as, 434 
»5,4X5 

9S,94X 

«,979 
«.97« 
x,95a 
»,9>3 
1,871 


i,«7o 
9,788 
9,786 
9,83a 

9,883 
«,844 
a,  854 
a,  774 
9,761 

»»4«7 
1,365 
1,360 
1,996 
«,»33 

400 
394 
37* 
389 
99a 


i889» 


HtetoiHtrs. 
39,455»iS7 
34,815,769 
36,918,644 
41,059,950 
44.354,5" 

46,049,393 

45, 877. 7*3 
46,859,991 
56,744,448 
52,707,460 

44,9M,«95 
47,336,455 
47,602,939 
53, 3*4,348 
59,799,636 

13,418,1x0 
13,184,096 

»3,7a8,43« 
14.389,407 

'5,079,705 

9, •00,000 
»o, 195,603 
9,600,000 
9,889,856 
9,845,537 

9,186,000 
7,941,8x1 
8,Jii,945 
9,365,640 
9,476,183 

3,578,000 
3.555,3«5 
a,9a8,573 
3,954,39a 
4,456,860 

1,680,000 
1,874,919 
9,186,000 
9,951,580 
a, 185,600 

93,956 
97,8x9 
94fa50 


Met.  cent. 
15,789,069 
»3,370,aso 
13,861,500 
",317,985 
15,671, i«s 

18,4x6,899 
18,689,400 
«8,939,7oo 
aa, 697, 779 
18,476,865 

«7, 53a, 038 
18,160,744 
18,908,410 
»5, 694, 943 
15,047,601 

3.a85,736 
3,050, 5a9 
3,549.564 
3,438,45a 
3,050,072 

3,980,000 
3,340,000 
3,931,000 
1,966,956 
a, 964, 473 

3,860,000 
9,670,880 

9,79X,50O 

',309.69a 
4,884,760 

»,53'.aoo 
1,594,600 
X, 009, 500 
«.o86,3i7 
1,158,780 

840,000 
921,000 
993.400 
675,474 
546,400 

99,407 
«9,447 
M.680 


Met.  cent, 
«35,ooo 
140,000 
150,000 
130,000 
«4o,43o 

350,000 
300,000 
990,000 
300,000 
993,649 

33a, 5a5 
184,000 
197.500 
177,000 
189,840 

49,838 
50,000 
5X,400 
5a, 437 
54.808 

39.000 
45.000 
38,500 
38,500 
38,a5o 

40,000 
40,000 
3S,ooo 
35,000 
34,800 

»4,5oo 
14,000 
19,500 
19,500 
«3,375 

8,000 
8,000 
7,000 
7,000 
7,300 

375 


Met.  cent. 
115,000 

iS5,ooo 
915,000 
140,000 
156,000 

•19,500 
115,000 
960,000 
135,000 
995,000 

•46,100 
•61,900 
3ax,95o 
119,500 
••0,500 

68,500 

Z90,900 
76,025 
68,000 
70,870 

48,000 

5»,ooo 
55,000 

XI, 000 

93,000 

35,500 
34,950 
34,000 
9,500 
14,000 

93,000 

19,000 
17,000 

Z9,000 
13,000 

Z,90O 
I,900 
1,500 

z,ooo 
«,75o 


300  I.. 
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Table  shoTving  the  number  of  breweries^  the  quantity  of  beer  ^rodueed^  etc, — Condmied. 


Country  and  y«ar. 


Breweries. 


pro- 


Malt  con- 


Hops. 


Consumed.      Produced. 


Netherlands : 
1887 


1889... 
1890... 
1891... 
Spain: 
1887... 


1889 , 

1890 

X891 

Switzerland : 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

189X 

Sweden : 

1887 

x888 


X890... 
Z891... 
Norway: 

1887... 


1889... 
1890... 
1891... 
Italy: 
1887... 
1888... 


X890. 

189X 

Roumania : 

1887 

x888 

X889 

1890 

X89X 

Servia: 

X887 


1890.... 

x89x.... 
Bulgaria : 

X890..., 

X89X..., 
Greece: 

1887.... 

1888.... 


Nmmtbtr. 
460 

4S« 

46X 

55X 
5*8 

r> 

Si 

68 
70 
«7 

4*> 
4*T 
4x5 
4«5 

4»3 

13a 

14a 
X40 
360 
38a 

38a 
381 
46 
47 
43 

X40 
x«7 

X25 

X3a 

«39 


X890 

x«9«..... 


HteMittrt, 
t,6y>,ooo 
1,580,000 

«»07if4»9 
x,6o9,356 
x,558,a8o 

x,3a8,ooo 

x,oa5,ooo 
1x0,450 
x84,6oo 

1,004,000 
1,1x9,984 
x,i86,4S3 
x,«09,654 
«,39«.o«> 

914,000 
X, 008, 300 
x,os4,6oo 
x,«46.7«5 
1,068,970 

7so,ooo 
694,800 
7"»4iS 
796,663 
516,390 

«45,304 
»74.9«x 
X37f745 
185,400 
X56,3a4 

84,000 
xoo,030 
zo8,ooo 
•«,334 

6a, 000 
50,000 
98,000 
87,000 
8a,  500 

a8,ooo 

33,  SCO 

55»<w> 
59.^ 
64,084 
7x,a95 
^,600 


•Together  with  Norway. 


Met.  cent. 
653,000 
630,000 
590,000 

560,894 
389»S70 

53>>K» 
548,000 
500,000 
66,970 
44«3<H 

40X,6oo 
45a«ooo 

473.000 
473. «» 
390,060 

457.O00 
490.000 
495,000 
498,000 
976,067 

988,000 
971,000 
991,000 
994,000 
X3o,8oo 

58,xax 
64,600 
55,400 
65,400 
36,900 

98,000 

99,XOO 

35,000 
39,400 
44,5>3 

97,500 

9X,40O 

33,600 
96,100 
t8,300 

8,400 
7»5So 

97,500 
99,000 
90,000 
91,367 
14,900 


Mitt.  cent. 
7,500 
7,500 
7,500 
7.500 
6,X7S 

7.  TOO 
7.700 
6,950 


550 

4,000 
4.000 
9,500 
9,500 
3,xoo 

4,550 
•4,500 
3.500 
3.500 
3,400 

3,850 


x,7So 
9,000 
x,5oo 

500 
500 
750 
1,000 
600 

850 

850 

x,ooo 

t,oao 

700 

690 
690 
868 
750 
300 

■SO 
xoo 

580 
580 

450 
500 


Met.  ant. 
9,50a 
9,000 
a,SK) 
x,soo 
3,000 


J» 
950 

5» 

•aSB 
•300 
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Taile  sktwmg  the  number  o/krew^enes,  the  quantity  of  heer  produced^  etc. — Continued. 


Country  and  y«ar. 


doced. 


ICaltcon. 
turned. 


Hops. 


Consumed.     Produced. 


Btltbhlsdb: 
sS88....^..... 
i889.»........ 

Recapiuilation : 

xffl7 

X888....MM... 

1889.  ....M.... 

x890.....».... 
1891. ......... 


Number. 
«9 


50,801 
So,9oa 
So,m6 
50,498 
49»453 


HecMiUre. 
Mo,7xa 
«3«.9^5 
■38,860 

«73.486,o89 
«7«.363,649 
«73.6^,7«7 
X95,678,3a8 
196,4x8,000 


Met,  cent. 
55,X53 
^9.589 
60,300 

6«*99a,986 
^,3*7,656 
63,078,134 
6«,33«,89S 
61,164,400 


Met.  cent. 

700 

a,  000 

1,000 

999.  o«3 
807,950 
806, a43 
773,457 
783,3a* 


Met.  cent. 


803,500 
784,600 
983,635 
548,000 
7a8,aao 


The  data  for  the  above  table  were  collected  chiefly  from  the  Brauer-  und 
Hopfenzeitung. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  while  the  number  of  breweries  has  decreased  from 
50,908  in  1888  to  49)453  in  1891,  the  production  of  beer  has  increased 
from  171,363,649  hectoliters  (4,475,913,516  gallons)  in  1888  to  196,418,000 
hectoliters  (5,189,774,306  gallons)  in  1891;  that  the  consumption  of  malt 
shows  a  decrease,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  improved  manner  of  applying  the 
virtue  of  malt ;  and  that  the  stock  of  hops  in  all  the  countries  taken  together 
amounted  to  about  330,000  metric  centners  at  the  close  of  December,  1891. 

The  leading  beer-producing  countries  in  189 1  were  England  and  Ger- 
many, each  with  a  production  of  52,700,000  hectoliters,  followed  by  the 
United  States  with  44,000,000;  Austria,  15,000,000;  Belgium  and  France, 
each  9,000,000;  Russia,  4,000,000;  Denmark,  3,000,000;  Netherlands, 
1,500,000;  and  Switzerland,  1,000,000  hectoliters.  The  other  countries  pro- 
duced less  than  1,000,000  hectoliters.  The  chief  importing  countries  of 
Austrian  hops  are  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Netherlands, 
Great  Britain,  Belgium,  etc. 

It  may  be  perfectly  safe  to  assume  that  the  hop-importing  countries  will 

avail  themselves  of  any  source  that  is  able  to  supply  their  hop  demand  in  a 

manner  to  answer  their  expectations. 

JULIUS  GOLDSCHMIDT, 

Consul' GeneraL 
UMrrxD  States  Consulats-Gbneral, 

Vienna,  August  28 ^  i8g2. 


STAVES  IN  GUADELOUPE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BARTLSTT. 

There  are  no  staves  in  their  rough  state  imported  into  the  island  of 
Guadeloupe. 

There  are  imported,  annually,  from  Portland  and  Baltimore,  from  30,000 
to  25,000  new  very  light  oak  sugar  ahooks,  weighing,  with  hard-wood  heads. 
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from  56  to  60  kilograms,  which  are  used  for  making  hogsheads  to  ship  white 
usine  sugar  to  France.  The  reason  why  they  are  required  to  be  so  light  is 
that  the  tare  allowed  by  the  custom-house  in  France  on  a  hogshead  with 
hard- wood  heads  is  12  percent;  therefore,  the  lighter  the  hogsheads  the 
less  duties  the  shippers  have  to  pay.  These  shooks  make  what  is  termed  a 
36-inch-head  hogshead,  containing  about  750  kilograms  of  dry  white  usme 
sugar.     The  greater  part  of  this  usine  sugar  is  shipped  in  bags. 

The  muscovado  sugar,  which  is  not  manufactured  now  to  the  extent  it 
formerly  was,  is  shipped  in  hogsheads  containing  each  about  600  kilograms, 
and  made  from  staves  of  old  hogsheads,  with  a  small  mixture  of  new  staves 
hewn  out  of  colonial  wood. 

There  are  imported  annually  from  Portland  or  Baltimore  from  10,000  to 
ia,ooo  rum  shooks,  all  prepared  and  ready  to  be  set  up  on  arrivaL  They 
are  made  of  good,  thick  white-oak  staves  and  white-oak  heads.  The  casks 
made  from  these  shooks  contain  from  250  to  300  liters  of  rum.  This  mm 
is  all  shipped  to  France. 

They  have  of  late  commenced  to  import  from  the  United  States  a  smaU 
quantity  of  barrel  shooks,  with  heads.  When  put  up  they  contain  150 
kilograms  of  usine  sugar. 

CHARLES  BARTLETT, 

CamsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Guadeloupe^  April  23^  i8g2. 


FOOD   PRICES   IN    HESSE. 

REPORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  SMITH,  OF  MA  YENCE, 

I  transmit  herewith  the  prices  of  the  leading  articles  of  food  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  Hesse  during  the  year  1891,  compared  with  1890,  which  statistics 
have  just  been  published  by  the  Hessian  Government: 

TabU  showing  tht  prices  per  100  kilograms  oftki  leading  articles  of  food. 


Articles. 


X89Z. 


ZS90. 


Wheat..... 

Rye- 

Baxley..... 

Oats.. 

Potatoes.. 

Beans. 

Hay 

Straw...... 


1553 
5.09 

4.  •9 
3.85 

1.66 
6.66 
6.7> 
«.43 


4-«S 

4-3S 
3-99 
i.«5 
^n 
6.5$ 
1.^ 


The  higher  prices  for  wheat,  rye,  and  potatoes  were  due  to  the  poor 
character  of  the  crops  of  1891  in  Europe,  about  which  so  much  has  been 
published  and  read  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  treat  of  the  matter  here  at 
lenirth. 
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The  following  articles,  quoted  by  the  kilogram  (a^  pounds),  brought  the 
accompanying  {mces  per  kilogram : 


ArtidM. 


189 1.       Z890. 


Beef: 

With  bone*.... 

Witbootbooe.. 
Gov  flesh: 

With  bone 


V<d: 

With  bone ^. 

Widbout  boae.^.. 
Monoo-.t 

With  booe. 

Wlchoatl 
Sb«ep's  flesh :  X 

Wishbone.^ 


Without  bone.. ». 

Ptek: 

With  booe 

Without  bone^.. 

floar: 

Wheat 

Ry*...  ..•...^...» 


Mixed  wfaeatandrye. 

Rye 


RsMlrf  coffee. 


Ckni*. 

Ctni*. 

33* 

3«( 

4«l 

4o| 

30 

•9 

35A 

351 

«9A 

^ 

37t 

36A 

30 

•9i 

37* 

361 

«5A 

«6| 

30* 

•9 

30I 

3»l 

36f 

37i 

9 

9k 

n 

6A 

7lW 

H 

6| 

sA 

49 

48* 

77l 

76I 

*  It  is  the  custom  here  to  throw  in  a  little  part  of  the  waste  bone  of  the  animal,  unless  the  purcliase  is  to  the 


fTlib  is  tlie  flesh  of  the  nude  sheep, 
ineshoffemale. 

I  pay  for  certain  articles  of  food  the  following  prices :  Roast  beef  (rib 
piece),  with  extra  bone  thrown  in,  42^  cents  per  kilogram  (19^  cents  per 
American  pound);  beefsteak  (round  steak),  with  no  extra  bone,  573!^  cents 
per  kilogram  (25^  cents  per  pound) ;  beefsteak  from  first  cut,  what  is  known 
here  and  in  France  as  filet,  corresponding  to  our  porterhouse  steak,  but 
without  the  bone  and  gristle  portion,  95  cents  per  kilogram  (43^  cents  per 
pound);  ordinary  beef  for  soup  purposes,  with  extra  bone,  3 if  cents  per 
kilogram  (14^  cents  per  pound);  bones  iat  soup  (which  I  believe  are  given 
away  in  the  United  States),  16^  cents  per  kilogram  (7^  cents  per  pound); 
mutton  chops,  which  are  sold  by  the  chop,  large  or  small  at  the  same  price, 
and  not  by  weight,  9^  cents  apiece;  veal  cutlets,  sold  in  the  same  way  at 
the  same  price ;  pork  chops,  sold  by  the  chop,  from  7  to  9^  cents  each, 
according  to  size;  beef  suet,  23^  cents  per  kilogram  (10^  cents  per  pound) ; 
veal  for  roasting  (rib  piece),  33^  cents  per  kilogram  with  extra  bone  (15^ 
cents  per  pound);  ordinary  veal,  with  extra  bone,  same  price;  leg  of  mut- 
ton, with  extra  bone  added,  38  cents  per  kilogram  (17^  cents  per  pound) ; 
mutton  from  other  parts  of  the  sheep,  33^  cents  per  kilogram  (15^  cents 
per  pound);   calf's  liver,  38  cents  per  kilogram  (17^  cents  per  pound); 
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pickled  pork,  38  cents  per  kilogram  (17^  cents  per  pound) ;  ordinary  sau- 
sage for  frying,  38  cents  per  kilogram  (17^  cents  per  pound);  hog's  hi  to 
make  lard,  38  cents  per  kilogram  (17^  cents  per  pound),  as  lard  has  to  be 
made  at  home;  wheat  flour,  lof  cents  per  kilogram  (4^  cents  per  pound); 
wheat  bread,  baked  in  English  style,  8^  cents  per  double  loaf  weighing 
1^  pounds ;  best  butter  66}  cents  per  kilogram  all  the  year  round  (30^ 
cents  per  pound);  medium  butter,  59^  cents  per  kilogram  (27  cents  per 
pound);  rice,  13^  cents  per  kilogram  (6  cents  per  pound);  potatoes, 
rather  variable  in  price;  fine  coffee.  Mocha  and  Java  mixed,  ^1.14  per  kilo- 
gram (51-^  cents  per  pound).  The  coffee  in  general  use  here  costs  89} 
cents  per  kilogram  (40^  cents  per  pound).  The  commonest  kind  of  cof- 
fee, hardly  drinkable  by  anybody,  brings  57  cents  per  kilogram  (26  cents 
per  pound).  For  cofifee  for  servants  7i|  cents  per  kilogram  (32^  cents 
per  pound)  is  paid. 

In  regard  to  meats,  it  should  be  said  that  the  butchers  here  have  the 
objectionable  practice  of  usually  throwing  in  extra  bone  with  the  meal 
bought,  unless  an  extra  price  is  paid  for  meat  without  this  additional  bone. 
They  are  accustomed  to  putting  in  any  kind  of  bone,  and  one  may  get  the 
bones  of  swine  along  with  roast  beef.  In  consequence  of  this  bone  species 
of  legerdemain  and  a  very  different  manner  of  cutting  up  animals,  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  retail  meat  prices  capable  of  accurate  comparisons  with  those 
prevailing  in  American  markets. 

The  whole  system  of  meat-selling  here  is  different  from  that  in  vogue  in 
the  United  States.  The  butcher  here  does  not  stand  in  any  market  with  his 
meat  exposed  in  competition  with  that  of  others,  but  has  a  shop,  though  to 
this  shop  one  never  goes.  No  gentleman  or  lady  ever  thinks  of  going 
regularly  to  the  meat  stores.  On  the  evening  of  each  day  the  butcher  sends 
a  man  around  to  his  various  customers  to  take  their  orders  for  the  morrow. 
Then  he  kills  his  animal  or  animals,  according  to  the  demand,  and  parcels 
the  carcass  out  among  his  customers.  They  have  to  take  anything,  as  it 
were,  that  comes  to  them;  and  if  they  order  a  roast  of  beef  or  a  beefeteak 
they  are  never  sure  what  part  of  the  animal  it  is  coming  from.  They  arc 
regular  customers,  and  are  bound  down  to  some  one  man,  with  whom  they 
settle  monthly.  You  may  get  out  of  patience  with  him  and  go  to  another 
of  the  same  fraternity,  but  will  probably  fare  no  better  and  may  do  worse. 

JAMES  H.  SMITH, 

Commercial  Agent. 

United  States  CoMMERaAL  Agency* 

Mayence^June  /,  ligi. 
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IMPROVEMENT  AND  ADULTERATION  OF  GERMAN  WINE. 

REPORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  SMITH,  OF  MA  VENCE. 

I  transmit  herewith  a  translation  of  a  law  recently  enacted  by  the  Ger- 
man F^liament  respecting  the  rational  treatment  and  adulteration  of  wine, 
which  measure  has  been  passed  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  wine  trade 
of  Germany,  which  for  several  years  past  has  been  energetically  urging  upon 
the  legislators  of  the  Empire  the  necessity  of  a  statute  permitting  the  harm- 
less manipulation  of  wine  and  accurately  defining  what  should  constitute 
ill^;al  adulteration.  A  measure  passed  in  May,  1879,  ^^  prohibit  and  regu- 
late the  manufacture  and  sale  of  foods  and  drinks  adulterated  or  injurious 
to  health  had,  by  the  general  character  of  its  language,  application  to  wine, 
and  made  all  artificial  modification  of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  whether  harm- 
fill  or  not  in  its  efiect  upon  the  health  of  the  consumer,  a  penal  ofifense,  for 
which  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  could,  provided  it  was  sold  as  wine 
and  not  as  a  manufactured  article,  be  imposed,  the  tenth  section  of  the  act, 
bearing  upon  wine,  reading: 

With  nnprisoomeiit  up  to  tix  monthi  and  fine  op  to  1,500  marics  [#357],  or  e^er,  will 
be  subject — 

(i)  Whoever,  with  intent  to  deceive  in  trade  and  business,  imitates  or  adulterates  articles 
of  fioodor  drink. 

(2)  Whoever  knowingly,  with  concealment  of  the  fiu^t,  sells  or  offers  for  sale,  onder  a 
designation  leading  to  deception,  foods  or  drfaiks  which  are  spoiled,  counterfeit,  or  adulter- 
ated. 

This  was  much  too  sweeping  a  piece  of  legislation  in  its  effect  upon  wine 
for  wine-growers  and  the  wine  trade,  and,  like  all  legislative  enactments  of 
too  comprehensive  a  nature,  was,  and  to  a  large  extent  had  to  be,  ignored 
and  violated  by  wine-producers  and  wine  dealers.  The  mere  addition  of 
water  and  sugar  necessary  at  times,  especially  in  years  of  bad  vintages,  to 
make  the  wine  drinkable  was  a  contravention  of  the  law,  imless  the  resulting 
product  was  labeled  '^made  wine,"  which  term,  as  can  well  be  imagined,  is 
always  a  galling  designation  to  dealers  in  wines. 

The  legislation  was  harassing  to  the  wine  trade  in  a  high  degree  and  a 
constant  source  of  vexation  to  it,  as  it  could  not  undertake  to  label  its  wines 
"manufactured,"  nor  yet  openly  manipulate  them*  It  was  no  secret  that 
nearly  everybody,  if  not  everybody,  particularly  the  peasants,  greatly  aug- 
mented the  quantity  of  common  wines  grown  by  adding  sugared  water  and 
alcohol  to  them  or  improved  the  sour  must  of  inferior  vintages  in  like 
manner.  Both  the  reputable  and  disreputable  engaged  in  these  practices, 
but  to  the  former  it  was  always  a  sotnrce  of  annoyance  that  a  necessary  and 
harmless  treatment  of  wine  should  be  a  legal  offense  for  which  they  might  at 
any  time  be  called  upon  to  answer.  The  Reichstag  has,  therefore,  year  after 
year,  been  called  upon  by  a  determined  party  to  do  something  in  the  matter 
and  remove  the  rational  improvement  of  wine  from  the  curse  of  the  law ; 
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but  nothing  decisive  was  done  on  its  part  until  recently,  wliea  it  passed  the 
bill  whose  provisions  are  hereto  subjoined. 

The  addition  to  wine  before  fermentation  of  sugar  and  water  to  reduoe 
immoderate  acidity  present  should  not  have  to  be  labeled  ^'made  wine,"  it 
was  argued,  as  it  was  not  a  product  of  manufiacture,  but  simply  the  improved 
must  of  a  bad  vintage,  which  otherwise,  without  such  treatment,  would  be 
either  undrinkable  or  objectionable;  for,  while  a  wine  from  a  must  with  12 
per  cent  of  sugar  and  14  per  thousand  of  acidity  is  hardly  drinkable,  by 
clever  treatment  of  the  same  must,  without  the  use  of  deleterious  substances, 
quite  an  agreeable  wine  is  obtained.  Such  a  manipulation  is  a  necessity, 
not  only  to  wine-growers,  but  to  wine-consumers,  to  make  palatable  the 
wines  of  poor  years  which  contain  an  excessive  amount  of  acidity  and  are 
akin  to  vinegar  in  taste.  The  wines  of  Germany  are  naturally  sour,  on  ac- 
count of  the  northerly  situation  of  the  country,  and  show  for  the  most  part 
an  extraordinarily  high  percentage  of  acidity  at  all  times,  which,  of  course, 
lowers  their  market  value  in  the  degree  to  which  it  is  present  in  excess.  It 
is  seldom  that  the  grape  in  this  part  of  the  Empire  ripens  to  perfection.* 
Unless,  therefore,  the  wines  can  have  their  market  worth  enhanced  by  rational 
improvement,  the  grower,  in  the  case  of  inferior  grades  of  wine,  would  either 
not  at  all  or  with  difficulty  cover  the  cost  of  production.  A  succession  of 
bad  vintages  made  it  imperative,  therefore,  upon  the  Government  to  lessen 
the  outcry  against  the  severity  of  the  application  in  regard  to  wine  of  the 
law  respecting  the  adulteration  of  foods  and  drinks,  and  to  permit  by  statutory 
enactment  the  harmless  melioration  of  unsatisfactory  must  within  proper 
limits. 

JAMES  H.  SMITH, 

Commerciai  Agent. 

United  States  Commeroal  Agency, 

Mayence^  May  30 ^  i8g2. 


LAW  HBLATINO  TO  UCPaOVnOCNT  AND  ADVLTIRATION  OP  WDfB. 
[Indotore  x  In  Commercial  Afoit  Smith't  report.— Tntnilatlon.] 

Section  i.  The  foUowing-iuuned  substances,  viz,  soluble  aluminous  salts  (alum  and  the 
like),  compounds  of  barytum,  boracic  acid,  glycerin,  kermes,  compounds  of  magneshDi, 
salicylic  add,  impure  (containing  unrefined  fuiel  oil)  spirit,  impure  (not  technically  pure) 
starch  sugar,  compounds  of  strontia,  anfline  coloring  matter,  or  mixtures  containing  aaj 
one  of  these  coloring  matters  are  forbidden  to  be  added  to  wine,  vinous,  or  vinous-like  liquocs, 
intended  for  the  use  of  others  as  nourishments  or  luxuries. 

Sec  2.  Wine,  vinous,  or  vinous-like  beverages,  to  which,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
section  i,  any  one  of  the  therein  mentioned  sntntances  has  been  added,  are  not  to  be  sold 
nor  offered  for  sale.  The  like  applies  also  to  red  wine  when  its  percentage  of  sulphuric  acid 
per  liter  of  liquid  measure  amounts  to  more  than  is  met  with  in  2  grams  of  neutnl  wlphate 
of  potassium.  This,  however,  has  00  application  to  such  red  wines  of  foreign  ocigiB  as  are 
sold  as  dessert  wines  (that  is,  southern  sweet  wines). 

*It  is  officially  reckoned  that  oo  the  arerage  In  eveiy  tw«lva  jmn  one  vlntag*  is  splendid,  Sow  good,  thna 
medium,  and  four  bad. 
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Sic.  3.  As  adalteradoa  or  imitatioD  of  wine  within  the  meaning  of  section  10  of  the  act 
of  Biaj  14, 1879,  respecting  the  vending  of  articles  of  nourishment,  use,  and  luxury,  is  not 
to  be  considered: 

(i)  The  recognized  cellar  treatment  of  wine,  including  presenradTe  means,  even  when 
alcohol  or  slight  quantities  of  mechanically  working  clarifying  matters  (albumen,  gelatin,  isin- 
S^aai,  and  the  like),  kitchen  salt,  tannin,  carbonic  add,  sulphurous  add,  or  sulphuric  add 
arising  thereupon,  are  added;  neverthdess  the  quantity  of  alcohol  added  to  wines  vended  as 
Gennan  is  not  to  exceed  i  part  in  100  parts  of  wine. 

(a)  The  mixing  (blending)  of  wine  with  wine. 

(3)  The  disoxydation  by  means  of  pure  predpitated  carbonate  of  lime. 

(4)  The  addidon  of  technically  pure  cane,  beet,  or  fruit  sugar,  technically  pure  starch 
saga,  also  in  liquid  solution;  nevertheless,  the  amount  of  extract  and  mineral  matter  in  the 
vme  is  not  to  be  reduced  by  the  addition  of  sugar  water  below  the  limits  observed  as  a  rule 
in  onsagared  wine  of  the  wine-growing  region,  which  this  [the  manipulated]  wine  in  name  is 
meant  to  correspond  to. 

Sec  4.  To  be  hdd  as  adulteration  of  wine  within  the  meaning  of  section  10  of  the  act 
of  May  14, 1879,  is  espedally  the  creadon  of  wine  by  (i)  pouring  sugar  water  on  grapes 
wholly  or  partly  pressed ;  (a)  pouring  sugar  water  upon  wine  lees ;  (3)  using  raisins,  currants, 
saccharine,  or  other  matter  than  in  secticm  3,  No.  4,  designated  sweetening  substances,  except 
as  provided  in  clause  3  of  that  section;  (4)  employing  add  or  addiferous  substances  or  boquet 
crealives;  (5)  using  rubber  or  other  solids  whereby  the  amount  of  extracts  is  increased,  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  secdim  3,  Nos.  I  and  4.  Beverages  produced  by  means  of  any  one  of 
the  above-mentioned  processes,  or  mixtures  of  the  same  with  wine,  can  be  sold  or  offered  for 
sale  only  under  a  designation  making  manifest  their  character,  or  otherwise  distinguishing 
dion  from  wine  (as  «wine  from  the  husks  of  grapes,**  from  *< grounds,"  "raisin  wine,"  "ar- 
tifidal  wine,"  or  the  like).  Th^  bare  addition  of  raisins  to  must  or  wine  does  not,  however, 
pass  for  adulteration  in  the  case  of  such  wines  as  are  sold  as  dessert  wines  (sweet  or  southern 
wines)  of  foreign  origin. 

Sec.  5.  The  provisions  of  secdons  3  and  4  have  no  application  to  sparkling  wines. 

Sec.  6.  The  employment  of  saccharine  and  similar  sweetening  substances  in  making 
spaikfing  wine  or  wine  from  fruits,  induding  wine  from  berries,  is  to  be  held  as  adulteration 
widiin  the  meaning  of  section  10  of  the  law  of  May  14,  1879. 

Sec  7.  With  imprisonment  up  to  six  months  and  fine  up  to  1,500  marks  [I357],  or  dther, 
win  be  subject  (i)  whoever  willfully  offends  against  the  provisions  of  sections  i  or  2;  (2) 
whoever  knowingly  sells  or  offers  for  sale  wine  containing  an  addition  of  the  kind  mentioned 
in  section  3,  No.  4,  under  designations  which  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  such  an  addition 
had  not  been  made. 

Sec  8.  If  the  act  mentioned  in  section  7,  No.  i,  be  committed  through  carelessness,  a 
fine  op  to  150  marks  [#35.70]  or  in^msonment  is  to  be  imposed. 

Sk.  9.  In  cases  under  section  7,  No.  i,  and  section  8  con6scation  of  the  beverages 
aanipnlated  contrary  to  their  provisions  and  sold  or  offered  for  sale  can  be  made,  regardless 
of  whether  they  belong  to  the  condemned  person  or  not  If  the  prosecution  or  condemna- 
tion of  a  particular  person  be  not  practicable,  the  confiscation  can  equally  well  take  place. 

Sec  la  The  provbions  of  the  act  of  May  14,  1879,  remain  in  force  so  far  as  sections  3 
to  6  of  the  present  act  do  not  contain  provisions  inconsistent  therewith.  The  provisions  in 
sectfons  16  and  17*  of  the  act  of  May  14,  1879,  apply  also  to  persons  acting  in  contravention 
of  the  present  act 

Sec  II.  The  Bundesrath  is  empowered  to  fix  the  extent  to  which  (i)  the  substances 
mentioned  in  section  3,  No.  I,  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  wine  in  its  cellar  treatment,  as  well 
as  (2)  the  diminution  of  the  amount  of  extracts,  mineral  substances,  etc.,  as  provided  by  sec- 
tioo  3,  Na  4. 

^These  sections  are  In  reftrenoe  to  costs  of  siiits. 
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Ssa  1 2.  The  Bondeanth  is  empowered  to  fix  the  nilet  hy  whidi  the  inspectioo  of  innoot 
and  vinoiu-Uke  liquors  shall  be  made,  according  to  the  pcorisioiis  of  this  act,  as  wdl  as  that 
of  Maj  14,  1879,  in  its  relation  to  wine. 

Sec  13.  The  prorisions  of  section  2  are  not  to  go  into  effect  until  October  i,  1892 . 

The  CasUeat  Berlin,  April  20,  1892. 


PROCLAMATION  RKSPECTING    TUB    EXECUTION  OP  THE  ACT  RBQARDING  TRADE    IN    WINS 
AND  VINOUS  AND  VINOUS-UKE  UQUOR8  OP  APRIL  20,  1 892. 

[iDclosure  a  in  Commerckl  Agent  Smith's  report.— Timndatlou.] 

Bj  virtae  of  section  11  of  the  act  respecting  trade  in  wine,  vinoas  and  rinoos-like  liquors 
of  April  20, 1892,  the  Bundesrath  has  determined  to  fix  the  limits  of  diminution  of  the  rate 
of  extracts  and  mineral  constituents  (section  3,  No.  4,  of  the  act)  as  follows :  In  the  case  of 
wine  which  from  its  denomination  is  firom  a  domestic  wine  district  is  through  the  addition 
of  a  watery  solution  of  sugar. 

(1)  The  total  quantity  of  extract  substances  not  to  be  lowered  below  1.5  grams;  the 
amount  of  extract  after  draining  off  the  acids  not  volatile  not  to  be  below  i.i  grams ;  the  ex- 
tracts remaining  after  removal  of  the  fne  adds  not  to  be  below  i  gram. 

(2)  The  standard  of  mineral  coostitoentB  not  to  be  below  ai4  gram  in  100  cobic  centi- 
meters of  wine. 

BSRUN,  April  2g^  i8gM. 


RAILWAY  RATES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  SHERMAN,  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

The  railway  passenger  rates  may  be  taken  generally  as  2,  3,  and  4  cents 
per  mile  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes,  respectively.  Competition, 
however,  occasionally  reduces  the  first  and  second  class  rates. 

Railway  rates  for  freight  are  so  numerous  and  complex,  by  reason  of  dif- 
ferential rates,  the  almost  illimitable  amount  of  detail,  the  variable  circum- 
stances which  attend  the  rating  of  the  numerous  classes  of  goods,  and  the 
difference  between  the  charges  which  the  railway  companies  are  by  Parlia- 
ment empowered  to  demand  in  respect  of  one  line  and  those  which  they  may 
exact  for  conveyance  over  another,  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  show 
them  in  brief.  In  fact,  nothing  less  than  a  complete  schedule  of  the  rates 
on  each  line,  for  each  class  of  trains,  for  each  distance  and  each  class  of 
goods,  etc.,  would  answer  this  question.  Further,  railway  rates  and  charges, 
as  a  result  of  the  passing  of  the  railway  and  canal  trafiSc  act  in  1888,  are  at 
present  undergoing  revision  throughout  the  country  and  will  come  into  force 
at  the  beginning  of  next  year. 

THOS.  H.  SHERMAN, 

CmsmL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Liverpool^  July  18  f  1892. 
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AMERICANS  IN  JERUSALEM. 

MM^OftT  »r  C0iNSVL  MiMMRlLL. 

Kiigndtng  American  citizens  in  this  cmmtry,  I  have  done  my  best  to 
give  replies.  In  the  case  of  die  first  and  second  questions,  in  regard  to  the 
Riunber  of  Americans  residing  dtiring  the  past  year  in  the  Jerusalem  consular 
district  and  the  average  number  of  Americans  resident  per  year  during  the 
pivit  ten  years,  it  was  easy^  because  I  have  my  own  consular  records  to  refer  to. 

The  number  of  Americans  residing  during  the  past  year  in  the  Jerusalem 
consular  district  was  413,  of  whom  370  were  natundised. 

TIm  average  number  per  year  of  Americans  resident  during  the  past  ten 
yean  in  the  Jemsdem  consular  district  was  3x0,  of  whom  270  were  natural- 
iaad. 

The  third  questiony  regarding  the  number  of  transient  Americans  arriv- 
ing at  and  departing  from  the  Jerusalem  consular  district  during  the  past 
yeautj  was -most  difficult,  because  travelers  come  in  such  a  variety  of  ways — 
with  tourist  companies,  with  private  dragomans,  or  simply  by  themselves. 
We  reckon  as  the  "tourist  season"  from  the  ist  of  June  until  the  ist  of 
June  the  following  year,  and  I  have  put  the  number  of  American  travel- 
ers arriving  in  Palestine  from  June  i,  1891,  to  June  i,  1892,  at  450,  and 
from  figures  actaally  in  my  possession  I  am  certain  that  the  number  is  not 
overitated.  This  is  abput  40  per  cent  of  all  the  travelers  that  have  been 
recorded  as  arriving  in  Palestine  during  the  period  mentioned.  It  may  be 
necessary  for  me  to  say,  to  avoid  any  misapprehension,  that  we  do  not  reckon 
as  "travelers"  or  "tourists"  people  who  visit  this  country  as  "pilgrims," 
of  which  class  there  are  from  5,000  to  xo,ooo  every  year.  This  year,  how- 
ever, owing  to  nearly  four  months  of  quarantine,  the  number  of  pilgrims  has 
been  small. 

As  to  the  number  of  transient  Americans  arriving  at  and  departing  from 
the  Jerusalem  consular  district  for  the  past  ten  years,  it  is  not  possible  to 
loiswerj  except  I  can  say  that  the  influx  of  travelers  to  this  country  steadily 
increases  from  year  to  year. 

The  question  in  regard  to  the  approximate  amount  of  funds  drawn  from 
Ae  banks  and  bankers  in  the  Jerusalem  consular  district  by  Americans  under 
letters  of  credit,  drafts,  checks,  etc.,  during  the  past  year  is  likewise  a  very 
difiScult  one.  To  get  at  it,  even  approximately,  requires  so  much  work  and 
Ae  asking  of  so  many  favors  from  the  bankers  that  I  will  not  attempt  a  reply. 
Moreover,  the  Palestine  trip  is  so  mixed  up  with  Europe,  and  especially  with 
£grypt.  In  so  far  as  a  traveler's  money  is  concerned,  that  no  satisfactory  state- 
ment of  the  nature  required  in  the  question  could  be  given.  In  place  of 
the  answer  required,  I  venture  to  lay  before  you  an  estimate  of  the  amount 
af  nottey  Itft  ia  Falistiae  the  past  year  by  AmericMd  tourists  or  visitors. 
Some  travders  visit  Jerusalem  and  the  neighboring  places  only,  while  others 
go  through  the  £Qintz7  to  Ibunascus  and  Ifiaye  it  at  Beirut* 
No.  145 ^ 
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The  number  of  American  travelers  was  450.  Three  hundred  at  ten  days 
each  equals  3,000  days ;  150  at  thirty  days  each,  4>Soo  days ;  total  number 
of  days,  7,500.  From  information  from  agents  of  tourist  companies,  hotd 
proprietors,  or  dragomans,  added  to  my  own  experience  and  observation  (I 
have  resided  in  this  country  upwards  of  eight  years  altogether),  a  person  can 
not  make  the  Palestine  trip  for  a  less  amount  than  ^5  a  dayi  while  most  travd- 
ers  spend  three — even  four — times  that  amount  At  ^  i  o  per  day  for  each  per- 
son we  have  ^75,000.  This  should  be  regarded  as  the  minimum  estimate,  and 
embraces  American  travelers  alone,  who,  as  I  have  stated,  are  only  40  per 
cent  of  the  entire  number  for  the  current  year.  Some  years  the  numba  of 
American  visitors  to  this  country  forms  fully  50  per  cent  of  the  whole  nam- 
ber.  On  the  other  hand,  Americans  spend  money  more  freely  than,  say, 
the  German  travelers,  although  I  do  not  think  they  exceed  the  Englidi  in 
this  respect.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  through  travelers  a  large  amount 
of  money  is  every  year  brought  into  this  impoverished  land. 

SELAH  MERRILL^ 

CotUUk 

United  States  Consulate, 

Jerusalem^  May  31  ^  i8gi. 


KEROSENE-OIL  TRADE  OF  NINGPO. 

REPOR T  BY  CONSUL  FO WLER, 

Until  within  a  few  years  the  kerosene-oil  business  was  completdy  in  the 
hands  of  the  United  States  dealers.  American  kerosene  was  the  only  oil 
quoted ;  then  came  its  competitor  from  Batoum,  the  latter  at  times  consider- 
ably decreasing  the  business  in  American  oil.  Last  year  a  new  rival  made 
its  appearance,  the  kerosene  oil  from  Peru,  and  now  another  competitor, 
though  at  present  a  weak  one,  threatens  to  invade  the  China  market  I  r^ 
fer  to  the  Langkat  oil.  I  inclose  articles  from  the  Shanghai  papers  refuting 
to  this  oil. 

To  quote  from  the  statistical  report  of  the  imperial  customs  for  the  year 
1891: 

To  exemplify  the  extent  to  which  kerosene  oil  is  appreciated  as  a  cheap  iUuminaiit,  il  w^ 
be  noted  that  the  consumption  has  risen  from  8,256,000  gallons  in  i88a  to  49,348,000  gaUooi 
in  189I. 

Of  this  total  Russian  oil  represents  10,000,000  gallons.  The  comparative 
increase  in  the  rival  oil  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Year. 


1890.. 


^..... 


3»»34a>477 
•3f59x.>t3 
>4»999>94« 


GtMm. 
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These  figures  inchide  the  total  imports  for  all  China.  Of  the  total  amount 
of  oil  imported  in  iSSg,  nearly  73  per  cent  was  American  and  27. per  cent 
Russian ;  of  the  kerosene  imported  in  1891,  80  per  cent  was  American  and 
80  per  cent  Russian.  Approximately,  China  imported  from  America  349348- 
535  gallons  more  in  1891  than  in  1889;  on  the  other  hand,  Russian  oil  in- 
creased during  the  same  period  4,345,531  gallons.  Thus  the  American  oil 
more  than  holds  its  own  in  the  ratio  of  increased  importations. 

In  the  consular  district  of  Ningpo,  comprising  the  whole  province  of 
Che-Kiang,  containing  39,500  square  miles  and  a  population  variously  stated 
from  35,000,000  to  35,000,000,  during  the  year  just  past  (1891)  there  were 
entered  through  the  Ningpo  custom-house  1,879,736  gallons  of  American 
kerosene,  valued  at  366,983  Haikwan  taels,  and  579,400  gallons  of  Russian, 
valued  at  78,063  Haikwan  taels.     The  Haikwan  (customs)  tael  is  worth  f  z.  30. 

Through  the  custom-house  at  Wenchow,  in  this  district,  there  were  en- 
tered 185,000  gallons  of  American,  valued  at  27,100  Haikwan  taels,  and 
185,000  gallons  of  Russian,  valued  at  35,195  Haikwan  taels.  There  were 
sent  overland  to  various  towns  in  this  district  under  transit  passes  from 
Shanghai,  1,151,800  gallons  of  American,  235,000  gallons  of  Russian,  and 
8,500  gallons  of  Peruvian.  The  total  amount  of  oil  imported  from  Shanghai 
tluoogh  customs  ports  and  overland  under  transit  passes  was  as  follows : 


Dt$aiptiom. 

Qomiitity. 

Valnt. 

AmericaB «. ^ 

GaiUtu, 

304.a»9 
7t30o 

Bn-U. ,     ,.„.„,  .„„.„.„..„,.„„„„ , „„.. 

P^rarfam ^.......... 

Totri. ..... 

4t«»4.4ao 

43«#«4« 

Estimating  the  population  at  35,000,000  (a  very  low  figure)  and  each 
frunily  as  containing  five  persons,  and  that  each  of  these  families  consumed 
X  gallon  of  oil  last  year,  it  would  appear  that  more  than  750,000  families  did 
not  use  a  drop  of  kerosene;  but  these  estimates  are  far  from  showing  the 
true  number  of  families  that  have  not  yet  commenced  the  use  of  kerosene, 
because  it  follows  that  when  a  family  uses  z  gallon  it  would  naturally  use 
more,  therefore  increasing  the  consumption  and,  of  course,  lessening  the 
number  of  families  using  kerosene.  It  would  be  safe  to  state  that  not  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  this  district  use  kerosene  of  any  kind. 

Of  the  whole  amount  of  American  oil  imported  into  China  in  1891 — 
39>348,477  gallons — this  district  took  3,216,530  gallons,  or  nearly  8)^  per 
cent,  valued  at  304,218.84  Haikwan  taels ;  of  the  total  amount  of  Russian 
oQ  imported  in  the  same  year — 10,000,902  gallons — ^this  district  took 
999,400  gallons,  or  nearly  10  per  cent,  valued  at  119,723  Haikwan  taels; 
and  of  the.total  importation  of  Peruvian  oil  into  China — 260,020  gallons — 
this  district  consumed  8,500  gallons,  valued  at  7,300  Haikwan  taels,  or 
nearly  4  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
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The  d)ore  is  given  with  a  view  of  poiiitiag  out  what  a  kige  boBDes  n 
being  done  ia  oil  and  ytt  how  small  it  is  in  comparison  with  the  Edd.  The 
Hade  is  really  beginning.  The  American  oil  is  now  supreme,  but  will  it 
continue  so?  If  our  merchants  at  home  do  not  look  after  this  giowiag 
business  riiarplj  and  contest  every  point,  recent  erents  point  tomords  tk 
time  in  the  near  fiiture  idien  the  oil  trade  of  die  United  &ates  in  Chim 
will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  chI  dealers  in  the  United  States,  so  far  ti  I 
can  see,  are  making  no  special  efforts  to  posh  their  sales  in  this  EBjHre, 
although  a  few  years  ago  great  efforts  were  made,  and  with  success;  bat  of 
late  years  that  energy  has  disappeared.  The  oil  is  shipped  and  handled 
year  in  and  year  ont  in  the  same  manner.  The  only  reason  that  Ameticn 
kerosene  holds  its  own  is  its  great  soperiority  over  the  Russian ;  and,  thepnce 
being  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  to  die  consumer,  he  prefen  the  AsMii- 
can  for  its  brilliancy,  which  more  than  offsets  whatever  increase  in  price 
there  may  be,  as  it  boms  longer,  gives  out  less  smoke,  and  is  UK^e  secordy 
tinned  than  its  rival,  the  Russian. 

The  Chinese  have  discovered  that  not  oi^y  does  kerosene  give  a  better 
Ught  than  the  bean  or  tea  oil,  but  that  it  is  cheaper. 

Its  use  is  not  confined  to  the  coast  ports,  but  it  is  carried  into  die  in- 
terior under  a  pass  taken  out  at  the  custom-house  (it  being  a  foreign  impeit). 
This  pass  is  called  a  transit  pass,  and  frees  the  merchandise  mentioned 
therein  from  further  exactions  or  likin  at  the  stations  that  it  passes.  An 
enormous  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  country.  During  the  year  iSgi  s>775r 
8io  gallons  of  American  oil,  587,000  gallons  of  Russian  oil,  and  19,500 
gallons  of  Peruvian  oil  left  Shanghai  overland  under  transit  passes.  The 
subjoined  table  shows  the  quantity  sent  into  the  cities  of  this  district  from 
Shanghai  overland  imder  transit  passes. 

Ta^le  sMawiti^  iki  9ii  bro9^kt  undtr  transit  panes  from  Shanghai  pU9  the  frtvma  if 


Flm. 

Anerican. 

andMu 

nnvBB* 

ShMMhyliig. ^ 

Hangchow.. 

Httcfaov ....... 

Chuchow..^........^^. 

Chia  Hsbg»....^... 

r*»m«rh« MM 

—- M 

a,ooo 

904,600 
84f.<oo 
S«4fK» 
69,aoo 

86,800 

M»Soo 

16,500 

i»ooo 

G§amL 

•,000 

Tair^iMw 

Tfltlll « 

i«S5i»8oo 

n^^ 

l.l» 

"■ "" 

The  inland  trade  of  Ningpo  during  the  year  1891  shows  the  greatest  in- 
crease, the  quantity  sent  inland  being  884,4x0  gallons,  against  554,650  gal- 
lons in  1890.  The  American  oil  formed  the  bidk  of  the  shipmei^  bit 
Russian  increased  from  91790  gaUons  to  6Si76o  gallons. 
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The  pfiniipal  towns  in  the  district  td  receive  this  oU  ftoa  Niagpo  ia 
1891^ 


QoMinty. 


TOWM. 


QuaatUy. 


Haagdioir^^ 


TendiovM 


GmiUmt. 
»S»ooo 
•01,980 

143,090 

a4a,axo 

5,Soo 


Cmlhfu. 


Hachov.»...« 


OlhM>tOWBt» 


*99*3SO 
90,3So 
40,  iw 


Total  „^ 


884,410 


Of  the  forgoing,  818,650  gallons  were  American  and  65,760  gallons 
were  Knasian,  as  compared  with  544,860  gallons  of  American  and  9,790 
gallons  of  Russian  oil  in  1890. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  oil  sent  into  the  country  from 
Wenchow,  in  this  consular  district : 


From  Wenchow  there  were  also  sent  into  the  Fuchau  district  under  transit 
passes  6,040  gallons  of  American  and  3,660  gallons  of  Russian  oil. 
The  total  amount  of  oil  sent  overiand  from  Shanghai  was  as  follows : 


DCtCfqltiOD* 

Antofcuu 

RiMln. 

JTXtnruHi* 

• 

GmOom, 

f,x5i.«oo 
z,6a4»oxo 

GmUmu. 

?M.ooo 
35«.ooo 

GmUm,. 
8,500 

zx  000 

OAtr  ittmkts m 

Tottd ^ 

«#77S#««o 

587,000 

19,900 

Of  the  total  amount  of  kerosene  entered  at  the  custom-house  at  Ningpo — 
1,879,730  gallons  of  American  and  579,400  gallons  of  Russian — 818,650 
gallons  of  American  and  65,760  gallons  of  Russian  oil  were  sent  into  the 
interior,  leaving  1,061,080  gallons  of  American  and  513,640  gallons  of  Rus- 
sian for  local  consumption  among  an  estimated  population  of  3,000,000 
people — about  i  gallon  to  every  two  persons  for  the  year. 

Of  the  totd  amount  of  ofl  received  at  die  Wenchow  custom-house — 
t85,ooo  gallons  were  American  and  285,000  gidlons  w«re  Rus8ian-«-Z|Ooo 
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gallons  of  American  and  6,000  gallons  of  Russian  were  leSxported  to  odi 
Chinese  ports,  35  >  730  gallons  of  American  and  199350  gallons  of  Rnssii 
were  sent  into  the  country,  and  6,040  gallons  of  American  and  396609 
Ions  of  Russian  were  sent  overland  to  the  Fuchau  consular  district,  kavi 
for  local  consumption  among  an  estimated  population  of  2,000,000  peo] 
142,230  gallons  of  American  and  1559990  gallons  of  Russian. 

The  following  table  shows  the  consumption  of  oil  in  the  country  and 
the  treaty  ports  of  Ningpo  and  Wenchow,  exclusive  of  that  reexported  or  sc 
to  other  districts : 


Descripttoa. 


Total  reoehred  (net)..... 

Sent  inlands 

For  treaty  ports  (net)... 


American. 


GaUans. 
3,909,490 
9,006,180 
i,ao3,3io 


Gallms. 

390,1x0 
669,630 


Ferava 


GalUm 
8. 


From  this  we  see  that  nearly  two-thirds,  or  62  per  cent,  of  the  total 
American  oil  imported  was  used  in  the  interior,  and,  on  the  other  has 
only  about  one- third  of  the  Russian  oil  went  inland.  Again,  estimating  1 
population  of  Ningpo  and  the  adjacent  towns  at  3,000,000  and  that  of  Wc 
chow  and  neighborhood  at  2,000,000,  it  will  be  seen  that  5,000,000  peo] 
used  1,872,940  gallons  of  oil,  of  which  more  than  62  per  cent  was  Ameria 
and  that  in  the  interior  20,000,000  people  used  2,334,790  gallons  of  oil, 
which  more  than  89  per  cent  was  American. 

Satisfactory  as  these  figures  are,  they  show  room  for  great  improvemei 
The  market  is  vast  and  will  increase.  Competition  for  this  rich  field  is  kec 
and  no  efforts  are  being  spared  to  wrest  this  trade  from  the  hands  of  t 
United  States  and  direct  it  towards  Russia. 

Kerosene  is  called  by  the  Chinese  ''fire  oil,"  and  its  use  has  spread  fr( 
house  to  house,  hamlet  to  hamlet.  Far  into  the  interior  it  can  be  seen  < 
posed  for  sale  in  the  little  shops,  where  it  is  baled  out  in  small  quantities 
suit  the  customers,  a  few  cash  worth  at  a  time.  In  some  old,  conservad 
shops  red  candles  burning  in  glass  shades  are  still  to  be  seen,  but  the  sm 
dealers  and  hucksters  are  gradually  increasing  their  use  of  the  foreign  0 
The  red  candles  have  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  foimd  wanting,  an 
not  being  hampered  by  two  or  three  generations  of  respectable  ancestc 
who  preceded  them  in  the  same  line  of  business  and  who  managed  w< 
enough  with  candles,  and  with  no  "fing-shin"  (superstitions)  on  these 
ject  to  be  deranged  by  the  change,  they  are,  as  new  men,  more  open 
innovation,  and  readily  adopt  what  common  sense  shows  is  the  better  vehi( 
of  light. 

The  necessity  of  supplementing  its  brilliancy  by  keeping  the  chimn 
clean  is  not  so  generally  known  as  it  ought  to  be ;  nevertheless,  with  the  t 
lamp  filled  with  kerosene  there  is  less  smoke  and  smell  than  with  the  0 
native  wick  floating  in  a  bowl  of  groundnut  oiL    The  artisan  can  perfoi 
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better  woik  at  night— work  that  he  could  scarcely  do  before  the  advent  of 


CommiflBJoneis  of  customs  have  written  upon  this  subject  many  times  in 
the  past,  and  their  views  are  worthy  of  attention.    One  has  said: 

It  mj  be  safely  beUered  that  the  qnantitj  of  keroaene  which  Chma  is  likely  to  oonsome 
in  fataae  ytun  not  far  distant  will  be  Tastly  htjood  the  present  importation.  The  quality 
of  die  cfl  iqipears  bad  in  some  cases,  and  fires  are  ascribed  to  its  giving  off  inflammable  gases 
at  a  dangerously  low  temperature. 

No  doobt  it  is  most  important  that  the  quality  of  this  oil  be  kept  up  to  a  fiur  standard, 
otherwise  the  Chinese  will  place  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  sale.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  hare  obsenred  how  careless  the  Qiinese  people  are  in  handling  snch  hazardous  articles 
as  gunpowder  and  kerosene  will  not  be  surprised  when  they  hear  of  disastrous  fires.  Efforts 
shoald  be  made  by  packets  of  this  oil  in  the  United  States  to  derise  for  it  tins  calculated  to 
fecilitaftetheaiineseshopkeq>ers'  custom  of  ladlii^  the  oil  into  bottles  in  selling,  and  at  the 
saase  time  to  secure  it  as  fer  as  possible  from  risk  of  fire  arising  firom  this  and  kindred  forms 
of  carelessness  in  handling.  If  this  trade  be  weU  managed  by  the  foreigners,  it  ought  Teiy 
lapidJ^  to  assume  immense  proportions.  Kerosene  is  one-third  cheaper  than  native  oiL  The 
fint  cost  of  lamps  of  a  new  form  in  a  country  where  such  extreme  economy  prerails  may  have 
some  influence  in  retarding  the  introduction  of  kerosene,  but  the  Chinese  make  rery  cheap 
lampa  for  kerosene,  and  the  people  will  rapidly  learn  where  the  path  of  true  economy  lies. 

Russian  oil  first  arrived  in  this  district  in  1888.  The  complaints  against 
this  oil  are  many.  It  is  highly  dangerouSi  smells  and  smokes  terribly,  is 
very  poorly  packed;  tins  corrode,  owing  to  sulphuric  acid,  and  conse- 
quently leak ;  and  when  once  opened  the  oil  quickly  deteriorates  and  loses 
power  and  brilliancy.  These  facts  are  well  known  in  the  country,  and, 
although  it  is  sold  a  little  cheaper,  the  inland  consumer  prefers  the  oil  from 
the  land  of  the  "  Flowery  Flag,"  which  he  designates  the  **  old  brand  "  and 
tiiat  from  Russia  the  '^new  brand."  Many  attempts — and  I  am  sorry  to 
iaj  they  are  sometimes  successful — are  made  to  pass  off  the  cheap  Russian  oil 
for  the  better  American. 

While  the  great  strides  made  in  the  oil  trade  have  done  much  to  lessen 
the  candle  trade,  the  shipping  business  has  been  greatly  benefited ;  for  all 
the  oil  is  brought  to  the  various  ports  along  the  coast  in  native  craft,  the 
steamers  refusing  it  as  cargo.  This  carr3ring  business  has  been  a  great  boon 
to  the  coasting  trade,  and  the  sure  and  increasing  trafiSc  has  had  its  effect 
in  bettering  and  increasing  the  number  of  boats. 

The  Chinese  use  the  tins  that  the  oil  comes  in  in  various  ways,  and  many 
shops  are  to  be  seen  where  a  business  is  being  done  in  bu3dng  empty  cans. 
They  give  as  much  as  5  cents  for  an  oil  tin.  They  are  used  as  buckets, 
water  spouts,  for  roofing,  for  making  lamps — ^in  fact,  they  are  put  to  every 
conceivable  use. 

The  oil  trade  in  China  has  grown  upon  its  merits.  It  has  been,  and  is 
now  in  many  places,  retarded  by  the*officials  and  by  guilds  whose  trade  was 
affected  by  its  sale.  Only  a  few  years  ago  the  officials  at  this  port  strictly 
forbade  the  use  of  kerosene,  but  after  strong  pressure  from  the  consul  thii 
order  was  revoked. 
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The  oil  trade  of  Ningpo  is  entirely  in  the  hattds  of  the  Batl^«k    Th( 

have  a  guild  that  is  all  powerful.  Whatever  that  guild  says  is  law.  If  ti 
guild  says  ^'sell  at  such  a  price/'  woe  betide  the  one  who  diiobe^  tk 
order.  Should  a  foreigner  undertake  to  sell  oil)  he  would  soon  be  foronl 
tenns>  i.  >.|  forced  to  give  it  up.  I  can  give  instances  of  their  power  that  ha 
come  to  my  own  attention.  To  show  how  fertile  they  are  in  resourctti 
mention  a  case  that  occurred  last  summer^  An  American  honae  here  boug 
a  large  quantity  of  oil  (Devoe's).  A  place  was  set  apart  away  firOBi  a] 
dwellings,  in  accordance  with  local  regulations,  for  storage.  The  Ifl: 
officials  were  satisfied,  although  really,  the  oil  having  paid  import  dut 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  until  it  was  about  going  into  the  interic 
when  these  officials  would  exact  another  duty,  or  likin*  When  the  oil  h 
all  been  stored,  suddenly  they  turned  rowid  ajid  demaiuled  that  it  shoii 
be  stored  somewhere  else^  claiming  that  it  was  too  for  flrota  the  lildn  offi< 
The  firm  referred  to  had  an  empty  godown  (storehouse)  in  the  settletnc 
back  of  the  likin  office  and  alongside  of  the  native  bank.  When  the  oil  ^ 
nicely  stored  in  this  godown  (under  the  direction  of  the  likin  office),  whi 
was  built  entirely  of  stone^  separated  from  all  other  buikiings  by  an  alk 
way,  had  no  windows  and  only  one  door,  the  bank  insisted  that  the  ( 
should  be  taken  away,  as  it  was  dangerous.  At  this  stage  of  the  case  I  ix 
appealed  to.  I  at  once  suspected  the  oil  guild,  and  upon  investigation 
learned  that  the  guild,  alarmed  at  the  success  of  the  American,  instigat 
the  likin  office  to  order  the  oil  put  somewhere  else,  they,  of  course,  havi 
seen  that  it  could  be  easily  shipped  upcountry  from  where  it  was  stored 
first  on  the  banks  of  a  river.  The  place  it  was  Removed  to  was  difficult  od 
cess,  and  off  the  line  of  native  trade.  The  guild  expected  that  the  Americ 
would  *'  give  in,*'  but  he  quietly  moved  to  where  they  wanted  him  to.  Tl 
was  too  much  for  them ;  therefore,  they  got  the  bank  (Chinese)  to  fig 
against  the  American,  but  I  would  not  listen  to  a  change,  and  they,  seei 
they  had  been  caught,  let  the  matter  drop.  These  changes  had  cost  t 
merchant  4  cents  on  every  case,  and  his  profits  were  thus  reduced  to  onlj 
cent  or  so  a  case;  another  change  and  he  would  have  lost  on  the  deal. 

I  mention  this  to  show  under  what  embarrassment  foreigners  do  busin< 
in  an  "  out  port  * '  of  China.  The  early  arrivals  in  China  did  business  throuj 
the  Co-hongs  of  Canton;  but  that  was  stopped  by  treaty,  and  the  treat! 
stipulated  that  foreigners  would  be  allowed  to  carry  on  business  at  any 
the  ports.  The  guilds  were  not  reckoned  with.  To-day  no  foreigner  woo 
dare  to  antagonize  a  guild  if  he  hopes  to  succeed  in  China.  The  likin  < 
ficials  and  the  guilds  direct  the  whole  trade  of  China.  If  a  guild  wid: 
to  raise  money  for  charities — for  sufferers  by  floods,  for  instance — ^they  go 
the  foreign  merchant  in  the  same  line  of  business.  If  the  piece-goods  gui 
wishes  to  raise  money  for  flood  sufferers,  they  send  to  the  foreign  piece-goo 
importers,  and  every  one  of  them  subscribes  a  large  sum. 

To-day  the  kerosene  oil  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  about  as  soon 
it  lands,  and  the  whole  trade  is  controlled  from  one  center. 
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The  CiiUM9e>  while  thej  go  to  the  best  intrket  as  t  rale,  ore  to  some  ex^ 
tent  inihienced  by  appearances.  The  British  inflnence  in  Chma  is  far  and 
away  above  all  others;  their  flag  is  oftener  seen  than  the  Chinese;  nearly 
eveiything  is  in  their  hands.  Their  greatest  rival  for  the  China  trade  is  the 
United  States,  and  they  will  let  no  opportunity  pass  to  decrease  our  business; 
but,  in  ^Mte  of  these  efforts,  our  cotton  and  oil  trade  is  steadily  increasing, 
^iglirii  houses  have  poshed  the  Rwsioa  oil,  English  houses  have  introduced 
die  Inca  oil  (Peruvian),  and  now  it  is  an  English  house  that  is  building  tanks 
in  Shanghai  for  the  reception  of  the  oil  that  is  to  come  from  Batoum  in  tank 
steamers.  Already  a  tank  steamer  has  been  launched  at  Hartlepool  expressly 
for  the  oil  trade  of  the  East 

What  win  be  the  effect  of  the  new  regulation  allowing  tank  steamers  with 
kefosene  to  pass  trough  the  Sum  and  land  their  cargoes  in  tanks  in  Shang- 
hai? The  North  China  Daily  News  of  January  27  last  had  an  article  that 
deserves  attention  from  our  people.  The  prognostications  contained  therein 
are  about  to  be  fulfilled  to  a  certain  extent.  After  July  i  tank  steamers  will 
be  permitted  to  pass  the  Suez. 

The  remarks  about  tin  will  stand  cocrection  after  reading  Mr.  Ay^s's 
rqxxrt  upon  the  production  of  tlurt  article  in  the  United  States. 

The  lemarks  made  by  the  commissioner  of  customs  at  Shanghai  in  his 
last  annual  report  seem  about  to  be  realized — 

Kerosene,  if  its  use  grows  widi  its  import,  most  be  employed  to  an  extent  at  least  50  per 
cent  greater  than  it  was  even  a  year  ago,  and  we  have  every  prospect  of  an  even  greater  con- 
wmprioa  wbcn, aa  smbis  ptoUJile,  tank  rtewiin  bdag  it  hMt  at  aiwdwtioa  of  50  per  eent 

JOHN  FOWLER, 

CotttuL 
UmTBD  States  Consolatb^ 

I/mgpOf  June  14^  tSQH* 


CumxGs  noM  Sbamqhai  Nkwsbxfebm, 

NORTH  CHOfA  DAILY  NEWS,  JANUARY  37,  189s. 

The  UtwtxpotA  Jooiaal  of  Conuacroe  of  tba  9th  «f  Becanber  has  « long  article  em  tha 
petreleiim  traAc,  pointiag  out  that  there  most  soon  ha  additions  to  the  present  two  aolitaiy 
ceatets  of  snpply-^atoni  and  Fhiladdphia.  AU  aasteni  Asia,  it  ai^,  wiU  before  long  be 
si9f>lied  from  Vanooavai:^  tin  shipping  port  lor  tba  «nonno«s»  bot  practically  unworked*  oil 
6elds  of  northwest  Canada.  CaUao  will  supply  New  Zealand  and  AustnUia  from  the  Pern 
fields.  Fhiladelfhia  will  supply  its  home  maxkot  and  will  compete  with  Batoom  Ibr  Europe, 
bat  Batoom  will  s^iply  all  westcsa  Asia  «nd  eastern  Afiica.  Philadelpina  feels  keenly 
nkttudj  the  oooapetitioa  of  Batoam,  whose  steamers  deliver  tbair  cargoes  at  the  ports  of  India 
and  Quoa  befof«  the  saileis  from  Philadelphia  have  got  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Batoom  wonld  beat  its  rival  oot  of  the  field  bat  for  Rassia's  high  taaff  and  depreciated  car* 
/eaqr.  Far  eaatero  maikots  the  oU  mast  be  packod  in  tins,  and  these  tins  have  to  oomefrrom 
Swansea.  whtttAxF  Rnssia  is  soiioQshr  handicaspod*  for  the  oil  M*Htf  only  <;'ffttff  |A</.  40  a</.  a 
gflUonfrooon  boaid  at  Batoom.    What  Is  wanted  Is  that  Batoom  shall  ship  Its  oil  In  took 
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steunen,  «aod,"  says  the  Joomal,  <<we  beliere  we  are  correct  in  stating  that  steps  are  beb 
taken  to  erect  storage  tanks  at  Bombay,  Calcatta,  Singapore,  Shanghai,  etc.  We  have  alwig 
consistently  urged  that  the  only  way  in  which  to  transport  petroleum,  either  by  rail  or  by  sei 
is  by  means  of  locomotive  tanks,  f .  /.,  bulk  steamers  and  tank  cars.  Then  comes  the  qne: 
tion  of  retail  distribution,  and  here  we  see  that  Philadelphia  is  not  in  it.  At  Singapore  w 
have  in  the  mines  of  Salangore  and  Perak  suppHes  of  tin  which,  with  our  own  natural  deposit 
enable  us  to  supply  the  world.  McKinley  never  did  a  better  service  to  the  British  petioleai 
trade  than  to  pass  his  tariff  act,  which,  we  trust,  may  never  be  repealed.  We  may  thus  stal 
the  future  history  of  the  eastern  petroleum  trade — British  tankers  will  convey  Russian  oil  I 
the  eastern  ports;  British  factories  at  Singapore  will  turn  out  tin  cases,  lamps,  etc.,  made  b 
skilled  Giinese  labor,  and  put  them  all  over  the  eastern  markets  at  a  price  and  of  a  qualil 
which  America  can  not  hope  to  touch.  We  shall,  in  conjunction  with  Russia,  amply  swam 
all  Asia  with  Russian  oil  transported  in  British  bottoms  and  retailed  and  burnt  in  Britis 
nuuiufactures.  If  our  local  petroleum  merchants  would  only  show  a  litde  enterprise  and  g 
into  the  question,  they  would  find  the  Indian  and  Chinese  markets  at  theif  feet"  The  Jon 
nal  goes  on  to  awctt  its  belief,  which  is  fortified  by  the  fact  that  underwriters  chaige  a  low< 
rate  of  premium  on  oil  in  bulk  than  in  cases,  that  a  "tanker''  laden  in  bulk  is  safer  than 
steamer  laden  with  oil  in  cases,  *' because  it  is  most  difficult  and  nearly  impossible  to  set  fii 
to  a  tank  of  oU,  but  a  case  or  cases  need  only  to  have  a  gallon  of  oil  capsized  over  them  t 
ignite  and  blaze  furiously."  *<  There  is  nottdng,''  it  concludes,  '*to  close  the  Suez  Om 
against  tank  steamers.  We  understand  that  the  Government  has  appointed  a  mmm^ft^  t 
investigate  the  matter;  but  really  there  is  no  need  for  investigation,  and  all  the  committees  i 
the  world  will  not  elucidate  anything  fresh.  We  hope  to  see  the  oil-in-bulk  trade  throog 
the  canal  attain  very  large  dimensions,  and  so  far  we  can  see  no  valid  reason  why  it  shoal 
not  run  the  trade  from  Philadelphia  out  of  the  eastern  market  altogether." 

TEMPERANCB  UNION,  MAY  5,  I892. 

A  comparative  test  of  the  brilliancy  and  utility  of  oil  from  the  Langktt  ofl  firings  I 
Sumatra,  as  compared  with  American  and  Russian  oil,  was  made  at  Penang  on  the  gtl 
instant  The  Penang  Gazette,  giving  the  results,  sa3rs :  "  Three  tins  were  opened  at  about  1 
p.  m.,  oontaimng  the  three  oils  of  Devoe,  Batoum,  and  Langkat,  respectively,  and  three  ne^ 
lamps,  marked  for  identification,  were  filled  with  the  respective  oils.  The  result  of  the  fin 
test  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Langkat  oil  as  regards  illuminating  power,  Devoe  comioj 
second,  and  Batoum  last.  It  was  noticed  that  while  Batoum  started  best,  the  light  soon  fell 
while  Devoe  remained  about  stationary;  but  Langkat  increased  in  brilliancy,  and  had  to  b 
turned  down  twice.  After  about  an  hour  and  a  half  the  lamps  were  again  tested,  whe 
Batoum  was  found  to  present  a  poor  spectacle  comparatively,  having  to  be  advanced  halfwa 
np  the  marked  distance  on  the  table,  in  order  to  compete  with  Langkat,  while  Devoe,  thoi^ 
not  quite  so  bad,  had  still  to  make  a  considerable  advance  from  zero.  It  was  again  observe 
that  the  Langkat  oil  maintained  its  brilliancy,  while  Devoe's  had  fiedlen  and  the  Batoum  fidla 
terriUy.  It  was  apparent  that  the  Langkat  oil  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  Hgfat  oih 
while  the  others  had  a  more  or  less  large  percentage  of  heavy  oils,  which  militates  again 
maintenance  of  their  brilliancy,  which  is  a  common  experience.  When  the  lamps  came  ti 
be  put  out,  it  was  further  noticed  that,  whOe  there  was  smoke  with  the  Devoe  and  Batooa 
oils,  there  was  none  at  all  with  the  Langkat,  and,  on  the  wicks  being  examined,  it  wa 
observed  that  the  Langkat  lamp  wick  was  burnt  scarcely  at  all  and  fully  tfaree-foorths  ks 
than  those  of  the  Devoe  and  Batoum  lamps.  The  unanimous  verdict  of  the  company  wa 
that  the  Langkat  was  the  superior  oil,  both  as  regards  brilliancy,  smoke,  and  efiect  on  tb 
wick.  The  Langkat  oil  has  two  other  pleasant  features.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  almost  white 
and  has  hardly  any  smell.  With  greater  brilliancy,  permanence  of  brilliancy,  fitde  or  n 
smoke,  the  slightest  possible  deposit  of  carbon  on  the  wide,  clear  water  color,  and  scaroel] 
any  smdl,  the  Lan^^  oil  has,  in  oar  opinion,  moat  distinctlj  a  most  proaperoos  fiMtnn 
balm  it'' 
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TBMFERANCB  VHIOIK,  APUL  2$,  1893. 

Ill  tbe  opfadoA  cf  a  eom^xMideiit  of  die  Deli  Commot  the  petroleum  found  in  Langkatin 
wdlsy  whidi  a  company  is  actively  engaged  in  working  tiieie,  comes  iai4y  up  to  tlie  maxic 
The  oQ  is  said,  after  careful  manipolationy  to  be  dear  in  coIcmt.  It  gives  liaidly  any  smell  and 
yields  a  bright  flame.  One  well  alone  is  estimated  to  turn  out  700  cases  of  oil  a  day.  The 
petroleum  first  drawn  from  the  wells  proved  rather  impure,  but  subsequent  supplies,  carefully 
mated,  are  reported  to  be  of  excellent  quality. 

Btfsliw  Hew  York  Marithne  Register:  <<  Who  shall  sap^  light  to  the  East,  Russia  or 
the  United  States?  It  h  maaee  between  die  two  countries,  with  advantages  fairly  well  divided. 
Both  countries  are  rich  in  oQ  fidds  ef  fjMflt  pvodncdveness,  with  the  advantage  of  proximity 
to  die  East  in  £ivor  of  Russia  and  superiority  in  quHly  of  oil  in  iavor  of  the  United  States. 
Asia  depends  on  both  for  light  at  night,  and  the  question  yet  tcmaiBs  as  to  which  will  furnish 
die  largest  supply.  The  list  of  petroleum  shipments  from  the  United  States  to  parti  in  Aiia 
during  the  year  1891,  compiled  by  Messrs.  Veinon  H.  Brown  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  shows 
diat  there  was  a  material  decrease  in  the  shipments  of  1891  from  those  of  lS9a  This  de- 
crease of  3,294^57  cases  was  divided  among  all  the  ports  except  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  and 
Nagasaki,  the  shipments  to  which  showed  a  slight  increase.  Out  of  205  vessels  engaged  in 
the  canity  of  this  petroleum  34  were  steamers — i  Norwegian  and  33  British.  The  British, 
as  usual,  took  the  lion's  share  of  shipments  in  115  vessels,  or  over  half  of  the  total.  American 
vessels  engaged  in  the  trade  numbered  only  55.  This  is  not  a  good  showing,  eqiedally  as 
oorsh^jping  has  increased  a  litde  during  the  past  year." 

NKW  TO&K  MAKITIMS  RSGISTER,  DICBMBXR   12,  Z89I. 

IMiably  no  great  trade  was  ever  so  completely  revolutionized  in  so  short  a  time  as  diat  of 
ofl  transportaticm  on  the  sea.  Even  the  change  in  oil  transportation  on  land,  from  railroad 
and  canal  to  pipe  line,  is  no  parallel,  for  that  took  many  years;  but  it  took  only  four  or  five 
years  to  wipe  an  enormous  fleet  of  sailing  vessels  out  of  existence,  so  far  as  the  carrying  of 
petrdnim  was  concerned,  and  substitute  another  fleet  of  large,  £sst,  and  powerful  steamships. 

JAPAN  MAIL,  OF  YOKOHAICA,  MAY  21,  1892. 

Buyers  of  kerosene  have  only  taken  snffident  to  fill  immediate  requirements,  but  for  the 
lots  bought  full  prices  have  been  paid.  Another  caigo  of  Russian  has  come  in,  and  for  this 
brand  quotations,  though  unaltered,  are  slighdy  weakened.  The  anangement  having  been 
condnded  bj  whidi  tank  steamers  will  be  permitted  to  pass  through  the  Sues  Canal  after  the 
ut  of  July,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Batoum  oil  will  be  placed  upon  this  market  shorUy  at  such 
a  price  as  will  almost  exclude  the  product  of  the  United  States.  Russian  oil  is  in  good  rqmte 
in  the  interior,  and  the  absence  of  the  chaiges  for  tinning  and  casing  must  make  an  imm#tiy> 
difference  in  the  laid-down  cost  of  kerosene  in  the  eastern  markets. 


SILK  INDUSTRY  OF  ZURICH   IN  1891. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  CATUN, 

The  annaal  report  of  the  KaufrnHimische  Gesellschaft  (Mercaqtile  As- 
•odation)  of  Znricli  for  1891,  just  published,  contains  a  full  and  interesting 
report  upcm  tbe  silk  manufEtcturing  interests  of  this  vicinity. 

SILK  GOODS. 

In  the  matter  of  silk  goods,  the  report  states  that  the  year's  business  may 
bedasnfied  as  ^^ middling/'  with,  however,  certain  exceptions  in  favor  of 
those  mantt&ctorezB  who  took  fixed  orders  in  the  spring,  instead  of  taking  the 
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chances  of  selling  from  their  stocks  on  hand.  Those  who  took  the  latta 
course  could  only  dispose  of  their  goods  at  a  redaction  of  from  10  to  15  pei 
cent  on  the  prices  which  subsequently,  in  the  fall  season,  were  readily  paic 
on  orders.  Of  the  above  percentage  of  reduction,  5  to  8  per  cent  is  ascnb 
able  to  the  fall  in  raw  silk,  the  remainder  to  the  general  falling  off  in  selling 
prices,  which  affected  nearly  all  of  the  Zurich  articles,  but  especially  satini 
merveilleux,  failles  fran^aises,  satins,  radzimirs,  and  persaaa  noir.  At  th< 
close  of  the  spring  season  there  were  great  quantities  of  black  fBuiks  fran 
Raises  and  persans  left  on  hand  vainly  seeking  purchasers. 

The  only  articles  which  went  well  were  black  and  colored  bengalincs 
mixed  with  wool,  and  fagonn^,  in  large  geometrical  designs,  lovers'  knots 
etc.  In  fact,  the  competition  in  bengalines  may  be  considered  the  cause  0 
the  French  failles,  usually  so  popular,  having  been  pushed  into  the  back 
ground,  and  the  report  says  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  2^rk:h  fiibric 
in  this  line  have  not  met  with  even  greater  success.  The  secret  lies  in  the  he 
that  the  wool  had  then  to  be  bought  in  France  at  high  prices,  and  that  thcr 
were  at  that  time  in  Switzerland  no  dyers  who  could  dye  the  wool  whei 
purchased  and  no  establishments  to  finish  the  goods  properly  when  made 
These  disadvantages  have  now,  it  is  true,  been  overcome,  but  they  had  thei 
effect  on  the  selling  power  of  the  article  referred  to.  With  fagonn^  th 
case  was  better,  inasmuch  as  for  their  manufacture  and  finishing  there  ezis 
in  Switzerland  some  well-equipped  establishments,  capable  of  doing  goa 
work,  and  against  which,  in  point  of  price,  even  Lyons  can  not  compete 
Owing  to  this  fact,  jGBi^onn^  scored  the  greatest  triumph  for  the  Switt  sill 
industry  in  1891. 

Yet  much  greater  success  is  possible.  "If,"  says  the  report,  "we  wer 
to-day  in  position  to  manufacture  Bengaline  fa^onn^,  for  instance,  witi 
small  broch^  effects,  by  machinery,  we  should  find  everywhere  an  extreme!; 
good  market  and  drive  our  Lyons  competitors  everywhere  out  of  the  fiekL' 

Another  Zurich  article  which  found  favor  in  1891  was  half-«ilk  liniag 
which  met  with  ready  and  pajdng  sales  during  the  entire  year,  and  especial! 
to  American  buyers.  Black  taffetas,  too,  which  for  some  years  past  ha 
been  weak,  came  again  in  rather  heavy  demand  for  the  manufacture  of  under 
skirts,  a  fact  which  gave  fresh  impetus  to  hand  weaving,  inasmuch  as  th 
article  in  question  is  always  superior  when  hand  woven  to  that  made  oi 
power  looms.  Surah  gla^^  and  taffetas  gla^^  were  also  much  sought  foi 
But  surah  uni,  both  in  black  and  colors,  constituted  unquestionably  durini 
the  entire  year  the  bulk  of  Zurich's  mechanical  product  in  mlka. 

The  report  continues : 

American  buyers  w1k>  come  to  Zmich,  and  th«y  were  not  few,  told  wcmiieML  Jloflei  c 
the  progress  of  American  manufactm-e  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  orders  for  fa^nnds  and  ben 
galines  they  had  given  in  Lyons  on  the  other,  but  seemed  to  have  had  few  orders  left  over  ib 
Zuficb,  -witik  the  excepdoa  of  some  damass^  cnmit  stiA,  nd  iuUet  fuBf'siii  In  itofi 
dfed  in  the  piece,  which  they  import  in  quaatkies  irom  Lyons,  we  have  but  two  iatB  |bi 
can  do  anything;  on  the  other  hand,  they  gave  heavy  ordeis  in  mixed  silk  and  cotton  liningi 
Nevertheless,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  in  this  line  of  goods  as  well  the  Zurich  fiibric  mas 
gradually  give  way  before  the  American. 
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Nothing,  however,  contributed  more  during  1 891  to  the  meager  financial 
shoving  in  Zurich's  silk  industry  than  the  disfavor  of  the  prevailing  fashions, 
which  decieed  that  silks  should  no  longer  be  worn  on  the  street  or  in  daily 
social  intercourse,  but  at  most  only  in  the  theaters,  at  concerts,  etc. 

The  report  says: 

WhoefW  k  leoi  ia  the  ttieet  wearing  a  sUk  dreas  doea  not  belong  to  the  elect,  and  ia 
SBuled  upon  with  p^y.  We  might  find  some  comfort  in  thia  antisilk  caprica  among  the  upper 
ten  thousand  if  at  least  the  servant  girla  were  possessed  with  a  mania  for  wearing  silk  dresses, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  United  States  thirty  years  ago;  but  even  this  solace  is  denied  us,  for 
the  servants  foUow  their  mistresses'  example,  and,  like  them,  dress  in  woolens  and  cottons. 
We  ean  hope  for  no  improvement  in  our  industry  until  the  unfortunate  mania  prevalent  among 
ow  ladies  of  dresring  fai  men's  styles,  of  strutting  about  in  men's  shirt  bosoms,  with  men's 
cnft  and  oica^s  ilaading  ooUars,  with  a  tight-fitting  woolen  jacket  made  by  a  man  tailor  worn 
over  the  shirt  bosom,  shall  have  been  broken  up.  Under  existing  fuhions  we  are  condemned 
to  manofacture  only  linings,  underskirts,  and  trimmings  (instead  of  dress  goods),  the  consump- 
tioo  of  which,  it  is  true,  is  enormous,  but  which  involves  a  demand  for  always  lighter,  heavier- 
charged,  and  less  substantial  goods.  With  this  latter  evil  the  whole  world's  silk  industry  is 
uling,  and  to  this  b  to  be  ascribed  the  fact  that  silk  prices  can  not  recover,  notwithstanding 
that  they  are  lower  to-day  than  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  memorable  revolutionary  year 
of  1848. 

Unfortunately,  nothing  at  the  commencem^t  of  the  present  year  justi- 
fied hope  for  any  immediate  improvement  in  Zurich  silk  industrial  interests 
in  this  regard.  Surah  couleur  in  uni  and  glofi,  partly  for  use  as  linings  and 
partly  for  ladies'  cravats,  will  continue  to  play  the  chief  role  in  sales.  To 
these  may  be  added  black  surahs  and  merveilleux,  taffetas,  light  persans,  and 
light-colored  failles  for  fotmdation  silk.  The  articles  which  from  five  to  ten 
years  ago  constituted  the  bulk  of  hand-loom  production,  namely  black  per- 
sans  and  black  colored  faille  fran^aises  for  dress  purposes,  at  from  4  to  5.50 
francs  per  meter,  are  dying  out,  and  manufacturers  who  think  they  can  keep 
on  with  them  can  make  up  their  minds  to  heavy  losses. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  the  question  unavoidably  arises,  what  is  to  become 
of  the  Lyons  looms,  which  for  years  have  been  the  pride  of  large  manufactur- 
ers here  and  the  principal  source  of  their  revenues,  while  at  the  same  time 
copstitutii^  for  the  more  skilled  hand  weavers  their  best  means  of  earning  a 
subsistence?  Shall  they  be  broken  to  pieces;  shall  wages  be  reduced  so  as 
to  drive  fashion  by  force,  through  still  lower  prices,  into  other  channels;  or, 
finally,  shall  there  be  a  return  to  the  production  of  old-fashioned  goods — 
taffetas  {giofi^  rayt^  et  quadrilUy^  The  latter  is  certainly  a  pitiable  move- 
ment backwards,  but  it  at  all  events  leaves  the  way  open,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  insure  the  hand  workers  a  chance  of  earning  a  modest  pittance,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  be  in  position  to  utilize  a  possible  return  to  better  times  later 
for  heavy  silk  dress  goods.  Meantime  the  outlook  for  the  Zurich  silk  in- 
dustry is  not  cheering.  The  French  market,  owing  to  the  application  of  the 
minimum  tariff,  wiU  be  to  a  considerable  extent  lost,  especially  if,  as  appear- 
ances indicate,  the  example  of  some  Swiss  manufacturers  in  establishing 
themselves  on  French  soil  finds  imitation.  Germany,  when  the  exorbitant 
entyy  dn^  of  600  marks  on  silk  goods  shall  have  been  extended  fpr  twelve 
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years  by  the  new  German-Swiss  treaty,  will  make  every  possible  endeavor 
manufacture  Swiss  articles  herself.  North  America,  whose  silk  industry 
developing  enormously,  will  naturally  recede  in  importance  as  an  outlet 
Swiss  silks;  and,  as  far  as  Austria,  Italy,  and  Spain  are  concerned,  the  co 
mercial  treaties  between  Switzerland  and  those  countries  possess  for  the  i 
rich  silk  industry  only  a  platonic  value.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  ho] 
of  winning  territory  away  from  the  French  in  Belgium  and  Holland ;  ai 
as  soon  as  there  is  an  end  to  the  financial  chaos  in  Brazil,  Chile,  and  1 
Argentine  Republic,  large  demands  may  also  be  looked  for  from  those  qu 
ters.  These  are  all,  however,  uncertain  dependencies  at  best.  But  Enghu 
fortunately,  is  a  first-class  customer,  and  the  Swiss  silk  men  can  not  oi 
count  upon  her  remaining  so,  but  even  upon  her  giving  them  increased 
ders,  to  the  detriment  of  French  manufacturers. 


RAW   SILK. 


The  total  amount  of  raw  silk  brought  to  Zurich  during  1891  was  1,17 
357  kilograms,  and  from  the  following  sources,  viz: 


Conntrtea. 


Oigaiuine. 


Thun. 


Ottgtm 


Total 


Flranoe.... 

luly 

China 

Tuasah.... 

J«I»n 

Other , 


Kilograms, 

1.447 

3*4,838 

81,938 
1,988 

9«359 
«,«47 


Kilcgram*. 

XXX 

1x3,838 
X3«.304 

3,«xa 
X5x,669 

X.695 


fid 

45,863 
«I4,««7 

9,«5» 

X47,9<H 

400 


KiUgn 


Total.. 


359,907 


403,83a 


4X7,6a« 


x,«» 


Of  this  total  amount,  912,835  kilograms  were  conditioned  and  deliver 
over  63  per  cent  going  to  Zurich  factories,  about  27  per  cent  to  dealers  a 
twisters,  and  the  remainder  being  shipped  elsewhere, 

SILK-TWISTINO. 

The  continued  fall  in  raw-silk  prices  seriously  affected  this  branch  d 
ing  1 89 1.  As  regards  tram- twisting,  it  may  be  stated  that  it  was  much 
jured  by  the  existing  feeling  of  discouragement  and  the  small  confidei 
felt  in  the  firmness  of  prices.  The  unsettled  condition  of  the  commerc 
treaties  with  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and  France  also  weighed  upon  busin 
and  prevented  sales,  though,  it  is  true,  the  supply  left  over  at  the  end  oft 
year  was  not  superfluously  large.  Nevertheless,  the  wrought  silks  lie  heav 
on  producers'  hands,  the  trade  through  middlemen  has  almost  disappean 
and  speculation  has  stopped. 

With  sewing  silk  it  was  no  better.  The  causes  of  this  depression  \ 
easily  found,  namely,  the  fell  in  silver,  the  heavy  silk  crop,  and,  in  general,  t 
bad  state  of  the  world's  market,  upon  which  the  crises  in  South  America,  1 
political  anxieties  in  Europe,  and  the  uncertainty  of  customs  matters  ex< 
an  evil  influence.    And,  finally,  in  this  line  as  well,  fashion  has  reduced  t 
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consamption  in  a  whole  series  of  specialties,  as,  for  instance,  glove-embroid- 
ery silk,  fringes,  laces,  braid  silks,  etc  By  the  new  French  treaty  Switzer- 
land loses  entirely  her  market  in  France  in  this  class  of  silk  products.  Nor 
does  the  reduction  made  in  the  new  German  treaty  (from  1.50  francs  to  1.40 
francs)  help  the  matter  greatly.  '<  Under  these  circumstances,"  says  the 
report,  **  it  is  quite  possible  that  silk-twisting  will  be  discontinued  in  Swit- 
zerland." 

SILK-DYEING. 

The  number  of  silk-dyeing  establishments  in  the  canton  of  Zurich  re- 
mained the  same  as  during  the  year  previous,  and  all  of  them  were  kept  fully 
busy  during  the  entire  year.  Black  was  dyed  somewhat  less  than  last  year, 
while  dyeing  in  colors  increased  considerably.  In  all  color  dyeing,  in  fact, 
a  feverish  activity  prevailed  toward  the  close  of  the  year,  owing  to  pressing 
<mlers  which  had  to  be  delivered  in  France  before  February  i  of  the  present 
year.  Both  in  black  and  in  colors  heavier  chargings  were  constantly  called 
for  and  delivered.  The  dyeing  process  became,  consequently,  more  com- 
plicated, but  at  the  same  time  more  interesting,  requiring  more  rooms  and 
increased  and  better  labor.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  Zurich 
dyeing  establishments  has  increased  considerablyi  and  wages  have  gone  up 
somewhat. 

SILK-nNISHINO. 

The  finishing  establishments  {appreiureti)  were  also  pretty  regularly  em- 
ployed during  1891.  In  cachenez  alone,  toward  the  close  of  the  year,  was 
there  any  falling  off  observable.  Among  the  improvements  introduced 
during  the  year  may  be  mentioned  machinery  for  handling  bengaline  with 
woolen  threads,  and  abo  for  rubbing  and  handling  silk  and  half-silk  umbrella 
stu£&.  Arrangements  are  also  being  made  for  the  finishing  of  gloria,  Aus- 
tria, etc.,  while  another  firm  is  stated  to  have  ordered  the  machinery  for 
moire  antique.  Hitherto  Zurich  has  been  dependent  upon  foreign  estab- 
lishments for  finishing  both  these  articles. 

SILK  BOLTING  CLOTH. 

In  silk  gauze  business  last  year  was  less  lively.  The  demand  for  work 
was  somewhat  increased  by  the  embroidery  crisis,  but,  owing  to  a  diminished 
consumption,  fewer  looms  were  in  operation  than  in  either  1889  or  zSpo. 
Weavers'  wages  remained,  however,  unchanged,  and,  in  addition,  the  man- 
ufacturers agreed,  in  cases  where  workmen  were  rendered  unable  to  work  by 
reason  of  illness,  to  pay  them  a  certain  sum  per  day  for  a  certain  period, 
and  also,  in  case  of  a  needy  weaver's  death,  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to  those 
dependent  on  him. 

GEORGE  L.  CATLIN, 

QmsuL 
VmrxD  Statss  Consulate, 

ZMrich^June  16,  j8Q2. 
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CX>TTON  MANUFACTURES  IN  CHINA 

ttXPORTMY  COHStOs  GKACBY,  OP  FUCMUU. 
AMERICAN  CLOTH. 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  additional  report  concemi 
American  cotton  goods  in  China  and  a  new  native  industry  in  the  mai 
facture  of  cotton  cloth. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  commissioners  of  customs  at  Chinese  po 
show  that  the  import  of  American  cotton  cloth  in  China  for  the  year  ii 
was  the  largest  on  record.     The  returns  are  as  follows : 


DetciipiiQn. 


Sheetingt. 
Drills 


1890. 


Fkc$t. 
«.«>«.  79* 
597.909 


a,  008 
861 


The  import  of  drills  at  the  port  of  Fochau  was  8,143  P^oes  during  \i 
and  3,038  pieces  ia  1891,  being  an  iocreate  of  895  pieces. 

INDIAN  YARN. 

The  tables  show  a  still  greater  increase  in  the  importation  of  India  cot 
yam,  the  total  of  that  article  for  all  China  being  1,138,000  piculs,*  vali 
at  20,900,000  Haikwan  taels,  or  ^25,080,000  in  United  States  money.  T 
sum  exceeds  the  aggregate  value  of  the  year's  importations  of  gray  and  wl 
sheetings,  T  cloths,  and  drills.  There  has  been  a  marvelous  increase  in 
import  of  this  article.  In  1882  the  demand  for  cotton  yams  was  a 
185,000  piculs.  Last  year  the  one  province  of  Quang-Tong,  in  which  C 
ton  is  situated,  received  482,000  piculs.  At  this  port  the  increase  in  th 
goods  was  as  follows : 


Descriptioo. 

1890. 

Z89 

Indian  yam.. ^ •* » .m ..tMf.M..*M m. ....,.» ...m. 

Encrllsh  vam .m.... .•.••.....■••»••.•..•.....«..•.. 

Fiadt. 
49 

The  Indian  yam  is  known  as  i6s,  and  comes  in  bales  containing  i 
pounds  net  weight,  and  is  delivered  here  at  ^65  in  Mexican  or  I47.4S 
American  currency.  At  this  price  there  seems  to  be  no  room  for  comp< 
tion  by  American  yams. 

CHINESE  COTTON  INDUSTRY. 

This  onormous  increase  of  import  in  yarn  is  largely  due  to  the  &ct  tl 
a  great  impetus  has  lately  been  given  to  the  manufectureof  a  coarse  dofli 
natives  in  many  parts  of  the  Empire. 

^z  picnl  i*  13351$  poimdt  avoiidupolt. 
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In  this  province  the  viceroy,  Pien,  has  greatly  encouraged  certain  cap- 
italists who  were  manufacturing  looms  for  native  use  and  putting  forth  great 
efforts  to  introduce  them  in  the  homes  of  the  people,  as  well  as  starting  what 
they  call  cotton  factories. 

The  viceroy  made  a  report  to  the  Emperor  in  regard  to  this  new  industry, 
and  received  instructions  to  release  it  from  the  burdensome  likin  tax  which 
cripples  every  industry  of  China.     His  petition  was  as  follows : 

Fo-Kien  is  a  maritime  fnt>vince,  and  by  do  means  fertile.  The  mass  of  the  population 
find  it  difficult  to  obtain  means  of  subsistence,  being  in  an  unusual  state  of  poverty.  The 
method  of  planting  cotton  and  of  weaving  they  have  not  taken  pains  to  study.  They  are 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  importation  of  cotton  from  Kiang-See  and  Che-Kiang.  Millions 
of  dollars  are  expended  annually  for  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  people 
of  Fo-Kien.  Your  servant  therefore  established  a  cotton  mill  in  Fuchau  after  consultation 
with  the  native  gentry.  Apprentices  were  engaged,  and  weaving  instruments  were  purchased. 
These  apprentices  were  paid  wages  and  were  given  three  months*  time  within  which  to  ac- 
quire thorough  knowledge  of  weaving.  They  wefe  then  allowed  to  take  with  them  a  weav- 
ing machine  and  do  the  weaving  at  home.  Some  months  afterward  it  was  found  that  each 
apprentice  could  manufacture  more  than  20  pieces  of  cloth  every  month.  Your  servant 
appropriated  a  certain  amount  of  public  funds  for  the  expense  of  the  milb,  and  the  gentry 
also  assisted  in  raising  capital  by  selling  shares. 

It  is  now  two  years  since  its  establishment  and  very  many  in  this  city  and  other  places 
have  tried  to  work  on  the  same  principle,  so  that  now  over  4,000,000  pieces  are  being  manu- 
factured annually  in  this  city  alone.  The  poor  people  therefore  have  occupadon  and  means 
of  support.  The  industry  thus  gradually  extended,  it  is  believed,  will  become  more  and  more 
prosperous. 

Last  year  the  gentry  represented  to  me  that  the  native  cotton  cloth  was  made  of  imported 
cotton  yam,  upon  which  import  duty  was  charged ;  besides  this,  likin  was  also  levied  on  the 
mann&ctured  cloth.  By  paying  this  double  duty  the  price  ran  high,  and  the  sales  naturally 
hfr^iw^  slow,  as  the  goods  were  not  line.  The  gentry  then  requested  that  the  cloth  might  be 
exempt  from  the  likin  duty.  In  compliance  with  my  instructions,  the  conmiissioners  and 
taotais  of  the  likin  bureau  reported  to  me  after  deliberation  that  the  cloth  manufactured  in  the 
Government  establishments,  not  ambunting  to  much,  might  be  exempt  from  payment  of  likin 
for  a  time,  and  the  sum  payable  by  private  establishments  might  be  reduced  to  60  per  cent  of 
the  former  charges,  etc.  It  is  now  nearly  a  year  since,  and  it  has  been  proved  that  the  manu- 
Uyctnre  d  the  Government  establishment  pays  handsomely,  while  but  litde  profit  accrues  to 
private  establishments.     It  seems  we  can  not  but  think  of  reducing  the  likin  taxes. 

He  then  quotes  an  imperial  edict  sanctioning  the  proposal  of  the  governor 
of  Quang-See  in  regard  to  export  duty  on  silk  goods,  and  continues : 

Yoor  servant,  therefore,  wishes  to  know  whether  Your  Majesty  will  graciously  permit  the 
cotton  yam  imported  for  native  manufactories  to  be  exempt  from  likin,  and  that  export  duty 
be  reduced  to  40  per  cent  of  the  amount  formerly  charged,  as  has  been  done  for  the  governor 
and  people  of  Quang-See  in  the  case  of  exported  silk  goods. 

The  Emperor  issued  an  edict  granting  this  request,  and  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  these  goods  have  greatly  increased. 

I  have  visited  and  inspected  some  of  these  so-called  Government  mills. 
I  found  the  largest  to  be  carried  on  in  a  large,  ordinary  Chinese  house  on 
the  ground  floor.  The  plant  consisted  of  eighteen  looms.  These  are  made 
No.  145—9. 
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of  wood  and  are  heavy  and  rough  in  workmanship.  I  inclose  a  drawing  ( 
one  of  the  looms,  with  a  little-footed  woman  at  work,  and  also  a  sample  of  d 
cloth.  I  found  the  operatives  to  be  young  men  under  20,  old  men  over  5< 
and  women  of  all  ages.  They  earn  from  $4  to  $6  per  month,  which  is  vei 
good  wages  for  native  labor  in  this  country.  The  cloth,  as  you  will  see, 
rather  coarse,  but  closely  woven,  and  is  such  as  is  used  very  generally  t 
the  coolie  class.  It  is  13  inches  wide,  and  each  piece  measures  a  littl 
over  7  English  yards,  and  can  be  bought  for  38  or  40  cents  in  the  currenc 
of  the  country,  which  equals  about  28  and  30  cents  in  American  money,  ( 
from  4  to  4j4  cents  per  yard. 

Very  many  of  these  looms  are  being  made  by  a  company  of  the  gentr] 
who  lease  or  sell  them  to  private  parties  for  use  in  their  own  homes.  The 
can  be  purchased  for  about  $4  in  Mexican  or  I2.90  in  American  monc] 
The  shuttle  is  thrown  by  hand  and  the  treadle  worked  by  the  feet  The 
could  be  improved  very  easily  so  as  to  double  the  quantity  of  cloth  produced 
but  the  great  object  in  China  is  to  furnish  employment  to  as  many  persoi 
as  possible  and  not  to  cheapen  products.  A  mill  having  steam  power  as 
running  scores  of  looms  would  not  be  allowed  introduction  in  this  city  ( 
province.  They  do  not  want,  and  will  not  have,  any  labor-saving  machine 
As  an  evidence  of  this,  I  may  state  that  in  all  the  city  of  Fuchau,  with  i 
million  of  inhabitants,  there  is  not  a  single  pump  or  windlass  used  in  gettii 
water  from  their  wells,  but  all  water  is  drawn  up  by  a  small  pail  at  the  en 
of  a  rope,  just  as  was  done  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  and  if  a  pump  was  force 
upon  them  it  would  not  be  used. 

I  am  continually  in  receipt  of  circulars  and  letters  from  manufacture 
of  simple  and  useful  things  at  home  asking  if  there  is  any  market  for  sue 
articles  in  this  country,  and  am  sorry  that  I  am  forced  to  reply  that  there 
not.  Although  nearly  all  the  people  use  flint  and  steel  in  kindling  fire 
some  matches  of  German  and  Japanese  manufacture  are  being  sold,  but  n( 
one  person  in  a  thousand  will  resort  to  their  use. 

SAMUEL  L.  GRACEY, 

Consul 

United  States  CoNSxn-ATE, 

Fuchau^  May  25 1  i8g2. 


COMMERCE  AND   NAVIGATION   AT  GIBRALTAR. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  SPRAGUE, 

The  condition  of  this  market  with  regard  to  produce  generally  importe 
from  the  United  States  has  not  experienced  much  change  since  I  last  ha 
the  honor  of  addressing  the  Department  on  the  subject.  The  tobacco  trad 
remains  at  this  moment  somewhat  dormant,  while  quite  an  active  busine 
is  being  kept  up  in  flour,  which  continues  to  be  imported  in  inesreased  quai 
titles  direct  from  New  York  by  British  and  Italian  steamships.  But  fc 
these  supplies  the  stocks  of  flour  would  be  greatly  reduced,  as  the  importi 
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tions  from  other  quarters,  such  as  England,  France,  and  Algeria,  have  for 
some  time  past  been  on  a  very  moderate  scale. 

It  is  now  generally  reported  that  the  Russian  ports  in  the  Black  Sea  have 
just  been  reopened  for  the  exportation  of  wheat  and  other  cereals,  with  the 
exception  of  rye.  If  such  be  the  case,  we  may  expect  to  see  some  change 
in  the  leading  markets  of  Europe  for  the  sale  of  flour.  In  the  meantime 
considerable  hard  wheat  is  now  arriving  at  this  port  direct  from  British  In- 
dia by  steamships,  imported  on  joint  account  between  speculators  in  this 
market  and  Spanish  traders  residing  in  the  neighboring  Spanish  towns, 
where  the  greatest  portion  of  these  foreign  importations  of  wheat  is  now 
finding  its  way  to  meet  the  actual  wants  of  the  Spanish  millers,  who  find  it 
most  to  their  advantage  to  mix  this  Indian  wheat  with  their  own  domestic 
kinds,  especially  at  this  moment,  when  their  stocks  of  the  latter  are  consid- 
erably reduced  and  the  prospects  for  fair  crops  during  the  present  harvest 
being  unpromising. 

The  gradual  decline  in  steam  navigation  throughout  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Levant  ever  since  the  Black  Sea  ports  have  been  closed  to  the  ex- 
portation of  cereals  has  had  the  corresponding  effect  of  diminishing  the 
number  of  steamships  entering  this  port  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year,  besides  limiting  its  coal  business  considerably.  This  decline 
in  the  coal  trade,  which  forms  the  principal  commerce  of  this  port,  is  se- 
verely felt  and  causes  considerable  distress  among  the  working  and  poorer 
classes,  while  the  coal  merchants  themselves  can  now  hardly  make  the  busi- 
ness pay;  in  fact,  the  civil  population  of  Gibraltar  is  at  this  moment  being 
considerably  tried  by  various  local  municipal  ordinances  and  by-laws  relat- 
ing principally  to  sanitary  affairs,  causing  increased  expenses  to  the  pro- 
prietors holding  real  estate  here,  and  in  such  an  aggravated  form  as  to  have 
aroused  the  attention  of  the  imperial  Government  upon  the  subject. 

The  matter  has  lately  been  discussed  in  the  British  Parliament,  and  a 
blue  book  issued  containing  some  parts  of  the  leading  correspondence,  to- 
gether with  the  result  of  an  interview  had  between  a  Gibraltar  deputation, 
sent  to  London  at  the  expense  of  most  of  the  civil  population  of  Gibraltar, 
and  the  secretary  for  the  colonies. 

What  the  issue  of  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  may  be  the  future 
alone  will  disclose ;  it  must,  however,  be  a  source  of  some  anxiety  to  all 
concerned,  including  the  governor  of  this  fortress,  whose  position  under  ex- 
isting circumstances  can  scarcely  be  envied. 

There  is  every  probability  of  the  Algeciras  Railway,  which  is  approach- 
ing completion  toward  Bobadilla  in  connection  with  the  Madrid  and  Malaga 
Raihoad,  being  opened  throughout  for  public  traffic  by  November  next, 
thus  opening  a  liew  and  direct  overland  highway  to  the  Continent  and  offer- 
ing an  advantage  which  travelers  and  tourists  will  no  doubt  very  soon  fully 
enjoy  and  appreciate. 

HORATIO  J.  SPRAGUE, 

United  States  Consulatb,  CantuL 

Gibraltar^  July  2^  i8g2. 
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TUSSAH  SILK. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  MERRILL,  OF  CALCUTTA. 

The  tussah  silkworm,  or  AfUhema  myUtta,  is  variable  in  appeara 
feeds  on  many  different  plants,  and  is  found  in  a  wild  state  in  jungle 
in  all  parts  of  India  up  to  an  elevation  of  4,000  or  5,000  feet. 

The  cocoons  always  have  a  market  price,  and  are  collected  by  ju 
tribes  wherever  sufficient  quantities  can  be  found  to  be  worth  carriage,  \i 
the  insect  is  regularly  cultivated  on  the  Central  Indian  plateau  for  the 
duction  of  silk. 

The  moths  emerge  from  their  cocoons  in  the  beginning  of  the  i 
(June),  mate,  and  lay  eggs.  From  these  eggs  emerge  caterpillars,  wh 
when  full  grown,  spin  cocoons  producing  moths  about  August.  T 
moths  lay  eggs,  which  furnish  the  worms  of  the  second  generation, 
these  worms  spin  at  the  end  of  the  rains  (September),  yielding  the  coc< 
which  in  their  natural  state  remain  on  the  trees  throughout  the  winter 
produce  moths  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  rains  (June). 

Each  cocoon  is  attached  to  the  food  plant  by  a  silken  stem  of  sing 
strength  and  neatness,  is  hard  and  compact  in  structure,  and  contaii 
large  amount  of  coarse,  strong,  buff-colored  silk  that  might  almost  be  ca 
brilliant.  The  cocoons  can  be  reeled,  but  have  first  to  be  subjected  to  s 
powerful  solvent  like  caustic  potash  to  separate  the  threads. 

When  proper  attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing  of  the  tussah  silkwc 
and  under  favorable  circumstances,  it  is  said  that  about  eighty  worms 
be  raised  from  the  eggs  of  one  female,  and  that  about  44  per  cent  of 
cocoons  produce  female  moths. 

The  caterpillars  molt  five  times,  at  intervals  of  from  five  to  eight  d 
When  first  hatched  they  weigh  but  one-fifth  of  a  grain  and  are  aboi 
quarter  of  an  inch  long,  but  at  the  end  of  their  larval  existence,  which 
tends  from  forty  to  forty-five  days,  they  are  sometimes  7  inches  long 
inch  in  diameter,  and  weigh  about  370  grains. 

At  this  period  they  begin  to  spin  their  cocoons,  from  which  the  m 
soon  emerge  to  lay  the  eggs,  and  from  these  at  the  end  of  the  rains 
main  crop  of  cocoons  is  raised. 

The  men  engaged  in  the  silk  industry  carefully  watch  over  and  pro 
the  worms,  and  while  rearing  is  going  on  live  with  great  cleanliness  and  j 
denial,  abstaining  with  ascetic  rigor  from  the  gratification  of  their  appet 
and  adhering  very  strictly  to  certain  ceremonial  observances. 

The  business  is  a  very  precarious  one,  much  depending  on  favorj 
weather,  any  stoppage  of  the  rain  being  most  injurious  to  the  worms, 
pecially  if  it  occurs  when  molting  is  going  on. 

In  attempts  made  in  the  Indian  museum  in  Calcutta  to  raise  tussah  wo 
in  captivity  in  perforated  zinc  breeding  cages  it  was  found  that,  though 
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eggs  hatched  readily,  producing  vast  numbers  of  apparently  healthy  worms, 
the  worms  invariably  died,  although  supplied  with  plenty  of  fresh  food. 
At  length  daily  watering  of  the  worms  with  a  watering  pot  was  tried,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  heavy  rain  to  which  they  are  exposed  in  their  native  jungles, 
and  it  was  found  that  when  regularly  watered  they  could  be  easily  raised 
through  all  their  stages. 

The  insects  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  enemies  of  various  kinds.  The 
moths  are  said  to  be  eaten  by  bats,  rats,  and  ants  while  they  are  hanging  to 
the  cocoons.  It  is  asserted  that  the  caterpillars  are  eaten  by  snakes,  rats, 
toads,  ants,  and  also  by  hemipteral  insects.  They  also  perish  in  large  num- 
bers from  the  attacks  of  Ichneumonida  and  Tcuhince,  which  are  parasitic  on 
them;  while  in  the  Central  Provinces,  it  is  stated,  they  are  particularly  liable 
to  disease,  it  being  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  the  whole  crop  of  worms  to 
die  off,  leaving  the  owners  without  any  retiun  whatever  for  their  time  and 
labor. 

The  chrysalides  inside  the  cocoons  intended  for  reeling  are  generally 
killed  by  steaming,  and  the  cement  of  the  cocoon  is  softened  in  some  alka- 
line solution,  such  as  that  obtained  by  mixing  the  ashes  of  the  dried  seed 
pods  of  the  pulse  Phaseohis  radiatus  in  boiling  water. 

The  native  mode  of  reeling  the  thread  of  silk  from  the  cocoon  is  very 
simple,  reminding  one  of  a  boy  winding  his  kite  string  on  a  stick.  In  some 
instances  the  silk  is  reeled  from  the  cocoon  round  the  naked  kneecap  of  the 
reeler. 

Not  much  silk  is  woven  by  the  natives,  and  the  quality  of  what  is  manu- 
factured is  inferior. 

Manchester  goods  are  often  exhibited  and  sold  here  as  articles  made  in 
this  country. 

The  atlas  moth  {Attacus  atlas),  though  found  in  the  Madras  Presidency, 
is  not  abundant,  nor  are  the  cocoons  thereof  collected.  The  cocoons  are 
of  a  very  dark  brown  color  and  are  invariably  hidden  by  leaves,  which  the 
larva  gums  aroimd  itself  when  it  begins  to  spin.  When  about  to  undertake 
this  final  work,  it  invariably  commences  by  drawing  together  the  edges  of 
the  largest  leaves  it  can  find,  attaching  them  to  one  another  by  silken  threads. 
Within  this  leafy  screen  the  cocoon  is  rapidly  perfected,  and  if  afterwards 
removed  from  this  environment  it  will  be  found  that  it  has  exactly  taken  the 
shape  of  the  leaves. 

This  meager  and  unsatisfactory  report  has  been  delayed  month  after 

month  that  it  might  embody  important  information  promised  again  and 

again.     Should  this  be  received,  it  will  be  forwarded,  with  samples  of  cocoons 

and  silk,  which  also  have  been  proffered,  but  have  never  been  supplied. 

SAMUEL  MERRILL, 

Consul'  General. 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Calcutta^  June  13  ^  i8g2. 
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WAGES  IN  GERMANY. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  WAMER,  OF  COLOGNE. 

The  bureau  of  states  attorneyship  of  the  various  trade  unions  of  German 
has  just  compiled  some  very  interesting  statistics  on  the  wages  earned  througl 
out  Germany  during  the  year  1891.  The  statistics  were  collected  by  tl 
various  trade  unions  at  the  request  of  said  bureau,  and  they  embrace  tl 
replies  from  906  cities  and  924  unions.  The  figures  show  that  wages  hai 
increased  in  only  7  cities,  in  229  they  have  declined,  and  in  670  the 
have  remained  stationary.  In  216  of  the  906  cities  want  of  employma 
existed  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  The  machine  industry,  represen 
ing  400  local  unions,  with  20,000  members,  shows  that  there  were  only  t^ 
places  in  which  the  wages  have  risen ;  in  72  they  have  declined,  and  in  2^ 
they  have  remained  stationary,  while  food  products  have  been  dearer. 

Aix  la  Chapelle,  Berlin,  Breslau,  Buckau,  Dortmund,  Dusseldorf,  Dui 
burg,  Erfurt,  Essen,  Heilsbronn,  Leipsic,  Magdeburg,  Nuremberg,  Oberhai 
sen,  and  Steele,  the  centers  of  the  machine  industry,  show  a  decrease  in  tl 
wages.  Only  211  places  out  of  306  cities  showed  full  employment,  while  i 
30  places  almost  complete  stoppage  of  work  existed. 

A  Berlin  machine  worker  writes  : 

A  family  of  five  persons  requires  per  week:  For  food  articles,  l3.6i{;*  for  house  rei 
$1.32};  for  contribution  to  sick  and  invalid  fund,  40.5  cents;  for  taxes,  XX. 8  cents;  fornev 
papers,  etc.,  8.4  cents;  for  clothing,  96.4  cents;  total,  ^6.50},  or  ^338. x6  per  year.  By  00 
tinued  work  such  a  workman  earns  during  the  year  ^250.6a 

A  Berlin  bricklayer  writes: 

A  bricklayer  or  carpenter  earns  per  year,  less  the  firosty  and  rainy  days,  ^53.  His  fami 
of  seven  persons  needs  yearly  for  food  articles  ^20048;  for  rent,  ^65.06;  taxes  and  coot 
butions,  |xi.8o;  clothing,  etc.,  ^24.09;  total,  ^30X.45.  The  deficiency  must  be  made  1 
from  what  the  wife  can  earn  by  sewing,  etc. 

A  bricklayer  in  Erlanger  writes : 

I  keep  an  exact  account  of  wages  earned  and  cost  of  living.  My  family  consists  of  m 
self,  my  wife,  and  five  children  of  3,  5,  7,  15,  and  x8  years  of  age.  In  1891  I  earned  as  fii 
workman  in  a  stone  quarry  ^232.53  (ordinary  workmen  earn  from  ^x8o.72  to  $187.95).  ^ 
cost  of  living  for  the  year  was  as  follows :  For  food  articles,  $238.31 ;  clothing,  $56.87 ;  fire 
;pil.8o;  shoes,  $29.39;  l>«er,  $27.95;  rent,  $28.92;  total,  $393.25.  The  deficiency 
$160.72  had  to  be  made  up  by  the  amount  earned  by  my  wife  and  children. 

In  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  Germany,  as  well  as  in  the  norther 
and  southern  parts,  the  workman  alone  can  not  earn  sufficient  to  support  h 
family.  It  can  be  reckoned  as  requiring,  on  an  average,  for  a  family  of  foi 
persons,  $3.37  for  food  articles  per  week,  and  from  $3.61  to  $3.85  for  rent  fc 
a  tolerably  good  house  per  month.  This  makes  for  food  articles  and  fc 
house  rent  a  minimum  of  $216.86,  and  the  earnings  can  be  taken  at  a  max 
mum  of  $162.65. 

^  Reckoned  from  die  mark  at  the  rate  of  4.15  marks  to  the  dollar. 
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A  machine  worker  in  Bssen  writes : 

A  fiunily  of  four  persons  earns  yearly  |27a6o  and  expends  for  house  rent  I39.75;  for 
food  aitidesy  I192.77;  clothing,  etc,  ^.19;  for  taxes,  I6.50;  for  insurance  contribution, 
#18.89. 

This  shows  a  deficiency  of  I30.70. 

WM.  D.  WAMER, 

ConsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Cologne,  July  2j,  iSgj. 


THE  TRANSSIBERIAN   RAILWAY. 

REPORT  BY  SECRETARY  OP  LEGATION  JVURTS,  OP  ST  PETERSBURG, 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  copy  and  translation  of  an  article  from 
the  Journal  de  St.  Petersburg  of  the  5-1 7th  instant  relating  to  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  work  on  the  section  of  the  Transsiberian  Railway  between 
Cheliabinsk  and  Omsk,  which  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Department. 

GEORGE  W.  WURTS, 

Secretary  of  Legation. 
United  States  Legation, 

Si.  Petersburg^  June  21,  i8g2. 


TftANSSIBBRIAN  RAILWAY. 
[IndoMire  m  Mr.  Witrts's  report.— Traaabtioo.] 

The  Messager  Officiel  publishes  the  decision  of  the  council  of  ministers,  bearing  the  im- 
perial sanction  dated  the  8-20th  of  May,  ordering  the  inauguration  during  the  current  year  of 
the  works,  to  be  executed  by  the  State,  on  the  section  of  the  great  transsiberian  line  between 
Cheliabinsk  and  Omsk.  All  the  organs  of  the  press  warmly  welcome  this  decision.  The 
New  Times  (Novae  Vremia)  devotes  two  articles  to  it 

Thb  section  of  the  Siberian  railway,  passing  by  Koorgan,  Petropaulovsk,  and  Omsk,  will 
have  a  length  of  477  versts ;  and  the  expense  of  construction,  including  the  rolling  stock  and 
two  metal  bridges  on  the  Tobol  and  Ischim,  is  estimated  at  22,333,000  rubles,  which  thus 
makes  less  than  30,000  rubles  per  vent.  Notwithstanding  the  economy  with  which  this  line 
will  be  built,  it  is  nevertheless  decided  that  the  distance  between  stations  shall  not  exceed  50 
▼ents.    The  trains  will  travel  at  the  rate  of  20  versts  an  hour. 

Thanks  to  this  cheapness  of  construction,  the  State  will  have  little  to  advance,  and  that 
only  during  the  first  period.  As  to  the  expense  of  running,  it  will  soon  be  covered  by  the 
receipts  of  the  line.  The  New  Times  is  specially  delighted  that  the  construction  of  the  line 
will  be  by  the  Government  alone,  thus  setting  aside  the  cupidity  of  speculators,  Russian  as 
well  as  foreign.  One  contemporary  would  IQce  the  Government  to  abandon  the  system  of 
supplies  by  adjudication  and  to  make  its  own  purchases. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Government  will  build  all  the  line  across  Siberia  in  the  period  of  six 
yean.  If  the  achievement  has  to  be  awaited  a  year  or  two  longer,  the  results  obtained  would 
be  no  lets  marvelous.  At  this  moment  the  detailed  studies  of  the  Ihie  traced  are  finished  to  the 
one  tbouaand  and  fiftieth  vent  boai  Qieliablnsk,  and  beyond  the  region  of  the  future  line 
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has  been  sufficiently  explored  on  an  extent  of  1,508  yersts  to  the  River  Tom,  which  the  roa 
will  cross  at  84  versts  from  Tomsk. 

Next  year,  probably,  the  construction  of  the  section  from  Omsk  to  the  Tom  will  be  begur 
Taking  Zlatoosk  as  the  point  of  departure  of  the  transsiberian  line,  it  will  be  found  that  1 
the  present  moment  900  versts  to  Omsk  and  nearly  400  versts  from  Vladivostok  to  Grafskc 
are  already  under  construction.  During  the  summer  of  next  year  there  will  be  work  upc 
750  other  versts.  At  the  same  time  the  two  extreme  sections  at  the  extremities  of  the  lix 
will  be  open  to  circulation.  These  1,650  versts  form  together  only  one-fourth  of  all  the  lir 
of  the  transsiberian  road  from  Zlatoosk  to  Vladivostok,  which  from  the  River  Tom  I 
Grafskoe  has  a  length  of  4,500  versts  (to  Sretensk  alone  2,500  versts). 

In  the  success  of  the  future  railway,  and  that  it  may  as  soon  as  possible  be  of  benefit  I 
the  whole  Empire,  the  ministry  of  domain  will  have  to  bestir  itself.  It  will  be  necessary  t 
populate  the  approaches  to  the  transsiberian  line.  This  will  not  be  very  difficult,  the  mov< 
ment  of  emigration  toward  these  regions,  as  we  pointed  out  yesterday,  being  irresistibl 
There  is  nothing  astonishing  in  that  when  one  thinks  that  the  natural  increase  of  the  popah 
tion  of  Russia  is  from  1,600,000  to  2,000,000  inhabitants  a  year.  The  United  States  hai 
shown  to  us  how  things  should  go  after  the  construction  of  an  immense  line  of  railway,  tl 
benefit  to  the  country  and  to  the  line  itself,  which  only  in  this  way  can  count  upon  a  loc 
traffic  of  importance,  both  of  travelers  and  of  merchandise. 

The  [Russian]  Gazette  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  discusses  the  same  question,  suggests,  c 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  laborers  in  Siberia,  the  use  of  the  prison  populatioi 
which  at  this  time  leads  an  unproductive  existence,  or  nearly  so,  on  the  island  of  Saghalii 
In  utilizing  it  a  great  service  would  be  rendered  to  the  country  and  amelioration  efifected  i 
the  condition  of  the  exiles. 


CANARY  ORCHILLA. 

REPORT  BY  VICE-CONSUL  LALLIER,  OF  TENS  RIFFS. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  after  having  received  information  froi 
the  seven  islands  about  the  orchilla  weed,  I  have  found  that  it  is  not  plante 
in  any  of  the  islands,  but  that  it  grows  spontaneously  in  all.  It  is,  howeve 
mostly  found  on  the  rock  in  Lanzarotte,  Fuerteventura,  Gomera,  and  Tent 
riffe,  where  it  is  picked  by  poor  people.  Its  price  is  about  12  cents  p< 
pound,  and  the  exports  about  60,000  pounds  a  year,  although  the  expoi 
does  not  reach  15,000  pounds  in  some  years. 

I  will  try  to  plant  this  weed;  but  I  do  not  expect  good  results,  becauj 
it  is  always  found  on  very  high  rocks  vertically  cut  and  never  on  cultivate 
land.     The  gatherers  swing  by  ropes  down  the  sides  of  the  rocks. 

It  is  exported  chiefly  to  Bremen,  and  the  only  exporters  are  Pedi 
Foronda  and  myself  at  Teneriffe  and  Jorge  Rodriquez  and  Miller  &  Co.  ; 
Grand  Canary. 

It  is  bought  in  a  dry  state  and  is  packed  in  large  bags  to  be  shipped. 

PHILIBERT  LALLIER, 

Vtce-ConsmL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Tefuriffe^  May  12^  i8g2. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  HORNE,  OF  ST.  THOMAS, 

This  report  will  be  brief,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  conditions  are  about 
the  same  as  when  my  last  report  was  written,  which  was  full  and  complete 
and  covered  every  matter  of  interest. 

The  Government  does  not  keep  a  record  of  exports,  but  the  consular 
records  show  an  increase  over  last  )rear  of  exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  health  of  the  island  has  been  remarkably  good  during  the  past  year. 
There  has  not  been  a  case  of  yellow  fever  or  smallpox. 

The  population  is  decreasing.  Most  of  those  leaving  the  island  seek  a 
home  in  the  United  States. 

TaiU  skewing  the  ifnports  inio  St.  Thomas  during  the  year  tmUd  March  j/,  tSgi* 


Fh>m— 

Aitides. 

United 
States. 

Great 
Britain. 

FVance. 

Gcnnany. 

Denmark. 

Oochgoodt: 

fW- f                        

8.845 
»79 

H^ 
•.085 

181 
6.6.8 
3,««9 
»o,585 
i,4ai 
7,303 
4,534 
3,07« 
7 

881 

«44 
a,6i7 

338 
1,746 

l4,6oo 

95.656 

7.076 

«,599 

7« 

5,640 

4 

9« 

50 

563 

3*3 

5 

18 

3 

14,037 
9,55« 

3, 138 
4.148 

6.798 

»«7 

1794 
3.754 
a.xx6 

564 
so6 
595 
«3 
X54 

54 

30 
•9 

i.4»9 

36 
98* 

Cottoo ...     

Silk._ „ 

Mixed. 

Il»*iy.inade  cloth** « „..., 

Silted  and  smoked  beef. 

Toognes  and  sausages.. 

Silted  and  ODolced  pock. 

Ham. _ ^ 

«59 

»,443 
5,609 

35* 

5,733 
109 

Bttter. ..._     ...      

CheeM..        ^         _.    .. 

Laid 

Beam  and  peoa..... 

Wheal  aiwl'rAn> 

Biiler   -    -r.   -^.--..- 

a68 

«49 
344 
440 
6a 
1. 189 
647 
«40 

Oati.    -_ 

Tans  anil  pntetn^^ 

798 

Breads 

965 

488 

4,484 

7«3 
334 
6,790 
63s 
xo,749 
693 

6 

T«a^ 

a,  7x1 
47a 

Cttned  goods ....^ 

337 
70 

Corfc..   

Copper          ...      ._. 

Lead 

"^'3* 

39 

59 

a,583 

710 

54 

Ii«U. 

100 

986 

3,671 

51 

63*34X 
6,»99 
8,66a 
6,a63 

144 

IO« 

Naik 

Hatdware....... 

900 
•96 

BMthenwar...  ,     

57 

Floor: 

wi.«t             

Ry*      ._^ rn...    MM 



Comi^f     ,.„,„       ....„„... 

• 
«7 

Sigar,  refined ...      

Fhh: 

fi->f,                ,... .,t................ 

t,«i6 

PMtWI..^ .• ...-^..^...^ 

8 
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Table  showing  the  ifttporti  into  St,  Thomas  during  tki year  ended  March  j/,  /^^a— Conl 


.3rlf ^ 

Aiticte. 


Uahad 


Britaio. 


nanci. 


GenBMqr. 


Boots  and  •bees 

Saddlery „, 

LiatlKr. 

GUm  ware....... ...... ... 

Paper 

Playing  cards.... 

Lumber „ 

Shingles 

Cement 

Bricks 

Marble „ 

Tapestry.. 


•,•67 

•99 

616 

»4 

943 


^609 
4«3 
77 

718 


#««»«7$ 
zai 
998 

9«« 


1X9 

764 

ia6 


■y> 


Floor  raats„.... 

WhUky 

Brandervifi 

Winc„ 

Brandy 

Gin... 

Spirits 

Cherry  cordiaL. 

Sweet  liquors 

Beer 

Rum ,.„ 

Rope „ 

Vinegar „„ 

Coffee 

Ric« 

Spices  

Tobacco : 

Loose 

Manufactured  « 
Cigars... 

Coal „«. 

Paints. 

Sweet  oil 

Petroleum. 

Candles  ....m*.....». 
Starch 


4«5 

M 
10 

7«> 
•30 


s8s 

•7 

•X 

4.099 


•79 


9«5 
x.a6s 


9»^53 
4.099 


"••S3 


«,54« 
>*993 


•,036 
83 


«74 
•,4«6 

»57 
«5.383 
»o,933 

7.44« 
3#oi« 


5/ 


«.3^4 

x.iaa 

Z9S 


Raisins  and  currant8....„,....» 

Figs _ „.. 

Prunes „ «.. 


45 

■,47» 

5,016 

•,644 

X40.733 

613 

3.4x3 
••945 
1.347 
390 
3#xo3 
3* 


747 
3 

8« 

495 
>93 


6 

343 

7« 


X85 

36,696 


3.^^9 


XQ5 

7,880 

apo 

X.976 


Dates„ 

Almonds 

Nuts™ 

Olives .., 

Sago 


Saloop,...,„,.. 
Vermicelli..,.. 

Powder 

Drugs 

Jewelry. 

Perfumery 

Fancy  goods.. 

Oysters „ 

Hats: 

Stmw. ».. 

Felt. » 


174 


x6 
«»5M 

156 
S.745 
«.4»5 

x«7 


9,480 
984 

8.009 
4« 

x69 
35 
•4^ 

60 
96 
8 
84 
45 
37 

xyo 
9,izS 
".•89 


36 
9,509 


47 


9X3 

•55 

•.485 

99 
5 
5 


X30 

96 

««3 


784 

•96 

656 

x»79^ 

1,691 

5.U4 


•4 

9,689 

«.733 

X9 

4,SS^ 


»t«73 

X,X39 


S99 
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nom- 

ktnem. 

United 
States. 

Great 

Brilate. 

liMBoe. 

Germany. 

Denmaik. 

Fa^kiy..       

|i6 
•05 

«,47« 

%l 

«S 

78 

345 

I406 

|6x3 

^87^ 



Fnmi«t».             „^ 

CaiTiafe  material. 

Tar  ajid  pitch....^. ...«..« ^^ ...«.,«„ 

Rcsiii  and  tnipemine. .^.^ ^...^ ^. 

Ship*'  material. 

S*H....««                          ,                       

f53 

10 
73 

5»997 

6i^ 

».357 

X.091 

" — 

Ice      ^ 

9,946 
5.73« 

Oniou 

MbeeUmwoo., ^ ^.. 

•.813 

987 

T«4^ ^ ,,.. 

34«.«>« 

«7»«93 

84,81a 

104,831 

ae,Q36 

Fh>m— 

AitkiM. 

Indies. 

Other 
idandsof 
the  Dan- 
ishWest 

Indiea. 

Other 
countries. 

ToMd. 

OodicDo*: 

#.6 

«9 

9X1 

3 
16 

49.489 

118,303 

",54« 

6.356 

«78 

i4,9(H 
a,  191 
1.566 

CottOD.. 

Woolen 

.qfik 

.«-« — 

«..«... 

5 

»4 

16 

95 
67 
98 
9P 
196 

"5 

63 

Mimd 

55 

39 

14 

U6 

10 

4,605 

«49 

no 

3,«5o 

no 

3 

5.«65 
150 

Sftlted  and  toMked  hoaf...  x.                  ....... 

ToiWDesand  aanaces^...^ ^„     » 

Salted  and  smoked  pork ^ 

Haim 

^ ^.... 

^919 
4,110 

Batter „     ^ ^ „.. 

•3.777 

Cbceae....        „ „ „     „. 

7.64a 

Laid „ 

Wheat  and  oonu.... ^^,^^^ « ^ «.. 



>493 
«37 

7.6a7 

8.395 
3,48a 

Bailey.^..      ^ 

Oats 

4^9 
655 

30 
•7 
33 

5« 

6 

««5 

58 

3.566 
loa 
3»9 

693 
S.S4S 

Yams  and  potatoes^..^ ....„..«^ « 

Bkcad.       ^ 

3<H 
M9 

7,100 

3.833 

1,916 

10,19a 

68a 

Tea..^.^ 

Canned  goods...^....^ 

Cork»«^^„„.     ..^^ 

67 

39 
9 

4,«S6 
«4« 

48 
3.86. 

Copper ^_ ^ 

Lead 

Inm. MMM..>M«M. 

7*3 

334 

7.608 

980 

18.187 

Naila  - _ 

H*fd«a».„ „ „„...^w^ 

Eaithenwarau. '. ,..« 

1,873 

Floor: 

Wheat... .......„...„3.... ....... ...,.„.,, 

688 

71,751 

Rye ^ _ _ „.. 

6,44a 

r-.wT.m^l ,        ....^..... ,,,,    ,         , 

9,139 

Sogar: 

Rflfintd  ....»., „ 

7.091 

Bmt ^ _ 

«8,7» 

a8,is6 
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Tablt  shawmg  the  in^orts  into  Si,  Thomas  during  th£  ytttr  ended  March  ^7,  i8g2'-OKA 


From— 

Aitkte. 

Indies. 

Other 
islands  of 
the  Dan- 
ish West 
Indies. 

Other 
ooontrick 

Tola 

Molasses ^ .^ 

«3S 

P^ 

Fish: 

Salt. 

Pickled 

#10,566 
6,5«4 

X9 

SO 

6 
30 
45 

13 

6 

Boots  and  shoes « 

xsx 
¥> 
¥> 
60 

•0 

Saddlery _ 

Leather 

35 

X 

3 

I 

Glass  ware... 

Paper „ 

3 

Playing  cards «. , m.. 



ax 

1.567 

x,865 

«4 

7 

% 

Shingles 

Lime 

X 

Cement « 

3 

Hard  wood. 

7 
7a 

130 

5 

Bricks _ ^ 

Marble .,„.... 

Tapestry ..„„ 

Floor  mats. 

Whisky 

5 

Biundervin ^ 

Wine ^ 

•7 

164 

"7 

40 

X.301 

•64 

X3 

Brandy. «, 

5 

Gin 

t6 

Spirits. ^ 

xs 

Cherry  cordial. ^ 

X 

Sweet  liquors 

35 

S,ixa 

46 

34« 

6,x6a 

«,5" 

•57 
4,436 

S3 

Beer 

Rum 

Rope „ *, 

xo 

X7 

s 

Coflfee. 

«,So8 

6,457 
a86 

75 
a6 

•40 
140 
979 

693 

X06 

6 

140 

8 

Cocoa 

sa 

3 

667 

W3 

«5 

xa8 

Rice i. „.. 

•5.350 
98. 

8 

Spices « 

Tobacco : 

Loose ., „ 

Manu&ctured 

Cigars 

3 

6 

3^ 

X 

Coal — 

Paints ^.. 

X77 
3 

Sweet  oil 

X56 

7 

Petroleum.. « ..„«, 

t 

Soap 

9 
•99 
88 

3. 

•9 

«37 

xt 

Candles... 

70 
3« 

3 

3 

Starch. 

Raisins  and  currants 

Figs. 

«77 
96 

3 

Prunes •.••> 

x6 

38 

Dates. « 

Nuts ^ - 

OUrea ^     

sw ^ 
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TmdU  showing  t/u  imports  into  SL  Thomas  dwistg  the  year  endid  March  ^1%  /^^u— Conf  d. 


Article*. 


Saloop jj... 

VcnniceUi^.....^.. 

Powder ^..^. 

Drogs.....^...^.... 

J«^'«>nr 

PcrfimMify.. ......««.. 

Fancy  goods.,...^.. 

Oysters..^ 

Hats: 

Stmw^..^..^.. 

Felt. 

Pouliry...^..~...«.. 

Hones 1 

Cattle— «.. 

Sbcep  and  goats.... 
Swine 


Fnnutitre......»............ 

Carriage  mateml........ 

Tar  and  pitch ».. 

Resin  and  turpentine.... 

Ships'  material... 

Salt 

Charcoalw...»« ..........  ■« 

lce».......«..~... 

Onions.  «K.„ 

MiscTiianfons ............. 


Total.. 


Fron— 


Spanish 
West 


11,640 


70 
8,606 


x,i8o 
•5« 


65,937 


Other 
Islands  of 
the  Dan- 
ish West 


|i9S 
39 


550 

10 
555 


«39 
aoo 


477 


433 


S3,6ox 


Other 
countries. 


l77 
4a 

349 

3 

73« 

594 

z 

«4,i9S 


Z16 
3«5 

xa,689 

If  453 

1,693 

67 


3,588 

370 

s,x4i 


367 
3,934 


104,877 


Total. 


«So 
3,«7« 
6,3»7 
3,3a« 
6,847 
x8,i6o 

1x8 

16,788 

3,083 

»53 

945 

si,30S 

a,  "3 

«,7«>4 

4,573 

905 

«4i 

88 

5,<»4 
353 

9,638 
•,946 
9,X84 
93,504 


974,999 


Table  showing  the  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  St.  Thomas  to  the  United  States 
during  the  year  ended  March  ^i^  i8g2. 


Articles. 


Quarter  ended~ 


June  30, 
X89X. 


September 
30, 1891. 


December 
31,  X89X. 


March  31, 

X899. 


Total. 


Bay  nun...... ».... 

Bay  spirit... ~m 

Brau}dy..«»~» *. 

Hides  and  sUns 

fm^«ynayhfiwit    1  .....rr 

Rum -.. «^.«... 

Shells,  turtle. ........ ... 

Wearing  apparel  and  effects... 

Whisky 

Whe 


I563.53 
4,088.90 


13,798.97 


«,744-o8 

X9.68 

894.39 

3,X97.85 


1,708.84 
75.18 


1550.13 
3,039.47 

X89.09 
1,746.68 

476.07 


#1,901.07 


1,099- 30 


915.51 
386. xs 


545.87 

a,  521.97 

143.35 


7,6x9.93 
14.73 


99,5x5.01 
38.56 


14,309.57 


51.39 


|4,9".63 
9,018.74 

189.09 

1,746.68 

5,038.39 

X9.68 

9,430.78 

5,105.37 

14a. 35 

44,444- SI 

94.67 


Total.. 


17,134.61 


98,X96.56 


91,603.67 


6,a6x.95 


73*U5.79 
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TabU  ihrnfing  tki  namgatkm  ai  thtpmi  §f  St,  Tk9mm9fir  ikeytmr  mded  March  j/,  g8^ 


Eotaia. 

Qeaivd. 

OMintik*. 

StMuners. 

SaiUnciPMseb. 

Sleamen. 

Sailing  veasds 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tona. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons, 

Africa — 

— 

- 

6 

I 

X 

4 
S 

a.  61s 

3*8 
6s8 

».7«9 
•.»73 

- 



MM... 

BraxU - «.. 

a 

3.45X 

a 

British  Guiana «.... 

•5 

British  West  Indies 

Uuush  West  Indies         

■S 

99>43> 

58.830 

X4 

a 

8,1 

Dutch  West  Indies   

I 

s 

xa 

37a 

7S5 

4.786 

French  Guiana    .•..•••• 

z 

French  West  Indies 

a,  806 

a 

POrtUnil                                                  •     •     tr«     .r     r        ..     .».. 

a 

9ax 

2 

I 

aa 

«S 

( 

SpanUh  West  Indies.. 

United  Sutea. 

Vcrneniela 

•6 

61,636 

■5 

1 

«4.M7 
5«3 

"7 

6a, 88a 

6.^ 

"*"■"*•** 

Total «. 

53 

1*4, 5«8 

61 

a8,947 

53 

ia4,5i8 

59 

•e,c 

Auttrum, 

1M»t«h  W««*  1iw4U«      , 



X 

( 

r  ffitiico******  ••••••  •«••••••«••••••••»■•«•••••••»• 

1 
s 
1 
1 

667 
3»7 
596 

600 



Germany 

Great  Britain 

United  Sutea.^........ 

.....MM...... 

3 

«,< 

Total «.. 

4 

a.aso 



4 

BritUk, 
Africa „,. 

a 

X 

5 
»5 

s 
7 

5«S 

450 

949 
«.959 

*ai" 
«,«73 

1 
80 

X 

3 

X 

a 

«,44« 

8a.a6a 
a,  085 
«.693 
•.095 

a,3x8 



Brazil ..«. 

3 

I 
57 

4 

X 

I 
«9 

IS 

a 

3.96a 

«.<H3 

47,  •59 

89« 

a,095 
900 

34.<H4 
«4.«<H 
4,«90 

British  Guiana 

British  West  Indies 

3 

z 

z 
a 

z 
3 

f 

Colon 

PnnifK  w«ar  Indiw 

4 

French  Weft  Indies 

Geiwany 

Great  Britain 

Halifiuc. 

Haiti.- 

1 

3 

»,394 

a 

X 

3 

t 

X 

«,704 

x,x8o 

6,56s 

900 

•,«95 

a 

Mexico.. 

Prince  Edward  Island.- 

1 

8 

I 

1 

S 
X 

s 

a 

s 

x8 

•,095 
«»477 
i,ai4 
446 
«,474 
aa» Z18 

I 

St.  Vhicent 

Spidn 

Spf^»uh  w<rtt  Indict x 

•96 

•"384* 

37« 

»9 
xo 

•0,48s 
^•,434 

3© 

a 

6.1 

Tenerific ....„ 

United  Sutea.. .» 

Vfiinnrla 

J 

««4 

.....MM...... 

........ 

Total 

«37.3«3 

44 

«o,737 

"5 

«37.  ass 

43 

xo,3 

DanUk. 

P»H»M  ,,,,,, , 1    ,         ,,     1 

Ptnmark 



a 
■ 

S9« 
•40 







Spanish  West  Indies 

Uttitnd  States.     

......M....    .. 

• 
s 

4 
S 

Total 



S 

838 

9 

M 
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Ta^tkvwm^ihinmngatimattJuportofSl,  7}I<»mw, //^.— Coatumedl. 


Batrnd. 

Oearal. 

Coimtriea. 

StwaBMis. 

Sailing  TMds. 

Steamem. 

Sailhig  vesseb. 

No. 

Toot. 

No. 

T«. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Dutch. 
Africa....M«» « ^.. ". 



z 

X 

9*9 
304 





X 
X 

Gieat  Britain 

United  Sum. — ^.. 

„, 

^ 

939 
304 

Toul 

a 

«,«33 



a 

'.a33 

Frtnch, 

France....^ « » 

French  West  Indies^ » 

XX 

«4 

a 
aa 

17.896 
9,831 
3.«4X 

aa,853 



7 
«3 

"9 

xx,36x 
8.240 

34,a2o 



Snanish  West  Indies.....^ 

•"••—•• 

....... 

***"••*•••*••• 

Total .^..^..« 

49 

S3»8ax 





49 

53.8ax 

Gtrmam. 
Bcaxil « « 

a 
z 

X 

955 
5«9 
956 

British  West  Indies 

•  6x 

xz 
«3 

4a 

88,560 

16,826 
90,464 
65.«'3 

Gcnnany  .^.M«M.^...^....»..  M..^.. 

68 

xos,o5a 



Great  Britaia^..^ — 

z 

z 
3 

4^3 

350 
x,9xx 

Haiti. ^ 

gt^tif^  Domingo. « » 

Spanish  West  Indies » 

United  States.....^..^...^ «. 

«9 
xo 
ao 

a 

41,836 
X5.a87 
a8,645 

a,  79a 

X 

z 
z 

4«3 

*"W9" 

350 

Vfnrmrlfl        ,....„.,   

a 

a,  549 

* *•*••* 

Total 

xa9 

X93,6xa 

7 

4.09a 

ia9 

X93,6za 

5 

a,684 

Haitian. 
Hafri » ^ ^ 

X 

«45 

z 

>45 

Afikm .^J. -.. 

Bnxa.     

British  Gaiana 



:    :    •    ;         :    :    :    :    : 

li'    .1  II 

4 
3« 

z 

X 

z 
z 

4 
6 
5 

«»877 
»4»«53 
427 
357 
89a 
38X 

«.549 
•.449 
3.45« 









Britkh  West  Indies 

6 

a,  593 

Bocnoa  Ayres 

Dttnish  West  In^es 

Doteb  Waat  ladies «« «». 

rSmnanr.^ « m m.... 

X 

z 

a8o 
a40 

Great  Britain...^ ^ 

*"' 

Haki. 

9 

4,301 

IMfard r.Trr,..,, 

............... 

X 

z 
z 

840 

«9o 
580 

Hoodnras..^..^.......^........^ 

Mexico 

Port«ie«i  „ 



z 
a 

63« 

615 

Spain .« 

Spanish  West  Indies- 

UaH^Scataa ** 

«.. 



........ 

.«...«.. 

z 

14 

36 

z 

458 

5,587 

x5,ooo 

•63 

Vnanmla., 

a 

795 

Total ^ 



59 

•8,54x 

6» 

•9,968 

Ruuian. 
FvmA  Wcat  Indiea 

Halrf.. 

t 

666 



z 

666 



'*•*••••• 

Totil..^ « 

t 

666 





z 

666 
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Ta^U  skowittg  thi  novigoHon  at  the  port  of  St.  Tkomas,  etc, — Continned. 


Eaterad. 

Cleaxed. 

Coontrifls. 

Stounen. 

SaUiag  TCMcb. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  Tts 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

TO-. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

T< 

Stttniah  West  Indies^ 

3 

94« 

I 

B 

«55 

363 

3 

1,090 

a 

United  States   «.... 

Total 

3 

941 

a 

618 

3 

1,050 

a 

StvedisA. 
Brazil     

5 

1,829 

a 

Danish  West  Indies 

France          

a 
I 

a 

1.513 
397 





Portugal  .  ....•• ......■...•.^.••••..•... 



5 

a 

Riyer  Platc.^ „ 

Spanish  West  Indies 

United  States 



•  ...MM....... 

Total 

zo 

4.3ax 

9 

SAM'L  B.  HORNE, 

Consul 


United  States  Consulate, 

ST.  Thomas,  Jufy  26,  i8g2. 


FREDERICKSTED. 

REPORT  BY  CONSULAR  AGENT  MOORS. 

Table  showing  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  of . 
erichsted,  St.  Croix,  for  the  year  ended  March  j/,  iB^, 


Entered. 

deaitMl. 

NationaUty. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  Tcsiela. 

Steamers. 

SaOingTt 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

T 



11 

•,388 

944 

aa 

i»»S4 
580 





S 
5 
a 
5 

Danish... 

Dutch  ....•MM«......*t 

EnglUh 

Norwegian 

34 

38,586 

34 

38,586 

WILLIAM  F.  MOORE, 

Constilar  Agcni 
United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Fredericksted,  June  23,  i8g2. 
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8T.  CROIX. 

REPORT  BY  CONSULAR  AGENT  TAYLOR, 

TabU  showing  the  exports  from  St,  Croix  during  the  year  ended  March  j/,  /^^. 


ArtklM. 


To  the  United 
Sutes. 


Tout  exports. 


Sugar  ....•^.. 
Rom 


...pounds... 
...gallons... 
do 


3,976,373 
»9»369 


4, 190,8x1 

44,868 

x,x5x 


Value  of  exports^.. 
Export  duty 


^15,463 
5,695 


1127,350 
6,x68 


TahU  showing  the  custom-house  valuation  of  imports  at  the  port  of  Christiansted,  St.  Croix^ 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  ji,  i8g2. 


From— 

Value. 

Duty  paid. 

DcniBftik: 

Direct „ 

Via  St   Thomas^ , 

11,484 
X16 
x3o,x36 
94,a«7 
46, 73* 

#167 

«4 

xo,sa6 

xo,48o 

4,644 

Unhfd  Stat«.  .  . ... 

St.  Tliomas  (a  large  proportion  from  the  United  States).. 

Other  foreign  counirief ..................t. 

Total « 

363,684 

35,84* 

Table  showing  the  export  duty  on  sugar ^  rum,  and  molasses  at  Christiansted, 


To- 

Sugar. 

Rum. 

Molasses. 

Pemnrk 

1598.36 
a,977.79 
1,608.38 

17.94 
«.55 

#1.03 

45.68' 
93.81 

Europe. t.T.T,., ,-„-,,^„, ,„,-,.,,„,-„ 

United  States 

^03.01 
x8 

Rt,  Thomas 

Other  foreign  countries 

Total ^ « 

5,ao3.99 

X39.53 

103.19 

Table  showing  the  exports  to  the  United  States  from  Christiansted^  as  shown  by  certified  in- 
voices. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Sa«ar- 

RUBU. 



pounds... 

X,  138, 399 

xo,6o8 

»59 

"4 

^40,334.73 

5,319-64 

810. 74 

155.90 

Tamarinds    .  .         ....... 

barrels... 

Lima ^. 

- — •• 

..do 

TotaL 



46,6x1.01 

No.  145— —10. 
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Table  showing  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  ^  Ckn 
tiansted,  St.  Croix,  from  April  i,  i8gi,  to  March  ji,  tSg2,  inclusive. 


Flag. 


No.        Tons. 


Qsared. 


No.        Toos. 


Danish 

Norw^ian  and  Swedish.. 

French 

Briiish 

American 


2,0x5.67 
601.43 
X46.63 
629.96 

2.063.7 


•,ox$. 

60Z. 

146. 

6a2. 
9,063. 


Toul.. 


a8 


5,450.39  i   »8 

I 


5,450. 


JOS. 

United  States  Consular  Agency, 

ChrisHansted^  June  2j,  i8g2. 


L.  TAYLOR, 
Consular  Agent, 


TRADE   AND  INDUSTRIES  OF  AMSTERDAM. 

REPORT  By  CONSUL  SCHLSISR, 
GENERAL  CONDITIONS. 

Although  it  must  be  said  that  the  course  of  commerce  and  industi 
during  the  past  year  was,  on  the  whole,  disappointing  and  unsatisfactor 
yet  when  the  disturbing  elements  which  interfered  with  prosperity  are  take 
into  account  there  appears  less  reason  to  doubt  the  existence  of  steady  proj 
ress.  Among  these  disturbing  elements  may  be  counted:  The  failure  1 
the  crops  and  consequent  famine  in  Russia;  the  paralyzing  influence  of  tl 
South  American  monetary  crisis ;  the  disturbance  and  uncertainty  of  trad 
considerably  influenced  by  the  protective  measures  adopted  in  the  Unite 
States,  France,  and  Spain ;  and  the  closing  of  our  port  by  ice  during  tl 
whole  of  the  month  of  January,  1891. 

In  spite  of  the  unfavorable  influence  exercised  by  these  untoward  ci 
cunistances,  the  amount  of  tonnage  arriving  at  and  departing  from  this  por 
which  may  be  taken  roughly  as  the  measure  of  the  extent  of  business  doin/ 
shows  a  not  inconsiderable  increase  over  that  of  1890. 

The  conditions  of  our  local  industries  have  not  shown  any  materii 
change,  either  for  the  better  or  the  worse,  as  compared  with  the  previous  yea 

The  retail  traders  and  storekeepers  of  the  city  appear,  on  the  whole,  t 
have  had  a  satisfactory  year.  There  were  considerably  fewer  failures  tha 
in  the  previous  year.  Nor  has  there  been  any  marked  distress  among  tl 
laboring  classes,  always  excepting  that  floating  population  which  is  attracte 
to  all  large  cities  from  the  agricultural  districts  and  which  is  the  first  t 
suffer  when  work  becomes  at  all  slack. 

There  have  been  no  strikes  or  trade  disputes  of  any  consequence  t 
chronicle,  either  among  artisans  or  laborers,  nor  does  there  at  present  seei 
any  prospect  of  such  disputes  arising.     The  leaders  of  the  Social  Democrat] 
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party  he;«  are  active  and  untiring  workers  and  agitators,  but,  although  our 
laboring  classes  are  quite  ready  to  accept  the  advantages  of  agitation  and  to 
join  in  it  whenever  there  is  any  prospect  of  advantage  to  themselves,  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  as  yet,  at  all  events,  adopted  the  socialistic  doc- 
trines ;  and,  although  here,  as  in  other  great  cities  of  Europe,  imposing  dem- 
onstrations were  held  on  May  i  this  year,  ostensibly  in  favor  of  the  eight- 
hour  working  day,  it  does  not  appear  at  all  certain  that  the  bulk  of  the 
working  classes  approve  of  a  limitation  of  work  to  eight  hours  if  this  is  to 
be  accompanied  by  the  prospect  of  any  limitation  of  pay. 

IMPORTS. 

Coffee. — The  course  of  the  coffee  trade  in  1891  was  abnormal  and  unsat- 
isfiactory.  The  high  prices,  especially  for  Java  coffee,  which  ruled  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  speculation,  d  la  baiscy  the 
quotation  in  January  for  delivery  in  November  and  December  being  fully 
3  cents  per  pound  lower  than  for  spot  delivery.  A  large  crop  was  expected, 
but  in  the  meantime  the  stocks  of  Java  coffee  were  so  much  reduced  that 
prices  rose  from  20.  cents  per  pound  in  January  to  nearly  22  cents  in  April 
and  May;  in  September  a  rapid  fall  to  16  cents  per  pound  took  place,  fol- 
lowed by  a  recovery  to  about  19  cents.  The  fluctuations  in  Santos  coffee 
were  even  greater.  Quoted  at  about  16  cents  per  pound  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  it  rose  to  19  cents  in  May,  to  fall  in  September  as  low  as  12^ 
cents,  in  consequence  of  a  heavy  drop  in  the  markets  of  New  York  and  Havre 
for  futures,  and  closing  in  December  at  about  14^  cents  per  pound.  The  ac- 
tion of  France  in  raising  the  "surtaxe  d*entrep6t''  on  coffee  from  5  francs 
per  kilogram  to  10  francs,  has  considerably  impeded  the  export  trade  to  that 
country.  The  turnover  of  the  Amsterdam  clearing  office  was  again  smaller, 
say:  In  1891,  722,000  bags:  1890,  978,500  bags;  1889,  1,150,250  bags — 
showing  a  considerable  decrease  in  speculative  transactions. 

Sugar, — ^The  law  regulating  the  excise  on  sugar  was  so  far  modified 
in  1891  that  beet  sugar  enjoys  slightly  less  protection;  but  there  seems  no 
prospect  of  diverting  any  of  the  increasing  production  of  Java  sugar  to  the 
mother  country.  No  colonial  sugar  was  imported  in  1891.  The  total  im- 
portation of  raw  sugar  wrs  90,017  tons,  of  which  Amsterdam  took  about 
70,000  tons.  Prices  of  raw  beet  opened  in  March  at  ^3.03  to  ^3.06  per 
cwt.,  falling  gradually  to  ^2.88,  recovering  the  original  figure,  however,  in 
July,  and  advancing,  in  consequence  of  the  very  unfavorable  weather  in  the 
autumn,  to  ^3.72,  and  closing  at  I3.54. 

7>a. — ^There  was  but  little  fluctuation  in  prices.  Of  China  tea,  Amster- 
dam imported  2,648  quarter  chests,  as  compared  with  3,042  quarter  chests 
in  1890;  of  Java  tea,  18,944  quarter  chests,  as  compared  with  30,022  quarter 
chests  in  1890.  The  European  consumption  is  comparatively  a  very  large  one, 
averaging  for  the  years  1885-89  as  follows :  Netherlands,  5,1 73,694  pounds ; 
Germany,  3,975,882  pounds;  France,  1,168,317  pounds.  Java-Assam  tea 
fa  preferred  to  the  ordinary  sorts,  but  British  Indian  teas  find  no  market 
here    Prices  remained  almost  without  change  throughout  the  year,  between 
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{225.60  and  {220.80  per  ton.  The  Dutch  market  is  losing  some  of  its  in 
portance  in  consequence  of  direct  shipments  to  the  Mediterranean  porl 
from  the  places  of  production. 

Cocoa, — This  article  is  continually  increasing  in  importance,  the  quantit 
brought  to  this  country  in  1890  being  6,995  ^ons;  to  London,  10,39 
tons;  to  Hamburg,  7,380  tons.  Java  cocoa  now  begins  to  be  an  in 
portant  factor  in  the  trade,  the  importation  being  170  tons  in  1891,  as  con 
pared  with  20  tons  in  1888,  35  tons  in  1889,  and  104  tons  in  1890.  Ceylo 
sent  20,532  cwts.  to  Holland  in  1891.  The  consumption  increases  wit 
rapid  strides,  having  doubled  itself  in  England  and  quadrupled  itself  in  th 
United  States  during  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years.  The  price  of  first  qualit 
Java  varied  from  22^  to  25 )4  cents  per  pound. 

Indigo, — The  trade  in  indigo  was  very  unsatisfactory,  in  consequence  c 
the  entire  absence  of  orders  from  Russia  and  the  falling  off  in  the  expori 
of  dyed  goods  to  South  America  and  the  United  States.  The  imporU 
tion  here  reached  4,791  chests  only,  of  which  a  large  portion  remained  ur 
sold  at  the  close  of  the  year,  the  fall  in  prices  being  about  25  per  cent. 

Rice. — The  total  imports  of  rice  were  1,211,000  bags,  as  compared  wit 
1,357,250  bags  in  1890,  of  which  quantity  Amsterdam  and  Zaandam  receive 
911,000  bags,  as  compared  with  994,787  bags  in  1890.  Prices  of  cleane 
Rangoon  rice  ranp^ed  from  %2  to  {2.80.  It  was  anticipated  that,  in  cons( 
quence  of  the  hard  winter  of  i890-'9i  and  the  bad  harvest  in  Europe,  th 
demand  for  cleaned  rice  would  be  good,  and  this  expectation  was  parti 
realized ;  but  the  heavy  duties  imposed  by  some  of  the  countries  formerl 
purchasing  largely  from  Holland  caused  the  export  demand  to  fall  off  ver 
much. 

Cbtton. — The  importation  to  Amsterdam  amounted  to  42,723  bales 
against  30,931  bales  in  1890.  The  course  of  the  market  was  steadily  down 
ward  until  August,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  report  of  a  short  crop  ii 
America,  a  reaction  took  place,  which  lasted,  however,  but  a  short  time 
Middling  American  was  quoted  early  in  the  year  at  10  cents  per  pound,  an< 
fell  in  August  to  8^  cents,  rising  again  to  9^  cents,  but  closing  in  Decern 
ber  at  8^  cents.  Stocks  are  large,  and  consumption  has  not  kept  pac 
with  production.  Great  losses  were  incurred  in  the  trade.  Transactions  i 
the  clearing  house  reached  49,400  bales. 

Tobacco. — This  article  was,  in  almost  every  respect,  a  most  disastrous  on 
in  1891.     The  importation  was  very  large  as  compared  with  the  previous  year 


Kindt. 


Sumatra, 

Java 

Boroeo... 


1890. 


BaUt. 

148,689 

83,005 

«.«43 


X891. 
BttU*, 

90S,XQ 
98.47 


But  the  quality  of  by  far  the  larger  proportion  was  beneath  the  averag 
and  difficult  of  sale.  Add  to  this  the  large  excess  shipped  to  the  United  State 
in  the  previous  year,  which  was  far  beyond  any  possibility  of  consumptioi 
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and  only  exported  to  save  the  increase  of  duty,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
in  189 1  the  exportation  to  the  United  States  was  only  7,360  bales,  as 
compared  with  48,182  bales  in  the  previous  year.  Nevertheless,  at  the  close 
of  1 89 1  the  market  of  Amsterdam  was  pretty  well  cleared  of  stock,  though 
in  most  instances  at  a  terrible  sacrifice  to  the  planters ;  and,  as  these  are  to 
a  very  great  extent  supported  by  Amsterdam  capital,  the  losses  which  fell  on 
the  city  were  immense  indeed.  As  to  the  quality,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
evident  that  the  finer  descriptions  of  covering  leaf  are  confined  to  but  few 
districts  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  and  that  on  many  plantations  the  cost  of 
production  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  price  which  can  be  realized  here 
for  the  ordinary  descriptions  produced  on  the  same.  The  Java  crop  was 
also  large  in  quantity  and  inferior  in  quality  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
previous  year.  The  average  prices  realized  in  1891  were:  For  Sumatra, 
about  27  cents  per  pound;  for  Java,  6}4  cents  per  pound  for  Crosooh,  14 
cents  per  pound  for  Bejoeki,  and  17  cents  per  pound  for  Vorstenlanden. 
The  last  named  is  a  much  better  crop  than  the  two  former,  but  neither  of 
them  is  exported  to  the  United  States.  The  importation  from  Borneo  was 
also  larger  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  better  qualities  were  promptly 
and  easily  disposed  of,  though  at  lower  figures.  The  total  importation 
amounted  to  9,100  bales,  against  4,810  bales  in  1890,  and  the  price  for  good 
quality  was  about  28  cents  per  pound,  as  compared  with  32  cents  per  pound 
in  1890.  This  tobacco  is  very  suitable  for  covering  cigars,  and  has  already 
made  for  itself  an  excellent  reputation  in  this  respect,  and  is  purchased  in 
the  United  States. 

Petroleum, — There  was  some  increase  in  the  importation  of  Russian  pe- 
troleum, of  which  about  22,000  barrels  reached  this  port.  American  petro- 
leum was  imported  nearly  exclusively  in  tank  steamers,  the  quantity  (309,- 
626  barrels  in  fourteen  tank  steamers)  being  rather  less  than  in  1890 
(315,100  barrels).  Prices  of  American  fell  from  I3.14  and  I3.36  per  cwt. 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  I3  and  $2.92  in  May,  recovering  slightly  in 
July,  but  falling  again  in  October  to  I2.92,  closing  at  I3.20. 

Wheat — The  failure  of  the  European  crops  was  more  than  counterbal- 
anced by  the  surplus  production  of  the  United  States,  and  there  were  con- 
siderable fluctuations  in  prices,  with  a  very  lively  market.  Small  stocks  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  prospect  of  a  short  crop  of  winter  wheat  all 
over  Europe,  and  moderate  prices  encouraged  consumers,  as  well  as  specu- 
lators, to  large  purchases  from  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Danube.  When,  in 
the  autumn  months,  the  complete  failure  of  the  Russian  crops  became  known 
and  the  prohibition  of  exportation  was  issued  by  the  Russian  Government, 
there  was  naturally  great  excitement  in  our  markets.  The  exports  from  the 
Russian  ports  immediately  before  this  prohibition  took  effect  were,  however, 
on  a  very  large  scale,  and,  together  with  the  American  supply,  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  very  large  crop  in  the  United  States,  was  exceedingly 
plentiful,  so  much  more  than  filled  the  deficiency  anticipated  that  in  the  last 
wed»  of  the  year  prices  began  to  give  way  rapidly  and  a  period  of  serious 
lo»  to  importers  commenced.    Besides  the  American  supplies,  British  Indian 
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wheat,  the  cheapness  of  which  attracted  our  consumers,  was  imported  in  lar| 
quantity.  The  total  importation  here  reached  282, 277  quarters,  as  compare 
with  100,634  quarters  in  1890.  Prices  at  the  end  of  December,  1891,  we 
as  follows  per  quarter  of  480  pounds:  For  Odessa,  $g  to  I9.60;  Danub 
18.36  to  I9.26;  soft  red  Kurrachee,  I8.72  to  I8.90;  average  America] 
I9.08  to  I9.40. 

/^y^^. — Rye,  being  chiefly  a  Russian  product,  was  subject  to  greater  flu 
tuation  than  wheat,  more  especially  as  there  are  always  large  dealings 
"  futures '  *  on  this  market.  The  demand  from  the  Rhine  provinces  was  goo( 
the  home  consumption  brisk,  and  the  prohibition  of  exportation  from  Russ 
drove  prices  up  so  far  that  rye  was  actually  quoted  higher  than  wheat,  ai 
this  disproportion  continued  to  exist  for  months.  A  consequence  hereof  w 
a  serious  diminution  in  the  consumption  of  rye,  which  was  replaced  by  whe 
and  com.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  circumstances  above  referred  to  e 
ercised  a  very  depressing  influence,  and  a  rapid  fall  in  prices  commence 
Quoted  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  at  I5.62  per  quarter  of  480  pound 
prices  rose  to  |io.i6  per  quarter  in  August,  fell  to  |8.88,  to  rise  again 
1 1 0.08,  closing  at  about  I8.76,  with  the  prospect  of  a  further  decline. 

Barley, — This  article  was  less  affected  by  fluctuations  than  wheat  or  ry 
but  still  felt  the  influence  of  the  general  situation.  Imports  were,  howevc 
large,  being  426,103  quarters,  as  compared  with  328,500  quarters  in  ti 
previous  year.  Shipments  were  principally  from  Odessa.  Prices  reachi 
I7.20  to  17.44  per  quarter  of  480  pounds  in  the  autumn,  falling  toward  tl 
close  of  the  year. 

Com, — Very  large  quantities  were  imported  from  the  United  States,  pri 
cipally  on  speculation,  in  the  expectation  that  fodder  of  all  sorts  would  1 
scarce  and  dear.  Prices  ranged  between  I4.92  and  I5.62  per  480  pound 
but  the  prospect  of  a  very  considerable  oversupply  depressed  prices  ve; 
greatly  toward  the  close  of  the  year. 

Oats, — Prices  of  oats  also  rose  very  considerably,  but  the  supplies  fro 
America  were  far  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  deflciency  of  the  Russia 
crop,  and  the  year  ended  with  a  rapidly  falling  market. 

Linseed, — There  was  again  a  marked  increase  in  the  importation,  owii 
to  the  greater  demand  for  linseed  cake,  and  the  prices  of  linseed  oil  we 
also  fairly  remunerative  during  the  summer.  British  India  sent  about  6a 
000  tons  of  seed,  a  figure  as  yet  unapproached.  In  North  America  the  ci 
tivation  of  linseed  has  greatly  increased,  and  considerable  purchases  wei 
made  for  Holland.  Rhssian  seed  could  not  compete  in  price  with  these  tvi 
sorts.  Prices  ranged  from  I9.68  to  I9.72  per  quarter,  closing  at  about  tl 
latter  figure. 

Timber, — ^This  trade  was,  on  the  whole,  not  of  an  unsatisfactory  characti 
in  1891.  Prices  were  steady,  with  a  slightly  advancing  tendency  for  sawt 
timber,  while  the  price  for  balks  rose  considerably  in  consequence  of  the  d 
minished  production  and  importation  from  Sweden.  The  quantity  importc 
remained  about  the  same  as  in  1890.  American  pine  timber  becomes  a  moi 
and  more  important  article  in  our  market,  and  the  hewn  balks  from  Ameh( 
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b^n  to  replace  the  Rhine  balks  for  heavy  dimensions.  American  fir  does 
not  appear  suitable  to  this  market,  the  price  being  too  dear,  taking  the  qual- 
ity and  the  heavy  freight  into  consideration.  Teak  sleepers  from  Java  were 
for  the  first  time  imported  in  any  considerable  quantity. 

CocU. — In  consequence  of  the  high  prices  maintained  by  the  coal  and 
coke  syndicates  and  colliery  unions  of  Westphalia  during  the  year,  the  im- 
portation of  English  coal  into  Holland  was  very  considerably  increased,  and 
reached  the  figure  of  746,000  tons,  as  compared  with  501,000  tons  in  the 
previous  year,  the  total  consumption  of  the  country  being  about  4,500,000 
tons,  of  which,  therefore,  about  one-sixth  is  supplied  by  England  and  five- 
sixths  by  Westphalia.  The  proportion  of  English  coal  imported  has  steadily 
increased  of  late. 

EXPORTS. 

Cattle  and  sheep, — ^The  exports  from  this  port  to  London  alone  in  1891 
amounted  to  9,816  head  of  cattle,  principally  calves,  and  90,427  sheep. 

Oils, — ^Although  the  customs  duties  imposed  by  other  countries  were  a 
great  hindrance  to  the  trade,  still  the  quantities  exported  were  considerable; 
prices,  however,  reached  a  very  low  standard,  in  consequence  of  the  lessened 
demand  from  abroad.  Rape  oil  especially  was  too  high  in  price  to  encour- 
age exportation.  Prices  ranged  from  ^6.20  to  I7.04  per  cwt.  In  linseed 
oil  there  was  more  doing,  but  principally  on  speculation.  Prices  were  f  4.06 
to|5.io  per  cwt. 

Refined  sugar, — ^The  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  four  large  refineries 
here.  The  majority  of  these  maintain  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Dutch 
sugar-refining  industry  to  hold  its  own  in  the  face  of  the  protection  given 
on  all  sides  by  surrounding  countries  to  the  home  industry,  while  the  Ger- 
man refiners  especially  are  able  to  work  more  cheaply,  as  their  material  is 
home  produce,  whereas  the  Dutch  refiners  have,  for  the  most  part,  to  im- 
port their  raw  sugar  from  other  countries.  The  English  market  is,  of  course, 
the  chief  buyer.  One  large  refinery,  however,  maintains  that  it  is  still  pos- 
sible, by  means  of  increased  production  and  of  the  adoption  of  every  known 
improvement  in  the  mode  of  working,  to  produce  at  a  profit,  especially  by 
working  up  the  cheaper  description  of  raw  sugar.  The  total  export  of  re- 
fined sugar  from  Amsterdam  was  85,560  tons,  as  against  88,017  tons  in  the 
previous  year. 

Liqueurs, — The  exportation  has  not  diminished,  although  foreign  coun- 
tries have  materially  increased  their  import  duties ;  but  the  utmost  exertions 
have  to  be  made  by  distillers,  both  as  to  quality  and  cheapness. 

Cocoa  and  chocolate. — This  trade  continues  to  increase  in  importance, 
both  the  importation  of  cocoa  and  the  exportation  of  cocoa  and  chocolate 
again  showing  an  increase  over  the  previous  year. 

Cigars. — The  demand  for  Dutch-made  cigars  continues  steadily  to  in- 
crease, especially  for  the  cheaper  sorts.  Here,  again,  the  customs  duties  im- 
posed of  late  by  other  countries  have  been  a  great  hindrance  to  trade.  The 
Dutch  East  Indies  have  taken  larger  quantities.     The  English  market  has 
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not  yet  recovered  the  blow  caused  by  the  passing  of  the  merchandise  mai 
act. 

DIAMONDS   AND    DIAMOND    INDUSTRY. 

The  past  year  was  by  no  means  a  satisfactory  one  either  for  the  trade 
for  the  industry.  The  South  American  republics  and  Russia  were,  for  obi 
ous  reasons,  nearly  out  of  the  market.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Unit 
States  bought  very  largely,  principally  diamonds  of  the  highest  class, 
which  the  American  purchaser  pays  more  attention  than  those  of  any  oth 
nation. 

The  restricted  importation  into  London  from  the  Cape  and  thediamoi 
syndicate  there  cause  the  price  of  the  raw  article  to  be  kept  disproportio 
ately  high  as  compared  with  that  for  the  finished  diamond.  On  the  oth 
hand,  great  fluctuations  in  value  can  no  longer  take  place,  and  the  trade 
generally  steadier. 

The  position  of  the  smaller  manufacturers  and  cutters  remains,  howev( 
a  very  sad  one.  They  have  to  buy  at  comparatively  high  rates  the  rj 
diamonds  which  their  more  powerful  competitors  do  not  care  to  take.  It 
to  be  feared  that  the  small  manufacturer  and  the  cutter  who  works  on  1 
own  account  will  eventually  be  crushed  out  of  existence. 

The  position  of  the  workmen,  skilled  or  unskilled,  has  also  become  \i 
favorable,  especially  as  there  are  many  more  workers  than  the  restrict 
supply  of  raw  material  can  furnish  with  employment. 

The  owners  of  **  mills,'*  which  are  hired  to  the  diamond -cutters,  s 
naturally  also  very  unfavorably  affected  by  this  state  of  things.  The  re 
has  fallen  to  a  figure  which  no  longer  suffices  to  cover  expenses,  and  : 
doubt  exists  that  many  of  these  establishments,  called  into  existence  al 
period  of  inflation  in  the  trade,  will  have  to  be  devoted  to  other  purposes. 

STOCK   EXCHANGE. 

The  Amsterdam  Stock  Exchange  formed,  as  was  natural,  no  exception 
the  generally  depressed  and  lifeless  condition  of  the  European  financial  e 
changes  during  the  past  year ;  not  that  any  such  great  shocks  were  exp 
rienced  here  as  convulsed  other  markets,  bat  that  confidence  was  serious 
impaired  and  the  inclination  to  invest  much  restricted.  In  this  respect  i 
following  table  of  funds  emitted  on  this  market  during  the  past  year, 
compared  with  1890,  is  of  interest: 


Description. 


European  state  loans 

Other  state  loans , 

American  railway , 

Russian  railway , 

South  African  stocks 

Mining  stocks 

Industrial  companies  in  Holland, 
Plantation  (Dutch  East  Indies)., 
Monicipal 


1890. 


^87,648,000 

^a4,a36,< 

189,400,000 

«o,497. 

3S,9<H,<»o 

a.9«. 

499,200 

I6.X47.S 

6,653,800 

4,8oo,< 

0,596,800 

9«8.< 

16,895,600 

6,864,c 

9,784,000 

•.779.« 

•#7S5,«» 

3.<»9.< 

I89I. 
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The  amount  of  bills  discounted  and  loans  on  produce,  etc.,  made  by 
the  Netherlands  bank  show  a  diminution  of  fully  15  per  cent  as  compared 
with  the  figures  of  the  previous  year. 

Portuguese  and  Brazilian  stocks  were  those  whose  depression  most  un- 
favorably affected  the  Amsterdam  Stock  Exchange. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  nearly  all  stocks  held  in  this  market  showed  a 
marked  diminution  in  value,  the  principal  sufferers  being  the  holders  of 
Dutch  £^t  India  plantation  shares. 

SHIPPING. 
Table  giving  return  of  all  shipping  at  the  port  of  Amsterdam  in  the  year  i8gr. 

ENTERED. 


Nationality. 

SaiUng. 

Steam. 

Total. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Briikh- „ 

Aiutzian « 

33 

I 

16,981 
56a 

8a7 

567,704 

860 

25 

325 

528 
147 

36 
29 

584,685 

563 

265 

10,078 

3,849 

154,263 

2,292 

3,930 

382,43s 

6i,8ix 

Belgian 

ax5 

a65 

7.286 

3,78a 

X49,440 

a,a9a 

Danish. 

«7 

z 
xo 

a,  79a 

67 

4,88a 

Fivn^. 1... 

German 

Greek 

Italian ...». 

4 
84 
76 

8 

3,930 
38,69a 

37,237 
3,112 

Dutch 

444 
7» 

343,473 
34,574 

NorwcEjian 

Russian 

Spanish 

a6 
24 

28,887 
15,48a 

38,887 
17,228 

Swedish „ 

5 

«,74<5 

Total 

339 

XOO,2XZ 

1,625 

1,153,185 

1,864 

1,253,296 

CLEARED. 


British.... 
Austrian.. 
Belgian... 
Danish... 
French... 
German .. 
Greek 


Dotch 

Norves^an.. 


Spanish.. 
Swedish.. 


Total « 353 


4« 


x8,i45 
562 


3,097 

92 

6,433 


3,X3Z 

43,X34 
24,542 
4,353 


1,870 


831 


7 

»95 
3 


474 
73 


xo5,349  ',629  1,150,098 


554,870 


365 

7,556 

3,78a 

130,374 

3,2X3 


373,604 
35,103 


36,596 

*4, 736 


862 


36 

8 

2x0 

3 

3 

562 

«44 

9 

24 

89 


573,015 

562 

365 

»o,653 

3,874 

136,807 

3,2x2 

2,X2X 
4X6,738 
60,645 

4,353 
36,596 
16,606 


THE   MERWEDE   CANAL. 


It  is  hoped  that  the  whole  of  this  important  work  will  be  completed 
this  year.  Already  the  communication  between  Amsterdam  and  the  upper 
Rhine  has  been  made  as  far  as  the  River  Leek,  and  as  the  necessary  dredg- 
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ing  for  improving  the  depth  of  this  river  will  be  also  carried  out  in  tl 
course  of  this  year,  Amsterdam  will  at  length  be  in  possession  of  a  good  ai 
free  water  way  to  Germany,  and  will  be  in  a  position  to  compete  for  a  larj 
share  in  the  ever-increasing  water  traffic  to  that  country. 

PRINaPAL  ARTICLES  OF   IBIPORT. 

TMe  showing  some  of  the  principal  articles  of  import  to  the  pert  of  Amsterdam  during  i 

years  i8Sg-*gi* 


Artidet. 


Quantity. 


X889. 


Z890. 


Z89Z. 


Coffee- ^ 

Sugar «. «... 

Tca»„ «.... 

Tin 

Hides ^ 

Indigo ^ 

Rice ^ .., 

Cotton ^ 

Tobacco , 

Rye... 

Wheat... _. 

Haricy 

Flour 

Linseed 

Petroleum 


do 

do 

.......do 

...number., 


..quarten., 
do 


tons.. 

..«iaarters., 
tons.. 


30,  •84 

2,746 
5.355 

•68.983 

3»3 

•8.438 

•8,974 

•3.063 

444.534 

X9i,ai3 

4«.x64 

•4.514 

•8a, 581 

36,989 


•4f679 
6«,884 

•»<»3 

4»448 

•74f*75 

233 

•5,59« 

30.439 

•3.586 

•65,097 

X07,9XI 

•3.344 
•6,5x7 
334. 5»> 
49,580 


•9, 
80, 


3", 

•9. 

4«. 

•9. 
397.' 
-63. 

7». 

3«, 


YMUIDEN. 

The  construction  of  the  new  locks  is  being  poshed  forward  with  vigc 
and  when  completed  will  facilitate  the  entry  of  the  large  vessels  from  ti 
North  Sea  considerably,  since  now,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  prese 
locks,  these  vessels  can  not  enter  the  canal  until  the  tide  of  the  sea  is  on 
level  with  the  canal. 

DOCKS  AT  AMSTERDAM. 

A  breakwater  for  the  better  protection  of  vessels  discharging  at  t] 
Handelskade  has  been  completed,  with  excellent  result,  and  this  constru 
tion  is  capable  of  being  converted  at  a  future  date  into  a  new  quay  wh< 
such  shall  be  found  necessary.  That  this  may  probably  soon  be  the  case 
best  shown  by  the  following  figures,  showing  the  progress  made  by  the  trac 
of  the  city  during  the  past  thirty  years.  The  net  tonnage  of  the  vessc 
entering  the  port  amounted  to: 


Year. 

Number. 

Toitt. 

j86x _ 

•,073 

X,690 

1,658 

x.7a3 

439.« 

St7.3 

73«,« 

1,507,! 

X871 

iSSx. 

iSgi...... 

- - 
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It  was  thus  nearly  quadrupled  in  this  period  and  more  than  doubled 
within  the  past  ten  years. 

The  increase  in  the  size  of  the  vessels  is  most  remarkable. 
The  entries  at  Ymuiden,  which  include  the  vessels  bound  to  Zaandam 
and  Westzaan,  etc.,  amounted  to  1,813^415  tons  net. 

T.  M.  SCHLEIER, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Amsterdam,  Jufy  21  ^  1892. 


AFFAIRS  IN   SIERRA  LEONE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BOWSER. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  condition  of  trade  as  being  about  the 
same  as  when  I  reported  last  June. 

There  has  been  no  increase  of  American  business  houses  here  this  year. 
American  vessels  have  arrived  and  departed  to  the  same  number  as  formerly. 
There  was  an  attempt  made  to  introduce  some  American  machinery  here 
last  January  by  a  firm  in  Buffalo,  such  as  sugar  mills,  rice  mills,  coffee- 
hullers,  and,  in  fact,  any  machinery  that  would  help  develop  the  vast  re- 
sources lying  idle  here.  English  prejudice  was,  however,  so  strong  against 
anything  of  American  origin  that  the  agent  could  not  make  any  opening,  and 
was  compelled  to  go  further  down  the  coast.  The  all-absorbing  interest 
here  centers  in  trade  by  bartering  with  the  natives,  by  which  a  precarious 
living  is  eked  out,  no  preparation  for  to-morrow  being  necessary  in  this  hot 
climate  and  manual  labor  being  considered  degrading  by  those  who  can 
manage  to  employ  servants,  and  servants'  wages  are  low  compared  to  the 
United  States.  Servants  receive  30  cents  per  day  and  find  their  own  food, 
or  24  cents  and  you  feed  them.  The  former  is  decidedly  the  cheapest ; 
^3.60  per  month  for  a  man,  you  feeding  him,  is  called  good  wages.  The 
women  here  do  not  hire  out  to  service;  the  boys  and  men  do  all  the  house- 
work. 

Under  different  auspices  and  conditions  this  could  be  made  a  fine  coun- 
try. American  push  and  inventions  would  develop  the  resources  of  this 
country  to  a  great  extent  in  a  short  time,  but  at  present  Sierra  Leone  can 
only  be  called  a  coaling  station. 

The  imperial  Government  maintains  a  garrison  of  soldiers  here  and  is 
potting  up  barracks  and  buildings  to  better  accommodate  them.  Only  one 
r^ment  at  a  time  is  quartered  here.  That  now  here  consists  of  West  Indians, 
with  white  oflScers. 

The  colonial  government  consists  of  the  governor,  colonial  secretary, 
treasurer,  collector  of  customs,  and  subordinates.  There  have  been  five 
changes  in  the  governor's  office  in  eight  months,  different  governors  or  ad- 
ministrators each  time. 
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The  town  is  governed  by  a  legislative  council  composed  of  the  govc 
and  heads  of  the  departments  down  td  treasurer  and  the  military  commai 

Nobody  pays  taxes.  The  Government  does  all  that  is  done.  The  ( 
tion  of  a  municipal  government  is  now  being  agitated,  and  meets  with  i 
objection. 

Agriculture  is  not  carried  on  to  any  extent,  not  half  enough,  outsi 
garden  vegetables,  being  raised  to  support  the  colony. 

Churches  and  schools  are  in  as  prosperous  a  condition  as  could  Ix 
pected ;  in  fact,  education  is  in  advance  of  many  other  things. 

This  colony  is  104  years  old,  yet  it  is  only  now  making  a  move  to  h 
city  government.  There  are  30,000  inhabitants  in  Freetown  alone 
30,000  more  in  a  radius  of  10  miles. 

BOLDING  BOWSER, 
C^nsu 

United  States  Consulate, 

Sierra  Leone ^  June  jo,  lSg2. 


AMERICAN   GRAIN    IN   SPAIN. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL    TURNER,  OF  CADIZ, 

I  have  the  honor  to  again  call  the  attention  of  the  Department  t 
value  that  a  sample  collection  of  American  grains  placed  on  exhibit  at 
consulate  would  have  for  developing  trade.  About  a  year  ago  the  De 
ment  of  Agriculture  signified  its  intention  of  sending  such  a  collecti( 
Cadiz,  but  up  to  date  nothing  more  has  been  heard  of  it.  The  grain 
here  are  a  failure,  and  I  once  again  urge  that  a  sample  of  American  gi 
with  their  commercial  classifications  and  present  export  prices,  be  se 
this  consulate  to  be  placed  on  exhibition  at  the  board  of  trade  rooms  o 
city. 

From  the  inclosed  letter  of  our  agent  at  Huelva  you  will  see  tha 
quiries  have  commenced  regarding  the  importation  of  com. 

R.  W.  TURNER, 
Consu 

United  States  Consulate, 

Cadiz^  September  6,  l8g2. 


CONSULAR  agent  CATLIN  TO  CONSUL  TURNER. 
[Inclosure  in  Consul  Turner's  report.] 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  iDquiries  from  a  few  friends  who  wish  to  import  maize  from  the  1 
States,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  furnish  me  with  the  addresses  of  any  exporters 
and  also  give  me  any  particulars  with  regard  to  the  importation  of  this  product  into  Sp 
Yours  respectfully, 

JNO.  R.  CATLI 
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LAND  AREA  OF   DENMARK. 

REPORl  BY  CONSUL  RYDER,  OF  COPENHAGEIT, 

Tabular  returns  have  lately  been  issued  from  the  statistical  bureau  of  this 
city  relating  to  the  extent  and  employment  of  the  land  area  of  Denmark  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1888.  The  publication  of  these  returns  has  been  con- 
siderably delayed,  owing  to  the  department  having  been  put  to  extra  labo- 
rious work  in  the  correction  of  a  large  number  of  the  returns,  which  in  many 
instances  were  found  to  have  been  based  more  upon  estimates  than  upon 
ascertained  facts. 

The  registered  land  area  at  the  close  of  1888  for  the  entire  Kingdom  was 
6,878,280  barrels  of  land  measure  (i  barrel  =  i.4  acres);  in  the  islands, 
2,340,970  barrels;  and  in  the  peninsula  of  Jutland,  4,537,310  barrels.  The 
estimated  water  area  in  1888  for  the  Kingdom  at  large  was  75,855  barrels 
(34,727  in  the  islands  and  41,128  in  Jutland). 

The  aggregate  area  of  Denmark,  according  to  the  previous  census  taken 
in  1881,  having  been  6,950,278  barrels  of  land,  an  increase  of  3,857  barrels 
is  thus  found  to  have  taken  place  in  the  land  area  of  the  Kingdom  under 
the  census  of  1888,  which  is  due  to  the  recovery  of  land  from  the  sea  in  the 
island  districts ;  no  change  occiured  in  the  Jutland  peninsula. 

In  the  aggregate  area  of  1888  105,990  barrels  of  land  fall  to  the  share  of 
the  towns  and  6,848,145  barrels  to  the  rural  districts.  The  employment 
of  this  area,  according  to  the  tables  just  issued,  was  distributed  at  the  close  of 
1888  in  the  following  manner  : 


Description. 

Barrels. 

Description. 

Barrels. 

Pasture  land. » 

Arable  land- «. 

a»735,40i 

a, 457, 5x4 

738,701 

4x1, S18 

108,346 

Fens....... « „ 

ai9,a8s 
73,694 
51,277 
48,704 
4a,aix 

HMfhland 

Garden  groiuid»... 

Wftfti<l?nd 

Building  ground 

Hedges,  highways,  footpaths,  and  water 

area....^,.^ 

In  making  a  comparison  between  the  respective  conditions  of  the  two 
main  divisions  of  the  Kingdom,  it  is  shown  that  for  pasturage  and  arable 
land  taken  together  1,956,452  barrels  were  employed  in  the  islands,  and 
3,236,463  barrels  in  Jutland,  and  that  in  the  Jutland  division  the  area  of 
pasture  land  exceeded  that  of  the  tillage  area  by  471,021  barrels,  while  in  the 
islands  the  tillage  area  exceeded  that  of  the  pasture  land  by  193,134  barrels. 

Of  the  heath  tracts  of  land,  which  in  1888  amounted  to  738,701  bar- 
reb,  726,530  barrels  fall  to  the  share  of  Jutland,  only  12,171  falling  to  the 
islands.  Of  the  woods  and  forest  area,  amounting  to  411,218  barrels, 
the  larger  share — 225,390  barrels — falls  to  the  islands,  with  185,828  bar- 
rels to  Jutland.     Again,  with  the  bog  and  fen  lands  the  largest  proportion 
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is  to  be  found  in  Jutland,  where  they  occupy  18I9698  barrels,  while  onl 
57,587  barrels  are  contained  in  the  islands. 

Looking  next  at  the  aggregate  of  the  Kingdom's  land  area  devoted  t< 
the  culture  of  the  four  principal  grains  during  the  last  three  periods  o 
census  taking — in  1888,  1881,  and  1871 — these  are  seen  to  have  been  of  th< 
following  nature : 


Gcab. 


x888. 


x88x. 


X87X. 


OaU 

Barley  „.. 

Rye 

Wheat-.. 


BarreU. 

77».394 
540,3*7 
509. «55 
88,008 


Barr«U. 
738,966 
574,565 
485, 34« 
xoi,337 


BarrtU 

55«f7« 
449*  a< 
xo3,ot 


From  this  summary  it  will  be  observed  that  the  wheat  area  has  declines 
at  both  periods  of  census- taking,  while  the  rye  area  has  met  with  an  in 
crease.  The  oats  area  also  received  an  increase  at  both  periods.  The  bar 
ley  area  is  said  to  have  been  subjected  to  fluctuations  at  the  different  periods 

In  the  culture  of  the  other  grains  the  tables  show  that  9.97  per  cent  0 
the  arable  land  was  employed  for  mixed  seeds,  as  well  for  ripening  as  fo 
green  fodder;  for  buckwheat,  1.47  per  cent;  and  for  peas  and  beans,  1.24 
per  cent. 

The  aggregate  area  employed  in  the  culture  of  the  different  root  product 
for  the  Kingdom  at  large  in  the  year  187 1  amounted  to  only  10,203  barrels 
in  1 88 1  it  had  increased  to  34,326  barrels,  and  by  the  census  of  1888  i 
amounted  to  95,911  barrels,  that  is  to  say,  the  culture  of  these  products  ii 
1888  for  the  entire  Kingdom  was  ninefold  greater  than  in  1871.  Leaving 
out  the  potato  plant,  the  employed  area  for  root  crops  in  1888  was  distrib 
uted  as  follows:  Mangolds,  34.94  per  cent  of  the  area;  turnips,  33.41  pei 
cent;  sugar  beets,  13.01  per  cent;  carrots,  11.52  per  cent;  kohl-rabi,  4.0! 
per  cent;  chicory,  cabbage,  and  other  plants,  3.04  per  cent. 

An  increase  has  also  taken  place  in  the  area  of  garden  ground.  Undei 
the  present  census  this  is  credited  in  the  returns  with  an  area  of  51,277  bar- 
rels, against  45,168  barrels  in  1881  and  37,157  barrels  in  1871. 

The  area  of  heath  land  from  1881  to  1888  has,  on  the  other  hand,  beer 
diminished  by  3  per  cent  in  the  Jutland  division  of  the  Kingdom. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  observed  from  these  tables  that  in  1888  the  extent  oi 
the  drained  lands  of  the  Kingdom  was  581,608  barrels  in  the  islands  and 
273,929  barrels  in  Jutland,  against  242,762  barrels  in  the  islands  and  120,- 
766  barrels  in  the  Jutland  peninsula  in  1871. 

HENRY  B.  RYDER, 

ConsuL 

United  States  Consui.ate, 

Copenhagen^  June  sg,  i8g2. 
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ORIGIN   OF  SPANISH  TITLES. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BOWBN,  OF  BARCELONA. 
PRINaPE   DE  ASTURIAS. 

At  the  instance  of  Don  Juan  I  a  law  was  passed  according  to  the  eldest 
sons  of  the  Castilian  kings  the  title  of  "Principes  de  las  Asturias.*'  The 
first  to  obtain  this  title  was  Don  Enrique,  son  of  Don  Juan.  The  ceremony 
took  place  on  the  i8th  of  April,  1388,  and  was  as  follows :  The  king  sat  on 
a  magnificent  throne,  put  a  purple  cape  over  his  son's  shoulders,  a  hat  on  his 
head,  and  a  gold  wand  in  his  hand,  and  then  kissed  him  and  said:  *'  Principe 
de  Asturias,  sentaos''  (Prince  of  Asturia,  be  seated). 

GRANDES  DE   ESPAf^A. 

Don  Silo,  King  of  Leon,  who  began  his  reign  in  774,  instituted  toward 
the  close  of  that  year  the  noble  order  "Ricos  Homes,'*  who,  with  the  prel- 
ates of  his  Kingdom,  were  to  confirm  royal  privileges  and  were  intended  to 
counterbalance  the  power  of  the  prelates.  This  order  existed  in  Castile  and 
Leon  until  15 16,  when  the  Catholic  kmgs  gave  them  the  title  **Grandes  de 
Espafia,"  but  deprived  them  of  their  prerogative  to  confirm  royal  privileges. 
In  1520  Charles  V  conceded  to  them  the  honor  of  remaining  covered  in  the 
presence  of  the  kings,  dividing  them  into  three  classes.  Those  of  the  first 
class  could  listen  and  talk  to  the  kings  with  their  heads  covered,  and  were 
called  "cousins"  by  the  kings.  Those  of  the  second  class  could  talk,  with 
their  heads  covered,  to  the  kings,  but  must  uncover  when  addressed.  Those 
of  the  third  class  could  remain  covered  in  the  presence  of  the  kings,  but  had 
to  remove  their  hats  when  speaking  or  spoken  to.  To  the  second  and  third 
classes  the  kings  gave  the  appellation  "parientes"  (relations).  The  same 
Charles  V  ordered  that  the  kings  be  addressed  as  "majestades"  (majesties) 
and  not  "altezas"  (highnesses),  as  theretofore. 

DUKES,   MARQXnSES,   AND   COUNTS. 

Duque^  derived  from  the  Latin  word  dtix  (captain  of  the  army),  and  to- 
day the  title  of  most  importance,  was  created  after  that  of  marquis  (marquis) 
and  conde  (count),  the  first  duke  having  been  the  Duke  of  Benavente,  1 793. 
Marquis,  which  is  the  title  next  in  importance  to  that  of  duke  {duque)  and 
which  anciently  signified  "defender  of  the  boundaries,"  was  first  attached 
to  the  name  Villena  in  1366.  Conde  (count),  firom  the  Latin  comes  (a  com- 
panion, he  that  accompanies  the  prince  or  sovereign),  is  the  most  ancient 
title  after  the  aforesaid  "Ricos  Homes."  The  first  count  was  Count  de 
Trastamara,  of  Castile,  who  obtained  his  title  in  1328. 

Of  the  population  of  Spain  one-fifteenth  is  said  to  be  nobles. 

HERBERT  W.  BOWEN, 
United  States  Consxtlate,  ConsuL 

Barcelona  J  July  7,  i8g2. 
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WHEAT  LOSSES   IN    MANTOBA  IN   1891. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  TAYLOR,  OF  WINNIPEG, 

In  my  commercial  report  for  1891  I  referred  to  the  great  loss  of  the  whea 
crop  in  Manitoba  by  exposure  to  stormy  weather  in  badly  constructed  stools 
and  stacks,  and  the  delay  in  thrashing  from  the  disproportion  of  the  quar 
tity  produced  to  the  labor  available.  In  further  illustration  I  give  an  articl 
from  a  reliable  Manitoba  journal,  the  Pilot  Mound  Sentinel: 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  province  has  Manitoba  suffered  such  a  loss  of  gprain  a 
has  been  experienced  in  the  case  of  the  crop  of  1 89 1.  The  amount  of  ground  under  cultiTi 
tion  was  enormous  and  the  yield  per  acre  something  unprecedented.  The  management  ( 
such  a  quantity  of  produce  was  wholly  beyond  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  farmers.  He! 
was  costly  and  difficult  to  obtain ;  the  inferior  and  undesirable  reaping  machines  in  use  wei 
continually  breaking  in  the  heavy  grain  and  the  labor  of  stacking  was  exhausting,  owing  t 
the  unusual  weight  of  the  sheaves,  while  many  farmers  had  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  and  twent 
stacks  to  build.  Before  the  large  harvest  was  gathered  and  while  many  fields  were  still  con 
ered  by  stooks  the  winter  set  in  with  unusual  severity,  commencing  with  a  violent  stonn  thi 
batted  the  stacks  full  of  snow  and  made  the  work  of  thrashing  difficult,  if  not  impossibl 
The  intense  cold  caused  the  weak  and  brittle  metal  of  the  thrashing  machines  to  give  way  1 
if  the  castings  had  been  made  of  clay  in  a  brickyard  instead  of  being  constructed  in  a  foondi] 
Thaws,  followed  by  fi-equent  blizzards,  made  the  stacks  a  sheet  of  ice,  crusted  by  snow,  wit 
the  tops  only  projecting  from  surrounding  drifts.  Thrashing  had  finally  to  be  abandooe 
after  enormous  quantities  of  grain  had  been  rendered  useless  by  the  ice  that  became  mize 
when  the  sheaves  were  passing  through  the  machine,  and  the  work  of  reducing  the  stacki 
which  should  have  l)een  done  early  last  fall,  is  going  on  now  on  some  farms. 

The  result  of  all  these  disasters  is  that  an  exceedingly  large  proportion  of  the  heavie 
crop  of  grain  that  any  country  ever  produced  has  been  wholly  lost.  Owing  to  the  destructiv 
wind  storms  that  swept  the  country  in  August  and  to  the  damage  from  early  frost,  thousand 
of  acres  of  grain  were  never  cut,  thousands  of  acres  were  cut  and  never  stacked,  thousands  < 
stacks  that  were  erected  in  excellent  condition  were  never  thrashed  and  never  will  be,  bavin 
been  destroyed  by  snow  and  rain.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  bushels  of  grain  have  been  a 
damaged  by  ice  and  damp  received  either  in  the  stacks  or  in  the  ill-constructed  granaries  c 
the  farmers  that  the  whole  has  heated,  and  grain  fields  have  this  season  been  ruined  by  fana 
ers  sowing  damaged  wheat.  In  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Pilot  Mound  the  road  has  in  a  man 
ner  been  graded  with  grain,  which  was  at  one  time  excellent,  but  which,  becoming  heated 
was  hauled  out  as  useless.  During  the  heavy  rains  of  last  week  there  was  as  much  wheat  ex 
posed,  having  l)een  spread  out  to  dry  near  the  elevators,  as  would  have  kept  the  ownen  ii 
flour  perhaps  the  remainder  of  their  lives  had  the  grain  been  pn^rly  saved. 

The  lesson  taught  by  the  disasters  of  last  year  are  that  men  should  not  attempt  more  worii 
than  can  be  accomplished,  no  matter  how  great  may  be  their  necessities,  for  in  such  cases  the 
whole  is  sometimes  lost.  Had  the  farmers  of  Manitoba  reaped,  stacked,  and  thrashed  hall 
the  grain  that  grew  on  their  farms  last  season  and  burned  the  remainder  without  cutting  it 
they  would  have  been  better  off  than  they  are  by  attempting  to  save  the  whole.  In  theefiSxts 
to  gather  an  enormous  harvest  from  immense  fields  some  men  killed  themselves,  others  hue 
l)een  so  broken  down  by  excessive  labor  that  they  will  suffer  from  their  exertions  all  tbdr 
lives,  and  in  thousands  of  cases  the  whole  work  has  been  lost. 

JAMES  W.  TAYLOR, 
United  States  Consulate,  Consul 

Winnipeg^  July  2g,  i8g2. 
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No.    146.— NOVEMBER,    1893. 


THE  WORLD'S  1892  CROPS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  GOLDSCHMWT,  OF  VIENNA. 

[  submit  herewith  a  report  on  the  growing  crops  of  Austria-Hungary  and 
le  world's  crops,  as  published  by  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  ministries 
Lgri culture,  and  the  reports  on  the  crops  of  the  various  countries  of  the 
Id,  as  published  by  the  committee  of  the  twentieth  international  grain 
seed  market,  which  met  at  Vienna  on  August  29  and  30,  1892  ;  the 
:r  have  been  commented  upon  by  some  general  remarks. 
rhe  importance  of  the  matter  to  our  country  and  to  the  world  in  general 
1  not  be  dwelt  upon.  I  have  taken  particular  pains  in  securing  the  most 
ible  and  trustworthy  material  from  official  sources. 

AUSTRIA. 

rhe  ministry  of  agriculture  has  published  the  following  report  on  the 
ys  of  Austria  up  to  August  22,  1892  : 

n  consequence  of  the  highly  favorable  development  of  the  kernel,  the  yield  of  the  grain 
in  general  turns  out  still  better  than  was  assumed  in  the  last  report.  Galicia  especially 
this  time  be  favored  with  a  very  good  yield  of  the  four  principal  grain  crops, 
"he  rye  crop,  in  consequence  of  the  good  thrashing  and  in  spite  of  the  imperfect  ears 
h  sometimes  occur,  may  now,  on  the  average,  be  classified  as  good  middling,  although 
gard  to  the  quantity  of  straw  by  itself  it  might  have  been  estimated  at  scarcely  middling. 
rye  crops  of  Silesia,  Galicia,  and  also  of  Sabburg  and  Vorarlberg,  may  be  classed  as 
;  however,  those  of  Styria  and  Camiola  as  middling,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  rye  crops 
be  classed  as  good  middling.  The  quality  of  the  kernel  is  much  praised.  Where  any 
>laints  at  all  are  made  it  is  not  in  consequence  of  the  imperfect  development  of  the  seed, 
f  the  inauspicious  weather  during  harvest  time,  in  consequence  of  which  the  kernel  here 
iiere  has  sprouted  in  the  field. 

"he  wheat  crop  in  general  considerably  surpasses  the  rye  crop  in  regard  to  the  number 
leaves  per  hectare,  and  is  promising  as  good  a  thrashing ;  hence  it  may  be  estimated  as 
middling  to  good.  Good  wheat  crops  were  those  of  Bohemia,  Silesia,  Galicia,  Lower 
Upper  Austria,  Salzburg,  Tjrrol,  and  Vorarlberg;  as  middling  must  be  considered  those 
uniola  and  Istria ;  as  weak  middling  that  of  the  Wippach  Valley,  in  Carniola,  chiefly  in 
No.  146 1.  339 
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consequence  of  the  great  injuiy  caused  by  grabs.  In  the  ralley  of  Budweis  the  yield 
been  greatly  damaged  by  Chlorops  taniopus.  The  quality  of  the  wheat  keraeJ,  taken  on 
average,  is  satisfactory ;  only  where  the  crop  was  beaten  down  the  quality  is  less  «atisfiict< 
Complaints  of  rust  or  rot  of  the  kernel  occur  but  very  rarely. 

The  barley  crop  may  be  set  down  as  rather  above  good  middling.  As  entirely  goo 
may  be  considered  in  Bohemia  and  in  the  Hanna  of  Moravia,  although  in  Bohemia  there  1 
occur  some  middling  and  even  weak  middling  barley  crops.  The  barlay  crops  of  Up 
Austria  and  of  Tyrol  may  be  set  down  as  nearly  good.  Next  comes  the  barley  crop  of  Gali 
which  can  be  considered  as  only  good  middling.  In  all  the  other  districts  it  turned  out  eit 
good  middling  or  nearly  good  middling.  In  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  barley,  the  repc 
in  general,  are  not  so  favorable  as  in  the  case  of  rye  and  wheat;  but  still  by  far  the  grei 
part  are  favorable.  The  inferior  quality  that  occurs  refers  mostly  to  loss  of  fine  color  can 
by  local  unfavorable  weather  during  harvest  time  and  partly  to  inferior  wei^  diiefly  in  tb 
numerous  cases  of  great  heat  which  forced  ripening. 

The  oat  crop  is  relatively  least  satbfactory  of  the  four  principal  grain  crept.    As  g 
middling  to  good  may  be  considered  the  crops  of  Galicia,  Bukowina,  Lower  and  Up 
Austria,  Salzburg,  and  Tyrol,  while  Bohemia  and  Moravia  yielded  only  middling  crops, 
the  ripening  of  a  good  deal  of  oats  has  been  too  quick,  there  is  much  light  grain. 

The  harvesting  of  pulse  is  pcutly  going  on  and  paitly  ended*  and- may  be  set  down  at  1< 
as  good  middling;  but  in  some  parts  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Bukowina  the  crop  has  b 
ruined  by  the  gamma  (moth),  and  in  Caraiola  by  grabs.  In  consideration  of  the  yield  in 
other  parts  of  those  countries,  the  crop  may  be  estimated  in  Bohemia  at  least  as  goodaiddli 
in  Bukowina  as  middling,  and  in  Caraiola  only  as  weak  middling. 

To  maize  the  heat  generally  proves  very  useful,  but  in  some  places  it  has  already  b 
injurious.  The  future  will  depend  on  the  weather.  The  perfect  ripening  of  that  grain 
pears  already  to  be  certain,  even  in  parts  where  maize  frequently  will  not  ripen.  In  m 
parts  of  Bukowina  maize  shows  but  few  ears;  in  Galida  it  suffered  somewhat  from  c 
tinned  rains  before  the  heat  set  in ;  and  in  Carniola  it  has  been  greatly  ii^ured  by  gmbs  i 
wireworais.  But  in  Styria  it  is  very  fine,  and  in  Lower  Austria,  Tyroli  Voiiarlberg,.aiid 
Kiistenland  it  promises  well. 

Of  buckwheat,  the  harvesting  of  which  (first  fruit)  Is  going  on,  the  reports  from  Gal 
arfe  good ;  from  the  Alpine  countries  and  those  of  the  Karst  the  second  fruit  has  come 
well  for  the  greater  part  and  has  commenced  blossoming. 

The  thrashing  of  rape  confirms  the  estimate  of  a  good  crop  on  the  average.  In  easi 
Galicia  it  is  very  good,  but  from  westera  Galicia  the  reports  coming  in  are  for  the  greater  ] 
unfavorable.  The  sowing  of  rape,  which  is  going  on  now,  is  unusually  difficult,  in  ca 
quence  of  the  great  drought 

Early  potatoes,  although  a  considerable  part  of  them  were  subject  to  rot,  still  yielde 
rather  satisfactory  crop.  Late  potatoes,  too,  promise  a  similar  yield,  although  in  the  north 
parts  the  stalks  have  already  faded,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  heat  and  partly  by  the 
pearance  of  the  Peronoipora  infutans.  In  Lower  Austria  and  Carniola  grabs  have  caa 
great  damage  to  potatoes. 

Beets,  especially  sugar  beets,  suffered  considerably  from  heat  In  the  northern  za 
especially  in  Bohemia,  they  present  frequently,  if  not  mostly,  faded  leaves  and  small  tube 
in  some  parts,  also,  many  sprouts.  However,  they  are  for  the  greater  part  still  capable 
recovering,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  their  quality  will  make  up  for  the  less  satisfactory  qa 
tity*  In  Moravia  (Hanna)  they  have  been  considerably  damag^  by  the  gamma  (moth)  1 
in  Galicia  and  Carniola  by  grabs. 

In  the  Alpine  countries  (inclusive  of  Lower  Austria)  the  condition  of  fodder  beeb 
mostly  satisfactory.  In  the  Alpine  countries  the  stalks  stand  tolerably  good;  but,  accord] 
to  the  reports  of  the  countries  of  the  middle  zones,  they  are  there  only  middling. 

In  the  Alpine  meadows,  where  there  is  but  one  cut  of  hay,  the  crop,  taken  on  the  who 
has  turned  out  veiy  good.    The  aftergrowth  of  the  clover  fields  and  meadows  of  tha  Alpi 
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nets  h  likewise  satisfactory  and  promises  a  very  good  yield.     But  the  aftergrowth  in  the 

ricts  of  the  northern  zone  looks  very  badj  in  maiiy  places  it  is  even  quite  burned  out  by 

heat,  so  as  to  leave  no  hope  for  a  crop  of  aftergrass.     Hence  many  complaints  are  made 

tiese  countries  of  want  of  fodder. 

From  Bohemia  and  Tyrol  there  are  only  good  and  very  good  reports  concerning  flax ; 

from  Moravia  complaints  are  heard  of  damage  done  by  the  heat  and  by  the  caterpillar  of 

gamma  (moth). 

Hop  reports  from  Bohemia  in  general,  and  also  from  western  Galicia  and  Moravia,  state 

middling  to  good  middling  crops  may  be  expected. 

Both  very  good  and  very  unfavorable  reports  have  come  in  regarding  the  expectation  of 
vintage  in  Lower  Austria,  so  that  perhaps  a  middling  yield  may  be  anticipated.  How- 
,  the  reports  from  Styria  complain  greatly  of  the  peronospora  and  blight.  Very  good 
notations  are  continuing  in  Tyrol,  but  those  of  Istria  appear  now  to  be  rather  less  favora- 

still  the  vintage  may  be  expected  to  be  good  middling  to  good.  The  shipment  of 
)es  commenced  at  Bozen  on  the  5th  of  August. 

SVith  the  exception  of  the  German  southern  Tyrol,  the  reports  of  the  fruit  crop  are  very 
ivorable  all  over.     In  regard  to  plums,  for  the  greatest  part  only  middling  or  weak  mid- 
g  crops  are  expected  j  of  the  other  kinds  of  fruit  the  crops  appear  to  be  a  failure. 
From  Istria  good  reports  on  the  condition  of  olives  are  coming  in. 

HUNGARY. 

The  Hungarian  ministry  of  agriculture  publishes  the  following  report 
the  condition  of  crops  up  to  September  3,  1892  : 

rhe  weather  during  the  last  two  weeks  was  mostly  dry,  and  the  enormous  heat  continued 
1  almost  these  last  days.  Rain  occurred  only  here  and  there,  and  the  lack  of  rain  was 
nous  especially  to  the  maize  plant,  in  regard  to  which  a  tolerable  return  was  still  antici- 
d  two  weeks  aga  Now  there  can  be  expected  only  a  weak  yield  in  general,  with  the 
tption  of  the  parts  between  the  Danube  and  Theiss  and  the  Theiss-Marosch  area.  Pulse 
garden  vegetables  do  not  answer  expectations  either.  Potatoes  yield  a  good  return  only 
J  and  there ;  for  the  most  part  the  yield  will  probably  be  weak.  Sugar  and  fodder  beets 
eneral  stand  bad.  Hemp  and  flax  mostly  promise  a  rather  satisfactory  return.  Tobacco 
lid  to  have  suffered  from  unfavorable  weather,  in  so  far  that  the  leaves  are  small ;  but  in 
;ral  it  still  promises  a  middling  yield.  The  vine  promises  only  here  or  there  somewhat 
a  favorable  return ;  but  in  general  it  has  suffered  greatly  from  dry  and  hot  weather  and 
ihyUoxera  and  peronospora.     Of  fruits,  plums  will  yield  a  rich  return* 

CROPS   OF   THE  WORLD. 

According  to  a  publication  by  the  statistical  bureau  of  the  Hungarian 
lis  try  of  agriculture,  this  year's  wheat  crop  of  the  world  amounts  to  be- 
;en  744,000,000  and  755,000,000  hectoliters.  That  of  last  year  was 
srtained  to  have  been  (in  round  figures)  750,000,000  hectoliters ;  hence 
re  is  no  difference  between  the  yields  of  this  year  and  last.  The  surplus 
he  yield  over  the  want  of  wheat  is  16,800,000  to  24,300,000  hectoliters. 
e  rye  crop  may  be  estimated  at  440,000,000  hectoliters  ',  last  year  it  was 
>ut  370,000,000  hectoliters. 

The  committee  of  the  twentieth  international  grain  and  seed  market, 
d  at  Vienna  on  August  29  and  30,  1892,  reported  on  the  crops  of  the 
ious  countri^  of  the  world  as  follows : 

The  picture  presented  to  this  year's  international  grain  and  seed  market  will  be  quite 
erent,  in  every  respect,  from  that  of  last  year's.    Then  there  were  bad  crops  throughout 
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the  whole  of  FJurope  and  a  failure  of  crops  in  Russia;  then  Russia  closed  its  frootien  to 
export  of  grain,  which  it  has  opened  again  these  latter  days;  then  the  United  States,  \ 
the  richest  crop  they  ever  harvested,  appeared  as  the  suppUecs  of  Europe,  while  thb  yc 
has  housed  only  a  middling  crop ;  at  that  time,  finally,  there  were  still  the  hig^  dutiei 
imports  in  all  the  countries  of  the  Continent ;  this  year  new  trade  ooDTentioos  hare  panl] 
the  effects  of  the  last  bad  crops  of  Europe.  A  glimpse  at  the  following  table  will  show 
this  year,  in  spite  of  middling  crops,  the  prices  for  breadstufis  show  a  downward  tende 
At  Vienna,  Berlin,  Paris,  London,  and  New  York  the  prices  for  breadstnfls  are  quoted 
day  (August  27,  1892)  and  were  quoted  at  the  same  time  in  1891  as  follows: 


Grain. 


1891 

1892 

Rye: 

189K 

1893 

Maize : 

x89« 

1893 

Flour: 

1891... 

189a 


Vienna. 


FUrtiu. 
10.80 

JO.  48 

6.70 

7.00 
5.40 

19.  ao 
15. 50  to  16. 50 


Berlin. 


Mark*. 
348.00 
153.00 

350. 75 
139.00 


Paris. 


•8.10 


aa.50 


63.00 
50.7s 


39  " 

•9    9 


MewTc 


These  figures  show  a  falling  off  of  prices  of  from  25  to  50  per  cent  This  result  is  e 
to  both  the  better  crops  that  have  been  harvested  and  the  concluding  of  trade  conven 
which,  by  lowering  the  duties  on  grain,  also  effected  a  beneficial  pressure  on  price: 
bread^tuf^.  An  enlivening  impulse  for  the  development  of  international  traffic  is  wax 
this  time,  for  the  crops  show  nowhere — Russia  perhaps  excepted— a  considerable  dd 
and  nowhere  is  there  any  compulsory  necessity  for  commerce  to  corer  that  deficit  as  soc 
px>ssible.  The  export  from  Austria- Hungary  can  not  gain  in  extent,  for  the  reason  th 
customers  (Switzerland  excepted),  such  as  Germany,  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  Italy,  ham 
good  crops,  and,  besides,  are  provided  with  numerous  cheap  offers  from  America.  A 
to  this  there  is  still  a  great  difference  between  the  inland  and  the  foreign  prices,  altb 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  at  no  distant  time  Austrian  producers  will  accommodate  tl 
selves  to  the  prices  of  the  world's  markets.  To-day  they  are  still  keeping  aloof,  and  the 
but  little  prospect  that  a  change  will  be  brought  about  by  the  two  business  days  of  die  i 
national  grain  and  seed  market.  Producers  think  they  had  better  wait  with  their  c 
as  the  heat  and  drought  of  the  past  two  weeks  are  endangering  the  yield  of  poCi 
beets,  maize,  and  pulse,  and  likewise  that  of  the  fruit ;  hence  there  i^pears  the  poanbili 
a  greater  home  consumption  of  grain.  The  prospects  for  the  export  of  barley  are  bettei 
this  Monarchy  has  harvested  much  and  good  qualities  of  barley  this  year.  To  be  sore,  foi 
countries  have  also  had  a  good  crop  of  barley ;  but,  with  prices  to  answer,  customei 
southern  Germany  and  in  England  will  still  come  back  again  to  the  fine  brewing  bark 
Moravia,  Bohemia,  and  upper  Hungary. 

The  Neuen  Freien  Presse  of  August  29,  1892,  comments  as  follows: 

Nature  has  spent  her  gifts  liberally  and  pretty  equally  to  the  countries  of  two  hemispb 
with  th*e  exception  of  this  Monarchy,  which  has  rather  been  shortened,  and  of  the  £u--exlei 
Russian  Empire,  which,  for  the  greater  part,  has  harvested  an  insufficient  crop. 

While  the  crop  of  1891  filled  the  world  only  with  complaints  of  the  failure  of  cro] 
Europe,  and  America  only  was  blessed  with  such  an  enormously  rich  crop  as  it  had  never 
vested  before  that  time,  the  crops  of  this  year  form  a  magnificent  picture  of  good  and  h 
some  yields.    The  agriculturists  are  sadsfied,  aad  consumption  looks  hopefully  for  a  die 
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iplj  of  its  wants,  prices  for  breadstuffs  having  been  reduced  during  the  year  from  30  to 

per  cent  Sad  to  say  that,  although  the  enormous  fall  of  prices  for  breaclstuffs  has  taken 
ce  for  more  than  half  a  year,  a  cheapening  of  br^ad  is  nowhere  to  be  seen  or  felt  in  this 
inarchy. 

The  lowering  tendency  of  prices  seems  to  have  come  to  a  standstill  for  the  present,  and 
ch  will  depend  on  the  turning  out  of  the  crops  of  potatoes,  maize,  sugar  beets,  and  other 
its  of  the  field.  The  reports  which,  up  to  yesterday,  reached  the  board  of  international 
d  and  grain  market  nearly  without  any  exception  stated  the  condition  of  the  potatoes  to  be 
sfactory  and  anticipate  a  rarely  good  yield.  However,  in  Austria- Hungary,  where  for 
:ks  the  tropical  heat  has  dried  out  and  hardened  the  ground,  both  potatoes  and  sugar  beets 
retarded  in  their  development;  still,  a  rain  setting  in  soon  might  improve  much. 
Germany  is  in  the  fortunate  position  of  looking  for  a  crop  of  almost  1 10  per  cent.  The 
rtage  to  be  covered  from  abroad  will  scarcely  require  one-half  of  last  year's  import.    France 

secured  about  110,000,000  hectoliters  of  wheat,  and  to  cover  its  annual  supply  will  want 
import  of  about  8,000,000  or  10,000,000  hectoliters.  Italy  will  require  scarcely  5,000,000 
ric  centners,  and  England  needs  19,000,000  quarters  of  wheat,  of  which  more  than  4,000,- 
>  quarters  are  already  covered  by  old  stocks  stored  in  the  ports.  But  otherwise  the  old 
Jcs  have  all  been  disposed  of,  and  consumption  at  once  has  taken  hold  of  the  products  of 
new  crop.  Without  doubt  the  United  States  and  India  will  this  year,  too,  supply  the 
rtage  of  the  European  grain  crop;  for,  although  Russia,  with  its  crop  of  scarcely  80  per 
t,  will  be  in  a  position  to  take  up  the  grain  export  again,  still  the  fatal  year  1891  has 
rely  interrupted  many  connections.  A  number  of  respectable  firms  who  exported  grain 
&  large  scale  have  disappeared,  and  another  part  of  the  grain  trade  has  been  thus  weakened 
losses  caused  by  the  prohibition  of  the  grain  export,  so  that  it  will  be  scarcely  able  to  in- 
ere  in  the  traffic  of  the  world.  Finally,  the  question  of  duties  on  import  will  also  have 
«  considered  J  they  are  to-day  still  existing  with  a  higher  tariff  rate  for  Russian  goods, 
le  the  three  convention  states  (Germany,  Austria- Hungary,  and  Italy),  between  each  other 

also  for  the  most-favored  nations,  have  introduced  lower  customs  duties  since  March. 
t  commercial-political  approach  of  Russia  to  Germany,  which  of  late  has  been  much  noticed 

spoken  of,  could  not  purport  but  next  to  remove  the  unfavorable  treatment  of  the  Russian 
n  on  its  being  imported  into  central  Europe,  an  attempt  which  hitherto  has  failed.  Our 
Qarchy  fills  but  a  modest  place  in  supplying  the  European  shortage.  Compared  to  the 
d  of  520,ocx),ooo  bushels  of  America  our  surplus  of  2,500,000  metric  centners  of  wheat  of 
ch  foreign  customers  could  dispose,  is  of  no  significance  whatever;  besides,  the  prices  al- 
ed  in  our  home  markets  are  such  as  to  make  an  import  abroad  appear  not  to  be  remuner- 
e.  Only  barley  may  calculate  on  its  usual  customers ;  but  even  there  the  prices  of  to-day 
a  an  obstacle  to  a  more  lively  traffic,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  foreign  countries 

yield  in  the  question  of  the  price. 

The  crops  of  Europe  present  the  following  average  figures,  1 00  being  taken  as  the  figure 
a  middling  crop:  Wheat,  103  per  cent;  rye,  102  per  cent.  The  crops  of  1S91  were: 
eat,  79  per  cent;  rye,  6j  per  cent     These  figures  by  themselves  will  explain  the  stagna- 

of  business  which  has  taken  place  since  harvesting  and  the  downward  tendency  of  prices, 
pite  of  the  old  stocks  having  been  exhausted  and  in  spite  of  the  less  rich  crop  in  America, 
le  last  year  constmiption  could  still  calculate  with  considerable  stock.  The  lessened 
rest  of  the  respective  parties  in  this  year's  Vienna  grain  market  may  also  be  ascribed  to 
results  of  this  year's  crops.  Besides,  the  appearance  of  the  cholera  in  Hamburg  and  the 
rantine  measures  introduced  by  the  Governments  of  Austria  and  Hungary  have  lessened 
number  of  visitors  to  this  year's  international  grain  market;  but  still  the  number  of  5,230 
tors  this  year,  against  6,400  last  year,  is  a  surprisingly  large  figure.     To-day,  on  the  first 

of  the  international  seed  market,  no  commencement  of  business  transactions  has  been 
le ;  for  wheat  and  rye  customers  are  wanting,  and  for  barley  buyers  are  await  ing  cheaper 
«s.  The  report  of  the  board  of  the  international  grain  market  estimated  the  surplus  for 
ort  of  last  year's  crops  to  be  3,500,000  to  4,000,000  metric  centners  of  wheat  and  flour 
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and  3,000,000  to  3,500,000  metric  centners  of  barley  and  malt ;  this  year  it  is  ^estkaated 
s,000«ooo  to  3,500,000  metric  centners  of  wheat  and  flour  and  2,500,000  to  3,000,000  met 
centners  of  barley  and  malt.  According  to  official  statistics,  the  export  of  gndn,  fioor,  m 
malt  amounted  from  Septenber  I,  1 891,  to  June  30,  1892,  to  the  following: 


Kindt. 

.891. 

First  half  of 
1893. 

Tbtal. 

October. 

fiOTMnber. 

December. 

Wheat 

Rye.....^. — 

Barley 

Met.  eemt. 
X40,ooo 

6o,OQO 

527,000 

37,000 

33,000 

103,000 

64,000 

Met.  cent. 
60,000 
34,000 

459,000 
34,ooo 
•9,000 

too,  000 
66,000 

Met.  cent. 
41,000 
37,000 
574,000 
109,000 
•65,000 
134,000 
43.000 

Met.  cent. 
4X,ooo 
X3.000 

433,000 
72,000 

436,000 
86,000 
30,000 

Met.  cent. 
386,000 
303,000 
1,285,000 
480,000 
836,000 
^8,000 
326,000 

Met.  een 

S68,i 

338,< 

3,a29,< 

>,a63 

Oats 

Malxe 

limit 

Flour «....« 

429r« 

Total..-.. ....- 

944,000 

9«3,O0O 

1,193,000 

z,xoz,ooo 

8*944,000 

7#969,< 

These  figures  show  that  the  estimated  export  of  barley  for  last  year  was  almost  fui 
reached,  but  that  the  export  of  wheat  and  flour  has  not  absorbed  the  whole  of  the  estimat 
•rnplns.  This  Monarchy  last  year  had  a  shortage  of  about  8/xx>,ooo  metric  centners  of  t] 
so  that  an  export  of  rye  was  not  to  be  supposed.  Still,  as  b  seen  by  the  above  table,  the 
were  338,000  metric  centners  of  lye  exported.*  But  the  shortage  of  rye  was  covered 
wheat;  hence  the  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  fell  considerably  short  of  the  amount  estimate 
It  is  also  seen  by  the  figures  of  the  above  table  that  ooe-half  of  the  total  export  in  connect! 
with  the  new  crop  takes  place  during  the  months  of  September  to  December.  This  yea 
crop  has  been  belated,  so  from  that  reason  alone  grain  transactions  could  not  develop  as  y 
Besides,  another  obstacle  to  the  development  of  the  grain  export  is  formed  by  the  difieren 
of  prices  between  the  markets  of  the  inland  and  those  of  the  worid.  It  is  to  be  hoped  tl 
this  difference  will  be  leveled,  and  that  then  transactions  will  assume  their  normal  phase. 

The  detailed  reports  on  the  crops  of  1892  by  the  twentieth  internation 
grain  and  seed  market  were  as  follows : 

AUSTRIA-  HUNGARY. 

The  grain  crop  of  the  present  year  has  been  good  in  Austria  and  middling  in  Hungai 


In  Austria  there  were  1,111,94s  hectares  culdvated  with  wheat,  yielding  I7,ooo,o( 
metric  centners.  This  yield  scupasses  a  fiill  middlmg  crop,  which  is  rarely  reached  in  Austri 
A  middling  crop  (not  to  be  exchanged  with  an  average  crop),  which  we  calculate  at  14  metr 
cenmers  per  hectare,  is  thus  surpassed  by  1,250,000  metric  centners.  That  gratifying  resa 
is  owing  to  the  rich  crops  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Galicia,  where — especially  in  Bohemis- 
there  were  some  results  attained  such  as  have  not  occurred  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  als 
by  the  good  middling  crops  of  the  other  crown  lands  (with  the  exception  of  Camiola,  Jstria 
and  Dalmatia).  Besides,  the  product  is  of  a  quality  which,  in  regard  to  weight,  color,  an 
otherwise,  leaves  little  to  be  wished  for  in  most  of  the  crown  lands. 

In  Hungary  and  Transylvania  there  were  cultivated  with  wheat  3,013,318  hectares,  which 
according  to  the  estimate  of  the  districts  by  our  experts,  have  yielded  somewhat  abon 
37,000,000  metric  centners;  a  middling  crop,  being  calculated  on  an  average  for  Hungsr 
and  Transylvania  at  12  metric  centners  per  hectare,  is  thus  still  surpassed  by  a  little.  This  no 
unsatisiactory  result  of  rather  more  than  a  full  middling  crop  is  principally  to  be  ascribed  ti 

*Th«  total  import  of  rye  during  die  above  period  was  43,615  metric  oeatnen. 
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I  good  wheat  crops  of  Transylvania  and  upper  Hungary,  making  up  for  the  shortages  of 
rex  Hungary  and  the  area  between  Buda-Festh  and  Presburg.  The  total  yield  would 
re  been  better  if  in  the  parts  last  mentioned  the  kernel  had  not  been  frequently  pressed  and 

quality  otherwise  damaged  by  blight,  etc.  Good,  heavy  wheat  of  fine  red  and  mixed 
or  frequently  occurs  also  in   Hungary  and  in  Transylvania;  but  this  time  it  does  not  form 

by  far  preponderating  part,  as  is  usual  with  middling  crops  in  regard  to  quantity. 

In  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  the  Military  Frontier  the  acreage  cultivated  with  wheat  is  stated 
be  121,800  hectares,  yielding  1,250,000  metric  centners,  or  1 1  metric  centners  per  hectare. 
is  is  not  quite  a  middling  crop,  and,  besides,  it  greatly  varies  in  quality;  especially  in  Sla- 
lia  and  Syrmia  the  greater  part  of  wheat  is  of  a  pale  color. 


In  Austria  there  were  1,941,377  hectares  cultivated  with  rye,  yielding  a  product  of  about 
000,000  metric  centners ;  if  a  full  middling  crop  be  taken  at  14  metric  centners  per  hec* 
e,  this  would  make  a  shortage  of  1,000,000  metric  centners  as  compared  to  a  full  crop. 
is  relatively  satisfactory  result,  too,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  good  crops  of  Bohemia,  Mora- 
,  and  Galicia.  The  quality,  taken  on  the  whole,  is  satisfactory;  but  even  in  the  above- 
ncd  crown  lands,  which  have  been  favored  in  regard  to  quality,  a  good  deal  of  rye  is  light 
weight  and  has  suffered  by  rain. 

In  Hungary  and  Transylvania  there  were  1,185,396  hectares  stated  to  have  been  cultivated 
h  rye,  yielding  a  produce  of  about  13,750,000  metric  centners.  Taking  a  middling  crop 
12  metric  centners  per  hectare,  this  would  make  this  year's  yield  not  very  far  from  a  mid- 
og  crop,  to  attain  which — as  with  wheat — the  good  crops  of  Transylvania  and  upper  Hun- 
j  had  to  make  up  for  the  shortages  of  many  comitates.     The  qualities  are  varying.     There 

a  great  many  full,  sound,  thin-shelled,  lightcolored  kernels;  but  also  a  good  many  that 

greatly  pressed  and  partly  rained  in,  and  hence  falling  short  in  color  and  weight. 

In  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  the  Military  Frontier  103,089  hectares  are  said  to  have  been 
tivated  with  rye,  and  the  yield  is  stated  to  be  about  1,000,000  metric  centners,  making 
3  year's  crop  below  middling.  The  quality  of  rye  in  regard  to  color  is  satisfactory,  but 
;  satisfactory  in  regard  to  the  effective  weight  and  purity. 

In  Austria  there  were  1,124,079  hectares  cultivated  with  rye,  yielding  more  than  17,000,- 
3  metric  centners,  which,  if,  as  with  wheat  and  rj-e,  a  full  middling  crop  is  taken  at  14 
trie  centners  per  hectare,  will  make  a  surplus  of  i  ,500,000  metric  centners  as  compared  to 
all  middling  crop.  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Lower  Austria  have  harvested  a  crop  above 
Idlmg ;  East  and  West  Galicia,  Bukowina,  Upper  Austria,  and  Styria  housed  a  middling 
p ;  and  the  other  crown  lands  were  below  middling.  But  of  more  importance  than  is  the 
plus  quantity  is  the  quality  of  barley ;  and  although  in  several  parts  the  work  of  harvesting 
s  effected  during  rainy  weather,  by  which  a  part  of  the  barley  has  suffered  in  quality,  yet 

far  the  greater  part  of  the  Austrian  barley  is  excellent  in  quality.  Not  only  in  the  crown 
ids  mentioned  as  favored  in  regard  to  quantity,  but  throu^^^hout  Austria  in  general  the 
Ik  of  the  barley  crop,  although  not  often  lai^e  grained,  is  still,  upon  the  whole,  sound  and 
r,  white  or  straw  colored,  mild,  and  free  from  foreign  mixtures. 


In  Hungary  and  Transylvania  i  ,042,495  hectares  were  cultivated  with  barley,  and,  ac- 
rding  to  the  estimate  of  the  experts  of  the  exchange,  this  year's  crop  will  amount  to 
,ooopoo  metric  centners,  which,  taking  a  full  middling  crop  at  12  metric  centners  per 
ctare,  would  make  a  surplus  of  nearly  1,000,000  metric  centners  as  compared  to  a  full 
ddling  crop.  In  regard  to  quality,  prime  and  select  qualities  are  rarer  than  usual ;  but 
a-age  qualities  are  frequent.  The  best  barley  of  Hungary  during  the  present  year  may 
>bably  be  met  with  near  Kaschau,  while  in  Slovakei,  which  generally  leads  in  respect 
quality,  and  in  the  parts  along  the  Sudbahn  (Southern  Raihoad),  which,  as  a  rule,  yield 
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excellent  qualities,  there  has  been  harvested  no  small  quantity  of  thin  and  flat  barley.  £ 
the  colof ,  with  few  exceptions,  is  everywhere  white  or  yellowish,  and,  though  the  bulk 
this  year's  crop  of  brewing  barley  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania  leaves  much  to  be  wish 
for  in  regard  to  the  mildness  of  the  kernel,  still  the  produce  nearly  everywhere  proves  p4 
fectly  sound. 

In  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  the  Military  Frontier  the  cultivation  of  barley  has  been  limitc 
On  42,541  hectares  there  were  cropped  about  500,000  metric  centners,  which  does  not  coi 
up  to  a  middling  crop.  The  produce  is  mostly  free  from  mixtures,  but  the  body  of  the  barl 
is  hard  and  pressed. 

OATS. 

In  Austria  there  were  cultivated  with  oats  1,893,414  hectares,  yielding  about  26,000,0 
metric  centners,  which  is  rather  less  than  a  fiill  middling  crop ;  but  it  should  be  observ 
that  the  average  yield  is  pretty  equally  distributed  over  all  the  crown  lands.  The  quality 
satisfactory  in  every  respect;  the  seed  is  well  developed,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Gali( 
and  Bukowina,  where  oats  appear  to  have  been  frequently  rained  in,  they  are  of  white  cok 

In  Hungary  and  Transylvania  1,008,932  hectares  were  cultivated  with  oats,  jieldiDg,  1 
cording  to  the  estimate  of  the  experts  of  the  exchai^e,  about  13,000,000  metric  centne 
which  would  rather  surpass  a  middling  crop  if,  as  last  year,  a  middling  crop  be  taken  at 
to  13  metric  centners  for  Hungary  and  Transylvania.  The  shortages  in  parts  of  the  Bacs, 
the  comitates  of  Baranya  and  Pest-Pilis,  and  in  some  other  districts  are  more  than  oompe 
sated  by  the  higher  yield  of  Transylvania,  upper  Hungary,  the  comitat  of  Raab,  and  by  the 
of  other  counties.  In  quality  it  differs  greatly,  and,  though  the  color  is  satisfactory  ia  dm 
of  the  cases,  yet  the  seed,  especially  in  those  parts  with  a  shortage  in  regard  io  quantity, 
chiefly  thin,  which  makes  the  effective  weight  inferior. 

In  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  the  Military  Frontier  there  were  1x1,550  hectares  cultivat 
with  oats.  The  yield,  although  varying  greatly  in  Slavonia  and  Syrmia,  is  flgured  in  total 
1,500,000  metric  centners,  which,  in  regard  to  quantity,  is  the  same  as  the  results  in  Hui^ 
and  Transylvania;  this  is  likewise  the  case  in  regard  to  quality. 


Expectations  for  maize  in  both  monarchies  were  favorable  until  of  late,  when  the  enormo 
heat  of  August  considerably  impaired  the  good  prospects.  The  same,  although  to  a  less  d 
gree,  is  the  case  with  potatoes ;  while  the  jrield  of  pulse,  which  is  below  middling,  has  n 
been  very  promising  in  Hungary  for  some  time. 

According  to  our  estimate  of  this  year's  total  crop  of  both  realms,  it  will  yield  the  foUoi 
ing  amounts :  Wheat,  55,500,000  metric  centners ;  rye,  41,000,000  metric  centners ;  barle 
30,750,000  metric  centners;  oats,  40,500,000  metric  centners. 

Regarding  the  quantity  available  for  export  in  this  Monarchy,  we  must  repeat  that  it  a 
be  stated  only  on  the  supposition  of  a  normal  home  consumption.  Last  year,  for  instance,  tl 
Austro- Hungarian  Monarchy  had  a  shortage  of  about  8,000,000  metric  centners  of  rye ;  001 
sequently,  in  order  to  cover  that  shortage,  we  should  have  had  to  import  large  quantities  of  ry 
Nevertheless,  such  was  not  only  not  the  case,  but  an  export  of  that  article  took  place,  as  tli 
state  of  prices  induced  domestic  consumers  to  use  wheat,  which  was  but  little  dearer,  or  sq 
ply  their  want  by  maize,  which  was  much  cheaper.  This  shifting  of  the  conditions  of  tli 
consumption  at  home  would  naturally  have  its  effect  on  the  several  articles  exported  from  tli 
Monarchy,  and  this  was  actually  the  case.  IVovided  there  be  normal  condition  of  the  bom 
consumption,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  circumstance  that,  while  last  year  the  o]< 
stocks  of  wheat  were  very  large,  they  are  only  very  limited  this  year,  we  think  we  may  esd 
mate  the  following  quantities  to  be  available  for  export  from  Austria- Hungary:  Wheat  an 
flour,  2,000,000  to  2,500,000  metric  centners ;  barley  and  malt,  2,500,000  to  3,000,000  metri' 
centners.    What  we  shall  be  able  to  export  of  rye  and  oats  will  hardly  be  worth  mentiooiiig 
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GERMANY. 


laKGDOM   OF   PRUSSIA. 


[From  the  general  report. — August  24,  xSga.] 

arge  stocks  of  old  grain  are  no  more  in  store.  If,  in  spite  of  the  good  crop  of  winter 
,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  import  from  foreign  parts,  there  are  little  prospects  for  it  now, 
is  year's  new  crops  are  hurried  to  market  from  everywhere  quicker  than  is  usually  the 
Prices  have  thereby  become  depressed,  and  are  so  low  as  not  to  allow  import  now  from 
d. 
verything  being  considered,  we  may  estimate  the  total  crop  of  Prussia  as  follows: 


Description. 

1899. 

189X. 

Per  cent. 
107 

103 

86 
90 
74 

/Vr  cent. 
70 

80 

mmM-,,, ,,,...., ..,,..,.., --,.--, t 

93 
97 
99 

BAST  PRUSSIA. 

[From  the  special  report. — August  18,  189a.] 

iie  crops  of  East  Prussia  have  been  belated  about  ten  to  fourteen  days  by  the  abnormal 
leather  of  last  summer.  Provided  the  crops  still  in  the  field  will  be  successfully  housed, 
Prussia  will  harvest  a  rarely  rich  crop,  especially  of  winter  seed.  Spring  seeds  have  not 
Dped  fully,  in  consequence  of  the  cold  and  dry  spring.  It  may  be  assumed  that  East 
[a  will  be  able  to  export  of  wheat  and  rye  at  least  one-third  more  than  it  did  last  year. 
x)tato  crop  promises  to  be  larger  than  it  has  been  for  the  last  ten  years, 
iking  100  units  as  a  middling  crop,  this  year's  crop  is  estimated  here  as  follows : 


Dt^cription. 

Per  cent. 

Description. 

Per  cent. 

loS 
8S 
"5 

100 

84 

Peas „ 

105 

88 

inter   . 

Beans 

Potatoes 

^ • 

Hay: 

Qover-. 
Winter... 

85 
84 

WEST   PRUSSIA. 


[From  the  special  report. — August  16,  189a.] 

lis  year's  crop,  up  to  the  present,  has  yielded  very  good  results.  This  is  especially  the 
Pith  winter  wheat  and  winter  rye,  the  yield  of  which  surpasses  a  middling  crop ;  large 
s  of  the  latter  in  good  dry  quality  have  come  to  market  already  in  the  first  days  of 
St.  Spring  crops,  from  the  very  beginning  of  their  development,  had  been  suffering  from 
id  cold  east  and  north  winds.  As  warm  weather  and  sufficient  rain  did  not  set  in  be- 
ic  end  of  May,  no  favorable  result  of  the  spring  crops  can  be  expected, 
u-lcy  and  oats  remained  short  in  straw,  and  the  yield  of  seeds  will  not  reach  a  middling 
nor  will  peas,  beans,  vetches,  buckwheat,  and  lupine.  Rape  will  yield  a  middling 
but  potatoes,  if  the  weather  remains  favorable,  will  considerably  surpass  the  usual  aver- 
dd. 
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As  fiff  as  can  be  judged  to-day,  the  crops  of  West  Prussia,  100  taken  as  a  middling 
inay  be  estimated  as  follows: 


Description. 


Wkttt: 

Winter.... 

Sammer., 
Winter  rye.... 
Barley  ...^».., 

Oats 

Peas , 


Per  cent. 


X03 

97 

95 
«3 
9a 


DescriptioD. 


Beans 

Vetches 

Buckwheat. 

Lupine. 

Rape 

Potatoes.... 


MARK  BRANDBNXURG. 

[From  the  special  report. — August  17, 1893.] 
If  a  middling  crop  be  taken  at  loo,  this  year's  crop  is  estimated  as  follows : 


Description. 


Wheat 
Rye .... 
Oats... 


Percent. 


105 
zoS 
80 


Description. 


Barley... 
Potatoes 
Straw.... 


Per 


POMBKANIA. 


[From  the  special  report. — August  17,  1892.] 

This  year's  crop,  in  comparison  to  last  year's,  must  be  classed  as  very  fayorable  in  r 
to  winter  grain,  while  spring  grain  seems  to  be  less  satis iiictory.  Exceptionally  fine  wc 
promoted  the  work  of  harvesting  to  an  unusual  degree,  in  consequence  of  which  the  se< 
the  breadstuffs  are  of  extraordinarily  fine  quality.  About  barley  the  reports  vary  gti 
About  oats  and  peas  there  are  general  complaints.  Oilseed  yielded  nearly  a  middling 
Of  potatoes  nothing  can  be  said  yet,  as  the  opinions  of  farmers  vary  greatly.  A  middling 
being  taken  at  loo,  this  year's  yield  may  be  estimated  as  follows : 


Description. 


Wheat.... 

Rye 

Barley ...., 

Oats 

Peas 

Rape 

Potatoes. 


PRUSSIAN  SIX.BSXA. 


[From  the  special  report. — ^August  ao,  189a.] 

Of  rye,  not  only  in  regard  to  quantity,  but  also  in  respect  to  quality,  Silesia  has  a  fine 
duct  than  it  has  had  for  many  years ;  besides,  there  is  no  lack  of  long,  stout  straw. 

Wheat  is  mostly  still  more  satisfactory  than  rye.  The  steam-thrashing  machine  is  se 
full  activity  in  the  field,  emptying  the  perfectly  dry  sheaves  of  their  rich  contents  of  kei 

Rape  is  quite  excellent,  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

Spring  grain  had  to  suffer  from  dryness  in  the  beginning  and  did  not  dev^op  ftiUy 
the  end  of  May.  Harvesting,  which  was  as  favorable  as  that  of  rape,  wheat,  and  lye 
but  rarely  interfered  with  by  wet,  and  the  barley  that  came  into  market  aboat  the  begii 
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A-ogust  showed  quite  an  excellent,  full,  and  light-colored  kernel.     Although  it  is  not  likely 

:  the  total  result  of  our  barley  crop  will  be  so  favorable  in  regard  to  quality,  still  we  have 

d  reason  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  this  year*s  barley  crop  as  compared  to  the  crops  of 

r  yeais. 

Oats  are,  relatively  speaking,  the  least  satisfactory  of  the  grain  crops.     The  dryness  after 

ing  time  has  injured  oats  more  intensely  than  it  has  barley.     In  all  cases  we  shall  be 

ged  to  import  oats  from  abroad,  as  we  have  done  for  a  large  number  of  years,  since  the 

iuction  of  oats  in  Germany  does  not  suffice  to  cover  the  demand. 

Fodder  fields  at  the  present  are  in  a  very  sad  condition.     As  advantageous  as  the  dryness 

be  last  weeks  was  to  the  harvesting  of  grain,  it  proved  injurious  to  lucern,  clover,  espar- 

e,  saradella,  and  to  the  aftermath.     Maize  and  meslin  relatively  better  resisted  heat  and 

it  of  rain. 

Potato^,  until  very  lately,  held  out  the  best  of  hopes,  and  the  plant  is  still  in  a  very  good 

dition  to-day,  without  any  sign  of  disease.     Still,  the  want  of  rain   is  forming  an  obstacle 

be  development  of  the  tuber,  and  a  good  warm  rain  would  be  very  welcome. 

Orchards  blossomed  very  finely  and  promised  a  rich  yield,  but,  without  any  \isible  reason, 

r  a  very  modest  part  of  the  promises  proved  true.     Cherries  and  plums  were  satisfactory  j 

of  apples  there  will  be  only  few,  and  pears  are  a  failure. 

Of  last  yearns  grain  crops  there  are  no  stocks  of  any  significance  whatever  on  hand.     The 

inconsiderable  quantities  of  rye,  and  especially  of  wheat,  which  were  shipped  here* from 

mburg  and  Berlin  were  all  placed  at  the  steam  and  water  mills  of  the  province;  only 

'e  small  lots  of  grain  may  be  in  store  to  be  worked  into  flour.     However,  of  last  year's 

n  in  the  warehouses  of  merchants,  there  can  be  ateolutely  none  to  speak  of. 

In  comparison  to  the  average  crop  of  the  last  ten  years  this  year's  crop  in  Silesia  is  es- 

ited  as  follows : 


D^cnpttOD. 

Per  cent. 

Description. 

Per  cent. 

90 
J02 
100 

Barley 

at 

Oats„ « 

85 

In  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  a  middling  crop  per  hectare  is  estimated  as  follows :  Winter 
J,  1,148  kilograms;  wheat,  1,575  kilograms;  rye,  1,316  kilograms;  barley,  1,442  kilo- 
Ens;  oats,  1,394  kilograms.  The  figures  for  Silesia  will  not  vary  essentially  from  these 
rage  figures. 

PROVINCB  OF     SAXONY, 

[From  the  special  report. — August  20,  189a.] 

To  make  a  reliable  report  on  this  year's  crop  of  Saxony  is  very  difficult,  as  in  no  year  be- 
;  were  the  conditions  of  the  fields  so  unequal  as  they  are  this  year.  A  good,  thorough 
i  has  not  occurred  throughout  the  whole  summer,  with  the  exception  of  a  thundershower 
e  and  there. 

Rye  may  be  generally  estimated  at  a  middling  crop.  It  will  surpass  a  middling  crop  in 
Altmark  in  the  district  of  Magdeburg  in  general.  In  most  of  the  government  districts  of 
urt  and  in  the  districts  of  Merseburg,  Weisscnfels,  Querfurth,  Mansfeld  Sea,  and  of  Saal 
rill  fall  short  of  a  middling  crop  by  from  10  to  12  per  cent;  but  the  whole  east  of  the 
rseburg  district  will  be  from  20  to  25  per  cent  below  a  middling  crop. 
In  regard  to  local  conditions,  wheat  is  similar  to  rye ;  otherwise  it  is  still  more  unfavorable. 
tly,  especially  where  much  Chile  saltpeter  was  used,  the  yield  is  quite  good;  but  in  other 
CCS  it  is  small,  and  for  the  rest  a  good  deal  of  English  wheat  has  been  frozen  out. 
Barley  has  remained  small ;  m  some  places  it  did  not  ear  at  all.  But  the  districts  of  the 
mark,  those  alx>ut  Halberstadt,  and  the  Eichsfeld  calculate  on  a  tolerable  middling  crop, 
lie  the  districts  east  of  the  Saale  will  have  a  great  shortage. 
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Oats  are  still  worse  and  prove  Dearly  a  failure.  In  the  east  of  the  province  the  ( 
estimated  at  55  per  cent,  and  in  the  district  of  Schweinitz  even  at  only  35  per  cent,  of  1 
dling  crop. 

Peas  are  promising  well,  though  the  straw  has  remained  short;  still,  a  good  yield  0 
may  be  expected. 

Potatoes  will  not  turn  out  particularly  good  this  year. 

The  yield  of  this  year's  crop  may  be  estimated  at  the  foUowuig  figures:  Whemt,  94 
100;  barley  92;  oats,  82;  potatoes,  92. 

SCHI.XSWIO-HOLSTSnf. 

[  JFVom  the  special  repovt. — August  17, 189s.] 

Hay  and  clover  have  yielded  a  rich  crop;  the  quality  has  suffered  in  part  by  ram,  b 
result  in  general  is  good.  The  estimated  crop  is:  Qover  hay,  108  per  cent;  meadoi 
102  per  cent 

Rape,  in  regard  to  quantity  and  quality,  has  done  well  and  better  than  for  many 
The  estimate  is  99  per  cent. 

Rye  has  developed  well  in  seed  and  straw,  and  has  attained  large  ears,  but  the  <\ 
suffered  afterwards  from  rain.     The  estimate  is  loo  per  cent,  against 97  percent  for  lasl 

Wheat  blossomed  late,  so  that  the  seed  will  perhaps  be  unequal.  The  straw  will  r 
short'  The  estimate  is  104  per  cent,  against  99  per  cent  in  1891.  Oats,  though  som 
thin,  stand  well  everywhere.  The  jrield  of  seeds  will  probably  be  below  middling;  the 
has  remained  short    The  estimate  is  96  per  cent,  against  73  per  cent  in  1891. 

Barley  seems  to  yield  the  best  result  of  all  grain  crops.  The  estimate  is  108  pet 
against  no  per  cent  in  1891. 

Beans  have  suffered  here  and  there  from  caterpillars,  wind,  and  rain.  The  estim 
the  average  result  is  101.3  per  cent. 

Peas,  for  the  greater  part,  are  also  satisfactory.  The  estimate  is  100  per  cent,  agaii 
per  cent  in  189 1. 

Buckwheat  did  not  do  particularly  well.     The  estimate  is  92  per  cent. 

Lupines  are  estimated  at  98  per  cent,  vetches  at  105  per  cent,  potatoes  at  105  pa 
against  65  per  cent  in  1891. 

An  average  crop  in  Schleswig-Holstein  b  figured  as  follows: 


Description. 

Quantity. 

Descnptioii. 

Qoa 

Wheat M« „. 

Met.  c*nt. 

935,935 
•,361,873 

9M,a5o 
3»73X,407 

Peat - 

Rape „. « ^. 

Potatoes....................... 

JtfU. 

Rye : 

Barley 

Oato 

1 
3.< 

RAMOVBa. 

[From  the  special  report.— August  ao,  189a.] 
A  middling  crop  being  taken  at  loo,  this  year's  crop  will  prove  as  follows: 


Description. 


Wheat 
Rye... 
Barley 


Percent. 


zzo 
"5 


Descripdon. 


Oats... 
Beans, 
Peas». 


Per 


Our  old  stock  of  wheat,  like  that  of  rye,  is  practically  exhausted;  but  it  has  not  be 
necessary,  especially  in  respect  to  rye,  to  create  new  connections. 
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\s  matters  are  to-day,  an  import  of  grain  can  not  be  thought  of  for  the  pre&eut,  with  the 
•pdon,  perhaps,  of  maize  and  fodder  barley,  which  are  not  caltivated  here,  but  regularly 
xted  from  abroad. 

Dor  export  this  year  will  be  limited  to  wheat  only,  which,  chiefly  during  the  fall  months 
take  its  way  to  the  Rhine,  to  Westphalia,  and  to  Alsace. 


WBSTPHAUA  AND  LIPPB. 


[August  X9,  1893.] 


X  wheat  the  average  yield  of  this  year's  crop  is  estimated  at  102  per  cent  (86  per  cent  in 

[);  straw,  95  per  cent. 

rhe  quality  of  rye  is  without  blemish.    The  yield  of  seed  is  118  per  cent  {SS  per  cent 

S91) ;  straw,  90  per  cent 

X  oats  the  yield  is  estimated  at  about  70  to  80  per  cent  (100  per  cent  in  1890);  the 

r  is  estimated  at  80  per  cent    The  quality  of  barley  is  good;  the  yield  of  seed  is  esti- 

!d  at  90  and  95  per  cent  for  spring  and  winter  barley,  respectively  (it  was  85  and  75  per 

,  respectively,  in  1891);  straw,  90  per  cent 

)eans  and  peas  are  weakly  developed;  the  yield  is  estimated  at  100  per  cent.    The 

\Sl  buckwheat  plant  suffered  several  times  from  frost;   the  yield  is  estimated  in  some 

s  at  50  to  55  per  cent;  the  estimated  average  yield  is  about  70  per  cent,  against  100  per 

in  1891. 

X  potatoes  the  estimated  average  yield  is  no  per  cent,  as  compared  with  95  per  cent  in 

rhe  yield  of  n^  and  cohca  is  95  per  cent,  against  75  per  cent  in  189 1.    The  quality  is 

L 

>f  hay  the  yield  of  the  first  cut  was  scarcely  75  per  cent,  as  compared  with  90  per  cent 

^i.     The  second  growth  was  destroyed  by  the  heat  of  the  last  weeks.     Meadows  and 

ures  present  a  sad  appearance.    Fodder  will  surely  be  wanting. 

HBSB-KASSAU. 

[  Fh>m  the  special  report.— August  17,  X89S.] 

Vheat,  rye,  and  also  barley,  have  for  the  greater  part  been  secured.  The  cutting  of  oats 
just  begun.  The  weather  is  splendid.  The  quality  of  all  the  breadstufis  has  not  been 
le  for  a  long  time.  Only  oats  will  experience  a  not  inconsiderable  shortage  in  regard  to 
itity.  The  crop  of  early  potatoes  may  be  classed  as  excellent;  late  potatoes  will  probably 
[  quite  a  good  crop.  A  middling  crop  being  taken  at  100,  the  following  will  give  the 
late  for  this  year's  crop : 


Descriptkm. 

Percent. 

Description. 

Percent. 

IK 

,.^„.,.,^., 

IXO 

100 

Oats 

-- 

75 

y — 

RHBNISH   PROVIMCXS. 

[From  the  special  report.— -August  ao,  x89a.] 

rhe  reaping  of  rye,  wheat,  and  oats,  with  few  exceptions,  may  be  considered  as  ended. 
quality  is  excellent.  The  kernel  is  well  developed,  very  dry,  and  of  fine  color.  The 
s  may  be  figured  as  follows:  Wheat,  100  per  cent;  rye,  no  per  cent;  oats,  90  per  cent. 
toes  promise  a  rich  yield.  All  our  old  stocks  have  been  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  new 
hat  «t  ooce  been  pot  to  use. 
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lOMGDOM  OF  SAXOMY. 

[Anguftt  ao,  189a.] 

Sooner  than  in  other  years  the  reaping  of  winter  grain  has  begun;  the  haryestiog  wa< 
moted  by  favorable  weather,  and  the  result  answered  the  favorable  development  of  the  p 
Quality  and  quantity  are  equally  good  in  reg^ard  to  the  yield  of  the  seed,  and  only  the 
of  straw  leaves  something  to  be  wished  for  in  a  few  places.  On  the  other  hand,  the  coi 
excellent  harvesting  weather,  which  increased  to  almost  a  tropical  heat,  injuriously  afi 
spring  grain,  potatoes,  and  fodder  grasses.  Spring  wheat  and  barley  suffered  less  from 
of  rain  than  oats  did.  The  good  prospects  for  potatoes  have  been  considerably  lessenec 
can  only  improve  if  rain  sets  in.     Aftermath  will  pfx>ve  but  a  scanty  yield. 

The  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  in  consequence  of  its  exceedingly  crowded  population,  be 
to  those  countries  which,  even  with  a  most  favorable  crop,  can  not  supply  its  own  den 
of  breadstuffs,  but  has  to  import  them  from  other  parts.  It  is  natural  that  with  a  ricb 
like  this  year's  the  import  will  be  less  than  last  year's.  But  there  are  no  reliable  sources 
which  to  state  figures;  such  figures  would  be  quite  arbitrary.  Sometimes  Saxooy  in 
from  the  neighboring  Prussian  and  Bavarian  provinces;  at  other  times  it  takes  part  0 
foreign  import  into  Germany,  but  to  what  amount  can  not  be  ascertained. 

A  good  middling  crop  being  taken  at  lOO,  this  year's  crop  may  be  estimated  as  ibl] 


Description. 


Percent. 


Description. 


Per 


Winter  wheat. 
Winter  rye.... 

Rape 

Spring  wheat. 


««4 

no 

XS9 

107 


Summer  rye.. 

Barley 

Oats- 


UnVM  AMD   LOWBR  BAVAEIA. 


[August  aa,  zS^a.] 


Part  of  the  crop  suffered  in  quality  by  rain,  while  the  grain  cut  later  was  secured  di 
hot  and  dry  temperature. 

Wheat  and  rye  are  estimated  at  two-thirds  prime  and  the  other  third  inferior. 

Barley  varies  in  quality,  but  all  of  it  is  good  for  brewing  purposes.  Besides  yellow  k 
there  are  many  of  light  yellow  and  whitish  color. 

Oats  are  fine  and  white,  but,  in  regard  to  weight,  probably  will  not  reach  expectal 

Rape,  of  which  little  has  been  cultivated,  will  yield  a  middling  crop. 

Potatoes  have  suffered  from  heat  and  dryness  during  the  last  fortnight  and  will  prol 
be  of  inferior  yield. 

A  middling  crop  being  taken  at  100,  this  year's  crop  may  be  estimated  as  follows : 


Description. 


Wheat 
Rye ... 
Bailey 


Per  cent. 


MS 
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Description. 


Oata.... 
Rape.. 


Per 


BAVARIAN  AKD  HSSSIAN  PALATIItATB. 

[Augaac  z8, 1899.] 

The  crops  are  of  the  following  qualities :  Wheat,  satisfactory  to  very  good ;  rye,  unnsi 
fnvorable ;  barley,  satisfactory. 

Oats  have  not  come  into  market  yet  Some  good  qualities  are  to  be  seen,  but  bfm  i 
districts  it  is  heard  that  the  quality  leaves  much  to  be  wished  for. 
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A.  middling  crop  beiflg  taken  at  100  units,  this  year's  crop  may  be  estimated  as  foUows : 


Description. 


at: 
iVinter. 


Per  cent. 


Z90 

100 


Description. 


Rye .... 
Barley 
Oats.... 


Per  cent. 


105 
soa 

80 


Potatoes  are  not  very  promising.  Clover  jrielded  no  good  result.  With  this  year's  favoni- 
crop,  our  import  demand  for  wheat  and  rye  will  be  very  small,  although  no  large  stocks 
e  on  hand  when  the  new  crops  came  in. 


WURTBMBBRG. 


[August  16,  1893.] 


K  middling  crop  being  taken  at  the  figure  of  100,  this  year's  crop  of  the  four  districts  of 
coantry  will  be  as  follows : 


District. 

Average. 

Descriptioa. 

Neckar. 

Danube. 

Schwars- 
wald. 

Jag.t. 

1891. 

189*. 

at: 

Nvater 

Z09.  19 

96.08 
98.48 
98.4 

96.  .3 

89.04 

95.33 
90.7 

107.6 

X00.9 
X00.5 
X03-3 

99.7 

97 

99.07 
zoa.15 

100.07 

98.67 
90.67 
93-75 
94.67 
82.67 
89-55 
86.54 

106.39 

'03-75 
104.28 
103.06 
too. 38 

91.39 
X03.  x8 
zoo.  08 

90.45 

84 

98.18 
84.6a 
10X.4 
X06.47 
91.36 
94-77 

X04.06 

99-85 
98.48 
99.63 
97. 7» 
90.03 
96.78 
94.87 

ay — 

* 

rhese  figures  show  this  year's  crop  to  be  better  in  quantity  than  last  year's ;  and  the 
lity,  too,  is  very  good. 

Spelt,  the  great  grain  of  the  country,  has  here  and  there  suffered  somewhat  from  blight, 
b  very  perfect  in  ears  and  kernels. 

Winter  wheat  is  standing  excellent.    Summer  wheat  and  barley  are  short  in  straw,  but 
seeds  are  very  good.    The  greater  part  of  barley  will  probably  be  used  for  brewing. 
Rape  is  satisfactory,  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

3ats  are  thinly  scattered,  the  straw  is  short,  and  the  yield  is  less  than  last  year's, 
dorer  and  hay  are  unsatisfactory.     The  same  will  probably  be  the  case  with  the  after- 
li. 

Barly  potatoes  were  satisfactory.  Late  potatoes  are  sound  and  stand  fine.  The  yield 
pfx>bably  be  rich. 

Sugar  beets,  chicory,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  stand  very  fine. 

Hops  in  general  are  of  sound  appearance  and  free  from  vermin.    The  cool  nights  and 
days,  however,  are  injurious.     The  yield  will  probably  reach  scarcely  half  a  crop. 
Cherries  yielded  richly ;  apples  about  half  a  crop.     Of  pears  and  drupe  there  will  be 
* ;  of  nuts  there  will  be  many. 

The  vine  stands  excellent  throughout  the  whole  country.  Grapes  are  free  from  any  dis- 
i  and  are  developing  finely;  still,  there  is  scarcely  half  a  vintage  to  be  expected,  so  much 
mofe  as  the  enormooi  heat  of  last  week  has  greatly  injured  the  grapes. 
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GBAND  DVCHT  OF  BADBN. 

[August  z6, 189a.] 

The  cutting  and  securing  of  all  the  grain  was  effected  during  good,  drj  weather,  m 
the  crop  is  very  satisfactory  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

Wheat  and  spelt  have  a  full,  sound,  floury  kernel.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
Barley  varies,  but  on  the  whole  it  must  be  considered  satisfactory. 

Oats,  which  are  just  being  cut,  suffered  somewhat  in  quantity  from  dry  weather 
quality  is  good. 

The  estimate  of  the  crop,  in  figures,  is  as  follows :  Wheat,  100  per  cent ;  rye,  10 
cent ;  barley,  95  per  cent ;  oats,  90  per  cent.     Potatoes  promise  a  rich  yield. 

In  consequence  of  this  year's  Deivorable  crop  and  of  the  rather  large  stock  of  foreign  n 
the  demand  for  import  will  be  essentially  less  than  it  was  last  year. 


A  very  good  crop  in  general  could  be  anticipated,  and  expectations  have  not  been  i 
pointing. 

Rye  was  greatly  retarded.     Sufficient  sunshine  was  wanting  for  a  vigorous  develop 
of  the  kernel.     The  yield  is  very  large,  and  thrashing  seems  to  be  of  abundant  result 
quality  in  general  seems  to  be  good,  too,  although  the  weight  has  been  impaired  b 
weather.     The  estimate  is  loo  per  cent ;  in  1890,  80  per  cent. 

Wheat  holds  out  rich  promises.  The  ears  are  full  and  heavy;  but,  in  consequen 
rain  and  wind,  machine  thrashing  will  scarcely  be  possible.  The  estimate  b  100  per 
against  85  per  cent  last  year. 

Oats  did  not  develop  so  well  as  had  been  expected.  Its  condition  varies  greatly, 
the  side  of  good  crops  there  are  places  that  suffered  from  frost  Ripening,  too,  is  very  une 
in  some  places  it  has  been  cut  already,  in  others  it  is  still  quite  green.  The  estimate 
per  cent,  against  90  per  cent  last  year. 

Barley  has  developed  very  vigorously  and  has  been  partly  cut,  jusdiying  the  best  h 
The  estimate  is  102  per  cent,  against  95  per  cent  last  year. 

Peas  and  beans  are  not  very  promising.  The  estimate  is  as  follows :  Peas,  83  per 
against  65  per  cent  last  year ;  beans,  86  per  cent,  against  95  per  cent  last  year. 

Meslin  is  much  cultivated  here  and  promises  a  good  crop.  The  estimate  is  93  per 
against  80  per  cent  last  year. 

Potatoes  stand  particularly  good  and  inx>mise  rich  yields,  especially  the  early  poti 
The  estimate  is  105  per  cent,  against  75  per  cent  last  year. 

The  estimate  for  beets  is  97  per  cent,  against  90  per  cent  in  1 89 1. 

Clover  and  hay  in  general  have  been  well  housed,  and  the  second  cut,  too,  promises 
favorable. 

Oilseeds  have  yielded  a  rich  crop.  The  estimate  is:  Colza,  96  per  cent,  against  7j 
cent  last  year;  rape,  98  per  cent,  against  50  per  cent  last  year. 

Of  old  stock  there  is  little  on  hand,  scarcely  sufficient  to  cover  the  demand  until  hai 
ing  will  be  quite  done. 

DSNMA&K. 

The  condition  of  crops  is  entirely  satisfactory.    Of  barley  and  oats  a  richer  yield  is 
pected  than  has  been  harvested  for  many  years.     The  estimate  is  108  per  cent    Rye 
wheat  prospects  are  good,  but  harvesting  will  be  belated,  the  estimate  being  103  per 
Hay  is  abundant  and  has  been  secured  in  good  condition.     Beets,  too,  promise  a  rich  } 

An  average  crop  for  Denmark  is  figured  as  follows:  Wheat,  1,760,000  hectohteis; 
5,900,000  hectoliters 
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SWEDBN  AND  NORWAY, 

[August  17,  189a.] 

Ly  !s  Tcry  good,  being  estimated  at  100  per  cent.  If  the  weather  continues  fine,  wheat, 
is  cultivated  only  in  Sweden,  holds  out  very  good  promises,  the  estimate  being  105 
at.  Of  rye  a  full  middling  crop  is  expected,  the  estimate  being  loo  per  cent.  Spring 
especially  oats,  is  praised  everywhere,  being  estimated  at  loo  per  cent.  Barley  (esli- 
at  100  per  cent),  peas,  and  vetches  are  very  satisfactory,  promising  rich  yields,  but  they 
lated  and  want  warmer  weather  for  ripening. 

>m  the  provinces  north  of  Stockholm — Upland,  CJestvikland,  and  Norrland — night 
vere  reported  in  the  beginning  of  August,  doing  great  damage  to  potatoes  and  spring 

e  stocks  have  been  nearly  exhausted.  Oats,  too,  of  which  only  little  was  exported, 
Dstly  to  Denmark,  is  running  out,  so  that  the  stock  on  h^nd  will  not  sufEce  to  supply 
[oand  antU  the  harvesting  of  the  new  crop  will  be  finijkcd. 

SWITZERLAND. 
[August  17,  xS^a.j 

e  crops  throughout  Switzerland  held  out  good  promises,  which  have  now  become  pretty 
a  fact.     Rye  has  been  nearly  harvested.     Wheat  has  been  harvested  only  in  the 
parts.     The  other  grains  are  still  in  the  field. 
middling  crop  being  taken  at  100,  this  year's  crop  is  estimated  as  follows; 

Per  cent. 

115  to  120 

no 

115  to  120 

105 

cks  of  old  grain  are  insignificant,  both  in  the  granaries  and  in  the  possession  of  con- 
*  Of  potatoes  a  very  good  crop  is  expected.  The  vintage  promises  to  be  rich  and  of 
dinarily  good  quality,  such  as  it  has  not  been  for  many  years.  Of  fruit  there  will  be 
n  last  year,  a  few  cold  days  daring  blossoming  time  having  caused  damage. 

HOLLAND. 

[August  20,  X894.I 

e  result  of  the  crops  may  be  classed  as  very  satisfactory  in  nearly  every  respect 
wheat  the  crop  is  somewhat  belated.     Plowing  down  of  a  part  of  it  was  also  necessary 
3g;  still,  a  middling  quantity  was  reached,  while  the  quality  is  very  good, 
e  was  cultivated  largely,  on  account  of  its  high  price  last  autumn,  and  the  yield,  besides, 
snail  y  abundant. 

rley  and  oats  were  less  cultivated,  but  turned  out  good. 

taloes  yielded  exceedingly  lai^e  quantities.     They  will  .take  the  first  rank  as  a  noor- 
it  of  the  people, 
e  estimate  of  the  crop  is  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

; 100 

112 

93 

« 80 
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The  estimate  of  the  average  crop  and  of  the  import  reqmred  in  i892-'93  is  ts  follow 


Description. 

Crop. 

la 

Wheat ^ 

Rye 

^ .»,.„.«• 



.,,„. 



169,800 
969*000 

a 

A 

1 

BELGIUM. 
[August  18, 1899.] 

Harresting  is  nearly  done.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  crop  is  less  in  rega 
quantity,  but  in  respect  to  quality  it  is  so  excellent  everywhere  that  the  crop  of  189a 
taken  as  an  average)  is  estimated  as  follows: 

Fcrc 

Wheat loot 

Rye lost 

Barley 90 1 

OaU 78 1 

FRANCS. 

[Angnst  17, 1899.] 

To  judge  by  the  great  demands  which  the  consumption  made  on  the  import  dnrin] 
year  from  August  i,  189 1,  to  August  I,  1892,  the  shortage  of  the  wheat  oop  of  189 
surpassed  the  judgment  of  the  greatest  pessimists.  In  spite  of  the  laige  stocks,  esfiecia 
foreign  wheat,  tliat  were  in  the  warehouses  of  France  00  August  I,  189 1,  there  were  1 
14,000,000  hectoliters  of  wheat  imported,  of  which  this  year's  consumption  received  sci 
more  than  3,000,000  hectoliters.  The  acreage  cultivated  with  wheat  this  year  was,  asi 
about  7,000,000  hectares.  The  winter  brought  great  cold,  little  snow,  and  withal  « 
drought  set  in  with  spring  as  has  rarely  occurred  before.  In  many  departments  of  ea 
middle,  and  northern  France  the  plants  did  not  come  up  or  were  destroyed  by  frost' 
not  insignificant  losses  caused  thereby  were  partly  made  up  by  sprii^  wheat  Spring  n 
which  was  cultivated  but  little  in  comparison  to  the  general  crop,  will  yield  only  a  vei 
ferior  result — ^perhaps  half  of  a  usual  crop.  ^AHnter  wheat  suffered  also  in  most  of  the  d( 
ments,  so  that  the  yield  of  straw  and  sheaves  has  remained  far  below  a  good  crop;  bi 
yield  of  kernels  was  so  much  the  mixe  abundant.  The  result  of  the  crop  may  be  stal 
reach  100,000,000  to  105,000,000  hectoliters,  and  in  view  of  the  prevailing  excellent  qua 
it  may  be  estimated  at  94  per  cent  of  a  good  crop  of  1 12,000,000  hectoliters.  Doiinj 
year  i892-'93  we  shall  probably  want  an  import  of  15,000,000  to  20,000,000  hectolit 
wheat. 

Rye  and  barley  reached  a  conunon  middling  crop. 

Oats  suffered  greatly  from  continued  drought,  and  there  will  be  a  considerable  shoi 
which,  however,  will  be  lessened  to  a  great  degree  by  the  considerable  stock  left  of  the 
of  1891. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 
[Angnst  99, 1899.] 

Wheat  harvesting  is  late  this  year.  Though  it  has  begun  in  the  southern  parts  of 
land  it  will  not  be  general  in  the  north  of  the  country  before  the  beginning  of  Segtaa 
hence  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  final  report  now.  if  changes  for  the  worse  do  not  take  p 
the  following  may  be  stated :  The  area  cultivated  with  wheat  b,  in  roond  fignreiy  3»X5< 
acres,  against  2,300,000  acr^  last  year,  or  less  by  150,000  acres. 
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ccording  to  325  reports  that  came  in  the  following  may  be  said : 


Description. 


Per  cent. 


Se 

average, 

Total 


jsides  the  lessened  acreage,  the  yield  per  acre  will  also  be  below  the  average,  which  is 
be  wondered  at,  the  weather  at  times  having  been  very  unfavorable.  It  may  be  as- 
1  that  the  total  yield  will  be  about  1,000,000  quarters  less  than  it  was  last  year.  The 
ocks  in  the  ports  are  very  considerable,  viz,  about  4,000,000  quarters,  against  1,300,000 
:rs  last  year.  The  final  result  is  likely  to  be  that  during  the  coming  year  Great  Britain 
ave  to  import  1 9,000,000  quarters, 
barley  the  estimated  yield  is  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

;  average 50.2 

ge 42.3 

T  average 7.5 

is  hoped  that  a  great  deal  of  the  crop  will  be  of  good  quality,  and  that  barley  will 
a  better  result  than  any  of  the  other  cereals, 
ae  other  crops  may  be  estimated  as  follows : 


Description. 


Oats. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

Hay. 

Potatoes. 

/Vr  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

n 

5.4 

ia.7 

7-5 

44.8 

33-3 

36.1 

47-5 

9-7 

48.6 

51.7 

58.5 

41.8 

8a.  8 

6.4 

RooU. 


average.. 


average.. 


Per  cent, 
a4.i 
46 
«9-9 


oats  the  crop  is  decidedly  scant.  The  crop  of  hay  shows  considerable  shortage.  Po- 
will  yield  a  rich  crop. 

>  this  report  has  been  added  that  the  weather  since  has  been  exceedingly  hot  and  dry; 
le  crop  has  been  greatly  hastened  thereby,  and  the  finishing  of  it,  which  will  not  take 
before  September,  appears  to  be  less  endangered. 

middling  crop  being  taken  at  1 00,  the  yield  of  this  year's  crop,  conditionally,  may  be 
Lted  as  follows: 


Description. 


Per  cent. 


9« 

97^ 
go 


Description. 


Peas , 

Hay„ 

Potatoes.. 


Per  cent. 


88 
80 
97 


ITALY. 

UPPER   ITALY. 


[August  14,  1893.] 
May  quite  good  crops  were  expected,  as  they  had  wintered  well,  and  spring  crops 
:d  their  regular  development ;  but  with  the  beginning  of  June  there  came  tropical  heats 
Luing  uninterruptedly  for  nearly  a  fortnight  and  damaging  all  the  crops  very  badly. 
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The  yield  of  wheat  in  apper  Italy  may  be  estimated  at  75  per  cent^  of  ^Hnok'  t«o-A 
aie  of  weak  quality  and  the  other  third  of  good  qnality.  Thia  makes  this  year's  yield  iai 
by  5  per  cent  than  last  year's.  In  the  whole  country  there  were  harvested  39,86o/xx>  he 
liters  of  wheat,  leaving  a  margin  of  5,000,000  metric  centners  for  import.  A  regular  ava 
crop  is  calculated  at  43,500,000  hectoliters. 

Of  oats  the  yield  in  the  whole  country  was  6,053,000  hectoliters,  mddng  a  stmllgt 
1,500,000  hectoliters  as  compared  with  an  average  crop,  which  is  taken  at  7,500,000  he 
liters.    The  crop  is  especially  bad  in  upper  Italy,  yielding  scarcely  60  per  cent 

The  barley  yield  was  2,500,000  hectoliters  in  the  whole  of  Italy,  making  a  shortage 
1,000,000  hectoliten  as  compared  to  an  average  crop.  In  upper  Italy,  where  culttvai 
of  barley  is  not  large,  the  yield  is  estimated  at  50  per  cent 

As  to  maize,  nothing  certain  can  be  said  as  yet  The  plant  was  retarded inits devd 
ment,  has  suffered  greatly  from  the  drought  in  June,  and  we  might  probably  not  be  fir  an 
in  estimating  the  3rield  at  about  75  per  cent,  t.  ^.,  10  per  cent  less  than  last  year's  crop. 

Rye  was  but  very  little  cultivated  in  upper  Italy  thb  year;  but  the  yield  is  good  an^ 
figured  at  80  per  cent  of  an  average  crop. 

Fruit,  potatoes,  and  beans  are  a  brilliant  success,  and  die  proq>ects  ibr  wine  ooidd  be 
better. 

80im»Bll  ITALY. 

[August  n,  z89«.] 

The  present  year  shows  a  shortage  of  about  12  per  cent  on  the  continent  and  of  about 
per  cent  in  Sicily,  as  compared  to  last  year's  crop;  so  that  there  have  been  inqxHted  into  1 
southern  Adriatic  regions  6,316,326  hectoliters  of  wheat,  1,478,717  hectoliten  of  mai 
23,173  hectoliters  of  rye,  and  2,140,724  hectoliters  of  oats  during  the  present  year. 

Maize  was  very  poor  in  our  provinces,  but  abundant  in  the  mountains. 

In  the  southern  Adriatic  regions  the  crops  were  as  follows:  Wheat,  5,6^,479  hectoUte 
maize,  1,478,781  hectoliters;  rye,  246,684  hectoliters;  and  oats,  1,318,492  hectoliters. 
Sicily  they  yielded :  Wheat,  6,970,426  hectoliters ;  maize,  70,327  hectoliters;  and  oat8».i6 
230  hectoliterSk 

BAflTSRN  ITALY. 

[August  ax,  1893.] 

The  wheat  yield  is  85  per  cent,  or  15  per  cent  less  than  a  middling  crop.  Maize  yield 
90  per  cent,  or  10  per  cent  less  than  a  middling  crop.  Of  oats  there  is  a  middling  en 
The  millet  crop  is  regular  and  of  good  qualities.     Beans  are  a  very  weak  crop. 

Rice  is  good  as  yet,  but  in  some  places  there  are  complaints  of  rust  caused  by  fogs,  whi< 
if  continued,  may  lessen  the  prospects  for  a  good  crop  by  nearly  one-half,  as  hanrestii^  d( 
not  take  place  before  the  beginning  of  September. 

CBNTRAL  ITALY. 

[August  90,  z89t.] 

In  general  there  are  complaints  of  a  lessened  3rield  in  qoantfty,  canaed  by  too  mndr  n 
and  rime.  These  complaints  are  more  frequent  in  the  plains  than  in  the  hill  lands,  se^ 
on  the  whole,  there  will  be  only  about  40,000,000  hectoliters.  The  qualities  are  good,  ai 
it  is  full  grained  and  well  ripened.  The  crops  of  the  several  zones  are  stated  as  follows,  tl 
qualiQr  being  good  in  each  case :  Tuscany,  70  per  cent  of  a  middling  crop;  Umbria,  80  p 
cent;  Maremma,  70  per  cent;  Romagna,  90  per  cent;  Abrazzi,  85  per  cent 

The  maize  crop  will  probably  be  like  last  year. 

SULVIA. 

This  yeacf  s  wheal  crap  will  vary  greatly,  as  in  one  and  die  same  district  tfie  ykld  p 
hectare  frequently  varies  from  6  to  13  metric  centners,  and  the  wei^t  per  hectoliter  from  3 
to  78  kilograms.    In  mas|r  places  wheat  has  snfeed  from  rust  and  hard  raina. 
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The  acreage  of  this  year,  surpassing  that  of  the  nonnal  acreage  (215,000  to  220,000  hec- 
es)  by  15  to  18  per  cent,  the  yield  will  be  larger  than  last  year's.  For  the  season  from 
igust,  1892,  to  July,  1893,  the  quantity  of  wheat  for  export  from  Senria  may  be  estimated 
900,000  metric  centners. 

Rye  turned  out  very  well.  The  estimated  quantity  for  export  during  the  coming  season 
50,000  to  100,000  metric  centners.  * 

Oats  and  barley  gave  a  tolerably  good  yield,  although  barley  has  suffered  in  color  from 
ns.  The  estimated  quantity  of  oats  and  barley  for  export  is  150,000  to  160,000  metric 
ttners. 

The  condition  of  the  maize  fields  is  excellent. 

A  middUng  crop  being  taken  at  100  units,  this  year's  yield  may  be  estim^ed  at : 

Per  cent. 

leat. 105 

e 120 

Is  and  barley no 

Old  stocks  are  quite  exhausted.     The  export  has  already  commenced. 
Plums  promise  to  be  better  in  quality  than  they  were  last  year,  but  are  said  to  be  behind 
quantity  as  compared  to  last  year.     In  conseriuence  of  large  stocks  of  brandy  and  alco- 
,  the  plums  available  for  export  from  Servia  during  the  coming  season  may  amount  to 
m  210,000  to  220,000  metric  centners. 

ROUMANIA. 

JAKOBfTTZA. 

[August  19, 1893.] 

In  this  district  much  more  wheat  has  been  cultivated  this  year  than  ever  before.  The 
ps  had  wintered  well  and  promised  a  rich  yield,  but  the  scorching  heat  of  June  and  the 
nt  of  rain,  together  with  blight  and  rust,  have  damaged  the  quality ;  a  large  number  of 
;  kernels  shriveled  and  ripened  when  not  yet  sufficiently  developed.  On  the  other  hand, 
ing  crops,  barley  excepted,  are  excellent,  and  maize  especially  promises  an  unsurpassed 
Id. 

Wheat  is  satisfactory  in  quantity,  jaelding  20  to  25  hectoliters  per  hectare;  the  crop  may 
considered  middling.  The  quality,  as  slated  before,  has  suffered.  There  are  many  rusty, 
I  also  thin  and  imperfectly  ripened,  qualities.  In  this  district  both  quality  and  quantity 
y  in  a  striking  manner.  There  are  places  yielding  from  25  to  32  hectoliters  of  fine,  clean 
eat  per  hectare,  weighing  from  77  to  81  kilograms,  and  there  are  other  places  which  did 

yield  half  of  that  quantity,  being  withal  without  color,  of  light  weight,  and  rusty. 

Rape  was  cultivated  in  large  quantities,  wintered  well,  but  was  greatly  damaged  by  rime 
I  by  worms.     The  yield  is  inconsiderable. 

Rye  was  cultivated  in  larger  quantities  than  last  year,  in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of 
t  arricle  last  year.  The  yield  is  estimated  at  lo  per  cent  above  middling;  in  quality  it  is 
lerally  weak,  with  thin,  shriveled  kernels  of  dark  color,  having  a  weight  of  64  to  69  kilo- 
.ms  per  hectoliter. 

The  barley  yield  is  15  to  20  per  cent  below  middling.  The  quality  suffered  by  much 
Q.  The  kernel  in  general  is  dark  and  yellow,  the  weight  varying  from  55  to  64  kilograms 
■  hectoliter. 

Oats  throve  well  for  some  time  and  would  have  yielded  an  exceedingly  rich  crop  if  the 
pical  heat  had  not  shriveled  the  kernel  during  its  formation.  The  yield,  both  in  quality 
i  in  quantity  has  remained  below  that  of  last  year. 

The  acreage  cultivated  with  beans  has  been  less  than  last  yearns  acreage,  but  the  yield  is 
tCT  in  regard  to  quantity ;  the  quality,  however,  has  been  impaired  by  much  rain,  and  there 
:  many  spoiled  and  unripe  seeds.  A  pretty  large  old  stock  b  on  hand,  and  export  has 
atly  neglected  that  article. 
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Millet  b  beantifollj  developed,  yielding  a  crop  of  20  to  30  per  cent  above  middlinj 

of  Bne,  heavy  quality. 

Maize  is  promising  an  especially  rich  yield. 

Of  the  stocks  of  lasf  year  there  remained  unsold  10  per  cent  of  the  wheat  crop,  hi 

some  beans  and  a  small  lot  of  maize. 
i 

LITTLB  WALLACRIA. 

[August  z6, 1893.] 

The  wheat  yield  is  very  good,  and  may  be  classed  as  good  middling,  with  an  average 
of  about  800  kilograms  per  pogon.  But  the  quality  leaves  much  to  be  wished  for.  Bt 
the  large  amount  of  wheat  that  has  been  beaten  down  and  yields  only  weak,  pressed  k( 
weighing  68  to  72  kilograms,  frequent  rains  have  prevented  the  drying  of  the  sheaves  i 
field ;  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  wheat  thrashed  as  yet  is  of  tough,  pale  quality,  nv 
ing  70  to  74  kilograms,  and  requires  at  least  four  more  weeks  of  manipulating  to  be  i 
being  transported. 

Rye  yielded  a  good  middling  crop  of  about  500  kilograms  per  pogon^the  quality  1 
satisfactory  and  the  weight  69  to  73  kilograms. 

The  barley  and  oats  yield  is  good,  being  about  600  kilograms  per  pogon. 

Maize  holds  out  the  best  of  expectations ;  provided  the  favorable  weather  will  cont 
there  will  be  a  yield  of  at  least  1,000  kilograms  per  pogon.  Old  stocks  of  maize  are  d 
able  only  off  Danube  landing  places,  and  even  there  only  in  very  modest  quantities. 

Of  rape  the  yield  is  weak  and  of  miserable  quality. 

A  middling  crop  being  taken  at  100,  this  year's  crop  is  estimated  as  follows : 

Pef 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley  and  oats 

Rape 

COVURLIN. 

The  estimated  yield  of  the  crop  of  1892,  in  comparison  with  1891,  b  as  follows: 


Produce. 


Acreage  in 
1893. 


Estimated 

yield  in 

1893. 


Yiele 
189 


Wheat... 

Rye 

Barley... 

Oau 

Rape...., 
Millet.... 
Maixe.... 


Hectares. 
33,090 
30,600 

X7»649 

4,768 

800 

1,307 

37, »a8 


Hectoliiert. 

360,000 

300,000 

350,000 

85,000 

4,S<» 

9,000 

300,000 


HecUl\ 

9i 


[August  16, 1893.] 

Thrashing  having  been  nearly  finished,  the  crop,  which  varies  greatly  and  in  some  p3 
will  scarcely  return  the  seed,  may  be  stated  to  be  as  follows : 

The  jrield  of  winter  wheat  is  10  to  15,  rarely  18,  hectoliters  per  hectare,  against 
hectoliters  in  1891 .     It  is  of  weak  quality,  the  kernel  being  shriveled  and  in  part  rusty, 
yield  is  below  middling. 

ITie  rye  jrield  b  12  to  15  hectoliters  per  hectare,  against  12.9  hectoliters  in  1891;  qw 
good ;  kernel,  whitish  gray  and  small ;  3rield,  middling. 
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Df  barley  the  yield  13  20  to  25  hectoliters  per  hectare,  against  30.1  hectoliters  in  1 89 1; 

ity,  weak ;  kernel,  grayish,  some  whitish ;  yield,  weak  middling. 

rhe  rape  yield  amounts  at  most  to  20  railroad  carloads.     The  produce  is  about  the  same 

1^  year,  t.  /.,  weak. 

Beans  are  satisfactory. 

Sf  aize  promises  a  rich  yield. 

Wine  prc^pects  are  favorable. 

\ftergrass,  in  consequence  of  frequent  dryness,  was  very  weak,  which  may  prove  fatal  to 

keeping  of  cattle  during  winter. 

Fhere  may  be  on  band  a  stock  of  15,000  hectoliters  of  last  yearns  wheat 

AXGBSy  BUZSMj  DAKBOVITZA,  MUSCSL,  AMD  FRAHOVA. 
[August  16,  1893.] 
iVinter  crops  were  retarded  by  extraordinary  and  continued  drought;  but  the  apprehen- 
5  that  all  the  crops  would  be  destroyed  proved  groundless,  as  the  crops  developed  finely 
tr  the  sheltering  snow  cover.  The  tilling  of  spring  seeds  was  effected  under  favorable 
ices ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  drought  setting  in  in  April,  barley  and  oats  were  suffer - 
and  were  but  thinly  scattered,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  weather  proved  favorable 
le  development  of  maize.  Prospects  in  general  were  favorable  in  spring.  Harvesting 
□aenced  on  June  20,  and,  with  short  interruptions  on  account  of  rain,  was  quickly  finished. 
ilape  had  been  cultivated  to  a  rather  lai^e  amount,  but  suffered  so  much  from  last  year's 
ght  that  the  greater  part  had  to  be  plowed  down  in  spring.  The  yield  is  25  below  1 
Uing  crop  of  100  units. 

riicre  were  prospects  of  a  very  good  wheat  crop,  but  afterwards  rust  set  in,  which  in  some 
ES  also  seized  the  ears,  so  that  the  yield  was  lessened  in  quality  and  quantity.  Both  the 
ng  and  the  first  thrashing  were  begun  in  rainy  weather,  so  that  a  part  of  the  wheat  is  wet 
must  be  prepared  in  warehouses  to  be  salable.  Thrashing  at  a  later  time  was  performed 
ig  dry  weather,  so  that  the  wheat  could  be  housed  in  a  dry  condition.  Although  the 
I  differs  greatly,  sdll  a  good  middling  one  may  be  calculated  on  at  the  figure  of  80  of  a 
lling  crop  of  100  units. 

lye  has  been  little  cultivated.  The  quality  is  good.  The  yield  is  60  below  100.  Rye 
:iog  thrashed  at  present 

Ks  to  barley  and  oats,  thrashing  has  commenced,  and  these  products,  too,  have  suffered 
lality  firom  rain.     The  yield  may  be  estimated  at  60  below  lOO. 
^  Tcry  good  yield  of  maize  may  be  calculated  on. 

rhe  thrashing  of  millet  has  just  begun.  A  good  middling  crop,  both  in  regard  to  quality 
quantity  is  expected. 

BKAILA  AND  JALOWITZA,  FUTKA,  RIMNIK-SAKAT,  AND  TBKUTSCH. 

[August  16, 1893.] 

rhe  acreage  cultivated  with  grain  in  Braila  and  Jalomitza  districts  is  estimated  at  460,000 
ares,  as  follows:  Wheat,  78,000  hectares  ;  maize,  150,000  hectares;  and  barley,  180,000 
ires.  Rye  and  oats  were  little  cultivated  in  these  two  districts,  viz,  in  the  Braila  district 
tt  15,000  hectares  and  in  Jalomitza  district  22,000  hectares. 

[liis  year's  yield  of  the  crops  in  general  is  satisfactory.  The  yield  of  wheat  in  the  Braila 
ict  was  iy}4  hectoliters  per  hectare,  against  14  hectoliters  in  1891 ;  in  Jalomitza,  19 
^liters,  against  14  hectoliters  in  189I-  The  quality  for  the  greater  part  is  good,  but  partly 
f  from  wet.  The  yield  of  rye  in  Braila  was  18  hectoliters  per  hectare,  against  12  to  14 
oliters  in  1891 ;  in  Jalomitza,  17  hectoliters,  against  li  hectoliters  in  1891.  It  was  of 
I  quality.  Of  barley  the  yield  in  Braila  was  24  hectoliters  per  hectare,  against  19  to  21 
oUters  in  1891;  in  Jalomitza  it  was  27  hectoliters,  against  21  to  24  hectoliters  in  1891. 
quality  it  was  pretty  good.  The  yield  of  oats  in  Braila  was  30  hectoliters  per  hectare, 
ost  20  hectoliters  in  1891 ;  in  Jalomitza,  32  hectoliters,  against  26  hectoliters  in  1891.  The 
ity  was  good.    Of  millet  only  a  little  was  culdvated,and  that  was  for  home  consumption. 
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The  rape  crop  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  io  spring.    Maize  in  both  the  districts  itu 
excellent  this  year.     A  very  rich  yield  is  expected. 

A  middling  crop  being  taken  at  100,  the  apps  in  the  district  of  BraiU  are  thus  figoved : 


Crop. 


Wheat,... 

Rye 

Barley.... 


The  yield  in  the  district  of  Jalomitza  is  more  favorable  by  a  small  percentage,  both 
regard  to  quantity  and  quality. 

At  the  end  of  July  452,650  hectoliters  of  cereals  were  in  the  granaries  of  Braila. 

In  the  districts  of  Putna,  Rinmik-Sarat,  and  Tekutsch  there  were  cultivated  with  wh< 
about  66/xx>  hectares;  rye,  about  26,000  hectares;  barley,  about  53,000  hectares.  T 
yield  per  hectare  was  as  follows:  Wheat,  14  hectoliters  of  good  average  quality,  against 
hectoliters  in  1 891  of  middling  good  quality;  rye,  ii  hectoliters  of  middling  quality,  agaii 
S  hectoliters  in  189 1  of  bad  quality;  barley,  16  hectoliters  of  good  quality,  against  II  hectolit 
in  1S91  of  middling  quality. 

A  middling  crop  being  taken  at  loo  will  give  the  following  figures : 


Crop. 


1691. 


Perot 


Wheat. ....„ 

Rye 

Barlcy«...^ 


This  makes  the  crop  of  1892  a  good  middling  crop, as  compared  with  the  bad  middh 
crop  of  1 891. 

Of  last  year's  grain  crop  hardly  any  stock  is  on  hand  for  this  year's  campaign.  Alm< 
the  whole  produce  of  grain  is  at  once  forwarded  to  the  ports  of  the  Danube;  only  about  h 
of  the  maize  is  retained  for  local  coMumptioo. 

MOLDAVIA. 

[August  x6,  z89«.] 

This  year's  crop  yield  of  Moldavia  m  general  is  by  no  means  satisfactory,  and  will  scarce 
l>e  a  weak  middling  crop.  The  acreage  of  this  year  appears  in  general  to  be  less  by  15  to 
I>er  cent  than  that  of  last  year.  Relatively  more  satisfactory  are  the  yields  of  the  districts 
Bacau,  Roman,  Suczawa,  and  Neamtz.  While  Bottuschan  and  Dorboi  have  a  weak  middlii 
crop,  Jassy,  Vaslui,  Falcin,  and  also  the  other  parts  of  Moldavia  have  a  very  nnsatisiactory  yiel 

Of  wheat  the  acreage  was  235,000  hectares,  as  compared  with  280,000  hectares  in  189 
The  estimated  yield  is  about  3,100,000  hectoliters,  against  4,900/x>o  hectoliters  in  189 
making  13^  hectoliters  per  hectare,  or  about  75  per  cent  of  a  normal  average  crop.  Tl 
quality  is  weak  middling ;  most  of  the  kernels  suffered  from  rust.  Test  thrashing  yields 
mostly  70  to  77  kilograms  per  hectoUter;  heavier  sorts  will  rarely  be  met  with  here. 

Rye  is  unsatisfactory  throughout  Moldavia,  Neamtz  district  perhaps  excepted.  In  soo 
places  the  crop  has  been  entirely  ruined.  The  acreage  is  about  22,800  hectares,  oompan 
with  28,500  hectares  in  189 1.  The  estimated  yield  is  only  *jofiOO  hectoliters,  as  compan 
with  250,000  hectohters  in  1891,  which  will  scarcely  suffice  for  seed  and  consumption,  ai 
leaves  nothing  for  exp>ort.  The  average  yield  per  hectare  is  only  8  hectoliters,  hence  scarce 
50  per  cent  of  a  middling  crop. 

Of  oats  only  a  weak  middling  crop  is  to  be  expected — 15  hectoliters  per  hectare,  or  abo 
85  per  cent  of  a  middling  crop.     The  quality  is  satisfactory. 
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Barlej  is  weak  aaiddliiig,  both  In  regard  to  qntntkjr  andiqoality.    The  aTcragc  yield  is 
rot  la  hectoliters  per  hectare. 

Maize  is  standing  excellent,  promising  quite  an  extraordinary  yield. 

Hiqr  and  fodder  turned  out  bad,  m  consequence  of  continaed  drought 
k  of  fodder  may  be  expected. 

The  vine  is  veiy  satisfactofy,  proDBsix^  an  excellent  Tinti^e. 

By  the  excellent  crops  of  Wallachia  the  shortage  of  Moldavia  will  be  made  xip  In  part, 
1  the  total  ai^ect  of  this  year's  crop  of  Roomania  will  be  far  more  fsTorable. 


In  some  places 


[Anguat  x5,  x89«.] 

Great  WallaiChia  comprises  the  following  districts :  IlfoT  (Bncharest),  Vlasca  (Giurgevo), 

ieorman  (Tnmn  Magurele),  Olt  (Slatina),  Aiges  (Rtesti),  Muscel  (Ploesti),  Bozen  (Bozeu), 

mnic-Sarat  (Ramnic-Sarat),  Braila  (Braila),  Jakmitza  (Calarasi). 

Wheat  and  lye  wintered  welL    Rape  suffered  in  autumn  by  continued  drought,  and,  in 

Le  of  later  rains,  could  not  recover.    Barley,  oats,  and  maize  were  much  cultivated  in 

ing,  especially  as  the  greater  part  of  the  rape  was  plowed  down  and  replaced  by  maize. 

consequence  of  the  weather,  the  ripened  grains  vary  greatly. 

As  mentioned  before,  the  culdvation  of  rape  was  reduced  to  a  small  area,  and  this,  too, 

Ided  a  weak  result,  scarcely  to  be  estimated  at  70  per  cent  of  a  middling  crop.     In  coo- 

[uence  of  rain  during  harvest  time,  the  quality  in  some  places  leaves  much  to  be  wished  for. 

Of  wheat  the  estimated  crop  is  35  per  cent  more  than  a  middling  crop.    A  large  part  is 

client  in  quality,  weighing  78  to  81  kilograms  per  hectoliter.     Some  part  of  the  later 

ishing  has  lost  in  color  and  weight,  weighing  only  74  to  78  kflograms  per  hectoliter. 

Not  much  rye  is  ooltivatadr  and  only  in  a  few  districts.    The  result  is  the  same  as  with 

eat,  with  the  difierenoe  that  the  yield  is  to  be  estimated  at  oody  a  middlmg  crop.    Old 

:ks  wcro  ♦xhaasted  long  «go. 

Barley  is  a  foil  middliog  crop  in  regard  to  quantity.    A  part  of.it  suffered  in  quality  (color) 

rain,  which,  however,  does  not  exclude  the  occurring  of  light-coloredy  heavy  qualities 

ighiog  63  to  65  kilograms  per  hectoliter. 

Oats  have  done  welL    The  yield  is  40  per  cent  more  than  a  middling  crop,  and  the 

dity  will  vary. 

Of  mlUet  the  quantity  and  quality  are  good.    The  maize  plant  stands  excellent  and  prom- 

I  very  much.    The  acreage  being  larger  this  year  than  usual,  one  of  the  richest  crops  of 

» country  Is  calculated  on. 

RUSSIA. 


[Angmtao,  tS^t.] 

The  crops  of  these  governments  at  present  promise  to  be  good.  Rye  is  now  being  har- 
ted,  and  is  favored  by  very  fine  weather.  It  is  said  to  thrash  well  and  to  be  of  excel- 
t  quality. 

The  reaping  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  will  begin  in  about  a  fortnight.  As  far  as  can  be 
Iged  at  present,  tiie  following  may  be  said :  Wheat,  ofdy  small  acreage,  100  per  cent ;  rye, 
•rage  about  90  per  cent,  weight  119  to  120  Dutch  pounds;  barley,  up  to  100  per  cent; 
IS,  particularly  good ;  hay  and  clover,  excellent;  potatoes,  middling  good;  flax  and  hemp, 
:dlent 

BimSIAN  POLAHD. 
[August  t8,  X99S.] 

Last  year's  bad  crops  and  the  great  quantity  requisite  for  consumption  caused  a  reduction 
the  seed  for  sowing  and  a  lessening  of  the  acreage  cultivated.  Still,  the  yield  of  the  crop, 
twithstanding  the  continued  drought,  especially  In  the  northern  governments  (Lomza, 
walki,  and  Siedlec),  b  a  good  one  almost  without  any  exception. 
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A  middling  crop  taken  at  xoo,  the  crops  of  1892  yielded  the  following  results: 

Perot 

Wheat 

Rye. 115  to 

Barley 

OaU 

Rjre  and  barley  are  particularly  fine,  their  quality  and  heavy  kernel  being  very  satis&o 
Wheat  has  suffered  firom  blight  in  many  parts.  Oats  are  the  least  good  crop  in  regar 
quality  and  quantity ;  the  yield  of  straw  is  good.  The  first  cut  of  hay  and  clorer  pn 
abundant.  Potatoes  did  well,  but  will  sufiier  considerably  if  rain  does  not  set  in.  IVos] 
for  sugar  beets  are  favorable.     Peas  are  often  worm-eaten,  representing  a  crop  below  xmdd 

[August  15, 1899.] 

In  consequence  of  continued  drought,  the  autumn  of  1 891  was  very  unfavorable  to  wi 
crops.     During  winter  there  was  only  very  little  snow ;  and  as  during  spring,  too,  witb 
exception  of  small,  transient  showers,  the  dryness  continued  until  June,  with  high  w 
prevailing  for  weeks,  it  was  to  be  presumed  that  the  crops  would  not  be  satisfactoiy. 
export  of  grain,  maize  perhaps  excepted,  will  take  place  from  Bessarabia. 

Rape  is  totally  wintered  out;  wheat  and  rye  are  partly  wintered  out  and  in  part  1 
come  up  irregularly. 

A  good  crop  taken  at  100  units,  the  crop  of  the  whole  government  may  be  estimatec 

follows : 

Pert 

Wheat  and  rye  (2  to  3  tschetverts  per  dessiatine) 

Barley  and  oats  (3  to  4  tschetverts  per  dessiatine)... 

Maize  (5  tschetverts  per  dessiatine) 

In  the  districts  of  Bender  and  Akkermann  the  seed  for  sowing,  with  the  exceptioi 
maize,  has  not  been  recovered. 

Hay  could  be  cut  only  in  the  lower  parts  situated  near  the  rivers,  and  only  little  ( 
thero.  Straw  has  remained  small,  so  that  there  will  be  want  of  fodder  in  winter.  The  \ 
age  will  be  inferior,  too. 

Stocks  of  grain,  small  lots  of  maize  excepted,  are  exhausted.  What  there  is  of  wheat 
tye  is  used  up  by  the  steam  mills  for  home  consumption. 

KHBaSON  AND  TRKATKRINOSLAV. 

[Aaguat  19, 1893.] 

In  the  parts  near  Odessa  the  crop  of  winter  wheat  b  very  weak,  but  the  quantity  is  n 
up  in  part  by  the  good  crop  of  spring  wheat  {ghirca)  obtained,  especially  in  the  eastern  di 
tion.    The  latter,  however,  according  to  the  present  samples,  appears  to  suffer  much  from  1 

Of  rye,  too,  there  are  no  considerable  quantities  in  the  government  of  Kherson;  h 
ever,  along  the  Dnieper,  a  good  result  has  been  attained,  and  the  latter  country  in  genen 
better  off  in  regard  to  grain  then  the  region  near  Odessa. 

Barley  yielded  a  pretty  rich  result.     It  was  first  of  light  color  without  blemish,  but 
fered  afterwards  by  rain,  and  is  now  mostly  turned  yellow.     On  the  other  hand,  the  f 
that  damaged  the  quality  of  the  cut  grain  have  bettered  the  endangered  condition  of  maiz< 

The  weight  of  wheat  is  pretty  high ;  that  of  rye  can  not  yet  be  ascertained  on  aca 
of  want  of  large  supplies;  barley  is  chiefly  middling. 

Taking  an  average  crop  at  100  units,  the  crop,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  at  present,  i 
be  estimated  as  follows : 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 1 
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[August  17,  1893.] 

According  to  the  present  results,  the  crops  may  be  judged  as  follows; 
Wheat  is  fresh  and  full  in  kernel,  fine  of  color,  and  heavy  in  weight.     The  yield  per 
h  is  7  to  8  metric  centners. 

Of  rye  the  yield  is  weak — $  to  6  metric  centners  per  joch.     The  quality  is  satisfactory. 
The  barley  yield   is  weak,  being  $  to  6  metric  centners  per  joch.     The  rain  during  har- 
ting  has  lessened  the  quality.     The  color  is  mostly  dark.     There  will  probably  be  little 
wing  barley  of  light  color. 

Oats  promise  the  same  result  as  barley.     The  kernel  is  mostly  of  dark  color. 
Peas  give  a  veiy  good  result.     The  quality  is  fine.     The  yield  is  7  to  8  metric  centners 
joch. 

Beans  are  a  failure. 

Rape  and  linseed  are  bad,  the  yield  being  scarcely  3  to  4  metric  centners  per  joch. 
Of  clover  little  was  harvested.     It  reaches  scarcely  one  half  of  last  year's  crop. 
Potatoes  and  sugar  beets  are  fine,  promising  a  good  crop. 
A  middling  crop  being  taken  at  1 00,  this  year's  crop  may  be  estimated  about  as  follows : 


Crop. 

Per  cent. 

Crop. 

Per  cent. 

eat     ,,.„ 

75 
65 
60 

Oats„ 

60 

>         ..••• 

:    *. 

Peas 

80 

«y. 

Of  old  stocks  there  are  none  on  hand. 

NORTHEKH   RtTSSIA — LrVONIA.  VITEBSK^  VORONEZH,   AND  TABCBOV. 

[August  ao,  189a.] 

In  northern  Russia  the  rye  crop  is  satisfactory  and  essentially  better  than  might  have 
n  expected.  Wheat  is  less  satisfactory.  Summer  grain  could  not  be  sowed  until  late, 
i  it  promises  the  same  crop  as  last  year. 

Id  Livonia  the  seed  had  also  wintered  well,  justifying  the  best  of  hopes.  But  the  cold, 
ly,  and  windy  weather  of  June  was  not  very  favorable  to  the  winter  crops  then  in  blos- 
1.  Especially  the  crops  in  the  district  of  Walk  have  suffered  from  superabundant  rains. 
E  fields  were  thoroughly  wet,  thereby  causing  the  straw  to  turn  yellow  in  many  places. 
E  development  of  potatoes  was  also  hindered  by  the  wet,  and  rotting  was  caused  here  and 
re.  Hay  could  not  be  cut  before  the  middle  of  June,  while  usually  this  always  was  the 
e  before  Sl  John's  day.  Although  the  grass  grew  well,  the  hay  does  not  promise  to  be 
►d  in  quality  on  account  of  the  unfavorable  weather.  In  the  other  districts  of  this  govern- 
Qt  rye  and  wheat  are  more  satisfactory  than  last  year,  and  a  better  yield  of  summer  grain  is 
>ected. 

In  the  government  of  Vitebsk  the  crops,  both  of  winter  and  summer  grains,  are  essen- 
ly  tetter  than  last  year*s. 

In  the  government  of  Voronezh  winter  grain,  as  it  was  last  year,  is  this  year  a  total  fail- 
-  After  the  continued  drought  of  spring  the  weather  changed  suddenly  in  the  last  days 
May  and  abundant  rains  fell,  without  improving  the  bad  condition  of  the  winter  crops, 
nter  wheat  suffered  most,  and  in  the  southern  parts  the  fields  had  to  be  plowed  down  and 
ra  with  summer  seeds.  Though  the  spring  seeds  had  come  up  weak  in  the  beginning, 
y  improved  considerably  by  the  rains  during  May ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  a  better  yield 
spring  crops  may  be  expected. 

In  the  government  of  Tambov,  the  winter  seeds  had  sprung  up  satisfactorily  and  were 
reshed  by  the  rains  of  April,  and  spring  crops,  too,  could  be  sown  during  favorable  weather. 
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In  some  of  the  districts,  as  in  Borissoglebsk,  good,  heavy  rye  has  been  harvested,  and  in  soi 
places  100  poods  were  reaped  from  i  dessiatine. 

By  reason  of  last  year's  failure,  acreage  in  general  has  been  smaller,  because  catde  ai 
seed  grain  were  partly  wanting. 

An  average  crop  being  taken  at  100,  the  average  yield  of  this  year's  crop  in  the  abo 
districts,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  lessened  acreage,  may  be  estimated  as  £oUovi 

Pcra 

Rye.^ 

Wheat 

Barley  and  oats. ^ 

CBxnuLL  moasiA^KEBV,  voumnA,  kookx,  oaax.,  voltava,  cwMifiGov,  Aim  khamkov. 
[August  X3,  zS^a.] 
For  many  years  there  has  not  been  so  badacrop  as  there  b  this  year.    Oriy  a  S&m  iq^ic 
that  had  rain  in  April  will  3rield  a  full  winter  crop,  while  summer  grain  aUnoat  eveiywhc 
without  any  exception,  has  failed.     Straw  is  wantk^  everywhere,  too,  as  the  tropical  h 
and  the  want  of  rain  prevented  the  plants  from  growing.     A  great  deal  of  grain  ripened  1 
quickly,  and  since  the  memory  of  man  harvesting  did  not  b^n  so  soon  as  it  has  done 
this  unlucky  year;  still,  it  is  impossible  to  state  reliable  ligures  for  the  crops  «t  present, 
every  statistic  is  wanting  and  the  crops  vary  uncommonly.    Taking  a  middling  crop  at 
figure  of  100,  this  year's  crop  may  be  estimated  as  follows : 


Wkaat.        Ky,         hutUy.        Can 


Kier 

Volhynia 

Koonk.. 

Orel- 

Poltava 

Chernigov-*.. 
Kharkov 


65*075 
TStoBs 
50  to  55 
45  to  55 
35  to  45 
65  to  75 
40tO'5o 


651075 
75<o«5 
601070 
50  to  60 
45  to  55 
60  to  70 
45^055 


35to4o 
4ft  to  90 

35  to  45 
35  to  45 
35  to  45 
45  to  55 
4»ta50 


9>tt 
SSti 

S5ti 
SSf 

4Sti 
65« 
90  ti 


Average  for  central  Russia.. 


601065 


651070 


401050 


60  Ci 


Oilseeds  were  no  better  than  breadstuifs.  Rape  readied  scarcely  one-fourth  of  a  oonm 
middling  crop.    Beets  and  linseed  promise  at  most  half  a  crop. 

The  stocks  of  grain,  especially  of  wheat,  though  not  so  large  as  usual,  are  not  inoan 
erable. 


[Aagmk  a,  189*.] 

In  spite  of  the  failure  of  the  winter  crops,  the  yield  of  this  year  will  reach  a  middling  tt 
thanks  to  the  good  result  of  the  spring  crops,  although  insects  and  continued  droughts  had 
injurious  effect 

A  middling  crop  taken  at  100,  the  following  results  may  be  stated :  Spring  wheat,  ab 
xoo  per  cent;  barley,  above  100  per  cent;  oats,  100  per  cent;  winter  wheat,  75  per  ce 
rye,  75  per  cent 


[Revel,  August  17, 1891.] 
As  compared  with  former  years,  vegetation  is  backward  at  least  from  tlnve  to  four  wee 
Since  the  beginning  of  spring  there  was  almost  uninterrupted  cold  and  rainy  weatli 
retarding  the  whole  vegetation.     Winter  rye  has  resisted  best,  but  is  not  yet  cat. 

To  judge  now,  even  approximately,  of  the  results  of  spring^  grain  would  be  very  haaardo 
In  order  to  attain  ripeness,  summer  must  last  at  least  one  month  longer  and  be  free  from  fin 
two  circumstances  which,  although  they  have  happened  together,  are  of  very  rare  oetmien 
Clover  and  grass  grew  satisfisctorily,  but  on  mowing  were^poiltto  a  greater  or  fesa^kfRe 
daily  rains.    The  Kcnring  of  clover  has  not  yet  been  finished  in  many  placet. 
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^n^imidred  bdng  taken  as  a  middling  crop,  this  year's  crop  nu^ht  estimated  ats 

Peroeat. 

et  iye««»«».»».«»«»»«»»»»»»«»»»»«»»»«»««»»*»M ••••«•••••••««••••••••«••■••••••>•••«•••■•••  60  to  70 

»......—•»•«••« «•••«..«..... , ^ 80  to  90 

low.  hay, ^ ^.^ ^ 75  to  80 

pring  rye,  barley,  and  potatoes  are  Tety  backwaid.    TW  final,  rasalt  mil  depend  en- 
hoftthcrwealhvr  oC  the  nest  lew  weeks^. 


[Angutt  t8, 1899.] 

^  middling- crop  being  taken,  at  lOQ,  this  year's  crop  may  be  estimated  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

■t. «r 100 

100 

7. ICO 

70 

he  acreage  for  these  grains  may  be  regarded  as  stable,  changes  rarely  occurring, 
iter  so  TCiy  bad  a  year  as  the  last  was,  a  mistake  in  estimatiDg  may  easily  occur,  so  nmch 
nre  as  rains  were  not  equally  distributed,  and  the  final  results  Tary  greatly. 
he  cutting  of  meadow  hay  and  first  cut  of  dover  were  not  unsuccessful,  and  the  harvest- 
f  lye  and  wheat  were  favored  by  very  good  weather.  Rye  is  particularly  fine  colored 
leavy;  it  frequently  shows  the  weight  of  130  pounds.  In  some  parts  trial  thrashing  of 
middle-sized  lye  sheaves  3rielded  60  kilograms  of  kernels  and  more.  Wheat,  though 
d  harrest,  is  sofiering  here  and  there  fix>m  rust.  Barley  is  very  fine  in  color,  full,  and 
r.  More  care  is  turned  to  the  cultivating  of  barley  with  each  year,  and  finally  we  have 
{ht  it  to  fine  brewing  barley.  Oats,  although  fine  in  color,  have  not  answered  ezpecta- 
The  straw  is  short  and  the  kernel  light.  Rape  remained  below  middling.  Many 
fidds  were  plowed  down  in  the  spring.  Potatoes  want  a  good  rain.  If  the  weather  b 
lUe  «  fiili  middling  crop,  and  more  perhaps,  may  be  expected. 

[AflgMtit,s89ik] 

te  faults  of  Uie  crops  can  only  be  given  approximately.    Ill  general,  the  lye  crop  and 

realer  part  of  the  winter  wheat  crop  are  veiy  ftvorable. 

,  m«4>^^'«>g  crop  being  taken  at  100^  this  year's  crop  may  be  estimated  as  follows : 


Wliaat. 


Rye. 


Bariej. 


Oris. 


k 

■lOTUi 


too 
i«o 
100 
tzo 
zoo 

X05 


90 

zasiozflo 
zoo 

ZZ5  to  ISO 
Z05 
zzo 


X05 

95  to  zoo 

zio 

"5 

zoo 
95tozoo 
90  to  95 


«»5 

9S1OS0O 
zoo 

ZZO 

zoo 
95  to  zoo 

90 


cperts  00  prite,  bnekwlieat,  and  linseed  are  very  favorable  «p  to  the  praseot 
ajiaaaua,  tikatbbiiioslav,  roi^rAVA,  aap  s* vrHmif  paxt  op  xbv. 
[Aiiciistao^zM.] 

.  krge  part  of  whiter  gndn  was  ruined  and  had  to  be  plowed  down  and  replaced  by 
g  seeds. 

noter  wheat  will  be  a  small  yield.    It  Is  partly  bad  and  partly  middling,  on  an  average 
ipi  60  per  cant  of  a  middling  crop.    The  quality  would  have  been  fine  had  it  not  sof- 
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fered  considerably  from  continued  rains  daring  harvesting,  causing  the  loss  of  a  certain 
of  the  small  yield.  Summer  wheat  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  government  of  KhersoD 
in  the  government  of  Yekaterinoslav  will  yield  a  better  crop;  the  average  is  estimated  si 
per  cent,  while  in  the  governments  of  Kiev  and  Poltava  it  is  not  estimated  above  50  per  < 

Rye  is  bad  and  will  scarcely  reach  40  per  cent  of  an  average  crop;  only  the  govemi 
of  Yekaterinoslav  will  have  a  better  result. 

Barley  has  done  best  of  all  the  grains.  Part  of  it  will  probably  yield  above  loa  Da 
cutting  it  was  of  excellent  quality,  but  suffered  afterwards  from  rain. 

As  to  oats,  the  results  are  unknown  as  yet 

Oilseeds  have  been  a  failure. 

In  general,  it  can  not  be  stated  yet  what  damage  the  continued  rams  daring  harves 
have  caused  to  grain.  Only  of  late  more  constant  weather  has  set  in,  making  it  possibl 
begin  with  thrashing.  More  exact  results  will  not  be  known  before  the  lapse  of  thre 
four  weeks. 

SGTFT. 

Thb  time  wc  have  unfavorable  crops.  This  comes  quite  unexpectedly,  as  the  1 
reached  its  frdl  height  (22)  pics)  and  the  crops  in  the  fields  held  out  the  best  of  promi 
With  the  thrashing  there  came  disappointment,  and  we  have  more  reason  this  year  than  < 
before  to  complain  of  the  total  lack  of  reliable  official  reports  on  the  condition  of  crops 
this  shortcoming  causes  a  considerable  damage  to  our  trade  and  to  the  country  in  gene 
The  incorrect  optimistic  reports  in  the  beginning  of  spring  caused  a  few  business  house 
make  large  sales  in  foreign  parts,  and  now,  in  order  to  fulfill  obligations,  they  must  n 
higher  offers  than  buyers  make  for  consumption,  thereby  losing  their  money  and  cam 
deamess  in  the  country. 

The  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  crop  is  not  quite  evident,  but  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
southern  winds  {Aamsin)  occurring  this  year  more  frequendy  than  usual.  Plants  reqnii 
more  heat  or  more  able  to  withstand  it  throve  well,  not  only  cotton  and  sugar  cane,  but  1 
beans,  which  always  yield  a  satisfactory,  if  not  a  brilliant,  crop. 

Of  wheat  a  smaller  crop  than  last  year's  by  folly  15  per  cent  b  expected.  The  expor 
the  crop  amounted  to  850,000  metric  centners.  With  the  banning  of  the  new  crop  th 
still  remained  in  the  country  100,000  metric  centners  of  the  old  crop.  With  regard  to 
present  crop  the  quantity  available  for  export  is  estimated  at  not  above  200,000  metric  cc 
ners,  unless  a  larger  import  of  foreign  wheat  or  flour  takes  place. 

Beans  in  upper  Egypt  are  somewhat  above  middling;  in  lower  Egypt  they  are  not  sa 
factory,  so  that  the  north  must  draw  its  supplies  from  the  south.  On  an  average  they 
about  10  per  cent  less  than  the  last  crop,  of  which  1,650,000  metric  centners  were  export 
The  quantity  available  for  export  may  be  estimated  at  1,225,000  metric  centners. 

The  winter  crop  of  maize,  which  begins  in  December,  was  about  5  per  cent  less  than  1 
year;  250,000  metric  centners  of  it  have  been  exported,  but  that  export  has  not  been  jo 
Bed,  as  there  will  now  be  the  necessity  of  importing  maize  to  cover  home  coosumptioQ  01 
the  coming  in  of  the  autunm  crop. 

Barley  is  a  failure.  There  is  scarcely  one-half  of  last  year's  crop,  of  which  250,000  n 
ric  centners  were  exported,  leaving  a  stock  of  20,000  metric  centners.  There  is  none  avails 
for  export  this  year. 

As  to  lentils,  there  are  unfavomble  repents  from  the  interior,  and  it  is  about  15  per  c 
less  than  last  year.  The  export  of  last  year's  crop  was  unusually  large,  reaching  l5o,c 
metric  cenmers  and  leaving  a  stock  in  the  country  of  about  5,000  metric  centners.  The  qu 
tity  available  for  export  this  year  will  scarcely  reach  50,000  metric  centnen. 
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L  middling  crop  being  tftken  at  100,  this  year's  crop  may  be  estimated  as  follows: 


Crop. 

Percent. 

Crop. 

P^ons. 

t  ..„..« 

80 
los 
zoo 

Bariey- 

Lentils 

so 
90 

I........M 

-" - 

BRITISH   EAST  INDIA. 

"he  wheat  crop  of  1891-92  was,  in  spite  of  the  good  prospects  at  the  beginning,  decidedly 

rorable,  taken  on  the  whole,  and  especially  so  in  regard  to  northern  India. 

1  the  Punjab  the  early  rains  were  sufficient  and  the  acreage  extended.     Up  to  the  middle 

nuary  the  condition  of  plants  was  sound,  but  the  winter  rain  not  setting  in  and  the  ab- 

aUy  high  temperature  of  March  and  April  caused  great  damage  to  largely  extended  areas; 

It  the  crop,  which  at  first  promised  to  be  above  the  average,  has  now  become  one  of  the 

:  that  this  province  has  had  for  years. 

I  the  Northwest  Provinces  and  Oudh  the  early  rains  were  less  satisfactory  than  in  the 

lb,  and  the  acreage  in  no  case  surpassed  the  normal  one.   ^Though  the  winter  rain  was 

id  in  time,  still  it  brought  sufficient  humidity  in  February,  and  an  extraordinarily  good 

leemed  to  be  sure.    These  hopes,  however,  were  disappointed  to  no  small  degree,  as  in 

h  and  April  unusually  hot  winds  occurred,  badly  damaging  wheat,  especially  in  the 

IB  districts,  where  it  ripens  at  a  later  time. 

1  Bengal,  the  year  was  unfavorable  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.     The  dry  weather, 

lately  continuing  from  October  till  the  middle  of  February,  was  a  hindrance  to  sowing 

>revented  the  growing  of  the  plants.    The  rains,  which  set  in  late,  could  not  make  good 

had  been  spoiled,  and,  finally,  the  hot  south  wind,  which  is  so  very  pernicious,  also  set  in. 

1  the  Central  Provinces  less  had  been  cultivated  on  account  of  the  rain  not  setting  in. 

rmal  dryness,  lasting  frt>m  October  to  January,  contributed  to  influence  the  condition  of 

I  most  badly.    In  February  rain  set  in,  holding  out  better  prospects,  and  in  some  parts 

i  ooontry  even  a  frill  crop  might  be  calculated  on.     But  the  early  hot  winds  dried  up  the 

i  kernel,  and  the  crop  must  be  called  a  bad  one. 

I  Berar  the  state  is  the  same  in  every  respect  as  it  is  in  the  Central  Provinces. 

I  the  presidency  of  Bombay  northern  Daccan  displays  good  fields  and  fitvorable  crops 

t  it  has  been  irrigated.    In  southern  Daccan,  where  dryness  nearly  caused  a  famine,  the 

are  simply  a  failure.    In  Sind,  irrigation  was  very  deficient,  and,  in  spite  of  a  larger 
ge,  the  crop  is  bad. 
I  the  whole  of  India,  that  b,  for  those  provinces  and  states  frtnn  which  reports  are  at 

the  acreage  shows  a  decrease  of  2456,000  acres  (9.2  per  cent)  as  compared  with  the 
ftl  average  and  a  decrease  of  2488/xx>  acres  (9.3  per  cent)  as  compared  with  that  of 
rear.  The  acreage  and  yield  will  be  seen  firom  the  tables  below.  The  general  result 
bt  stated  as  follows :  In  the  three  chief  grain-growing  areas,  f .  ^.,  Punjab,  Northwest 
nces,  and  Central  Provinces,  the  acreage  shows  a  decrease  of  910,000  acres  as  com- 
i  with  a  normal  year  and  of  1,900,000  acres  as  compared  with  that  of  last  year,  which, 
ver,  was  mntsnally  large;  the  yidd  of  wheat  shows  a  shortage  of  650,000  tons  (19.2 
ent)  as  compared  with  an  average  crop  and  a  shortage  of  1,018,000  tons  (2a8  per  cent) 
npared  with  last  year's  crop. 

he  nonnal  average  yield  of  an  Indian  wheat  crop  19  estimated  at  6,737,000  tons;  lail 
I  crop  yielded  6,876,000  tons  and  this  year's  only  5,442,000  tooti 
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TahU  ikmring  tht  acrtagt  amd  mtreoM  or  d§crtau  ff  ^wktMi  crwp  0ftMe  iigermi  ^^ 
of  India  im  i8Qi  amd  iSgM, 


NonnaL        x89o-'9z.        i89Z-'9a. 


Increase  or 
oonpared 


Nomal.       Last  ycv. 


Ponjab.. 


NorthwMk  Proviaoai  and  Oudh.. 

Centxml  ProTinoet..^ » 

Bombay ^ 

Slnd 

Benr. m...... ^.........m.... 


Riyptttana.^ 
Other.^....^ 

Total. 


Acre*. 

6,468,000 
4,847,000 
4,971,000 
s,  566,000 
369,000 
9S5f000 
z,66z,ooo 
1,8x9,000 
3,634,000 


Acre*. 

7,074,000 
5,007,000 
4,094,000 
•,393.000 
47*tOOO 
8s7,ooa 
i^504«ooo 
1,507,000 
3,308,000 


AcrtM. 

6,034,000 
4,695,000 
3,751,000 
a, 145,000 
475.000 
887,000 
1,190,000 
1,471,000 
3( •90,000 


—  s-r 

—  S.X 
— ^x«.x 

-X6.4 
+90.8 

—  3 
-08.3 

—19. 1 
— m.5 


Ptr  c$wt. 


—  •■ 


+  «^ 

—  a. 

—  X. 


«6»S44tO0O 


•6,576,000 


•4,088,000 


—  9.0 


—  9- 


TabU  skawimg  thi  yield  and  increast  or  dicrtase  oftht  wMoai  crop  of  the  different  ^rtfm$ui 
of  India  in  iSgi  and  i8gi. 


Thii  ytr,  in  contrMl  with  mott  of  JU  pwdectiiori,  wms  chamctwfatd  by  eyedal  dryiie« 
the  pemidoat  ooofeqaence  of  which  mtde  itself  firit  paiticulacly  in  the  otntnd  put  of  th 
presidencj  of  Mndns»  in  Bombiqry  Deocui,  RAJpotam,  Bengal,  and  in  Bnimah.  Into  thei 
partf  a  livelj  import  of  bteaditnft  took  place,  renaering  almoet  exclottvely  of  rice  and  nul 
let,  partly  became  the  popnlatioD  Htun  doea  not  consume  any  wheat  in  general  and  parti 
becanse  wheat  is  the  deafest  of  breadatoflb.  To  Iheao  rioe  and  miUet  imports  the  chief  wheal 
growing  provinces  have  contribnted  no  inconsiderable  qnantities,  whidi  oenld  not  have  bee 
done  if  there  had  not  been  stored  oeasiderable  stodca  of  the  rich  wheat  crap  of  i890-'9i. 

The  Indian  GoTemment  doaea  ita  offidai  report  of  Jnly  11, 1892,  with  the  fbUowiai 
words : 

«  Should,  bowefer,  in  those  distridi,  the  wot  of  breadstoffii  oontinne  oe  eitead  to  laige 
parts  of  the  country,  a  rite  of  the  priees  must  beeipected,  the  dtvect  oonae^neaee^of  whisl 
would  be  that  wheat  would  be  retained  from  export^  and  the  quanti^  aTailable  ior  txpx 
would  have  to  be  used  for  home  oonsumptioQ." 
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NORTH  AMERICA. 


mOTSD    STATSS. 


"aphk  report  of  tfae  crop  in  the  United  States  by  the  imperial  and  royal  Austro-Hungariali  constilate- 
general  at  New  York — cablegram  of  August  28,  189a.] 

le  wheat  crop  of  last  year  amounted  to  almost  612,000,000  bushels;  this  year  it  is 
520,000,000  bushels. 

le  rye  crop  of  last  year  amounted  to  36,000,000  bushels  j  this  year,  about  29,500,000 
s.  The  quality  is  good.  The  export  during  the  fiscal  year  l89i-'92  was  12,000,000 
Is. 

le  maize  crop  of  last  year  amounted  to  2,000,000,000  bushels  j  this  yearns  crop  is  esti- 
at  1,725,000,000  bushels.     The  quality  is  good.     The  export  during  the  fiscal  years 
*75  to  i89i-*92  was  as  follows; 


Year. 


r-.. 

L... 
> — 


Export. 


Bushels. 
30,000,000 
53,000,000 
73,000,000 
80,000,000 
85,000,000 
98,000,000 
93,000,000 
44,000,000 
40,000,000 


Year, 


i883-'84. 

1 884-' 85. 
1885-86. 
i886-'87. 
i887-'88. 
i888-'89. 

i889-'90- 
i89<>-'9i. 
ia9i-'ga. 


Export. 


BusMs, 

44^800,000 

53,000,000 

65,000,000 

41,500,000 

34,250,000 

69,000,000 

103,000,000 
31,000,000 
76,000,000 


ipbic  report  oa  the  crop  of  Canada  by  the  imperial  and  royal  Austro- Hungarian  consulate-general  at 
Montreal — cablegram  of  August  38,  1892.] 

St  year's  wheat  crop  amounted  to  60,000,000  bushels,  this  year's  to  62,000,000  bushels, 
iiality  is  good.  The  export  during  the  fiscal  year  l89i-'92  amounted  to  500,000  bar- 
flour,  7,500,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  2,000,000  bushels  of  rye. 

HOP-CROP  REPORT. 
A17STRIA-HUNGAR7 , 

t  development  of  the  hop  plant  this  year  has  at  no  time  held  out  any  rich  promises, 
heless  the  state  until  the  middle  of  this  month  was  such  as  to  justify  the  expectation 
e  yield  would  not  be  much  behind  that  of  last  year,  and  that  the  quality  would  be  un- 

exccUent,  as  the  plant  in  general,  and  with  but  few  exceptions,  had  remained  free 
iiseasc  and  vermin.  But  the  quite  uncommon  tropical  heat  of  the  latter  days  has 
It  a  quick  change.  The  plant,  especially  in  lighter  soil,  could  not  sufificiently  with- 
he  abnormal  temperature ;  it  began  to  turn  yellow,  and  complaints  of  copper  rust  were 

Although  the  crop  has  begun,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  give  positive  figures  of  the  result, 
ch,  if  not  all,  will  depend  on  how  soon  the  present  African  heat  will  give  way  to  a 
temperature  and  to  rain. 

t  following  estimate  is  based  on  the  condition  of  the  hop  gardens  and  on  the  sup- 
1  of  an  early  favorable  change  of  the  weather. 

the  Austrian  hop-producing  countries,  Bohemia  is  taking  the  lead  again,  both  in  re- 
\  quantity  and  quality. 

Saatz  only  the  light  soils  could  not  quite  resist  the  tropical  heat,  while  heavy  soil  and 
ituations  have  been  spared  till  now,  so  that  we  may  safely  expect  the  product  to  be 
of  excellent  quality.     At  the  beginning  of  last  week  the  qtiantity  might  still  have  been 
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estimated  at  60,000  to  65,000  centners;  but  to-day  it  could  not  be  estimated  at  a  higber- 
still  considerable — figure  than  50,000  to  55,000  centners. 

Auscha  Rothlande  has  likewise  been  shortened  in  yield,  but  only  on  light  soils  and 
sides;  heavy  soils  are  uninjured.  The  estimate  of  40,000  cwts.  last  week  will  prol 
reach  30,000  to  35,000  cwte. 

Griinlande  will  yield  about  25,000  cwts. 

In  Moravia  the  not  considerable  hop  area  will  yield  about  4,000  cwts. 

Galicia  calculates  on  about  15,000  cwts. 

Upper  Austria  will  have  a  yield  of  about  7,000  to  8,000  cwts.,  which  is  a  somewhat  1 
quantity  than  last  year's. 

Styria's  crop  is  estimated  at  about  12,000  cwts. 

SAATZ  DISTRICT. 

[August  8a,  1893.] 

The  new  plants  of  the  latter  years  did  not  bear  fully  until  this  year ;  consequent! 
hop  acreage  of  Saatz  must  be  considered  essentially  increased,  and  be  estimated  at  about 
hectares.  An  estimate  in  figures  of  this  year's  yield  is  at  present  very  difficult,  so  mu( 
more  so  as  the  condition  of  the  gardens  must  be  considered  quite  unequal.  By  the 
abnormal  heat  of  the  last  ten  days  the  produce  was  forcibly  ripened,  and  the  more  th 
gathered,  the  greater  the  conviction  must  be  that  planters  have  overestimated  the  res 
their  fields.  This  is  fully  founded  on  the  firequent  change  of  temperature  which  the  ] 
had  to  endure  during  the  previous  months  and  by  the  unequal  condition  of  the  plants  ' 
was  caused  thereby. 

While  the  chief  gardens — in  part  the  city  of  Saatz,  Goldbach,  and  Egerthal,  and  al 
better  locations — resisted  better  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  there  are  still  many  that 
much  to  be  wished  for.  In  explanation  thereof,  the  following  period  of  vegetation  12 
sUted: 

Cultivation  began  somewhat  later  in  spring,  and  especially  the  young  sprouts  of  the 
that  had  been  trimmed  later  had  to  suffer  from  the  cool  temperature  of  May.  Not  t 
warmer  weather  at  the  beginnmg  of  June,  in  connection  with  rain  showers,  was  veg( 
promoted  somewhat  more  vigorously.  But  the  unequal  growth  itself  could  not  be  ei 
equalized,  so  much  the  less  as  the  nights  were  mostly  cool,  and  during  daytime  the 
suffered  from  high  temperature  and  from  hot  winds.  The  necessity  of  constant  and  n 
temperature  and  of  abundant  rains  became  more  and  more  urgent ;  but  unfortunatel] 
tarried  too  long. 

In  early  locations  the  plant,  m  consequence  of  the  warm  weather  of  July,  displa 
great  number  of  buds,  which,  however,  blossomed  too  slowly  in  consequence  of  w 
rain,  and  in  the  middle  of  July  a  late  picking  was  to  be  expected.  In  later  locatioi 
plant  developed  more  slowly,  showed  fine,  but  not  too  many,  side  sprigs  and  rather  1 
number  of  buds ;  hence  the  generally  prevailing  opinion  was  that,  by  the  setting  in  of 
dant  rain  showers  in  the  beginning  of  this  month,  a  crop  equaling  about  that  of  last  year 
be  secured.  To  this  must  be  ascribed  that  at  that  time  the  general  condition  of  the  bo 
was  reported  as  very  favorable ;  but  the  tropical  heat  of  the  last  ten  days — ^36®  to  41^ 
mur  (112®  to  125®  F.)  has  caused  a  change.  In  light  soils  and  less  good  gardens  th 
usually  high  temperature  was  of  bad  effect,  as  the  appearance  of  rust  was  to  be  obs 
and  injurious  effects  and  a  reduction  of  the  yield  was  caused.  Hence,  picking  had 
forced  in  those  districts,  while  in  late  locations  it  did  not  become  general  before  the  2 
this  month. 

In  regard  to  the  quantity,  the  Saatz  district  has  been  less  successful  than  last  year, 
plant,  as  mentioned  before,  was  wanting  in  richly  bearing  fruit  sprigs,  and  the  tropical  1 
the  latter  weeks  causing  great  damage  here  and  there.  The  crop  can  be  estimated  0 
a  weak  half  yield.  If  6  to  7  cwts.  are  taken  per  hectare,  this  would  make  a  yield  of 
45,000  to  50,000  cwts.    Of  course,  the  weather  of  the  next  ten  to  fourteen  days,  that 
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IS  piddng  lasts,  may  not  only  preserve,  bat  also  promote,  the  yield,  as  cool  weather  and 
lant  rains  will  cause  a  more  perfect  development  and  so  increase  the  yield. 
1  regard  to  the  quality  of  this  year's  produce,  only  the  best  can  be  stated.  The  present 
xatore  promotes  the  development  and  ripening  of  the  rundle  and  increases  the  formation 
tulin,  making  the  product  rich  m  quality.  Here  and  there  the  hops  have  suffered  from 
inds  and  the  abnormally  high  temperature  of  the  last  ten  days,  and  in  some  places  the 
leaves  mnch  to  be  wished  for. 

AUSCRA  DISTRICT. 

[August  83, 189*.] 

>r  many  years  the  hop  plant  has  not  mdeigone  so  many  changes  as  it  has  this  year,  as  dor- 
e  whole  period  of  development  hopes  and  fears  were  entertained  by  tnms,  and  even  to- 
f  hen  picking  has  already  begun,  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  judgment  of  the  result, 
lie  first  period  of  the  growth  was  not  particularly  flavored  by  the  dryness  of  the  spring 
ler;  the  plant  was  not  so  vigorous  and  had  not  so  many  sprigs  as  it  has  in  years  of  a 
ield.  Complaints  of  vermin  were  heard,  too,  which  did  not  cease  until  after  the  setting 
the  longed-for  and  abundant  thundershowers  of  July.  The  plant  seemed  refreshed  and 
irated,  the  blight  has  disappeared,  and  hopes  for  a  good,  if  not  a  rich,  middling  crop 
1st  year's  were  justified  and  probably  would  have  been  fulfilled,  too,  if  the  tropical  heat 
!  last  week  had  not  brought  a  new  and  very  dangerous  enemy  to  the  much-tried  plant, 
opper  rust,  which  is  apt,  as  it  has  often  done  before,  to  lessen,  if  not  wholly  to  destroy, 
addest  hopes  ci  the  hop-growers  in  the  very  last  moment.  As  yet  it  has  appeared 
f  in  the  hill  lands,  but  will  seize  the  plains,  too,  if  the  drought  continues  any  longer; 
is  enfondng  a  hastened  picking,  which  has  commenced  with  the  greatest  efforts.  To- 
loads  are  appearing,  and,  should  they  bring  the  longed-for  rain,  the  damage  may  still  be 
ed;  bat  the  yield  will  fall  short  of  last  3rear's  by  at  least  one-fourth. 
be  same  thing  that  has  been  said  here  of  the  Rothlande  is  to  be  said  of  Saatz,  which 
sen  visited  by  the  same  calamity;  and  from  most  of  the  other  European  hop-growing 
ries  similar  complaints  are  heard. 

be  stocks  of  1891  have  been  used  np  by  consumption,  England  and  America  included, 
itter,  in  consequence  of  lai^er  consumption  and  its  crop  of  1892  being  estimated  at 
D  bales  less,  will  have  to  dispose  of  a  reduced  quantity  for  export 

UPFKR    AUSTRIA. 

[Rohrbach  and  the  a<!Qoiiigiiig  places  of  the  MQhlkreis  (mill  diatrict)~August  ao,  1899.] 

I  general  the  hop  plant  tins  year  is  not  so  well  developed  as  it  was  last  year.  Retarded 
i  continued  cold  of  May  and  June,  hops  have  rarely  attained  the  full  pole  height,  nor 
they  any  vigorous  side  sprigs.  Still,  the  plant,  until  lately,  seldom  remained  so  free  fipom 
D  and  diseases  as  it  has  done  this  year.  But  by  the  continued,  extraordinary  heat  of  the 
days  this  favorable  state  has  been  essentially  changed  for  the  worse,  and  in  many  gardens 
r  rost,  honeydew,  black  rot,  etc.,  have  appeared. 

ddng  of  eariy  hops  has  already  begun.  There  is  a  good  quality,  but  a  small  yield, 
hops  developed  well  during  blossoming  time,  but  the  present  heat  is  injurious  to 
nnation  of  the  umbels,  which  remain  small  and  of  poor  appearance, 
rain  does  not  set  in  within  one  or  two  days,  cooling  off  the  high  temperature,  the  crop 
sing  so  well  a  few  days  ago  will  lose  considerably  both  in  regard  to  quantity  and  to 
y.     Already  the  yield  is  estimated  at  one-third  less  than  that  of  last  year. 


ennany  has  suffered  in  the  same  manner  as  Austria  did  from  the  heat  of  those  latter 

The  yield,  which  last  week  had  been  estimated  at  500,000  cwts. — the  same  quantity 

t  year — has  here,  too,  been  reduced  and  will  by  no  means  reach  the  yield  of  last  year's 
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FRANCE  AND  BBLGIUM. 

France^  and  also  Belgium,  calculates  on  half  a  crop. 

RUSSIA. 

Russia,  the  produce  of  which  was  of  no  significance  to  the  markets  before  last  jeai 
suffered  much  from  hail  and  diseases  and  will  not  reach  by  far  last  year's  crop  either  in  q 
or  in  quantity. 

BMGLAKD. 

As  almost  eveiy  year,  so  this  year  too,  complaints  of  mold  and  vermin  were  beard 
several  parts  of  the  large  hop  domain.  A  part  of  the  yield  will  be  discolored  and  uns 
while  the  good  locations  (east  and  middle  Kent)  will  probably  be  satisfactory.  Th( 
acreage  has  increased  somewhat,  and,  provided  the  weather  remains  fiavorable,  this  year': 
is  estimated  at  about  450,000  to  480,000  quarters,  against  440,000  quarters  last  ytwr.  ] 
must  be  considered  that  gathering  begins  late  in  England,  as  late  hops  are  only  in  hh 
now. 

UNITSD  STATES. 

Of  the  Western  States,  Washington  and  Oregon  suffered  much  from  vermin  ant 
have  a  smaller  yield  than  last  year ;  but  the  Eastern  States  and  California  have  good 
pects.  The  American  yield  of  the  crop  will  probably  be  correctly  estimated  at  90,000 
for  the  West  coast  and  at  120,000  to  130,000  bales  (of  about  90  kilograms)  for  the  E 
States. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  assume  that  the  weather  calamities,  as  several  times  mentioiM 
fore,  will  cause  a  great  difference  in  the  qualities.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  above,  tli 
not  too  great  a  crop  to  be  exp>ected  in  regard  to  quantity.     The  stocks  of  1891  are  ezha 

Demands  will  probably  come  at  an  early  date,  as  the  hot  weather  caused  a  laiga 
sumption  of  beer. 

SECOND  GENERAL  HOP-CROP  REPORT. 
[August  Mp  1893.] 

To  the  favorable  weather,  moderate  frosts,  abundant  snow  cover,  and  the  timely  1 
rains  is  due  that  at  the  beginning  of  work  in  the  hop  gardens  the  plant  was  (bund  to 
wintered  well,  showing  vigorous  young  shoots.  Complaints  of  rotting  plants  were  nun 
of  damage  done  by  vermin  little  was  to  be  observed  on  the  Continent.  Until  toward  tl 
of  May  rather  cool  temperatures  and,  in  some  places,  frosts  prevailed,  causing  the  g 
to  be  retarded.  With  the  end  of  May  came  summer  weather,  and  as  fructifying  nam 
not  wanting,  a  great  part  of  the  g^dens  made  up  for  time  lost,  becoming  of  nominal  and 
appearance,  while  another  part — especially  light  soil  or  old  plants — remained  weak  1 
vine.  July  brought  much  rain,  but  the  average  temperature  was  very  low,  so  that  fire 
sides  complaints  were  heard  that  the  side  sprigs,  which  are  the  chief  bearers  of  blossoo 
rundles,  did  not  develop  so  well  as  in  other  normal  good  years.  Still,  the  condition 
plant,  especially  after  the  abundant  rains  of  the  beginning  of  August,  was  quite  satisfad 
that  time,  and,  in  consideration  of  the  great  many  buds,  a  good,  though  not  a  brilliant 
might  be  expected.  But  about  a  week  ago  there  set  in  a  continued  and  so  tropical  a  heal 
ing  up  to  to-day,  that  at  this  moment  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  late  hops,  in  spite  of  the 
dant  buds,  will  reach  a  normal  development  of  the  rundles ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  t 
a  change  of  weather,  i.  e.,  nrach  rain  and  warm  nights,  does  not  shortly  set  in,  the  gi 
which  have  remained  sound  as  yet,  will  fall  a  sacrifice  to  copper  rust  caused  by  the  hei 

The  early  hop  districts,  especially  Bohemia,  Styria,  a  part  of  Wiirtemberg,  and  Baden 
mostly  developed  produce  already  ripe  for  picking,  so  that  these  areas  will  be  injured 
and,  according  to  the  present  condition  of  the  plant,  based  on  good  information,  the  foIl< 
estimation  may  be  given. 

Austria  has  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  its  crop,  as  in  Bohemia  the  Saatz  hop-gr 
district  will  yield  about  50,000  cwts. ;  the  Auscha  Rothlande  and  GrOnlande,  aboat  6o,00G 
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le  crop  of  the  Saatz  district  in  1891  amounted  to  75,cxx>  cwls.);  Galicia  calculates  on  about 
,000  cwts.;  StjTia,  7,000  cwts.;  Upper  Austria,  8,000  cwts.;  and  Moravia  and  the  other 
5wn  lands,  together  with  Hungary,  are  estimated  at  the  total  amount  of  about  10,000  cwts. 

In  Bavaria  the  quantity  of  this  year's  yield  will  not  be  less  than  last  year's.  The  condi- 
n  of  the  hill  lands  and  the  Spalt  district  is  particularly  fine.  A  larger  yield  is  expected 
m  last  year's.  Hollitau  will  have  about  the  same  crop  as  last  year;  but  the  Franconian 
tricts  and  the  Aichgrunde  are  of  inferior  standing  and  will  have  a  considerable  shortage, 
te  total  yield  of  Bavaria  is  estimated  at  220,000  to  240,000  cwts. 

In  Wiirtemburg  and  Baden,  in  spite  of  a  pretty  satisfactory  condition  of  the  plants,  the 
antity  of  last  year's  crop  will  not  be  fully  reached.  The  former  country  is  estimated  at 
out  60,000  cwts.;  the  latter  at  about  50,000  cwts.  The  Reichslande,  too,  will  have  a  short- 
2,  and  will  scarcely  get  more  than  65,000  cwts.  The  A  It  mark  had  complained  of  the  weak 
idition  of  the  plants  from  the  very  beginning,  while  in  Posen  the  plant  had  to  suffer  from 
mess  for  some  time,  and  complaints  of  copper  rust  are  heard.  The  yield  of  these  two 
>vinces,  together  with  the  other  hop -growing  provinces  of  Fnissia  may  be  estimated  at 
>ut  35,000  cwts. 

France  will  have  about  the  same  quantity  as  in  1891,  z.  ^.,  about  500,000  cwts.;  and 
Igium,  where  the  condiuon  of  plants  is  better,  will  harvest  about  90,000  cwts. 

Russia  expects  a  little  less  than  last  year,  as  the  plant  does  not  stand  particularly  fine  in 
(Ihynia ;  but  in  Poland  it  is  well  developed.  The  crop  is  estimated  at  about  70,000  to 
,000  poods,  f.  e.f  about  25,000  cwts. 

In  the  slate  of  the  first  vegetation  the  weather  was  essentially  different  in  England  from 
Lt  on  the  Continent.  While  here  rain  was  wanting  in  general,  England  at  the  beginning 
nplained  of  too  much  wet,  from  which  the  plant  was  suffering.  Of  late,  too,  prospects 
re  less  favorable,  so  that  while  a  few  weeks  ago  the  yield  had  been  estimated  at  7  to  9 
alters  per  acre,  the  estimate  has  now  been  reduced  to  400,000  quarters. 

JULIUS  GOLDSCHMIDT, 

Consul-  General* 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Vienna^  September  20,  i8g2* 


AMERICANS   IN    LIVERPOOL. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  SHERMAN. 

I  regret  that  my  replies  to  the  questions  relating  to  Americans  residing 
and  passing  through  this  district  can  not  be  complete.  Such  statistics, 
►wever,  as  are  available  I  inclose  in  response  to  instruction. 

The  number  of  passengers  can  be  obtained  only  from  the  records  of  the 
?amship  companies,  but  they  can  do  no  more  than  estimate  the  percentage 
Americans. 

The  number  of  Americans  residing  during  the  past  year  in  the  Liverpool 
»nsular  district  was  twenty  registered  at  the  consulate  and  thirty  estimated. 

The  average  number  of  Americans  resident  per  year  during  the  past  ten 
ars  in  the  Liverpool  consular  district  is  estimated  at  thirty. 

The  number  of  transient  Americans  arriving  at  and  departing  from  the 
iverpool  consular  district  during  the  past  year  it  is  impossible  to  give  with 
\y  degree  of  accuracy.  There  arrived  at  this  port  from  the  United  States 
J, 043  saloon,  13,209  second  cabin,  and  49,057  steerage  passengers  during 
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the  year  1891,  and  26,416  saloon,  18,579  second  cabin,  and  1439675  steer- 
age passengers  departed  for  the  United  States. 

Of  these  the  steamship  companies  estimate  that  of  the  saloon  passengers 
from  65  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  second  cabin  10  per  cent,  and  of  the  steerage 
not  over  2  per  cent  were  Americans. 

Of  the  number  of  transient  Americans  arriving  at  and  departing  from  the 
Liverpool  consular  district  during  the  past  ten  years  there  are  no  statistics 
available  without  greater  expense  than  I  feel  authorized  to  incur. 

The  approximate  aggregate  amount  paid  by  the  Bank  of  Liverpool 
(limited)  under  circular  letters  of  credit  to  American  travelers  passing  through 
Liverpool  for  the  year  ended  April  30,  1892  (drafts  and  circular  notes  not 
included)  was  ;^3i,ooo  (|i55,ooo);  by  Baring  Bros.  &  Co.,  ;^io,88o 
(154*400);  total,  j^4i,88o  (1209,400).  The  other  Liverpool  banks  state 
that  their  payments  have  been  unimportant. 

THOMAS  H.  SHERMAN, 

Consul 

United  States  Consulate, 

Liverpool f  June  20,  i8g2. 


HONGKONG  STATISTIG& 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  SIMONS, 
HONGKONG  A  FREE  PORT. 

The  difficulties  attending  the  preparation  of  a  report  upon  the  commerce 
of  Hongkong,  in  the  absence  of  custom-house  statistics  or  of  any  system  of 
registration  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  colony,  can  be  appreciated 
only  after  personal  experience.  Hongkong  is  a  "  free  port "  *  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  words,  and  every  attempt  to  introduce  such  registration  is 
strongly  opposed  by  the  merchants  of  all  classes,  who  fear  that  such  a  step 
would  lead  to  troublesome  restrictions  upon  trade,  and  ultimately,  perhaps, 
to  the  establishment  of  a  custom-house  and  the  levying  of  customs  duties. 
So  strong  is  this  belief  that  when  the  present  governor,  Sir  William  Rob- 
inson, shortly  after  his  arrival,  proposed  the  enactment  of  an  ordinance  to 
make  such  registration  compulsory,  the  Hongkong  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
in  view  of  the  public  importance  of  the  question,  brought  it  before  the  an- 

*  I  am  constantly  receiving  letters  from  Americaa  exporters  inquiring  the  dnty  leried  on  Tmrioos  nrtideaat 
Hongkong,  and,  in  riew  of  this  drcumstanoe,  I  beliere  that  the  fact  that  Hongkong  is  a  free  port  can  not  be 
too  strongly  insisted  upon,  especially  as  I  discovered  in  the  commercial  rdaticms  of  the  United  States  forstSf 
some  statemenu  on  this  subject  so  misleading  that  they  ought  not  to  be  left  uncontradicted. 

The  writer  says  that  the  former  duty  on  kerosene  oil  was  40  cents  a  case,  but  that  latdy  a  further  UUn  tax 
of  80  cents  a  case  has  been  levied,  and  that  both  taxes  are  collected  at  Hongkong,  which  has  hitherto  been  a 
free  port,  but  has  now  apparently  become  a  customs  station  for  the  Chinese  Government.  Now,  as  a  matter 
of  fiftct,  Hongkong  has  never  ceased  to  be  a  free  port,  and  the  explanation  of  the  kerosene  tax  b  very  simple. 
As  I  have  stated  in  this  report,  the  office  of  the  Kowloon  customs  station  is  located  in  Hongjkong,  and,  as  all 
oil  carried  into  the  interior  in  junks  has  to  pay  duty  at  Kowloon,  it  naturally  follows  that  the  pajrments  are 
actually  made  at  Hongkong.  This,  however,  has  no  connection  with  the  colonial  government,  but  is  pordy 
a  matter  of  convenknca  to  jhippeit. 
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lal  general  meeting  of  its  members,  held  on  May  5,  1892,  when  the  follow- 
g  resolution  was  unanimously  carried: 

That  the  chamber  of  commerce  is  of  opinion  that  the  proposal  to  obtain  returns  of  cargo 
m  vessels  coming  in  and  going  out  of  this  harbor  will,  if  adopted,  prove  detrimental  to 
;  interests  of  this  colony ;  therefore,  it  recommends  the  Government  to  abandon  the  idea  of 
acting  such  a  measure  as  law  in  this  colony. 

On  the  governor's  expressing  surprise  at  any  opposition  to  so  simple  a 
oposal,  having  for  its  aim  nothing  beyond  the  recording  of  trade  statistics, 
lich  in  one  form  or  another  is  carried  out  in  almost  every  port  of  the 
itish  possessions,  and  requesting  the  chamber  of  commerce  to  state  its 
asons  for  such  opposition,  he  was  answered  that — 

Apart  from  its  excellent  and  commodious  harbor,  Hongkong,  when  first  occupied,  was 
ispicuous  chiefly  by  the  disadvantages  under  which  it  labored  as  a  seat  of  any  extended 
nmerce.  Being  an  island  of  very  limited  area,  producing  nothing,  and  having  no  large 
ritory  immediately  connected  with  it,  the  principle  was  clear  from  the  first  that  only  by 
icions  fostering,  exceptional  treatment,  and  absolute  freedom  as  a  port  could  such  a  place 
sr  become  an  emporium  of  any  description  of  trade. 

As  the  most  hnportant  part  of  such  treatment  it  was  recognized  that  not  only  must  the 
ony  be  constituted  a  free  port,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term — exemption  from 
itoms  duties — but  this  freedom  must  also  include,  so  far  as  consistent  with  good  order,  an 
ire  absence  of  restrictions  in  all  matters  connected  with  shipping,  trade,  and  trading  opera - 

OS. 

To  its  inomunity  from  customs  dues  and  the  comparative  absence  of  vexatious  regulations 
I  existence  and  growth  of  Hongkong  as  a  colony  are  in  a  great  measure  due.  *  *  * 
ieed,  it  is  rather  a  port  of  general  influence  and  the  protection  of  the  general  trade  in  the 
inese  seas  than  a  colony  in  the  ordinary  sense.  The  bulk  of  the  business  carried  on  here 
ludes  something  different  from  mere  buying  and  selling;  it  has  been  created  by,  and  is 
>endent  for  its  existence  upon,  the  exceptional  facilities  aflfbrded  for  the  free  and  unim- 
ied  handling  of  goods.  Therefore,  regulations  which  will  hamper  or  in  any  way  render 
5  more  troublesome  and  tedious  are  directly  prejudicial  to  the  main  interests  of  the  colony. 

These  observations  apply  with  especial  force  to  the  Chinese,  numbers  of  whom  have  been 
racted  to  this  colony  by  the  promise  and  the  belief  that  their  trade  would  be  free  from 
ablesome  restrictions,  and  who  can  with  greater  facility  than  Europeans  transfer  their  busi- 
es to  tlie  adjacent  Chinese  territory  or  to  neighboring  ports  if  they  think  that  vexatious 
;islation  is  likely  to  be  adopted  in  this  port. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  with  such  opposition  it  is  not  likely  that  regis- 
ition  will  make  much  progress  for  some  years  to  come. 

Not  only,  therefore,  are  the  data  lacking  from  which  to  compile  an  ae- 
rate commercial  report,  but  even  the  movement  of  merchandise  to  the 
fferent  ports  from  Hongkong,  the  trade  center  of  the  East,  can  be  only 
iproximately  determined,  while  the  sources  of  origin  of  the  various  articles 
affecting  the  different  countries  remain  unknown,  except,  perhaps,  as  they 
ipear  in  the  private  ledgers  of  the  different  mercantile  houses. 

EXPORTS  TO   THE   UNITED    STATES. 

While,  therefore,  it  would  be  both  interesting  and  desirable  to  make  a 
itical  comparison  between  the  United  States  and  other  countries  as  regards 
eir  trade  with  Hongkong  for  a  series  of  years,  that  is  manifestly  impracti- 
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cable,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  only  absolutely  accurate  commercial  i\ 
mation  which  I  can  supply  is  confined  to  the  exports  from  Hongkong  t( 
United  States,  as  obtainable  from  the  invoices  on  file  in  this  consulate. 
The  following  statement,  compiled  from  the  record  of  invoices  of  g 
exported  to  the  United  States  from  Hongkong,  shows  the  total  value  of 
article  for  the  years  1889  and  1891  and  the  increase  or  the  decrease  in 
latter  year.  I  have  selected  1 889  rather  than  1 890  for  purposes  of  compa 
with  1 89 1,  in  order  to  show  as  far  as  possible  what  effect,  if  any,  the  pn 
tariff  has  had  on  the  importation  of  each  article  into  the  United  States 

Tad/e  shewing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  Hongkong  to  the  United  States  f 

years  i88g  and  i8gi. 


Axtidef. 


1889. 


X89X. 


Caraphor-wood  trunks.. 

Cattia „ 

China  ware 

Qothing.. 

Coflfee 

Curios « 

Fans „ 

Firecrackers... 

fish  neu 

Hair,  human^ 

Hau 

Matting 

Medicine.... 

Nutmeg... 

oa. 

Opium: 

Crude 

Prepared ..~ 


Paper 

Pepper 

Penonal  effects.. 

Preserves..... 

Provisions 

Quicksilver. 

Flasks.. 

Rattan 

Rice 

Rope «».., 

Sago. 

Shoes. 

Silk. 

Goods 

Sugar. 

Stmdries. 

Tapioca  flour 

Tea 

Timber...... 

Tin „ 

Tobacco.. 

Wine 


Total.. 


89,509 
3,407 
»oa,95i 
x,X45 
a,  05s 
13, as© 
156,4x1 

4,333 

Sao 

a,  494 

37a,ai6 

S9»o4a 

•     4»4xx 

a5x,79a 


#370 
«7,538 
4,767 
ao7,3X7 
3,3aa 
4,576 
7,507 
x6,340 

a,  563 


#5,<a9 
x,36o 
3,366 
a,x77 


100,463 

•9,813 

"p735 
xo,889 
8,050 
3,831 
406,057 
5,8a4 
a,a67 

3X,097 

830,098 

X90 

x,xo4 

59,«85 
x,x64,490 
x50,6ao 
9,089 
x69,403 
49,0x5 
100,725 

3,09X 

50 

35,a8o 
99,935 


3,693 
xox,046 
53,490 

9,1X9 

a64,6x3 

5,700 
541.565 


,«99 


X9,89X 
5,700 

4ax,xoa 


>a,357 
5,a78 

X97 

5,349 
498,74a 
66,031 
a,x39 
a3,o7S 
891, xa3 


6tt 


9,XX8 

99,685 

60,907 


6x,o95 


58,44a 


^,397 
4x3,648 
X39,58i 

3X,945 
127,076 


404,559 


a6,3sx 


47,770 
99,605 


x9,49o 

380 


4,374,840 


3,69X,so4 


',046,78a 
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In  the  case  of  refined  sugar  the  effect  of  the  reduction  of  duty  is  dis- 
ctly  seen  in  the  increase  from  §9,089  in  1889  to  ^41 3,648  in  1891,  and, 
ce  the  largest  refinery  contemplates  enlarging  its  capacity  so  as  to  increase 
output  2,000  piculs  (133  tons)  a  day,  there  in  every  prospect  that  in  the 
Lr  future  the  figures  will  show  a  still  larger  increase.  Prepared  opium  is 
only  other  article  which  shows  a  very  large  increase,  notwithstanding  the 
reased  duty,  while  the  increased  exportations  of  quicksilver,  rice,  and 
have  apparently  little  or  no  connection  with  the  tariff.  On  the  other 
id,  the  total  disappearance  of  raw  silk  from  the  records  and  the  great  de- 
ase  in  firecrackers,  silk  goods,  and  matting  are  only  to  be  accounted  for 
the  supposition  that  the  trade  in  these  articles  has  been  wholly  or  largely 
?cted  to  Canton,  although  in  the  case  of  matting  the  growing  popularity 
[  increased  importation  of  the  thick,  soft  Japanese  matting  may  have  had 
le  effect  in  reducing  the  export  of  the  Chinese  article  to  the  United  States. 
Statistics  as  to  the  share  taken  by  each  flag  in  the  export  trade  from 
ngkong  to  the  United  States  in  the  years  i88g  and  1891  may  prove  in- 
sting. 

U  sh&wing  the  value  of  the  exports  from  Hongkong  to  the  United  States  by  each  flag  in 

i88q  and  i8gi. 


FUg. 

1891. 

1889. 

^.966 

453.243 

271,529 

531,710 

3,393,09a 

564 

*6S,S33 

133, 505 

ish_ 

i-739#i04 

104,382 

a. 333. 637 

9.679 

esc « , 

r  FiiiropBJiii..  L,,.,, 

Total 

3,691,104 

4,374,840 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  large  increase  in  the  English  exports  in 
(I  is  almost  solely  due  to  the  one  article  of  refined  sugar,  while  the  increase 
;he  Portuguese  figures  is  also  owing  chiefly  to  one  article — prepared  opium. 
;  share  taken  by  American  vessels  in  the  total  carrying  trade  from  Hong- 
ig  to  other  countries  in  189 1  amounted  to  only  26. 7  per  cent  of  the  total, 

jped  in  American  bottoms 1^989,008 

>ped  in  foreign  bottoms 2,702,096 

Total 3,691,104 

The  returns  of  the  Chinese  customs  station  at  Kowloon  (whose  office  is 
ated  in  Hongkong)  give  some  idea  of  the  passage  of  merchandise  through 
latter  port,  but  it  must  alwa)rs  be  remembered  that  there  are  two  other 
tes  between  Hongkong  and  the  interior  of  China,  viz,  by  way  of  Canton 
I  Lappa,  respectively;  and,  since  trade  will  naturally  seek  the  channel 
it  obstructed  by  taxation  at  the  time,  it  follows  that  the  increase  and  de- 
ase,  or  even  the  total  disappearance,  of  a  particular  article  from  the 
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Kowloon  returns  for  any  given  year  is  no  indication  of  the  actual  quan 
of  that  article  passing  through  Hongkong.  For  instance,  up  to  last  year 
bulk  of  the  rice  and  paddy  required  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  Quang-T 
province,  and  which  amounts  to  nearly  25  per  cent  of  the  whole  trad< 
Kowloon,  came  from  Cochin  China  and  Siam  and  was  all  landed  or  tr 
shipped  at  Hongkong  into  junks  in  which  it  was  carried  into  the  interioi 
way  of  Kowloon;  but  in  1891,  the  Siamese  rice  crop  being  short,  the  < 
ciency  was  supplied  by  Chinese  rice  from  the  Yangtse  Valley,  all  of  which 
sent  into  the  interior  in  steamers  by  way  of  Canton,  causing  a  decline  in 
Kowloon  figures  of  over  2,500,000  piculs,  valued  at  4,000,000  taeb.  Ag 
there  was  a  falling  off  in  kerosene  in  1891  at  Kowloon  of  over  500,000  U 
although  the  total  kerosene  trade  of  southern  China  for  1891  was  9,226, 
gallons,  or  an  increase  over  1890  of  nearly  2,500,000  gallons.  This  wa 
consequence  of  the  action  of  the  Chinese  provincial  authorities  impo 
upon  kerosene  carried  in  native  junks  the  heavy  ''  battery  tax"  of  40  c 
a  case,  thus  driving  the  kerosene  trade  from  junks  (passing  through  Kowlc 
to  river  steamers  entering  by  way  of  Canton,  which  pay  no  battery 
being  under  the  protection  of  foreign  flags.  This  result  of  their  ac 
alarmed  the  Chinese  authorities,  and  they  subsequently  reduced  the  bat 
tax  on  junk-borne  oil  to  20  cents  a  case  and  endeavored  to  make  an  ill 
discrimination  in  favor  of  the  junks  in  the  case  of  oil  sent  into  the  intc 
by  foreign  merchants  under  transit  passes,  an  action  which  was  the  sul 
of  determined  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  merchants  and  le 
an  extended  correspondence  between  the  Hongkong  Chamber  of  Comm 
and  the  British  minister  at  Peking;  and  this  proving  unavailing,  thechao 
laid  its  grievances  before  the  home  secretary. 

The  outward  carriage  of  tea,  on  the  other  hand,  was  diverted  in  1 
from  the  river  steamers  to  the  junks  by  an  action  on  the  part  of  the  Chi 
authorities  similar  in  kind,  but  opposite  in  effect  to  that  which  drove  k 
sene  from  the  junks  to  the  steamers,  and  consequently  the  tea  trade  of  £ 
loon  increased  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  total  increase  of  the  whol 
southern  China,  being  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  decrease  at  Can 

Nor  is  the  revenue  collected  at  Kowloon  a  fair  indication  of  the  I 
volume  of  the  trade,  since  more  than  60  per  cent  of  all  the  imports  or 
ports  go  or  come  by  way  of  Canton,  paying  duty  at  that  port  and  pas 
Kowloon  free,  while  exports  pay  half  their  likin  at  the  port  of  shipment 

Again,  opium  shows  in  the  Kowloon  statistics  a  decrease  of  over  150. 
taels  in  1891  from  the  figures  of  1890,  but  this  is  more  than  compens 
for  by  increased  importations  by  steamer  via  Canton, 
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The  following  table  forcibly  illustrates  what  has  been  said  concerning 
;e,  kerosene,  and  opium,  notably  the  two  former ; 


Articles. 

1888. 

1889. 

Z890. 

1891. 

re  and  paddy : 

To  Canton  by  steamer. „....» .....piculs... 

Through  Kowloon  by  junk do 

Through  Lappa  by  junk do...... 

1,431,377 
618,004 

63,074 

1,837,137 

X, 975. 373 

85,172 

1,549, 2*3 

7,045,701 

118,818 

4,400,586 

4,459.734 

151,752 

Total,. ...^ do 

3,"2,355 

3,887,68a 

8,713,74a 

9,013,073 

rosene  oil : 

Through  Rowloon  by  junk„ « gallons... 

By  steamer  to  Canton do 

3,9x3,115 

8,456 

4,511,180 
48,063 

6,814,449 

85,790 

4,636,383 

4,639,971 

Total-.« « « do 

a# 930, 571 

4,559,242 

6,840,239 

9,276,354 

um : 
At  Canton ,« « piculs... 

13,115 
3,851 
1,811 

"#«70 

2,453 
1,963 

II,8l3 

x,8io 
3,090 

13,788 

1,447 

1,881 

At  Kowloon „ do 

At  Lappa ». do 

Total do 

»7.777 

16,685 

15,7" 

16, X16 

The  total  value  of  the  goods  exported  from  Kowloon  to  Hongkong  in 
91  was  17,016,926  taels,  as  against  14,840,669  taels  in  1890,  or  an  in- 
case of  over  2,000,000  taels.  As  already  explained,  half  of  this  increase 
due  to  the  change  in  the  carriage  of  tea  by  junks,  instead  of  by  steamers 
heretofore. 

That  there  has  been  a  real  increase  in  the  export  of  tea,  however,  and 
t  merely  a  nominal  increase  at  the  expense  of  Canton  is  proved  by  the 
:t  that,  while  the  falling  off  in  the  export  of  tea  by  steamers  at  Canton  was 
s  than  38,000  piculs,  the  increase  of  the  export  of  tea  by  junks  from 
>wloon  was  over  57,000  piculs,  representing  an  actual  independent  in- 
case of  nearly  20,000  piculs,  valued  at  about  370,000  taels. 

The  export  of  raw  silk  was  4,424  piculs,  valued  at  a  little  over  1,460,000 
;ls,  an  increase  over  1890  of  more  than  25  per  cent.     This  is  largely  due 

the  erection  of  steam  looms  at  Macao  in  189 1,  which  consume  a  large 
lount  of  raw  material.  About  50  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  came  from 
tnton  ;  about  13  per  cent  from  Chautsan,  south  of  Canton;  about  5^ 
r  cent  from  Swatow ;  about  3 J^  per  cent  from  Taiping,  in  the  Tungkin 
itricts;  about  4  per  cent  from  Konginumu,  west  of  Macao;  2}^  per  cent 
>m  Hoion  ;  2}4  per  cent  each  from  Kowhong,  Shiklung,  and  Sanon ;  and 
e  remaining  12  per  cent  from  sixty-two  other  places. 

As  shown  in  the  preceding  table,  the  total  importation  of  opium  in  1891 
LS  only  1,447  piculs,  a  falling  off  of  20  per  cent  from  the  figures  of  1890. 
it,  as  previously  explained,  this  is  chiefly  due  to  the  increased  importa- 
>ns  by  way  of  Canton  in  the  river  steamers,  largely  owing  to  the  discon- 
luance  of  the  privilege  formerly  granted  to  junks  of  being  towed  by  steam 
inches  and  the  consequent  increased  risk  of  the  carriage  by  junks. 

The  diminution  in  the  importation  of  opium  through  Kowloon  can  not 

attributed  to  any  increase  in  smuggling  in  1891  as  compared  with  1890. 
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On  the  contrary,  the  Kowloon  authorities  declare  that  there  was  less  smug- 
gling in  1 89 1  than  in  any  previous  year,  though  it  doubtless  still  exists  to 
some  extent.  Almost  all  the  opium  smuggling  on  a  large  scale  is  done  in 
small  boats,  which  leave  the  harbor  at  night.  This  has  been  to  some  extent 
remedied  by  a  new  ordinance,  passed  in  Hongkong  toward  the  end  of  1891, 
one  clause  of  which  forbids  the  departure  of  junks  at  night  from  the  waters 
of  the  colony  except  by  special  permission. 

Patna  opium  formed  77  per  cent  of  the  total  Kowloon  importations  and 
Malwa  about  15  per  cent. 

The  Kowloon  returns,  however,  as  before  explained,  are  insufficient  of 
themselves  to  give  any  idea  of  the  trade  of  Hongkong.  They  must  be 
taken  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Lappa  and  Canton.  The  United  States 
consul  at  Canton  has  doubtless  supplied  the  latter,  and  those  of  Lappa  will 
be  found  in  the  "  Report  and  Returns  of  Trade"  of  the  Chinese  imperial 
maritime  customs  of  1891,  published  by  the  Chinese  Government;  but  a 
few  words  of  comment  on  the  Lappa  report  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  junk  trade  of  Lappa,  like  that  of  Kowloon,  suffered  heavily  from  the 
battery  tax  {ching-fa),  a  duty  levied  on  all  goods  carried  in  Chinese  bottoms 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  fortifications  and  purchasing  guns  for  coast  and 
harbor  defense,  a  tax  which  in  Lappa,  as  in  Kowloon,  has  had  the  effect  of 
diverting  trade  to  Canton  by  river  steamers.  The  imports  of  kerosene  via 
Lappa  fell  from  over  311,000  gallons  in  1890  to  340,339  gallons  in  1891,  a 
decline  of  71,000  gallons  from  this  cause  alone. 

The  value  of  exports  abroad  from  Macao  in  1891  was  1,918,915  Hong- 
kong taels,  chiefly  due  to  black  and  green  tea  and  raw  white  silk,  the  latter 
going  chiefly  to  feed  the  steam  looms  of  Macao.  With  regard  to  tea,  the 
Lappa  commissioner  observes  that  while  the  total  quantity  exported  is  almost 
the  same  as  in  1890,  the  export  for  1891  consisted  almost  entirely  of  black 
tea,  green  having  nearly  disappeared  from  the  records.  The  export  of  cassia 
oil  rose  from  497  piculs  in  1890  to  783  piculs  in  1891.  Groundnut  oil,  on 
the  contrary,  shows  a  decrease  of  10,000  piculs,  valued  at  52,000  Hongkong 
taels,  the  decline  being  attributed  by  the  commissioner  to  the  lessened  demaod 
for  it  in  the  United  States  and  Australia  caused  by  the  diminished  number 
of  Chinese  emigrants  to  those  countries  under  the  po^sent  restriction  acts. 
This  observation  is  not  borne  out  by  the  statistics  of  the  Hongkong  exports 
of  oil  to  the  United  States,  which  show  an  increase  of  |i  2,821  in  1891  over 
the  figures  for  1890. 

The  decrease  in  the  opium  export  of  Lappa  shown  in  the  for^[oing  table 
is  attributed  by  the  commissioner  not  to  any  increased  use  of  the  native  drug, 
but  chiefly  to  the  quantity  of  Smyrna  opium  shipped  direct  from  Singapore, 
landed  at  out-of-the-way  places,  paying  no  duty  or  likin,  and  smuggled  from 
Macao  in  quantities  estimated  by  the  native  authorities  at  from  40  to  60  chests 
a  month.  He  finds  in  this  Singapore-shipped  opium  the  explanation  of  tbe 
decline  in  the  Kowloon  opium  statistics,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  Kow- 
loon commissioner,  who,  we  have  seen,  ascribes  it  solely  to  increased  ship- 
ments via  Canton. 
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..^  SHIPPING. 

f  returns  show  an  advance  in  the  trade  of  the  colony,  the 
arrivals  and  departures  amounting  to  i4,oop,ooo  tons,  the 
et  reached  and  over  250,000  tons  more  than  in  1890.  There 
/als,  with  a  tonnage  of  7,001,829  tons,  and  32,960  departures, 
[IS,  making  a  grand  total  of  66,040  vessels  and  14,005,698 

in  European-constructed  vessels  numbers  488,  of  507,302 
ecrease  in  the  foreign  junk  trade  of  1,283  vessels,  measuring 
id  an  increase  in  the  local  junk  trade,  /.  <?.,  ports  of  the  col- 
jsels,  aggregating  131,064  tons,  or  a  net  increase  in  junks  of 
rhe  net  increase  of  the  trade  of  the  port  was  2,053  vessels, 
05  tons, 
g  statement  shows  how  this  amount  of  shipping  is  appor- 


1890. 

1891. 

Increase. 

Decrease, 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

5,524 
2,695 

46,686 

6,994,919 

3,776,822 

3,572,079 

5,719 
2,988 

45,403 

7,^90,589 
3,088,454 
3,263  118 

195 
293 

195,670 
311,632 

1,283 

308,961 

54,905 
9,08a 

"3,343, 820 

33a. 473 

54,  "o 

11,930 

13,542,161 

463.537 

488 
2,848 

507,302 

131,064 

1,283 

308,961 

63,987 

13,676,293 

66,040 

14,005,698 

3.336 

638,366 

1,283 

308,961 

ith  1890,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  British  tonnage 
5,670  tons  and  an  increase  of  foreign  tonnage  of  311,632 
rison  with  the  average  of  the  last  three  years  shows  an  in- 
r433  British  ships,  representing  533,878  tons,  and  of  vessels 
gs  an  increase  of  478  ships,  measuring  495,028  tons. 

FORESTS. 

yet  no  forests,  properly  speaking,  although  the  afforestation 
me  of  the  leading  public  works,  and  the  young  plantations 
1  and  already  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  and  health  of  the 

MINES   AND   QUARRIES. 

)  mines  in  actual  operation  in  the  colony,  although  there 
rs  of  the  discovery  of  galena,  copper,  and  tin  in  the  island 
vloon,  but  apparently  not  of  sufficient  richness  to  tempt 
Lttempt  to  develop  them. 

ne  hundred  and  three  granite  quarries,  which  produced 
f  stone  in  1891.  -  .   ,  .  ,  , 
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EMIGRATION  AND  IMMIGRATION. 

The  returns  for  Chinese  emigrants  and  immigrants  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  taken  from  the  harbor  master's  report: 

EMIGRANTS. 


To- 


HoDohila,  Sandwidi  Itlamlt 

Mauritius. ^ mm..» » 

Portland,  Oregoo.^ 

San  Francisco..  ^ 

Straits  Settlements 

Vancouver  Island,  British  Columbia 
Victoria -. 

Total 


Males.      Females. 


x,i7a 

«47 

94 

•.678 

«.970 
1,038 


38,938 


sgi 
5 


14« 
4*383 


ChOdrau 


Males.      Females. 


150 
«7 


690 


869 


a? 
550 


636 


TotaL 


1,568 

35 

a,  855 
37,on 

»f97«> 
1,038 


45,x6« 


IMMIGRANTS. 


From— 


Adulu. 


Females. 


Children. 


Males.      Females. 


Total. 


Addalde,  South  Australia „. 

Bangkok,  Siam .^ 

Brisbane,  Queensland.. 

Cairns,  Queensland .• 

Callao,  Peru .~ 

Cooktown,  Queensland 

DUI7,  Timor 

Hooohihi,  Sandwich  Islands — . 

Maurftius ....- 

Medan,  Snmatra.....^^ 

MelboarDe,  Australia 

Newcastle,  Australia. -.. 

New  Zealand — 

Poet  Darwfaa,  South  Australia... 

Portland,  Or^on.... 

Rockhampton,  Qtieensland 

San  Francisoo. « 

Straits  Settlements...... 

Sydney,  Australia - 

Thursday  IsUnd,  Australia 

TownsTille,  Queensland.. 

Vancouver,  British  Columbia.... 
Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

Total -... 


x8 

5,680 
117 

*3 
879 

65 

64 

6«5 

140 

979 

613 

40 

X48 

X69 

97 

3« 

9,ioa 

79,818 

•o 

189 

«,894 

SO 


x6o 
a,5ox 


97 
90a 


S« 

566 

X 


s8 

5,680 
»«7 
•3 

■79 
65 
80 

6-9 
X40 

979 
6«x 

40 
m8 

X09 
3« 

9.39« 

83,787 

7«S 

so 

189 

x,9si 

50 


mo,Bj6  s,689 


x,oo4 


630 


K>5»»99 


The  amount  of  treastire  brought  by  immigrants  from  San  Francisco  was 
15,929,904  and  from  Australian  ports  |i, 505, 886. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  number  of  Chinese  emigrants  to  other  coun- 
tries last  year  was  less  than  half  the  number  who  returned  to  China  during 
the  same  period.  The  whole  number  of  Chinese  who  entered  the  various 
North  American  ports  was  only  51.4  per  cent  of  the  number  who  returned  to 
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arae  ports,  while  the  exodus  of  Chinese  from  San  Francisco 
IS  nearly  double  the  entire  Chinese  immigration  into  all  the 
ports  and  more  than  three  times  as  great  as  the  influx  of 
I  Francisco  itself. 

)f  treasure  brought  back  to  China  by  those  returning  from 
is  not  given  except  for  San  Francisco;  but  it  is  probably 
It  the  total  amount  bears  about  the  same  ratio  to  the  total 
igers  as  in  the  case  of  that  city,  on  which  assumption  the 
reasure  carried  out  of  North  America  by  returning  Chinese 
:  something  like  J7, 250,000. 


MANUFACTURES. 

nerous,  but,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  list,  most  of 
heir  nature,  conducted  on  a  small  scale,  but  little  capital 
The  chief  exceptions  are  the  sugar  refineries  and  the  Hong- 
acturing  Company  (limited),  whose  plant,  imported  through- 
►rk,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  costly  and  complete  in  the 
shows  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  manufactories  in 
artment  over  that  in  1890.  The  number  of  manufacturing 
IS  as  follows  : 


)tion. 


Num- 
ber. 


DescripdoD. 


Lanterns  ........... 

Leather  boxes.. 

Oars 

Opium  (prepared). 

Paper  boxes.. 

Rattan  ware.„ 

Rope  and  sails 

Sandalwood  ware... 
Sapan-wood  ware 
Silk  handkerchiefs 

Soap 

Specucles.. 

Soy 

Sugar  refineries.... 

Tanneries 

Tinware... » 

Tobacco 

Tooth  powder...... 

Umbrellas 

Vermilion 


Num- 
ber. 


28 
3 
5 

64 

38 


33 
7 


POPULATION. 

1  population  on  the  31st  of  December,  1890,  was  198,742, 
ore  than  the  estimated  population  at  the  end  of  1889. 
?n  in  May,  1891,  gives  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  of 
igkong  and  British  Kowloon  as  221,441,  of  whom  210,995 
901  colored,  and  8,545  white.     There  were  157,585  males 
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The  folloi«ing  is  the  mean  estimated  population  for  the  last  nine  yea 


YOITB. 


X883.. 
X884.. 
Z885.. 
1886.. 
X887.. 
1888.. 
1889.. 
1890.. 
1891. . 


Males.      Fenudci.     Tot 


184,768 
190,560 
«37,079 
«44.S5o 

XS4»S«» 
«38»033 


«S9.969 


48,707 
50p9^ 
53,515 
56,440 
6o,5«4 
61.300 

56,449 


64.«4S 


x8] 


«9« 


Of  the  Chinese,  17,215  live  in  boats,  having  no  other  residence  (liter 
a  floating  population).  There  were  205  births  during  the  year  in  the  Brii 
and  foreign  community  and  1^529  among  the  Chinese,  making  a  tota 

Of  deaths,  there  were  191  in  the  British  and  foreign  community,  5 
which  were  nonresidents,  and  5,183  among  the  Chinese,  or  a  total  of  5,^ 

The  birth  rate  per  1,000  for  the  year  among  the  British  and  foreign  o 
munity  was  19.53;  ^^^  death  rate  per  1,000,  18.2.  Among  the  Chii 
the  birth  rate  per  1,000  for  the  year  was  7.13  and  the  death  rate  24, 
This  makes  the  birth  rate  for  the  whole  population  7.71  per  1,000  and 
death  rate  23.9  per  1,000. 

AGRICULTURB. 

This  is  and  will  aXways  continue  to  be  of  small  importance.  The  roc 
mountainous  nature  of  the  island  and  its  dependencies  limits  the  amoun 
arable  land  to  small  garden  patches,  in  which  only  vegetables  for  home  c 
sumption  can  be  raised. 

FISHERIES. 

There  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  nature  and  value  of  the  3rea 
products  of  the  fisheries ;  but  these  waters  abound  with  excellent  food  f 
and  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  three  thousand  distinct  varietiei 
''sea  food "  exposed  for  sale  in  the  Chinese  markets  during  the  year. 

PENSIONS. 

The  number  of  persons  enjoying  pensions  payable  from  the  revenue 
the  colony  in  1891  was  289,  to  whom  were  paid  sums  langing  from  ; 
(in  the  case  of  Sikh  policemen)  to  ^3,000  (in  that  of  a  retired  colonial  set 
tary  and  auditor-general),  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  150,056.81. 

WAGES. 

The  average  rate  of  wages  for  labor  is  as  follows :  Domestic  servi 
(employed  by  Chinese),  from  ^12  to  ^36  per  annum,  with  board  and  lodgi 
Chinese  (employed  by  foreigners),  from  ^48  to  ^144  per  annum,  usu; 
with  lodging;  Chinese  workmen,  from  |6o  and  upwards,  with  board  1 
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aiths  and  fitters,  from  40  cents  to  ^1.25  per  day;  carpen- 
from  30  to  40  cents  per  day;  masons  and  bricklayers,  from 
T  day ;  laborers,  from  18  to  30  cents  per  day, 

REVENUE  AND    EXPENDITURE. 

amomited  to  ^2,025,302.51,  or,  excluding  premiums  from 
irater  account,  ^i, 907,054.43.  The  expenditure  amounted 
,  including  extraordinary  works;  excluding  these,  |i,868,- 
irenue  has  been  classified  in  conformity  with  the  instructions 
)f  state  for  the  colonies, 
and  expenditure  for  the  past  five  years  have  been : 


Premium  from 

kDd. 

Expenditures. 

Water  account. 

«niie. 

Ordinary. 

Extrmordi- 

narv,  including 

defensive 

worka. 

Receipts. 

Expendituxct. 

485.79 
300.03 

^SS,a38.oa 

x6o,688.64 

«54,7»5-6o 

16,638.80 

51,761.47 

|i,978>x8x.68 
x»46x,459-64 
x,459,x67.i6 
1, 5»  7, 843- 05 
x,868,073.a6 

l744,8ao.38 
530,870.03 
374,551.63 
397,507.4a 
5X4,5a«.39 

549.  X3 

890.47 

05443 

166,486.61 

|66,486.6x 

expenditure  (inclusive  of  the  volunteer  corps)  defrayed  by 
g  the  last  seven  years  has  been  as  follows : 


Military  con- 
tributions.^ 


Defensive 
works. 


^«7,337.«> 
X34,56i.68 
X38,8z5.63 
«34,594.68 
X34,s6x.za 
xa4,646.96 

t4ax,ooa.ox 


#M,xS3.45 

ai7,9ox.45 

958,444.88 

69,1x5.90 

63,753.73 
5, 08a.  9a 
90,005.45 


irt  worka  and  inclusive  of  Tolunteer  corps. 

btttion  was  doubled  from  January  x,  X890,  and  the  arrears  for  1890  were  paid  in  X89X. 

PUBLIC  DEBT. 

» to  ;^2oo,ooo,  and  was  incurred  for  fortifications,  sanitar}' 

MONEY  AND   COINAGE. 

'  in  use  in  the  colony  consists  of  the  following  coins : 
T  dollar  of  Mexico. 

igkong  dollar  and  half  dollar,  issued  by  Her  Majesty's  mint, 
ins  issued  from  Her  Majesty's  mint  representing  one-fifth 
dollar,  commonly  called  **2o-cent  piece;*'  one-tenth  part 
>mmonIy  called  "  lo-cent  piece;"  one- twentieth  part  of  said 
y  called  *'5-cent  piece." 
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(4)  Copper  or  bronze  coins,  also  issued  from  Her  Majesty's  mint,  re 
senting  one-hundredth  part  of  said  dollar,  commonly  called  "  i-cent  pie< 
one- thousandth  part  of  said  dollar,  commonly  called  "mill"  or  "cash. 

The  approximate  amount  of  Hongkong  silver  and  copper  and  subsic 
coins  (20,  10,  and  5  cent  pieces  and  i-cent  and  i-mill  pieces)  put  in  cir 
tion  up  to  December  31,  1891,  was  172,612,500.  On  May  25,  1890,  1 
ever,  a  Chinese  mint  was  opened  at  Canton  for  the  coinage  of  '*bronz 
copper  cash,"  and  on  the  2 2d  of  May,  1890,  it  commenced  making  s 
coins.  From  that  date  to  December  31,  1891,  the  output  was  as  foil 
Dollars,  43,933;  half  dollars,  17,847;  20-cent  pieces,  5,667,381;  10 
pieces,  16,098,579;  5-cent  pieces,  1,158,945.  From  January  i  to  Ma; 
1892,  the  output  was  as  follows:  Twenty-cent  pieces,  2,250,000;  10 
pieces,  4,450,000;  5-cent  pieces,  100,000.  The  average  output  of  casl 
day  up  to  February,  1892,  was  400,000.  Since  February  about  500,000 
per  day  have  been  made. 

The  nominal  weight  and  fineness  of  the  Canton  coins  are  as  foil 
Dollars,  416  grains,  900  fine;  half  dollars,  860  fine;  20-cent  pieces,  820 
lo-cent  pieces,  820  fine;  5-cent  pieces,  820  fine;  cash,  60  per  cent  c< 
with  40  per  cent  of  zinc  or  spelter.  Tested  at  the  mint  in  England  ii 
found  that  the  fineness  of  all  the  coins  was  far  below  the  nominal  stanc 
thus  the  dollar  was  884.2  fine;  the  half  dollar,  848.2  fine;  the  20-cent  p 
807.3  fi^^>  ^^^  lo-cent  pieces,  808  fine;  5-cent  pieces,  811.1  fine. 

The  dollars  weighed  in  England  were  found  to  be  fully  half  a  grain  li 
than  they  were  said  to  be.  This  year,  I  am  told,  the  dollars  are  a  trifle 
the  standard  weight.  In  1891  the  Hongkong  mint  put  into  circulatioc 
sidiary  coins  to  the  nominal  value  of  11,500,000,  and  made  a  profit  of 
170,000.  While  this  year  the  Canton  coins  have  been  sold  at  a  disc 
the  monthly  issue  of  the  Hongkong  mint  has  fallen  to  about  $s,a 
1 1 0,000.  The  colony  has  been  flooded  with  the  Canton  coins,  whic 
sold  to  bankers  and  compradors  on  issue  from  the  mint  at  a  discount ; 
the  demand  for  Hongkong  coins  has  decreased,  in  consequence,  to  sue 
extent  that  the  colonial  revenue  from  this  source  will  probably  not  e: 
^10,000  this  year.  Probably  not  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  whole 
put  of  the  Hongkong  mint  is  now  in  circulation. 

EXCHANGE. 

The  fluctuations  during  1891  in  the  value  of  the  Mexican  dollai 
currency  of  the  East,  while  not  so  great  as  during  the  year  1890,  hav( 
been  sufficient  to  greatly  hamper  most  business  calculations,  introdu 
as  must  be  apparent,  an  element  of  uncertainty  whose  disastrous  e 
upon  commerce,  and  (though  to  a  less  degree)  upon  private  credit  al 
is  impossible  to  estimate.  It  is  not  so  much  the  amount  as  the  rapid 
the  variation  which  has  been  found  so  trying  to  merchants  and  broker 

Could  the  value  of  the  circulating  medium  be  fixed,  even  at  so 
rate  as  that  prevailing  to-day — June  22  (70^) — it  would  be  a  boon  t 
commercial  interests  of  the  East. 
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THE  KEROSENE  TANK  STEAMER.  | 

m  in  the  kerosene  oil  trade  of  the  colony  which  is  exciting  ' 

^rest  and  some  anxiety  among  masters  of  American  sailing  ] 

atened  introduction  of  the  tank  steamer,  designed  for  car-  \ 

il  in  bulk  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal.     The  first  of  this  in-  i 

tamers,  the  Afur^x,  has  just  been  launched  in  England,  but  it 
n  whether  the  Hongkong  merchants  will  be  allowed  to  store 
Q  their  premises  or  not ;  and  even  if  this  privilege  is  granted, 
n  question  whether  the  extra  dues  and  precautions  which 
►n  in  the  passage  of  the  canal,  together  with  the  expense  of 
ns  and  making  the  cases  at  this  end  of  the  route,  will  not 
ensate  for  the  saving  in  freight,  although  it  is  believed  that 
render  this  unnecessary  by  providing  their  own  receptacles  ■ 

bringing  it  from  the  godowns.  If,  however,  the  experi- 
uccess,  it  would  mean  the  almost  total  disappearance  of 
y  ships  from  these  waters,  for  they  bring  literally  nothing  j 

¥p  here  what  steps,  if  any,  the  American  oil  companies  have 
templating  to  avert  the  threatened  loss  of  its  eastern  trade, 
they  have  on  all  occasions  hitherto  displayed  conspicuous 
care  of  their  interests,  it  is  presumed  that  they  will  not  be 
i  this  instance. 

COAL   IMPORTS. 

tion  of  coal  into  Hongkong  for  the  nine  years  ended  with 

teresting  features.     Previous  to  1885,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 

he  supply  came  from  places  other  than  Japan,  and  in  the 

and.     In  1885  the  first  shipment  began  from  Japan,  and  t 

r  furnishes  the  bulk  of  the  supply.     It  is  believed  by  those  i 

K)n  the  subject  that,  were  mining  permitted  by  the  Chinese 

i  total  supply  of  coal  for  Hongkong  could  be  produced 

of  that  market  and  within  three  years  from  the  beginning 

1 

11  the  coal  used  in  Hongkong  produced  outside  of  China, 
of  itself  an  important  import  into  that  country,  more  than 
ng  been  sent  from  Hongkong  to  Canton  and  Lappa  during 
^hile  a  glance  at  the  tables  showing  the  imports  into  China 
le  imperial  maritime  customs),  shows  a  like  condition  at 
ms  stations. 

i  unlimited  supply  of  coal  within  reach  of  water  transporta- 

so  far  been  scarcely  touched,  it  seems  incomprehensible 

d  not  only  import  that  necessity  but  neglect  such  a  market 

;  up  almost  within  sight  of  the  hills  rich  in  this  undisturbed 
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A  consideration  of  the  causes  of  her  inaction,  or  rather  active  op 
tion  to  the  development  of  her  mines,  would  be  out  of  place  in  such  ar< 
as  this. 


Tabu  showing  imports  of  coals  into  Hongkong  during  0u  last  msu  years. 


Description. 

1883. 

1884. 

x88s. 

x886. 

Total  Japanese 

Tarn*. 

Ton*. 

Ton*. 
«ti,i55 

Tom*. 
M3,x8x 

Other  couiitrie*  : 

England ^ 

New  Zealand..... 





66,154 
89,053 

Keeling  Islands 

Anan            ...•...••t.....t.«>t...Trr.r.... ........•*...  •....■.. 



•SO 
800 
60 

Canada  M. 

Total  foreign 

065,006 

309, "69 

184,984 

«56,3i7 

Grand  total 

065,006 

309.»69 

366,X39 

379,498 

Description. 

z888. 

1889. 

X890. 

Japan: 

Muke..» ~ » 

N?g?nmki r     ..- 

Tont. 
106,605 
'47,636 

43,797 

Tom*. 
137,380 

97,484 
84,187 

Tom*. 

»4«,a74 
X53,6x8 
4»,96o 

6,000 

6o,o^ 

Kob* « 

Karatsu 

Otaru.... 

Yacyama ......tT.. ...,..-..,... 

1,304 

5,957 

Mojl 

■*'**'"""*"* 

Total  Japanese 

899,387 

3*4,999 

403,088 

Other  countries : 

England - « 

Australia 

19,830 

«6,94x 

1,500 

«,«77 

•7,770 
63.858 
3.000 
4,700 

x6,8xx 

•9,000 

aoo 

•.400 

350 

New  Zealand 

Keeling  Tsland«..... ....r...... 

Kaiping ^ 

Anam 

x,ooo 

450 

********* 

Total  foreign......... .....r.... 

49#448 

100,308 

49,«*t 

Grand  total 

348,835 

435, 3*7 

45«,30s 

The  percentage  of  Japanese  coal  to  the  total  import  was  as  follows 


Year. 


1885... 
1886... 
X887... 
x888... 


Percent. 


49.5 
58.8 
73.6 
85.8 


1889.. 
1890.. 
X89X.. 


Year. 
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AMSRICAN  PRODUCTS   IN  CHINA. 

narket  for  American  and  European  producta  China,  with  its 
30,000,000,  offers  prospects  unparalleled  by  any  country  not 
opened  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  If  we  desire  to  secure 
te  share  of  this  market,  however,  our  merchants  must  study 
than  they  have  hitherto  done  both  the  national  character- 
nese  and  the  precise  nature  of  their  requirements.  The  first 
ummarized  as  follows :  Intense  conservatism,  a  stolid  disre- 
[  comfort  (according  to  our  ideas),  strangely  combined  in  the 
J  with  lavish  expenditure  and  great  love  of  display  in  their 
md  in  business  matters  an  extreme  caution,  amounting  at 
difference  as  to  the  adoption  of  modern  ideas  or  inventions, 
ties  are  well  exemplified  in  the  Chinese  inhabitants  of  our 
,  who,  after  years  of  contact  with  their  white  neighbors,  still 
ard,  uncomfortable  chairs  and  couches,  never  even  substi- 
ler  or  hair  pillow  for  their  neck-breaking  wooden  article, 
•rted  from  Hongkong  alone  last  year  over  ^400,000  worth 

products  and  ^5 3,000  of  Chinese  medicines, 
point  to  be  considered  by  the  American  merchant  in   the 
n  a  Chinese  market  for  his  products  is,  as  I  have  said,  the 
f  the  requirements  of  the  people.     For  example,  in  a  coun- 

practically  are  no  wheeled  vehicles  and  everything  is  trans- 
loulders  of  barefooted  coolies  there  is  naturally  little  need  of 
amized  roads,  and  it  is  consequently  absurd  to  think  of  in- 
isive  American  road-making  machinery — rock  crushers,  pon- 
>llers,  and  the  like.  Yet  I  am  constantly  receiving  letters 
manufacturers  asking  my  assistance  in  introducing  these  and 
r,  such  as  saw  and  planing  mills,  mowing  and  thrashing  ma- 
esters,  all  equally  absurd  in  their  inadaptability  to  the  require- 
try  where  there  are  no  large  farms  or  plantations  and  where 
50  cheap  as  to  be  a  drug  in  the  market. 
:)f  our  products,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  flour,  kerosene 
cs,  watches,  knit  goods,  umbrellas,  etc.,  there  is  already  a 
ily  increasing  demand;  while  I  am  convinced  that  many 
al  inventions,  such  as  small  gas  engines,  foot  lathes,  printing 
ecially  American  hand  tools  and  hardware  of  every  descrip- 
l  a  ready  sale  if  the  Chinese  were  once  convinced  of  their 
lomy.  This  can  never  be  accomplished,  however,  by  the 
followed  by  most  American  manufacturers,  of  flooding  the 
scriptive  trade  circulars  and  illustrated  catalogues, 
ig  needful  above  all  others  to  convert  the  splendid  possibil- 
ire  into  a  remunerative  certainty  is  personal  introduction  of 
atient  explanation  of  their  advantages  by  intelligent  agents, 
once  secured  can  only  be  retained  by  absolute  integrity  and 
lie  part  of  the  American  merchant,  as  the  Chinese  are  shrewd 
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traders,  and  their  confidence  in  an  individual  dealer,  once  shaken,  can  n 
be  regained. 

AMERICAN   FLOUR   IN   HONGKONG. 

It  is  estimated  by  one  of  the  largest  flour  importers  in  Hongkong 
the  quantity  of  flour  imported  from  San  Francisco  in  1891  amounte 
1,300,000  quarter  sacks,  which,  with  500,000  from  Portland,  Oregon, 
about  50,000  from  Vancouver,  make  a  total  of  1,850,000  quarter  sacks 
largest  figures  yet  reached,  each  quarter  sack  containing  49  pounds  of  f 
It  is  sold  in  Hongkong  for  an  average  price  of  1 1.30  in  Mexican  mc 
or  nearly  |i  in  gold. 

CONCLUDING   REBdARKS. 

I  regret  to  say  that  great  depression  prevails  in  all  branches  of  busi 
Failures  have  been  numerous,  and  that  condition  known  all  over  the  ^ 
as  ''lack  of  confidence "  is  widely  felt.  Stocks  of  all  kinds,  even  those 
ing  the  normal  dividends,  have  fallen  enormously,  while  the  numb 
companies  in  process  of  liquidation  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  absen 
that  atmosphere  of  general  prosperity  so  essential  to  the  success  of  spe 
tive  enterprises. 

Two  causes  are  assigned  for  this  undesirable  state  of  affairs:  First 
launching  of  "bubble  companies"  during  the  last  few  years,  which, 
claimed,  has  drained  the  colony  of  many  millions  of  dollars;  and,  sec 
the  ever-recurring  question  of  exchange.  Merchants  who  purchased  g 
at  a  time  when  the  Mexican  dollar  was  worth  85  or  90  cents  in  gold 
now  either  dispose  of  them  at  a  loss  or  advance  their  prices,  and  the  1 
course  is  always  followed  by  a  contraction  in  the  amount  of  sales. 

It  is  generally  believed,  indeed,  that  the  '* legitimate'*  business  oi 
colony  has  not  greatly  suffered,  while  the  shipping  on  which  its  very  c 
ence  depends  shows,  as  we  have  seen,  a  healthy  increase.  But  the  foe 
mains,  nevertheless,  that  universal  dullness  prevails,  money  is  "tight," 
credit  contracted,  and  there  are  no  reliable  indications  of  a  speedy  impi 
ment. 

O.  H.  SIMONS, 

Qmsui 

United  States  Consulate, 

Hongkong,  July  6,  i8g2. 


SPANISH    ESPARTO  GRASS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  NEWSON,  OF  MALAGA. 

The  esparto  grass  of  Spain  is  of  a  natural  and  luxuriant  growth,  foui 
the  valleys  and  on  the  table-lands,  especially  in  the  provinces  of  Aim 
Murcia,  Granada,  Alicante,  and  at  other  points  in  the  south  of  Spain, 
is  round  and  wiry,  very  strong,  grows  about  2^  feet  high,  and  yields  a 
dantly  two  crops  per  year.    It  Ib  not  cut,  but  is  pulled,  and  the  groui 
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burned  oyer  evexy  ten  yeais.  It  is  gathered  in  July  and  August,  grows  spon- 
taneously, and  needs  no  irrigation.  The  total  production  per  year  is  from 
70,000  to  80,000  tons,  of  which  60,000  tons  is  shipped  to  Scotland  and 
England  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  the  balance  of  the  crop  is  retained 
for  home  consumption,  for  the  manufacture  of  very  strong  ropes,  baskets, 
matting,  sandals,  etc. 

Formerly  it  ran  to  waste  or  was  used  only  as  fuel,  but  now  it  has  become 
an  important  article  of  exportation ;  and  land  that  was  considered  only  a 
few  years  ago  almost  valueless  is  now  worth  many  thousands  of  dollars,  as 
the  yield  of  this  article  affords  splendid  incomes.  The  product  is  almost  the 
identical  article  we  call  wire  grass  in  the  United  States.  If  some  enterpris- 
ing man  in  the  United  States  would  commence  its  cultivation,  its  utility  in 
the  manufacture  of  ropes,  matting,  and  especially  paper  would  make  him  rich. 
It  needs  no  care;  it  grows  while  man  sleq)s ;  it  says,  ''come  and  take  me; " 
and,  through  the  genius  of  intellect,  many  valuable  articles  are  made  from  it. 
I  have  seen  and  examined  very  fine  matting  for  floors  made  from  it,  very 
strong  baskets,  and  ropes  as  great  in  strength  and  as  durable  as  those  made 
from  hemp.  Why  import  articles  made  from  it  when  you  can  grow  the  grass 
and  utilize  it  in  domestic  economy  ?  Pick  out  the  article  from  your  timothy, 
your  blue  joint,  and  your  common  grass,  plant  it,  gather  the  seed,  replant 
it,  and  in  a  few  years  you  will  have  immense  fields  of  this  valuable  article. 
Or,  if  this  won't  work,  get  some  seed  from  Spain  and  plant  it,  as  I  know  it 
will  grow  in  the  United  States  just  as  well  as  in  the  climate  of  Andalusia. 

T.  M.  NEWSON, 

ConsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Malaga^  July  zj,  i8g2. 


THE  GERMAN  AND  ENGLISH  HOP  CROPS. 

RBPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  MASON,  OF  FRANKFORT, 

In  the  latest  report  of  this  series  (September  10*)  the  hop  product  of 
Germany  for  the  current  year  was  estimated  at  43,500,000  metric  pounds  (i 
metric  pound  =1.103  pounds  avoirdupois)  and  the  quality  rather  above  the 
average.  Since  then  the  harvest  has  been  finished,  and,  although  the  precise 
statistics  can  not  be  ready  before  December,  enough  is  now  known  to  enable 
commercial  experts  to  estimate  the  result  with  substantial  accuracy.  It  is  the 
uniform  practice  of  German  hop  farmers  to  underestimate  their  growing  crop 
and  to  conceal  its  actual  quantity  until  it  is  harvested  and  offered  for  sale. 
This  is  simply  the  peasant's  traditional  method  of  "bulling  the  market"  by 
helping  to  create  among  dealers  and  consumers  the  fear  of  a  short  supply; 
but  it  usually  has  the  effect  of  rendering  the  earlier  estimates  of  even  the 
best  judges  under,  rather  than  above,  the  fact.     Such  has  been  the  case  this 

•No.  X45*  p.  •47. 
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year.  The  weather  during  the  whole  of  September  was  favorable  through- 
out Germany,  and  the  crop  actually  harvested  proves  to  exceed  slightly  in 
quantity  the  estimates  which  were  made  during  the  earlier  days  of  that 
month.  The  best-informed  commercial  authorities  now  calculate  the  hop 
crop  of  this  year  in  the  several  German  states  as  follows.: 

Metric  pooads. 

PmasiA 3,000,000 

Bavaria. 27,000,000 

Wilrtembcrg 7,500,000 

Baden 3,8oo,ccx) 

Alsace-Lorraine 7,000,000 

Total 48,300,000 

This  is  about  1,500,000  pounds  more  than  the  crop  of  1891  and  4,248,- 
000  pounds  less  than  the  average  total  annual  yield  during  the  past  ten  years. 
In  respect  to  quantity,  therefore,  the  German  hop  crop  of  this  season  is 
somewhat  below  the  normal  figure. 

As  to  quality,  it  can  now  be  finally  stated  that  fully  one-half  of  the  entire 
German  product  is  of  a  high  and  excellent  grade.  Of  the  remaining  half  a 
large  proportion  will  rank  as  of  fair  middling  quality;  the  rest  is  of  varying 
degrees  of  badness,  the  result,  mainly,  of  one  cause,  viz,  sunburn,  which,  in 
many  fields,  turned  the  hops  quite  red  in  color  and  practically  destroyed  their 
value  for  all  purposes  except  the  manufacture  of  the  dark  beers  of  Great 
Britain. 

As  late  as  the  15  th  of  September  the  English  hop  crop  was  estimated  at 
48,000,000  pounds,  but  the  close  of  the  harvest  showed  a  total  product  of 
from  40,000,000  to  42,000,000  pounds;  and  this  deficit  has  brought  to  Ger- 
many a  swarm  of  English  buyers,  who  are  purchasing  heavily  the  inferior 
grades  of  the  new  German  crop.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  market  is  normal 
and  steady.  No  German  dealer  will  admit  that  there  is  anything  in  the  situa- 
tion which  should  justify  the  expectation  of  higher  prices  than  those  which 
now  prevail.  The  farmers  are  to  a  large  extent  holding  their  crops  in  ex- 
pectation of  an  advance,  but  the  merchants  are  in  a  conservative  mood  and 
not  disposed  to  buy  much  for  speculative  purposes.  The  result  is  a  rather 
quiet  market,  with  prices  ranging  all  the  way  from  1 20  marks  per  cwt  for 
ordinary  qualities  to  200  marks  and  even  higher  for  the  choicest  product 
of  the  **  Spalter  Land,"  a  small  district  in  Bavaria  which  produces  annually 
from  15,000  to  20,000  pounds,  which  are  to  the  general  hop  product  of 
Germany  what  Chateau  Lafitte  is  among  the  claret  vintages  of  France. 

FRANK  H.  MASON, 

Qmsui'GeneroL 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Frankfort f  October  5, 1892. 
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CAN  TRADE  AND  HOW  TO  SECURE  IT. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  FECHET,  OF  PIEDRAS  NEGRAS. 

of  this  report  is  so  comprehensive  that  a  full  discussion  of  it 
>ld  details  must  embrace  the  whole  wide  range  of  trade  rela- 
litions  between  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  the  chief  com- 

of  the  world. 

ioubted  if  any  one  person  possesses  the  wide  general  informa- 
cal  knowledge  of  all  the  details  of  each  branch  of  trade  to 

discuss  the  large  subject  exhaustively  and  intelligently.  A 
e  to  set  about  this  work  and  give  sufficient  time  to  each  indi- 
>f  trade  to  master  its  most  minute  details.  Knowledge  of 
chnique  of  trade,  and  in  many  cases  can  not  be  secured  with- 
codperation  of  merchants  dealing  in  the  articles  about  which 

sought.  This  codperation  is  not  always  possible.  In  this 
t  there  is  not  a  single  American  commercial  house.  Trade  is 
hands  of  Mexican,  French,  German,  and  English  houses,  and 
Kpected  that  these  European  commercial  houses  will  advocate 
I  betwe^i  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
in  merchants  are  ready  to  buy  in  the  cheap)est  and  best  markets 

They  have  no  predilection  in  favor  of  European  markets  j 
k  to  place  their  orders  to  the  best  advantage  for  themselves, 
illustration  of  the  requirements  of  consumers  in  Mexico  is  dif- 


POPULATION. 

tion  of  Mexico  can  be  divided  into  two  classes — the  well  to 
r.  The  former  consist  of  descendants  of  Spaniards,  with  little 
e  of  aboriginal  blood ;  the  latter,  and  by  for  the  most  numer- 
full-blooded  Indians.  The  well-to-do  class,  numbering  about 
s  r^ned  tastes.  A  great  many  have  traveled  in  Europe  and 
tes,  and  it  is  noticed  that  on  returning  from  foreign  travel  they 
eign  ideas  and  new  wants.  They  are  ready  buyers  of  all 
their  taste,  meet  their  wants,  or  catch  their  fancy ;  the  sole 
heir  ability  to  buy  the  desired  article,  the  cost  of  which  in 
iy  double  that  at  places  of  production.  So  the  well-to-do  class 
heir  requirements,  are  much  the  same  as  the  same  class  in  our 
le  poorer  classes  are  a  simple,  primitive  people  of  few  wants 
es.  Save  a  few  tools  and  a  few  cheap  trinkets,  this  class  con- 
:les  of  foreign  manufacture,  and  their  wants  are  met  by  their 

ively  long  experience  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  traveling 
most  primitive  regions  and  its  chief  cities,  seeing  the  people 
ttd  mingling  with  high  and  low,  induces  me  to  believe  that 
ion  is  responsible,  primarily,  for  the  very  small  and  rather 
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slowly  developing  demand  for  the  luxuries  and  artificial  wants  of  mankind. 
By  lack  of  education  I  mean  an  ignorance  of  the  very  existence  of  such  lux- 
uries as  are  familiar  to  the  poorest  of  our  eastern  cities.  *' What  the  eye 
sees  not "  applies  here  as  elsewhere. 

New  wants,  tastes,  and  desires  are  quickly  acquired,  and  I  would  say  to 
the  American  merchant  and  manufacturer  seeking  Mexican  trade,  come  here, 
establish  your  warehouses,  your  sales  rooms,  and  stores ;  display  your  goods, 
explain  their  uses,  advantages,  and  adaptability  to  Mexican  needs ;  and, 
above  all,  be  patient.  New  avenues  of  trade  are  not  built  up  in  a  month  or 
a  year.  American  goods  are  not  sold  in  Mexico  chiefly  for  the  reason  that 
the  goods  are  not  here  to  be  purchased. 

The  current  belief  that  Mexican  buyers  can  not  obtain  in  the  United 
States  markets  certain  classes  of  goods  that  are  especially  manufactured  in 
Europe  for  the  Mexican  trade  should  be  received  with  limitations.  If  con- 
ceded at  all,  it  is  the  result  of  our  country  being  young  and  demanding  for 
its  own  consumption  the  greater  part,  and  until  lately — since  the  develop- 
ment of  otu:  manufactures — all  of  the  output  of  our  factories,  causing  our 
merchants  and  manufacturers  to  neglect  outside  markets  that  the  overcrowded 
European  countries  needed  as  outlets  for  their  productions.  The  great  com- 
mercial countries  of  Europe  long  ago  began  to  seek  outside  markets.  Their 
agents,  especially  the  Germans,  settled  here  in  Mexico,  learned  the  customs 
and  language,  and  entered  into  the  social  life  of  the  people.  They  brought 
over  what  was  salable,  but  did  not  attempt  to  create  any  new  or  artificial 
wants;  they  simply  catered  to  existing  needs,  and  now,  as  the  people  are 
advancing  in  knowledge  and  discovering  new  wants,  they  possess  a  great 
advantage  over  newcomers,  and,  their  natural  sympathies  being  with  their 
home  country,  they  buy  there  when  possible. 

EUROPEAN  COMMERQAL  HOUSES. 

All  European  commercial  houses  trading  with  Mexico  have  clerks  who 
are  perfectly  familiar  with  the  many  requirements  of  the  Mexican  tarifif,  and 
this  accurate  knowledge,  united  with  the  ability  to  conduct  a  commercial 
correspondence  in  Spanish,  can  be  stated  without  exaggeration  to  be  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  preference  given  to  European  goods  by  Mexican 
buyers. 

While  it  is  admissible  to  have  consular  invoices  writt^i  in  the  language 
of  the  exporting  country  and  have  Spanish  translations  made  at  the  Mexican 
custom-house  of  entry,  it  is  rare  to  see  invoices  of  European  goods  written 
in  any  language  but  Spanish. 

European  exporting  houses  not  only  have  clerks  able  to  write  out  the  in- 
voice in  Spanish,  but  able  to  prepare  the  invoice  in  proper  form  as  to  classifi- 
cation for  presentation  at  the  Mexican  custom-house.  I  have  not  infrequently 
known  Mexican  merchants  to  request  of  their  correspondents  in  the  United 
States  ''to  please  write  in  Spanish,"  alleging  that  the  necessity  of  having 
translations  made  involved  the  risk  of  errors  and  misunderstanding  through 
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il  or  business  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  translator,  and 

d  business  secrets. 

with  Mexico  is  worth  having  and  worth  striving  for  in  active 

h  Europe,  it  is  surely  worth  the  additional  salary  of  an  em- 

rith  Spanish.     European  firms  dealing  with  Spanish-America 

md  in  Spanish  with  their  customers,  unless  they  belong  to 

nality. 

chants  dealing  with  Mexico  and  Central  and  South  America 

aen  applying  for  positions  if  they  speak  Spanish,  and  it  will 

before  greater  attention  is  paid  to  the  study  of  this  useful 

MEXICAN  TARIFF  AND   CUSTOMS   RULES. 

evenue  is  chiefly  derived  from  customs  imposts,  sale  of  stamps, 
taxes,  and  hence  the  importer  and  merchant  have  to  pay 
y  the  larger  portion  of  the  money  needed  to  meet  the  ex- 
deral  Government,  and  hence,  also,  we  have  in  Mexico  a  high 
for  revenue.  Every  business  man  seeking  trade  in  Mexico 
a  copy  of  the  Mexican  tariff  and  make  a  thorough  study  of 
s  of  the  law.  As  the  subject  is  so  extensive,  I  would  recom- 
erican  merchant  to  limit  his  study  of  the  tariff  to  the  classes 
in  which  he  trades.  There  are  general  rules  in  the  tariff  ap- 
portations  that  merit  close  examination, 
tariff,  recently  promulgated,  is  a  great  advance  over  all  former 
ication  and  reduction  of  classification,  and  it  possesses,  also, 
itage  of  explanatory  notes  to  guide  importers  and  customs 
etermination  of  the  proper  classification  of  the  importations, 
ties  are  specific,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  all  importations 
eight.  Weights  are  divided  into  three  classes,  viz,  gross 
fo),  and  legal  (JegaP).  The  first  two  need  no  explanation, 
ight  is  especially  a  feature  of  the  Mexican  tariff,  and  is  the 
tide,  with  that  of  the  bottle,  pasteboard,  wooden,  or  tin  box, 
ves  as  a  wrapper  or  holder  of  the  article  in  its  ultimate  or 
^,  and  not  including  the  weight  of  the  outer  larger  box,  case, 
dch  the  smaller  packages  are  contained  or  the  straw,  excelsior, 
58  used  to  prevent  injury  in  transportation.  To  illustrate : 
3le,  a  box  containing  a  dozen  quart  bottles  of  mineral  water, 
ch  bottle  will  weigh  2  pounds,  or  24  pounds  for  the  dozen ; 
I  weigh  i^  pounds,  or  15  pounds  for  all,  and  the  outer  or 
will  weigh  8  pounds.  Then  the  gross  weight  is  47  pounds, 
is  24  pounds,  and  the  legal  weight  39  pounds, 
of  importations  pay  upon  weight,  and  mostly  upon  gross  or 
t  will  be  readily  seen  how  great  is  the  importance  of  using  a 
\  as  light  as  consistent  with  safety  in  transportation.  The 
)  packing  is  less  forceful  when  duties  are  imposed  upon  the 
t  then  becomes  a  question  of  a  little  extra  railroad  freight, 
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save  ill  cases  where  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  shipment  is  to  s 
beyond  the  line  of  the  railroads.  The  last  exception  needs  less  con 
tion,  owing  to  the  rapid  extension  of  railroads  in  Mexico.  Most  all 
larger  cities  of  the  Republic  have  rail  facilities,  and  in  all  these  cil 
large  importing  houses  that  are  depots  and  distributing  centers  from 
remoter  towns  beyond  the  railroads  are  supplied.  At  these  centc 
needed  repacking  to  meet  the  requirements  of  mule  packing  and  mc 
trails  will  be  done ;  so  that  our  shippers  of  goods  to  Mexico  need  on 
sider  the  matter  of  packing  in  relation  to  weight  as  affecting  duti 
thereby  the  cost. 

It  is  very  important  that  each  package  should  bear  its  mark  and  n 
so  as  to  be  easily  distinguished.  Old  marks  and  numbers  should  b 
fully  erased,  because  there  is  a  fine  up  to  |z  for  each  package  havinj 
than  one  mark  or  number  or  if  the  mark  or  number  does  not  correspoi 
that  indicated  in  the  consular  invoice.  The  importance  of  carefull} 
ing  and  numbering  is  also  due  to  the  practice  of  generally  examinir 
tenth  of  the  number  of  packages,  and  the  inspector  designates  by  tm 
number  those  to  be  opened. 

The  rules  for  preparing  consular  invoices  and  manifests  are  ver 
and  should  be  carefully  studied.  Any  omission  or  error,  even  cleric 
poses  the  liability  of  a  fine. 

As  a  rule,  Mexican  merchants,  when  ordering  goods,  are  very  paj 
in  their  directions  how  goods  should  be  packed,  labeled,  marked,  etc 
may  often  appear  trifling  to  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  bi 
should  remember  that  their  own  business  experience  may  widely  diffc 
long-established  practices  in  Mexico. 

CUSTOMS  FINES. 

It  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  the  Mexican  tariff  i 
severe  in  the  matter  of  fines,  and  hence  it  will  be  well  in  all  cases  t 
importations  made  by  experienced  customs  brokers. 

The  practice  of  giving  a  portion  of  the  fines  imposed  to  the  ofiio 
discovers  or  reports  the  cause  of  a  fine  acts,  naturally,  as  a  strong  tem 
to  discover  all  possible  errors  in  the  classification  of  the  entry.  C 
officials  consider  only  facts,  and  not  the  intention,  and  the  enumera 
the  cases  in  which  fines  are  to  be  imposed  is  very  large. 

Another  important  consideration  is  that  the  customs  officiak  w 
express  an  opinion  upon  the  duties  any  given  importation  should  pay 
dicate  the  proper  classification  and  manner  of  declaring  the  impoi 
Whenever  goods  are  not  plainly  specified  in  the  tariff  and  there  is  th 
doubt  as  to  proper  declaration  and  classification,  the  best  way,  in  a 
of  importation,  is  to  send  samples  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
Mexico  (Secretaria  de  Estado  y  del  Despacho  de  Hacienda  y  Credit 
lico),  or,  if  samples  can  not  be  sent,  cuts  showing  kinds  of  goods  a 
description  of  same  should  be  sent  in  lieu  of  samples  for  a  decision. 
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WEIGHTS  AND   MEASXJRES. 

sjrstem  is  the  legal  standard  for  weights  and  measures  in 
frequently  happens  that  the  old  Mexican  weights  and  meas- 
nd  hence  it  will  be  well  to  remember  that  there  is  a  slight 
^en  the  Mexican  and  English  pound  and  that  the  Mexican 
than  our  English  inch.  The  measures  for  cereals  differ  also 
States  of  the  Republic. 

tion  of  the  commercial  advantages  arising  from  the  use  of 
;m  in  our  foreign  commerce  suggests  the  conclusion  that  our 
ghtsand  measures  are  stumbling-blocks  to  our  Latin  neighbors, 
:e  we  seek. 

y  lose  considerable  trade  with  Mexico  and  the  other  New 
owing  to  the  presistent  use  by  our  merchants  and  manufac- 
nglish  weights  and  measures  in  their  circulars,  catalogues,  and 
ese  lists  are  not  infrequently  unintelligible  to  the  foreign 
been  in  a  large  exporting  house  in  New  York  city  and  found 
tally  ignorant  of  meters,  kilograms,  etc.  Our  French,  Ger- 
an  competitors  all  use  the  metric  system,  and  Mexico  and  all 
the  New  World  south  of  us  use  it  The  use  of  the  metric 
lorized  by  our  laws  many  years  ago,  but,  as  it  was  not  com- 
1  cling  to  the  old  system* 

CATALOGUES,  CIRCULARS,  ETC. 

d  that  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  desiring  to  extend 
>nd  home  markets  and  to  countries  using  the  metric  system 
base  descriptions  of  their  goods  and  estimate  prices  upon  the 
This  having  been  done,  let  the  circular,  catalogue,  and  price 
nguage  of  the  sought-for  buyer,  and  not  in  English ;  then 
eign  buyer  will  be  able  to  understand  all  the  details  as  to 
nnent,  and  price  of  the  goods  he  is  solicited  to  buy. 

SOLiaTING  TRADE — COMMERCIAL  TRAVELERS. 

xcial  traveler  or  agent,  to  be  successful  in  soliciting  trade 
:o,  should  be  a  gentleman  in  manners  and  address  and  should 
luently.  The  Mexicans  are  a  polite  and  formal  people  in 
bouses,  as  well  as  in  their  homes,  and  often  do  not  understand 
iar  manners  of  other  nations.  Politeness,  patience,  and  tact, 
trade  knowledge  and  ability  to  speak  Spanish,  will  sell  goods 
oods  are  not  sold  in  Mexico  in  the  quick  way  of  our  own 
d  days  of  chat  and  social  intercourse  often  precede  the  clos- 
large  bill  of  goods.  Many  questions  must  be  asked  and 
d;  this  is  especially  true  when  the  Mexican  buyer  knows  but 
::an  goods,  and  this  ignorance  is  unfortunately  but  too  com- 
le  questions  to  be  answered,  the  commercial  traveler  must 
it,  size,  and  all  the  subdivisions  his  goods  may  present ;  man- 
;,  sometimes  the  measurements  (cubic  or  square),  rates  of 
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freight  from  the  United  States  to  the  town  where  he  offers  them  for 
customs  duties,  rates  of  exchange  or  difference  in  value  between  Me 
and  United  States  money.  In  other  words,  he  must  be  prepared  to  i 
at  short  notice  how  much  the  goods  he  would  sell  will  cost,  laid  down  i 
door  of  his  customer,  making  proper  allowances  for  possible  addil 
customs  charges,  brokerage,  and  municipal  taxes. 

Without  going  so  far  as  to  state  that  all  of  the  above  requiremen 
absolutely  essential  to  success,  it  can  be  safely  stated  that  the  comm 
traveler  able  to  figure  quickly  within  a  few  cents  one  way  or  the  othc 
cost  of  his  goods  delivered  will  get  the  order  in  preference  to  anothei 
who,  when  asked,  **  What  is  the  rate  of  freight,  of  exchange,  the  weigh 
duty,  packing,  etc.?"  can  only  answer,  "Don't  know."  Every  mer 
worth  dealing  with  in  Mexico  keeps  a  ''book  of  costs,"  in  which  ] 
figured  the  cost  prices  of  all  his  goods ;  and  he  can  tell  you  very  qi 
how  much  the  same  article  has  cost  him  at  different  times,  from  dif 
sources,  and  at  different  rates  of  exchange. 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  merchant,  looking  over  samples,  catalogue: 
price  lists,  can  make  his  selections  to  best  advantage  when  the  soli 
commercial  agent  or  traveler  can  answer  his  many  questions  fully  and 
tically. 

Mexico,  since  the  introduction  of  railroads,  has  wonderfully  imp 
and  advanced.  Life  and  property  are  safe.  Any  foreigner  showing  \ 
respect  to  the  laws  and  politeness  to  the  people  will  meet  with  no  di 
ties  and  encounter  no  danger  in  the  orderly  pursuit  of  his  business. 

LICENSE  TAX. 

Commercial  travelers  should  always  ascertain,  before  soliciting  ord 
a  town,  if  there  is  a  license  tax  to  be  paid.  Of  late  years  certain 
have  imposed  a  license  tax  on  commercial  travelers,  amounting  in 
cases  to  1 1 50.  It  is  almost  certain  that  a  considerable  reduction  c 
obtained  by  promptly  applying  to  the  town  authorities  for  permissi 
exhibit  samples  and  solicit  orders  for  a  specified  time. 

Samples  brought  to  Mexico  by  commercial  travelers  are  subject  U 
if  in  such  shape  as  to  be  salable  merchandise.  Duties  may  be  sav4 
allowing  the  customs  officers  to  cut  or  deface  the  samples  so  as  to  be  u 
ble,  but  still  available  as  a  sample  with  which  to  solicit  trade ;  or  a 
for  double  the  duties,  to  run  six  months,  may  be  arranged,  and  withi 
six  months  samples  must  be  returned  to  the  custom-house  and  the  bon 
then  be  canceled. 

COMMERCIAL    CREDITS. 

It  is  believed  that  the  most  important  subject  affecting  the  whole 
question  of  trade  with  Mexico  is  that  of  commercial  credits.  It  ma 
unreasonably  be  called  the  very  comer  stone  of  the  entire  structure, 
credit  S3rstem  prevails  throughout  the  Republic ;  the  larger  importing  1 
buy  on  credit,  they  again  sell  on  credit  to  the  smaller  tradesmen,  w 
turn,  sell  to  the  final  buyer  (consumer)  on  credit. 
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^reat  advantages  offered  to  Mexican  buyers  dealing  with 

is  the  long  credits  given  to  them,  ranging  from  three  to 
ith  interest  barely  exceeding  8  per  cent  per  annum,  and  very 
r  as  4  per  cent.     American  houses,  as  a  rule,  insist  upon 

sight  draft  attached  to  bill  of  lading,  and  it  happens  not 
goods  are  paid  for  before  the  shipment  is  received. 
I  Mexico  can  not,  as  a  rule,  be  used,  as  in  the  United 

information  as  to  the  commercial  standing  of  business 
business  houses  have  deposits  in  the  banks,  and,  if  any,  are 

In  most  of  the  smaller  towns  the  bank  lends  money  at 
terest  and  only  upon  the  best  security,  and  their  conven- 
;ss  houses  are  very  limited,  consisting  in  most  cases  in 
Dtances  and  providing  exchange  on  foreign  countries, 
of  giving  credit  is  so  deeply  rooted  all  over  Mexico  that 
lodities  can  be  sold  upon  a  cash  basis.  Business  houses 
[n  four  to  six  months'  time  on  the  most  insignificant  sales, 
rying  with  the  class  of  goods.  It  should  not  be  overlooked 
f  a  bill  of  goods  upon  long  time  has  nevertheless  a  large 
ake  for  freights,  customs  duties,  etc.,  often  largely  exceed- 
jate  the  first  cost  of  the  goods.  When  a  merchant  finds 
>  make  his  payments  at  maturity,  an  extension  of  time  is, 
secured  with  the  charge  of  1  per  cent  interest  monthly, 
e  majority  of  the  larger  firms  is  engaged  largely  in  their 
mt,  and  when  times  are  bad,  as  is  now  the  case  in  Mexico 
of  drought,  collections  are  made  with  difficulty,  and  ex- 
liave  to  be  granted  to  almost  all  the  creditors  in  the  smaller 
im,  have  been  unable  to  collect  from  their  customers,  ow- 
of  crops,  loss  of  stock  on  the  ranges,  etc. 
ntrast  what  the  American  and  European  commercial  agents 
lake  them  buyers.  After  showing  his  goods  the  American 
I  as  follows :  Cash,  sight  draft  attached  to  bill  of  lading  or 
',  in  rare  instances,  at  ninety  days,  with  the  acceptances 
5  are  delivered  at  the  seller's  railroad  station  for  shipment 
lyer.  No  matter  what  the  rate  of  exchange  may  be  when 
nted,  it  must  be  paid  or  it  is  protested.  Delays  in  the 
5  are  not  taken  into  consideration.  While  it  may  be  as- 
lost  cases  carload  lots  will  reach  destination  within  thirty 
>f  shipment  from  the  United  States,  smaller  lots  will  take 
that  the  time  granted  by  the  United  States  firms  is  mostly 
ods  are  received,  and  hence  it  amounts,  in  the  majority  of 
xican  buyer^  to  a  cash-on-delivery  purchase,  if  not  more, 
are  delayed.  Now,  if  the  Mexican  merchant  buys  of  a 
if  he  is  trusted  at  all,  he  can^  after  a  few  transactions,  have 
ishes  by  paying  a  moderate  annual  interest  of  from  4  to  8 
ys  then  at  from  four  to  twelve  months'  time.    The  steamer 
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carrying  his  goods  inay  be  delayed  a  few  days  by  rough  weather,  but 
weeks  by  washouts,  snow  blockades,  strikes,  errors  in  routing,  etc.,  an( 
freights  are  lower  than  all-rail  freights.  The  Mexican  buyer  can  thus 
his  own  customers  the  three  to  four  months  they  require. 

Although  there  is  no  Bradstreet  or  Dun's  agency  in  Mexico,  Euro 
firms  are  generally  well  informed  about  the  financial  standing  of  Me: 
houses.  There  are  so  many  Europeans  established  in  Mexico  that  it  is 
to  obtain  reliable  information  through  them,  and,  besides,  the  num< 
commercial  agents  sent  out  make  it  a  strict  rule  to  gather  all  the  inform; 
possible  as  to  the  standing  of  Mexican  houses,  and  these  agents  take  bai 
Europe  well-formed  lists  of  firms  and  amounts  of  credits  that  may  safe! 
given.  Business  failures  have  been  more  numerous  lately,  owing  to  the 
eral  depression  of  trade  caused  by  failing  crops  and  losses  of  live  s 
but,  as  a  rule,  business  in  Mexico  is  upon  a  very  conservative  basis,  an( 
bankruptcy  laws  are  so  severe  that  failures  are  more  dreaded  than  wit 
The  European  houses  with  branches  in  Mexico  possess  a  greater  advai 
still ;  as  they  have  their  own  representatives  right  here  in  Mexico,  the 
kept  well  posted  as  to  the  financial  standing  of  buyers. 

This  question  of  credits  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  United  S 
manufacturers  and  export  houses  wishing  to  successfully  compete  with  ] 
pean  houses  for  Mexican  trade.  It  must  be  admitted  that  much  succes 
already  been  achieved  in  modifying  or  changing  the  old  business  mel 
that  have  so  long  prevailed  in  Mexico,  but  much  remains  to  be  accompl 
before  cash  transactions  can  become  the  general  rule,  and,  so  long  as  ] 
pean  houses  offer  long  credits,  the  scales  will  turn  in  their  favor. 

EXCHANGE. 

The  present  high  rate  of  exchange  influences  merchants  to  buy  as  i 
a  stock  of  goods  as  possible,  lest  a  lowering  of  the  rate  of  exchange  v 
entail  a  heavy  loss.  It  is  very  obvious  that  a  buyer  figuring  upon  ; 
profit  of  lo  per  cent  upon  his  sales  will  not  lay  in  much  stock  when  exch 
is  at  1 1. 40,  with  a  possibility  that  before  he  has  disposed  of  his  stoc 
change  may  stand  at  1 1.25,  as  his  competitors  buying  at  the  latter  rate  < 
undersell  him,  even  should  he  sell  at  bare  cost.  An  equitable  and  cor 
ient  arrangement  to  propose  to  the  Mexican  buyer  afraid  of  taking 
chances  of  wide  fluctuation  in  rates  of  exchange  would  be  to  have  then 
Mexican  dollars  for  American  dollars  on  the  face  of  their  bills,  grai 
them  time,  not  to  exceed  six  months,  within  which  they  could  pay  the 
ance  at  whatever  more  convenient  rate  of  exchange  might  obtain. 

COMMERCIAL  GUARANTIES. 

A  Mexican  merchant  wishing  European  credit  gives  as  references 
merchant  in  his  own  town  or  some  well-known  Mexican  or  European  \ 
in  the  country  he  wishes  to  buy  from.  In  very  few  cases  the  refei 
comes  from  a  banking  house.  The  references  are  most  cautiously  g 
and  with  them  the  desired  credit  is,  as  a  rule,  obtained.     As  the  I 
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)sits  of  any  large  amounts  from  the  merchants,  they  would 
ing  or  solvency  of  a  merchant  except  in  isolated  cases  and 
Its  are  made  to  have  value  of  the  goods  deposited  in  the 
could  be  worked  out  in  detail  and  might,  it  is  believed,  in 
ess  transactions  easier  and  do  away  with  or  mitigate  the 

0  honor  a  sight  draft  for  goods  not  yet  received  and  that 
r  several  weeks  after  the  payment  of  the  draft. 

RATES   OF   INTEREST,   TIME,  ETC. 

interest  and  discount  mostly  prevailing  in  Europe  for  Mex- 
ler  cent  per  annum.     The  usual  time  is  from  four  to  eight 

1  firm  is  well  known  the  privilege  of  selecting  the  most 
•  remitting  is  easily  granted.  Time  of  credit  commences 
of  lading. 

ime  of  merchandise  in  transit  to  Mexico  from  European 
n  six  to  eight  weeks  by  all  steam  routes  and  twelve  weeks 
if  landed  at  a  Mexican  port ;  if  shipment  is  from  Europe 
or  Galveston,  from  three  to  four  weeks  must  be  added  to 
t  The  time  would  seem  to  be  fast  approaching  when  the 
^11  be  the  landing  port  for  European  shipments  for  north- 
ilso  for  a  large  part  of  the  American  shipments.  By  water 
carload  lots  enjoy  the  same  through  rates  of  freight  as 
and  the  saving  is  considerable. 

an  houses  with  branches  or  correspondents  in  Mexico  are 
lexican  products,  and  this  creates  an  exchange  beneficial  to 

BANKS. 

;utions  upon  the  American  plan,  /.  e.,  a  bank  ready  to  help 
'ises  and  to  accommodate  merchants  offering  proper  col- 
rith  money  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest,  would  be  a  source 
d  would  undoubtedly  impart  a  wonderful  impulse  to  the 
n  the  two  coimtries. 

RAW   MATERIAL. 

lar  district  there  is  no  demand  for  foreign  raw  material, 
1.     Cotton  to  the  extent  of  6,000  to  10,000  bales  is  im- 
LTnited  States  annually  at  the  port  of  Piedras  Negras  to 
mills. 

PRICES    AND   FREIGHT  RATES. 

ort  has  been  made  to  secure  a  reliable  comparison  of  Euro- 
an  prices  of  the  same  articles.  Many  difficulties  have  been 
the  few  comparative  prices  obtained  are  so  surrounded 
:umstances  that  no  value  attaches  to  them.  Merchants  will 
r  price  lists,  but  hesitate  to  produce  their  line  of  discounts. 
—5- 
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This  hesitancy  arises  from  the  vicious  practice  of  some  foreign  houses  grant- 
ing different  discounts  in  the  same  town  to  different  buyers ;  each  buyer  is 
led  to  think  he  has  been  given  a  special  discount.  Comparisons  of  prices 
should  be  made  upon  articles  of  trade  alike^  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible ;  this 
is  difficult.  Cotton  and  wool  piece  goods  vary  in  width,  number  of  threads 
per  square  inch,  and  in  weight  per  3rard. 

The  condition  of  freight  rates  from  the  chief  seaports  of  Europe  and  of 
the  United  States  has  not  been  to  the  advantage  of  American  trade.  Sea 
freights  have  been  less  than  all-rail  rates  in  many  cases.  Merchants  have 
told  me  that  their  freight  bills  from  Hamburg  were  less  than  from  New  York. 
These  circumstances  are  fast  being  arranged,  however,  so  that  our  American 
traders  will  not  have  to  contend  against  freight  rates  favoring  their  European 
rivab. 

ISTABLISHMENT  OP  AGBNOKS. 

In  dosing  these  preliminary  remarks  I  would  emphasize  my  firm  belief 
that  the  American  does  not  sell  his  goods  in  Mexico  because  he  does  not 
adequately  try.  Let  him  work  as  shrewdly  and  as  energetically  as  the  Eu- 
ropean trader  and  there  is  small  doubt  that  he  will  find  the  commercial 
harvest  satisfactory.  The  Mexican  people  collectively  are  very  ignorant 
concerning  the  United  States.  This  ignorance  must  be  dispelled  and  many 
causeless  prejudices  removed.  Time  and  tact,  joined  to  hberality  and  hon- 
esty in  commercial  relations,  will  achieve  all  we  desire.  To  extend  oar 
trade  with  Mexico  we  must  show  the  people  the  advantages  we  can  offer 
them.  This  first  and  indispensable  step  seems  easy  and  practicable.  Let 
our  traders  (merchants  and  manufacturers)  establish  joint  agencies  in  the 
chief  cities  under  the  management  of  capable  and  energetic  men  speaking 
Spanish  and  knowing  the  people,  expose  their  goods  at  these  agencies,  and 
explain  their  uses,  advantages,  and  adaptation  to  Mexican  needs.  Con- 
nected with  these  central  agencies  should  be  several  agents  soliciting  trade 
over  certain  territory.  Policy  would  suggest  that  these  agents  sent  out  to 
solicit  trade  should  be  young  Mexicans  of  business  training.  Such  a  system 
must  succeed,  and  in  no  other  way  can  we  successfully  attack  the  supremacy 
now  held  by  European  dealers. 

BLEACHED  AND  UNBLEACHED  COTTONS. 

With  the  exception  of  the  free-zone  territory,  where  relatively  large  quan- 
tities are  consumed  by  reason  of  the  duties  being  but  one-tenth  of  the  full 
duties,  it  may  be  said  that  Mexico  offers  but  a  very  limited  field  for  sales  of 
bleached  and  unbleached  cotton  domestics. 

Of  late  years  the  best  American  and  English  spinning  machinery  has 
been  imported  and  cotton  mills  established  in  Mexico,  and  a  very  good 
grade  of  cotton  cloth  is  now  produced.  The  almost  prohibitory  duties 
make  it  a  profitable  investment,  even  when  using  American  cotton  paying 
8  cents  per  kilogram  gross  weight,  or  nearly  4  cents  per  pound. 
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COTTON   PRINTS. 

lis  first  manufacture  and  then  solicit  orders  for  their  stock, 
lanufacturers  reverse  this  method  and  first  solicit  and  then 
European  manufacturers  send  out  patterns,  designs,  and 
with  samples  of  all  the  different  grades  of  gray  cloth  (im- 
ics)  made.  The  buyer  first  selects  the  gray  cloth  of  a  qual- 
*st  suited  to  his  local  trade  and  then  selects  the  design  or 
to  be  printed  upon  this  gray  cloth  after  bleaching ;  thus 
s  exactly  what  he  wishes,  as  determined  by  his  own  experi- 
s  and  needs  of  his  customers.  In  the  United  States  he  can 
this  way ;  he  can  only  buy  from  stock,  and  even  then  he 
i  the  fixed  proportions  of  colors  and  designs  of  the  original 
aerican  print  mills  will  consent  to  manufacture  from  special 
;r  must  be  large,  while  in  Europe  the  minimum  for  a  spe- 
yards. 

ers  claim  that  European  houses  are  more  accommodating 
louses  in  following  out  their  suggestions  in  making  up  spe- 
r  example,  an  American  firm  sends  out  samples  of  prints  to 
ner ;  he  examines  the  quality,  design,  and  color,  and  likes 
estigating  what  the  cost  will  be,  finds  that  the  sample,  in- 
3nly  up  to  thirty  threads  per  square  millimeter  (about  one- 
j  inch),  has  thirty-two  threads  counted  both  ways.  The 
rill  write  to  the  American  house:  '*I  am  pleased  with  your 
JO  and  so  in  color,  design,  and  quality,  but,  as  it  carries 
is  to  the  square  millimeter,  the  duty  will  be  15  cents  per 
lereas  if  it  carried  but  thirty  threads  the  duty  would  be  but 
lould  sell  it  readily ;  could  you  therefore  manufacture  so  as 
3  cents  duty  per  meter?'*  The  reply  probably  would  be: 
arranged  to  turn  out  that  number  of  threads,  and  can  not 
^n  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  such  a  suggestion  would  be  re- 
f  valuable  bit  of  trade  knowledge  and  all  dispositions  at 
mufacture  in  conformity  with  the  suggestion,  and  the  prob- 
the  European  house  will  send  out  two  very  different  grades 
its — one  carrying  the  maximum  number  of  threads  permis- 
2-cent  duty  and  the  other  of  finer  grade  containing  all  the 
square  will  carry,  so  as  to  make  it  worth  the  extra  3  cents 

id  significant  illustration  of  some  of  the  peculiarities  of 
»ay  be  cited.  A  merchant  observes  that  his  competitor  ad- 
fabric  at  25  cents  per  meter.  Through  a  friend  he  buys  a 
after  measuring  it,  finds  that  by  reducing  the  width  a  few 
ndersell  his  rival.  If  he  writes  to  an  American  house  to 
5  manufactured  equal  in  all  respects,  only  narrower  than  the 
ices  are  that  he  will  not  be  accommodated ;  whereas  if  he 
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addresses  himself  to  a  European  house  he  will  be  told  that  his  order 
filled  if  he  will  take  a  certain  number  of  pieces — the  minimum  is  ge 
aoo  yards. 

It  would  be  manifestly  absurd  to  claim  that  our  manufacturers 
change  their  standard  sizes  to  meet  the  special  requirements  of  eve 
tomer ;  but  would  it  not  be  practicable  and  wise  for  our  print  manufa 
to  send  out  a  man  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  the  tastes  and 
of  the  Mexican  market?  The  samples  manufactured  from  such  pi 
observation  and  study  would  be  sure  to  please  a  majority  of  buyer 
should  changes  still  be  necessary,  they  would  not  touch  points  so  im 
as  those  of  weight,  number  of  threads,  width,  and  finish  of  goods,  i 
experience  gained  would  amply  repay  the  expenses  of  such  a  tour  of 
vation. 

The  home  factories  are  turning  out  some  fabrics  in  cotton  prints  t 
constantly  improved  upon.  While  American  prints  are  superior  in  [ 
design  and  colors  to  the  home  product,  it  will  soon  be  possible  only 
port  prints  of  special  designs  and  fine  finish  too  difficult  and  expei 
produce  at  the  home  factories. 

The  trade  with  Mexico  in  American  prints  has  largely  increased 
years,  owing  to  the  improvement  in  colors,  designs,  and  varieties 
terns. 

WOOLEN   PIECE   GOODS. 

The  home  factories  are  turning  out  the  articles  chiefly  used  by  the 
cla.sses,  such  as  blankets,  scrapes  (shawls),  and  ponchos.  These  arti 
often  cheaper  in  Mexico  than  in  the  United  States,  and  are  well  pr 
by  the  tariff.  The  finer  grades  are  in  good  demand,  especially  in 
but  are  principally  imported  from  France  and  Germany,  because  < 
than  in  the  United  States.  Ladies*  shawls,  known  as  *'rebozas,'' 
wool  are  largely  imported. 

Duty  on  woolen  piece  goods  is  calculated  on  the  weight  of  a  squai 
(about  30  inches  square).  Fabrics  weighing  about  8  ounces  per 
meter  would  pay  comparatively  the  lowest  duty  of  45  cents  per  square 
It  is  well  to  remark  that  both  lighter  and  heavier  grades  than  8  oun 
higher  rates  of  duty. 

When  sending  samples  of  woolen  goods,  the  weight,  according 
ratings,  should  always  be  very  carefully  stated  as  a  guide   to  cost 
Mexican  Government,  by  its  high  tariff  on  woolen  goods,  is  fosteri 
important  industry. 

THREAD  AND  WORSTED  GOODS. 

Home  factories  have  been  started  and  are  producing  a  fair  grade  o( 
The  demand  for  these  lines  of  goods  is  limited,  and  the  duty  of  al 
cents  per  pound  checks  any  great  development. 

European  common  and  fine  grades  of  thread  goods  are  sold  so  ( 
that  competition  will  be  difficult.     Home-manufactured  worsteds 
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,  but  meet  well  the  wants  of  the  middle  classes.  European 
3f  the  better  grades  are  so  far  the  only  ones  imported,  and 
lich  they  can  be  brought  leaves  a  small  competitive  margin 
nufacturers.  Belgium  and  France  furnish  the  finest  grades 
heap  imitations,  mostly  printed. 

SPOOL  AND   MACHINE  THREAD. 

)plies  Mexico  with  spool  and  machine  thread,  and  the  name 
Its  is  so  well  known  that,  in  so  conservative  a  country  as 
be  a  difl&cult  matter  to  compete  with  them.  The  consump- 
e,  however,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  field  is  worth  con- 
uld  receive  more  attention  from  our  thread  manufacturers 
le  dealers  are  making  small  profits,  and  would  welcome  com- 
f  thread  from  the  United  States. 

TWINE  AND   CORDAGE. 

he  field  is  not  promising.  Mexico  aboimds  in  vegetable 
ictle,  etc. — and  under  the  protection  of  a  prohibitory  duty 
[lave  been  started  in  many  places. 

s  concerning  twine  apply  to  all  cordage  under  i^  inches  in 
ve  1^  inches  in  diameter  all  cordage  is  classed  as  cables,  and 
ty.  The  best  comes  from  England,  and  is  cheaper  than  in 
es. 

11  of  the  Mexican  tariff  devoted  to  the  various  articles  em- 
otton  and  woolen  piece  goods,  thread  and  worsted  goods, 
line  thread,  twine,  cordage,  etc.,  and  including  silks  and 
Dst  elaborate  part  of  the  tariff,  and  a  thorough  study  of  the 
lispensable  to  our  manufacturers.  In  many  cases  very  slight 
suffice  to  class  an  article  under  a  much  higher  rate  of  duty, 
iie  Mexican  markets  observed  by  European  manufacturers 
3e  "cheap  articles  with  a  neat  appearance."  The  tariff  is 
nost  instances  the  cost  to  the  consumer  is  double  and  treble 

SILKS  AND   RIBBONS. 

he  great  bulk  of  importations  of  silks  and  ribbons  is  from 
,  England,  and  Germany  leading  in  these  lines, 
re  very  high,  both  upon  all-silk  fabrics  and  silk-mixed  goods, 
sumption  is  large,  this  trade  is  worth  contending  for ;  and, 
eat  progress  made  in  silk  manufactures  in  the  United  States  in 
years,  no  reason  can  be  advanced  why  the  United  States 
)ly  Mexico  with  silks,  silk-mixed  goods,  silk  hosiery,  and 
Jnited  States  now  produce  more  silk  goods  than  England 
d  are  only  rivaled  by  France. 

id  in  durability  our  plain  silks  are  equal  to  Lyons  silks.  In 
•caded  silks,  the  Mexican  merchants  tell  me,  France  leads, 
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but  we  are  rapidly  catching  up.  In  ribbons  we  excel  and  should  < 
supply  Mexico,  and  the  same  is  true  of  velvets.  I  know  of  no  peculiar 
color,  design,  or  width  called  for  by  the  Mexican  trade. 

I  have  been  astonished  to  find  many  Mexican  merchants  ignorant  o 
fact  that  silk  goods  are  even  made  in  the  United  States.  Whose  fault 
The  trade  is  here  awaiting  our  American  enterprise.  I  firmly  believe 
only  to  be  worked  up  to  yield  large  results. 

CARRIAGES,    WAGONS,    TRUCKS,    ETC. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  very  fine  carriages  imported  from  Euro 
use  in  Mexico  city,  practically  vehicles  of  all  classes  come  from  the  U 
States.     The  tariff  is  quite  plain  and  very  high.     The  tendency  seems 
to  help  out  home  industry  by  putting  half  of  the  regular  duties  upon 
riage  "in  the  white,'*  and  with  this  concession  it  is  probable  that  W 
as  a  market  for  finished  foreign  carriages  will  be  confined  to  the 
classes.     The  tariff  defines  carriages  "in  white"  to  mean  "those 
woods  are  unpainted  and  unvarnished,  and  whose  cushions  and  other 
mings  are  so  incomplete  as  to  need  hand  labor  to  fit  them  for  use." 

The  facilities  afforded  to  the  Mexican  home  fiaM:tory  by  the  reduct 
one-half  of  the  regular  duties  when  carriages  are  "  in  the  white  "  will 
a  large  demand  for  this  class  of  goods,  and  the  attention  of  our  ca 
manufacturers  is  called  to  this  fact. 

Carts  without  springs,  spring  delivery  wagons,  and  hand  and  cargo 
pay  upon  gross  weight,  and  hence  they  should  not  be  crated,  and,  if 
ble,  should  be  prepared  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  out  the  boxes  or  sid 
end  boards  to  be  made  up  of  native  lumber.  Road  wagons,  sulkie 
dogcarts  are  classed  as  carriages,  and,  on  account  of  their  light  weigl 
comprised  in  the  highest  class  of  duties ;  in  some  cases  the  duty  is  six 
the  original  cost.  The  duty  on  carriages,  and  as  such  are  to  be  consi 
all  vehicles  with  springs  not  exclusively  adapted  for  transportation  ol 
chandise,  is  graduated  according  to  the  weight,  the  heaviest  payir 
lowest  rate  of  duty.  The  study  of  the  tariff  will,  in  many  cases,  cai 
carriage-maker  to  add  a  few  pounds  to  a  certain  carriage  to  attain  a 
duty.  For  example,  a  carriage  weighing  up  to  500  kilograms  (about 
pounds)  would  pay  50  cents  per  kilogram  duty,  whereas  one  weighin 
kilograms  would  pay  only  45  cents  duty,  or  a  saving  of  f  20.50  in  di 
increasing  weight  10  kilograms,  or  22  pounds. 

As  a  general  rule,  all  vehicles  must  be  of  stronger  make  for  use  in  \ 
than  in  the  United  States.  The  roads  and  street  pavements  are  roug 
very  hard  on  vehicles. 

American  buggies,  phaetons,  and  surreys  are  all  popular  in  Mexico, 
high  duties  are  the  only  bar  to  extending  demand,  and  it  is  belfeve< 
our  carriage-makers  might  well  establish  finishing  shops  for  painting,  va 
ing,  and  trimming  carriages  at  central  points  and  import  their  carriage 
the  United  States  "in  white/'  or  unfinished. 
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DRUGS,    CHEMICALS,   DYESTUFFS,    ETC 

years  ago  there  were  hardly  any  drug  importations  from  the 

Recently  some  pushing,  energetic  firms  have  sent  agents  to 
y  Spanish  and  well  acquainted  with  the  trade,  and  it  is  aston- 
lat  good  results  have  been  accomplished.  American  prepa- 
>ecially  proprietary  medicines,  are  now  seen  in  most  drug 

and  now  to  a  great  extent,  French  patent  medicines  were 
i  demand  or  known. 

majority  of  drug  stores  are  owned  by  practicing  physicians, 
imiliar  with  French  prescriptions,  having  used  French  text- 
tudies,  and  they  give  the  preference  to  French  drugs, 
patent  medicine  is  less  than  in  the  United  States,  relatively, 
igher  duties.  Sulphate  of  quinine  is  now  lightly  taxed,  and 
d  largely  imported  from  the  United  States. 
:ception  of  Florida  water,  imported  in  large  quantities  and 
ocers,  few  articles  of  perfumery  are  now  imported  from  the 

Perfumery  is  from  France  chiefly,  and,  in  spite  of  high 
r  used. 

Lscented  soaps  can  not  be  imported,  on  account  of  duties, 
s  are  heavily  taxed,  and  demand  for  them  is  confined  to  the 
Cocoanut  soap  can  be  imported,  as  it  pa)rs  the  light  duty  of 
logram  gross  weight,  and  is  very  largely  used  in  Mexico  for 

Medicinal  soaps  fare  better  as  to  duties,  but  shippers  should 
lat  they  call  medicinal  soaps  are  so  classed  by  the  Mexican 
V  tarifif  is  a  great  improvement  on  former  imposts,  and  the 
^  are  of  the  greatest  help.  Nothing  is  harder  than  to  pre- 
an  customs  papers  for  an  invoice  of  drugs.  The  danger  of 
at,  and  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  tariff  is  needed. 
5  requirements  of  the  country,  drugs,  whenever  practicable, 
scriptions  and  directions  in  Spanish.  French  drug  houses 
panish  some  very  elegantly  illustrated  catalogues,  with  every 
a  colors,  and  an  ingenious  scale  allows  actual  size  of  goods 
d  weights  are  given. 

ted  into  Mexico  should  have  their  Latin  names  upon  packages, 
drugs,  etc.,  should  be  as  light  as  consistent  with  safety  in 
as  the  weights  of  flasks,  bottles,  pasteboard  boxes,  and  all 
)gs  are  included  in  the  weight  of  goods  paying  duties  upon 

I  in  drums  is  very  largely  used  throughout  Mexico  in  soap- 
nes  exclusively  from  England,  because  cheaper ;  and,  unless 
:e  can  be  met,  this  large  trade  must  remain  in  English  hands, 
of  cotton-seed  oil  from  the  United  States  were  imported  for 
ior  to  November,  1891,  when  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound 
id  imports  have  almost  ceased.  Disinfectants,  hide  poisons, 
are  on  the  free  list,  are  largely  used,  and  chiefly  come  from 
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the  United  States.  Hops  are  on  the  free  list ;  but  English,  Bohemian,  and 
Bavarian  hops  now  supply  the  demand.  The  large  number  of  breweries 
being  established  in  Mexico  will  greatly  augment  the  hop  imports,  and  the 
Mexican  market  may  well  receive  the  attention  of  hop-growers  in  the  United 
States.  The  demand  for  dyestuffs  is  very  small,  as  home  dyes  supply  the 
needs  of  home  industries. 

FOOD   AND   FOOD   PRODUCTS. 

Com,  cereals,  meats,  and  flour  of  all  kinds  are  now  virtually  excluded 
from  all  parts  of  Mexico,  save  the  narrow  strip  of  country  called  the  free 
zone,  on  account  of  a  prohibitory  tariff.  Sugar  is  also  excluded  for  the 
same  reason.  Molasses  and  sirups  are  imported  to  a  limited  extent,  chiefly 
for  the  American  residents. 

Preserved  and  conserved  fruits  in  tin  or  glass  carry  an  excessive  duty, 
and  consequently  the  trade  in  these  articles  is  limited.  The  duty  upon  a 
2-pound  tin  is  75  cents.  Our  American  canned  fruits  pay  the  same  high 
duties  as  preserved  and  candied  fruits  that  are  chiefly  imported  from  Europe. 
Canned  vegetables,  pickles,  and  sauces  can  be  more  largely  imported,  as  the 
duty  is  about  8  cents  per  pound.  French,  German,  and  English  products 
are  more  common  in  Mexico  than  those  of  the  United  States,  but  from  an 
investigation  of  prices  and  qualities  it  is  believed  our  American  canned 
articles  can  successfully  compete  in  the  Mexican  market,  and  should  be 
pushed,  as  the  field  will  repay  the  effort. 

Condensed  milk  is  from  the  United  States.  The  demand  is  limited 
and  largely  confined  to  American  mining  camps,  railroad  construction 
gangs,  etc. 

Crackers  have  a  fair  sale,  especially  the  sweet  fancy  crackers,  and  should 
be  shipped  in  very  light  tin  cases,  as  the  duty  is  y}4  cents  per  pound  gross 
weight. 

Potatoes,  onions,  and  apples  come  from  the  United  States  and  find  a 
good  market. 

Dried  and  evaporated  fruits  are  much  cheaper  in  Mexico  than  canned 
goods,  as  the  duty  is  but  5  cents  per  pound  net.  There  is  a  complete  lack 
of  fresh  fruits  in  the  northern  half  of  Mexico  for  the  greater  portion  of 
each  year,  and  the  demand  for  evaporated  and  dried  fruits  from  the  United 
States  is  very  good  and  may  be  very  greatly  developed. 

Potted  meats  and  game  under  the  former  tariff  were  fairly  in  demand, 
and  with  the  duty  now  reduced  to  8  cents  per  pound,  including  weight  of 
tin  or  can,  the  demand  will  be  largely  increased.  European  potted  meats 
command  a  well-deserved  reputation,  but  some  of  our  American  specialties 
in  this  line  are  well  abreast  of  the  European  in  regard.  "Deviled  ham," 
for  instance,  is  everywhere  well  known,  and  under  the  name  of  "  Jamon  del 
Diablo"  (Devil's  ham)  finds  a  ready  sale.  Boneless  hams  in  tins  can  be 
imported  and  sold  cheaper  than  hams  in  canvas.  Potted  meats  from  Europe 
are  generally  packed  in  glass  with  tin  covers,  and  this  mode  of  packiug  is 
preferred  in  Mexico,  as  tin  is  believed  to  be  dangerous. 
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id  oysters  are  on  the  free  list.     Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  has 

this  line,  but  with  the  opening  of  the  Tampico  route  fresh 

an  waters  is  coming  in.     Canned  and  smoked  salmon  from 

large  demand,  and  the  trade  admits  of  great  expansion  if 

pushed. 

,  and  sausage  pay  about  10  cents  per  pound  duty.  For 
lerican  products  there  is  a  good  demand,  especially  in  the 

Recently  packing  houses  have  been  established  in  several 
in  cities  by  firms  from  the  United  States,  and  large  importa- 
gs  from  the  United  States  are  made,  notwithstanding  the 
^  cents  per  live  pound.     The  packing  houses  are  putting  a 

the  market,  and  it  will  be  only  a  question  of  time  when 
bacon,  and  sausage  will  be  a  rarity  in  Mexico, 
duty  of  10  cents  per  pound,  which  is  prohibitory,  and  the 
ng  houses  established  in  Mexico  control  the  lard  market 
)na  libra. 

)s  and  cans  is  imported  in  lots  ranging  from  5  to  50  tubs  at 
enetally  oleomargarine  or  butterine.  Good  dairy  butter  re- 
to  75  cents,  and  the  scarcity  of  pasturage  makes  the  home 
lited.  Some  French  and  Danish  butter  is  imported,  the 
and  the  latter  in  tin ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  Mexican 
I  be  convinced  that  American  butter  is  not  exclusively  and 
margarine,  good  prime  butter  from  the  United  States  woul<^ 
rket,  especially  during  the  winter  months. 

HOUSE   FURNISHINGS. 

)rotect  the  home  industries  the  tariff  in  force  from  Novem- 
raised  the  duty  upon  common  furniture.  The  better  grades 
?,  however,  need  not  fear  Mexican  competition  for  years  to 

has  splendid  furniture  woods,  but  they  are  not  properly 

a  condition  to  be  used  by  furniture-makers, 
iriff  the  so-called  common  woods,  such  as  pine,  poplar,  oak, 

and  gum,  are  admitted  free  of  duty,  and  articles  of  furniture 
5  woods  have  to  pay  10  cents  per  pound  duty;  so  that  only 
Quch  carving  and  molding  and  fitted  out  with  mirrors  and 
I  stand  the  duty.  Native  furniture  is  now  turned  out  with 
;  no  mirrors.  Mirrors  pay  a  heavy  duty,  but  when  imported 
lire  they  only  pay  duty  of  the  furniture  to  which  they  belong. 
jr  hand,  the  so-called  fine  woods,  such  as  cherry,  walnut, 
i,  etc.,  only  pay  a  duty  of  i  cent  per  pound,  and  articles  of 
of  the  fine  woods  pay  only  2j^  cents  per  pound  duty  more 
•e  made  from  the  common  woods,  or  1 2^  cents.  Veneered 
sified  as  fine  furniture.  As  a  rule,  Mexicans  do  not  take 
es  of  furniture  finished  to  display  the  natural  grain  of  the 
Inut  is  their  great  favorite. 
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As  already  stated,  marble  tops  and  mirrors  imported  with  the  articles  of 
furniture  they  belong  to  do  not  cause  an  increase  of  duty.  In  case  of  marble 
tops  a  saving  of  duty  even  can  be  made  by  declaring  them  separately,  as  the 
duty  is  lower  on  marble  tops  than  on  furniture.  The  reverse  is  the  case 
with  mirrors,  hence  they  should  not  be  declared  separately,  but  left  to  pay 
furniture  duty. 

The  new  tarifif  is  liberal,  inasmuch  as  furniture  is  taxed  by  legal  instead 
of  by  gross  weight,  that  ig,  without  including  boxes,  crates,  straw,  excelsior, 
etc.,  and  this  does  away  with  the  tendency  to  decrease  weight  of  packing 
at  the  risk  of  injury  to  the  furniture  in  transportation. 

Willow  and  rattan  furniture  is  prized  and  is  chiefly  supplied  from  the 
United  States,  but  our  American  manufacturers  of  rattaa,  willow,  and  bam- 
boo furniture  have  not  made  any  attempt  to  secure  this  valuable  market  for 
their  wares.  The  lightness,  cheapness,  and  cleanliness  of  rattan  commends 
its  use  above  all  other  kinds.  Vienna  bent-wood  furniture  has  a  very  large 
sale  in  Mexico,  and  is  used  when  rattan  could  and  would  be  if  rattan  manu- 
facturers will  display  the  same  degree  of  enterprise  as  the  German  houses 
handling  the  Vienna  bent  wood. 

Iron  and  brass  bedsteads  are  in  very  great  demand  in  Mexico ;  the  people 
object  to  wooden  ones,  claiming  that  they  harbor  insects.  Bedsteads  pre- 
pared for  sale  in  Mexico  should  always  have  mosquito-bar  attachments.  Iron 
and  brass  bedsteads  are  almost  wholly  imported  from  England,  because  much 
cheaper  than  in  the  United  States,  and  until  we  shall  make  and  sell  iron  and 
brass  beds  to  meet  English  prices  nothing  can  be  done  in  this  line.  If  iron 
bedsteads,  nickel  plated,  could  be  made  and  sold  in  Mexico  as  cheaply  as 
those  of  brass,  there  is  hardly  a  doubt  that  a  ready  market  would  be  found 
in  Mexico,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  possibility  merits  the  attention  of  our 
manufacturers.  Plain,  simple,  iron  bedsteads,  unornamented  and  made 
cheaply  of  gas  pipe,  which  comes  in  free  of  duty,  are  made  in  Mexico. 

In  carpets,  rugs,  etc.,  there  has  been  a  decided  change.  Formerly  deal- 
ers in  first-class  goods  in  Mexico  only  imported  European  carpets.  Belgium, 
France,  England,  and  Germany  divided  the  trade.  The  finer  grades  of 
English  carpets,  such  as  body  Brussels,  Wilton,  and  Axminster,  are  dearer 
than  corresponding  grades  of  American  carpets.  Germany  furnishes  to  the 
Mexican  markets  a  cheap  imitation  of  the  higher  grades  of  carpets  and  rugs 
and  finds  for  them  a  fair  sale.  Ordinary  and  middling  grades  of  carpets 
and  rugs  of  wool  are  made  in  Mexico.  The  United  States  is  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  carpets  in  the  world,  and  in  design,  color,  and  fabric  they 
are  equal  to  corresponding  European  grades.  In  Mexico  the  demand  is 
more  for  large  rugs  than  for  carpets.  Square  and  rectangular  rugs,  to  well 
cover  the  central  portion  of  large  rooms  and  made  up  in  tasteful  designs  and 
colors,  will  find  ready  sale  in  Mexico.  The  duty  is  very  high,  and,  as  it  is 
levied  on  the  square  meter,  the  best  grades  are  least  affected  by  it. 

I  would  suggest  to  our  carpet  manufacturers  that  they  send  a  skilled  carpet 
man  on  a  trip  of  observation  to  the  chief  cities  of  Mexico  to  note  the  pat- 
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terns,  colors,  and  grades  most  in  demand.  The  trade  results  to  flow  from 
such  a  tour  of  observation  will  well  repay  the  expense. 

Picture  frames  and  ornamental  moldings  are  subject  to  a  very  high  duty, 
and,  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  a  minimum,  only  shell  goods,  that  is,  thin  strips 
to  be  afterwards  nailed  to  a  heavier  frame,  should  be  imported.  Some  frames 
and  moldings  are  made  in  Mexico,  but  so  far  the  plaster  covering  and  gilding 
have  not  been  successfully  accomplished,  and  the  demand  hardly  warrants 
the  investment  of  money  to  achieve  perfect  work. 

Furniture  'Mn  the  white,"  that  is,  unpainted' and  unvarnished,  pays  a 
little  less  than  4  cents  per  pound  duty,  which  is  less  than  one-half  what  the 
finished  articles  pay,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  bent,  carved, 
turned,  or  cane  furniture  or  mirrors  or  marble  tops  are  considered  as  coming 
under  the  head  of  furniture  "in  white." 

HARDWARE  AND   CUTLERY. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  origin  of  the  several  articles  imported 
under  this  head: 


Articles. 


From — 


Cntley.^..... 

Sbdf  hardware... 

Col,  VTOiigfat,  and  wire  nails. 


Axes,  dfcOTels,  hoes,  and  picks... 

Locks,  bohs,  and  hinges. ..., 

Iran  and  ated  In  bars  and  bolu.. 

Plate  iron  and  sted..^ , 

Corrugated  iron.. 

SiDvcs,  cooking  and  heating..... 


Europe. 

United  Sutes  and  Europe. 

Do. 
United  States. 

Do. 
United  States  and  Europe. 

Do. 
Europe. 
United  States. 


The  demand  is  daily  increasing  for  United  States  lines  of  hardware  and 
manufactures  of  iron  and  steel. 

English  and  French  cutlery  of  fine  grades  and  German  cheap  grades  is 
well  introduced  throughout  Mexico,  and  it  will  be  very  hard  for  our  cutlery- 
makers  to  compete  in  price  with  European  cutlery,  especially  with  the  very 
cheap  German  grades.  In  competition  with  the  finer  English  grades  we 
must  show  that  American  grades  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  and  as  cheap. 
In  competition  with  the  German  cutlery  only  price  has  to  be  considered,  as 
the  quality  is  inferior  to  anything  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  building  and  furniture  hardware  of  Ameri- 
can make,  and  several  of  our  large  hardware  firms  have  already  built  up  a 
profitable  trade  in  Mexico,  notably  New  Orleans  and  St.  Louis  houses. 
Much  energy  and  trade  skill,  combined  with  tact  and  readiness  to  offer  lib- 
eral accommodations  in  credits  to  reliable  houses,  will  be  needed ;  for  the 
hardware  trade  of  Mexico  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Germans, 
who  are  shrewd  traders,  and  in  the  struggle  to  retain  their  control  of  a  valu- 
able line  of  trade  will  be  well  backed  in  Germany  by  long  credits  extended 
by  the  parent  houses  to  their  Mexican  branches  or  correspondents. 
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Arms,  shovels,  picks,  hoes,  etc.,  are  on  the  free  list,  and  large  quantities 
are  imported  from  the  United  States;  but  the  trade  can  be  quadrupled. 

Nails  of  all  kinds  are  imported  from  the  United  States  and  Europe,  with 
the  balance  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  As  the  quality  of  the  Ameri- 
can nail  is  generally  unexcq)led,  the  cost  is  all  that  has  to  be  considered. 
First  cost  and  freight  are  the  factors  of  ultimate  cost,  and  the  low  water 
freights  often  make  the  European  nail  cheaper  than  the  nail  from  the  United 
States. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  American  tools  take  the  lead  in  point 
of  handiness  and  good  make,  and  the  Mexican  artisan  wishes  good  tools. 
He  was  originally  content  with  poor  tools  if  cheap ;  but  he  is  rapidly  learn- 
ing that  poor  ones  are  dear,  and  that  good  tools  are  cheaper  for  a  poor  arti- 
san to  buy,  even  at  higher  first  cost.  On  took  the  tariff  of  November,  1891, 
was  reduced  to  5  cents  per  kilogram,  or  one-half  of  the  old  duty.  This 
should  mean  more  tools  from  the  United  States. 

Iron  and  steel  in  bars,  plate  iron  and  steel,  and  angle  and  T  iron  are 
imported  from  the  United  States,  but  more  largely  from  Europe,  owing  to 
cheaper  first  cost  and  lower  freight  rates.  Corrugated  iron  is  used  in  very 
large  quantities,  but  it  comes  almost  exclusively  from  England,  because 
cheaper.  At  present  the  difference  in  price  between  English  and  American 
corrugated  iron  is  about  i  cent  per  pound  in  favor  of  the  English,  and 
until  the  difference  shall  have  been  overcome  the  English  brand  will  hold 
the  market.  With  equal  prices  the  American  brands  will  possibly  be  pre- 
ferred. 

Barbed  fence  wire  is  very  extensively  used  in  all  the  northern  part  of 
Mexico  and  comes  exclusively  from  the  United  States. 

It  is  reasonable  to  predict  that  before  many  years  the  United  States  will 
sell  all  the  hardware  in  Mexico,  save  a  few  specialties  from  Europe.  The 
Germans,  who  now  control  the  hardware  trade,  will  fight  hard  to  retain  trade 
supremacy,  but  they  will  probably  be  compelled  to  buy  more  largely  from 
the  United  States. 

An  American  hardware  store  in  combination  with  all  lines  of  agricultural 
tools  and  machines  will  do  well  in  any  of  the  larger  Mexican  towns. 

HEMP  AND  FLAX  B£ANUFACTUR£S. 

There  is  very  little  demand  for  hemp  and  flax  manu^tures,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  ropes  of  large  size.  Whatever  importations  there  are  come  from 
Europe,  because  cheaper. 

Jute  bagging  is  extensively  imported  from  England  (largely  in  bonded 
transit  through  the  United  States).  Ore  sacks  of  jute  are  largely  imported 
from  England  and  frequently  directly  from  Calcutta.  Ore  sacks  must  be 
made  extra  heavy ;  the  sizes  vary  with  weight  and  class  of  ores  to  be  shipped. 
A  finer  grade  of  jute  fiber  has  been  made  into  flour  sacks  and  will  replace 
the  flour  sacks  of  domestics,  provided  the  cost  is  the  same.  To  be  admitted 
free  of  duty  bagging  must  be  made  into  sacks. 
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LEATHER   AND    RUBBER  GOODS. 

these  lines  of  goods  is  almost  prohibitive,  and  is  completely 
r  grades.  In  all  that  makes  good  leather  that  of  the  United 
►are  most  fe.vorably  with  European,  and  the  prices  are  evi- 
raany  grades  or  we  could  not  export  leather  to  Europe ;  but, 
this  fact,  I  am  informed  that  the  bulk  of  the  importations  of 
xico  comes  from  Europe.  If  this  is  a  fact,  the  reasons  are 
5  enterprise  on  the  part  of  European  dealers.  The  duty 
and  all  grades  is  1 1.50  per  kilogram,  or  2.2046  pounds, 
interest  to  show  what  i  pound  of  prime  American  leather 
Kico,  exclusive  of  freights  and  commissions.  Good  oak- 
leather  is  now  quoted  at  from  30  to  35  cents  per  pound. 

cents  per  pound,  a  kilogram  will  cost  70^^  cents  in  Ameri- 
onverted  to  Mexican  silver  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange  of 
.05  per  kilogram.  Adding  the  duty  of  ^1.50,  we  will  have 
;  in  Mexico  of  i  pound  of  harness  leather  that  originally  cost 
t  any  allowance  for  freights,  commissions,  etc.  The  best 
,n  harness  leather  cost  about  I1.90  to  |2.  The  finer  grades 
patent  and  morocco  can  stand  such  a  heavy  duty. 

harness  work  are  so  heavily  taxed  by  the  tariff  that  the 
LS  prospered  and  made  notable  progress.  The  native  leather 
f  an  inferior  quality,  and  Americans  and  other  foreigners 
harnesses,  and  sometimes  saddles,  from  the  United  States, 
ess  used  by  ranchmen  and  miners,  known  in  the  trade  as 
1  harness, "  having  a  half  chain  at  end  of  tug  and  common, 
nes,  will  cost  in  the  United  States  about  I14  at  retail  and 
t  14  pounds.  This  harness  shipped  to  Mexico  would  be 
ograms  in  weight  and  would  pay  ^30  in  Mexican  money 
)st  but  1 14  in  American  money,  or  ^21  in  Mexican  coin, 
d  wooden  hames  weigh  15  pounds,  and,  entered  separately, 
:h  lower  rate  of  duty.  A  fine  carriage  harness  will  weigh 
paying  the  same  rate  of  duty,  will  cost  much  less,  relatively, 
Q  wagon  harness.  We  may  fairly  assume  that  buyers  of  fine 
are  better  able  to  pay  high  prices  than  the  purchaser  of  the 
The  result  is  that  the  cheaper  harnesses  of  heavy  weight 
are  almost  exclusively  produced  in  the  country. 
3es  are  very  little  imported.  There  are  many  tanneries  in 
perabundance  of  shoemakers  making  footwear  to  measure, 
universally  worn  in  Mexico  by  men,  women,  and  children, 
has  a  very  high,  sloping  heel  and  long,  pointed  toe.  If  the 
he  importation  of  ready-made  shoes,  a  special  shape  would 
for  this  market. 

rubber  belting  is  imported  almost  wholly  from  the  United 
es  imposed  when  separately  imported  and  free  when  im- 
x>nent  part  of  machinery. 
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Practically  no  rubber  footwear  is  imported  to  Mexico.  Rubber  ponchos 
and  mackintoshes  come  almost  exclusively  from  Europe,  because  cheaper 
than  in  the  United  States.  The  trade  in  this  line  of  rubber  goods  is  suffi- 
ciently large  to  merit  the  attention  of  our  rubber  manufacturers.  Patterns  of 
rubber  ponchos  can  easily  be  secured.  Ponchos  and  rubber  coats  for  the 
Mexican  trade  should  have  three  essential  points— cheapness,  light  weight, 
and  a  certainty  not  to  stick  when  rolled  up  for  any  time  in  hot  weather. 

WINES  AND   UQUORS. 

With  the  exception  of  whisky  and  some  alcohol,  no  spirits  are  imported 
from  the  United  States.  The  demand  for  whisky  seems  to  keep  a  close  re- 
lation to  American  immigration  to  Mexico,  as  but  little  is  used  by  the  Mexi- 
can people.  Mescal  and  tequila,  the  native  strong  drinks,  are  preferred. 
Whisky  should  be  imported  in  barrels  and  with  benefit  of  drawback  from 
the  United  States  internal  revenue.  In  barrels  the  duty  is  30  cents  per  kilo- 
gram gross  weight,  and  in  bottles  50  cents  per  kilogram  net  weight. 

Beer  is  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  although  German  bottled  beer  in 
cases  has  a  fair  sale.  Previous  to  the  new  tariff  of  November,  1891,  there 
was  a  decided  advantage  to  ship  beer  in  kegs,  as  it  paid  half  the  duty  on 
bottled  beer,  estimated  upon  net  weight ;  but  this  duty  is  now  imposed  upon 
gross  weight  and  is  prohibitory  on  account  of  the  great  weight  of  kegs.  The 
rapid  expansion  of  the  brewing  industry  in  Mexico  must  seriously  affect  beer 
importations  from  the  United  States.  These  breweries  are  American  enter- 
prises. 

It  is  strange  that  California  brandies  have  not  been  more  largely  intro- 
duced in  Mexico,  as  they  are  of  fine  quality  and  claimed  to  be  very  pure. 
Considering  the  very  large  quantities  of  poor  French  cognac  imported,  it 
would  seem  that  California  brands,  once  known,  would  be  favorably  received 
and  a  large  and  lucrative  trade  result. 

Pure  wines  are  sure  of  a  large  sale.  As  the  complaints  of  adulteration 
of  European  wines  are  numerous  and  growing,  California  wines  are  sure  to 
secure  a  high  reputation  and  large  sales  if  properly  introduced  and  adver- 
tised. Still  wines  should  be  imported  in  barrels,  as  the  duty  is  about  half 
that  of  bottled  wines.  At  present  the  chief  drawback  to  an  extended  sale 
of  California  wines  and  brandies  in  Mexico  is  the  cheaper  sea  freights  from 
Europe.  From  Bordeaux  to  the  city  of  Mexico  freight  is  50 j.  per  ton,  while 
from  San  Francisco  to  Eagle  Pass,  on  the  frontier,  the  rate  is  i  cent  per 
pound  in  carload  lots  and  3  cents  on  smaller  shipments. 

MACHINERY. 

Machinery  of  all  kinds  moved  by  steam,  electricity,  water,  or  animal 
power  is  free  of  all  customs  duties.  Detached  portions  of  machinery  for 
repairs  or  additions  are  also  free,  even  if  imported  separately,  when  it  is 
evident  such  portions  can  not  be  applied  to  other  uses.  Also  supplies,  such  as 
belting,  packing,  tools,  lubricants,  etc.,  can  be  imported  free  when  accom- 
panying machinery  and  in  quantities  not  to  exceed  what  is  indispensable  to 
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he  machinery  for  an  experimental  trial.  Larger  amoimts 
f  lubricants^  etc.^  or  when  separately  imported^  must  pay 

ral  implements^  such  as  plows^  harrows,  rollers,  mowers, 
re  free  of  duty  and  are  exclusively  from  the  United  States, 
abor-saving  machinery  for  industrial,  agricultural,  mining, 
moved  by  hand  or  foot  power,  by  means  of  cranks,  levers, 
.,  are  not  included  in  the  free  list,  but  are  subject  to  a  duty 
r  pound  gross  weight.  In  other  words,  such  implements 
rkmen's  tools. 

ines  are  in  almost  general  use.  In  &ct,  no  other  labor- 
is  received  so  universal  adoption.  Sewing  machines  are 
t  commonly  in  the  poor  man's  hut  than  in  the  rich  man's 
an  adobe  or  thatch  house  having  a  dirt  floor,  no  windows, 
a  door,  and  you  will  find  a  sewing  machine.  There  is  hardly 
iportance  but  has  one  or  more  agencies  of  American  sewing 
e  agents  sell  machines  on  the  installment  plan,  and  thus 
can  buy.  Agents  of  long  experience  assure  me  that  losses 
iie  installment  plan  are  rare,  as  the  people  are  honest.  ITie 
IS  of  American  machines  have  not  found  favor  in  Mexico, 
y  cheap.  Our  American  sewing-machine  agencies  so  thor- 
le  field  and  are  so  enterprising  that  nothing  can  be  added. 
1  implements  the  people  need  education.  Many  a  poor 
and  ineffectually  turns  over  his  rich  soil  with  a  crooked 
\i  a  bit  of  iron,  because  he  knows  nothing  of  the  American 
I  true  of  all  agricultural  implements,  from  the  simplest  tools 
ihines.  The  field  is  very  large  and  practically  virgin  and 
foreign  competition.  The  advantages  of  using  our  many 
es  for  improved  cultivation  and  labor  saving  must  be  dem- 
s  patient,  conservative  people.  In  towns  that  are  centers 
iral  areas  our  American  firms  should  establish  depots  of  ag- 
ents and  practically  demonstrate  all  the  manifold  advantages 
The  more  expensive  implements  may  be  well  sold  upon  in- 
sewing  machines,  the  first  payment  to  cover  freights,  duty 
1  no  other  branch  of  trade  with  Mexico  are  larger  induce- 
American  enterprise  than  in  the  introduction  of  farm  im- 
chinery,  and  no  field  has  been  more  neglected, 
luts,  and  rivets  are  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  but  with 
importation.  Chains  and  files  come  from  England  and 
e  cheaper.  Sugar  machinery  and  hoisting  apparatus  are 
States. 

MUSICAL  INSTRXmENTS. 

very  fond  of  music,  and  musical  instruments,  principally 
^erywhere.  Pianos,  organs,  guitars,  mandolins,  and  banjos 
ported  from  the  United  States,  and  also  from  Europe. 
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It  is  difficult  to  compare  the  pianos  of  European  and  American  mAe, 
European  pianos,  as  a  rule,  are  lighter,  cheaper  in  first  cost,  and,  with  the 
duty  of  50  cents  per  kilogram,  are  much  cheaper  than  the  heavier  American 
pianos.  In  price,  European  pianos  average  35  per  cent  cheaper  than  Ameri- 
can pianos,  but  a  dealer  of  large  experience  assures  me  that  the  American 
pianos  hold  their  tone  and  withstand  climatic  influences  so  vastly  better  than 
those  from  Europe  that  the  American  piano  is  far  the  cheapest  in  the  long 
run.  Pianos,  of  course,  are  to  be  considered  as  luxuries  for  the  rich ;  but 
many  persons  wish  pianos  for  their  families  who  are  unable  to  make  a  total 
cash  purchase,  and  it  is  believed  the  same  plan  adopted  by  sewing-machine 
agents  would  add  largely  to  sales.  Ownership  remains  with  the  seller,  and 
the  buyer  at  first  payment  reimburses  the  seller  for  outlay  for  fireights  and 
duty,  which  is  often  a  matter  of  |2oo.  It  will  readily  be  seen  how  little 
risk  the  seller  incurs.  A  very  inferior,  cheap  piano  comes  firom  Germany, 
but  it  loses  tone  rapidly  and  deteriorates. 

Good  guitars  come  from  the  United  States,  cheap  and  poor  ones  from 
Germany. 

The  demand  for  band  instruments  is  limited.  Mexican  military  bands 
are  supplied  with  French  instruments.  Contracts  to  supply  the  Mexican 
army  might  be  secured. 

Few  churches  in  Mexico  have  good  organs.  As  most  churches  are  too 
poor  to  stand  the  expense,  large  firms  able  to  make  arrangements  for  time 
payments  might  sell  a  number  of  church  organs. 

It  will  require  judicious  advertising  and  traveling  over  the  country  with 
samples  of  small  instruments  before  a  market  can  be  established  for  Ameri- 
can musical  instruments. 

PAINTS  AND  OILS. 

The  duty  on  oils,  paints,  varnishes,  and  painters*  utensils  and  supplies 
has  been  considerably  reduced. 

Paints  should  be  shipped  ready  mixed  and  packed  as  light  as  possible, 
as  duty  is  upon  gross  weight.  Oils  for  mixing  paints  pay  double  the  duty 
imposed  upon  mixed  paints. 

Painters*  brushes  pay  now  2}^  cents  per  pound,  and  only  best  grades 
should  be  shipped.  Importations  for  all  the  northern  portions  of  Mexico 
are  exclusively  drawn  from  the  United  States. 

Importations  of  illuminating  oils  are  confined  to  crude  and  refined  petro- 
leum from  the  United  States.  Two  American  companies  have  established  re- 
fineries in  Mexico  and  have  a  virtual  control  of  the  trade.  They  import  crude 
oils  from  the  United  States  in  tank  cars,  and  have  agencies  in  all  the  principal 
cities  of  Mexico.  The  high  duty  upon  refined  coal  oils,  gasoline,  etc.,  makes 
direct  importations  too  costly.  These  companies  also  produce  lubricating 
oils.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  field  is  now  well  covered  by  American  companies. 

Fish  oils  are  imported  to  a  limited  extent  for  use  in  miners'  lamps,  and 
comes  from  the  United  States.  The  duty  was  formerly  about  $2  per  gaUon, 
but  has  now  been  reduced  to  40  cents  per  gallon. 
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GLASS  AND  GLASSWARE. 

SO  far  been  mostly  imported  from  Europe  on  account  of 
ight  rates.  Until  recently  the  reputation  of  European 
n  favorable  to  larger  importations  than  from  the  United 
all  changed  now,  and  our  plate-glass  manufacturers  have 
pean  prices  and  secure  as  low  rates  of  freight  to  entirely 
n  Mexico,  providing  always  they  work  to  secure  it.  The 
T  pound  gross  weight  on  plates  of  39  inches  in  length  or 
l}i  cents  per  pound  for  larger  sizes.     As  no  allowance  is 

and  as  duty  is  levied  upon  gross  weight,  it  is  evident  that 

as  light  as  is  consistent  with  safety. 

of  an  inferior  quality  is  made  in  Mexico,  but  American 

widely  imported.  Glass  in  houses  is  almost  a  luxury, 
lexico  are  without  a  single  pane  of  glass.  The  duty  is 
te  glass. 

md  glass  for  druggists'  use  there  are  no  manufactories  in 
y  of  20  cents  per  kilogram  gross  weight  makes  glassware 
xpensive.  Preference  is  given  to  lighter  weights.  This 
atly,  entirely  from  Europe ;  but  now  some  orders  are  placed 
es,  because  some  enterprising  American  firms  have  sent 
itributed  catalogues  well  made  up  and  only  lacking  full 
to  be  complete.     This  line  affords  a  good  field  and  should 

a,  and  porcelain  are  now  mostly  imported  from  Europe. 

nts  per  kilogram  gross  weight  applies  to  plain  and  deco- 

he  consumption  is  large,  our  manufacturers  should  pay 

this  line. 

ings  are  exclusively  from  the  United  States,  on  account 

vements  being  American. 

3f  metal  pay  duty  upon  the  metal  with  which  they  are 

1  glass  lamps  pay  on  china  and  glass. 

r,  wine,  ginger  ale,  and  soda  water  are  in  large  demand. 

;  products,  and  supplies  are  wholly  drawn  from  imports. 

»  will  be  removed  May  i,  1892,  and  should  largely  in- 

s,  and  this  possibility  should  receive  attention. 

now  be  shipped  in  cases  without  paying  duty  upon  the 

)lants  are  now  well  established  in  most  towns  of  any  size, 
for  manufacturers  of  electroliers  and  other  appliances  for 
o  send  their  illustrated  catalogues  to  the  local  companies 
ders. 

PAPER  AND   STATIONERY. 

force  since  November,  1891,  has  reduced  the  duty  upon 
kinds  and  largely  increased  the  duty  upon  paper  with 
-6. 
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printed  or  engraved  headings  and  upon  blank  books.  As  the  prices  of 
American  papers  have  been  greatly  reduced,  there  is  now  a  chance,  for  the 
first  time,  for  American  paper  to  enter  this  market,  entirely  controlled  by 
European  importations  at  present  The  duty  is  upon  weight,  exclusive  of 
packing ;  and  hence  for  the  Mexican  trade  paper  should  combine  lightness 
with  strength  and  smooth  surface.  Paper  admitting  of  writing  upon  both 
sides  is  preferred.  As  there  is  a  difference  of  duty  of  nearly  2ji  cents  per 
pound  in  favor  of  unruled  writing,  bill,  and  note  paper  as  against  ruled,  the 
former  will  generally  be  preferred.  Water  lines  are  not  considered  as  con- 
stituting ruled  paper. 

The  high  rates  of  interior  postage  cause  light-weight  writing  piqper  to 
be  in  vogue.  Envelopes  should  also  be  light  and  strong  and  colored  (gen- 
erally blue  tinted)  to  prevent  writing  from  being  read  through  the  thin  en- 
velope. A  kind  of  paper  very  much  used  in  Mexico  is  the  so-called  "papel 
ministro,"  used  for  all  official  documents  and  correspondence.  In  dimen- 
sions it  corresponds  to  our  foolscap,  but  size  may  vary  slightly,  as  dimensions 
are  not  fixed  by  law.  This  paper  should  be  of  medium  weight,  unruled, 
and  finished  to  admit  of  writing  on  both  sides  of  sheet.  Large  envelopes 
to  contain  this  paper  when  folded  once  will  be  in  demand.  It  is  believed 
our  paper  mills  could  supply  satisfactory  grades  of  this  official  paper,  of 
which  the  consumption  is  very  great.  Samples  can  easily  be  procured  from 
the  departments,  or  any  United  States  consul  can  mail  samples. 

A  paper  mill  is  in  process  of  construction  near  Mexico  city.  The  ques- 
tion will  be  what  grade  of  paper  it  will  manufacture.  If  suitable  for  print- 
ing purposes,  the  importations  will  be  considerably  reduced,  as  hitherto  only 
wrapping  paper  of  poor  quality  has  been  made  in  Mexico. 

The  paper  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  will  do  well  to  make  in- 
quiries as  to  sizes  mostly  used  for  newspapers.  Newspapers  are  smaller  in 
Mexico  than  in  the  United  States.  The  largest  may  be  i6  by  24  inches 
and  the  average  size  about  12  by  16  inches  and  even  less. 

Cardboard  should  have  an  increased  demand,  since  the  new  tariff  taxes 
visiting  cards  heavily,  and  they  will  be  printed  and  engraved  in  the  country. 

Paper  bags  with  cuts,  name  of  merchant,  or  other  advertising  matter  can 
not  be  imported  and  pay  the  duty  on  the  paper  alone. 

Wrapping  paper  of  straw  and  striped  colored  paper  are  in  good  demand, 
the  latter  especially.     It  should  be  as  light  as  is  consistent  with  strength. 

Hitherto  the  excessive  duties  have  limited  the  use  of  wall  papers  to  the 
wealthy.  The  new  duties  of  about  5,  10,  and  25  cents,  according  to  grade, 
should  increase  the  demand.  Cheap  wall  papers  in  bright  colors  and  flow- 
ered designs  are  preferred  and  will  find  a  good  sale. 

Pasteboard  and  colored  paper,  marbleized  paper,  and  imitation  leather  for 
bookbinding  will  have  ready  sales. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  rules  or  make  suggestions  covering  all  cases,  but, 
bearing  in  mind  that  paper  in  its  many  manufactures  pays  duty  by  weight, 
the  chief  requirement  for  Mexican  trade  is  strength  united  to  highest  degree 
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ble.  Another  point  is  to  adapt  size  to  the  use  paper  is  for 
lined  cases^  thereby  avoiding  paying  duties  upon  an  excess 
J  questions  of  the  buyer  as  to  sizes  and  grades  he  can  best 
e  desired  results. 

JEWELERS*    WARES. 

[ropean  watches  are  chiefly  imported,  because  cheaper, 
$  are  steadily  gaining  in  favor,  because  their  superior  quality 
>wn.  There  are  many  more  American  watches  in  Mexico 
importations  will  show,  because  the  tariff  permits  a  person 
watches  free  if  worn  upon  the  person,  and  there  is  much 
id  fro  over  the  frontier  between  the  United  States  and 
rold  watches  and  those  having  filled  cases  are  classed  to- 

tariff.     The  duty  is  not  excessive,  and  will  average  about 
ost.     Complete  watches  pay  by  piece  or  number,  and  the 

$1  to  |i4  each.  As  a  rule,  very  large  watches  are  not  in 
ases  are  preferred.  American  watches  have  been  but  little 
),  and  the  field  may  well  receive  more  attention, 
lerican  make  are  now  most  commonly  used,  at  least  in  the 
the  Republic.  Alarm  clocks  are  favorites.  Trade  in  elab- 
ental  clocks  of  high  price  is  limited,  but  a  large  trade  in 
rs  is  possible.     Metallic  cases  and  keyless  clocks  will  best 

The  duty  is  about  38  cents  per  pound  net. 
ions  are  principally  from  Europe.  German  toys  especially 
owns  where  a  German  is  established.  Some  special  novel- 
ited  States  take  well,  but  the  field  is  limited, 
re  is  little  used.  Silver-plated  ware  is  now  imported  from 
;.  Our  standard  and  best-known  grades  are  gradually  and 
L  place  alongside  of  the  best  grades  of  European  plated 

deserves  more  attention  than  has  been  given  it  by  our  sil- 
duty  is  about  75  cents  per  pound,  and  is  not  excessive. 

present  almost  exclusively  from  Europe,  either  solid  or 

Some  American  manufacturers  of  rolled  and  filled  jewelry, 

chains,  are  introducing  their  goods  with  success.  The 
such  pieces  pay  the  same  duty  as  solid  gold,  and  the  duty 
n  case  of  watch  chains,  it  is  suggested  that  the  links  be 
read  of  solid,  and  thus  a  saving  of  one-third  the  weight  can 
ut  sacrificing  strength, 
lers  are  doing  fine  work  in  gold,  silver,  and  filagree.     They 

that  it  will  be  hard  to  compete  with  them  when  most  of 
work. 

WEARING   APPAREL. 

clothing  is  heavily  taxed,  and,  as  a  rule,  finds  but  little 

the  free  zone.     To  the  ordinary  Mexican,  even  of  the 

idy-made  clothing  suggests  the  ill-fitting  garments  manu* 
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factured  in  Germany.  These  garments  are  rotund  at  the  waist  and  defi- 
cient in  length,  and  generally  illy  adapted  to  the  trim,  lithe  Mexican  figure. 
The  tasteful  and  well-shaped  ready-made  garments  now  made  so  cheaply  in 
the  United  States  could  have  a  very  great  sale  if  the  tariff  was  less  burden- 
some.    Under  the  present  tariff  no  trade  can  be  built  up. 

Underwear  of  better  grades  comes  almost  exclusively  from  Europe;  com- 
mon grades  are  made  in  Mexico. 

Neckties  are  largely  made  up  in  Mexico  city  from  piece  goods  of  Euro- 
pean importation ;  the  balance  of  the  supply  comes  from  Europe,  because  it 
is  cheaper. 

American  all-wool  hats  are  growing  in  demand  and  are  superior  to  Eu- 
ropean hats  of  equal  grade  and  fully  as  cheap.  American  straw  hats  are 
rapidly  growing  in  favor,  as  evidenced  by  the  increased  demand.  Caps  are 
but  little  worn. 

Lace  shawls,  or  mantillas,  which  formerly  constituted  the  sole  head  gear 
of  Mexican  ladies,  are  slowly  yielding  to  the  superior  attractions  of  the 
bonnet  and  hat,  and  Paris  modes  form  the  taste  and  rule  the  trade. 

Gloves  are  seldom  worn,  save  on  formal  occasions.  They  come  from 
Europe,  where  they  are  cheaper  than  in  the  United  States. 

Hosiery  of  all  kinds,  from  cotton  to  silk,  is  brought  from  Europe,  where 
it  is  so  cheap  that  the  comparatively  small  demand  would  hardly  make  com- 
petition profitable. 

Machine-made  embroideries  and  trimmings  are  also  from  Europe,  espe- 
cially from  Switzerland  and  Saxony,  and  are  so  cheap  as  to  preclude 
rivalry. 

EUGENE  O.  FECHET, 

Consul, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Piedras  Negras^  October  p,  i8g2. 


CHOLERA   IN    RUSSIA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  CRAWFORD,  OF  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

The  introduction  of  cholera  into  Russia  became  at  once  a  question  of 
international  interest  and  concern.  I  have  therefore  watched  with  great  care 
the  progress  of  the  epidemic  since  its  entrance  into  the  Empire  at  Samar- 
cand,  whence  it  came  rapidly  to  Bakoo,  Tiflis,  Astrakhan,  and  thence  up  the 
Volga  into  the  interior.  I  have  carefully  noted  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  Russian  Government  in  the  several  places  of  importance  visited  by  the 
epidemic  to  combat  the  disease  and  reduce  its  ravages  if  possible  to  the  min- 
imum. I  have  studied  the  work  of  the  sanitary  officials,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  medical  corps  of  the  Empire,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  my  duty  to  make  a 
report  to  the  Department  upon  the  measures  taken  against  the  epidemic  in 
Rnanay  especially  as  cholera  is  threatening  to  invade  the  United  States. 
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K)VERNMENT  MEASURES  AGAINST  CHOLERA. 

eved  by  the  medical  authorities  that  an  effective  quarantine 
established  at  Astrakhan^  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  sufficiently 
,  to  have  prevented  the  epidemic  from  going  up  the  Volga 
g  the  interior  of  the  Empire. 

ity  of  the  good  results  of  quarantine  at  this  point,  coupled 
;  the  local  authorities  were  not  well  prepared  for  such  a 
:ed  in  leaving  the  doors  of  this  important  city  open  to  the 
r.  As  soon,  however,  as  cholera  broke  out  in  Bakoo  the 
t  barracks  at  Astrakhan  for  its  treatment,  appointed  a  sani- 
detailed  officers  to  keep  watch  day  and  night  for  choleraic 
came  personally  responsible  for  the  transport  of  all  such 
cks.  It  was  the  plan  of  the  Government  to  enforce  a  rigid 
n  against  the  spread  of  the  epidemic ;  this  plan  soon  proved 
>le  and,  in  fact,  impossible,  due,  it  is  claimed,  to  the  indu- 
es, who  were  unwilling  to  assist  the  authorities. 

gradually  spread  inland  through  the  towns  of  the  Volga 
iched  Nizhnee-Novgorod  before  the  authorities  were  able  in 
ree  to  check  its  ravages. .  Here  his  excellency  Baranoff, 
)rovince,  took  the  matter  rigidly  in  hand  and  acted  as  a 
Ltters  touching  the  epidemic.  Governor  Baranoff  decreed 
rguing  that  the  disease  was  not  an  epidemic  of  Asiatic 
arsons  in  any  way  opposing  the  orders  of  the  sanitary  com- 
le  doctors  should  be  immediately  arrested  and  imprisoned, 
severe  punishment  to  all  persons  found  guilty  of  spreading 
ggerating  reports  of  the  disease.  He  organized  a  very  S)rs- 
disinfection,  the  first  and  foremost  of  which  was  the  abso- 

the  city.  Public  streets,  sewers,  public  buildings,  as  well 
ises  in  the  city,  were  under  the  strictest  surveillance,  thor- 
nd  disinfected  with  either  carbolic  acid,  bichloride  of  mer- 
late,  dry  heat,  steam,  or  boiling  water.  Under  the  sani- 
;mor  Baranoff  a  rigid  inspection  of  all  classes  of  food  stuffs, 
md  milk,  was  strictly  enforced.  Articles  of  food  believed 
able  to  carry  infection,  such  as  mushrooms,  berries,  caviar, 
1  cabbage,  fish  not  freshly  killed,  all  fruit  and  vegetables 
sh  and  clean,  were  gathered  up  by  the  authorities  and  sum- 
to  choleraic  patients,  a  rigid  system  was  enforced  to  pre- 

All  the  clothes  of  such  patients  were  immediately  burned 
en  them  by  the  local  authorities.  The  bodies  of  the  dead 
y  buried  unwashed  and  without  funeral  rites,  an  especial 
laving  been  devoted  to  such  service.  Every  house  in  which 
ve  been  taken  ill  from  cholera  was  thoroughly  disinfected, 
,  or  dry  heat  being  used  wherever  practicable;  this  in  ad- 
eral  disinfection  of  all  the  houses  in  the  city. 
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I  may  add  here  that,  based  upon  observation,  experience,  and  piactical 
tests  in  the  present  epidemic,  the  medical  authorities  of  the  highest  standing 
in  Russia  now  affirm  that  disinfection,  as  generally  understood  and  practiced, 
is  of  little  or  no  practical  value,  excepting  such  disinfection  as  properly  comes 
in  the  domain  of  thorough  cleanliness.  These  medical  authorities  declare 
that  the  system  of  trying  to  kill  the  bacteria  of  cholera  by  any  form  of  chemi- 
cal disinfection  is  of  little  or  no  avail.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that 
the  experts  in  cholera  in  Russia  look  upon  the  number  of  flies  in  a  house  or 
locality  as  indicating  the  amount  of  danger  from  uncleanliness  in  an  epidemic 
of  cholera.  Flies  have  been  found  to  be  infected  wi^h  choleraic  bacteria, 
and  therefore  are  believed  to  be  prominent  agents  in  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease. It  is  the  opinion  of  the  medical  experts  who  have  studied  cholera  in 
Russia  that  boiled  drinks  and  thoroughly  cooked  foods  are  a  safeguard  against 
cholera.  Thorough  cleanliness,  thoroughly  boiled  drinks,  and  thoroughly 
cooked  food  stuffs  may  be  regarded  as  the  present  motto  of  the  sanitary  and 
medical  commission  of  Russia. 

In  addition  to  the  preventive  methods  enforced  by  Governor  Baranoff 
against  cholera,  as  mentioned  above,  a  very  systematic  plan  was  organized 
on  all  the  steam  and  canal  boats,  railway  trains,  and  trams  to  prevent  as 
much  as  possible  the  spread  of  the  epidemic.  All  trains  were  ordered  to 
carry  boiling  water,  as  well  as  boiled  drinking  water,  for  the  use  of  the  pas- 
sengers. Upholstered  cars  were  covered  with  oilcloth  and  often  with  linen 
slips,  which  were  removed  at  the  end  of  each  trip,  washed,  and  reboiled. 
The  closets  and  washrooms  of  each  car  were  thoroughly  cleaned  by  boiling 
water  for  every  trip  and  disinfected  with  carbolic  acid.  A  cholera  car, 
thoroughly  equipped  for  the  emergency  and  attended  by  a  physician,  was 
attached  to  each  train.  Similar  precautions  were  taken  on  steam  and  canal 
boats  and  on  tram  cars. 

The  results  of  the  rigid  practice  organized  and  carried  out  in  Nizhnee- 
Novgorod  by  Governor  Baranoff  proved  to  be  eminently  successful.  There- 
fore, a  similar  line  of  sanitation  was  adopted  in  Moscow,  and  with  excellent 
results.  Since  I  have  been  in  Russia  I  have  often  heard  it  remarked  that 
Moscow  is  an  unclean  city ;  but  the  small  number  of  deaths  from  cholera  in 
the  present  epidemic  would  seem  to  argue  to  the  contrary.  I  had  occasion 
to  visit  Moscow  on  the  outbreak  of  the  cholera  there,  and  I  particularly 
noticed  a  very  great  improvement  in  this  particular  since  my  former  visit* 
to  that  place.  The  entire  city  was  clean  and,  as  the  prefect  of  Moscow  per- 
sonally assured  me,  was  in  excellent  condition  to  combat  the  epidemic.  It 
is  a  matter  of  common  surprise  that  cholera  did  not  assume  a  seriously  epi- 
demic form  in  that  city,  due,  it  is  believed,  entirely  to  the  rigid  precautions 
taken  with  reference  to  cleanliness,  food,  and  drink. 

In  St.  Petersburg  a  similar  line  of  precautions  was  promptly  imdertaken 
and  carried  out.  Gen.  von  Wahl,  the  prefect  of  the  city,  was  as  untiring 
as  he  was  thorough  in  preparing  the  city  in  advance  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  epidemic,  and  I  may  add  that  long  before  the  first  case  appeared  in  the 
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as  in  readiness  for  the  enemy.  The  much-loved  mush- 
ige,  caviar,  berries,  and  poor  fruit  were  mercilessly  dealt 
h  watch  was  set  over  the  market  places,  fish  stands,  fruit 
es,  meat  and  milk  shops,  and  everything  not  absolutely 
in  the  way  of  food  stuffs  was  confiscated  and  summarily 
ks,  it  is  believed,  to  the  faithful  carrying  out  of  both  the 
it  of  the  orders  of  Gen.  von  Wahl,  the  present  epidemic 
El  mild  form  in  St.  Petersburg. 

REATMENT  BY   THE  RUSSIAN   PHYSICIANS. 

ally  visited  the  cholera  hospital  of  this  city,  and  I  have 
ed  with  the  arrangements  for  the  comfort  and  treatment 

All  of  the  appliances  and  instruments  are  of  approved 
the  hospital  conveniences,  as  well  as  the  care  of  the  sick, 
favorably  with  those  of  the  United  States. 
£  cholera  hospitals  in  St.  Petersburg  is  under  the  super- 
rs  of  the  Society  of  the  Red  Cross.  There  are  two  classes 
mts :  one  class  composed  of  men  nurses,  whose  duty  it  is 
more  laborious  work  of  the  hospitals ;  the  other  class  is 
of  women,  who  attend  to  the  more  delicate  services  and 
to  keep  the  hospital  in  perfect  order,  besides  serving  as 
ale  nurses.  There  are  male  nurses  in  charge  of  the  bath- 
e  the  patients,  bathe  and  dress  them,  and  place  them  in 
of  the  different  wards.  The  nursing,  I  am  able  to  say 
^rvation,  is  excellent. 

reatment  of  cholera  in  Russia  in  general  is  essentially  the 
iced  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  basic  idea  of  this  treatment 
s  possible  that  organ  or  function  which  is  most  seriously 
sease.  The  especial  features  of  this  treatment  consist  in 
Qjection  of  salt  water,  following  the  method  of  the  Italian 
.  Another  measure  is  the  introduction  of  a  solution  of 
rly  diluted,  into  the  bowels  direct.  In  order  to  make  this 
isily  understood  by  the  general  reader,  I  will  follow  an 
>  the  cholera  hospital  and  describe  the  treatment  as  prac- 
5  patient  is  taken  sick  with  cholera,  not  as  suddenly  as 
I,  and,  after  much  persuasion  by  his  friends  and  relatives, 
;d  to  the  authorities.  In  this  city  there  are  police  cholera 
f  which  there  are  special  police  physicians,  whose  duty  it 
f  case  brought  to  their  notice.  The  patient  thus  reported 
ion  is  sent  directly  to  one  of  the  cholera  hospitals — ^gen- 
iwn  will  and  often,  indeed,  too  late  for  effective  treatment, 
tian  remains  behind  and  superintends  the  disinfection  of 

the  patient  according  to  prescribed  methods.  At  the 
nt  is  first  taken  to  the  bathroom  of  the  ward  to  which  he 
sed,  and  placed  in  a  bath  tub  of  water  somewhat  warmer 
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than  the  temperature  of  the  body,  where  he  is  kept  iminersed  for  a  period 
of  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  after  which  he  is  dressed  with  clean  linen  shirt  and 
drawers  and  put  to  bed.  On  his  way  to  his  bed  he  is  temporarily  wrapped 
in  woolen  blankets.  He  is  then  examined  by  the  ward  physician,  who  care- 
foJUy  takes  his  history  and  makes  notes  of  his  condition,  something  as  fol- 
lows: John  Jones;  age,  40;  married,  wife  and  children;  garden  laborer; 
residence.  No.  16  Peski,  St.  Petersburg;  sick  three  days  before  coming  to 
hospital  from  diarrhea,  pain  in  back,  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  slight  nausea; 
skin  warm;  temperature,  i^  below  normal;  pulse,  weak.  The  following 
will  probably  be  the  treatment :  Salol,  i  gram  at  a  dose  every  three  hours, 
with  subcutaneous  injection  of  solution  of  salt.  The  diet  will  be  boiled 
milk,  bread,  and  tea.  It  should  be  stated  here  that  everybody  drinks  tea 
in  Russia;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  national  drink.  The  salt  water  used  in  this 
injection  will  be  about  i  liter  of  a  one-half  of  i  per  cent  solution.  This  solu- 
tion is  prepared  by  the  druggists  as  follows :  Distilled  water,  sterilized  by 
heat,  with  salt  enough  added  to  make  a  solution  approximating  as  near  as 
possible  the  plasma  of  the  blood.  This  solution  is  kept  in  bottles  such  as 
are  used  in  laboratories  and  stoppered  with  sterilized  cotton.  When  the 
solution  is  to  be  used,  its  temperature  is  raised  to  blood  heat  by  immersing 
the  bottle  containing  it  in  hot  water.  A  large  glass-barreled  syringe  with  a 
needle  of  about  5  inches  long  is  used  in  making  the  subcutaneous  injection. 
The  site  of  the  puncture  of  the  hypodermic  needle  is  generally  in  the  ab- 
dominal wall  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  umbilicus,  one-half  of  the  quantity 
being  injected  into  either  side.  In  the  course  of  from  six  to  ten  hours  the 
salt  water  is  completely  absorbed,  as  shown  by  the  subsidence  of  the  swell- 
ing. Not  infrequently  the  injection  produces  considerable  inflammation 
and,  rarely,  putrescence,  due  to  some  unavoidable  imperfection  in  the  opera- 
tion. The  value  of  this  method  is  in  doubt  even  at  the  hospitals  here;  but 
it  is  believed  to  afford  temporary  relief  at  least  to  the  patient,  and  appar- 
ently improves  the  circulation  and  probably  influences  favorably  the  diarrhea 
and  vomiting.  This  so-called  method  is  under  rigid  trial  in  this  city,  and 
I  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  it  finally  discarded.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  internal  use  of  salol  in  these  cases,  a  chemical  product  of  con- 
siderable reputation  and  merit  in  other  instances  and  harmless.  This  prep- 
aration is  extensively  used  throughout  Russia,  perhaps  in  a  large  measure 
due  to  the  fact  that  its  chemical  origin  is  St.  Petersburg,  whence  it  has  trav- 
eled around  the  world.  The  diet,  as  mentioned  above — namely,  milk, 
bread,  and  tea — has  proved  to  be  entirely  satisfactory. 

At  the  next  visit  of  the  physician  some  hours  later  the  patient  will  prob- 
ably be  worse,  and  further  evidence  of  blood  poisoning  be  manifest  through 
convulsions  and  vomitings,  with  skin  cold,  kidneys  inactive,  and  with 
septicaemia  if  the  case  is  grave.  The  treatment  is  now  changed,  and  subcu- 
taneous injections  of  diuretin  are  made  with  the  hope  of  forcing,  if  possible, 
the  kidneys  to  act ;  bismuth  and  opium  to  relieve  the  vomiting  and  a  hot- 
air  bath  to  bring  up  the  temperature  of  the  sur^u:e  of  the  body  are  abo  used. 
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s  thus  used  is  also  undergoing  a  thorough  test  here,  and  I 
rprised  at  seeing  its  efficacy  in  these  cases  seriously  questioned, 
id  opium  treatment  is  too  well  known  in  the  United  States  to 
mentioning  here.  I  would  like  to  add,  however,  my  personal 
le  great  efficacy  of  the  hot-air  bath,  especially  in  cases  in 

I  have  seen  this  used  in  the  hospitals  here  in  cholera  cases, 
with  prompt  and  permanently  good  results.  A  very  simple 
e  easily  constructed  in  any  household  for  the  application  of 
cases.  A  frame  may  be  placed  on  the  rails  of  the  bed,  on 
pread  ordinary  blankets  well  tucked  in  at  the  sides  and  around 
Fndemeath  the  blankets  on  one  side  of  the  bed  may  be  in- 
of  the  elbow  of  a  small  stovepipe,  while  the  other  end  is 
chimney  of  an  ordinary  kerosene  lamp  to  receive  the  heat  of 
sending  a  current  of  hot  air  under  the  blankets  of  the  patient, 
neter  is  thrust  through  the  blankets  in  contact  with  the  pa- 
lemperature  is  thus  regulated.  This  method  of  combating 
\f  the  disease  is  now  in  general  use  here  and  grows  in  favor 
cation.  Many  patients  are  believed  to  have  been  saved  by 
ione.  I  personally  recall  one  case  which  I  regarded  hope- 
was  immediately  improved  by  the  hot-air  bath,  and  who 
i. 

visit  of  the  physician  our  patient  will  apparently  be  some- 
pulse  stronger,  body  warmer,  but  with  rice-water  diarrhea  and 
d  frequent    The  treatment  now  will  probably  be  an  injection 

of  about  I  liter  of  a  solution  of  tannic  acid  of  the  proper 
will  probably  be  the  last  prescription,  as  the  patient  with 
scribed  above  will  probably  soon  pass  into  the  comatose  state, 
r  medical  aid  will  be  of  no  value.  This  use  of  tannic  acid  is 
rse,  well  known  to  the  average  physician,  and  has  been  given 
n  the  supposition  that  the  media  of  the  germs  of  cholera  are 
:tion,  the  injection  being  thus  intended  to  counteract  the 
a.  Another  reason  for  using  tannic  acid  is  its  well-known 
des.  Both  of  these  theories  are  being  seriously  questioned  by 
;ation  in  cholera  cases. 
5ther  treatment  is  given,  as  the  symptoms  of  the  several 

Beta-napthol  mixed  with  bismuth  is  sometimes  given  instead 
diarrhea  stage,  and  sometimes  other  antiseptics ;  cocaine  is 
considerable  success,  apparently  to  relieve  vomiting,  and  in 
3  drops  of  a  10  per  cent  solution.  In  cases  coming  early  to 
en  not  violently  ill,  a  dose  of  30  grams  of  castor-oil  is  given, 
ections  of  morphine  are  used  to  assuage  the  cramps  and  colic 
tients  are  also  given,  as  far  as  practicable,  hot-water  baths 
i  cases  a  liter  of  salt  solution  has  been  injected  directly  into 
patient  at  the  ankle,  but  the  method  is  iiow  regarded  as  both 
ineffective. 
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The  essential  features  of  the  treatment  of  cholera  as  practiced  in  Russia 
in  the  present  epidemic  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  (i)  Hot- water  and 
hot-air  baths;  (2)  subcutaneous  injections  into  the  abdominal  wall  of  i  liter 
of  a  one-half  of  i  per  cent  solution  of  common  salt ;  (3)  injection  into  the 
lower  bowel  of  tannic  add  and  opium ;  (4)  hypodermic  injection  of  diuretin 
for  inactive  kidneys ;  (5)  internal  administration  of  salol,  bismuth,  beu- 
napthol,  opium,  cocaine,  and  castor  oilj  as  respectively  indicated ;  (6)  hypo- 
dermic injections  of  morphine. 

GOVERNMENT   INVESTIGATIONS, 

I  take  great  pleasure  and  pride  in  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
young  physician  of  the  United  States,  because  of  his  eminently  successful 
career  in  the  Oldenburg  Institute  of  Experimental  Medicine^  in  this  city,  was 
selected  by  the  Russian  Government  to  go  to  Bakoo,  erect  a  laboratory  there, 
and  conduct  a  series  of  scientific  experiments  relative  to  the  cause  of  cholera, 
and  more  especially  to  its  loctis  in  the  human  body.  The  name  of  the  physi- 
cian above  referred  to  is  Arthur  G.  Blackstein,  of  New  York  city,  a  graduate 
of  Cornell  University,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1882,  whence 
he  went  to  Leipsic  and  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  medical  uni- 
versity of  that  place  in  1887.  Returning  to  the  United  States,  he  was  made 
a  fellow  in  pathology  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  i89o-'9i.  One 
year  ago  he  came  to  the  Oldenburg  Institute  of  Experimental  Medicine, 
in  this  city,  where  he  has  devoted  his  entire  time  to  the  study  of  disease- 
producing  bacilla  and  kindred  studies.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  epidemic 
in  Russia,  Dr.  Blackstein  was  thought  to  be  the  best  equipped  for  conduct- 
ing a  series  of  scientific  investigations  on  cholera.  He  was  therefore,  by 
special  recommendation,  made  an  active  member  of  the  Institute  of  Experi- 
mental Medicine  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  was  immediately  intrusted  with  the 
important  mission  above  mentioned. 

According  to  Dr.  Blackstein,  there  have  been  and  are  still  two  very 
different  methods  of  pursuing  the  scientific  study  of  cholera,  one  of  which 
has  been  termed  epidemiological  method.  The  collecting  of  statistics  and 
observations  as  to  the  influence  of  soil,  air,  water,  and  plant  upon  the  course 
of  the  epidemic  belong  to  this  method.  In  this  way  much  valuable  infor- 
mation has  been  collected  by  Pettenkofer.  The  second  method  is  known 
as  the  bacteriological  method,  and  wtLS  successfully  inaugurated  by  Koch. 
The  discovery  of  a  specific  germ  was  a  great  step  in  advance  in  the  scien- 
tific study  of  cholera.  The  majority  of  observers  agree  that  the  so-called 
comma  bacillus  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  excretions  of  cholera  patients, 
and  that  in  typical  cases  it  is  always  to  be  found  there.  At  the  cholera 
laboratory  in  Bakoo  Dr.  Blackstein  examined  a  large  number  of  cholera  pa- 
tients with  reference  to  this  question,  and  he  has  assured  me  personally  that 
his  observations  have  convinced  him  of  the  correctness  of  this  view. 

The  great  German  Pettenkofer  claims  that  a  certain  condition  of  the  soil, 
as  yet  unknown,  is  a  necessity  for  the  development  of  cholera.  At  any 
rate,  he  claims  that  the  biological  properties  of  the  comma  badllns  are  in- 
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mselves  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  cholera  epidemic, 
genious  and  masterly  work  is  valuable  and  important — a 
nrould  seem  superfluous  did  I  not  think  that  it  is  being 
American  workers  in  this  line  of  research. 
le  other  hand,  claims  that  an  infection  of  comma  bacillus, 
iltures  are  pure,  will  produce  cholera,  regardless  of  meteoro- 
18.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Dr.  Blackstein's  investi- 
o  he  concludes  that  Koch's  work  is  correct,  but  that  his 
Dr.  Blackstein  argues  that  Koch's  logical  inference  should 
mma  bacillus,  therefore,  plays  a  part  in  the  cause  of  Asiatic 
lackstein  would  ask  the  question,  what  part  do  Koch's  bac- 
i  causation  of  cholera?  and  at  the  same  time  would  state  in 
what  the  aspect  of  the  scientific  study  of  Asiatic  cholera  is 
ly.  He  says  that  if  workers  in  this  line  of  study,  especially 
id  and  India,  would  unite  in  the  solution  of  this  problem, 
lore  good  than  in  persisting  in  an  effort  to  belittle  the  value 
discovery. 

in  admits  that  the  Russian  Government  has  made  great 
the  progress  of  the  epidemic,  and  in  this  has  been  generally 
ially  in  the  larger  cities.  But  in  those  towns  in  which  the 
rently  waited  for  the  decision  of  the  bacteriologist  before 
existence  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  their  midst  much  harm  was 
done.  He  claims,  what  every  skillful  physician  must  admit, 
is  of  Asiatic  cholera  can  be  unerringly  made  without  the  aid 
te,  and  should  be  made  without  it  in  the  actual  treatment  of 


in  concludes  that  the  phrase  "killing  bacteria"  can  only 
iterest  to  those  people  whose  business  it  is  to  disinfect  places 
he  idea,  he  claims,  which  the  physician  who  deals  with 
should  be  impressed  with  should  be  that  the  bacteria  can 
iss.  He  is  fully  convinced,  as  a  result  of  his  own  experi- 
es  in  the  Government  laboratory  at  Bakoo,  that  the  direct 
in  cholera  is  the  intestinal  canal.  A  disinfection  of  this 
rse,  impossible;  but,  fortunately,  it  is  unnecessary,  as  the 
on  possesses  means  to  reduce  what  is  known  as  intestinal 
I  minimum. 

f  important  conclusion  of  the  Bakoo  investigations  is  that, 
ract  Asiatic  cholera,  one  must,  so  to  speak,  either  eat  it  or 
5  to  say,  the  cholera  poison,  be  it  the  comma  bacillus  or 
be  taken  into  the  stomach  in  its  active  state  in  food  or  in 
nore  important  result  of  those  investigations  is  that  cooking 
oiling  the  drink  render  the  cholera  poison  innocuous.  If 
s  are  sound,  we  have  a  certain  safeguard  against  an  epidemic 
.  Blackstein  approves  of  the  use  of  salol,  bismuth,  and  beta- 
icludes  from  his  observations  that  the  tannic-acid  injections 
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into  the  bowels,  as  well  as  hypodermic  and  introvenous  injections,  do  hann 
without  doing  any  good.  He  favors  a  thorough  irrigation  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal canal,  and  affirms  that  if  the  physician  would  treat  the  choleraic  in- 
testine with  the  same  delicacy  with  which  a  surgeon  treats  a  wound  he  would 
meet  with  greater  success. 

It  would  be  beyond  the  aim  of  this  report  to  go  into  the  details  of  the 
work  of  the  Bakoo  cholera  laboratory,  especially  as  Dr.  Blackstein  assures 
me  that  he  will  make  an  elaborate  expose  of  that  work  for  the  medical  world 
in  due  course.  I  have  therefore  only  intended  to  give  a  general  summary  of 
the  conclusions  reached  in  the  Bakoo  investigations.  I  simply  wish  the 
public  at  home  to  know  that,  if  proper  care  is  taken  with  their  food  and 
drink,  there  need  be  but  little  apprehension  over  cholera  in  their  midst. 

TREATMENT  OF  CHOLERA  BY   IRRIGATION. 

The  method  of  treating  cholera  patients  by  irrigation  of  the  intestinal 
^anal  was  introduced  at  the  Obuchoff  Hospital,  in  this  city,  September  3, 
1892,  by  Elmer  Lee,  who  came  here  properly  fortified  with  testimonials  for 
the  express  purpose  of  obtaining  permission  to  treat  a  number  of  cholera 
patients  by  this  method.  By  way  of  introduction,  I  may  say  that  Dr.  Lee 
is  resident  physician  of  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago.  He  is  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Medicine,  member  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, and  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  revision  of  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia  in  1890.  On  arriving  at  St.  Petersburg  he  was  at 
once  put  in  communication  with  the  medical  corps  of  the  cholera  hospital, 
to  whom  he  stated  the  object  of  his  visit  and  explained  in  detail  his  methods 
of  cholera  treatment.  He  gave  the  results  of  his  experience  in  Chicago  in 
the  treatment  of  enterocoelitis  by  the  irrigation  method.  As  cholera  is  also 
an  enterocoelitis,  and  as  the  method  proposed  by  him  seemed  reasonable, 
physiological,  and  harmless,  it  was  decided  by  the  hospital  corps  to  give 
Dr.  Lee  a  fair  trial.  He  was  accordingly  given  one  case,  which  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  grave.  This  case  was  promptly  treated,  but  with  imj)erfect 
apparatus,  and  on  the  second  or  third  day  was  convalescent.  He  was  then 
given  two  other  cases,  and  they  recovered.  He  was  then  given  four,  and 
sooner  or  later  he  had  treated  in  all  twenty-seven  cases  personally,  twenty- 
four  of  which  recovered,  showing  a  mortality  of  only  12  per  cent.  I  have 
personally  visited  these  patients  at  the  Obuchioff  Hospital  and  have  made 
clinical  notes  in  reference  to  them ;  I  have  talked  with  several  physicians  of 
the  hospital  staflf  and  have  received  from  them  only  words  of  the  highest 
praise  over  the  results  obtained.  Before  giving  an  explanation  of  this 
method,  I  will  give  a  brief  clinical  report  of  the  twenty-seven  patients 
treated  by  Dr.  Lee  as  I  saw  them,  purposely  abbreviating  the  same  by  the 
omission  of  names  and  other  uninteresting  data.  Of  course,  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  cholera  patients  treated  in  public  hospitals  belong  almost  in- 
variably to  poor  classes.  It  has  been  estimated  that  only  about  one-thiid 
of  all  cholera  cases  are  taken  to  the  public  hospitals  in  this  city. 
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)ff  Hospital,  St.  Petersburg,  September  3,  189a.  Patient 
nan ;  had  already  been  treated  by  the  usual  remedies,  but  did 
;  intellect  dull,  pulse  weak,  skin  cold  and  blue,  diarrhea  pro- 
prominent  symptom.  This  patient  was  treated  in  the  pres- 
ysicians  of  the  cholera  hospital  and,  because  of  his  extreme 
ition  was  performed  in  bed.  Five  liters  of  strong  Castile-soap 
ato  the  colon  through  a  flexible  rubber  tube  26  inches  long ; 
:ontinued  until  the  outflow  was  clean.  The  patient  promptly 
similar  treatment  was  given  the  next  day,  which  was  followed 
ce,  and  in  about  a  week  thereafter  he  was  discharged  cured. 

new  arrival;  middle  age;  severe  cholera  poisoning;  skin  cold 
ulse  feeble,  kidneys  inactive.  This  patient  promptly  recovered. 
6  years  old;  admitted  September  6;  skin  cyanotic,  pulse 
on  short  and  heavy,  much  diarrhea  and  vomiting.  The  case 
5  be  grave.  The  injecting  tube,  which  is  flexible,  was  care- 
entire  length  of  the  transverse  colon  and  2}i  gallons  of  strong 
is  were  injected.  The  boy  was  then  bathed  and  placed  in  bed. 
ing  day  his  symptoms  had  so  much  improved  that  it  was 
issary  to  give  him  further  treatment.     Prompt  recovery, 

new  arrival ;  in  comatose  state  when  admitted.  Although 
itient  died  the  same  day.  Post-mortem  revealed  only  the 
f  cholera  septicaemia. 

middle  age,  large  and  strong;  had  been  sick  two  days  before 
I  diarrhea  and  vomiting,  skin  warm,  pulse  moderate;  irri- 
ompt  recovery. 

f  medium  size,  greatly  emaciated  and  pale ;  had  been  sick 
fore  arrival;    rice-water  diarrhea  and  vomiting;    pulse  ex- 

The  patient  was  irrigated  twice  the  first  day  and  twice  the 
ie  recovered. 

3ne  day  sick;  diarrhea,  vomiting,  and  convulsions,  with 
ere  colic  pains ;  pulse  weak,  intellect  dull,  skin  blue.  After 
ion  the  abdominal  pains  were  relieved.  There  was  similar 
econd  day,  followed  by  recovery. 

man ;  skin  very  blue,  surface  cold,  labored  breathing,  pulse 
>fuse  diarrhea,  and  vomiting.     He  was  irrigated  once  the  first 
he  second.     There  was  prompt  recovery, 
n;  very  sick;  two  treatments;  recovery, 
e-aged,  black-haired  peasant;    exhausted  by  several  days' 
)miting;  abdomen  collapsed;  cyanotic;  unconscious;  pulse 
ble ;  two  irrigations,  followed  by  recovery, 
middle-aged,  gray  hair ;  skin  very  cold,  anxious  expression, 
llect,  very  severe  diarrhea,  but  little  vomiting,  skin  very  blue ; 
the  first  day ;  died  the  next.     Only  the  usual  evidences  of 
ing  were  revealed  in  the  post-mortem,  at  which  I  was  per- 
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(12)  Man  with  small  features,  about  forty  years  old;  had  been  sicl 
days  before  arrival;  skin  warm,  pulse  good,  diarrhea  and  vomiting 
colic  pains.     There  were  two  irrigation  treatments,  followed  by  recov 

(13)  Patient  a  cook;  short,  heavy-set  blonde;  had  been  sick  three 
very  severe  diarrhea,  but  little  vomiting,  mind  dull,  seldom  spoke,  d 
to  arouse,  skin  blue  and  cold,  abdomen  collapsed;  irrigation.  The  ] 
died  that  night.  The  post-mortem  revealed  only  the  usual  evidcE 
cholera. 

(14)  Young  man,  acute  case;  one  day  sick;  diarrhea  and  voi 
with  cramps ;  one  irrigation ;  recovery. 

(15)  Old  man;  excessive  vomiting,  great  prostration,  pulse  weal 
cold  and  blue,  labored  breathing.  After  the  first  irrigation  the  abd( 
pain  was  relieved.     He  recovered. 

(16)  Case  complicated  with  chronic  gastroenteritis  of  severe  cha 
vomiting  and  purging.     The  patient  recovered. 

(17)  Young  man;  had  been  sick  several  days;  frequent  diarrh 
vomiting.  In  this  case  Dr.  Lee  was  unable  to  introduce  the  injectic 
into  the  colon,  but  performed  thorough  rectal  irrigation  with  good  i 
The  patient  recovered. 

(18)  Young  man,  yellow  haired ;  sick  one  day  before  arrival ;  skin 
pulse  good ;  great  abdominal  pains  and  diarrhea.  There  were  two  irrij 
the  first  day  and  two  the  second.     The  patient  recovered. 

(19)  Old  man ;  had  been  some  time  sick  in  hospital  and  would  n 
valesce.  Irrigation  removed  a  large  quantity  of  green,  flaky  coating 
the  bowels,  followed  by  relief  and  recovery. 

(20)  Patient  sick  one  day;  cyanotic,  skin  cold  and  clammy,  lip 
pulse  feeble,  temperature  subnormal;  intellect  dull ;  algid  state;  rec 

(21)  Patient  a  young  man;  temperature  subnormal,  pulse  feebl 
and  hands  cold,  skin  blue,  tongue  as  usual  heavily  coated,  diarrhea, 
ing,  and  abdominal  pains.     The  patient  was  irrigated  morning  and  e 
of  the  first  day  and  recovered. 

(22)  Young  man  taken  suddenly  ill  on  the  street,  brought  direct 
hospital;  profuse  diarrhea  and  vomiting,  blue  lips,  pale,  coated  t 
There  was  one  irrigation  the  first  day  and  one  the  second,  followed 
covery. 

(23)  Old  man ;  severe  pain,  excessive  diarrhea,  greatly  emaciate( 
weak  pulse,  skin  blue  in  spots ;  had  been  sick  two  days  before  arrival ; 
dull,  respiration  frequent  and  labored.  There  were  two  irrigations  t) 
day,  followed  by  recovery. 

(24)  Boy;  had  been  sick  one  day;  skin  blue  and  cold,  abdomc 
lapsed,  violent  diarrheaand  vomiting,  with  convulsions.  After  one  irri 
there  was  marked  convalescence  and  quick  recovery. 

(25)  Man,  middle  age;  sick  one  day  before  arrival ;  pulse  almost 
ceptible,  lips  dav*k  blue,  eyes  dull  and  heavy,  cheeks  sunken,  abdonx 
lapsed,  skin  cold  and  clammy,  severe  diarrhea  and  much  retching,  ii 
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se  was  grave  and  thought  to  be  moribund.  The  patient  was 
the  first  day  and  twice  the  second,  followed  by  recovery, 
g  man,  recent  case ;  skin  blue  and  cold,  anxious  expression, 
y  weak,  respiration  labored,  profuse  diarrhea  and  vomiting, 
>dominai  pains.  There  was  recovery  after  three  irrigations, 
ly  and  one  the  second. 

middle  age,  tall;  face  very  red,  hands  blue,  skin  cold;  had 
day ;  profuse  diarrhea,  but  no  vomiting,  pulse  weak,  temper- 
He  recovered  after  two  irrigations. 
I  do  not  wish  to  intimate  that  the  treatment  of  the  twenty- 
cholera  as  detailed  above  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  perma- 
le  irrigation  method  in  this  disease.  I  believe,  however,  that 
en  done  in  this  direction  to  demand  the  careful  attention  of 
iternity  and  to  call  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  this  treat- 
i  this  spirit  and  with  this  motive  that  I  make  this  report.  In 
[1,  I  would  say  that  the  physicians  of  the  Obuchoff  Hospital, 
rgest  cholera  hospital  in  this  city,  concluded,  after  seeing  the 
wenty-seven  cases  above  mentioned,  that  the  irrigation  method 
n  a  fair  and  impartial  trial.  The  chief  of  the  hospital  corps 
ed  Dr.  Lee,  as  well  as  myself,  that  this  method  of  treating 
be  put  on  trial  for  six  months,  after  which  an  official  report 
to  its  value  would  be  published.  I  would  also  add  my  per- 
y  to  the  fact  that  I  happened  to  call  at  the  hospital  a  few  days 
ition  to  put  this  method  on  trial  and  was  pleased  to  see  that 
were  practicing  the  irrigation  method.  In  fact,  I  saw  a  pa- 
s  treatment  during  my  visit.  He  was  unconscious,  collapsed, 
rold,  and  I  said  to  the  physician  that,  in  my  opinion,  he  could 
Two  days  later  I  received  news  from  the  hospital  that  this 
^as  convalescent. 

refore,  that  I  may  be  pardoned  for  urging  in  this  report  that 
[nethod  of  treating  cholera  be  given  a  ^r  trial  should  the  epi- 
lately  visit  the  United  States. 

THE   IRRIGATION   METHOD. 

ent  of  cholera  by  irrigation  is  based  upon  the  general  belief — 
f  has  been  intensified  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Blackstein, 
Q  this  report — that  cholera  is  the  result  of  some  form  of  poison, 
)r  otherwise,  which  acts  on  the  tissues  of  the  colon  and  sooner 
s  the  system.  This  treatment  is  accordingly  very  simple,  and 
jhing  out  the  bowels,  and  as  high  up  as  possible,  with  some 
disinfecting  liquid  that  is  not  harmful.  The  experiments  of 
i  have  been  confirmed  by  Dr.  Blackstein  in  his  special  work 
>  show  that  strong  Castile-soap  suds  is  one  of  the  most  efiective 
jurpose. 

Ltus  used  consists  of  a  plain  rubber  tube  about  4  feet  long  and 
;o  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  or,  speaking  more  tech- 
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nically,  of  the  diameter  of  a  No.  50  sound  of  the  French  scale.  Thi 
can  be  secured  at  any  medical  supply  store.  It  should  be  flexible,  wit 
sufficient  resistance  to  assist  in  passing  the  angle  of  the  colon.  In  the 
nient  at  the  hospital  here  the  tube  was  passed  entirely  through  the  tnu 
colon  in  nearly  every  instance.  This  tube  should  taper  bluntly  at  tl 
in  the  exact  center  of  which  should  be  an  aperture  equal  in  size  to  aboi 
third  of  the  caliber  of  the  tube  itself.  A  glass  jar  sufficient  to  contaii 
3  gallons  and  with  a  common  faucet  attachment  at  the  bottom  is  pla 
a  shelf  about  6  or  7  feet  above  the  floor.  To  the  faucet  is  attached  th 
rubber  tube,  as  in  the  ordinary  fountain  syringe,  the  other  end  of  wl 
properly  connected  to  the  injecting  tube  above  mentioned  after  it  ha 
carefully  passed  into  the  colon.  The  patient,  of  course,  is  previous 
pared  for  this  operation  and  placed  in  position  on  the  irrigation  table 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  apparatus.  The  glass  jar  is  then  filled  with  C 
soap  suds  sufficiently  strong  to  show  iridescence.  The  faucet  is  then  t 
and  the  irrigation  is  begun  and  continued  until  the  outflow  consists  o 
soapsuds.  The  patient  is  then  taken  from  the  irrigation  table  and  ph 
a  bath  of  the  normal  temperature  of  the  body,  after  which  he  is  pi 
dressed  and  put  to  bed.  A  second  irrigation,  as  practiced  by  Dr.  L 
lows  the  first  in  the  course  of  from  six  to  twelve  hours,  according 
urgency  of  the  case.  It  is  claimed  that  the  irrigation  of  the  colon  thu 
oughly  performed  produces  sufficient  stimulus  and  reaction  to  cai 
contents  of  the  small  intestine  to  pass  freely  into  the  colon,  which  a 
irrigation  removes. 

In  addition  to  this  treatment.  Dr.  Lee  and  the  physicians  of  the  < 
hospital  here  favor  the  washing  out  of  the  stomach  by  the  usual  meth 
though  this  practice  was  not  resorted  to  in  the  twenty-seven  cases  aboi 
merated.  One  of  the  physicians  of  the  hospital,  however,  has  assui 
that  stomach-washing  will  be  added  to  irrigation  of  the  colon  in  the  he 
in  cases  sufficiently  grave  to  suggest  it.  It  may  be  noted  that  of  all  1 
tients  that  I  saw  under  treatment  by  this  method  not  one  offered  the  si 
objection  thereto,  but,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  think  that  somethi 
being  done  for  their  relief. 

Other  preparations  have  been  added  to  the  soapsuds  in  this  treatn 
the  hospital,  intended,  if  possible,  to  make  the  irrigation  more  eff« 
but  such  modifications  of  the  injecting  fluid  need  not  be  discussed  h 
they  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  general  physician,  and  especially  a 
suds  unmedicated  produce  equally  satisfactory  results.  It  will,  of  < 
be  understood  that  the  soapsuds  are  made  with  distilled  water  or  wat 
has  been  recently  boiled. 

The  internal  medication  used  by  Dr.  Lee  is  equally  simple.  H 
generally  hydrogen  dioxide  (HgOj)  which  is  nothing  more  than  d 
water  containing  an  extra  atom  of  oxygen.  This  he  gave  every  two  c 
hours  and  in  cupful  doses.  In  addition  to  this,  the  patient  was  giv< 
tilled  water  freely,  either  hot  or  cold,  as  he  preferred,  in  which  a  litd 
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solved.  According  to  symptoms,  however,  other  remedies 
h  as  will  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  general  practitioner,  and 
►t  here  enumerate. 

nterest  and  weight  to  this  report  to  say  that  since  its  prepa- 
ain  consulted  one  of  the  principal  physicians  of  the  hospital 
examining  it  in  detail,  assured  me  that  it  meets  with  his  en- 
.  The  same  physician  desired  me  to  say  that  the  same  treat- 
ised  in  dysentery  and  in  simple  cases  of  colo-enteritis  since 
ture  with  excellent  results,  and  that  the  irrigation  treatment 
I  at  the  Obuchoflf  Hospital  with  marked  success  in  cholera. 

J.  M.  CRAWFORD, 

Consul-  General. 
Txs  Consulate-General, 

St.  Petersburg^  October  4^  i8g2. 


CROP  SHORTAGE   IN   FINLAND. 

BY   CONSUL-GENERAL  CRAWFORD,  OF  ST,  PETERSBURG. 

officially  informed  that  the  peasants  in  the  northern  portion 
suffer  greatly  for  food  during  the  coming  winter,  because  of 
rolonged  rains  in  the  spring  aided  by  heavy  frosts  in  the 
[lined  the  crops  in  the  entire  northern  half  of  the  country, 
'emment  has  already  taken  measures  to  aid  as  far  as  possible 
e. 

the  bread  that  they  are  already  eating  in  the  northern  part 
been  sent  to  me,  and  tells  a  story  of  hunger  and  poverty 

that  of  the  peasants  of  the  southeastern  portion  of  Russia 
year.  The  local  authorities  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Finland 
leral  calamity  awaits  their  people.     This  seems  all  the  more 

we  consider  that  these  same  people  suffered  greatly  during 

and  that  they  received  no  part  whatever  of  the  generous 
It  to  this  Empire  by  the  United  States  and  other  foreign 

relief  of  the  himgry. 

[pt  of  information  from  Uleaborg,  situated  at  the  north  of 
mia,  to  the  effect  that  an  early  frost  has  destroyed  nearly  the 
of  agriculture  in  all  of  the  northern  districts,  and  that  the 
lorth  are  already  stricken  with  alarm, 
jr  of  great  doubt  whether  the  Finnish  government  will  be 
limited  resources,  to  successfully  cope  with  this  distressing 
ing  the  comfort  and  life  of  nearly  1,000,000  of  the  Finnish 

J.  M.  CRAWFORD, 

Consul' General. 
TEs  Consulate-General, 

St.  Petersburg^  October  j/,  1892. 
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MEXICAN  TARIFF  CHANGES. 

REPORT  BY  SECRETARY  OF  LEGA  TION  DOUGHERTY,  OP  MEXICO, 

I  hasten  to  transmit  copy  and  translation  of  a  decree  just  promulga 
this  Government  and  published  in  to-day'g  issue  of  the  Diario  Oficisd. 
decree  relates  to  the  Mexican  customs  tariff,  and  effects  many  imp 
changes  therein.  These  changes  consist  of  very  material  reductions 
certain  items;  the  placing  of  one  item,  i.  ^.,  waste  and  torn  paper,  p 
vegetable  fibers,  etc.,  used  for  manufacturing  purposes^  on  the  free  list 
the  removal  from  the  free  list  and  the  imposition  of  a  < Might  duty' 
about  twenty  items. 

The  decree  discloses,  as  the  reasons  for  these  respective  chang 
fact  that  some  foreign  merchandise  is  so  heavily  taxed  in  the  tariff  i 
force  that  its  importation  has  become  almost  null,  the  recent  depre 
of  silver  and  the  needs  of  the  federal  exchequer  urging  that  articles  o 
consumption  hitherto  free  should  contribute  their  quota  of  revenue. 

The  decree  takes  effect  on  December  i,  1892,  as  hx  as  concern 
chandise  on  which  the  import  duties  are  therein  reduced  and  on  Jani 
1 893,  as  far  as  concerns  other  merchandise ;  '*  provided,  in  all  cases,  tt 
are  introduced  by  the  frontier,  or  the  vessels  carrying  the  same  to  tt 
of  destination  enter  such  port  after  the  hour  of  midnight  of  the  day  ji 
ceding." 

C.  A.  DOUGHERTY, 
Secretary  ofLegaA 

United  States  Legation, 

Mexico^  October  189  i8p2. 


DECREE  amending  THE  MEXICAN  TAEIFF. 
[Indosare  in  Secrettry  of  LegattSon  Doogbeitjr't  report.] 

(1)  It  bebg  absolutely  necessary  to  confer  upon  the  tariflf  of  the  general  custoi 
nance  of  the  maritime  and  firontier  custom-hoiues  all  the  character  of  stability  reqmrec 
nection  with  parsnits  of  commerce  and  industiy,  it  is  not  prudent  to  alter  the  rates  o( 
duties  only  as  experience  itself  may  demonstrate  fully  the  necessity  ke  such  modifia 

(2)  That  some  foreign  goods  are  so  heavily  taxed  in  the  customs  ordinance  tariff 
force  that  their  importation  is  almost  null,  on  account  of  the  weight  of  duty,  as  b  ei 
by  reference  to  the  statistical  tables  of  imports  drafted  in  the  custom-hoose  statement 

(3)  That  the  high  rates  of  import  duties  produce  the  result  that  foreign  merchand 
dened  thereby,  is  smuggled  in,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  the  pwblic  rerenves,  c 
manufactories,  and  commercial  men  of  good  faith. 

(4)  The  depreciation  recently  affecting  silver  has  also  caused  foreign  exchangi 
more  than  50  per  cent  This  circumstance  resting  heavily  on  the  value  of  foreign  mere 
has  rendered  difficult  the  importation  thereof  and  invested  wilh  a  prohibitive  cfaan 
high  rates  of  the  tariff  on  imports. 
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fftldci  of  general  cooiwuaptioii  whefdn  the  import  duties  leptcientaiMn 
Aer  than  the  ▼aloe  itielf  of  the  effect!,  the  principles  of  a  sound  p^l^L^ 
dnction  of  soch  rates,  in  order  to  increase  the  coosiunptioo  thereof,  as  well 
tself. 

ing  of  articles  similar  to  those  mamifachped  in  the  ooontij,  and  which 
:eitam  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  Goremment,  there  exists  the  same 
tction  of  doties  whenever  the  protection  afforded  to  a  national  industry  Im- 
fioe  oa  the  part  of  consumers,  and  at  the  same  time  stultifies  the  spirit  of 
Bsiary  to  the  continued  imptorement  of  national  prodncts  in  the  line  of  ad- 
ind  new  discoTerics. 

fiscal  reasons,  it  has  been  deemed  requisite  to  reduce  some  of  the  rates 
1  force,  it  has  also  been  deemed  advisable,  in  view  of  the  heavy  burdens 
deral  exchequer,  to  require  that  some  articles  of  large  consumption  in  the 
ch  have  not,  up  to  the  present,  paid  any  duty  upon  their  introduction  into 
contribute  with  a  light  duty,  of  a  diameter  merely  fiscal,  to  the  sustenance 
f  the  nation. 

le  tariff  of  the  general  ordinance  of  maritime  and  fix»tier  custom-houses  of 
Dodified  and  expanded  in  the  provisions  hereinafter  ^>ecified: 
TiUle  skewing  thi  tariff  as  wutdified, 


Artidet. 


Unit. 


Rate. 


lares,  and  colts  mora  than  i  year  old.. 

ngpigs- - ~ «- - 

dt 


Per  bead 

Per  kilogram.. 
....^.ulo^........ 


atton,  pork,  and  fowL 

sn  when  preserved  in  Ice.. 

I.  not  specified » 


Virginia. 

ltO............M. 

cotton  leed.ii 


Per  liead «... 

Per  Idlogram,  net 

Per  kilogram,  gross.. 
Per  kilogram,  l^;al.„ 
Per  kilogram,  gross.. 

do 

Per  kilogram,  net..... 

....»..do.... 

do ^.^ 


or  octagonal  ban,  for  nUnes .••••«m........m... 

irs,  the  diametrr  of  wbkb  is  not  less  tban  the  nnm- 
kin^iam. 

snces  and  books  for  fijdi^  the  samsu. 

tone  hammers,  dies,  and  shoes......^. 

wsharss.^.. .^.^ ^ , 

lih  rivetSffor  tjfing  bundles  and  iron-wire  da^>s  for 
rpose. 


...do 

Per  klfogram,  legal..... 
Per  kilogram,  gross.... 
.do 


#z5.oo 


.la 
.08 
.so 


.01 
•OS 


........do.M...« 

........do«..». 


..do^. 


kbie  wire  of  any  thickness. » „..., 

I  oibings  of  any  size,  tinned  or  not... 

■pleaMnts  of  all  kinds,  such  as  pidcs,  shovels,  axes. 


in  pigi,  filings,  or  scraps.. 


Perkifogna, 
Perkik^gnm, 
Per  kikigram. 
Per  kUogmm, 

do 

........OOh.  •»■•.•• 


and,  sqoafe,  half  round,  or  flat).M..»..........» , 

sd,  slwets  for  sleTeswM.M.........M......M.M.......M. ........ 

dp  to  ss  centimeters  in  length  by  40  in  width,  not 
paJntedT 

rira  covered  with  cotton,  linen,  wool,  sOk,  or  paper, 
of  tin. 


...do.^ 
...do... 


Per  kHogrsm,  legal.^.... 


goods  of  iron  or  steel,  not  specified,  the  weight  of 
ai  does  not  exceed  xo  kilograms. 

r  UlAsB  ov  for  heating  purposes m..m.......—. 

if  aB%iadi,  with  er  wittoM  awiUa  lops  oc 


•»S 


Psr  kifogram,  gross.. 
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TUU  sk^witig  tki  Uur^at  mtufifimi    rpntinwcid. 


No. 


Axtkl««. 


Uak. 


359 

yn 

45S 


460 


5ot 
699 
733 
74a 

743 
744 


745 
746 

755 
7«o 
761 

7«7 
79* 
800 
Sot 


806 
808 

809 

84s 
M 
M 

«49 
851 


Coawnon  and  hydruiUe  line  and 
Pkttltf  and  atticoo.......»......«MM. 


or  Portfamd  1 


Pane*  of  glaM  of  all  aixoi....» .— ^ m.....».^.~.m...mm. 

Sheet  glan  for  floon,  whose  thicknfm«  nay  noc  be  leu  than  0.0s 


Per  tookaocnuHtj 
Per  Idlogvmm,  groM. 
.do... ^» 


Cotton  stofls,  crade  or  onbleachcd,  of  plain  tcxtuna,  of  noc  more 

than  30  threads  of  warp  and  woof  in  a  aqnare  of  5  miUimetew 

per  tide. 
Cotton  »tu&,  cnida  or  unbleached,  of  plain  texlurt,  when  they 

have  more  than  «>  threads  of  warp  and  woof  in  a  square  of  5 

milUmeteri  per  sue. 
Cotton  goods  (painted,  stamped,  or  dyed)  of  plain  taxtnre,  when 

noc  more  than  3^  threads  of  warp  and  woof  in  a  square  of  5 


.•••M..dO». «»»W.l 

Per  square  meter.- .,«i» 


•01 
.10 

.0$ 

.07 


Linen  and  hemp  thread,  white,  crude  or  colored,  fine  or  o 

in  any  thklcnew,  in  balls,  reels,  or  skeins. 
Linen  or  hemp  thread  of  all  daases  and  colors,  in  spoob» 
Slsingfer« 


Per  kilofnm,  lo^.. 

do.._ 

.do 


llhMral,  artificial,  or  natural  waters....^—. ..-.^...^ ...^^-^ 

Waste  and  torn  paper  and  pulps  of  regetable  fibeo,  luitinted,  for 

nmnn&cturlng  purposes,  which  may  be  perforated  at  distances 

of  not  leu  than  10  ceniimeters. 
Phper  widiout  siziag  or  half  sised,  withoaC  satin  finish,  for  the 

printing  of  books  and  perio<ficab. 
Paper  without  sizio^  or  half  sised  (white  satined)  for  the  |Mrinting 

of  books  and  penodicak :  paper  of  tinted  pulp  for  printing ; 

paper  to  counterdraw  or  niter,  blotting  paper,  copying  P*per, 

and  the  thin  paper  Intown  as  tissue  ((Jhina). 

Paper^siaed,  for  writing  purposes.. .^..,.«.^.....^..,^....... 

Paper,  rag  or  brown,  and  for  packing  purposes,  even  when  coated 

with  pitch  or  tar. 
Paper,  cloth  lined.  Impermeable  paper,  and  parchment. .^.^ -«»..., 
Paper  for  cigarettes. 


i.oo 

.05 


..^.do^....^.-......^ 


Free. 


Per  kilogram,  V^\ ,  .. 


.07 
.to 


...do^ 
...do.. 


Paper,  ruled,  for  documenu,  letters,  account,  or  1 
cnt  for  same. 

Pumps  and  turbines ».......^m..m....m.... 

Cranes  and  diving  apparatus. 


lusic,  or  paper 


..do.... 
.uk> 


Per  kilogram, 
.do 


Steam  engines  and  their  extra  pieces „ „., 

Machinery  and  apparatus  for  any  purpose  whatever,  not  specified, 

and  their  extra  pieces  when  arranged  for  other  motor  noc  of 

cntnk,  pedal,  or  lever. 

Pfle-drivets. 

Presees  for  printing  and  litiio^phlng,  type  cots,  stoaes,  and 

other  special  maUriaU  pertainmg  thereto,  not  specified. 
Clocks  for  towers  and  public  boUdingB.»........M»..........».^...».-. 


...do.... 


..do.. 


DeConatoft  of  all  kinds  for  explosives. 

Dynamite  and  other  explosives,  not  specified.. 
Wicks  and  fhse  for  1 

Powder  for  mines » 

Pyroxilin  or  gun  cotton.... 


..do.. 


...do» 


...-do.. 
..do.. 


..do 


Akt.  2.  The  notes  explanatory  of  the  tariff  of  the  ordinance  in  force,  caixying  the  niim- 
hen  103,  250,  251,  252,  253,  254,  260,  and  262,  are  herebj  modified  in  the  following  fonn 
and  tenor,  to  wit : 

NoU  loj. — Fencing  wire  is  made  of  galvanized  iron,  as  well  as  its  coupling.  Somrtimes 
it  is  formed  of  two  wires  twisted  into  a  spiral,  into  which  are  inserted  at  faiterrab  snsll 
rosettes  formed  of  iron  plates  and  pointed  barbs.  At  other  times  the  wire  b  snbstitoted  hf  t 
galvanized  iron  ti^,  with  a  width  of  I  or  2  centimeters,  which  has  also  a  spiral  twist  and  is 
fitted  with  barbs.  For  the  same  purpose  a  double  wire  is  employed,  twisted  in  open  ^iial, 
without  barb,  formed  with  wires  of  galvanized  iron,  for  telegraph  purposes. 

A^  jjo.^Tht  paragraph  742  of  the  tariff  refers  to  the  scraps  which  can  only  be  utilistd 
m  mannfartwring  material  and  lo  th*  pulp  of  TcgetaUe  fibici  te  liM  mum  p«poM^  ^hd 
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prided  thej  are  not  tioted  and  are  perforated  at  distmoes  not  to  eaoeed  10 
e  tinted  pulps  in  sheet.shall  be  quoted  as  beaten  card,  and  those  of  natmal 
do  not  meet  the  conditions  of  perforation,  shatt  be  alvoon  «  par  with  beateq 
ponctored  so  as  to  render  the  board  useless  for  any  other  purpose;  this  to 
f  the  parties  fJi-  Miterest  and  at  their  expense. 

iragraph  743  refers  to  paper  without  sizing  or  half  sized,  white,  designed  for 
[)ks  and  periodicals,  and  whose  surface,  not  being  finished,  is  comparatiTely 
table  for  letters  or  manuscript  documents.  This  classificatioi^  embraces  as 
1  as  can  not  be  written  upon  with  writing  fluid  without  spreading  the  ink,  thus 
i  of  the  characters  formed  bj  the  pen.  Half-sized  paper  shall  include  such 
ng  without  blur,  but  whose  surface  is  scratched  and  the  writing  on  the 
causes  the  ink  lines  to  spread,  in  which  case  theank  forms  drdes  round  the 
»  sometimes  continuous,  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  radii 
iper  without  sizing  or  half  sized,  to  which  paragraph  744  refers,  as  suitable 
'  books  and  periodicals,  must  be  white  and  of  finbhed  surface.  This  dassi- 
Miper  of  tinted  pulp  suitable  for  impressbns  of  covers,  etc,  of  essays,  dis- 
Iso  advertisements,  posters,  etc.,  even  when  the  paper  is  not  finished;  also 
purposes,  trotting  paper,  paper  for  copying  letters,  and  the  white  and  col- 
only  styled,  tissue  (China) ;  paper  for  counterdrawing,  such  as  treated  with 
Q,  or  other  similar  substance,  acquires  a  transparency  that  adapts  the  same 
f  receiving  impressions  of  plans  or  other  drawings.  Paper  prepared  with 
receive  heliographic  impressions,  and  material  prepared  with  mucilages 
eceive  the  impression  of  plans,  eta,  come  under  the  same  rating  as  this 

aragraph  745  includes  paper  sized  suitable  for  writhig  purposes.  Sized 
rhich  the  sizing  material  is  mixed  throughout  so  that,  should  tlie  surfiice  be 
t  can  be  written  upon  without  causing  the  ink  to  spread  out  and  Uur  the 

iragraph  746  includes  paper  of  rags  or  brown  piq)er,  grayish  or  yellowish, 

or  of  wood  pulp  or  with  streaks  of  coloring;  also  paper  for  packing  pur- 

r  color  or  thickness,  such  as  the  yellow  manilla,  those  of  gray  tint,  and 

lip,  even  when  coated  with  tar  or  pitch  or  finished  in  satin  or  sizing;  pro- 

[ley  are  suitable  for  padcing  purposes. 

^^'^'g^^P^  755  embraces  papers  backed  with  some  cloth  to  strengthen  them, 

led  papers,  papers  waxed  or  of  rubber  for  use  in  press-copy  books,  and 

i  of  all  classes. 

his  note  refers  to  paragraph  761,  and  includes  all  paper  cut  to  a  proper  size 

I,  memoranda,  or  documents,  in  single  or  double  sheets,  known  as  '*florete" 

[foolscap  and  legal),  etc.,  and  all  ruled  and  tinted  paper  for  letters,  state- 

>r  music 

^e  notes  explanatory  of  the  tariff  itself  are  added  the  following : 

rhis  note  refers  to  paragraph  182  of  the  tariff,  which  includes  as  refined 

lat  which,  haying  been  more  or  less  clarified,  is  of  color  varying  fix)m  gold 

yellow  and  sometimes  of  the  colorless  aspect  of  refined  oils.    Attention 

lid  to  the  existence  of  sediment,  or  the  lack  of  transparency,  or  the  turlnd 

)il,  but  only  to  the  Auter  of  its  coloring  as  indicated. 

his  note  refers  to  paragraph  iS2a  of  the  tariff,  which  treats  of  crude  cotton  oil 

of  reddish-brown  color,,  that  has  not  been  discolored ;  even  though  having 

lay  be  transparent  and  not  have  sediment. 

>ther  notes  explanatory  not  modified  by  article  2  of  this  decree  shall  be  and 

rce  and  vigor,  even  in  case  the  paragraphs  of  the  tariff  to  which  they  refer, 

cd  either  by  redttctiiA  of  the  unit  of  rate  or  of  the  rate  itselt 
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Akt.  5.  The  ireMStay  depaitment  shall  modify  the  Tocabnlarj  ittscfaed  to  the  { 
cQstoms  ordinance  now  in  force  in  such  part  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  adoption  c 
to  the  modification  and  expansion  of  the  tariff  as  contemplated  in  the  present  decree. 

Ant.  6.  This  decree  shall  take  effect  on  the  1st  day  of  December,  1892,  as  far 
cems  merchandise  the  import  duties  whereon  are  reduced  thereby  and  on  the  1st 
January,  1893,  as  far  as  concerns  other  merchandise;  provided,  in  all  cases,  the  si 
introduced  by  the  frontier  or  the  vessels  carrying  the  same  to  the  port  of  destinatio 
sodi  poft  after  the  hour  of  midnight  of  the  day  just  preceding. 


COMMERCE  OF  MANITOBA. 

MSPORTBV  CONSUL  TAYLOR,  OF  WINNIPEG, 
AREA   OF  THE   WINNIPEG   DISTRICT. 

The  Winnipeg  consular  district,  as  recognized  by  the  Departmei 
eludes  the  parallelogram  of  central  Canada  bounded  on  the  east  by  lh< 
em  coasts  of  Hudson  Bay  and  Lake  Superior,  on  the  west  by  the  ] 
Mountains  and  Alaska,  on  the  south  by  latitude  49^  (or  the  interna 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Canada),  and  on  the  north 
Arctic  Ocean — an  area  of  800,000  square  milesy  with  a  population  of  21 
civilized  and  50,000  aborigines. 


DUTIABLE   IMPORTS. 

The  commerce  of  Manitoba  and  York  will  be  first  considered, 
foreign  imports  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1891,  amounted  to  ^1,95 
returning  a  revenue  of  ^620,349.60.    The  relations  of  the  United  Stat 
Great  Britain  to  these  importations  will  be  shown  by  the  following  tat 

Table  showing  the  imports  into  Manitoba  and  York  from  the  United  States  and  Great . 
for  the  year  ended  June  jo,  iSgt» 


Articles. 


Ale  and  beer: 
In  bottles..... 
In  casks 


Animals,  liTing : 

Homed  cattle.. « 

Horses 

Hogs 

Sheeife.... 

Other... .  .„ ..,.., 

Baking  powder ». 

BeUs 

BOliard  tables 

Books............... «. 

Brass,  mannfiictures  of.... 

Breadstiifb 

Brick  and  tiles 

Candles.......  M 

Carriafes...^.................. 


United 
States. 


116,103 
3.095 

>>S35 

1,686 
8m> 

si,a6y 
«,4«S 

«.330 

ao,908 

4,s6q 

4«.4^ 
4,666 

999 

•,soo 


Gn 
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Takk  $k«mmg  tki  im^mii  {mi§  MiamHt^m  mnd  Kiri,  #^.— Cootiniied. 


Uaked 
Scales. 


GvntBdt- 
•in. 


Gold  — d  tSk^ng  and  ■aniifacnirw  thereof^ 


Sdalbrboati. 
8aklBlMCi„ 


SpMttM 


tlicreof..* 


TaUov..^ 
Tm,  black.. 


TiaaDd 

Tohaeoo  aad  Bnaiwifiirturat  thareolL 

Twine 


Wat^ta  and  flMtmialt..* 
Whif . , ^,  ,„„^^,,^ 


91.866 

■»95« 

10,6*7 

«.9«S 
4.759 
3*440 
6.7«5 
1,800 
46.583 
94.6a6 
I,  MO 
".■5« 
S.S«o 
•.«58 
8.3«« 
5,110 

7.«57 

370 

S,«a8 

•43,879 

3a. 398 

7»«»7 

"#053 

7»«37 

8oa 

8x,oai 

«,«94 

4,xo5 

«,304 
aa,5i6 
117,981 
i,3i« 
1,607 
1,66* 

».«33 
a,889 

57« 
9»539 

•»356 
10,109 

7.45« 

S.834 
■6.534 

«,504 
17,900 

7.537 
w>.49« 

4.>55 

407 

83.587 

»,973 
101,954 


73 

909 

85,947 

5,«7 

7.«36 

»3.»3» 

1,151 

■6,713 

«74 

ti8 

4.431 

3,39« 

7.885 

'.305 

S.669 

8.3SO 

7,887 

69 

1 

M,37« 

•8.367 

',■65 

•,<H7 

637 


8 
•.380 

167 
5.5«> 

4,4«« 
4«7 


4«»453 
la 
i,ao6 
1,015 
9.766 
I 
a,  51a 


•58 

«.097 

S« 

7» 

M9 

3.907 

•.X47 

■55.547 

ii6,on 


TotaL. 


i,ai4,665 


6SS.oaj 
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The  total  dutiable  importations  of  Manitoba  and  the  Hudson  Bay  ( 
included  183,781  from  other  countries,  the  leading  articles  of  whic 
as  follows:  From  Belgium — ^window  glass,  ^11,609;  from  France- 
stuffs,  ^395 ;  earthenware  and  china,  ^689;  fancy  goods,  ^604;  fruits 
and  nuts,  ^1,725;  spirits,  ^10,475 ;  wines,  1 2, 434;  from  Germany- 
manufactures,  14,481;  drugs  and  chemicals,  ^573;  gloves  and  n 
I963  ;  fancy  goods,  $2,005  >  fniits  (dried)  and  nuts,  $302 ;  furs  and 
factures,  $1,203;  musical  instruments,  $922;  silk  manufactures, 
woolen  manufactures,  $5,997;  from  Japan — drugs  and  chemicals, 
earthenware  and  china,  $1,002;  fancy  goods,  $326;  silk  manufi 
$829;  wool  manufactures,  $718;  from  Spanish  West  Indies — tobac 
manufactures  thereof,  $2,842;  from  Spain — fruits  (dried)  and  nuts,  J 
wines,  $2,568;  from  Portugal — ^wines,  $1,996;  from  Austria — earth 
and  china,  $343  ;  from  Iceland — ^breadstuffs,  $309* 

Dutiable  goods  imported  at  Port  Arthur,  Ontario,  have  been  $3 
consisting  of  the  following  articles :  Coal  (bituminous),  $309,049 ; 
etc.,  $9,145 ;  coal  oil,  $26,231 ;  iron  and  manufactures  thereof,  $6,45 
goods,  $1,546 ;  fruit  and  vegetables,  $19,311 — all  imported  from  the 
States,  except  $1,583  from  Great  Britain  and  $3,937  from  other  co 

Dutiable  importations  at  Fort  McLeod,  Northwest  Territories, 
from  the  United  States,  have  been  as  follows:  Horses,  $35,446; 
cattle,  $5,320;  sheep,  $6,166;  breadstuffs,  $2,428;  carriages,  $3, 33( 
(bituminous),  $375;  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  $41,781;  pro 
$4,312;  spirits,  $15,347  ;  tobacco,  $637 ;  lumber,  $31,020;  wool  m 
tures,  $838;  sundries,  $8,196;  total,  $155,246. 

FREE   IMPORTATIONS. 

The  Manitoba  importations  of  free  goods,  including  entries  at  W 
and  the  frontier  ports  of  Emerson  and  York,  were :  From  the  United 
$741,201;  from  Great  Britain,  $71,476;  from  other  countries,  $3 
total,  $842,337.  The  leading  articles  from  the  United  States  were:  j 
cite  coal,  $30,554;  logs,  $412,244;  lumber  and  timber,  $8,419;  w 
fuel,  $22,310;  horses,  $20,875;  eggs,  $8,160;  furs,  $2,891;  grease,  j 
hair,  $989;  broom  corn,  $266;  green  fruits,  $8,254;  leaf  tobacco, ; 
drugs,  $5,208;  fish,  $677;  steel  rails,  $35,441 ;  articles  for  the  Do 
Government,  $1,220;  articles  for  army  and  navy,  $935;  settlers' 
$151,797.  The  leading  articles  from  Great  Britain  were:  Salt,  $712 ; 
$1,410;  drugs,  $659;  fishing  nets,  $6,730;  mining  machinery,  j 
tin  plates,  $4,859  ;  articles  for  the  Dominion  Government,  $1,468 ; 
for  army  and  navy,  $1,404;  donations  to  missions,  $3,735  ;  settlers* 
$16,618;  tea,  $12,674.  Other  imports  of  tea  were  $11,658  from 
$11,988  from  Japan,  $2,410  from  British  East  Indies,  and  $2,54 
India. 

Free  goods  imported  at  Port  Arthur  were  as  follows :  Anthracit 
$91,026;  fishing  twines,  $5,814;  fruit,  $392;  settlers'  eflfects,  $i,2i< 
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hair  for  plastering,  ^155;  other  goods,  ^9,190;  total,  I114,- 
the  United  States,  except  ^1,092  from  Great  Britain. 
K)ds  imported  at  Fort  McLeod,  Northwest  Territories,  were  as 
its'  eflFects,  ^14,125;  steel  rails,  ^137,370;  other,  ^188;  total, 
lusively  from  the  United  States. 

EXPORTS. 

3ba  exports,  including  only  shipments  from  Winnipeg,  Emer- 
nd  York,  were  as  follows :  To  the  United  States,  ^1,022,251 ; 
^n,  ^589,704;  and  to  other  countries,  ^169;  total,  ^1,6x2,124. 

States  the  exports  consisted  mostly  of  the  following :  Fish, 
es,  ^97,900;  buffalo  bones,  ^20,091;  furs,  ^74»749;  hides, 
,  1544,927  (passing  in  bond  to  Canada  and  Europe);  vegeta- 
(all  but  I370  potatoes,  the  crop  in  the  Northwestern  States 
educed);  Seneca  root,  ^20,257.  In  addition,  there  were  ex- 
Jnited  States  the  following  articles,  more  properly  described 
migrants,  although  enumerated  by  officers  of  the  Canadian 
lows:  Books,  ^1,469;  carriages,  ^1,447;  clothing,  111,493; 
:ts  not  enumerated  separately,  ^17,604;  iron  and  steel  manu- 
»,  sewing  machines,   etc.),   ^8,533;    musical    instruments, 

manufactures  (furniture),  11,699.  The  exports  to  Great 
^urs,  {540,052;  wheat,  {29,116;  and  household  effects,  {2,450. 
s  from  Port  Arthur,  Ontario,  were  {304,752 — ^{275,131  to  the 
smd  {29,621  to  Great  Britain — consisting  of:  Bullion,  {510; 
4,220;  fresh  fish,  {21,922;  furs,  {140;  and  sundries,  {18,539. 
s  from  Fort  McLeod  were  {4,794,  mostly  to  the  United  States. 

CANADIAN   REVENUE. 

bregoing  aggregate  of  {2,482,977  of  dutiable  goods  the  duties 
nted  to  {787,221.29,  or  an  average  of  35  percent  ad  valorem, 
ific  duties  expressed  in  ad  valorem. 

PACIFIC  TRADE. 

)  material  change  in  the  trade  relation  between  this  consular 
B  Pacific  coast,  the  exchanges  with  British  Columbia  being 
li  of  exports,  principally  flour,  butter,  and  eggs,  with  return 
ish,  fruit,  and  lumber  of  equal  amount. 

DOMESTIC  OR  INTERPROVINCIAL  COMMERCE. 

tic  exports  to  the  eastern  provinces  have  been  chiefly  15,000,000 
eat,  not  exceeding  an  average  of  60  cents  per  bushel,  and 
th  shipments  of  other  cereals,  fish,  and  furs,  to  {10,000,000. 
estimate  (in  the  absence  of  official  reports  of  railway  trans- 
t  the  domestic  imports  into  this  consular  district  from  the 
ces  and  British  Columbia  will  be  double  the  foreign  importa- 
5,176. 
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AGGREGATE  TRADE. 

The  following  table  shows  the  aggregate  trade: 


From  or  to— 


Imports.         Exports. 


United  Sutcs 

Great  Briuin 

France, 

Germany 

Belgium 

Spain 

Holland 

Portugal 

Austria 

Switzerland , 

Italy  „ 

Denmark 

British  West  Indies.., 
Spanish  West  Indies, 
Spanish  piKssessions^. 
China 

J»I»n 

Iceland 

British  East  Indies.... 


745*789 
739, ia4 

a4»3"o 

•3,627 

11,834 

6.70a 

4.419 

1.996 

6ax 

9xa 

m6 

46 

9Sa 

5,o6s 

■38 

xipToS 

X8.534 

309 

».055 


$10,000,000 

».30«,3^ 

589.704 


Total.. 


10,783,690 


11,893,963 


AGRICULTURE. 

Passing  from  the  general  trade  statistics  of  the  fiscal  year  ended 
1 89 1,  it  has  required  more  than  the  remainder  of  the  calendar  yea 
termine  the  proportions  and  movements  of  the  crop  of  1891.  Th< 
confident  anticipations  by  the  department  of  agriculture  of  Man 
23,191,599  bushels  of  wheat  from  916^664  acres,  14,762,605  bushel 
from  305,644  acres,  and  3,197,876  bushels  of  barley  from  89,82 
These  estimates  were  realized  from  barley  and  oats;  but  fields  pic 
wheat  in  the  spring  were  injured  by  frost,  and  the  exposure  of  a  large 
of  the  crop  in  open  stooks  and  badly  constructed  stacks  (many  circui 
concurring  to  interrupt  the  seasonable  harvesting  and  thrashing  oft 
have  reduced  the  aggregate  of  wheat  available  from  Manitoba  and  th 
west  Territories  to  15,000,000  bushels;  nor  has  the  return  to  the  | 
exceeded  60  cents  per  bushel.  Similar  results  will  follow  in  the  futi 
the  Minnesota  and  Dakota  practice  is  invariably  followed  of  never 
ground  to  wheat  unless  summer  fallowed  or  plowed  in  the  autumi 
previous  year. 

FISHERIES. 

The  leading  export  of  Manitoba  to  the  United  States  is  fish  f 
great  lakes  and  rivers  connecting  with  Hudson  Bay,  of  the  value  of  j 
of  which  ^62,938  is  represented  in  the  records  of  consular  certific 
balance  of  ^35,000  having  been  exported  in  quantities  less  than 
value  and  requiring  no  consular  papers  for  entry  at  the  frontier. 
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t8  during  the  year  1891  were  distributed  as  follows: 


Valw. 

To- 

▼alM. 



I«3,495.5i 
30,870.47 

9,050.73 

Donirw,  Colo.......^.......^ 

New  Yoric  dty «... 

Kaniao  Qtjr 

>••••••«•■••••••»• 

#5,675.00 
0,013.35 

t,ooo.oo 

lay  also  be  represented  as  follows: 

Description. 

Quantity. 

Voluo. 

- 



Poundi. 

943,o?o 

0x8,139 

189,685 

xa8,8u 

34,643 

1,394 

4,046 

39 

I46.017.a4 

7,054. 9« 

4,305.01 

3,660.36 

999.87 

•9-34 

«4.9» 

04.00 

.«9 

^ „ -. 

—.....«......« «.....««.......^....„ ^, 





1,500,430 

63,307.15 

It  of  fish  to  the  United  States  from  Port  Arthur  agency  for 

.  was  ^21,621,  making  an  export  from  this  consular  district 

an  aggregate  of  3,000,000  pounds,  which  is  increasing  an- 

ity  of  75  cents  per  100  pounds  is  no  material  obstacle  to  the 

RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION. 

e  population  of  Canada  advances  slowly  (the  census  of  189 1 
tlation  of  4*823,344,  or  an  increase  of  only  11^  per  cent, 
r  cent  ascertained  in  the  previous  decade),  yet  capital  is  not 
the  prosecution  in  a  remarkable  degree  of  railway  interests. 
\g  of  1892  western  Canada  had  in  operation  4,000  miles  of 
>oo  people,  and  the  current  season  will  witness  an  extension 
I  Pacific  system  fully  200  miles  westward  to  the  Scuris  coal 
ba  and  south  of  Calgary  in  the  direction  of  Montana  and  a 

pass  through  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  valley  of  the 
'.  It  is  well  understood  that  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Railway, 
)uperior,  during  1 892-' 93  will  be  extended  through  Minne- 
i  to  a  connection  with  Regina,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the 
forthwest  Territories  of  Canada ;  that  the  lines  of  the  Great 
Northern  Pacific  will  closely  follow,  if  they  do  not  traverse, 
il  frontier  simultaneously ;  and  that  the  projectors  of  a  line 

of  Hudson  Bay,  aided  by  a  federal  land  grant  valued  at 
d  a  bonus  of  ^1,500,000  from  the  Manitoba  government, 
success  in  their  efforts  to  enlist  English  capital. 

JAMES  W.  TAYLOR, 

iTB8  CON8UU4TB»  CmSUI. 

Wtnnipegf  June  3O9  i8g2. 
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AMERICAN    INTERESTS    IN    MADAGASCAR. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  IVALLER,  OF  TAMATAVE, 

In  transmitting  this,  my  first  annual  report,  I  am  forced  to  reiterate  and 
emphasize  the  following  paragraph  found  in  the  report  of  ex- United  SUt« 
Consul  W.  W.  Robinson.  On  i>age  936  of  Commercial  Relations  of  1878 
Consul  Robinson  says: 

Although  present  demands  will  not  warrant  the  establishment  here  of  a  house  restricted 
to  any  one  line  of  trade,  I  think  there  is  a  good  opening  at  this  port  for  one  American  whole- 
sale and  retail  house  in  general  merchandise  other  than  brown  cottons  and  oil,  the  market 
being  fully  supplied  with  those  articles  by  parties  well  established.  Such  a  house  should 
also  do  a  commission  business  in  any  and  all  kinds  of  specialties  and  American  novelties, 
and,  if  conducted  by  an  American  upon  American  rules  of  trade,  would  soon  take  the  trade 
which  now  goes  to  Europeans  and  the  representatives  of  the  various  eastern  races. 

I  doubt  not  that  an  American  wholesale  and  retail  house  could  in  a  very 
short  time  build  up  a  splendid  business  in  Madagascar.  Such  a  house 
could  soon  become  a  wholesaler  to  the  city  of  Tananarivoo,  containing 
100,000  inhabitants,  and  to  the  smaller  towns,  as  well  as  to  the  grocers  of 
Tamatave,  of  which  there  are  ten  of  considerable  importance  and  about 
double  that  number  of  smaller  caliber.  All  these  grocers  are  doing  a  very 
good  business,  and  those  wholesaling  on  a  small  scale  are  making  money; 
but  these  houses  would  be  unable  to  compete  with  American  wholesalers, 
either  in  the  class  of  goods  to  be  sold  or  in  business  tact. 

It  should  carry  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  merchandise  for  the  Mad- 
agascar market,  among  which  should  be  included  the  following  articles: 
Flour  in  barrels,  corn  meal,  oatmeal  in  packages  of  i  to  4  pxounds,  cured 
hams  and  bacon,  salt  pork;  pickled,  corned,  and  dried  beef;  pigs*  feet, and 
such  canned  goods  as  cove  oysters,  lobsters,  salmon,  and  sardines;  canned 
fruits,  such  as  peaches,  pears,  apples,  and  apricots  ;  vegetables,  as  tomatoes, 
asparagus,  peas,  and  corn.  Milk  and  soda  crackers  and  sweet  biscuits  will 
also  sell  well  in  this  market;  also,  condensed  milk  and  creamery  and  manu- 
factured butter  in  cans  of  i  to  5  pounds. 

An  assortment  of  hardware,  such  as  spades,  hatchets,  large  and  small 
axes,  handles,  nails,  bolts,  screws,  door  locks  and  fastenings,  hand  and  cross- 
cut saws,  and  carpenters'  tools,  would  also  find  sale  in  this  market. 

Light  and  heavy  prints,  muslins,  satines  of  all  grades,  lawns,  challis,  and 
all  kinds  of  middle-grade  goods,  including  flannel  for  underwear  in  damp 
weather — such  being  used  by  all  foreigners — might  also  be  tried. 


la 


AMERICAN    IMPORTS. 


I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  American  merchants,  through  the  De- 
partment, to  the  subjoined  table,  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  goods, 
including  petroleum,  imported  from  the  United  States  within  the  period 
mentioned  therein,  and  from  which  it  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  that,  if  pushed, 
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se  goods  might  be  materially  increased  in  this  market,  as  I 
emand  for  such  merchandise  will  increase. 

direct  imports  of  AmericoH  products  into  Madagascar  duri$tg  the  year 
ended  August  12 ,  i8gM* 


AitiGlet. 

Quantity. 

WholettU 
valtie. 

Amoontof 
ditties. 

......mlloM. . 

3a,ooo 

#3,5«> 
581,950 

^53 

58.1.5 

ItolM 

584,770 

58,377 

— ~ 

contains  250,000  square  miles  and  a  native  and  foreign  pop- 
it  6,000,000,  two-thirds  of  whom  wear  cotton  clothipg; 
urths  of  the  foreigners  are  consumers  of  coal  oil,  or  pe* 
^fore,  I  can  not  see  why  the  trade  in  these  goods  should 
a  footing  as  would  warrant  a  steady  increase  from  year  to 

mt  of  the  fact  that  American  manufacturers  of  cotton  gooda 
blesome  and  unjust  obstacle  to  contend  with  in  this  market, 
le  natives,  who  are  our  largest  buyers,  prefer  American  cot- 
of  American  brands  of  these  goods  are  imported  into  this 
igland  and  other  countries  and  sold  as  American  cottons 
[)ne  house,  which  has  been  recently  started  here,  is  constantly 
>f  business.  The  manager  disposes  of  his  goods  rapidly  and 
irantage*  This  gentleman  says  that  English  manufapturers 
etter  terms  than  he  can  obtain  from  American  manufactur- 
its.  If  there  is  any  means  by  which  this  ruinous  practice 
ed,  it  will  be  greatly  to  the  interest  of  American  commerce 
Qs  in  force,  and  thus  protect  an  increasing  trade,  furnishing 
lerican  products  for  years  yet  to  come,  and  especially  while 
le  two  countries  entertain  such  cordial  relations  toward  each 

to  be  no  reason  why  the  amoimt  of  imports  in  various  Amer- 
Id  not  be  written  in  seven  to  eight  figures,  and  thus  neces- 
irger  field  for  American  labor  in  the  producing,  marketing, 
nanufacturing  of  these  goods ;  in  short,  if  the  American  im- 
raised  from  f  584,770  to  f  1,000,000  annually,  it  would  not 
atician  to  demonstrate  the  benefit  to  American  labor  by 
:)ds  must  be  produced  and  placed  upon  the  market  in  Mada- 

issing  this  subject,  I  may  remark  that  considerable  quantities 
tons  are  imported  into  Madagascar  in  French  and  English 
consequently  credited  to  the  country  to  which  the  ship  be- 
s»  no  report  of  die  amount  and  value  of  these  goods  can  be 
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EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATU. 
TiM  sMkwUtg  the  exports  from  Madagascar  to  the  United  States  frr  tJke  year  emd 


Artidea. 

Q—tlty. 

VakM. 

liHiM  raDDcr.»»»»» ». 

>•■  ••■■••••••■•  ■•••••••pOVBICW... 

......  ......^..^iinmber... 

4S,49o 

Total ^..... 

.58.088.  ,0 

MEANS  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 

There  are  three  regular  lines  of  steamships  visiting  the  port  of  Ti 
vis:  The  Messageries,  running  between  Marseilles,  Tamatave^  Boorl 
Mauritius,  landing  mail  and  passengers  at  Tamatave  on  the  7th  and 
each  month;  the  Donald  Currie,  running  between  London,  Tamat 
Mauritius,  doing  both  a  freight  and  passenger  business;  and  th< 
Steamship  Company,  running  between  Southampton,  Tamatave,  a 
ritius.  The  route  of  both  the  last-named  companies  is  via  the  South  i 
touching  at  Cape  Town  and  all  South  African  ports.  The  route  of 
sageries  is  through  the  Suez  Canal,  calling  at  Aden  and  all  ports  al 
route. 

All  these  steamers  are  provided  with  the  most  comfortable  arranj 
and,  although  not  quite  so  large,  compare  favorably  with  the  grei 
Atlantic  steamers.  Besides  these,  sailing  ships  from  America,  I 
France,  Germany,  and  India  make  regular  visits  to  this  port. 

OOPPBR,   IRON,   AND  LEAD. 

Copper  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  Madagascar;  but,  on  ac 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  railroads  or  other  means  of  transporting  tl 
article  of  commerce  from  the  interior  to  the  seaboard,  no  attentioi 
to  it 

What  I  have  said  relative  to  copper  also  applies  to  iron  and  lead 
I  am  informed  by  miners  from  Australia,  America,  South  Africa,  ai 
countries,  can  be  found  in  great  quantities  in  almost  all  parts  of  th 
But  as  yet  these  valuable  products  have  not  been  disturbed  or  brot 
requisition  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  for  whom  they  were  created. 

GOLD. 

It  is  generally  conceded  by  competent  persons  that  gold  exists  ii 
quantities  in  Madagascar,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  Malagi 
emment  persists  in  charging  such  an  unreasonable  percentage,  viz,  56 
on  all  the  gold  or  silver  found,  and  that  the  prospectors  have  to  fu 
the  machinery,  gold-mining,  I  doubt  not,  would  become  a  profitabli 
ment  in  a  very  short  time. 
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mt  of  alluvial  gold  is  gathered  by  the  natives  and  sold  in  large 

tities  to  men  of  means,  who  make  it  a  business  to  traffic  in 

tal.     Bankers  and  other  persons  export  annually  to  England 

isands  of  pounds  of  gold. 

the  customs  officers  at  Tamatave  to  furnish  me  with  a  state- 

le  exportation  of  gold,  but  they  did  not  seem  inclined  to  do 

hat  if  a  true  statement  could  be  obtained  some  very  inter- 

3  astonishing,  figures  could  be  shown. 

^hly  important  to  lay  before  the  American  business  men  the 

lent  foimd  in  the  official  report  of  the  British  acting  consul, 

:ersgilly  for  iSpo-'pi.     Mr.  Pikersgill  says: 

year  about  18,200  oimces  of  gold  haTe  passed  tlirough  the  capital  for  ex- 

'  the  east  coast  Adding  10,000  ounces  as  a  moderate  estimate  of  the 
left  the  island  via  the  west  coast  and  calculating  that  10,000  ounces  are 

and  its  vicinity,  we  airive  at  a  rough  total  of  £1 10,000  worth  of  gold  as  a 

aths'  scratching  at  the  surface  of  the  country's  mineral  deposits — a  by  no 
output,  considering  that  ten  years  in  chains  was  named  as  a  punishment 
possession  of  gold  dust  and  that  mining  is  prohibited  under  a  penalty  of 

ns. 

ory  state  of  things  is  on  the  eve  of  removal,  and  long  before  the  close  of 

lining  development,  by  natives  at  least,  is  expected. 

;  upon  the  above  report  in  its  issue  of  August  13,  1892,  the 
fs  says: 

:ersgiIVs  estimate  of  the  illicit  gold  output  is  known,  to  be  far  within  the 
rities  place  the  actual  output  at  a  very  much  higher  figiu-e  than  38,200 

the  standard  is  quite  sufficient  to  show  that,  with  gold-mining  permitted 
the  gold  output  will,  apart  from  all  other  produce,  more  than  establish  a 

e  case  in  the  fonn  of  a  tabulatioo : 


Year. 

Innports 

fiom  Great 

Britain. 

Exports  to 

Great  Brit- 

ain. 

Excess  In 
favor  of  bUb 

gascar. 



;£8a,96i 
84,733 

;C83,6i8 
98,833 

Z657 
14,100 

f  Mr.  Pikersgill,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  covers  only  English  ex- 
LS  therefore  a  very  partial  statement,  since  fully  as  large  ship- 
D  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  of  which  no  statistics  are  at 

more  liberal  fee  for  mining  shall  be  allowed  by  the  native 
the  political  status  settled,  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  for 
vest  any  capital  in  mining  enterprises  in  Madagascar. 
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BANKING. 

I  beg  to  direct  the  attention  of  American  bankers  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  now  a  splendid  opportunity  to  establish  a  bank  in  Madagascar  without 
delay. 

Since  the  failure  of  the  New  Oriental  Banking  Company  (limited),  of 
London,  England,  which  had  a  branch  in  Madagascar,  there  is  a  great  de- 
mand for  the  establishment  of  a  good  nonpartisan  bank  in  Madagascar. 

Investigation  will  show  that  the  Madagascar  branch  of  the  New  Oriental 
was  making  money,  and  that  it  was  in  a  very  prosperous  condition  at  the 
time  of  the  suspension  of  its  source  in  London.  In  support  of  this  state- 
ment I  respectfully  suggest  a  careful  perusal  of  my  report  on  gold  herein, 
which  shows  an  increase  on  bills  in  favor  of  Madagascar  to  the  amount  of 
jC^3A43>  or  ^67,215,  in  1890  over  1889. 

I  must  add  that,  after  mature  consideration,  I  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  establishment  of  an  American  bank,  the  principal  branch  of 
which  should  be  at  Tananarivoo  and  the  other  at  Tamatave,  would  im- 
mensely contribute  to  cement  the  good  relations  now  existing  between  the 
two  nations.  Such  a  bank  would  be  encouraged  by  the  Government  of  Mada- 
gascar. 

GENERAL   EXPORTS. 

The  following  is  a  partial  statement  showing  the  general  export  of  Mada- 
gascar products  through  the  custom-house  of  Tamatave  during  the  year  ended 
August  12,  1892: 


Article*. 

Qimntlty. 

Valoe. 

Si»ar...^...........„ 

394»"3 
s,oi5 

Vanilla ..r.,r,x ,.,.. 

do 

...wjimiiber... 

Cattle....... 



TodO. 

1,989.739 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  am  only  able  to  show  partial  exports 
and  imports  from  and  to  the  port  of  Tamatave,  and  that  I  am  unable  to 
obtain  the  data  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  rubber,  hides,  rolia,  and 
vanilla  exported  by  the  several  large  shippers  at  Tamatave;  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  amount  of  exports  and  imports  far  exceeds  those  made  by  Ameri- 
cans. There  are  also  large  shipments  to  and  from  Mananzary,  Vatomandry, 
Diego  Suariez,  and  other  Madagascar  ports. 

JOHN  L.  WALLER, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Tamatave,  September  10,  i8g2. 
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FIBERS  OF   NICARAGUA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  NEWELL,  OF  MANAGUA. 

since  there  was  received  at  this  consulate  a  letter  from  a  firm 
akin^  inquiry  about  the  fibrous  plants  that  are  indigenous  to 
aragua  and  if  a  business  could  be  carried  on  here  profitably 
ibers.  It  is  in  answer  to  that  letter  that  I  have  collected  and 
facts  contained  in  this  report. 

ion,  I  am  confident,  will  interest  many,  as  it  is  well  known 
le  most  valuable  agricultural  products  is  fiber,  which  enters 
facture  of  rope,  cord,  sacks,  osnaburg,  and  the  various  classes 
are  used  in  packing  goods  for  transportation, 
hies  that  produce  fibers  are  numerous,  but  the  one  most  cul- 
10 1  climates  is  that  belonging  to  the  family  of  agaves.  The 
■  of  this  family  is  hennequen,  found  abundantly  in  Mexico, 
1  been  a  source  of  great  riches  to  Yucatan  and  other  depart- 
lepublic.  In  Nicaragua  it  grows  perhaps  more  vigorously  and 
an  in  any  other  country ;  especially  is  it  abundant  in  the  de- 
-^on  aiid  Chinendega.  With  a  view  to  foment  the  cultivation 
on.  Roberto  Sacasa,  President  of  Nicaragua,  then  a  represent- 
ess,  proposed  a  law  in  1883,  which  was  unanimously  adopted 
ind  reference  to  which  is  made  in  this  report  later  on.  Not- 
that  law,  the  subject  did  not  receive  the  attention  that  it 
his  abundant  fountain  of  riches  remained  inactive  until  lately, 
aguan  gentleman,  Seflor  Dr.  Don  Fernando  Sanchez,  who, 
I  all  the  advantages  consequent  upon  the  culture  of  fibrous 
ted  a  contract  with  this  Government  for  the  cultivation  of 
d  for  the  exclusive  privilege  of  manufacturing  sacks  and  cord- 
iber  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years. 

US  of  this  contract  Mr.  Sanchez  binds  himself  to  fofm  and 
itation  of  penca  that  will  contain  not  less  than  500,000  plants 
>h  and  have  in  service  during  the  period  hereafter  mentioned 
t  may  be  necessary  to  extract  this  fiber  with  a  capacity  suffi- 
production  of  500  tons  of  fiber  annually.  He  also  agrees  to 
m  the  machinery  required  to  fabricate  not  less  than  150  tons 
pe  and  a  like  amount  of  sacks.  The  plantation  must  be  com- 
ihed  within  the  term  of  two  years,  counting  from  the  date  of 
\  of  this  concession,  and  the  necessary  machinery  must  be  in 
year  afterwards.  This  contract  was  ratified  by  Congress  on 
1 89 1.  The  Government  concedes  to  Mr.  Sanchez  for  the 
;y-five  years  the  exclusive  right  to  manufacture  rope  and  sacks 
ans  of  machinery  moved  either  by  steam  or  hydraulic  force, 
it  binds  itself  not  to  rebate  the  duties  now  actually  existing 
uction  of  cables  and  articles  of  cordage.     The  Government 
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agrees  to  pay  the  freight  on  the  machinery  that  Mr.  Sanchez  may  intr 
within  the  term  of  three  years  and  to  transport  the  same  free  on  the  Na 
Railroad,  save  if  he  shall  have  sold  or  leased  the  same  at  the  date  of 
duction.  During  the  continuance  of  this  concession  the  enterprise  c 
Sanchez  will  be  exempt  from  all  fiscal  imposts.  The  employ^  will 
lieved  from  military  service  in  time  of  peace  and  at  all  times  from 
duties.  The  number  of  employes  will  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  th( 
of  the  Government.  Should  Mr.  Sanchez  deem  it  expedient  to  inti 
fibrous  plants  of  a  better  quality  than  penca,  the  Government  wil 
tribute  5  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  introduction  and  will  pay  the  freig 
will  also  transport  the  same  gratis  upon  the  National  Railroad.  Pc 
granted  Mr.  Sanchez  to  organize  a  company  for  the  execution  of  thi 
tract. 

The  privileges  conceded  in  this  concession  become  inoperative 
plantation  is  not  formed  or  the  machinery  is  not  in  full  working  order 
a  period  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  this  contnu 
also  becomes  null  and  void  if  the  works  are  suspended  during  ten  co 
tive  months,  except  for  fortuitous  circumstances. 

As  an  evidence  of  good  faith  Mr.  Sanchez  is  required  to  give  e 
bond  or  to  deposit  J  2,000  in  the  Government  treasury.  So  ^  as  1 
been  able  to  ascertain,  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  carry  out  the  proi 
of  this  concession. 

The  law  of  March  13,  1883,  conceded  a  premium  of  3  pesos  foi 
quintal  of  pita  or  bromelia  and  i  peso  for  each  quintal  of  cabulla  {Agave 
icana)  that  was  exported  in  fiber  or  manufactured.  This  law  was  to  i 
in  operation  for  eight  years  from  the  date  of  the  issuance  of  the  decree 
a  decree  dated  March  16, 1889,  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  March  131 
were  extended. 

It  would  be  a  lengthy  task  to  enumerate  all  the  fibrous  plants  that 
in  Nicaragua,  for,  besides  the  very  many  that  belong  to  the  amaryllid; 
family,  almost  all  palm  trees  produce  fibers. 

The  principal  fibers  that  are  produced  and  utilized  in  Nicaragua  a 
pita,  bromelia  pita,  and  the  cabulla  {Agave  americana).  Of  these  tb 
cultivated  is  the  cabulla.  Panama  hats  are  manufactured  from  pita.  T 
cabulla  and  pita  are  abundant,  they  are  not  so  much  so  as  to  warrant  t 
troduction  and  operation  of  machinery  for  the  extraction  of  fibers. 

The  plants  that  produce  pita  and  cabulla  grow  generally  in  rich  sc 
thrive  best  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  rain.  The  localities  whe 
most  and  the  best  cabulla  is  produced  are  in  the  departments  along  t 
lantic  coast.     These  fibers  are  found  in  places  very  difficult  of  access. 

Fibrous  plants  have  not  as  yet  been  cultivated  to  any  great  extent  i 
country,  for  the  natives  have  never  thought  of  exporting  pita  or  a 
They  are  satisfied  to  sell  in  this  Republic  the  few  hundred  pounds  tha 
extract.  I  believe  that  if  mills  were  established  here  there  would  be  i 
ficulty  in  obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of  laborers  to  collect  the  fibe 
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s  transportation.  As  will  be  noticed  in  the  previous  lines  of 
e  extraction  of  pita  fiber  in  Nicaragua  has  become  a  monopoly. 
>ds  that  have  hitherto  been  employed  in  the  extraction  of  fibers 
tive,  as  well  as  very  simple.  The  leaves  are  first  soaked  for 
ifter  which  they  are  beaten.  A  species  of  bamboo  is  next  split 
gh  which  the  leaves  are  drawn,  and  this  is  the  way  that  the 
;ed.  I  am  informed,  however,  that  Sefior  Don  Ricardo  Con- 
n,  has  an  apparatus  for  beneficiating  cabulla.  The  apparatus 
,  I  think,  the  only  mechanical  appliance  used  here  to  obtain 

it  of  the  limited  production,  there  is  no  exportation  of  fiber, 
duced  here  is  used  in  the  manufiacture  of  hammocks,  hats,  and 
lies  being  sold  in  this  country.  It  would  not  pay  to  export 
s  Republic,  unless  both  varieties  named  of  Agave  americana 
the  natural  order  amaryllidacse  were  cultivated,  and  not  far 

WILLIAM  NEWELL, 

Consul. 
FATES  Consulate, 
Managua  f  August  75,  i8g2. 


RADE   IN  THE   KONGO   FREE  STATE. 

REPORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  MOHUN,  OF  SOMA. 

^  honor  to  inclose  herewith  tables  showing  exports  from  the 
tate  from  July  i,  1886,  to  June  30,  1891. 
elieve  these  figures  can  be  absolutely  relied  upon,  as  the  State 
[)eing  in  its  infancy  the  attention  to  detail  has  not  been  paid 
lave  been  done  under  an  older  government ;  still,  I  think  they 
itely  correct  and  will  serve  to  show  without  a  doubt  that  the 
the  foir  way  to  prosperity. 

tion  with  this  subject  I  would  state  that  the  Soci^t^  Anonyme 
Commerce  du  Haut  Congo  has  engaged  the  services  of  Mr. 
ickles,  an  American  gentleman  from  New  York,  long  resident 
(and  who  has  had  a  large  experience  in  coffee  and  rubber),  to 
abber  trade  in  this  State  and  find  good  locations  for  coffee 
Mr.  Unckles,  who  arrived  here  from  Europe  on  the  German 
Lulu  Bohlen  July  2,  brought  ten  experienced  Costa  Rican  and 
ibber-cutters  with  him,  and  it  will  be  the  object  of  these  men 
natives  to  cut  the  rubber  properly  and  bring  the  milk  to  them 
int  camps,  where  they  will  prepare  it  in  the  proper  method  for 
think  this  is  a  most  important  step,  as  the  rubber  now  being 
here  is  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  much  mixed  with  dirt,  bark 
,  and  oil  from  the  bodies  of  the  natives,  where  it  is  plastered  on 
:e  in  carrying. 
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In  regard  to  coffee,  I  would  say  that  no  coffee  is  now  cultivated 
Kongo,  but  what  is  shipped  is  the  wild  berry  found  by  the  natives  in  tli 
and  brought  down  to  the  traders.  This  coffee  is  of  rather  poor  quality 
bean,  and  bitter  taste.     With  proper  cultivation  it  will  improve. 

The  one  shipment  of  copper  was  made  by  the  Dutch  house  in  iSi 
comes  from  near  Manyanga,  about  seven  days'  march  (say  120  mile 
by  north  of  Boma.  Few  whites  have  as  yet  been  to  the  mines,  ai 
natives  do  not  care  to  have  them  come  into  their  country.  It  is  b 
down  in  ingots  and  is  of  a  very  fine  quality ;  but  the  natives  do  not  1 
trade  it,  as  they  make  most  of  their  implements  of  warfare  and  hou 
use  from  it. 

Palm  kernels  are  from  the  palm  tree,  found  in  the  lower  Kongo ' 
and  what  is  shipped  from  here  does  not  come  from  more  than  seven 
march  (say  1 20  miles)  from  Boma  in  any  direction.  The  traders  si 
kernel  in  bags.  The  oil  is  boiled  by  the  natives  from  the  husk  of  the 
and  sold  to  the  traders  in  balls  of  hard  oil ;  it  is  then  liquefied  in  the 
ries  and  shipped  in  barrels  to  Europe,  where  it  is  refined. 

The  ivory  shows  a  most  remarkable  increase  and  is  the  most  v 
article  exported.  It  all  comes  from  the  High  Kongo,  both  north  an( 
of  the  river.  Steamers  bring  it  as  far  as  Stanley  Pool,  and  from  tl 
Matadi  (250  miles)  native  carriers  bring  it  on  their  backs.  I  have  1 
one  day  500  carriers  come  into  Matadi,  each  man  carrying  a  tusk  avc 
65  pounds  in  weight.  When  tusks  weigh  200  pounds,  which  not  infrec 
happens,  four  men  carry  them.  Most  of  the  ivory  now  coming  d 
what  is  known  as  "dead  ivory."  Some  of  the  elephants  from  whic 
tusks  came  were  killed  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  kings  of  1 
have  been  storing  it,  placing  the  last  tusks  brought  in  on  top  of  tl 
and  when  they  required  some  goods  from  the  coast  traders  the  tusk 
the  bottom  layers  were  taken.  This  system  has  prevailed  for  years, 
is  estimated  that  there  is  enough  ivory  stored  in  the  interior  to  sup 
world  for  the  next  century.  It  is  estimated,  but  upon  whose  autt 
can  not  discover,  that  there  are  still  at  least  two  hundred  thousai 
phants  in  central  Africa.  The  only  "live,"  or  new,  ivory  which  now 
down  is  that  procured  by  hunters  attached  to  the  different  trading  1 
I  may  add  that  live  ivory  commands  a  higher  price  than  the  dead,  i 
expedition  visited  a  native  king  some  months  ago  in  the  interior, 
leaving  the  commanding  officer  presented  the  king  with  a  unifoni 
cocked  hat,  and  a  sword.  The  king,  in  return,  presented  the  offio 
one  hundred  and  fifty  tusks  of  ivory  averaging  220  pounds  each  an 
vided  carriers  to  take  them  to  the  river.  These  people  do  not  rec 
the  value,  and  laugh  at  the  trader  for  buying.  Some  of  these  kinj 
stockades  of  ivory  built  around  their  dwellings. 

Peanuts  are  shipped  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  oil  they  a 
Most  of  them  go  to  th«  south  of  France,  where  the  oil  is  made  intc 
soap. 
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xporti  from  the  Kongo  Free  State  by  years  Jrom  July,  j8S6,  to  June,  i8gi. 


July  to  December,  x886. 

January  to  December,  1887. 

January  to  December,  x888. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Ule^amf. 

4,193 

3^ 

x8,o69 

»,409 

461,664 

x8,666 

1,078,904 

899 

3,«84 

Francs. 

x,9o6.88 

376.05 

79,503.60 

9,8x8.00 

907,748.80 

373,390.00 

9x7,640.40 

305.50 

3,619.40 

Kilegra$H*. 
9,634 

F^$tct, 

9,878.84 

Kilogram*. 
9,761 

France 
••9^.30 

30,050 

•,3«7 
1,098,099 
39,785 
a,954,9o6 
6,904 
5,385 

1x6,768.80 

4,«89.95 

469,609.90 

795,700.00 

590,781.90 

",596«o 

5,933- SO 

74»a94 

4,055 

',033, 6X9 

54,8o9 

3,773,957 

6,350 

9,0x9 

443 

9,401 

960,099.00 

7,096.t5 

465*,x95.4o 

x,096,940.oo 

754,891.40 

X,  587. 50 

9,9x3.90 

487.30 

x8,8o9.oo 

*'•"*""** " 

.            .MM. .■*..*.. 

......M..**  ......  ...M. 



886,431.63 



1,980,441.45 

9,609,400.35 

anuary  to  September,  X889 

January  to  December,  X890. 

Jamiary  to  June,  X89X. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quanthy. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

VahM. 

"ilcgram*. 
33,778 

104,940 

4,9«6 

854,976 

87,40« 

9,633,966 

33,097 

5x0 

•90 

Fra$tct. 
9,836.40 

367,3x0.00 

8,603.00 

384,989.30 

x,748,090.oo 

536,593.30 

5,774.35 

55X.OO 

319.00 

Kilogram*. 

9,9x8 

46,437 

x94,o66 

1,716 

3,303,996 

x8o,6o5 

6,5*9,879 

33,993 

9x4 

936 

444 

Franc*. 

9,975.40 

88,930.30 

556,497.00 

3,003.00 

X, 151,963.00 

4,668,887.00 

X, 763,067.33 

5,893.00 

X,005.90 

959.60 
488.40 

KO^gratn*, 

150 

9,495 

8x,68o 

957 

x,573,x93 

X4x,775 

4,7x4,763 

X56 

840 

490 

Fra$»C9, 

45.00 

x8,49o.3o 

396,790.00 

x,674.75 

849,593.68 

9,835,500.00 

X,  390, 133. 64 

39.00 

994.00 

539.00 

••- 

3,051,996. 15 



8,949, X99. 93 



5,353,5x9.37 

Artidai. 

Tola). 

Quanthy. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

- -•• 

Kilogram*. 

66,444 

56,959 

433,099 

«5,38o 

7,354,399 

593,034 

91,684,035 

59,991 

«9,945 

X.459 

9,40X 

444 

Frame*, 

X9,870.89 

107,026.65 

x,706,898.4o 

97,377.95 

3,531,960.08 

11,517,667.00 

5,x73,xo7.x7 

X5,096.3X 

X4,999.30 

1,604.90 

18, 80a.  00 

488.40 

Pounds, 

146,176 

«33,770 

959,817 

33,836 

X5.9S9,669 

X,  150,675 

47,704,877 

X3x,896 

98,479 

3,910 

90,689 

977 

$3.83507 

90,656.  X4 

399,4x7.88 

5,983.8x 

679,603.90 

9,999,909.73 

998,409.68 

9,900.06 

9,746.96 

309.75 

3,698.79 

94.95 

- - 

— • 

M«.M..M 4 



99,193,988.18 

4,969,794.69 
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Table  shewing  exports  from  the  Kongo  Free  State  by  years^  etc, — Cootfined. 
RECAPITULATION. 


1886.. 
.887.. 


1889 «. 

1890... 

1891 

TouU 


Vah». 


Francs, 
886,431.63 

».9«o.44«.4S 
8,609,400.35 
3,051.396.15 
8,«4».«99«3 
5.353*519-37 


a>, 123,288. 18 


l«7« 
3«« 

m 
588 

».033 


As  all  these  articles  are  traded  for,  it  is  probable  that  the  value 
really  100  per  cent  below  their  actual  selling  prices  in  the  European  ma 

R.  DORSEY  MOHUN, 
Commercial  Agn 
United  States  CoMMERaAL  Agency, 

Boma^  July  p,  i8g2. 


HOW  TO   INCREASE   AMERICAN   TRADE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  SMITH,  OF  THREE  RIVERS. 

Some  time  ago,  while  looking  over  an  American  trade  journal, 
cnrred  to  me  that  there  were  many  articles  of  great  utility  manufactu; 
the  United  States  and  not  handicapped  by  the  Dominion  tariff,  and 
more  that,  though  taxed,  Canadian  enterprise  had  not  attempted  to  pre 
which  an  active  and  intelligent  man  might  introduce  here  to  his  ow 
the  manufacturers'  great  advantage ;  that  although  he  might  not  find 
sale  of  any  one  of  them  an  adequate  return  for  his  labor,  he  cou 
grouping  a  number  together,  build  up  a  large  and  lucrative  business, 
ing  upon  the  thought,  I  selected  a  young  man  well  known  in  the  comn 
and  familiar  with  its  wants,  and  suggested  that  he  convert  his  head 
variety  shop  for  the  sale  of  American  goods.  He  was  eager  to  make  t 
tempt  and  at  once  placed  himself  in  correspondence  with  the  manufac 
of  such  articles  as  he  thought  he  could  sell.  The  result  has  more  tha 
tified  the  experiment ;  he  has  secured  a  number  of  agencies,  has  an 
filled  with  samples,  and  is  making  many  large  and  remunerative  sales 
it  is  an  enterprise  which  involves  no  risk  to  the  manufacturer  and  one 
may  be  indefinitely  extended,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  report  bol 
idea  and  its  success  to  the  Department. 

NICHOLAS  SMITH, 

CoMSk 

United  States  CoNSULATBy 

TTtree  Rivers^  August  16^  18^2. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  SHERMAN. 


SHIPBUILDING    TRADE. 


dng  are  the  rates  of  pay  fixed  by  the  unions  of  the  respective 
lis  trade,  and  which  are  generally  paid  :  Platers  and  angle-iron 
per  day;  platers'  helpers,  $1.09  per  day ;  riveters  (when  en- 
day),  I1.64  per  day;  blacksmiths,  $1.58  per  day;  strikers,  97 
r;  ship  carpenters  (shipwrights),  $1.70  per  day;  ship  joiners, 
n  ship-painters,  $1.37  per  day;  boat  (small)  builders,  J1.70 
:k-makers,  $1.46  per  day;  laborers,  J4.38  to  $5.10  per  week; 
ters  and  turners),  $8. 26  per  week. 
\  of  labor  in  each  branch  are  fifty- four  per  week. 

DOCK  LABORERS. 

of  pay  given  below  are  fixed  by  the  National  Amalgamated 
ick  Laborers.  The  society  is  a  strong  one,  and  the  rules  laid 
jpect  to  wages,  hours,  etc.,  are  rigorously  adhered  to. 

are  from  7  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. ;  Saturday,  7  a,  m.  to  4  p.  m. 
s  paid  per  day  are  as  follows:  Stevedores,  ;?i.7o;  laborers 
go  in  ship's  hold),  I1.46;  man  over  hatch,  J  1.33;  man  over 
iggers,  $1.33;  ordinary  work,  J1.21  ;  quay  laborers,  J1.09; 
s,  J 1 .  46  ;  weight-takers,  1 1 .  33 ;  receivers,  J  i .  33 ;  measurers, 
ers,  $1.33. 

SEAMEN. 

s  on  Steamers  to  the  Mediterranean  are  as  follows:    Sailors, 

onth;  firemen,  J19.46  and  ^20.67  per  month. 

fstward  the  wages  on  large  steamers  are :  Sailors,  $21.89  P^'^ 

len,  I24.33  per  month. 

ithward  the  wages  on  steamers  are  as  follows:  Sailors,  ;Ji8.24 

iremen,  I20.67  per  month. 

:  vessels  sailors  are  paid  $14.59  per  month. 

i'ing  wages  are  paid  on  steamers  to  the  Baltic:  Sailors,  $20.67 

iremen,  $21.89  per  month.     Stewards  generally  are  paid  $14.59 


VARIOUS  TRADES. 

receive  1 7  cents  per  hour.  Apprentices  to  the  trade  receive 
veek  for  the  first  year,  97  cents  for  the  second,  $1.21  for  the 
or  the  fourth,  $1.94  for  the  fifth,  $2.43  for  the  sixth,  and  $2.92 
h.  In  summer  time  the  hours  are  fifty-five  per  week,  and  in 
ty-seven  and  one- half. 

re  paid  15  cents  an  hour.  Apprentices  are  paid  97  cents  per 
Brst  year,  increasing  yearly  until  the  seventh  year,  when  they 
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receive  J3.40.  The  hours  are  fifty-five  per  week  in  summer  tnd  fort] 
and  one-half  in  winter.  Grainers  and  writers  are  paid  2  cents  per  ho 
the  above  rates. 

Joiners  are  paid  16  cents  per  hour  and  are  required  to  work  fi 
hours  per  week.  During  four  months  in  winter  where  there  is  no  ai 
light  supplied  they  are  paid  17  cents  per  hour  for  fifty  hours.  Appi 
to  this  trade  are  paid  the  same  as  plumbers'  apprentices. 

Foremen  in  the  plumbing,  painting,  and  joinery  trades  are  pai 
J9.73  to  J12.16  per  week,  according  to  arrangement. 

Slaters  and  plasterers  receive  17  cents  per  hour.  Apprentices' 
range  the  same  as  plumbers*  apprentices. 

Bricklayers  are  paid  18  cents  per  hour  and  are  required  to  work  fi 
hours  per  week. 

First-class  bakers  are  paid  from  J7.78  to  J8.75  per  week;  secon 
$5.83  to  $6.80 ;  and  the  third  class,  ^4.38  to  15.34.  Foremen's  wa^ 
from  J9.75  to  $14.59  P^r  week. 

Stone  masons'  wages  and  hours  are  the  same  as  bricklayers'.  Ca 
building  stone  earn  $4. 25  per  day  of  nine  hours. 

As  to  warehousemen,  the  following  figures  cover  all  the  branches 
class  of  labor :  Warehousemen,  |8. 51  to  I9.73  per  week ;  warehouse  ; 
J  1.09  per  day;   cotton  porters,  I1.09  per  day;  laborers,  J  1.09  p< 
weighers,  J1.21  per  day;  markers,  |i.2i  per  day.     The  hours  are 
a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Laborers  in  chemical  works  are  paid  66  cents  per  day  and  79  ce 
night  to  commence  with,  and  afterwards  do  not  exceed  85  cents 
and  91  cents  for  night  work.     Boys  under  18  years  of  age  are  paid  1 
per  day. 

Laborers  (men  and  boys)  handling  palm  oil  are  paid  from  ^2.92  t 
per  week. 

Drivers  of  all  kinds  of  one-horse  conveyances  receive  ^5.10  to  {( 
week. 

Barbers'  wages  vary  from  $6,  So  to  $S.  5 1  per  week.  A  few  first-cla 
pay  up  to  f  10.94,  but  the  large  majority  are  paid  at  the  former  rate 
hours  are  from  8  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m. ;   Saturdays,  8  a.  m.  to  11  p.  m. 

EMPLOYES   IN   THE   MANUFACTURE  OF   STEEL  WIRE. 

One  lot  of  laborers  are  paid  from  {7.29  to  |8. 51  per  week,  accor 
ability  and  the  class  of  work  upon  which  they  are  engaged. 

Common  laborers  are  paid  $4.86  per  week. 

Mechanics*  wages  are  J 11. 5 5  per  week  of  fifty-five  hours. 

The  wages  of  joiners  are  J8.51  per  week  of  fifty-five  hours. 

Blacksmiths  are  also  paid  at  the  rate  of  I8.51  per  week,  but  very 
earn  more  than  J6.07  per  week. 

Bricklayers  in  these  works  receive  J10.21  per  week,  but  this  amount 
erally  increased  to  114.59  ^^^^  overtime.     When  required  to  work  c 
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ted  two  days,  and  men  employed  at  night  work  five  days  to 

LEEDS   AND    LIVERPOOL   CANAL. 

)f  employes  on  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  are  as  follows: 


Description. 


er  annum  and  upwards., 
j^ioo  per  annum 


GROCERY  AND   PROVISION   TRADES. 


ng  is  a  fair  and  liberal  estimate  for  employes  in  this  trade: 
!9  per  week;  assistants,  $$-34  to  ^5-^3  P^*^  week;  juniors, 
per  week.     The  hours  are  from  seventy-six  to  eighty-five  per 


TANNING   TRADE. 


U-i 


3f  men  employed  in  the  tanning  trade  are  as  follows:  Fell- 
d  16  cents  per  hour;  curriers,  12  cents  per  hour;  jobbers,  81 

breaking,  10  cents  per  hour;  splitting,  81  cents  per  day; 
I  cents  per  day;  machine  men,  89  cents  per  day;  salting, 

wool  room,  73  cents  per  day ;  tan  shed,  48  to  68  cents  per 
!i.2i  per  day;  carter,  97  cents  per  day;  joiner,  ^1.46  per 
to  cents  per  hour. 
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CLAY  TRADE. 

The  wages  in  the  clay  trade  are  as  follows :  Miners,  60  cents  p 
eight  hours;  washers,  60  cents  per  day  of  eight  hours;  dry  men, 
per  ton;  packers,  15  cents  per  ton. 

MANUFACTURE   OF   ARTIFICIAL  TEETH. 

The  employes  of  this  manufacture  are  engaged  as  boys  at  ^1.21 
and  their  wages  raised  annually  until  competent,  when  they  are  p 
I6.32  to  f  7.29  per  week  according  to  ability. 

ST.  Helen's  consular  district. 

The  wages  paid  to  laborers,  etc.,  in  the  St.  Helen's  consular  di 

as  follows: 


Description. 


CoUUrs. 

Miners per  day.. 

Firemen „ do 

Limberers do 

Packers ..„ do 

Contracton.. do 

Brow  nieD,.M do 

Flint'gltuM  work*. 

Glassmaken per  week.. 

GlasS'Cutten do 

Joiners do 

Blacksmiths do 

Coopers, ,..„^ , do 

Brick-setters.... do 

Brick  and  pip*  work*. 

Firemen  at  boilers per  week.. 

Pipe  and  brick  burners do 

Assistants do 

Men  at  brick  machine. do 

Wheelers do 

Men  at  pipe  machine do 

Finishers  (women) do 


Wages. 


lx.46tolx.94 

1. 46  to   1.58 

1. 13  to   1.07 

.99  to    X.93 

«-33 

.85 

7.9910x4.59 
7.9910  7.53 
7.29 
8.26 
5.83 
753 

583 

7.99 

4.86 
5-34 
«-43 
S.83 
9.99 


Description. 


Brick  and  pip*  works. — Continued. 

Girls  carrying  off. per  week... 

Setting  bricks  in  kilns do 

Setting  pipes  in  kilns do 

Blowen  in  clay  hole .......do 

Laborers do.... 

In  yard... do..., 

Iron  foundry  and  *ngin*  work*. 

Fitters.... per  week... 

Turners.. do 

Blotters do 

Drillers do 

Smiths do 

Smiths'  strikers do 

Molders : 

Sand... do , 

Loam.. do 

Pattern-makers... do , 

Platers do 

Holders-up do , 

Helpers.. do 

Laborers ....do..... 


THOS. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Liverpool^  August  12^  i8g2. 


H. 


SHERMA] 
C 


WAGES    IN    THE    COTTON    INDUSTRIES   OF  THE  V 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  LINCOLN,  OF  ANTWERP. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  translation  of  a  tabt 
ment  submitted  by  Mr.  Louis  Strauss  to  the  international  congress 
held  in  this  city,  showing  the  wages  paid  in  the  cotton  industries 
ent  countries  as  affected  by  the  various  tariff  systems. 

GEORGE  F.  UNCOLl 
United  States  Consulate,  G 

Antwerp^  September  2,  i8g2 
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MR.  STRAUSS»S  TABLE. 

[In closure  in  Consul  Lincoln's  report.) 
ONGRESS  OF  ANTWERP  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  TARIFF   LeGTSLATION  AND 

)F  Labor  Laws.  Section  No.  2,  Tenth  Question:  What  Influ- 
aTECTivE  Tariff  Exert  upon  Wages? 

WAGES  IN  THE  COTTON  INDUSTRY. 

ill  1892  by  Monsieur  L.  Strauss,  honorary  consul,  president  of  the  Society 
f  Institute  of  Commerce,  of  Antwerp;  vice-president  of  superior  council 
□amerce  of  the  sectioo  of  commercial  geography  of  the  chamber  of  com- 

ihe  weekly  rtmges  paid  in  the  coUon  industry  in  the  several  countries. 


Belgium  (69 
hours). 


#4-40 

4.00 
4.40 

4.00 
^.00104.40 
4.80 
4.50 
4.30 
4.40 
4.00 
4.60  to  5.60 

4.40 
3.60  to  4.00 

a.  so  to  3. 04 
a.  50  to  3.04 

a.  60 


a.  00 
X.80 

S-ao 
i.8o 

a.  80 
a.  60 

3. 30  to  3. 40 
1. 00  to  I.  So 

3.  CO  to  3.30 
(•) 


3.00  to  3.90 


Holland  (63j^ 
hours). 


I9.00 

5.00 
8.00 

5.00 
f4.00to5.oo 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
5.00 
3.60 
5.00  to  7.00 
5. 00 
3.60 

4.00 
4.40 

4«oo 
a.  40 

a.  40  to  3.00 


.80 


3.00 
1.60 


3.ao 
1.80 

3.40 
3. 30  to  3. 40 

C) 

X.60  to  Z.80 
3.40  to  3. 80 


England  {^t% 
hours). 


fo.50 


8.60 


8.  xo 
S.30 


$10.80  to  it.6q 
5.30 


S.io 

6.  ao  to    7. 30 
a.  60 

3. 00  to   4. 00 


7. 50  to    8. 87I 
3.0010   3.30 


3.aoto   3.40 


4.40 
a.  75  to    3.35 


4*  00 
5.30 
6.65 


Switzerland  (65 
hours). 


I7.80 

4.80 
8.40 

4.80 
8.40 
4.80 
4.80 
5.00 
6.60 
5.40 
6.60 


(*) 


9.83 
3.64 

9.40 
a.  04 

3.64 

3.40 
3.40 

5.00 
3.00 


a.  53 
1.93 

3.96 
4.30 

3.60 

3.96 


*  Do  not  exist. 
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TabU  showing  the  weekly  wogit  pmid  in  tJU  cotton  industry t  etc. — Continiied. 


QaasificatioD. 


France  {39  homx%). 


Spaio  (64  boon). 


RoMian  Pofauul 
(Tb  to  76  hoon). 


Britiih  iDib 

(Bombay,  ^10  66 

boon). 


First  foreman  for  preparing 

COUOB- 

Second  foreman  for  preparing 


First  foreman  for  spinning  milL 
Second  foreman  for  spinning 

mOL « 

Foreman  for  weaving^ 

(Carpenter 


First  stoker 

Second  stoker 

Engineer » 

First  oiler ^. 

Second  oUer » 

Workmen  tending  beating  ma- 


Card-sharpenen ^...^ 

Carders: 

Men 

Women ^ 

Workers   of   spindle    frames 

(women) ^ 

Bobbin-winders : 

Men.. ..•••••M.M...**.**.**.^ 

Women », 

Spinners: 

Men......^ «. 

Women , 

Winders: 

Men......^ .„, 

Women......  •......>••..». ...... 

Fasteners: 

Adalts.....»» ...»..., 

Minors « 

Wearers  of  unbleached  doih : 

I  and  a  looms »., 

4  looms » 

6  looms....... 

Wearers  of  colored  cloth : 

I  loom...........*.M........M.». 

a  looms ..^ 


I7.00  to  |8.oo 

6.00 
7.00  to   t.00 

6.00 
7.  so  to  8.00 
7.ao 
6.60 
6.48 

7.00  to   8.00 
6.00 


|t.oo 

4.00 
8.00 

4.00 

$7.00  to  10.00 
5.00  to  6.00 
S.ooto  6.00 
S.ooto  6.00 
5.00  to  6.00 
4.00  to  s.oo 
8.00  to  10.00 
4.00  to  S.OO 


3. 60  to  4.ao 
4.4oto   4.80 

4.ao 
a.  10 

S.ooto   4. so 

8.40 to   3.00 
1.80 

6.00 
4.M 

S.60 

•.40 

a.  70 
a.  to 

3.60 
3.60 to  4.ao 


3. 60  to 

I  3.60  to 
8.80  to 

\  8.80  to 
S.ooto 


4.00 
3.60 


4.00 
3.00 
3.60 
6.00 


8.  40  to 
Z.90  to 


3.60 
8.80 

3.«o 
Z.80 


3.60  to   4.80 


8.00 

9.00 

8.00 

p^.oo  to  10.00 

3.60 

S.50 

3- so 
3.ao 

6.00 

•TS 

8.«S 

3-» 

8.8S 

8.SS 

..«s4 


3.8Sto    4.7s 
I.  so  to    Z.7S 

8. 90  to    3.00 

S.80 
a.asto   3.00 


pSOuOO  tO^«.Q6 
4.00  to      $.00 

10.00  to  16.66 

4.00  to  $.00 
10. 00  to  z6.66 
1. 33  to     8.66 


1. 33  to     S.66 
i.ooto     1.66 

8. 66  to     4.00 
i.«4 


.ti6  to     Z.00 


I.ooto     t.so 
I.ooto     1.33 


.73  to      .93 


.33  to      .60 


•  nto      -93 

.6oto      .80 
.93  to    8.00 


S.00 


•  Do  not  esiat, 
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hawing  the  weekly  wages  paid  in  the  coiton  industry ^  etc. — Continued. 


United  States. 

itiOQ. 

Massachusetts  (60 
hours). 

Pennsylvania  (60 
hours). 

Georgia  (60  hours). 

Virginia  (60  hours). 

r   preparing 

I16.50tof30.oo 

#95.00 

|i6.ooto    x8.oo 
x5.ooto   90.00 

ra.ooto    15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
18.00 
19. 00 
10,00 
15.00 
9.00 

7.00  to     8.00 
8. 00  to    X0.00 

(                  14.00 

5.00  to     6.00 
4.00  to     5.00 

|x8.oo 

9.00 
18.00 

X0.50 

9.00 
15.00 

9.00 

I15.00 

9.00 
15.00 

or  preparing 

for  spinning 

x8.ooto   39.50 

finiF^ 

18.00  to   31.00 
«3-5o 
18.00 

X3.00t0     13.50 

xo.oo 

X0.50 

|lO.  50  to     13. 00 
19.00 

7.  SO 

xo.soto    13.90 

5.40 
7.90 

}           6.7a 

4.5010     6.00 

7.50 

6.00 

15.00  to    18.00 

beating  ma- 

5.40 
7.50 

5. 40  to     6.  CO 
3.60  to     3.80 

4. 50  to     4. 80 

3.00 

- 

idle    frames 

10.00 
1    4.00  to     5.00 

1             5.00 

-   13. 00  to     17.00 

9-95 

3.60  to     3.80 

3.60 

6.00 
6.00 

3.90 
3.60 

4.ooto     4.90 

7.00 

ached  cloth: 



ed  cloth: 



NOTES  BY  MR.  STRAUSS. 

-General  tariff  slightly  protective;  tariff  on  cotton  manufactures  highly  pro- 
foctories  wished  to  introduce  weaving  with  four  looms,  which  had  given  such 
England  and  the  United  States,  but  the  workmen  objected  and  in  1885  struck 
i.     In  England  and  in  the  United  States  weaving  b  done  with  as  many  as  ten 

•Tariff  fairly  free,  bo^i  general  and  special  (cotton  goods). 

-Free  trade. 

d. — ^Tariff  fairly  firee,  both  general  and  special. 

Fariff  highly  protective. 

ariff  highly  protective.     Inlbnnation  fumbhed  by  the  Belgian  consul  and  fac- 

kma.    No  note  has  been  made  of  the  loss  by  exchange,  making  the  salaries  15 
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to  20  per  cent  less  in  value.  The  great  number  of  fties  in  Spain,  as  well  as  the  1 
of  each  village,  has  an  influence  on  the  cost  of  the  production  of  all  manufacturing  i 
since  the  general  expenses  are  the  same  for  the  complete  week  as  for  a  week  in  wl 
holidays  when  the  people  do  not  work. 

/Russian  Poland. — Tariff  highly  protective. 

British  India. — Free  trade.  Information  obtained  from  the  bureau  of  statist 
department  of  finance  and  of  the  commerce  of  India,  1892,  and  also  from  the  f 
Bombay.  The  rupee  is  taken  at  1.50  francs  (30  cents).  The  figures  in  the  table 
on  the  cotton  industry  of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  In  the  north  the  workmen  gaii 
per  week  and  the  women  20  cents. 

United  States, — Tariff  highly  protective.  Statistics  obtained  from  the  Belgis 
general. 


EXPORTS   FROM   ONTARIO  TO  THE   UNITED  STA 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  MONAGHAN,  OP  HAMILTON. 

The  volume  of  business  has  been  falling  ofT  since  October,  189 
the  present  customs  laws  became  operative;  but  the  minimum  has  ( 
been  reached,  as  the  articles  most  affected  by  said  laws  have  pn 
dropped  out  of  the  list  of  merchandise  exported  from  the  district. 

Apples  show  a  decrease  of  17,500,  which  is  largely  due  to  the 
25  cents  per  bushel. 

Barley  presents  the  most  startling  decrease,  which  is  entirely  di 
duty  of  30  cents  per  bushel.  The  trade  will  hardly  revive  until  tin 
reduced  at  least  one-half.  Exports  in  1890  amounted  to  {602,29^ 
1891  it  dropped  to  ^336,588,  and  to  ^44,770  during  the  year  just 
In  1890  the  value  of  barley  exported  more  than  equals  the  total  vali 
exports  from  the  district  in  1892.  The  bureau  of  industries  of 
estimates  the  acreage  and  production  of  barley  during  the  present 
499,225  acres  and  13,376,586  bushels,  being  the  smallest  crop  raise 
province  for  many  years.  Last  year  the  acreage  was  553,166  acres 
production  16,141,904  bushels.  The  average  yearly  acreage  and  pre 
during  the  past  ten  years  have  been  743,245  acres  and  19,349,351 
The  British  market  has  not,  as  yet,  taken  the  place  of  the  American 
for  Canada's  barley. 

The  next  noticeable  decrease  appears  in  the  t%g  trade,  which  h 
from  1158,160  in  1890  to  ^39,865. 64  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 

There  is  a  slight  decrease  in  the  horse  business,  notwithstand 
very  good  horses  can  be  bought  in  this  market  at  from  I75  to  |ioo. 
many  of  the  cities  of  the  Dominion,  profiting  by  the  experience 
"Yankees,"  are  adopting  the  trolley  system  for  street  railways,  t] 
will  be  to  still  further  reduce  the  value  of  horses,  and  to  a  point  w 
horse  trade  may  again  become  profitable  for  dealers  fi-om  the  Unitec 

The  large  decrease  exhibited  in  the  value  of  the  goods  exported 
grants  (so  called)  is  not  real,  because  the  certificate  issued  by  com 
ficers  to  persons  removing  to  the  United  States  was  discontinued  foi 
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he  past  fiscal  year;  and  consequently  no  data  was  obtainable 
ne.  In  my  opinion  the  real  figures  would  show  a  large  in- 
ration  from  this  district  is  increasing,  and»  as  a  rule,  it  con- 
1  class  of  people.  Many  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  artisans 
K)inted  in  securing  employment  largely  constitute  the  list.  A 
keep  shifting  between  the  border  cities,  but  the  care  exercised 
ment  officers  at  Buffalo  and  elsewhere  on  the  border  has  had 
reaking  up  this  practice  to  some  extent.  Bricklayers,  stone 
irpenters  have  been  in  the  habit  for  years  of  vacillating  between 
towns  in  Canada  and  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Detroit,  Cleveland, 
kport  and  maintaining  their  residence  and  citizenship  in  the 
ing  over  when  business  in  their  line  is  slack  and  returning  to 
iien  they  can  secure  employment.  I  have  noticed  that  many 
e  removing  their  families  to  some  of  the  cities  named  and 
itention  to  become  permanent  residents  of  the  United  States, 
lambs  show  an  increase  of  {3,728.80,  which  is  practically  all 
>mparatively  few  sheep  are  exported.  The  duty  of  {1.50  op- 
ent,  whereas  the  specific  charge  on  lambs  is  about  what  the 
ty  amounted  to  under  the  former  law;  hence  it  is  that  Can- 
ntinue  to  go  over  the  border  to  be  slaughtered. 
Lse  in  stone  of  {5,373  simply  means  that  the  stone  used  in  the 
f  the  St.  Clair  tunnel,  at  Sarnia  and  Port  Huron,  was  shipped 
y  of  the  Grand  Trunk  contractor  a  few  miles  east  of  this  city, 
ompletion  of  said  tunnel  exports  in  stone  ceased, 
se  of  {20,364  in  tea  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that 
ers  ship  large  quantities  direct  to  Canada  in  order  to  compete 
r  the  Dominion  trade,  which  they  could  not  do  if  teas  were 

the  United  States,  because  of  the  10  per  cent  duty,  which 
tendency  to  divert  business  to  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  steam- 
y.  The  surplus  after  supplying  Canadian  customers  is  shipped 
ind  Chicago,  as  a  rule. 

ise  of  {19,000  which  appears  in  the  turnip  trade  is  not  real, 
decrease  is  caused  by  the  rule  of  the  Treasury  Department 
^ments  of  {100  or  less  in  value  to  pass  the  customs  without  con- 

which  must  occasion  a  heavy  loss  in  the  revenue  heretofore 
the  consular  service,  at  least  from  Canada.  It  is  notorious 
pers  take  advantage  of  this  rule  and  divide  their  shipments  to 
e  liberal  limit  thus  provided.  The  rule  practically  discontin- 
ice  of  certified  invoices  for  which  the  Government  charges  a 
respectfully  submit  that  the  rule  and  not  the  fee  ought  to  be 
3  far  as  it  applies  to  exports  from  Canada,  as  the  discretionary 
rule  is  practically  a  dead  letter. 

3wn  to  the  last  and  most  important  item  in  the  statement,  I 
:  the  large  increase  in  the  wool  business  last  year,  in  the  face 
id  duty,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Canadian 
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wool-grower  sold  his  clip  at  from  17)^  to  19  cents,  thereby  enabling  dealers 
to  export  as  heretofore  and  compete  with  American  wool  of  a  like  grade. 
The  largest  dealers  in  Ontario  reside  in  this  city,  and  from  what  I  can  learn 
last  year's  clip  yielded  but  a  slight  margin  and  large  quantities  were  sold 
without  any  profit  merely  to  retain  business  connections.  The  clip  this 
year  is  fairly  good  only.  The  shrinkage  is  said  to  be  quite  heavy  on  ac- 
count of  the  inclemency  of  the  season.  The  price  at  the  opening  was  below 
that  of  last  year,  and  continues  to  be;  it  runs  between  16^  and  18  cents, 
rarely  exceeding  the  latter  figures  and  generally  below  them,  except  for  most 
choice.  While  the  increase  of  1892  is  large,  the  net  increase  over  1890  is 
only  about  1 15, 000 ;  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  wool  exports  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  will  equal  the  last  Let  it  be  understood  that  the  prices 
quoted  are  those  at  which  the  exporter  buys  the  wool  from  the  small  dealers, 
who  buy  direct  from  the  growers,  who  probably  sell  for  about  16  cents. 

CANADIAN   STATISTICS. 

The  following  statistics  are  gleaned  from  recent  reports,  and,  being  in- 
teresting, I  beg  to  make  them  a  part  of  this  report.  As  they  are  taken 
from  a  verified  statement,  they  are  doubtless  reliable.  The  number  of  miles 
of  railway  completed  in  the  Dominion  was  i4»633  and  the  capital  paid 
1816,622,758.  There  are  14,000  miles  of  railway  in  operation.  The  earn- 
ings of  these  are  148,192,099  and  the  working  expenses  134,960,449.  The 
net  earnings  are  placed  at  1139231,649.  The  passengers  carried  were 
13,222,568  and  the  freight  21,752,290  tons,  while  the  train  mileage  was 
43,399,178.  The  table  of  fi&tal  accidents  is  as  follows:  P^issengers  killed, 
13;  employ^  killed,  65;  others  killed,  118.  Government  and  municipal 
loans  promised  to  railways  completed  and  under  construction  amount  to 
{192,470,033.     Of  this  amount  1146,791,274  is  from  the  Dominion. 

WM.  MONAGHAN, 

United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 

Hamilton,  August  20,  i8g2. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  IVILDMAN,  OF  SINGAPORE. 

The  only  import  of  the  Straits  Settlements  from  the  United  States  of  any 
moment  is  petroleum.  For  years  it  held  a  monopoly  of  this  market.  Rus- 
sian case  oil,  since  February,  1888,  has  been  gradually  working  its  way  in 
until  to-day  its  shipments  equal  those  of  the  United  States.  As  the  amount 
of  oil  shipments  from  the  United  States  decreased,  the  number  of  American 
sailing  vessels  fell  off,  until  it  was  found  difficult  to  obtain  bottoms  in  which 
to  ship  rattans  and  gambier  to  the  United  States,  causing  great  inconveni- 
ence to  shippers  and  loss  to  the  American  carrying  trade ;  for,  unless  Ameri- 
can bottoms  could  obtain  cargoes  for  Singapore,  they  could  not  contract  for 
return  cargoes.     This  state  of  affairs  has  gone  on  from  year  to  year  up  to 
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te,  wheu  it  now  looks  not  only  as  though  the  American  flag 
ished  from  the  Roads,  but  the  entire  case-oil  trade  with  the 
driven  out  of  the  market.     Two  circumstances  have  conspired 

this  result — the  introduction  of  tank  steamers  loaded  with 
d  the  discovery  of  a  new  oil  field  at  Langkat,  Sumatra, 
in  oil  syndicate  is  working  energetically  to  accomplish  this  end. 
cted  receiving  tanks  on  an  island  in  the  harbor,  and  their  first 
s  expected  by  the  ist  of  September. 

t  here  has  already  anticipated  the  fall  in  the  price  of  oil  that 
n  this  system  commences  to  operate  by  forming  a  syndicate 

of  the  oil  now  on  hand  and  such  as  has  been  ordered.  They 
rice  up  from  |i.8o  per  case  to  {2.30,  hoping  that  between 
St  of  September  they  will  be  able  to  cover  any  losses  caused 
d  fall  in  prices. 

that  the  determination  to  revolutionize  the  export  trade  of 
1  Batoum  by  substituting  tank  steamers  for  the  ordinary  method 

unprecedented  increase  in  the  production  of  oil  from  the 
rhich  reduced  the  price  from  2s.  per  barrel  to  2^//.     In  1890 

wells  was  three  hundred  and  fifteen,  yielding  4,670,000  tons, 
t  one-half  was  exported.  At  the  end  of  the  year  seven ty- 
b  were  in  operation,  increasing  the  output  of  crude  oil  by 
T  diem,  the  average  price  per  barrel  in  that  year  having  been 
3//.  In  1 89 1  the  price  fell  first  to  is,  per  barrel  and  touched 
It  at  2j^^.,  a  fall  exceeding  in  rapidity  that  of  silver  itself. 
h  a  price  could  not  pay,  and  some  of  the  producers  failed, 
reased,  but  not  to  the  extent  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  glut 
thing  had  to  be  done.  The  suggestion  to  build  tank  steam- 
oved  type  which  could  carry  large  quantities  of  oil  at  a  cheap 
tern  markets  was  welcomed,  and  the  Rothschilds,  who  have 
he  Batoum  trade  financially,  were  favorably  impressed  with  the 

I  feature  that  threatens  the  American  trade,  as  I  have  said,  is 
overed  oil  field  in  Sumatra. 

tes  Vice-Consul  James  Lyall,  who  is  the  secretary  of  the  oil 
idy  mentioned,  sa3rs,  in  regard  to  this  field,  in  his  oil  circulars 
ended  June  30,  1892 : 

important  feature  now  before  the  trade  is  the  new  oil  field,  for  some  time 
recently  become  productive,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  of  Sumatra, 
ngkat,  with  a  seaboard  on  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  G>ncessions  have  beec 
lUch  Government  to  both  Dutch  and  English  capitalists,  but  so  far  a  Dutch 
ily  one  which  has  got  to  work,  and  after  a  commencenMnt  within  the  last 
is  now  reported  to  be  producing  firom  15,000  to  20,000  cases  per  month, 
eiessing  output.  Altogether,  concessions  have  been  granted  for  some  320 
rbat  has  been  pronounced  by  experts  to  be  a  very  rich  oil-producing  territory ; 
seaoottst  and  not,  like  the  American  and  Russian  oil  fields,  for  inland  and 
I  exoeUent  deep-water,  well-shekercd  harbor,its  position  may  be  said  to  be 
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fffil 


III: 


unique.  Also,  the  kerosene  produced  at  Langkat  is  prored  by  a  skilled  English 
be  of  Brst-rate  quality,  being  **  water  white,"  absolutely  without  "  bloom/'  flashii 
lest  at  S^^  to  86^,  and  burning  at  124^  to  126^,  the  percentage  of  kerosene  yie 
fully  equal  to  good  American  and  quite  double  that  of  Russian  petroleum.  Whei 
in  mind  that  the  Russian  output  in  1 89 1  was  34,000,000  barrels,  the  bulk  of  whi 
tained  from  an  area  of  about  7  square  miles  of  the  oil  field  near  Bakoo,  the  ca 
the  new  oil  field  in  Sumatra  may  be  judged,  supposing  it  turns  out  all  that  is  said 

I  have  talked  with  Americans  who  came  from  Pennsylvania  to  ts 
of  the  refining  of  the  oil,  and  they  corroborate  everything  stat( 
Lyall  and  claim  for  the  new  field  a  promising  future.  Of  con 
Langkat  wells  prove  to  be  all  that  is  claimed  for  them  and  th 
tank  steamers  turn  out  a  success,  the  only  hope  that  American  oil  i 
part  of  the  world  lies  in  the  adoption  of  the  tank  system,  and,  unlej 
failures,  the  little  carrying  trade  that  is  now  done  by  Americai 
will  cease.  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  the  American  inte 
and  all  along  the  coast  suffer  from  the  want  of  attention,  and  t 
American  firm  would  go  far  to  remedy  such  a  state  of  affairs. 

The  figures  below,  taken  from  the  Colonial  Blue  Book  for  the  ] 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  oil  trade  of  Singapore  for  the  past  five  year 
be  seen  that  the  total  import  for  the  year  1891  is  below  that  o: 
previous  years,  but  quite  up  to  the  average. 

Tad/e  showing  the  imports  of  oil  at  Singapore  from  1887  to  i8gi* 


Year. 


1887.. 


1890.. 


United 
Sutes. 


Out*. 

311,960 
369.744 

436,900 
397#97x 


Russia. 


Caws. 


997,170 
367,383 
444,900 
369,066 


Bunnah. 


Catet. 


30 
54S 


Otha 
places 


Castt 

3.«: 
99,61 

9,0« 

4: 


The  consumption  per  month  averaged  from  34,000  to  38,000  c 

The  question,  of  course,  for  American  shippers  to  decide  is  wl 
trade  is  worth  saving. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  the  United  States  evidently  t 
matter  worth  looking  into,  as  during  the  past  month  it  has  had  is 
here  looking  over  the  field. 

I  append  an  editorial  clipping  from  the  Singapore  Straits-Tim< 
27,  1892,  on  the  subject,  which  I  think  puts  the  entire  subject  in  a 

LANGKAT  PETROLEUM. 

Petroleum  firom  Langkat,  in  East  Sumatra,  now  such  a  distuibing  demeni 
market,  has  only  lately  come  into  prominence  from  hemg  pushed  to  the  front  by 
started  in  Holland.  That  company,  through  concessions  from  native  chiefs,  1: 
large  tracts  of  oil-bearing  land  in  that  section  of  Sumatra,  but  at  the  outset  workinj 
leuin  wells  met  with  serious  difficulty  from  the  inexperience  of  those  in  charge.  T 
soon,  however,  disclosed  the  alleged  fact  that  the  land  under  concession  contained 
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that  every  welt  sank  yields  copiously.  Experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
soon  so  improved  matters  that  (he  report  of  the  company  just  issued  antici- 
.  of  1,000  cases  a  day  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  intention  being  to  in- 
to 2,000  cues  a  day  before  the  end  of  1893.  '^^^  1^<1  under  the  control 
borders  on  Am  Bl^,  which  is  the  only  seaport  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca  on 
Sumatra  which  is  accessible  to  large  vessels;  and  die  company  expects  to 
some  dividend  on  the  expected  outtom  of  1,000  cases  a  day,  as  it  has  now 
o  hectares  of  land.  In  the  report  much  is  made  of  the  fact  that  the  oil 
St  has  met  with  a  favorable  reception  at  Penang,  and  that  the  lower  cost  of 
>rove  to  be  an  advantage  against  American  and  Russian  competition.  The 
itemplates  the  building  of  tank  vessels  to  convey  oil  from  Langkat  to  the  Straits 
only  a  few  hours'  steam  distant,  and  has  taken  steps  to  raise  additional  ci4>- 
nan,  at  a  meeting  of  shareholders  on  the  7th  of  June,  mentioned  as  an  en- 
lat  petroleum  which,  on  a  yield  of  1,000  cases  a  day,  cost  the  company  only 
i  be  sold  in  Penang  at  a  profit  for  1 140  per  case.  The  various  influences 
Krolenm  oil  trade  in  the  far  East  generally  and  Singapore  especially  are 
irill  run  down  to  an  exceedingly  low  ebb,  so  low,  in  fact,  that  the  largest 
>f  concerns  now  under  way  must  necessarily  come  out  on  top.  There  is 
y  finished  tank  for  Batoum  pil  at  Pulau  Bukum;  there  is  the  Langkat  field 
a  considerable  output  with  a  complement  of  bulk  tanks ;  there  is  the  large 
II  trade,  which,  until  recently,  wholly  supplied  Singapore ;  and  now  there 
Bt  Singapore  an  agent  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  the  United  States, 
ith  a  view  of  seeing  whether  the  market  here  can  not  be  worked  so  as  to 
ae  Samuel's  syndicate.  In  a  word,  the  object  of  the  Standard  Company's 
ion.  He  wfll  look  over  the  Langkat  field  and  consider  the  prospects  of  its 
ng  the  market  in  the  Straits,  and  he  will  look  about  to  see  if  petroleum  tanks 
It  some  convenient  spot  so  as  to  be  in  close  competition  with  those  at  Pulau 

ROUNSEVELLE  WILDMAN, 

Gmsul, 
TAXES  Consulate, 

Singapore,  August  j,  i8p2. 


MINING  LAWS  OF  MEXICO. 

REPORT  BY  MINISTER  RYAN. 

honor  to  transmit  herewith,  for  the  information  and  use  of  the 
a  pamphlet  published  by  Mr.  F.  P.  Hoeck,  of  this  capital, 
lat  is  believed  to  be  a  faithful  copy  and  translation  of  the  new 
►f  Mexico,  which  went  into  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  current 
\y  1,  1892. 

THOMAS  RYAN, 

Minister. 
TAXES  Legation, 

Mexico,  August  22,  i8ga. 
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Mining  Laws  of  Mexico. 

[  Tnclosure  i  in  Minister  Ryan's  report.] 
SECTION    I.— ABOUT   MINES   AND   MINING   PROPERTY. 

Article  I.  Mining  property  in  the  United  States  of  Mexico  shall  be  governed  by  the 
following  bases,  which  will  be  regulated  by  the  Executive  Government  in  accordance  wilh 
its  constitutional  faculties. 

Art.  2.  Subject  lo  the  present  law  are  those  mineral  substances  which  can  not  be  worked 
unless  a  previous  concession  be  obtained  and  those  for  whose  extraction  work  is  required 
which  may  put  in  danger  the  lives  of  the  workmen,  the  safety  of  the  workings,  or  the  stability 
of  the  surface. 

Art.  3.  The  mineral  substances  for  working  which  a  previous  concession  is  required  under 
any  circumstances  are  those  which  are  hereafter  enumerated,  whatever  be  the  nature,  shape, 
or  situation  of  their  respective  ore  bodies: 

{a)  Gold,  platinum,  silver,  quicksilver,  iron  (except  marsh  ores,  loose  surface  ores,  ind 
ochers  which  are  worked  as  coloring  matter),  lead,  copper,  tin  (except  float  tin),  wnc,  anti- 
mony, nickel,  cobalt,  manganese,  bismuth,  and  arsenic,  be  they  found  in  native  stale  or  mia- 
eralized.  ,  .^   , 

(d)  Precious  stones,  rock  salt,  and  sulphur. 

Art.  4.  The  owner  of  the  ground  can  work  freely,  without  necessity  for  a  special  con- 
cession in  any  case  whatever,  the  following  mineral  substances: 

The  mineral  combustibles,  oils,  and  mineral  waters;  the  rocks  of  the  ground  in  general, 
whether  they  serve  directly  or  form  part  of  materials  for  construction  or  ornamentation;  the 
matter  which  forms  the  ground,  as  earths,  sands,  and  clays  of  all  kinds ;  the  mineral  sab- 
stances  excepted  from  concession  in  article  3  of  this  law,  and  generally  all  those  that  are  oot 
mentioned  in  the  same. 

Superficial  or  subterraneous  excavations  which  the  working  of  any  of  these  suhrtiiice$ 
may  require  shall  always  be  subject  to  the  regulations  which  are  decreed  for  order  aod 
security  in  the  mines. 

Art.  5-  Legally  acquired  mining  property  and  that  which  in  future  will  be  acquired  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  law  shall  be  irrevocable  and  perpetual  as  long  as  the  federal  property  tax  has 
been  paid  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  law  by  which  said  tax  is  establishol 

Art.  6.  The  newly  acquired  primordial  mining  title  will  be  given  by  the  department  of 
development  according  to  the  regulations  of  this  law. 

Art.  7.  Mining  property,  except  in  the  case  of  placers  and  superficial  ore  bodies,  is  un- 
derstood to  be  only  underground  and  does  not  include  the  surface,  which  continues  under  the 
dominion  of  its  owner,  except  that  part  of  the  same  which  the  miner  has  to  occupy  in  the 
cases  and  under  the  conditions  mentioned  in  article  H  of  this  section. 

Art.  8.  The  taking  out  of  produce  from  a  mine  is  completely  limited  by  the  respcctiw 
boundaries  and  only  can  these  boundaries  be  passed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
regulations  when  the  ground  is  unoccupied  and  after  previous  request  for  the  respective  ampli- 
fication of  the  concession. 

In  order  to  enter  into  another's  field,  the  consent  of  the  owner  is  absolutely  necessary,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  legal  right  of  way. 

Art.  9.  The  water  brought  to  the  surface  and  coming  from  subterraneous  workings  of 
mines  belongs  to  the  owners  of  the  same,  and  the  regulations  of  the  common  law  have  to  be 
observed  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  owners  of  the  ground  through  which  these  waters  pass. 

Art.  10.  The  work  done  for  opening  and  utilizing  mines  and  placers  is  for  public  beneJit; 
therefore,  in  case  of  nonagreement,  forcible  expropriation  can  be  proceeded  with  for  the 
ground  necessary  for  this  object. 

Art,  II.  The  mining  concessionist  is  free  to  make  arrangements  with  the  owners  of  the 
surface  ground  for  the  occupation  of  the  surface  he  needs,  in  order  either  to  work  placets  w 
superficial  ore  bodies  or  to  establish  buildings  and  other  mining  requirements;  bal,incase 
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k)  not  eome  to  an  agreemeM  in  regard  to  extent  or  price,  tke  expraprMon  wHl 
with  through  means  of  the  local  judge  of  first  instance,  the  following  prooeed- 
serred  until  article  27  of  the  constitution  be  regulated : 

paity  shall  name  an  appraising  expert,  and  both  experts  shaU  pfeaent  their  Takm* 
^  dajs'  time,  counted  from  the  day  thej  received  their  appointment    If  the 

not  agree,  tiie  judge  will  name  a  third  expert  as  umpire,  who  shall  give  his 
D  the  peremptory  time  of  eight  days,  counted  from  his  appointment  The  jndge^ 
ooont  the  opinions  of  the  experts  and  the  prooft  which  bo^  parties  present  to 
B  experts  are  preparing  their  statements,  shi^l  fix  the  superficial  extent  and  the 
i  indemnity  within  the  next  eight  days  following.  The  decision  of  the  judge 
ng,  and  against  it  there  shall  be  no  other  recourse  but  that  of  responsibflity. 
;e  the  owner  of  the  ground  which  needs  to  be  occupied  does  not  name  his  ai** 
rt  within  eight  days  after  being  notified  by  the  judge,  this  fUnctknafy  shall 
i  an  appraise  to  represent  the  interest  of  the  owner. 

le  it  be  uncertain  or  doubtful  who  is  the  possessor  or  owner  of  the  property  which 
q>ied,  the  judge  shall  decide  as  amount  at  indemnity  the  sum  resulting  from  the 
;  of  the  expert  named  by  the  concessionaire  and  of  the  one  which  he  himself  mp* 
iresentiAion  of  the  legitimate  owner  and  shall  nidce  deposit  of  said  amount  in 
saaie  be  delivered  to  the  corresponding  party. 

xperts  in  making  their  appraisements  shall  base  these  on  the  value  of  the  sur- 
he  damage  which  immediately  results  to  the  property,  and  the  righti  of  way 
M  established  on  the  same. 

Mining  property  and  other  ordinary  property  bounding  on  it  shall,  as  the  case 
the  privilege  of  and  be  subject  to  legal  right  of  way  as  regards  free  passage, 
f  water,  drainage,  and  vendhuioo ;  and  the  judges  ahoH  conform  in  their  decrees 
same  and  the  corresponding  indemnities  to  the  legislation  of  each  State,  fed- 
t  territory,  unless  the  same  be  modified  by  the  following  ruling: 
egal  ri^  of  way  of  drainage  consists,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  obligation  whidi, 
article  21  of  this  law,  the  owner  of  a  mining  field  b  under  te  indemnily  the 
ther  field  for  the  damage  done  to  him  by  not  keeping  up  the  drainage  of  the 
workings  or  not  draining  sufiknent  to  keep  die  water  from  flowii^  from  one  to 
tlie  other  hand,  in  the  obligation  which  all  owners  of  mining  fields  are  under 
poMage  tliroii^h  their  ground  of  tuimels  or  adits  whose  exclusive  and  necea^asy 
Iramage  of  one  or  various  workings. 

Irainage  tuimels,  when  not  driven  on  the  strength  of  the  contract  authorized 
>f  this  law,  con  only  be  undertaken  by  the  owner  or  owners  of  mining  fields  t» 
nel  is  an  sibsolnte  necessity. 
:  case  supposed  by  the  foregoing  clause  all  the  owners  of  mining  fields  whidi' 

from  the  drainage  obtained  through  the  tunnel  shaH  be  obHged  to  pay  their 
tonnification  in  proportion  to  the  benefits  received,  takif^  into  considetitloii 

I  the  oonditioD  of  the  miite. 

Iriving  of  a  tunnel  shall  not  be  commenced  withoiit  previous  permission  given 
nent  of  development,  after  hearing  the  opinion  of  the  respective  mining  agent 
nination  and  approbatkm  of  the  drawings,  in  whkh  the  direction  and  the  sec- 
ojected  tuimel  shall  be  detailed. 

oying  ore  found  while  driving  the  tunnel  shall  belong,  in  case  it  is  encountered 
DBceded  mining  fields,  to  the  owners  of  these,  and,  if  found  in  unoccupied 

II  be  divided  amongst  the  owners  of  all  the  fields  whidi  are  benefited  by  the 
proportion  established  by  die  foregoing  clause  3. 

ten  a  tunnel  is  being  driven  and  one  or  more  veins  are  discovered  inunoccupied- 
oest  be  made  for  the  grant  of  the  respective  fields  or  of  the  unoccupied  surploai 
t  orders  of  articles  14  and  17  relative  to  this  law  shall  be  applied,  considlBring 
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those  who  uodertDok  to  drive  the  tannel  as  exploren,  in  accordance  with  the  1 
article  15. 

(7)  Once  the  pennission  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  clause  4  being  given  fagr 
ment  of  development,  only  in  virtue  of  a  special  contract  can  other  persons  bn 
receive  benefit  from  the  tannel  be  considered  as  members  of  the  undertaking. 

(8)  While  the  tunnel  is  being  driven  in  his  or  their  respective  pfopcrties^  th 
mining  fields  which  are  crossed  by  the  drainage  tannel  can  appoint  a  controller  i 
fidence,  whose  functions  shall  only  extend  to  watching  the  work  and  giving  n 
mining  agent  or  to  the  judge,  as  the  case  may  require,  of  any  abase  he  may  obsef 

(9)  In  those  places  of  the  drainage  tunnels  which,  through  whatever  reason,  d 
catc  with  mine  workings  bait  shall  be  put  up  which  impede  roadway  or  passagi 
the  communication  is  made. 

(10)  Only  in  virtue  of  a  unanimous  understanding,  expressed  in  a  public  do 
tween  the  parties  interested  in  a  general  drainage  tunnel  in  accordance  with  tl 
clause  3  can  the  tunnel  be  used  for  any  other  object  bot  drainage.  In  this  case, 
alty  of  nullity,  all  particulars  regarding  passage  or  transit  indicated  in  the  foiegoi 
shall  be  stated  in  the  contract 

(11)  The  mines  newly  opened  in  places  where  they  may  be  bene6ted  by  gene 
tunnels  ah^ady  existing  will  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  clauses  3»  7»  S,  9,  and 

(12)  The  legal  right  of  way  for  ventilation  consists  in  the  obligation  of  eve 
mining  fields  to  permit  the  owners  of  neighboring  fields  to  communicate  with  his  u 
workings,  so  that  the  communication  may  produce  as  a  necessary  resalt  the  ventil 
could  not  be  obtained  in  other  ways  except  at  great  expense. 

(13)  Unless  by  special  contract  to  the  contrary,  made  into  a  public  docm 
owners  of  the  properties  giving  and  receiving  the  benefit,  there  shall  always  be  phu 
grating  to  impede  transit  or  passage  at  the  boundary  line  of  the  respective  propen 

(14)  When  a  communication  different  firom  the  one  described  in  clause  12  a 
tilates  one  or  more  workings,  neither  this  service  of  producing  ventilation  shall  gii 
the  miner  who  made  the  communication  to  exact  indemnity  from  the  owners  c 
workings  that  have  been  ventilated,  nor  shall  these  on  their  side  acquire  a  legal  1 
which  burdens  the  mining  property  which  furnished  the  ventilation. 

(15)  If,  while  driving  workings  opened  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  dansc 
ore  be  found,  the  provisions  suitable  to  the  case  of  clauses  5,  6,  and  8  shall  be  oh 

(16)  Also,  the  provisions  of  clause  4  shall  be  observed  as  Jar  as  they  suit  the  < 

(17)  All  the  expenses  occasioned  by  the  workings  which  may  have  to  be  ma 
to  obtain  ventilation  and  those  for  keq>ing  them  in  future  in  good  condition  stta 
sively  for  account  of  the  party  who  requested  the  establishment  of  the  right  of  1 
tilation). 

(iS)  For  the  establishment  in  ^ture  of  a  legal  right  of  way  to  the  benefit  of 
property  and  to  the  burden  of  another  there  shall  be  necessary  either  the  consent  c 
of  the  burdened  property,  stated  in  a  public  document  or  in  a  declaration  signed 
before  the  judicial  authorities,  or  an  administrative  resolution  agreed  to  by  the  int 
ties,  or  a  judicial  sentence. 

(19)  The  owner  of  mming  fields  who  wishes  to  acquire  a  legal  right  of  way 
not  receive  the  consent  of  the  party  who  considera  himself  burdened  by  the  same 
to  the  department  of  development,  which  shall  decide,  within  the  space  of  time  a 
formalities  established  by  the  regulations,  whatever  it  judges  opportune,  always 
forehand  the  dissenting  party.  In  case  either  the  latter  or  the  petitioner  do  not  i 
administrative  resolution,  the  right  is  reserved  to  them  to  apply  to  the  respecti^ 
bunals  within  the  time  specified  by  the  regulations.  The  decision  shall  be  001 
by  the  tribunal  which  gives  the  same  to  the  department  of  development. 

(20)  In  case  the  administrative  decision  be  favorable  to  the  petitioner  and  ad 
opposing  part}',  it  can  only  be  acted  upon  immediately  by  the  petitioner  giving  I 
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rtment  of  derelopment,  for  the  indemnification  of  any  damages  in  case  the 
dve  judgment  in  his  favor  in  the  courts. 

^  of  the  three  preceding  clauses  is  applicable  to  all  cases  in  which  that 
I  the  other  clauses  may  give  rise  to  judicial  contests. 

IBOUT  EXPLORATIONS,  MINING  FIELDS,  AND  MINERAL  CONCESSIONS. 

inhabitant  of  the  Republic  can  freely  make,  in  Government  ground,  explo-  ' 

0  the  discovery  of  mineral  bodies;  but  if,  instead  of  borings,  excavations 

lese  shall  not  exceed  10  meters  in  extent,  neither  in  length  nor  in  depth.  : 

!  necessary  for  this  work,  but  previous  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  respec-  I 

x>rding  to  the  provisions  of  the  regulations. 

ivate  property  no  mining  explorations  can  be  made  without  the  permission 

representative.  In  case,  however,  thb  permission  can  not  be  obtained,  it 
rom  the  respective  administrative  authorities,  who  shall  give  the  same  in 
le  provisions  of  the  regulations,  bonds  being  previously  given  by  the  ex- 
ge  which  may  be  caused,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  authorities,  after  hearing 
-ound  or  his  representative. 

te  buildings  or  their  belongings  explorations  can  only  be  made  with  per- 
er.  No  explorations  shall  be  permitted  inside  the  precincts  of  populated 
Sf  public  buildings  or  fortifications,  or  in  their  neighborhood.    The  regu- 

all  these  cases  the  minimum  distance  within  which  said  works  of  investi- 

red. 

onths'  time,  which  can  not  be  prorogued,  counted  from  the  date  of  the 

ssion  or  of  the  administrative  resolution  mentioned  in  this  article,  only  the 

the  right  to  receive  mining  fields. 

mit  of  concession,  or  the  mining  field  (fterieHencia)^  in  future  shall  be  a 
oited  depth,  defined  above  ground  by  that  part  of  the  surface  which  in  hori- 
ives  a  square  with  sides  100  meters  long  and  bounded  underground  by  the 
>  corresponding  to  the  same. 

oing  fidd  {pertenekcia)  is  indivisible  in  all  contracts  made  about  mining 
^  affect  the  ownership. 

pt  as  regards  the  final  disposition  of  article  13  of  this  law,  the  concessions 
tiall  alwajTS  be  given  to  the  first  applicant  and  shall  embrace,  in  all  cases 
sufficient  free  ground,  the  number  of  mining  fields  which  the  interested 

but  he  shall  clearly  spedfy,  in  accordance  with  the  dispositions  of  the 
lation  which  the  fields  (ptrteneruias)  which  form  his  grant  occupy, 
main  between  the  mining  fields  granted  and  others  already  existing  a  q>ace 
f  mining  grants,  this  space  shall  also  correspond  and  be  given  in  property 
er. 

in. — ABOUT  THE  MODE  OF  ACQUIRING  MINING  CONCESSIONS. 

iepartment  of  state  and  of  the  expedition  of  development  shall  name  in  the 

ind  in  the  federal  district  special  agents  in  its  service,  before  whom  the  ap- 

ig  concessions  shall  be  presented.    These  agents  are  authorized  to  collect 

le  tariff  to  be  fixed  by  the  department  mentioned. 

agents  of  the  department  of  development  shall  receive  the  applications  for 

L  and  shall  note  down  immediately  on  the  register  the  day  and  hour  of  pre- 

hall  therenpcm  proceed  with  the  publication  of  the  application  and  the 

e  fields  {perienencias)  by  the  expert  or  the  practical  man  whom  they  shall 

se  there  be  no  opposition,  they  shall  send  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  and  j 

Iepartment  of  development  for  the  corresponding  approbation  and  the  ex- 

(  shall  fix  the  time  within  which  these  acts  have  to  take  place  and  diaU 
procedure  of  the  agents. 
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Akt.  18.  The  appffobatioo  of  the  proceedings  being  obtained  and  the  titie  to  die  property 
having  been  given  in  favor  of  the  concessionaire,  the  latter  enters  into  possetsioo  of  the  min- 
ing fields  without  fbrther  formality. 

Aat.  19.  The  agents  of  the  department  can  not  suspend  the  proceedings  for  anj  reason 
whateTer,  unless  there  be  opposition.  When  once  the  time  is  up  which  b  fixed  by  the  regu- 
lations, they  shall  be  obliged  immediately  to  send  the  protocol  of  the  proceedings,  in  what- 
erer  condition  it  may  be,  to  the  department  of  fbmento,  so  that  after  examination  it  declare 
the  tardy  applicant  rejected,  diould  the  fault  be  his,  or  hold  the  agent  responsible,  if  diroagfa 
him  the  case  has  been  delayed.  The  tardy  i^plicanit  can  not  again  petition  for  die  same  con- 
cession. 

Art.  jo.  When  opposition  is  made  by  the  owner  of  the  surfiue  ground  to  the  request  for 
any  mining  concession  or  to  the  making  of  the  re^>ectiTe  measurements,  and  he  claims  that 
the  ore  deposit  does  not  exist,  then,  if  there  be  found  indications  of  a  deposit  on  die  sor&ce 
or  any  excavatiotts  or  workmgs  of  exploration  in  the  deposit  itself,  the  agent  of  die  dqMDt- 
ment  of  development  shall  reject  the  opposition.  In  case  no  indications  of  any  ore  body  exist 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  there  be  no  excavations  or  workings  on  die  same,  then  a 
proceeding  analogous  to  section  1 1  of  this  law  shall  be  followed,  the  respective  judge  deciding 
whether  or  not  the  concessions  shall  be  granted.  Hb  decision  can  be  i4>pealed  agminst  in 
both  cases.    The  decree  diall  be  communicated  to  the  department  of  development 

Art.  21.  The  agenti  of  the  department  of  development  shall  suspend  proceedings,  in  case 
there  be  opposition,  and  shall  send  the  protocol  to  the  judge  of  first  instance  of  the  respective 
place  for  the  legal  decision  of  the  corresponding  judgment  The  judicial  authorities  shall 
advise  the  department  of  development  of  their  decbion. 

SECTION  IV. — GBNSRAL  DISPOSITIONS. 

Art.  22.  The  working  of  mineral  substances,  whether  they  bdoag  to  those  that  are  ac- 
quired through  a  concession  according  to  thb  law  or  to  those  that  belong  to  the  owner  of  the 
sudace,  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  dispositions  which  the  provisions  of  this  law  may  dictate  io 
regard  to  police  regulations  and  the  security  of  the  workings  themselves;  bat  if  the  owners 
conform  to  the  regulations,  they  will,  on  the  other  hand,  have  complete  liberty  of  industrial 
action,  to  work  in  the  way  that  suits  them  best,  to  hurry,  delay,  or  suspend  for  more  or  less 
thne  their  work,  to  employ  the  number  of  workmen  they  wish  and  wherever  it  suits  them 
beat,  and  finally  to  folfow  whatever  system  they  prefer  as  regardsl workings,  extractioo,  drain- 
age, or  ventilation  as  they  consider  most  suitable  to  their  own  interests.  The  owneis,  bow- 
ever,  remain  responsible  for  the  accidents  which  happen  in  the  mines  on  account  of  dieir 
being  worked  badly  and  for  damages  occasioned  to  other  properties  by  reason  of  not  taking 
out  water  or  any  other  circumstance  which  may  impair  the  intoestt  of  others. 

Art.  23.  When,  in  order  to  hwry  the  work  in  the  mines  of  a  locality,  the  nece»ity  arises 
for  making  drainage  tunneb,  the  execution  of  these  workings  shall  be  a  matter  of  contract 
between  the  interested  parties. 

Art.  24.  The  partnerships  or  companies  formed  for  working  mines  shall  be  governed  bjr 
the  dispositions  of  the  commercial  code,excq>t  as  regards  association,  which  are  not  admissibk 
in  mining  matters. 

Art.  25.  The  contracts  for  fomishing  money  to  the  miner,  named  until  lo-day  "avfo," 
shall  in  future  have  the  character  either  of  partnership,  in  which  case  the  provbions  of  the 
foregoing  articles  shall  be  observed,  or  of  mortgage.  The  mortgage  in  mining  matters  can 
be  freely  given  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  dvil  code  of  the  federal  district ;  but 
the  indivisibility  of  the  mining  field  (pertefuncias),  established  in  article  14  of  thb  law,  shall 
be  taken  hito  account,  and  the  regulations  of  the  commercial  code  as  regards  the  register 
riiall  be  observed,  and  for  this  purpose  a  special  book  of  mining  operations  shall  be  opened. 
The  holder  of  the  mortgage  shall  always  have  the  right  to  pay  the  tax  mentioned  in  article  5 
of  thb  law  and  shall,  through  thb  pajrment,  acquire  a  right  of  preference  over  the  owner  oi 
die  mine  in  regard  to  hb  own  mortgage. 
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moftgMge  may  be  divided  into  mork(;age  bonds  to  naoie  er  to  besrer»  ehber 
coasUtute  the  debt  or  by  a  later  documeot  In  every  case  it  shall  contain 
j;amzing  the  social  representation  of  the  holders  of  the  bonds.  These  dis- 
tiMse  relating  to  the  amonnt  of  the  debt,  to  the  condkioas  of  the  same,  and 
lall  appear  in  print  on  each  of  the  mortgage  bonds, 
the  mortgage  bonds  can  only  take  action  against  the  debtor  or  Uie  mort- 
t)iigh  their  common  reprcsentatirey  whose  acts  as  regards  their  rights  shall 
11  the  holders. 

triab  by  ooort  in  mining  matters  shall  take  place  and  be  decided  in  the 
I  temtcries  and  in  each  State  before  the  judges  and  tribunals  which  there 
jrdtng  to  the  regulations  of  the  commercial  code,  and  also  shall  be  observed 
aibed  in  chapter  9,  title  I,  book  4,  of  said  mercantile  code,  baaed  on  this, 
ne  of  the  administration  indicated  in  the  second  clause  of  arti^  1030  of 
be  payment  of  the  tax. 

new  tax  which  shall  be  paid  by  all  mining  concessions,  with  the  exception 
\  expteuAy  exempt  by  contract,  shall  be  a  federal  tax  on  the  ptopcrty  and 
1  by  the  respective  ^)ecial  law. 
other  taxes  on  mining,  the  dispositions  of  the  law  of  Jnne  6, 1887,  shall 

ult  of  pajrment  of  the  prc^>erty  tax,  levied  in  accordance  with  the  regala- 
re  of  the  law  which  establishes  the  same,  shall  constitute,  fttnn  the  date 
w  goes  into  force,  the  only  reason  for  forfeiture  of  mining  property,  which 
\s  free  of  all  burden  and  shall  be  conceded  to  the  first  applicant,  in  accord- 
isions  of  this  law  and  its  regulations. 

industrial  branch  of  minii^  shall  belong  te  the  department  of  stale  and  of 
levelopment,  colonization,  and  industry,  which  therefore  can  dictate,  in  ac- 
r^ulations  of  this  law,  all  the  measures  it  judges  necessary  for  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  mining  industry  and  which  shall  watch  that  the  said  law  be 
I  name  the  inspecting  mining  engineers  it  may  think  necessary  to  visit  the 
i  or  mineral  substances,  to  study  the  same,  to  make  investigations,  and  to 
batever  commissions  the  department  may  give  them,  in  accordance  with  the 
by  the  regulations. 

Executive  Govemment  shall  fix,  according  to  the  terms  of  article  21  of  the 
1,  the  governmental  punishments  which  those  incur  who  infringe  Uie  dia* 
i;ulations  which  it  issues  for  the  enactment  of  this  law. 
nsgressions  for  which  the  agents  of  the  department  of  development  are  re- 
judged  by  the  judges  of  the  cdnesponding  district  according  to  the  respective 

ransgressions  committed  in  the  mines  remain  subject  to  the  corresponding 
this,  however,  shall  not  interfere  with  the  governmental  punishment  should 
federal  authorities  impose  same. 

establishment  and  working  of  mills  and  all  kinds  of  mttallttrgical  works 
f  the  regulations  of  the  common  law  and,  as  r^ards  taxes,  by  those  of  the 

re  remains  exempt  from  taxes  that  part  of  the  tunnels  situated  outside  of 
lese  are  destined  exclusively  for  the  ventilating,  draining,  and  extracting 
>  not  proceed  from  the  said  tunnels. 

SECTION  V. — ^TRANSITORY  PROVISIONS. 

lenooncements  of  mines  or  surplus  ground  {efemasias)  which  are  in  pro- 
law  goes  into  force  shall  be  continued  and  substantiated  and  shall  be  decided 
rovisions  of  the  same. 
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Art.  2.  The  surplus  ground  or  open  spaces  existing  between  neighboring  mining  proper- 
ties and  which  have  not  been  denounced  when  this  law  takes  effect  shall  correspond  tnd 
shall  be  given  to  the  first  party  who  applies  for  the  same. 

Art.  3-  The  contracts  for  the  exploration  and  working  of  mining  zones  made  with  the 
department  of  state  and  expedition  of  development,  colonization,  and  industry  which  are  ra 
force  when  this  law  takes  eft'ect,  and  in  virtue  of  which  the  concessionaires  are  complying 
with  the  respective  stipulations,  shall  remain  in  force  for  the  whole  time  of  their  duration  if 
the  concessionaires  so  desire.  The  concessionaire  can,  however,  within  a  year's  time,  connted 
from  the  date  this  law  goes  into  force,  choose  the  provisions  of  the  new  law,  and  as  soon  as 
he  makes  declaration  to  this  eflect  before  the  department  he  shall  be  relieved  by  the  same 
from  the  obligations  which  said  contracts  imposed  on  him  and  shall  receive  again  the  corre- 
sponding deposit.  Remaining  subject  to  this  law  and  its  regulations  only,  he  shall  acquire 
and  conserve  perpetually  his  mining  concessions  as  long  as  payment  is  made  of  the  federal 
property  tax. 

Art.  4.  Existing  mining  properties  which  are  being  worked  or  are  held  by  special  permit 
[amparo)  when  this  law  goes  into  force,  notwithstanding  that  they  are  not  in  accordance 
with  the  same,  shall  remain  in  subsistence,  and  the  mines  shall  retain  their  fields  with  what- 
ever measures  they  may  have,  though  these  be  different  from  those  now  established 

As  regards  the  tax,  however,  the  unit  mentioned  in  article  16  of  this  law  shall  serreas 
a  basis. 

The  owners,  however,  can  ask  for  a  rectification  of  the  concession  and  for  a  new  pn^)crt? 
title. 

Art.  5.  The  contracts  for  furnishing  money  to  the  miner  ("avio")  and  all  those  relatiDg 
to  mining  business  which  are  in  existence  when  this  law  takes  effect  shall  be  governed  by 
their  respective  stipulations  and,  as  regards  points  which  may  have  been  omitted,  by  the  mining 
law  which  was  in  force  at  the  time  these  contracts  were  made;  but  it  shall  be  indispensable 
to  the  validity  of  the  future  operations  which  have  their  origin  in  these  contracts  that  these  be 
registered  according  to  the  dispositions  of  articles  24  and  25  of  this  law  within  a  yearns  time 
counted  from  the  date  it  takes  effect. 

Therefore,  whenever  a  mining  business  is  transferred,  under  whatever  pretext,  to  a  third 
owner,  the  latter  shall  be  responsible  for  the  obligations  resulting  from  said  contracts,  sop* 
posing  that  any  question  in  court  should  arise  from  the  same. 

Art.  6.  ITie  work  which  is  being  done  in  the  mining  field  {^pertetiendas)  of  another 
owner  in  accordance  with  the  law  still  in  force  can  not  be  prosecuted  after  the  date  on  which 
this  present  law  takes  effect,  unless  it  have  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  this  field. 


,  FINAL   PROVISIONS. 

Only  article.  This  law  will  go  into  force  in  the  whole  Republic  on  July  I,  1892,  and 
from  that  date  the  mining  code  of  November  22,  18S4,  and  the  circular  orders  and  provisiocs 
relating  to  the  same  shall  be  abolished. 

Article  ID  of  the  lav  of  June  6,  1887,  shall  also  be  abolished  from  the  date  of  the  pw- 
mulgation  of  this  law,  *        '    ' 

-^   i.u  ALFREDO  CHAVERO, 

President  of  the  House  of  I^epresentathes. 

^      •"  ;•'"  '  V.  DE  CASTAf^EDA  Y  NAJERA, 

;^oi*.'^'   .  •  '  >,    ;^  ,i  ,1^  President  of  the  Semaie. 

JOS£  M.  GAMBOA, 
■J",  Secretary  of  the  House  of  Representaiwes, 

MARIANO  BARCENA, 

Secretary  ofiki  Semtt* 


f.  l^   #,^;. 
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cder  tKat  the  same  be  printed,  published^  circalated,  tnd  given  /oil  eom- 
alace  of  the  Executive  Goverament  of  the  Union,  in  Mexico,  on  the  4th 

PORFIRIO  DIAZ. 


Mining  Property  Tax. 

(IndoMBe  s  in  Mfayster  Rjran't  report.] 

I  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  articles  relating  to  the  new  mining 
i  established  a  federal  property  tax,  which  shall  consist  of  two  parts — one 
be  paid  once  only  in  stamps  to  be  fixed  to  all  titles  of  mining  property  and 
ch  has  to  be  paid  yearly  for  each  one  of  the  mining  fields  of  which  a  grant 

tax,  the  nuning  field  (^erterunaa)^  or  nnit  of  concession,  shall  be  the  one 
icle  14  of  the  new  mining  law.  Consequently  all  old  and  new  mining 
he  Republic,  whatever  be  their  extent,  shall  be  valued  according  to  this 

DS  of  mining  fields  that  amount  to  one-half  or  more  the  tax  shall  be  paid 
lole  fields,  and  nothing  shall  be  paid  for  the  iiraction  that  is  less  than  one- 

n  the  unprorogable  space  of  time,  counted  from  the  promulgation  of  this 
of  October  of  the  present  year,  every  owner  or  actual  proprietor  of  mines, 
may  have,  shall  be  obliged  to  present  his  documents  to  the  office  of  the 
I  regulations  of  this  law  may  determine,  so  that  the  new  stamps  of  owner- 
nay  be  fixed  to  the  title  and  account  may  be  taken,  for  the  payment  of  the 
1,  of  the  number  of  mining  fields  {pcrienencias)  which  form  the  property, 
gister  being;  opened  for  this  purpose. 

:h  in  future  the  department  of  promotion  will  extend  in  accordance  with 
law  have  to  carry  the  stamps  corresponding  to  the  same.  These  stamps 
by  the  party  receiving  the  grant  and  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  mining 
1)  which  the  grant  contains. 

[»operty  stamps  of  the  mines  shall  be  of  the  value  of  |io,  and  have  to  be 
of  the  pr(^>erty,  one  for  each  mining  field  of  10,000  square  meters.  The 
article  i  is  to  be  followed  as  regards  the  fi-actions. 

tiave  to  be  canceled  by  the  office  of  the  treasury  authorized  to  receive  the 
extended  ^  to  the  30th  of  June  of  the  present  year,  the  department  of  pro- 
those  belonging  to  the  titles  which  are  extended  in  accordance  with  the 

the  1st  of  July  of  the  present  year  all  owners  or  proprietors  of  mines  shall 
the  sum  of  #10  annually  for  each  one  of  the  fields  {per/enendas)  of  which 
ii^)08ed. 

f  the  tax  shall  be  the  same  whatever  is  the  nature  of  the  substance  which 
[i  the  understanding  that  the  mine  has  been  acquired  through  denounce- 
grant  befimpe  the  date  on  which  the  new  mining  law  takes  efi*ect  and  that 
e  acquired  by  grant  and  title  in  accordance  with  the  new  law. 
les  shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  the  annual  contribution  on  mining 
tamps  on  the  titles  of  the  property  which  have  been  expressly  freed  firom 
icts  made  with  the  Executive  Government  in  virtue  of  the  authority  given 
and  approved  by  the  same.  This  exemption  shall  only  last  for  the  time 
ontracty  without  opportunity  for  prorogation. 
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Art.  5.  The  yearly  piopeity  ttx  on  mines  shall  be  paid  in  three  adrance  pftyme 
each  fiscal  year,  this  payment  to  be  made  during  the  first  month  of  each  one-thi 
the  year  in  the  oBice  of  the  treastiry  which  the  regalations  of  this  law  shall  detenn 
which  the  taxpayers  are  obliged  to  go  in  order  to  make  their  payments  without  la 
of  notification  or  any  other  requbite  on  which  they  might  foond  delay  or  excuse. 

Art.  6.  Failure  of  presentation  of  the  title  which  secures  the  possessioo  of 
within  the  time  fixed  in  article  2  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  equal  to  the  amoi 
stamps  which  the  title  has  to  cany  if  the  same  be  presented  within  the  two  montha 
the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed.  For  every  two  months  more  that  the  presenta 
layed  the  holder  shall  incur  a  fine  equal  to  the  amount  of  tbe  stamps. 

The  concealment  of  the  number  of  mining  fields  shall  be  punished  witk  a. fin 
double  the  amount  of  the  stamps  which  the  title  ought  to  have  had  for  the  oonced 
fields  {pertcftendas),  to  which  shall  be  added  double  the  amount  of  the  yeariy  t 
whole  of  the  time  that  the  same  has  not  been  paid.  This  shall  not  interfere  with  1 
criminal  responsibility  to  which  the  concealer  is  liable  and  to  which  he  shall  be  si 
due  lime. 

Failure  to  pay  the  annual  property  tax  within  the  first  month  of  each  one-th 
the  year  shall  cause  the  owner  to  incur  a  fine  amounting  to  50  per  cent  of  the  am 
tax  in  case  he  pay  during  the  second  month. 

If  the  payment  be  made  in  the  third  month,  the  fine  shall  be  equal  to  the  aac 
tax.  When  once  ibis  last-named  space  of  time  has  expired  without  the  tax  and  tl 
lated  fines  being  paid,  the  mining  property  shall  be  lost  to  the  owner  without  reco 
ever.  The  department  of  the  treasury  shall  make  the  corresponding  dedaratioD 
publish  the  same  in  the  official  paper,  so  that  any  other  party  may  petition  for  the  | 

Art.  7.  When  the  owner  of  the  mine  sells  the  same,  he  shall  give  the  respeo 
for  annotation  in  the  register,  and  the  bill  of  sale  which  is  given  shall  carry  the  stas 
according  to  the  stamp  tax,  it  should  have. 

Art.  8.  In  case  it  no  longer  suits  any  person  or  company  to  continue  working 
or  mines  which  he  or  it  may  possess,  the  corresponding  office  of  the  treasury  shall 
in  writing,  so  that  the  tax  may  be  settled  up  to  the  date  of  the  notification  and  the  c 
ing  annotation  be  made  in  the  register. 

ALFREDO  CHAVERO, 

President  of  (he  H<mse  of  Refresen 
V.  DK  CASTAREDA  y  nAjera, 
•  ^  Pnsidentvftke . 

JUAN  BRIBIESCA, 

Secretary  of  the  House  of  Represen 
MARIANO  BARCENA, 

Secretary  of  the , 

Therefore,  I  order  that  the  same  be  printed,  publbhed,  circulated,  and  given 
pliancc. 

Given  in  the  palace  of  the  Executive  Government  of  the  Union,  in  Mexico,  ( 
day  of  June,  1892. 


PORFIRIO 


Regulations  for  Admnistrativb  Proceedinqs  Rbgardimg  Mtmii 

._,_,  _<.    ^._.  [Incloiure  3  in  Minister  Ryan's  report.] 

CHAPTER  I.— OF  AGENTS. 

Arttclk  I.  The  special  agents,  dependent  on  the  department  of  poblic  wod 
pointed  by  said  department  wherever  judged  necessary  according  to  article  16  of  t 
any  mining  districts,  shall  receive  and  transmit  all  petitions  for  mlnhig  1 
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I  K^tbeM  and  9tM  ezenase  all  the  other  ftuctkoa  BMiked  «it  by  the  Uv 

Imoj  doubt  on  the  proper  appUcatioQ  of  the  law,the  ageatt  shall  conpuk  the 

Ucworiu. 

i  tine  of  makins^  the  appointmeDt  the  joriKUelioQ  of  eadi  agwt  shall  be 

1  the  same,  as  well  as  any  ulterior  amendment  thereof,  published  im  the 

Government  official  (vgan. 

:>llowuig  requirements  must  be  complied  with  in  order  to  fill  the  position 

Mrtment,  viz :  The  applicant  must  be  a  Mexican  citizen  in  the  possession 

and  he  must  fill  no  other  Government  position  in  the  State,  territoty,  or 

each  agent  appointed  at  the  several  mining  districts  a  number  d  si^wdtutas 

I  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  business  developed  in  that  district 

tes  must  possess  the  same  qualifications  as  the  agents  themselves  and  will 
r  during  any  temporary  or  permanent  absence,  as  well  as  on  all  oocasioBB 
liment  may  occur,  the  substitute  being  previously  called  upon  by  the  re- 

impediBMnfes  in  the  way  of  agents  shall  be  considered  all  such  as  fcr  the 
forth  in  firaetions  I  to  DC  and  xii  of  article  1132  of  the  commercial  code. 
le  of  death  or  serious  illness  preventing  the  agent  from  notifying  hia  snbsti- 

II  enter  into  the  former's  functions  without  loss  of  time,  giving  the  depait- 
lereof  through  the  mail  or  by  telegraph  where  such  exists. 

sining  agents  shall  give  the  public  due  notice  as  to  their  place  of  business 
thereto,  which  business  shall  not  be  interrupted,  exc^  on  Sundays  and 

gents  shall  receive  no  other  fees  for  their  services  than  those  set  forth  by 
i^  and  in  any  case  not  specified  therein  they  shall  consult  with  the  depait- 
junt  to  be  charged. 

g  the  first  ten  days  of  each  month  the  agent  must  forward  to  the  depart- 
fks  a  detailed  report  of  all  petitions  for  mining  concessions  presented  to 
svions  month. 

CHAFTSR  IL — OP  SXPLORATIONS. 

i  and  every  inhabitant  of  the  Republic  shall  have  the  right  to  carry  on 
OS  on  any  section  of  national  lands,  due  notice  thereof  being  given  the 
ctive  zone  as  prescribed  by  law.  The  notificadon  must  be  tendered  in 
ig  therein  the  limits  of  the  zone  to  be  explored. 

I  return  the  exploring  party  a  copy  of  said  notification,  specifying  tbereon 
it  was  presented  and  warning  the  same  that  in  the  event  of  any  digging 
should  be  done  strictly  in  conformity  with  article  13  of  the  law  and  14  of 

le  explorations  are  to  be  made  on  private  property,  the  exploring  party 
due  permission  from  the  owner  of  the  property  or  his  attorney,  who,  if 
I  give  the  explorer  a  written  statement  specifying  thereon  the  limits  of  the 
yrtd.  This  statement  must  be  presented  to  the  respective  agent,  who,  after 
r  entry  in  the  record,  shall  return  it  to  the  exploring  party,  expressing  the 
m  presented. 

le  owner  of  the  property  or  his  representative  should  fidl  to  grant  the  per- 
the  exploring  party  should  apply  to  the  agent  for  same,  stating  at  the  same 
lierefor.  This  petition  shall  be  presented  by  the  agent  to  the  owner  of  the 
ing  to  protest  within  a  fortnight,  shall  be  understood  to  grant  his  consent 
of  the  aforesaid  fifteen  days  the  agent  shall  adopt  the  proper  proceedings, 
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fixing  at  the  same  time  the  amount  of  security  wikfch  vmm  be  pwahteJ  hyiSi 

party  and  a  term  of  thirty  days  for  presenting  the  same.  The  security  ooce  pi 
agent  sha.i  give  the  explorer  a  Mrritten  acknowledgment,  expressing  thereoD  the  1 
section  to  he  explored. 

Art.  13.  During  a  term  of  three  months,  not  to  be  prorogued,  from  the  date 
Beation,  pennission,  or  administrative  proceedings  referred  to  in  articles  10,  il 
these  regulations  the  agent  shall  admit  of  no  other  petition  for  the  site  of  eiqiloral 
limits  thereof,  than  those  proceeding  from  the  exploring  party. 

Art.  14.  The  exploring  party  or  parties  shall  not  carry  on  the  work  of  expkn 
distance  firom  towns  or  inhabited  places  nearer  than  50  meters  from  the  exterior 
of  public  and  private  buildings  and  outhouses  belonging  thereto.  The  same  di 
be  observed  with  regard  to  any  public  edifice  or  constructiOQ  of  any  kind ;  but  1 
reduced  to  30  meters  from  the  lines  bordering  on  highways,  railroads,  and  canals 
gard  to  fortiBed  places,  no  work  of  exploration  shall  be  carried  on  within  I  kilo 
oned  from  the  outer  lines  of  same. 

CHAPTER  III. — ON  CONCESSIONS. 

Art.  15.  The  petitions  for  concession  of  claims  or  extensions  must  be  present 
cate  to  the  respective  agent.  These  petitions  shall  clearly  express  the  namb< 
wanted,  their  situation  on  the  ground,  and  the  relative  position  of  said  ground  wh 
the  corresponding  municipality,  fixing  the  most  notable  points  of  the  locality  foru 
and  specifying,  at  the  same  time,  the  mineral  substance  to  be  developed.  Shooli 
judge  the  petition  as  lacking  clearness  and  accuracy  on  any  point,  he  shall  have 
question  the  petitioner  in  order  to  obtain  the  same,  all  sudi  information  being  al 
duplicate  petition  and  the  record  of  the  agency  in  the  presence  of  said  petitioner. 
or  inability  on  the  part  of  the  petitioner  to  afford  the  desired  information  shall  be 
in  the  way  of  registering  the  petition  or  sufficient  cause  for  suspending  the  prooec 

Art.  16.  The  agent  shall  admit  no  other  petition  for  the  same  site  nntil  the  dc 
public  works  has  given  its  final  decision  on  the  provision  for  each  petition. 

Art.  17.  On  presentation  of  a  petition  to  the  agent  this  functionary  shall  procee 
the  same  in  the  presence  of  the  petitioner,  stating  on  the  margin  of  both  petitioi 
cate  thereof,  as  well  as  in  the  official  register  duly  authorized  by  the  departmet 
hour,  and  numerical  order  of  presentation,  the  duplicate  being  then  returned  to  th 
The  petition  must  be  registered  strictly  in  the  order  of  dates  and  hour  of  day  pre 
ing  DO  space  in  blank  between  the  inscriptions. 

Art.  18.  In  the  event  of  two  or  more  petitions  for  claims  or  extensions  on  tl 
being  presented  at  the  same  time,  the  decision  shall  be  cast  by  lots. 

Art.  19.  Within  three  days  following  the  presentation  of  a  petition  for  a 
mining  claims  the  agent  shall  appoint  a  titled  expert  or,  if  such  is  not  to  be  found 
surveyor  to  take  the  measurements  and  draw  the  plans  of  the  claims  and  extensio 
expressing  clearly  thereon  the  monuments  marking  said  cldms,  as  well  as  those 
claims  within  an  area  of  loo  meters  all  around.  The  agent  may  appoint  the  si 
gested  by  the  petitioner,  provided  said  surveyor  meet  all  the  requirements  prescri 

Art.  20.  Within  the  next  eight  days  following  the  appointment  referred  to  in  tl 
article  the  surveyor  must  communicate  with  the  respective  agent,  stating  whether 
the  appointment  or  otherwise.  If  ui  the  first  case,  he  should  also  state  that  arrani 
been  concluded  between  himself  and  the  petitioner  as  to  the  amount  of  fees  to  b 
The  agent  shall  thereupon  make  the  proper  entry  in  the  respective  provision. 

At  the  request  of  the  petitioner,  the  agent  may  extend,  on  one  single  occasion, tl 
period  of  eight  days  to  another  eight. 

Art.  21.  On  making  the  entry  referred- to  in  the  foregoing  article  the  agent 
period  not  exceeding  sixty  days  for  the  presentation  of  drawings  referred  to  in  ail 
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s  explanatory  report  by  the  surveyor;  the  a^fent  shall  then  proceed  to  draw 
duplicate  containing  the  following  data : 

ition,  specifying  in  a  dear  and  precise  manner  the  name  and  dwelling  of  the 
le  nomerical  order  of  the  corre^>onding  title, 
ae,  residence,  and  acceptance  of  the  surveyor  appointed, 
ice  that,  within  a  period  not  to  exceed  four  months  from  the  date  of  said  ex- 
ponding  title  shall  be  finally  substantiated  at  the  respective  agency, 
le  note  shall  be  published  in  the  bulletins  fixed  on  the  exterior  of  each  agency, 
mishing  the  revenue  stamps  necessary  for  said  publication.    The  notice  shall 
olletin  boards  for  a  period  of  one  month,  due  entry  thereof  being  made  in  the 
Ue. 

y  of  the  notice  shall  be  handed  the  petitioner^  who,  at  his  own  expense  and 
forty  days  after  the  date  of  said  notice,  shall  have  the  same  published  three 
3  in  the  official  paper  of  the  respective  State,  territory,  or  federal  district, 
issues  must  be  delivered  at  the  agency  by  the  petitioner,  in  order  to  have  the 

0  the  corresponding  titie. 

le  publication  of  the  notice,  as  stated  in  the  previous  article,  shall  serve  as 
such  as  may  deem  themselves  justified  in  protesting  against  the  concession  of 
[uestion. 

1  making  the  entry  refeired  to  in  artide  20  the  agent  shall  hand  the  expert  a 
'  his  i^)pointment,  which  must  close  with  warning  that  whosoever  may  resist 
[ecution  of  any  work  undertaken  by  the  expert  shall  make  himself  liable  to 
ablished  in  article  904  of  the  penal  code  of  the  federal  district  or  the  law  of  the 

lould  the  experts  meet  any  opposition  or  positive  resutance  in  the  executkm 

article,  they  may  call  the  local  authorities  to  their  assistance. 

le  experts  shall  pay  due  attention  to  all  remarks  offered  by  the  petitioner,  as  well 

have  opposed  or  may  oppose  the  petition;  but  they  shall  reserve  their  views 
IT  the  written  report  referred  to  in  article  21,  the  presentation  of  which,  within 
in  stipulated,  shall  be  for  the  sole  account  and  responsilnlity  of  said  surveyor, 
mages  that  may  spring  fipom  the  nondelivery  of  said  reports  and  maps. 
[>po6ition  to  the  concession  of  a  petition  for  any  of  the  following  reasons  shall 
d  during  the  four  months  stipulated  in  clause  3  of  article  21,  tIz: 
lissent  of  the  property-owner, 
nvasion  or  trespass  on  adjacent  claims  or  extensioat. 
-  righlB  or  petition  of  the  claims  of  extensions  solicited. 
Q  receipt  of  a  protest  to  any  petition  the  agent  shall  notify  the  petitioner,  by 
ten  notice  placed  on  the  bulletin  boards  during  three  consecutire  days,  express- 
!  names  of  the  claimant  and  opponent  respectively,  as  well  as  the  numerical 
responding  titie  wherein  due  entry  shall  be  made  of  said  publication. 
Lve  in  the  event  of  the  petitioner  notifying  the  agent  that  he  desists  from  his 

shall  have  the  of^MXient's  protest  preserved  on  file  until  the  surveyor's  report 
resented. 

a  presentation  of  these  documents  the  agent  shall  proceed  to  call  a  meeting 
o  take  place  within  the  next  fifteen  days,  publishing  said  summons  on  the 
(  during  three  consecutive  days  and  expressing  the  number  of  the  provision, 
irties,  and  date  and  time  of  day  appointed  for  the  meeting.  At  this  meeting 
gent's  misnon  to  bring  about  a  compromise  between  the  dissenting  parties,  in 
egal  complications.  Of  all  these  particulars  due  entry  shall  be  made  in  the 
sion. 

'  the  opposition  should  spring  from  the  landowner  and  the  expert's  report 
t  indications  of  mineral  deposits  on  the  surface  or  any  explorations  in  said 
ent  shall  carry  the  administrative  proceedings  on  the  provision  to  a  condnsion. 
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so  that  the  departnent  may  isme  die  proper  title  in  fevor  of  die  petitioner,  siBoe 
ing  to  articles  7  and  1 1  of  the  law,  is  either  simply  aocomtable  for  the  nndei^gro 
apon  or  otherwise  leaves  to  the  jorisdicdoD  of  the  coorts  the  extensioo  and  app 
the  surface  occupied  by  the  miner.  At  the  condosion  of  these  prooeedngs,  wi 
duly  placed  on  record,  the  agent  shall  notify  the  parties  that  they  aie  atHbextylo 
to  the  usual  tribunals,  according  to  article  30  of  the  law. 

Art.  51 .  In  any  other  of  the  exposition  cases  emimerated  in  article  26,  sbo 
be  umuccessfu  1  in  bringing  the  parties  to  a  compromise,  he  shall  at  once  suspend  a 
ceedings  and  deliver  the  respective  provision  to  the  petitioner,  who,  on  hb  own 
and  within  a  reasonable  term  appointed  l^  the  agency,  must  present  It  befan  th 
ing  local  judge  of  first  instance. 

Art.  32.  If  any  reasonable  opposition  based  on  causes  not  provided  tin- 
should  be  produced,  the  agent  shall  simply  afiix  the  same  to  the  correspoodi 
without  suspending  the  proceedmgs  on  this  account. 

Art.  33.  In  the  event  of  any  opposition  being  made  after  the  delivery  of  I 
maps  and  report,  but  before  the  expiration  of  the  four  months  sdpolated  in  dan 
J  I,  the  proceedings  lefeiied  to  in  articles  99  to  3a  shall  be  ooodmied  without 
This  is  the  only  instance  (aside  iiom  the  remission  to  the  tribonab)  where  tl 
lei  ay  the  subs^tantiation  of  the  provisions  for  thirty-five  days  after  the  said  four 
/ided  the  opposition  be  made  within  tweaty  days  of  the  eKptration  of  the  abo 
four  months. 

Art.  34.  If  the  four  months  referred  to  in  article  26  should  have  transpirec 
opposition  being  made,  or  in  the  event  referred  to  In  articles  30  and  32,  or  di 
vision  be  returned  by  the  tribunals  with  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  pedtioner 
strictly  enjoined  to  forward  to  the  department  of  public  works,  within  the  nexi 
following  and  under  registered  cover,  copies  of  the  provision  and  maps,  unless 
should  undertake  to  be  the  bearer  of  those  docnmei*U,  hi  which  case  the  agei 
lue  notice  thereof  to  the  department. 

Art.  35.  The  petitioner  shall  furnish  the  agency  with  the  amount  of  reven 
:}uired  for  issuing  the  title.  The  stamps  shall  accompany  the  copies  of  provisi 
forwarded  the  department  under  registered  cover  and  will  be  returned,  through 
the  petitioner  if  the  department  should  disapprove  the  provision  and  conseqneo 
title.  If  the  {letitioner  should  so  desire  it,  he  may  appoint  the  party  who  mm 
stamps  at  the  department 

Art.  36.  Any  omission  cr  neglect  in  presenting  the  pedtians,  fhmidnng  1 
printed  notices,  payment  of  fees,  cr  nonappearance  at  the  meetings,  and,  in  gc 
requirement  mentioned  m  this  chapter,  impntable  to  the  daimaint  or  the  epp( 
tively,  shall  imply,  on  the  part  of  the  former,  the  relinquishing  of  all  claims  a» 
and,  on  the  latter,  that  he  desists  from  his  oppoaidon,  and  consequcndy  ackn 
legality  of  the  petitbtter*s  claims. 

Art.  37.  After  due  consideradon  and  approval  of  the  provision  by  the  dc 
proper  title  shall  be  issued  and  forwarded  to  the  agent,  who  must  deliver  th 
petitioner,  witli  a  copy  of  the  maps  duly  stamped  by  the  department  of  publi 
department  furnishing  that  of  finance  with  a  detailed  report  on  the  concession  g 

Should  the  provision  meet  the  disapproval  of  the  department,  the  agent  shi 
thereof,  in  order  that  any  errors  or  deficiencies  may  be  rectified  within  the  term 
the  department,  provided  said  errors  or  deficiencies  are  not  chaigeable  to  the  pel 
agent  himself,  in  which  case  a  different  course  shall  be  adopted  in  acoofdaaoe  n 
of  the  law.      ^ 

chapter  IV. — GENERAL  LAWS. 

Art.  38.  The  work  to  be  performed  on  the  ground  by  the  expert,  according 
must  conform  wIEb  the  scientific  proceedings,  in  order  to  obtain  the  horiiontal  '. 
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laims  and  the  angles  made  by  same  with  the  trne  meridian.  To  this  end  the 
Tmine  the  magnetic  deviation  of  the  compass  if  this  instrument  is  used  to 
ction  sides.  The  expert  shall  mark  some  of  the  vortices  in  the  perimeter  by 
lent  monuments  on  the  ground,  gathering  all  the  necessaty  information  be- 
verify  said  measurements  when  desired. 

hall  designate  upon  the  ground  the  spots  where  the  monomentt  onght  to  be 
^  forth  in  article  41. 

e  maps  of  the  respective  claims  must  be  neatly  and  accurately  drawn  on  strong 
ter  preservation  of  said  documents.  The  copies  thereof  may  be  produced  on 
lie  maps  must  be  made  in  proportion  to  the  object  of  the  maps  in  decimals, 
f  die  sides  in  meters,  the  direction  of  same  with  regard  to  the  true  meridian, 
1  of  the  compass  at  the  time  of  taking  the  observations,  and,  lastly,  the  area 
hectares. 

e  selection  and  survey  of  the  claims  upon  the  ground  confer  no  rights  to  the 
ne,  but  shall  serve  simply  to  show  the  limits  embraced  in  the  mining  conces- 
d.  For  the  final  acquisition  of  the  surface  required  by  the  petitioner  for  the 
tus  mining  concession  or  that  covering  the  total  area  of  his  claims  he  must 
ith  the  owner  of  the  property  by  means  of  purchase  or  otherwise  present  an 
e  corresponding  tribunal  for  the  expropriation  of  said  ground,  as  prescribed 
he  law. 
e  monuments  to  be  fixed  on  the  ground  must  meet  the  following  require- 

isition  must  be  permanent,  as  they  are  intended  to  mark  spots  not  to  be 
as  the  concession  for  the  claims  undergoes  no  modification.  Their  construe- 
i,  and  they  shall  be  kept  in  good  repair. 

mt  number  of  them  shall  be  erected  in  the  most  convenient  places,  so  that 
Dument  the  preeedii^  as  well  as  the  following  one  may  easily  be  seen.  Care 
to  distingnish  the  same  in  shs^,  color,  or  any  other  characteristic  mark  from 
claims. 

e  concessionaires  of  mining  claims  shall  not  overstep  the  limits  marked  in 
concessions  (as  prescribed  by  article  8  of  the  law),  except  in  the  event  of 
ting  near  their  property,  due  petition  for  the  extension  thereof  being  pre- 
L  to  the  respective  agefat,  who  shall  proceed  in  this  case  exactly  in  the  same 
aibed  in  these  regulations  for  the  concession  of  mining  claims.  The  like 
ad(^ted  in  the  substantiation  of  petitions  for  the  ratification  of  claims, 
e  possession  of  a  legal  concession  is  indispensable  for  the  operation  or  de- 
mineral  substances  enumerated  in  article  3  of  the  law.  Therefore,  no  man- 
ing  to  the  development  of  mines  or  deposits  of  said  substances,  whether  on 
derground,  shall  be  allowed  without  the  same  being  protected  by  means  of 
!to  duly  registered. 

i  petitions  of  concession  for  the  development  of  any  substance  not  enumer- 
of  the  law  shall  be  rejected,  the  development  of  said  substance  according 
i  same  law  being  the  exclusive  right  of  the  landholder, 
compliance  with  clause  4  of  article  12  of  the  law,  a  petition  for  the  cor- 
le  accompanied  by  a  horizontal  projection  and  profile  of  the  adit,  reduced  to 
(dmal  scale,  and  all  other  particulars  that  may  be  deemed  pertinent  thereto, 
id  to  the  respective  agent.  Said  agent  shall  forward  to  the  department  the 
Kition  and  maps,  together  with  his  report  on  the  subject. 
ent,  on  receipt  of  these  documents  and  all  further  information  that  may  be 
y,  shall  proceed  to  render  its  decision. 

e  owner  of  mining  claims  who  should  be  refused  the  consent  of  the  party 
Kler  the  l^;al  service  shall  present  to  the  department  (in  compliance  with 

^6 — xo. 
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cUnse  19  of  trtide  12  of  the  law)  the  corresponding  protest  in  the  fonn  of  a  petition  cm- 
bracing  all  the  necessaiy  infonnatioo  on  the  subject. 

The  d^MTtment,  in  confonnity  with  the  agent's  report  thereon  and  preykms  hearing 
granted  the  dissenting  party  or  his  attomej,  shall  render  its  dedsioo  within  the  period  pre- 
viously established  for  that  purpose. 

Art.  47.  If  the  petitioner  or  the  party  who  ought  to  render  the  senrice  referred  to  in 
clause  19  of  article  12  of  the  law  should  deem  the  department's  judgment  unftrorable  to  bis 
l^al  rights  and  interesU,  he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  appeal  fixxn  this  dedsioo  to  that  of  the 
respective  judge,  provided  said  appeal  be  made  within  two  months  from  the  date  of  the  ad- 
ministrative decision. 

Art.  48.  In  places  within  the  Republic  not  embraced  in  the  jurisdiction  of  a  mining  agent 
the  petition  for  concessions,  as  well  as  the  notices  and  concessions  themselves,  shall  be  pre> 
sented  to  the  postmaster  of  the  locality,  who  shall  file  said  documents,  expressing  thereon  the 
date  and  tune  of  day  presented,  and  shall  notify  the  department  of  public  works  through  the 
mail  and  by  wire  where  such  means  are  obtainable. 

Art.  49.  The  postmaster  shall  receive  and  file  the  petitions  for  concessions  or  the  000- 
cessions  themselves  only  in  such  cases  where  his  residence  lies  beyond  the  jurisdictioo  of  any 
mining  agent 

Art.  50.  The  deportment  of  public  works  shall  publish  in  the  Diario  Oficlal,  the  federal 
official  paper,  every  six  months,  the  number  of  titles  issued  during  that  period. 

Art.  51.  The  special  book  referred  to  in  artide  25  of  the  law  shall  be  kept  by  sudi  par- 
ties as  are  designated  in  article  18  of  the  commercial  code,  in  the  manner  prescribed  for  in 
said  code,  chapter  i,  title  11,  book  i. 

Art.  52.  It  is  the  right  of  every  individual  to  inscribe  his  titles  for  foture  concessions  or 
actual  propel  ty  in  the  commerdal  registers,  as  sanctioned  by  article  36  of  the  comnerdal 
code,  in  such  cases  where  the  proper  register  is  not  kept. 

Art.  53.  It  is  compulsory  for  all  mining  corporations,  as  well  as  for  the  creditors  thereof, 
to  register  all  their  transactions,  as  stipulated  in  articles  25  of  the  law  and  5  of  the  by-laws^ 

Art.  54.  All  mining  corporations  are  obliged  to  register  the  location  of  their  minii^ 
claims,  as  wdl  as  the  residence  or  residences  of  the  company,  at  the  dq>artment  or  judicial 
district 

Art.  55.  If,  through  the  extension  of  claims  or  other  causes,  any  doubts  should  arise  re- 
garding the  place  where  the  registering  should  be  effected,  in  acccnxlance  with  the  fxevious 
artide,  the  department  of  public  works  shall  render  its  dedaion  thereon,  communicating  the 
same  to  that  of  finance. 

CHAPTER  V. — BY-LAWS. 

Art.  I.  The  agents  shall  receive  in  the  strictest  numerical  order,  as  per  inventory 
thereof,  all  the  provisions  found  in  the  present  mining  deputations  or  offices  in  place  of  same, 
on  taking  possession  of  them,  and  all  provisions  pending  resolution  shall  be  given  due  course, 
as  prescribed  in  artide  i,  title  v,  of  the  law. 

Art.  2.  All  claims  in  the  course  of  publication  shall  be  placed  on  the  bulletin  boards 
after  the  agent  has  duly  complied  with  the  prescription  expressed  in  article  21,  said  notice 
being  again  published  in  the  official  paper  referred  to  in  the  last-mentioned  article. 

Art.  3.  When  the  provisions  of  denouncement  have  been  duly  advertised,  though  the 
appointment  of  the  expert  should  be  still  pending,  the  agent  shall  proceed  exactly  as  in  the 
case  of  a  new  petition  for  concession,  without  making  a  new  entry  in  the  register. 

Art.  4.  With  regard  to  provisions  where  the  surveyor  has  been  appointed  but  has  not  as 
yet  presented  the  maps  and  report,  the  agent  shall  proceed  in  like  maimer  as  in  the  case  of 
new  petitions,  without  making  a  new  entry  in  the  register. 

Art.  5.  With  regard  to  provisions  where  the  maps  and  report  have  been  duly  presented, 
the  agent  shall  proceed  to  draw  a  note  in  duplicate  containing  the  following: 

(i)  Copy  of  the  petition,  dearly  expressing  thereon  name  and  residence  of  die  pelitioDer 
and  numerical  order  of  the  corresponding  document 
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ifs  report. 

at  a  term  not  to  exceed  two  months  from  the  date  of  said  note  will  be  allowed 

don  of  the  corresponding  provision  at  the  agency. 

le  erent  of  provisions  on  denouncement,  where  any  opposition  should  have 

elivery  of  the  mi^  and  report,  the  agent  shall  proceed  in  accordance  with 

required,  as  prescribed  m  articles  28  to  32. 

i  regard  to  provisions  where  any  oppositloQ  may  have  been  produced,  the 

1  report  being  delivered,  or  where  the  opposition  takes  place  within  the  two 

I  in  article  5  of  these  by-laws,  the  proceedings  shall  be  analogous  to  those 

;2,  the  agencies  having  the  right  to  the  thirty-five  days'  extension  granted  in 

same  proceedings  (as  in  articles  27  to  32)  shall  be  adopted  with  r^ard  to 
;oing  the  twenty  days'  probation  expressed  in  article  78  of  the  mining  code 
1884.    The  agents,  in  their  administradve  capacity,  can  not  render  their 
me  nuumer  and  spirit  as  the  corresponding  tribunal. 

le  expiration  of  the  two  noonths  referred  to  in  article  5  of  these  by-laws,  or 
ided  for  in  article  34,  the  agents  shall  proceed  in  conformity  with  the  pre- 
.  article. 

this  one  occasion  the  three  days  stipulated  in  article  19  shall  begin  to  count 
t  the  agent  shall  announce  that  the  office  and  business  pertaining  thereto 
ublic 

this  be  printed,  published,  and  circulated  for  the  fulfillment  thereof 
palace  of  the  executive  power  of  the  Union,  Mexico,  June  25, 1892. 

PORFIRIO  DIAZ. 


LIF7  FOR  THE  PAYMENT  OF  FeES  TO  THE  MINING  AGBNTS. 

[Indoeure  4  in  Minister  Ryan's  report.] 

a8crq>tions  in  the  notice  or  in  the  concession  of  explorations  referred  to  in 

[  of  the  "  regulations  or  legal  proceedings  r^arding  mining  "  and  the  cor- 

in  the  records,  $1. 

roceedings  on  each  concession  of  exploration  referred  to  in  article  12  of 

nd  entry  thereof,  $2, 

tering  each  petition  of  mining  concession,  or  extension  thereof,  or  rectifica- 

l  entry  in  the  records,  $1, 

ublications,  memorials,  and  notes  on  provisions,  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  for 

fraction  thereof,  besides  10  cents  for  the  title-page  covering  the  documents 

ranscription,  checking,  and  l^;alization  of  testimonies,  certificates,  and  other 

i  of  ^i  for  each  one  hundred  lines  or  fi^ction  thereof.     For  the  search  of  a 

other  document  firom  the  archives,  ^i.     When  the  solicitor  can  not  fiimish 

the  subject  and  documents  of  over  a  year's  date  must  be  searched,  |i  for 

evised. 

r  kilometer  traversed  in  any  direction  for  the  prosecution  of  any  transaction 

th  his  office,  25  cents. 

linations  of  any  kind,  whether  on  the  interior  or  exterior,  ^5. 

ections,  visits,  or  examinations  of  underground  works,  $$  for  every  100 

nr  fraction  thereof  and  $$  for  the  corresponding  report. 

ppearance  at  meetings  not  exi  ceding  an  hour  in  duration  #3,  and  ^i  more 

;tra  or  firactk>n  thereof. 

FERNANDEZ  LEAL. 
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COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRIES  OF  BELGIUM. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  UNCOLN,  OF  ANTWERP, 

From  the  annual  report  for  the  year  1891  just  published  by  the  board  of 
trade  of  this  city  I  am  enabled  to  make  the  following  report  concerning  the 
industries  and  commerce  of  Belgium : 

FOREIGN   COBfMERCE. 

The  official  statistics  of  the  commercial  movement  of  Belgium  with  for- 
eign countries  shows  an  increase  in  imports  of  9  per  cent  and  an  increase  in 
exports  of  6  per  cent  over  1890.  The  total  imports  were  t>547,ooo,ooo 
francs  and  the  total  exports  1,312,000,000  francs. 

Among  the  most  important  increases  in  imports  must  be  noted  that  of 
wheat  and  great  barley,  the  importations  of  these  products  amounting  to 
106,000,000  francs.  This  increase  is  due  to  the  excessively  bad  crops  which 
have  prevailed  throughout  central  Europe. 

There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  exportation  of  arms,  locomotives, 
engines,  and  carriages  for  steam  railways  and  tramways. 

The  maritime  movement  shows  the  entry  of  7,403  ships  whose  total 
tonnage  was  6,126,920  tons,  against  7,395  ships  in  1890  whose  total  ton- 
nage was  5, 774*672  tons.  The  departures  were  7,393  ships  whose  total 
tonnage  was  6,044,985  tons,  against  7,382  ships  in  1890  whose  total  ton- 
nage was  5,800,732  tons. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  agricultural  report  b  most  unsatisfactory.  The  country  has  suffered 
seriously  through  the  bad  crops.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  great  barley  fell 
far  below  the  average  crop  per  hectare,  while  oats  only  yielded  an  average 
crop. 

INDUSTRIES. 

Breweries. — ^In  1891  the  total  number  of  breweries  in  operation  in  Bel- 
gium was  2,832,  an  increase  of  46  over  the  preceding  year.  The  total  con- 
sumption of  beer  in  this  country  was  estimated  at  over  1,000,000,000  liters. 
The  importation  of  German  and  English  beers  has  decreased  from  61,371 
hectoliters  in  1889  and  55,286  hectoliters  in  1890  to  52,973  hectoliters  in 
1 89 1,  thus  showing  that  the  art  of  brewing  foreign  beers  has  largely  devel- 
oped in  this  country.  The  native  beers  are  slowly  losing  ground  in  public 
favor  and  giving  way  to  German-brewed  beers,  although  some  of  the  native 
beers  are  very  good  and  v«y  cheap.  The  exportations  were  insignificant, 
amounting  to  about  6,000  or  7,000  hectoliters  only.  In  the  province  of 
Antwerp  283  breweries  were  in  operation,  2  more  than  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  internal-revenue  tax  on  beer  yielded  i4>905, 554.71  francs,  or 
130,078.34  francs  less  than  in  1890,  showing  that,  although  more  breweries 
were  in  operation,  less  beer  was  brewed. 
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t  Niel,  on  the  Rupel,  700  men  are  employed  in  the  brick- 
annual  production  is  estimated  at  40,000,000  bricks,  10,000,- 
and  4,000,000  floor  tiles.  These  are  exported  to  nearly  all 
orld.  The  wages  paid  to  the  workmen  vary  firom  1.50  to  2 
u 

J  production  of  coal  in  this  country  was  199865,345  tons, 
960  tons  in  1890. 

—During  the  year  1891  the  diamond  trade  was  extremely 
lope  for  a  renewal  of  business  activity  was  unrealized.  With 
»f  some  orders  from  the  United  States  executed  by  a  few  firms 
;uliar  fisu:ilities,  business  was  extremely  difficult — so  much  so 
le  diamond-cutting  establishments  remained  inactive  during 
t  of  the  year.  Work  being  so  little  in  demand,  many  cutters 
d  their  trade,  while  some  have  started  business  on  their  own 
ncreasing  the  competition.  This  has  caused  a  fall  in  the 
amonds.  The  rough  diamond,  with  the  exception  of  slight 
s  remained  at  about  the  same  price.  On  the  whole,  the  out- 
amond  industry  and  commerce  is  dark,  and  more  especially 
n  general  remains  quiet.  The  amount  of  exportations  to  the 
n  1891  was  I51I1O54,  against  1403,862  in  1890,  an  increase 

— ^There  were  264  distilleries  in  operation  during  the  year 

nee  of  Antwerp  participating  to  the  extent  of  more  than  one- 

uantity  of  liquor  produced  with  11  distilleries  engaged.     In 

^rtation  of  liquors  amounted  to  9,998  hectoliters,  against 

aad  20,778  in  1889,  showing  a  steady  diminution,  which  is 

a  regrettable  loss  to  the  industrial,  commercial,  and  maritime 

country.     On  the  other  hand,  the  importation  of  liquors  has 

)ly  increased,  the  treasury  having  realized  in  duties  1,565,733 

1,468,657  francs  in  1890.     The  largest  increase  in  importa- 

from  France.     The  internal  revenue  on  domestic  liquors 

treasury  37,3151778  francs. 

fctctories. — Although  the  sale  of  rice  starch  has  been  very 
ices  have  been  unremunerative.  Broken  rice,  the  raw  mate- 
)  the  manufacture  of  rice  starch,  was  relatively  dear,  and,  by 
sharp  competition  in  the  manufactured  article,  the  price  of 
lot  keep  up  with  the  advance  in  price  of  the  raw  material, 
ance  on  starch  having  been  raised  from  14  francs  to  18  francs 
ams,  makes  business  with  that  country  impossible ;  and  the, 
Lcturers,  in  order  not  to  lose  their  French  customers,  will  be 
blish  factories  in  France. 

—This  industry  is  suffering  from  foreign  competition,  since 
llowed  to  enter  free  of  duty,  while  the  same  product  from  the 
\  taxed  in  Germany  and  the  duty  in  France  is  actually  pro- 
il  within  a  few  years  raw  rice,  or  rice  only  partially  husked,  was 
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exported  to  Europe  and  was  husked,  pealed,  and  glazed  in  the  Europea 
mills,  from  whence  markets  were  found  throughout  Europe  and  in  coi 
not  producing  rice.  Of  late  years,  however,  this  has  totally  changed, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  European  rice  mills.  The  exporters  at  Ran 
having  changed  their  factories,  produce  *' white  rice,"  called  **J 
quality,"  which  they  sell  by  entire  cargoes  to  the  different  ports  of 
America,  the  Levant,  and  elsewhere.  The  exporter  is  therefore  much 
independent,  and  thus  realizes  a  higher  price  for  the  raw  article.  ''. 
most  unfavorable,  and  it  is  feared  that  this  competition  will  crush  the  a« 
and  interests  of  European  rice  mills. 

Shipbuilding, — The  Soci6t6  Cockerill  constructed  in  1892  the  foil 
vessels :  Two  steamboats  for  the  Kongo,  2  pontoons  for  Russia,  i  ti 
for  Brazil,  1  tugboat  for  the  Soci^t6  Cockerill,  i  tugboat  for  Alg< 
transport  of  100  tons  for  the  Kongo,  i  lighter  for  Brazil,  i  lighter  1 
Soci^te  des  Produits  du  Congo,  i  canal  tugboat  for  the  Willebroeck 
I  tugboat  for  breaking  ice  for  the  city  of  Antwerp,  and  i  steamboat  i 
Katango  Company  (Kongo).  The  average  number  of  workmen  em 
was  319.  The  wages  paid  varied  from  15  cents  for  apprentices  to  $1 
men  per  diem. 

Sugar-refining, — The  total  number  of  refineries  in  activity  in  184 
100,  against  118  in  1890.  The  exportation  of  sugar  to  the  United 
from  Antwerp  amounted  to  ^2,240,948,  an  increase  over  1890  of  1 1,5^ 
The  McKinley  bill,  in  admitting  free  all  sugar  under  No.  16  Dutch  stj 
in  color,  has  increased  the  consumption  of  sugar  by  363,000  tons.  1 
exported  to  the  United  States  331,000  tons. 

Sulphur-refining, — One  refinery  only  exists  in  this  district,  and  ic 
it  imported  5,998  tons  of  crude  sulphur  from  Sicily.  The  refined  pro 
obtained  by  the  sublimation  of  the  crude  Sicilian  sulphur,  and  the 
manufactured  by  this  establishment  is  preferred  in  the  foreign  m 
Nearly  all  the  refined  sulphur  is  exported. 

Wool-combing, — In  the  wool-combing  establishment  at  Hoboken  b 
in  1891  was  most  difficult,  a  state  of  affairs  brought  about  by  the  fiiu 
the  supply  of  the  raw  material  was  far  greater  than  the  demand  for  the 
uct.  The  factory  employed  700  men  and  women,  to  whom  were  paid 
amounting  to  560,000  francs. 

Centent  and  paper. — The  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  and 
forms  two  of  the  most  important  industries  of  this  province,  but  up 
present  moment  no  report  has  come  to  hand  concerning  them. 

The  Soci^t^  Niel-on-Rupel  and  North's  Portland  Cement  Wo: 
Beerse,  both  of  this  consular  district,  are  continually  shipping  Portia: 
ment  to  the  United  States.  The  shipments  of  Portland  cement  to  the  1 
States  in  1891  amounted  to  ^243,792.46.  Over  345  tons  of  paper  w< 
ported  from  Antwerp  to  the  United  States,  and  the  total  exportatioi 
this  port  of  paper  amounted  to  17,182  tons.  It  is  to  be  regretted  t 
the  moment  no  fuller  report  of  these  two  important  industries 
tained. 
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r. — The  following  table  shows  the  development  of  the  railroad 
1835  to  the  end  of  1891: 


Year. 


Sute. 

Private. 

Kilomelers . 

Kilometers. 

20 

334 

3a 

625 

373 

749 

981 

869 

9,028 

2,662 

1,341 

3.309 

1,261 

3,350 

1,276 

Total. 


Kilometers. 
ao 

366 
898 

i»730 

2,897 

4,003 
4,470 
4,526 


NAVIGATION. 

^nal  merchant  service  of  Belgium  on  the  31st  of  December,  1891, 
;  ships,  of  which  9  were  sailing  vessels  and  46  steamers.  The 
)  was  78,799  tons. 

GEORGE  F.  LINCOLN, 

Consul. 
States  Consulate, 

Antwerp^  August  20^  i8g2. 


BUTTER   AND   BUTTERINE    IN    JAPAN. 

REPORT  BV  CONSUL  SMITH ERS,  OF  OSAKA  AND  NIOGO. 

amount  of  butter  imported  into  Hiogo  during  the  year  amounted 
unds,  valued  at  5,531  silver  yen,*  and  comes  mainly  from  the 
;s  and  France.  The  total  amount  imported  into  the  whole 
unted  to  173,253  pounds,  valued  at  53,109  silver  yen,  of  which 
ds  were  imported  from  the  United  States  and  45,829  pounds 
I  fancy  a  quantity  of  that  imported  at  Yokohama  eventually 
down  here. 

3n  to  this  a  large  quantity  of  fresh  butter  is  manufactured  here 
and  is  preferred  to  that  in  tins,  which,  in  turn,  is  used  almost 
ooking  purposes.  Of  the  latter  the  style  of  package  used  is  the 
can,  ranging  from  i  to  5  pounds,  and  the  ruling  quotation,  as 
n  Messrs.  Langfeldt  &  Co.,  of  this  port,  is  from  50  to  65  seny 


E.  J.  SMITHERS, 

Consul, 


States  Consulate, 
Osaka  arid  Hiogo^  August  6,  i8p2. 


*  1  yens:69.9  cents. 


fioo  sen=i  yen. 
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COMMERCE   OF  ANTWERP. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  LINCOLN, 
IMPORTS. 

Coffee. — ^In  1891  there  were  imix)rted  into  Antwerp  31,107,709  ki 
of  coffee,  or  591,783  bales  and  435  casks,  17,422  bales  of  which  were  ii 
from  the  United  States.  This  amount  shows  a  decrease  from  the  i 
tions  of  1890  of  177,848  bales  and  255  casks. 

Cocoa. — The  total  importation  of  cocoa  was  18,779  bales,  an 
over  1 89 1  of  2,144  bales.*  Six  hundred  and  eighty-five  bales  were  ii 
from  New  York,  showing  a  falling  off  since  i88o  of  921  bales,  viz: 
there  were  imported  from  New  York  1,706  bales;  in  1890,  1,631 
and  in  1891,  only  685  bales.     The  largest  importation  of  cocoa  w 
France,  viz,  5,990  bales. 

Cereals, — In  1891  cereals  were  imported  as  folloi^'s;  Wheat,  18, 
hectoliters;  rye,  1,341,089  hectoliters;  barley,  2,052,570  hectoliter 
1,486,819  hectoliters;  maize,  2,539,402  hectoliters;  total,  25,454,^ 
toliters.  This  is  an  increase  of  4,500,000  hectoliters  over  1890,  an 
have  been  still  greater  had  not  the  exportation  of  cereals  from  Russ 
prohibited. 

Flmir, — Of  flour  506,908  sacks  were  imported  in  1891,  against 
sacks  in  1890.  There  were  234,585  sacks  imported  from  the  Unitec 
showing  an  increase  over  1890  of  122,779  sacks. 

Cotton, — ^The  season  of  1891  has  not  been  of  great  import 
many  large  houses  have  preferred  to  operate  in  foreign  markets  inste 
home.  The  price  of  American  cotton  fell  20  per  cent  and  that  ol 
cotton  10  per  cent,  making  American  middling  cotton  valued  at  5 
per  50  kilograms  at  Antwerp,  and  Oomra  and  DhoUerah  at  43^  fr 
50  kilograms.  There  were  340,319  bales  imported  into  Antwerp  i 
or  65,042  less  than  in  1890,  or  50,000  bales  less  than  in  1889.  ^ 
340,319  bales,  84,281  came  from  the  United  States,  213,154  from  In 
the  balance  from  sundry  European  ports.  The  result  of  official  com 
made  between  American  and  Indian  cottons  in  the  Madras  Presii 
that  the  cultivation  has  greatly  increased  and  that  the  fields  are  mu 
carefully  looked  after  there  than  heretofore. 

Hemp. — The  total  importation  of  hemp  in  1891  was  31,578  bale 
of  which  were  imported  from  New  York  and  Boston.  A  steady  in 
shown  in  the  importation  of  this  article  from  the  United  States, 
1870,  none;  1880,  25  bales;  1889,  154  bales;  1890,  1,912  bales 
1,981  bales. 

Honey, — ^The  importation  of  honey  from  the  United  States  shows 
increase  since  1875,  ^*'  ^^  iS75>  54  tierces;  1880,  882  tierces 
1,739  tierces;   1891,  1,924  tierces.      The  total   importation  in  i^ 
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against  4,006  tierces  for  the  preceding  year.  The  largest  im- 
;  from  New  York  and  the  next  largest  from  France  (798  tierces). 
ows  with  736  tierces,  England  with  411  tierces,  and  Holland 
ces.  The  total  quantity  was  1,111,028  kilograms,  561,597  kilo- 
ch  were  reexported. 

The  table  of  importations  shows  2,214,000  horns  for  1891, 
),ooo  in  1890,  nearly  all  of  which  were  from  South  America, 
btained  the  highest  price  were  the  Rio  Grande,  ranging  from 
cs  for  50  to  60  kilograms. 

fhe  year  1891  has  been  a  most  unfavorable  one  for  the  importa- 
;,  the  prices  having  diminished  steadily.  It  is  supposed  that 
It  about  by  the  bad  state  of  affairs  in  the  tanning  industries  in 
:h  has  continued  now  for  some  years.  The  result  has  been  that 
Havre,  and  Liverpool  there  was  a  total  stock  of  725,000  hides 
igainst  only  300,000  in  December,  1890.  The  total  importa- 
?erp  was:  Salted  hides,  1,310,222;  dry  hides,  127,523;  total, 
des,  not  including  calf  or  buffalo  hides.     This  is  an  increase 

63,924  hides.  In  1891  there  were  152,457  hides  reexported, 
[28  in  1890,  being  a  diminution  of  188,671.  Hence  the  in- 
>ck  at  Antwerp  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  250,727  hides, 
76  at  the  same  date  in  1890.  The  amount  of  exportation  of 
United  States  in  1891  was  1199,106.95,  against  ^137,032.08  in 
•ease  of  162,074.81. 

usiness  in  lard  was  very  difficult  during  the  entire  year  of  1891, 
:e  of  maize  during  the  beginning  of  the  year  is  said  to  be  the 
tliat  account  the  American  farmers  were  obliged  to  force  their 
J  market.  There  were  heavy  fluctuations  throughout  the  year, 
ever  profits  were  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  were  lost 
5  the  close.  The  quantity  imported  was  252,868  cases  in  1891, 
,23  in  1890.  With  the  exception  of  50  cases,  the  entire  im- 
>  from  the  United  States. 

I. — "From  bad  to  worse*'  is  the  state  of  affairs  reported  by  the 
:ommerce  regarding  petroleum.  The  sailing  ships  have  given 
to  the  tank  steamer,  and  it  is  since  this  radical  change  that  the 
ost  in  its  entirety,  has  gone  over  into  the  hands  of  powerful 
There  were  imported  536,354  tin  cases  from  the  United 
ng  a  decrease  since  1889,  for  in  1889  there  were  imported 
:asesand  718,497  in  1890. 

he  total  importations  of  rice  in  1891  were  738,356  bales, 
.65  in  1890,  an  increase  of  16,891  bales.  The  largest  importa- 
,202  bales  from  Akyab.  There  is  a  marked  difference  between 
on  of  1891  and  of  1888,  when  1,031,165  bales  were  imported. 
000  kilograms  were  reexported,  of  which  97,000  went  to  the 
s. 
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Hestn, — The  total  importation  was  50,882  barrels,  of  which  48,491  bar- 
rels came  from  the  United  States.     This  is  a  very  slight  increase  over  1890. 

Salt  provisions. — The  total  importation  was  ^^,6^^  cases  and  1,291  bar- 
rels.    Of  the  totaT  83,936  cases  and  barrels  were  from  the  United  States. 

Oleaginous  seeds, — There  were  217,055  hectoliters  of  linseed  imported 
from  the  United  States  in  1891,  this  being  next  to  the  largest  importation. 
The  largest  was  696,239  hectoliters  from  the  East  Indies.  The  total  im- 
portation was  1,340,193  hectoliters.  The  trade  in  the  other  seeds  of  a  like 
kind  was  far  less  important. 

Turpentine, — There  were  imported  from  the  United  States  20,127  barrels, 
out  of  a  total  importation  of  20,214  barrels. 

Tobacco, — During  the  year  1891  the  following  American  tobaccos  were 
imported:  Kentucky,  10,419  hogsheads;  Virginia,  871  hogsheads;  Mason 
County,  1,090  hogsheads;  Maryland  and  Ohio,  126  hogsheads;  total,  12,506 
hogsheads.  The  total  importation  was  13,236  hogsheads  and  26,862  cases. 
Business  has  been  fairly  animated  throughout  the  year. 

Buiiding  lumber. — From  Florida  there  were  imported  22,513  cubic 
meters  of  lumber,  all  pitch  pine;  from  the  other  States  and  Canada,  1,893 
cubic  meters.     The  total  importation  was  346,765  cubic  meters. 

Cabinet  woods. — ^The  importation  of  wood  for  ftuniture  and  decorative 
purposes  was  unimportant  so  far  as  the  United  States  are  concerned — 1,990 
blocks  of  walnut,  1 1 7  blocks  of  American  poplar,  and  112  blocks  of  hickory. 
The  total  importation  was  11582,579  kilograms,  705,147  kilograms  of  which 
were  reexported. 

EXPORTS. 

Among  the  most  important  exports  from  this  district  is  that  of  extract 
of  meat.  The  general  depot  of  the  Liebig  Extract  of  Meat  Company  (lim- 
ited) and  also  the  European  agency  for  the  **  Kemmerich  "  extract  of  meat 
are  both  at  Antwerp.  The  value  of  the  shipments  of  this  product  from 
Antwerp  to  the  United  States  in  1891  was  ^113,720.88. 

Large  quantities  of  bed  feathers  and  rags  are  shipped  from  this  port  to 
the  United  States  annually,  and  phosphates,  horsehair,  human  hair,  flax, 
chicory,  drugs,  religious  books  (Roman  Catholic),  gin,  and  lead  are  among 
the  regular  shipments  to  the  United  States. 

EMIGRATION. 

The  total  emigration  from  the  port  of  Antwerp  was  48,788,  or  12,135 
more  than  in  1890.  Of  this  number  36,108  were  bound  for  New  York, 
7,152  for  Philadelphia,  and  139  for  New  Orleans.  The  total  emigration  to 
the  United  States  amounted  to  43,399  souls. 

NAVIGATION. 

The  national  merchant  service  of  the  port  of  Antwerp  comprised  46 
ships,  of  which  41  were  steamers  and  5  sailing  vessels.  The  total  tonnage 
was  68,856  tons,  against  74,675  tons  in  1890,  the  decrease  being  caused  by 
the  sale  of  5  steamers  and  a  sailing  vessels. 
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tonnage  arriving  at  the  port  of  Antwerp  for  the  year  1891  was 
IS.  This  is  greater  than  either  Bordeaux,  Bremen,  Havre,  or 
Hamburg  figures  next  with  a  tonnage  of  5,762,369  tons. 

GEO.  F.  LINCOLN, 

CansuL 
States  Consulate, 

Antwerp^  August  20^  i8g2. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  SPAIN. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  TURNER,  OF  CADIZ. 

ike  vcUue  of  imports  into  and  exports  from  Spain  for  the  first  six  months 
ofiSgo, 

IMPORTS. 


glassware,  stones,  etc.)...^.. 

i  manu&ctures) 

Udnes,  etc.) 

manu&ctures) 

fibers  and  manufactures).... 

lanufactures) 

uuafiictures). 

manufiictures) 

manufactures) 

ad  their  products) 

Y,  vessels,  etc.)- - 

id  breadstuff's) 


1890. 


Pesetas. 
37*938,574 
a«,  159,698 
27,781,871 

47,906,447 

«6, 375, 206 

14,771,  "38 

9,186,055 

4,798,625 

a3, 419,515 

ax,a75,73» 

37, 234, 39 » 

xo7,»53,6o9 

3,340,498 

39,163,398 


401,503,779 


1891. 


Pesetas. 
43,148,040 
17,172,307 
38,942,321 
65,383,505 
16,656,695 
16,003,000 
8,578,773 
4,907,433 
31,753,740 
35,077,556 
34,x«o,S73 
95,815,016 
3,566,377 
35,545,558 


406,659,883 


X893. 


Pesetas. 
39,314,699 
15,947,861 
35,772,748 
61,738,824 
17,396,735 
30,260,813 
9,503,091 
5,334,905 
33,139,407 
20,229,668 
90,480,933 
83,536,196 
3,102,789 
56,515,907 


410,063,796 


EXPORTS. 


glassware,  stone,  etc.) 

i  manufactures).. 

lidnes,  etc.) 

,  manvifactures) 

fibers  and  manufactures)., 

nannfactures).. „ 

Anu&ctures) 

manufisctnres) 

manufactures). 

nd  their  products). 

f,  vessds,  etc.) 

id  breadstoffii) 


51,616,159 

64.748,433 

13,300,318 

10,385,241 

1,097,157 

6,557,354 

1,395,609 

5,419,719 

16,388,798 

23,984,501 

345,815 

189,807,931 

1,888,717 


385,734,952 


41,393,737 

56,465,1x3 

23,606,090 

9,355,585 

1,731,663 

4,973,784 

1,596,134 

4,176,365 

18,293,730 

33,383,048 

591,833 
198,781,377 

1,036,751 


374,484,000 


43,631,900 

84,631,793 

14,367,138 

17,093,795 

3,6x7,333 

5,636,087 

3,103,739 

5,966,950 

17.954,620 

19,810,371 

346,1x3 

165,631,847 

1,695,247 


381,306,913 


R.  W. 


States  Consulate, 

Cadix^  August  25 ^  1892. 


TURNER, 

ConsuL 
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AMSTERDAM-RHINE  CANAL. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  SCHLEIER,  OP  AMSTERDAM, 

In  my  annual  rqx>rt  on  the  trade  and  navigation  of  Amsterdam  for  the 
year  1891  I  briefly  mentioned  the  hopes  of  the  early  completion  of  the 
Merwede  Canal,  which  gives  a  more  direct,  wider,  and  deeper  water  way 
from  this  city  to  the  Rhine  than  before ;  and,  being  of  so  great  importance 
to  the  commercial  interest  of  this  city,  its  completion  and  formal  opening 
deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice.  I  therefore  submit  herewith  a  very 
brief  sketch  of  the  struggle  this  great  seaport  had  to  contend  with  to  finally 
gain  this  link  in  the  communication  between  Amsterdam  and  the  Rhenish 
provinces  of  Germany. 

The  opening  of  this  so-called  Merwede  Canal  took  place  on  the  4th  of 
Augiist,  1892,  and  was  attended  with  considerable  ceremony,  the  Queen 
Regent  and  her  daughter,  the  young  Queen  Wilhelmina,  being  present  and 
declaring  the  canal  formally  opened. 

The  water  communication  between  this  city  and  the  Rhine  was,  up  to  the 
present,  of  an  entirely  insuflficient  character.  The  so-called  "Cologne 
water  way,"  forming  that  part  of  the  connection  between  Amsterdam  and 
Utrecht,  is  narrow,  very  crooked,  shallow,  and  impeded  by  no  less  than 
seven  locks  in  the  short  distance  between  the  two  cities,  as  well  as  by  numer- 
ous railway  and  other  bridges. 

The  little  River  Vecht,  forming  a  part  of  the  water  way,  is  subject  to  con- 
siderable variation  of  depth,  and  in  summer  and  autumn  the  locks  at  Utrecht 
often  did  not  admit  vessels  drawing  more  than  about  5  feet. 

The  canal  communication  between  Vreeswyk,  on  the  River  Leek,  and 
Gorinchem,  on  the  Waal,  was  also  quite  unadapted  to  the  present  necessities 
of  river  transport.  Moreover,  the  whole  of  this  water  way  from  Amsterdam 
to  Gorinchem  was  more  or  less  under  private  control'and  subject  to  heavy 
bridge  money  and  tolls,  so  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  water 
communication  between  Amsterdam  and  the  Rhine  was  up  to  now  in  every 
respect  greatly  retarded  in  comparison  with  the  free  water  highway  between 
Rotterdam,  Dordrecht,  and  Germany. 

It  has  cost  the  city  of  Amsterdam  more  than  twenty  years  of  struggle 
against  all  kinds  of  difficulties  and  opposing  influences  as  well  to  get  nd  of 
this  state  of  aflairs ;  and  even  now  the  citizens,  though  pleased  with  the 
great  improvement  brought  about  by  the  new  canal,  look  back  with  feelings 
of  disappointment  and  bitterness  to  the  impediments  which,  as  they  believe, 
were  placed  in  their  way  by  the  local  patriotism  of  sister  cities  and  by  alleged 
considerations  of  national  defense,  through  which  the  plans  cherished  by 
Amsterdam  were  nullified  and  a  route  imposed  on  the  new  canal  which  dis- 
appointed most  of  ttose  who  had  worked  their  hardest  to  obtain  it. 

Amsterdam  pressed  for  a  short,  cheap,  and  direct  route  to  the  api)er 
Waal  by  means  of  a  canal  along  the  River  Bern  to  Amersfoort,  thence  throi^ 
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ed  Gelderland  valley  to  the  Grebbe,  below  Arnhem,  and  then 
3ugh  the  Betuwe  to  Doodewaard,  on  the  Waal.  The  advantages 
>y  this  route  were :  First,  the  equalization  of  the  distance  with 
R.otterdam ;  second,  the  avoidance  of  the  shallows  in  the  lower 

>  Waal  and  the  Leek ;  third,  cheap  construction  through  a  large 
cultivated  land  which  could  only  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  con- 
f  the  canal. 

iras  great  opposition,  however,  in  the  States  General  on  various 
1  which  local  influences  probably  played  a  considerable  part,  and 
ilitary  engineers  of  the  country  also  reported  in  favor  of  a  route 
lid  run  into  the  Leek  and  Waal  below,  instead  of  above,  Utrecht. 
f  the  present  route  was  adopted,  afler  a  hard  fight,  against  the 
be  city  chiefly  concerned. 

iginal  plan  contemplated  using  the  River  Vecht  as  part  of  the 
but  fortunately  this  idea  was  abandoned  during  the  construction 
al,  and  a  new,  nearly  straight,  cut  from  Amsterdam  to  Utrecht 
ryk,  on  the  Leek,  was  decided  upon  and  carried  out. 
lal,  as  now  completed  and  opened  as  far  as  Vreeswyk,  is  of  greatly 
iirection  and  dimensions.  It  has  a  width  at  the  bottom  of  20 
I  a  minimum  depth  of  3.1  meters  near  the  locks;  and*  in  other 
re  any  accumulation  of  vessels  is  to  be  expected  the  width  is  con- 
nore,  reaching  to  40  meters.  The  locks  are  1 20  meters  long,  1 2 
e  in  the  gates,  and  25  meters  wide  in  the  lock  itself. 
Iway  bridges,  with  one  exception,  are  fixed  bridges  with  a  mini- 
it  of  6.5  meters  from  the  water  line  to  the  under  part  of  the 
adl  canal  vessels  can  lower  their  masts,  derricks,  and  smokestacks, 
igth  of  the  canal,  from  the  commercial  wharf  at  Amsterdam  to 
on  the  Leek,  is  48^  kilometers  (over  30  miles)  and  the  total 
Gorinchem  71.3  kilometers  (over  44  miles). 
Q  Amsterdam  and  Vreeswyk  there  are  three  locks :  one  at  the  en- 
he  canal  at  Zeeburg,  on  the  Zuyder  Zee,  east  of  the  city ;  the 
Jtrecht,  where  the  canal  enters  the  so-called  **  Vaartsche  Rhine; " 
lird  at  Vreeswyk,  communicating  with  the  River  Leek.  After 
e  river  a  lock  is  passed  at  Vianen,  another  just  above  Gorinchem, 
the  lock  communicating  with  the  River  Waal.  There  are  there- 
nx  locks  between  Amsterdam  and  Gorinchem,  but,  for  reasons  to 
ude  below,  the  first  portion  of  the  canal,  /.  e.,  that  which  has 
pened,  is  practically  of  the  most  importance,  and  will  no  doubt 
become  the  great  water  way  from  Amsterdam  to  the  Rhine, 
ver  Leek  can  not  at  present  be  compared  with  the  Waal  as  regards 
purposes,  principally  on  account  of  its  shallowness  above  Vrees- 
>f  late  years  the  conviction  has  gained  ground  that  this  obstacle 

>  overcome  than  formerly  supposed,  and  that  the  bed  of  the  Leek 
:omparatively  moderate  cost  be  so  far  deepened  as  to  endure  an 
pth  of  at  least  2  meters  at  the  lowest  stage  of  the  river.     In  this 
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case  Amsterdam  would  practically  be  put  on  an  equal  footing  with  Rottc 
dam  as  regards  distance  from  Cologne,  and,  as  the  new  canal  is  free  of  toll 
the  obstacles  which  previously  existed  to  the  transit  water  traffic  would  1 
nearly  removed. 

How  great  these  obstacles  were  may  be  seen  from  the  following  figure 
Time  required  to  pass  through  the  new  canal  from  Amsterdam  to  Vreeswry 
7  hours;  time  required  on  the  old  route,  i6  to  i8  hours;  length  of  vessi 
available  on  new  canal,  So  meters;  length  of  vessels  available  on  old  roui 
50  meters;  available  draft  on  new  canal,  2.6  meters;  available  draft  1 
old  route,  1.5  meters  ;  width  of  the  new  canal  at  bottom,  20  meters;  wid 
of  the  old  route  at  bottom,  13  meters.  And  last  but  not  least  the  tolls.  ( 
the  old  route  a  small  vessel  of  200  tons  paid  35  florins  on  the  trip  back  a 
forward,  and  a  vessel  of  twice  that  size  paid  50  florins,  whether  laden  or 
'    '  ballast.     The  new  route  is  entirely  free. 

However  great  the  disappointment  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam  at  not  g 
ting  what  she  considered  to  be  her  due,  and  however  just  her  complainti 
can  not  be  denied  that  the  present  improvement  is  a  very  great  one ;  a 
there  is  but  little  doubt  that  every  advantage  will  be  taken  of  it,  and  tl 
Amsterdam  will  gradually  attain  that  position  in  the  transit  trade  which  1 
situation  justifies,  and  from  which  she  has  nearly  been  shut  out  as  far  as 
land  water  traffic  is  concerned.  Already  many  enterprises  connected  w 
the  new  canal  are  spoken  of,  and  doubtless  many  will  be  carried  out,  to  i 
great  benefit  of  the  city  and  especially  of  its  working  population. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  drawback,  as  compared  with  the  river  navigation  fn 
Rotterdam,  that  the  canal  will  in  the  winter  months  be  sooner  closed 
ice  than  the  river ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  navigation  on  the  canal  itself 
the  safer  and  the  more  regular. 

The  cost  of  water  transportation  has  of  late  years  rapidly  decreased 
the  Rhine,  in  consequence  of  improved  conditions  of  the  river  and  the  a 
struct  ion  of  vessels  of  much  larger  carrying  capacity  than  formerly.  In  t 
respect  the  new  canal  is  an  immense  improvement  on  the  old  one,  since 
will  allow  the  use  of  vessels  fully  four  times  as  large  as  those  which  coi 
safely  pass  the  older  route,  which  I  need  hardly  say  is  now  complet 
abandoned. 

T.  M.  SCHLEIER, 

CansuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Amsterdam f  August  20,  i8g2. 


THE    RHINE   VINTAGE. 

REPORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  SMITH,  OF  MAYENCB 

With  reference  to  the  forthcoming  vintage  on  the  Rhine  this  year,  Ihs 
to  report  that  in  the  matter  of  quality  it  will  be  excellent,  but  very  di& 
pointing  in  quantity.     The  wines  realized,  it  is  expected,  will  comp 
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quality  with  those  of  the  very  best  years,  such  as  those  of  1865 
>r  instance ;  but  in  quantity  there  will  probably  be  but  one-fifth 
ull  vintage.  This  poor  showing  as  to  quantity  is  very  vexing 
i-growers  of  the  Rhine,  who  for  many  years  have  been  patiently 

a  vintage  No.  i  in  quality;  and  now,  when  at  last  such  a  wine 
view,  its  value  is  marred  by  the  scantiness  of  the  quantity  pro- 

Vloselle  there  is  a  better  outlook  for  quantity  than  on  the  Rhine, 

:age  will  take  place  at  the  end  of  October  or  beginning  of  No- 
t  the  quality  of  the  grapes  is  already  largely  fixed,  and  it  is  a 
w  mainly  of  quantity,  which  will  be  very  small  under  any  cir- 

,,  JAMES  H.  SMITH, 

Commercial  Agent, 
States  Commercial  Agency. 

Mayence,  September  21^  i8g2* 


3ERMAN    DUTIEfe   ON    AMERICAN    PORK. 

lANSMITTED  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  EDWARDS,  OF  BERLIN, 

[Translation. — From  the  Hanover  Courier  of  July  a6,  189a.] 

J  the  striking  variations  in  the  collection  of  duty  on  American  bacon  the  KSnigs- 
Trade,  in  its  annual  report,  complains  as  follows: 

lion  in  the  importation  of  American  pork  is,  unfortunately,  greatly  hindered  for 
the  other  German  customs  ports,  as  compared  with  the  German  free  ports,  by 
Qs  regulations.     For  the  thick  coating  of  salt,  with  which  American  pork  is 

United  States  before  being  packed  and  shipped  for  the  purpose  of  better  pro- 
at  against  the  damaging  influences  of  sea  transport,  in  the  net  appraisement  of 
rman  customs  ports  the  tax  is  estimated  at  the  high  tariflf  rates  fixed  for  pork, 
ig  importers  in  the  German  free  ports  simply  remove  the  salt  before  the  pork 
Qtier,  and  therefore  pay  the  duty  on  the  pork  alone  net.  The  taxation  of  this 
increases  the  pork  duty  of  20  marks  from  i  to  i  ^  marks.  Our  appeal  to  the 
ance  requesting  him  to  obtain  a  decision  of  the  federal  council  that,  in  connec- 
rican  pork,  the  salt  found  in  the  cases  may,  at  the  request  of  the  importer,  be 
er  official  supervision  and  then  not  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  duties 
ely  received  an  adverse  answer,  because  the  mode  of  procedure  of  customs  of- 
ms  ports  is  fixed  by  the  provision  of  section  29,  paragraph  5,  of  the  union  eas- 
ily I,  1869." 

of  procedure  of  the  customs  department  here  brings  to  mind  somewhat  the 
customs  curiosities.  Pure  salt,  suitable  for  human  consumption,  when  imported 
\  marks  per  double  centner-  the  impure  salt  used  only  for  packing,  which  is 
n  consumption,  must  in  the  ports  of  the  customs  territory  pay  duty  as  pork  at 

marks  per  double  centner.  If  the  individual  state  customs  officials  can  not 
fficulty,  relief  must  very  soon  be  given  through  change  or  completion  of  thi 
ued  by  the  federal  council  in  regard  to  tare. 
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CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  OF  SPAIN. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  TURNER,  OF  CADIZ. 

Tabie  skewing  receipts  of  the  custom-houses  of  Spain  from  all  sources  for  the  fiscal  years 
fS8^*^,  /8^o-*gff  fSgi-^gj, 


i889-'9o. 


x890-'9z. 


x69t.'9a. 


Duties  from  Unporution^ :. 

Dutioi  from  eaiporutioo. « »» ^ 

Imposts  of  loading ^ 

Imposaofunioading 

Imposts  of  passcngen. 

Minor  duties..»....» ^^ 

Quaimntine  duties. ; 

Fines  and  abandoned  merchan<fise~ 

Imposts  upon  commercial  paper«...»„..M 

Imposts  upon  colonial  producu 

Extraordinary  duties  upon  importation  of  alcohob.. 

Duties  of  materials  for  public  works 

Any  others 


Total 

Amount  calculated  in  the  budget.. 


Excess. 
Deficit. 


Peuttu. 

90,0x1,655 

4,883 

4,46o,4>8 

3#473,a90 

.98,168 

7o«#9X3 

39,9^ 

648,035 

5*<h8 

*3, 361,1x0 

•,5«S,033 

•,«74.856 

9,876 


PeseUt. 

9«,  4x6, 807 

680 

4,6x8,324 

3,679,419 

9x0,653 

688,654 

xxo,  104 

6«3,934 

«i,4«4 

sx,  758.083 

«,48x,557 

4.865,753 

«,047 


»«7,8o3,847 
»35, 545,000 


»3«, 460,4*8 
«3o, 395,000 


7,741,^53 


1,065,488 


Ptseta*. 

9«,85a,590 

X36,so5 

4,6x0,398 

3,3*5,099 

•08,930 

65«,993 

5x,7i5 

55«,9« 

«S,976 

18,073,966 

1,689,4*8 

8,7«9»»45 

6,534 


»30.  894,047 
»3o,  395,000 


499,047 


Table  showing  dtUies  of  all  kinds  collected  on  the  articles  named  for  the  fiscal  years  tS8<^go^ 

iSgo-^git  t8gt-g2. 


Articles. 


x889-'9o. 


x890-'9x. 


x89x-'9s. 


Brandy 

Sugar 

Codfish 

Cocoa. 

Coffee 

Wheat  fionr 

Petroleum 

Wheat. 

Other  cereals. 

Total 

All  other  articles.. 

Gnuid  total 


United  States  Consulate, 

Cadiz^  August  23 9 1B92. 


PfMttU, 

ix,8ix,joo 
is,oot,3o8 
8,543,4*9 
5,985,499 
3,004, 89t 
•,407,700 
>>, 599,596 
8,469,658 
«, 825, 577 


Petetat. 
xo,  607,033 
11,073,507 

8,44»,ax5 
4,4*0,684 

3,4*7,093 

», 337,  Ota 

X3,H«,9«8 

xx,070,x67 

3,464,805 


65,943, «5« 
6x, 860, 696 


67,098,443 
64, 367,985 


«a7,8o3,847 


x3x,46o,438 


PestUu. 

6,77»,»9» 
10, 819,881 

8,i47,«74 
4,443,313 
3.009. x66 

98, 7» 
"•|6s,4fe 
7»45S,5** 

«,998.o5i 


55, 509,481 

75.  384,566 


xjo,  894,047 


R.  W.  TURNER, 

QmsuL 
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CHINESE  CURIOS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  "BEDLOE,  OF  AMOY, 

ctors  in  the  United  States  are  aware  of  the  wealth  of  China  in 
ddities  and  curios.  There  is  an  army  of  connoisseurs  among 
igolians,  but  they  display  little  or  no  energy  in  accumulating 
If  they  see  something  that  strikes  their  fancy  and  they  are 
the  price,  they  take  it  without  a  murmur.  If  it  be  lo  cents 
they  regard  as  a  fair  limit,  they  walk  off  in  high  dudgeon.  As 
e,  the  curio  market  has  few  ups  and  downs.  Nevertheless,  it 
Qense  business  the  year  through.  The  best  patrons  are  natu- 
natives.  Then  come  European  collectors  and  experts.  Ship 
missionaries  are  also  buyers  of  considerable  importance.  Last 
the  collectors  of  the  United  States. 

hardly  an  artistic  taste  but  can  be  gratified  in  the  Flowery 
Al  full  description  of  the  art  treasures  to  be  seen  in  its  great 
ill  many  volumes.     A  r^um^  may  be  of  interest  to  both  the 
the  reading  public. 

ARBfS   AND  ARMOR. 

rmer  there  are  i,ioo  types  and  1,200  of  the  latter.  The  best 
in  this  line  comes  from  Japan,  and  some  admirable  pieces  are 
Korean  origin.  The  Chinese  work  is  extremely  variable  in 
haracter,  also  in  price,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  oldest  and  rarest 
sold  at  prices  much  below  the  charges  for  more  modem  and  less 
tments  of  warfare. 

/e  weapons  there  is  remarkable  variety.  On  the  coast  its  soldiers 
th  the  latest  rifles,  while  in  the  far  interior  they  employ  the  same 
used  by  the  vast  hosts  of  Tamerlane  and  Zenghis  Khan.  Taking 
s  a  whole,  the  student  or  collector  can  find  in  use  to-day  every 
47 1.  489 
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weapon  that  has  l^pen  employed  within  its  borders  since  the  time  of  Con- 
fucius. In  addition  to  this,  the  mandarins  and  high  officials  arm  their  reti- 
nues with  conventional  weapons  representing  different  periods  in  the  history 
of  the  nation.  On  account  of  the  changes  wrought  by  time,  many  of  these 
martial  instruments  are  so  incongruous  as  to  be  positively  fiinny.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  Mongolian  Tartars  did  their  fighting  on  horseback,  and  one  of 
their  most  formidable  arms  was  a  pole  to  which  was  attached  a  hook  edged 
on  the  inside  like  a  reaper's  sickle.  With  this  they  would  pull  a  rider  from 
his  steed,  wounding  or  killing  him  in  the  action,  or  would  hamstring  the 
horse  at  a  single  stroke.  This  pole  hook  is  no  longer  used  by  the  few  cav- 
alry squadrons  of  China,  but  is  found  carried  by  footmen  in  nearly  all  the 
retinues  of  the  great  nobles.  It  looks  formidable,  but  when  used  by  infantry 
against  infantry  would  be  about  as  serviceable  as  an  Indian  club  fastened 
securely  to  the  end  of  a  broomstick. 

A  glance  at  a  collection  of  these  arms  shows  that  military  uniformity  was 
almost  unknown  to  the  Chinese  generals  of  the  past,  and  that  the  armies  were 
made  up  of  divers  elements,  armed  usually  with  such  implements  used  in 
peaceful  pursuits  as  could  be  used  in  war.  A  common  weapon  is  a  trident, 
tined  and  barbed  exactly  as  are  those  employed  by  fishermen  in  spearing 
eeb.  Similar  to  this  is  a  three-pronged  hay  fork.  Of  equally  bucolic  origin 
is  a  long  pole  to  whose  end  is  fiastened  the  end  of  a  scythe  or  sickle.  The 
European  mace  is  suggested  by  a  long-handled,  light-headed  hammer  sim- 
ilar to  that  with  which  Charles  Martel  is  said  to  have  won  his  quaint  name. 
It  is  obvious  that  these  four  weapons  are  of  harmless  origin.  The  first  was 
the  favorite  instrument  of  fishermen  and  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  of 
agricultural  people. 

Of  the  five  types  described  there  are  no  fewer  varieties.  The  poles  are 
bamboo  or  solid  wood.  They  are  plain,  carved,  or  decorated  with  mother- 
of-pearl,  metal,  or  cord.  The  heads  are  copper,  brass,  iron,  pewter,  or 
steel.  Sometimes  they  are  silvered,  sometimes  bronzed,  lacquered,  or  gilt 
Handsome  ones  are  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  The  average  retainer 
of  a  high  official  carries  an  arm  whose  pole  is  of  the  commonest  wood  stained 
red  and  whose  head  is  of  the  poorest  kind  of  cast  iron  or  impure  pewter. 
Many  of  these  ominous-looking  implements  of  war  would  not  stand  a  light 
blow,  both  head  and  pole  breaking  at  a  very  slight  shock. 

I  have  never  seen  any  lances.  The  deficiency  is  made  up  by  a  surplus  of 
spears  and  halberds.  Of  these  the  designs  are  varied,  running  from  light  and 
efficient  points  and  edges  to  grotesque  and  hideous  shapes  that  would  frighten 
more  than  they  would  hurt.  At  times  the  workmanship  is  admirable.  A 
spear  captured  by  the  French  from  the  Black  Flags  in  Tonquin  is  8  feet  long. 
The  shaft  is  of  ironwood,  round,  polished,  and  varnished,  and  reenforccd 
here  and  there  by  wrappings  of  fine  copper  wire,  and  at  the  upper  hand  is 
incrusted  the  distance  of  a  foot  with  mother-of-pearl.  The  end  is  ferrulcd 
with  a  large  copper  band,  in  which  is  set  the  spearhead.  This  is  made  of 
fine  steel  6  inches  in  length  and  triangular  in  cross  section.     One  Uux  is 
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oved  so  as  to  allow  a  large  amount  of  poison.  These  spears  are 
great  skill  by  the  Chinese.  Lee-Yu,  a  famous  bandit,  could 
through  a  man  at  50  yards.  In  the  Franco-Tonquin  war  a  pow- 
ise  foot  soldier  drove  his  weapon  entirely  through  two  French 
[1.  It  is  claimed  that  the  finer  and  handsomer  spears  are  not  of 
>rkmanship,  but  are  made  by  Japanese,  Korean,  Anamite,  and 
>nsmiths.  How  true  this  is  I  am  unable  to  determine, 
erds  there  is  great  variety,  ranging  from  the  simple  lochaber  ax 
to  the  cumbrous  and  complicated  masses  of  metal  that  were  so 
the  close  of  the  age  of  chivalry.  The  oddest  specimen  was  one 
ead  of  an  ax  blade  on  one  side,  had  what  appeared  to  be  a  ham- 
It  would  make  a  serviceable  implement  for  driving  picture  nails 
ir  the  ceiling. 

*ry  the  Chinese  have  long  been  experts,  especially  those  of  Man- 
Se-Chuen.     Their  bows  are  of  three  types :  the  long  bow,  which 
et  in  length ;  the  short  bow,  which  is  about  4  feet  long ;  and  the 
The  strings  are  made  of  silk,  of  gut,  or  of  very  strong  home- 
wrapped  with  fine  silk  in  the  middle.     Bows  are  graded  accord- 
pull,  the  standard  being  100  catties  (about  135  pounds).     To 
he  pull  the  bow  properly  strung  is  suspended  from  the  middle  and 
ig  to  the  middle  of  the  string  until  the  latter  is  nearly  an  arrow's 
i  the  bow.     Famous  bowmen  use  bows  with  heavier  pulls,  ranging 
}  200  pounds,  and  one  distinguished  Robin  Hood  is  said  to  have 
30-catty  bow  (about  270  pounds).     The  bows  vary  greatly  in 
;onstruction,  decoration,  and  finish.     They  are  made  of  one  or 
es  of  wood  and  are  frequently  inlaid  or  engraved  until  they  are 
3f  art. 

of  mention  are  the  tiger  bows.  These  are  extra  large  and  heavy 
erally  fastened  to  a  framework  near  a  path  or  road  frequented  by 
ber  large  animals.  It  requires  two  men  to  set  them,  and  they  are 
[  that  the  moving  of  a  cord  stretched  across  the  road  disengages 
ttg  and  sends  the  arrow  on  its  way.  The  force  is  so  great  that 
^quently  comes  out  of  the  other  side  of  the  tiger,  deer,  or  buffalo, 
access  the  arrow  is  usually  double  barbed  and  envenomed.  On 
td,  opposite  the  island  of  Amoy,  these  tiger  bows  are  in  constant 
lually  kill  at  least  50  of  these  big  beasts. 

ipons  named  are  much  cheaper  than  corresponding  ones  in  the 
;es  or  Europe.  The  cheapest  spears  and  halberds  bring  about  40 
ows  25  cents.  From  these  figures  the  prices  run  slowly  upward. 
e  poleax  is  easily  had  for  ^i,  while  weapons  of  the  highest  artistic 
nish  can  be  secured  for  less  than  ^5  each. 
K)me  stand  of  arms,  containing  poleaxes,  spears,  halberds,  swords, 
■s — ^two  each— can  be  procured  for  about  ^25.  A  stand  equally 
1  appearance,  but  made  in  imitation  materials,  can  be  had  for 
^t  amount. 
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An  American  resident  in  Amoy  was  requested  to  execute  a  commission 
for  a  distinguished  divine  of  the  United  States,  a  gentleman  who,  though  a 
man  of  peace,  has  the  finest,  if  not  one  of  the  best,  collections  of  swords  and 
other  deadly  weapons  in  the  world.  This  led  to  the  examination  of  several 
hundred  rare  and  curious  weapons  sent  him  for  inspection  and  approval. 
No  two  were  alike  of  the  lot  selected,  and  not  one  that  did  not  disi^y  rare 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  sword  smith. 

The  handsomest  of  all  is  a  general's  saber  about  4^  feet  long,  slightly 
Japanese  in  style,  with  an  edge  like  a  razor  and  a  point  that  would  extort 
admiration  from  an  Italian  bandit.  Unlike  our  own,  the  thickest  part  of 
the  blade  is  the  center.  This  gives  great  weight  to  the  weapon,  joined  to 
an  appearance  of  great  lightness.  The  scabbard  is  made  of  hard,  tough 
wood,  lacquered  to  represent  black  iron  incrusted  with  mother-of-pearl. 
The  hilt  is  of  black  iron  molded  in  the  form  of  a  full-blown  rose,  the  petals 
of  which  have  been  drilled  with  small  holes  and  these  filled  with  bright  btass 
bars. 

The  most  curious  of  the  lot  is  the  so-called  warrior's  two-bladed  swoid, 
from  Ho-Nan.  It  is  only  about  2  feet  long,  and  in  the  scabbard  looks  very 
like  the  sword  bayonet  of  our  own  army.  The  scabbard  is  plain,  but  very  neat, 
and  covered  with  white  shagreen  (or  shark  skin)  and  trimmed  with  toss 
mountings.  When  you  draw  it  the  blade  divides  into  two,  each  a  facsimile 
of  the  other,  double  edged  and  spear  pointed.  The  twin  blades  have  a  re- 
markable decoration  made  by  drilling  seven  holes  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  diameter  and  put  in  a  zigzag  line  from  hilt  to  point.  These  are  filled 
with  pure  copper,  which  is  ground  down  to  form  a  smooth  surface  flush  with 
the  steel  and  polished  to  a  mirror-like  brightness.  These  seven  stars,  as  they 
are  called,  are  found  in  nearly  all  the  martial  weapons  of  Ho-Nan  and  are 
relics  of  the  old  astrologic  faith  that  still  prevails  in  many  parts  of  China. 
Its  hold  is  so  strong  that  if  the  copper  falls  out  of  one  of  the  sword  holes  it 
is  accepted  as  a  sure  precursor  of  death,  and  the  luckless  wielder  of  the  blade 
usually  commits  suicide  to  escape  further  trouble. 

The  short  stabbing  daggers,  which  find  favor  chiefly  with  pirates  and  rev- 
olutionists, form  a  strong  contrast  with  the  weapons  described.  They  are 
generally  so  ugly  that  they  would  be  ludicrous  were  it  not  for  the  pitfposes 
to  which  they  are  applied.  I  have  one  which  looks  like  a  queerly  made  ace 
of  spades  fastened  into  a  wire-bound  handle.  To  increase  the  artistic  efiect 
of  the  weapon,  the  armorer  has  hollowed  out  a  shallow,  spoon-shaped  con- 
cave on  either  side  of  the  blade  and  filled  in  with  blood-red  lacquer,  the  ef- 
fect of  which,  when  suddenly  drawn  from  a  black  sheath,  is  very  startling. 
Spades  are  not  the  only  suit  in  the  pack  that  is  popular  in  the  Mongolnn 
mind.  I  have  another  weapon  whose  blade  is  a  perfect  ace  of  diamonds. 
All  four  sides  are  ground  down  to  an  almost  concave  edge,  and  the  blade  is 
made  hideous  by  Chinese  red  lacquer  work  made  to  represent  drops  of  blood 
and  gouts  of  gore.  Still  another  dagger  is  about  the  clumsiest  affair  of  tbe 
kind  I  ever  handled.    The  blade  is  a  foot  long,  about  3  inches  wide,  and 
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thick.  With  its  heavy  brass  hilt  and  gigantic  guard  it  weighs 
s.  If  set  with  a  long  handle  it  can  be  used  as  an  ax.  It  is  used 
£  Black  Flags  and  other  celestial  outlaws,  who,  in  addition  to 
he  ordinary  manner,  throw  it  with  fatal  precision.  The  ex- 
i'onquin  told  me  that  during  the  late  war  he  had  known  in- 
lich  the  knives  were  thrown  with  such  force  that  they  would  go 
m's  body  and  show  2  inches  of  bloody  steel  beyond  his  back, 
of  many  of  the  instruments  of  death  are  finished  with  what  we 
ips. 

dreadful  looking  weapon  of  all  is  the  executioner's  sword,  used 
eadsman  of  Amoy.  It  is  of  Manchoorian  type,  being  long,  al- 
,  very  heavy,  and  keenly  edged.  It  is  used  with  one  hand,  and 
I  wound  so  as  to  give  the  executioner  a  powerful  hold  upon  his 
pon  the  blade  near  the  hilt  are  Chinese  characters  recording  the 
in  which  it  has  taken  active  part  My  interpreter  told  me  that 
less  than  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  human  lives  which  it 
t  of  this  world.  This  record  enhances  its  value.  A  new  sword 
kind  could  be  bought  for  ^10  or  ^12,  but  for  this  sword,  with 
iistory,  the  thrifty  broker  wanted  ^200  cash.  He  evidently 
,  although  it  came  high,  I  must  have  it  and  accordingly  raised 
ie  was  a  very  heartbroken  creature  when  I  declined  it  with 

f  caution  as  to  these  Oriental  swords  and  daggers:  Very  many 
poisoned,  so  that  a  mere  scratch  will  cause  death.  The  venom 
by  steeping  the  blade  in  decayed  human  blood,  and  is  one  of 
known  to  physiological  science. 

w  on  for  the  next  five  years  will  be  the  golden  opportunity  for 
to  secure  the  finest  specimens  of  swords.  The  market  has  never 
ined  and  never  will  again  such  an  assortment  as  regards  either 
>my,  historic  value,  variety,  or  workmanship.  The  reasons  are 
;h.  The  opening  of  China  and  Japan  to  the  outside  world  and 
:ion  of  firearms  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  sword-smiths*  industry, 
vent  the  makers  of  swords  formed  the  wealthiest  and  most  pow- 
i  the  East.  The  mediaeval  rivalry  between  Milan,  Toledo,  and 
as  insignificant  alongside  of  that  of  the  great  armorers  of  the 
mpetition  caused  experiments  in  metallurgy,  alloying,  forging, 
ig  that  produced  results  of  high  value  and  disclosed  mechanical 
J  workers  in  steel  that  are  unknown  to  the  best  cutlers  of  Europe 
to-day.  They  produced  -blades  with  perceptible  tints  in  violet, 
red,  silver,  and  gold.  Saladin's  sword  that  would  cut  a  veil  or 
d  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion's,  which  would  sever  a  steel  mace, 
een  duplicated  in  a  hundred  shops  in  the  days  of  the  Shogunate 
teenth-century  mandarins.  Upon  the  sword  art  ran  mad.  The 
i  to  arrange  the  fibers  of  the  metals  so  as  to  form  geometrical 
figures  of  flowersy  fruits,  and  leaves,  and  even  the  Chinese  char- 
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acters  composing  quotations  from  the  great  poets  and  philosophers.  Their 
skill  in  this  field  bordered  on  the  marvelous.  You  can  obtain  superb  weapons 
even  now  which  in  the  brightest  light  seem  made  from  metal  mirrors.  Put 
them  in  the  sunlight  so  as  to  cast  a  reflection  on  a  dark  surface,  and  in  the 
illumination  you  will  see  in  faint  lines  every  pattern  I  have  described.  The 
effect  is  the  same  as  that  produced  by  the  magic  mirrors  of  Japan,  but  how 
it  18  done  no  one  knows.  The  appearance  of  this  flood  of  weapons  upon  the 
market  is  due  to  an  additional  cause.  Under  the  ancient  regime  every  noble, 
high  and  low,  in  Japan  was  attended  by  two-sworded  men  at  arms,  just  as 
the  robber  barons  of  the  middle  ages  were  accompanied  by  steel-clad  swash- 
bucklers. In  1 860  there  were,  it  is  estimated,  at  least  400,000  *  *  two-sworders  * ' 
in  Japan.  The  revolution  of  1868  changed  all  this  in  a  twinkling.  Sword- 
wearing,  except  by  the  police  and  the  soldiery,  who  had  the  ordinary  Euro- 
pean weapon,  was  made  a  crime.  The  two-sworder  lost  his  occupation,  and 
his  toob  of  trade  were  locked  up  as  mementoes  of  the  golden  past.  But 
twenty  years  have  come  and  gone  since  then,  the  Mikadate  is  an  established 
fsbct,  and  all  hopes  and  desires  of  a  return  to  the  old  feudal  system  have  be- 
come mere  echoes.  A  new  generation  has  arisen  which  cares  for  money  and 
not  for  the  "hero's  weapon,"  and  the  old  one,  which  loved  the  blade  for 
its  past,  is  rapidly  dying  out.  The  consequence  is  that  young  Japan,  with 
admirable  thrift,  is  putting  the  weapons  of  his  sires  and  grandsires  in  the 
curio  shops  to  exchange  them  for  yen  and  sen,  the  dollars  and  cents  of  their 
mint.  In  China  the  mandarin  has  sold  his  grandsire's  blade  and  carri^  an 
umbrella  instead.  So  many  have  taken  this  course  that  the  market  is  more  than 
glutted.  Two-thirds  of  these  weapons  have  tasted  blood.  All  are  interesting, 
a  majority  are  very  handsome,  while  a  few  hundred  are  simply  superb  works 
of  art.  The  prices  at  times  are  so  low  as  to  be  laughable;  I3,  $2,  ^1.50, 
$1,  and  even  75  and  50  cents  will  procure  a  weapon  such  as  Broadway  and 
Strand  dealers  have  frequently  sold  for  ^50  and  upwards.  The  low  prices 
have  put  many  noble  weapons  to  ignominious  uses.  Here  and  there  in  rich 
farming  lands  the  Oriental  goes  beyond  the  Biblical  prediction  and  turns 
the  sword  into  a  plowshare,  a  reaping  hook,  a  pruning  knife,  a  carver,  a 
poker,  and  even  a  skewer.  One  day  I  saw  two  fishes  roasting  on  a  blade 
which  may  have  swung  in  the  great  wars  between  China  and  Japan. 

There  is  no  more  handsome  ornament  to  a  drawing-room  or  library  than 
a  trophy  of  arms,  and  of  these  the  most  attractive  is  a  set  of  old  eastern 
swords,  with  their  exquisitely  carved  hilts,  their  noble  blades,  and  their  £ui- 
tastic  yet  ever  beautiful  scabbards. 

While  China  can  not  compare  with  Europe  in  the  beauty,  richness,  or 
variety  of  the  defensive  armor,  it  nevertheless  can  show  many  ingenious  and 
interesting  types. 

The  original  armor  of  the  north  (Manchooria  and  Mongolia)  seems  to 
have  been  leather,  and  in  shape  was  more  like  a  blouse  than  a  jerkin.  In 
the  course  of  years  the  skin  was  doubled,  trebled,  and  quadrupled,  and  a 
Chinese  lower  garment  that  might  be  called  leather  greaves  and  cuirasses  com^ 
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i  to  the  upper  one.  The  Mongob'an  nomads  learned  at  an 
;oat  or  cuirass  made  of  sheepskin  in  several  thicknesses  made  a 
snt  and  would  turn  a  spear,  arrow,  or  sword.  Apparel  of  this 
to-day  and  may  be  bought  very  cheaply  in  Shan-Toong. 
alternating  of  leather  and  wool  in  the  north  was  that  of 
n  cloth  in  the  south  of  China.  It  seems  ridiculous  to  call 
ns  armor,  and  yet  they  make  an  armor  superior  in  many  in- 

Thirty  thicknesses  of  alternate  calico  and  paper  will  resist 
r  one  from  a  rifle  at  a  distance  of  loo  yards.  A  spearman 
¥eapon  into  a  man  clad  in  this  kind  of  garment  can  neither 
ly  nor  extract  his  weapon,  and,  if  the  enemy  is  an  archer  or 
long  sword  or  javelin,  he  is  likely  to  lose  his  life  for  his  mis- 
lit  of  a  famous  Yun-Nan  bandit  consisted  of  sixty  thicknesses 
and  paper  and  made  him  practically  invulnerable.  These 
ratively  light,  are  very  durable,  and,  of  course,  extremely 
a  these  extreme  types  lie  many  kinds  of  plate,  scale,  and 
*late  mail  never  reached  a  high  development  in  the  far  East, 
hat  it  ever  passed  beyond  the  combination  of  breastplate, 
houlder  pieces.  Scale  mail,  on  the  other  hand,  at  an  early 
Ki  to  a  high  perfection.  The  scales  were  applied  to  cloth  or 
J  spangles  are  to  gauze  and  later  as  tiles  or  slates  are  to  the 
*.  They  were  composed  of  iron,  pewter,  silver,  gold,  or  of 
i  allo)rs.  In  making  a  suit  scales  of  one  kind  were  usually 
ombinations  were  frequent  in  which  metals  of  contrasting 
.  A  good  suit  of  armor  can  be  bought  at  prices  ranging 
o. 

*nt  pieces  of  armor  the  helmet  alone  deserves  attention.  The 
orked  along  a  diff'erent  channel  from  his  European  colleague 
ce  the  headpiece  monstrous  and  terrifying  rather  than  pro- 
is  representing  the  jaws  of  serpents,  griffins,  and  dragons  are 
ut  such  affairs  as  the  barred  and  vizored  helmet  which  Dor6 
re  entirely  unknown.     Morions  and  skullcaps  were  also  in 

are  to-day.  The  queerest  type  of  all  is  the  executioner's 
imbles  a  high  mouse  trap  or  flytrap  in  wire  and  painted  the 
rmilion.  Centuries  ago  the  wires  were  flat  and  so  arranged 
and  ax,  and,  owing  to  their  great  height,  disconcerted  the 
[>posing  army.  In  the  north,  where  wood  is  scarce,  the  hel- 
n  woolen  cloth,  leather,  and  metal ;  in  the  west,  where  there 
1  was  frequently  employed ;  while  in  the  south,  in  addition 
Is,  cotton  cloth  and  paper  were  also  used.  Helmets  vary  in 
D  workmanship  and  materials,  and  range  from  50  cents  to  $$0, 
bucklers  have  been  in  vogue  from  time  immemorial.  The 
a  bossed  circle  from  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter  similar  to  those 
e  Highlanders.  Its  composition  is  leather,  metal,  or  woven 
Bamboo  shields  are  very  strong  and  durable.    They  are  made 
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of  a  certain  variety  of  that  vegetable,  which  must  have  attained ; 
size  and  hardness  of  fiber  before  it  was  fit  for  this  particular  purpa 
bamboo  is  split  into  pieces  an  inch  in  width  and  4  feet  in  length, 
and  braided  in  basketwork  over  a  frame  the  size  of  the  desired  shiel 
dried  in  the  sun  and  then  in  a  kiln  and  afterwards  polished  and  v; 
Its  great  strength  and  elasticity  and  lightness  render  it  an  admirabl 
of  defense.  A  double  thickness  of  bamboo  with  metal  rim  makes  i 
unlike  any  to  be  found  elsewhere,  and  costs  50  cents.  Unlike  ; 
the  new  weapons  cost  more  than  the  old.  Antiques  can  be  had  f( 
or  a  fourth  of  the  cost  of  new  reproductions.  Rich  men  in  Chi 
cheap  imitation  to  originals,  whether  new  or  old,  and  the  curii 
scarcely  knows  armor  as  an  object  of  virtu. 

JOSSES. 

Amoy  and  Canton  are  places  which  supply  travelers  and  curi 
with  hideous  idols,  called  ** josses."  They  are  manufactured,  whol 
retail,  "moderns"  and  ** antiques,"  orthodox  or  to  order,  as  irn 
sired.  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  state  that  much  of  the  joss  bus 
fraud,  pious  and  otherwise.  The  regulation  joss  is  either  a  ver] 
placid  gentleman  with  a  large  genius  for  lolling  or  a  dignified,  vii 
male  with  a  superfluous  number  of  arms  and  hands.  But  these  1 
not  suit  merchants  who  desired  to  astonish  their  folks  at  home, 
please  their  customers,  the  Mongolian  joss-maker,  with  a  keen  ej 
main  chance,  turns  out  an  assorted  lot  of  clay  hobgoblins  warranted 
the  blood  of  a  small  boy  or  produce  hysterics  in  a  nervous  and  < 
girl.  In  this  category  come  the  man  with  the  tiger  face  and  ferocic 
the  so-called  **God  of  Hunger,"  who  is  only  an  everyday,  ha 
opium-smoker,  and  the  "Snake  God,"  who  probably  is  a  phase  of 
tremens.  None  of  these  belongs  to  Chinese  art.  They  are  simply 
made  for  the  markets  of  Christendom. 

Joss-making  is  very  simple.  The  manufacturer's  chief  stock 
consists  of  wooden  or  metal  molds.  In  these  the  wet  clay  is  put  ii 
and  allowed  to  dry.  It  is  then  touched  up,  dipped  in  molten  g 
allowed  to  cool.  The  average  workman  can  turn  out  a  hundred  a  d 
clay  is  kaolin,  running  from  red  and  gray  to  snow  white,  and  cost! 
cent  per  pound.  The  glaze  is  melted  in  a  small  charcoal  furnace,  s 
the  old-fashioned  soldering  furnaces  of  retired  plumbers.  The  w 
good  artist  vary  from  20  to  40  cents  per  day.  The  cost  of  a  fair-siz 
is  about  3  cents.  He  sells  it  for  5  cents  to  a  native  and  for  as  high 
the  credulous  European  or  American  tourist.  The  molding,  toucl 
retouching  are  the  same  in  all  the  shops.  The  glazing  varies  ind 
It  may  be  opaque  of  any  color,  transparent  but  tinted  with  any  s 
sired,  or  clear  and  colorless.  The  best  work  is  made  by  painting 
with  heavy  white  paint  and  dipping  in  the  glaze  last  described.  Ii 
kind  of  good  work  the  clay  is  colored  in  caustic  colors^  kept  in 
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Txntil  these  have  set,  and  then  glazed  as  usual.  The  Chinese  are  very  skill- 
ful in  this  field  of  labor,  and  with  fine  brushes  will  turn  out  josses  that  at 
first  sight  might  be  mistaken  for  cloisonne. 

Antiques  are  popular  with  the  dealers,  as  they  can  be  planted  and  dug  up 
to  order  from  any  desired  age  or  dynasty  and  bring  a  handsome  profit. 
The  simplest  is  the  ''black  joss.''  It  is  made  by  painting  a  clay  cast  with 
a  preparation  of  tar,  bitumen,  shellac,  or  Ningpo  varnish,  wrapping  in  sev- 
eral thicknesses  of  paper,  and  firing  it  in  a  kiln.  According  to  the  prepa- 
ration and  treatment,  you  can  obtain  a  black-brown,  red-black,  blue-black, 
or  a  dark-gray  product.  The  color  sets  through,  so  that  a  fracture  discloses 
a  very  dean  and  uniform  surface.  There  is  little  or  no  vitrification  in  this 
treatment,  which  makes  the  cast  resemble  a  carving  all  the  more.  "  Touch- 
ing" removes  any  irregularities  or  defects,  and  also  adds  the  signs  of  decay 
which  usually  accompany  the  flight  of  years. 

Another  and  very  difierent  group  of  josses  are  those  carved  from  wood  and 
covered  with  gold  and  gay  colors.  Many  of  these  are  very  ancient  and  are 
much  more  in  demand  than  the  pottery  ware.  They  are  carved  with  evi- 
dent skill  and  retain  their  brightness  for  years.  The  prices  vary  according 
to  size,  workmanship,  and  amount  of  gold  or  other  decorations  covering 
them.  The  smallest  made  are  but  an  inch  high  and  bring  a  few  cents.  The 
largest  are  lo  to  12  feet  high  and  cost  {150  to  {500  and  upwards.  In  the 
larger  sizes  (say  those  of  more  than  a  foot  high)  the  carving  is  admirable 
and  the  coloring  lifelike  and  very  artistic.  There  are  four  of  these  large- 
sized  josses  in  the  famous  temples  of  Lam-po-do,  at  the  entrance  of  Amoy 
harbor,  and  they  produce  as  imposing  an  effect  as  any  collection  of  statues 
in  the  galleries  of  Europe. 

Josses  carved  from  stone  are  rare  and  dear.  Great  mandarins  pay  fabu- 
lous prices  for  small  ones  made  from  jade ;  those  made  of  the  pale-green  and 
light-blue  shades  are  much  more  valuable  than  the  white,  yellow,  or  brown. 
Liu,  the  former  governor  of  Formosa,  owns  a  joss  about  8  inches  high  which 
is  said  to  be  fifteen  centuries  old  and  to  be  worth  |io,ooo.  Small  ones  of  i 
to  2  inches  high  seldom  cost  less  than  |2oo  to  1250. 

The  difficulty  of  cutting  the  refractory  stone  is  great  and  is  the  chief 
reason  for  its  high  price. 

In  Fuchau  they  make  many  josses  out  of  steatite  and  selenite  of  various 
colors.  These  are  rather  neat  and  are  very  cheap.  The  softness  of  the  stone 
allows  the  dealer  to  give  a  newly  carved  imag€  the  appearance  of  great 
antiquity  by  rubbing  it  with  a  little  fine  sand.  An  hour's  work  removes  all 
shape  lines  and  produces  that  effect  which  marks  all  ancient  statues  from 
the  Sphinx  downward. 

SOAPSTONE  FIGURES. 

In  almost  every  modern  drawing-room  there  is  an  ungainly  statue  or  carv- 
ing in  soapstone  which  the  owner  vaguely  says  came  from  Japan,  China,  or 
somewhere  in  the  far  East.  Where  they  really  do  come  from  is  Fuchau, 
which,  next  to  Amoy,  is  the  greatest  and  most  important  city  in  the  prov- 
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ince  of  Fo-Kien.  A  few  are  carved  in  Amoy,  Wenchow,  Chan-Chan  Foo, 
and  Canton  out  of  the  soapstone  rock  which  occurs  in  inexhaustible  deposits 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fuchau.  But  neither  in  quality^  much  less  in  quantity, 
will  the  output  of  all  these  three  places  combined  compare  with  that  of  the 
latter  city. 

The  soapstone,  or  steatite,  to  use  a  more  accurate  word,  is  quarried  almost 
like  ordinary  building  stone.  It  is  singularly  free  from  flaws  or  blemishes 
and  often  comes  out  in  pure  blocks  of  a  cubic  yard.  The  purest  quality 
comes  in  smaller  pieces.  Fineness  from  a  Chinese  standpoint  is  a  matter  of 
translucency,  color,  and  distribution  of  shading.  No  other  steatite  can  com- 
pare with  this  in  variety  and  brilliancy  of  color.  In  a  collection  imported 
from  Amoy  by  Simon  Muhr,  esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  there  are  objects  in  black, 
brown,  maroon,  carmine,  indigo,  ultramarine,  French  gray,  orange  purple, 
yellow,  bister,  sienna,  and  opal.  Usually  a  carving  is  made  of  one  color, 
but  some  are  even  in  polychrome. 

The  Fuchau  carvings  are  famous  in  China  and  are  found  in  every  city 
and  town.  The  simplest  are  basso  and  alto  relievos  upon  irregular  plaques, 
ordinary  plates,  and  clumsy  vases.  The  figure  is  a  joss  (the  conventional 
deity),  a  patron  saint,  a  hero,  demigod,  or  dragon. 

Sometimes  the  artist  is  a  portrait-cutter  and,  instead  of  an  imaginary 
creature,  turns  out  a  very  fair  representation  of  a  human  being.  The  carv- 
ings of  this  class  are  very  cheap,  ranging  from  15  cents  upward.  The  re- 
lief j)ortraits  command  prices  from  ^i  to  $$. 

A  second  class  of  work  are  articles  of  domestic  utility — paper  weights, 
inkstands,  joss-stick  holders,  pin  boxes,  jewel  cases,  pedestals,  and  the  like. 
They  are  cut  in  simple  geometrical  forms,  are  highly  polished,  and  decorated 
with  floral  designs  and  serpentine  work.  They  are  not  dear,  costing  from 
5  cents  to  $1, 

A  third  class  consists  of  statues  and  animal  figures.  The  dragon,  the 
Dog  of  Happiness,  the  Heavenly  Poodle,  Buddha,  Sira,  the  Goddess  of 
Mercy,  fishes,  buffaloes,  and  lions  are  the  favorite  designs  of  both  maker  and 
buyer.  In  size  the  carvings  range  from  a  mere  toy  half  an  inch  high  to 
handsome  pieces  of  2  feet  square.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  prices,  a  rough 
dragonet  bringing  a  few  coppers,  while  a  large  and  well-executed  Goddess 
of  Mercy  is  quickly  sold  at  ^40  to  $$0. 

A  fourth  class  is  essentially  Chinese.  They  call  it  a  "  dramatic  picture." 
It  is  a  brave  attempt  to  do  in  one  piece  of  stone  what  Cellein  did  in  a  dozen 
panels  of  metal  work.  The  stone,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  carved  into  a  con- 
ventional mountain  with  impassable  roads,  viaducts,  and  caverns.  At  every 
point  which  pleases  the  artist's  fancy  is  carved  a  human  figure.  They  are 
out  of  perspective  and  out  of  proportion  in  every  respect.  Two  warriors, 
for  example,  are  fighting  on  a  bridge  whose  timbers  are  like  matches.  Two 
lovers  are  trembling  in  a  cavern,  while  the  girVs  irate  father,  as  large  as  a 
baby,  confronts  them  at  the  entrance.  A  horse  whose  head  is  larger  than 
his  trunk  is  about  to  be  devoured  by  a  dragon  the  size  of  a  mouse.     So  the 
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ties  run  on.  In  spite  of  the  ludicrous  unnaturalness,  the  work- 
sxcites  admiration.  The  infinite  patience  with  detail,  the  enormous 
ended  upon  the  work,  and  the  charming  chromatic  effect  from  the 
en  colors  of  the  steatite  are  worthy  of  a  high  and  noble  art.  These 
pictures  are  not  overcostly.  They  range  from  $i  to  $2$  apiece, 
e  artist  is  a  poorly  paid  fellow.  He  is  satisfied  with  35  cents  per 
e  his  apprentices  are  delighted  with  even  much  less.  They  belong 
!rful  guild  which  has  a  history  of  ten  centuries  and  are  as  proud  of 
IS  an  R.  A.  is  of  his  productions  with  the  brush. 

CASH. 

:tions  of  *'cash"  are  of  considerable  interest.  They  are  small 
>ronze,  brass,  copper,  or  silver  ranging  in  intrinsic  value  from  one- 
of  a  cent  to  25  cents.  The  oldest  of  these  coins  on  record  ap- 
►out  2300  B.  C.  Over  150,000  different  kinds  of  cash  are  preserved 
ions.  Some  are  wonderful  examples  of  coinage,  but  most  of  them 
y  and  coarse.  In  this  field  the  East  is  a  paradise  for  the  numis- 
He  can  work  all  his  life,  spend  very  little  money,  and  leave  to 
thousands  of  coins.  All  he  need  do  is  to  confine  his  work  to  the 
L  of  cash,  the  small  coins  in  brass  and  bronze  whose  value  ranges 
•tenth  to  one-fourteenth  of  a  cent.  Their  workmanship  varies,  but 
very  good.  Their  shape  to-day  is  like  that  of  European  coins, 
exception  that  through  the  center  is  a  square  hole  through  which 
are  strung  together  like  beads.  In  the  past,  however,  other  forms 
>loyed,  including  the  square,  triangle,  heart,  ellipse,  shield,  key, 
id  spear.     The  number  of  kinds  is  simply  immense.     They  are 

0  in  the  literature  as  far  back  as  250  B.  C.  The  earliest  that  I  have 
dates  from  the  Ts'in  dynasty,  which  ruled  from  255  to  207  B.  C. 
It  time  until  to-day  these  useful  little  coins  have  been  issued  by 
narch,  no  matter  whether  he  was  Emperor  of  the  entire  country  or 
ne  of  the  petty  principalities  into  which  from  time  to  time  the 
i^mpire  was  broken.  There  have  been  over  one  thousand  two  hun- 
ipants  of  the  various  thrones,  royal  and  imperial.  In  addition  to 
liar  issues,  if  such  they  may  be  called,  there  have  been  special  issues 
i  to  time,  and  also  special  local  issues.     A  wealthy  mandarin  in  Can- 

1  to  have  the  finest  collection  extant,  containing  25,000  specimens 
nt  kinds. 

ost  increases  as  you  go  backward  in  time.  The  cash  of  this  century 
cured  at  their  nominal  face  value.  Those  of  the  eighteenth  and 
ith  centuries  bring  from  i  to  lo  cents  each.  Those  of  the  Han 
,  from  A.  D.  206  to  A.  D.  100,  bring  $i  00  each  when  in  fine  state  of 
on. 

true  antiques  are  found  in  ancient  tombs  and  ruins.  Several 
were  discovered  in  Amoy  this  year  in  digging  a  grave,  when  the 
>roke  into  an  old  tomb  several  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
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The  coins  lay  in  a  pretty  earthenware  jar,  and  were  incrusted  with  a  i\ 
layer  of  malachite  that  here  and  there  had  been  changed  by  moisture  ii 
azurite.  The  coins  were  sold  by  the  lucky  coolies  in  the  next  twenty-f< 
hours  and  are  said  to  have  brought  $i  apiece,  an  immense  sura  to  men  wo 
ing  for  1 2  cents  a  day. 

To  succeed  in  collecting  cash  a  person  must  be  a  fine  Chinese  schol 
The  labor  thereby  involved  is  so  severe  as  to  preclude  most  collectors  in 
indulging  in  the  pleasure  to  any  great  extent. 

TEA-ROOT    CARVINGS. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  generations  there  has  been  a  guild  of  artists 
the  province  of  Fo-Kien  whose  life  work  is  the  carving  and  modifying  of  i 
gnarled  and  interlaced  roots  of  the  tea  tree  into  things  of  beauty,  that 
beauty  from  a  Celestial  point  of  view.  The  herb  whose  leaves  gladden  w< 
ern  palates  in  the  form  of  Oolong,  Hyson,  and  Souchong  is  a  hardy  pis 
and  takes  a  firm  hold  on  mother  earth.  Its  roots  seem  to  have  no  regu 
law  of  growth.  Sometimes  they  develop  very  much  as  a  beard  sprouts  fr 
the  chin  j  at  others  they  separate  and  move  along  in  parallel  lines  as  if  tl 
were  a  lignose  centipede.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  they  make  a  lar; 
clumsy  mass  from  which  shoot  out  anywhere  from  three  to  thirty  rootle 
Their  surface  is  never  smooth,  but  always  irregularly  corrugated.  The  va 
of  a  root  depends  upon  its  size,  its  outline,  its  freedom  from  decay,  and 
suggestiveness  of  some  everyday  object.  It  is  rare  that  a  main  root  or  n 
mass  is  more  than  6  inches  in  diameter.  Such  belong  to  trees  ranging  in  2 
from  thirty  years  to  a  century.  Infrequently  they  attain  to  12  and  15  inch 
and  are  then  said  by  Chinese  experts  to  be  four  and  five  hundred  years  0 

The  roots  are  dug  from  the  soil  and  allowed  to  thoroughly  dry  in  1 
open  air  under  a  shed  or  else  in  a  moderately  warm  room.  The  loose  ea 
is  carefully  removed,  as  is  the  loose  bark  and  all  pieces  decayed,  cracked, 
worm-eaten.  The  artist  then  determines  what  it  is  to  be.  The  favoi 
types  are  dragons,  buffaloes,  cows,  carnivores,  bears,  mandarins,  prie 
howling  dervishes,  dancers,  or  mythical  heroes.  If  the  root  can  not 
worked  into  one  of  these  shapes,  it  is  converted  into  a  pedestal  or  platfo 
for  a  figure  piece.  The  primary  operation  consists  in  sawing  it  into  rou 
shape.  This  is  done  with  a  fine  crosscut  and  the  clean  edges  removed 
rubbing  them  on  tiles  or  bricks.  Sometimes  a  root  is  bent  by  softening 
with  steam  or  boiling  water  and  then  twisting  it  in  any  desired  directi( 
Now  comes  the  hardest  task  of  all.  The  most  valuable  piece  is  that  whi 
shows  no  art  and  seems  perfectly  natural.  The  carver  goes  over  the  blo< 
removing  here  a  fiber  and  there  a  set  of  roots,  here  thinning  out  one  on  t 
under  side  and  forcing  it  down  and  there  burning  another  and  expanding 
at  the  burned  point.  I  have  one  in  my  drawing-room  which  is  a  capi 
figure  of  a  dragon,  rearing  and  opening  his  jaws  as  if  to  spring  upon  his  pre 
Careful  examination  shows  that  nothing  has  been  added  to  the  mass,  but  ih 
hundreds  of  fibers,  knots,  and  corrugations  have  been  skillfully  removed*- 
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■ly  every  instance  a  human  figure  made  in  the  same  manner  or 
Q  wood  of  the  same  color,  or  else  made  partly  from  tea  roots  and 
i  carved  wood,  is  added  to  the  first  piece.  The  designs  are  end- 
i  field.  Learned  men  lecturing,  birds,  mandarins  standing  on 
>3rs  riding  cows  and  other  ridiculous  quadrupeds,  dancing  beggars, 
s^hting  each  other  are  the  commonest  groups,  but  of  the  more  un- 
tere  are  thousands.  One  famous  artist  in  Fuchau  claims  to  have 
with  the  aid  of  his  apprentices,  over  fifty  thousand  different  de- 
judging  from  his  stock  on  hand,  his  claim  seems  reasonable 

-root  carvings  are  seldom  very  costly,  running  from  50  cents  to 
le- tenths  bring  less  than  $2  each.  A  handsome  set  of  a  dozen  can 
ed  for  ^20,  which  will  decorate  a  drawing-room  or  hall  better  than 
many  times  more  expensive.  The  figures  are  strong,  durable, 
ianger  of  firacture  by  servants.  Outside  of  their  aesthetic  value, 
interest  in  showing  the  wonderful  ingenuity  and  economy  of  the 

"FIGURETTES." 

.  art  industry  in  Amoy  is  the  making  of  tiny  images,  which  are 
jiown  as  *'figurettes,''  or  "little  devils."  They  are  statuettes 
>m  half  an  inch  to  3  inches  in  length  and  are  molded  from  a 
;  composition  is  a  trade  secret.  It  would  be  better  to  use  the 
I  the  singular,  for  each  community  of  modelers  uses  a  paste  dif- 
1  that  of  the  others.  Among  the  ingredients  employed  are  hard 
wax,  glue,  vegetable  gum,  linseed  gum,  papier-mach6,  burned 
ia,  kaolin,  ultramarine,  yellow  ocher,  chrome  yellow,  vermilion, 
g,  and  pulverized  eggshells.  Rather  a  wide  field  to  choose  from. 
Dne  of  the  figure  is  a  stick  of  hard,  dry  wood  left  rough  to  give 
irchase  to  the  paste.  Upon  this  are  molded  the  head,  toes,  and 
rhe  other  leg  and  the  arms  are  stiffened  by  wires  or  thin  pieces 
The  coarse  work  is  done  by  boys,  girls,  women,  or  apprentices, 
narkably  quick  and  skillful.  They  use  their  fingers  in  outlining 
ty  of  little  wooden  tools  in  producing  textures,  hair,  beards,  and 
The  figures  are  then  handed  over  to  the  artists,  who  are  always 
jy  finish  the  features,  give  an  expression  to  the  face,  and  remedy 
or  mistake  of  their  subordinates.  The  figures  are  then  carefully 
:cording  to  the  composition  of  the  paste,  this  is  done  in  a  warm 
ol  current  of  air,  a  kiln,  or  the  open  sunlight.  The  best  kinds 
1  a  warm  room  and  require  from  three  to  eight  weeks  before  they 
jhly  done. 

urettes  are  divided  into  two  classes — toys  and  art  objects.  The 
built  upon  long  sticks,  like  jumping  jacks.  The  wired  arms  are 
)sely  to  the  body,  so  that  when  the  stick  is  whirled  they  gyrate 
musing  manner.  The  workmanship  is  coarse  and  the  cost  a  mere 
ng  from  i  to  2  cents  per  figure  or  from  lo  to  20  cents  per  dozen, 
kind  are  built  upon  short  sticks,  which  are  fastened  into  dmall 
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wooden  platforms  so  as  to  stand  upright.  Their  workmanship  varies,  some 
being  rude  and  clumsy  and  others  very  fine.  Their  variety  is  infinite.  One 
set  of  one  hundred  represents  all  the  characters  in  a  great  classic  drama. 
Another  set  of  the  same  number  embodies  the  various  t3rpcs  in  the  armies 
of  a  heroic  Chinese  king  and  a  savage  monardi  whom  he  has  conquered. 
A  third  consists  of  two  hundred  figures  of  the  various  vocations  of  daily 
life.  Other  sets  are  those  of  distinguished  generals,  famous  kings,  heroic 
queens,  poets,  lawgivers,  engineers,  and  admirals.  The  leading  artist  in 
this  quaint  industry  claims  to  carry  five  thousand  separate  faces  in  his 
memory  and  to  be  able  to  reproduce  any  one  in  paste  at  the  word. 

The  figurettes  are  made  in  colors  or  monochrome.  When  colors  are  em- 
ployed, the  greatest  care  is  bestowed  upon  the  correct  tinting  of  details. 
The  crown  is  gilt,  the  bracelets  silvered,  and  the  coats,  undercoats,  and 
trousers  colored  according  to  the  style  and  age  to  which  they  belong.  The 
historic  acciu-acy  in  many  cases  is  admirable.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
modeling  of  colored  figures  is  usually  mediocre  or  worse.  The  features  are 
poorly  outlined  and  the  fingers,  weapons,  and  ornaments  indicated  rather 
than  molded. 

In  monochrome  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  paste  is  dark  red,  brown, 
or  brown  black,  and  every  detail  is  wrought  out  with  the  greatest  care.  On 
a  figure  an  inch  in  height  the  eyelids,  earring  holes,  and  finger  nails  are 
often  so  well  executed  as  to  bear  scrutiny  with  a  strong  magnifying  glass. 
As  might  be  supposed,  the  cost  of  this  class  is  higher  than  that  of  the  other, 
and  runs  from  3  to  6  cents  per  figure  or  from  30  to  60  cents  per  doxen. 
How  the  artist  manages  to  live  upon  the  rates  is  a  profound  mystery. 

The  Chinese  have  a  happy  knack  of  displaying  all  kinds  of  figurettes  by 
placing  them  in  miniature  theaters,  temples,  or  pleasure  grounds.  A  glass 
box  8  by  10  by  5  inches  containing  diminutive  trees,  rocks,  and  twenty-five 
figures  can  be  purchased  for  |i. 

Next  to  a  trip  through  China,  nothing  can  give  a  better  notion  of  the 
endless  variety  and  brilliancy  of  costume  than  a  set  of  two  hundred  fig- 
urettes, or  "little  devils." 

CARVED  FRUIT  STONES. 

Nothing  is  wasted  in  China.  The  stones  of  various  fruits  and  the  shells 
of  nuts  are  cleared,  dried,  and  carved  into  ornaments  of  the  most  gracefiil 
kind.  Among  the  stones  used  are  the  olive,  plum,  peach,  lai-chu,  and 
cherry,  and  of  the  shells  the  walnut  and  cocoanut.  The  stones  are  selected 
with  care ;  each  must  exceed  a  certain  standard  of  size,  proportion,  hard- 
ness, and  weight.  They  are  dried  slowly  and  at  such  a  heat  as  not  to  crack 
or  sprout  and  are  then  ready  for  the  carver.  The  designer  marks  a  rough 
outline  of  the  future  group  or  picture  and  hands  it  over  to  his  boys  or  ap- 
prentices. These  work  with  great  rapidity  and  soon  block  out  the  design, 
cutting  through  the  hard  ligneous  tissue,  and  then  extract  the  kernel.  A 
second  treatment  now  takes  place  to  dry  the  interior  of  the  stone,  as  well  as 
to  prevent  the  fine  lining  of  the  interior  from  undergoing  decomposition. 
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5ted,  the  designer  sketches  a  second  outline,  and  also  indicates 
I  or  brush  where  the  surface  is  to  be  lowered,  pelted,  made  into 
arabesquery,  or  be  cut  altogether  away.  The  work  is  performed 
dinates  as  at  first.  The  designer  then  does  the  finishing  touches, 
the  assistants  clean,  polish,  and  oil  or  wax  the  perfected  carving, 
les  are  sold  in  this  shape  to  quite  a  large  extent,  but  more  largely 
ns.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  buttons,  watch  charms, 
,  earrings,  and  brooches,  and,  when  strung  together,  bracelets, 
klaces,  watch  chains,  rosaries,  and  official  ornaments. 
:e  of  a  stone  varies  greatly  with  the  workmanship  and  the  fame 
r.  Some  may  be  bought  as  low  as  10  cents  apiece,  others  com- 
^h  as  j2  and  f  3  each.  The  average  price  is  30  cents  a  stone 
some  discount  for  purchases  in  quantity.     The  carvings  display 

and  beauty.  One  class  represents  bunches  of  flowers  and  leaves, 
tils,  stamens,  and  tendrils  are  accurately  executed.  Similar  to 
lits  and  flowers  and  flowers  and  leaves.  A  second  class  is  com- 
urvings  of  birds,  reptiles,  and  higher  animals.  The  dragon, 
c,  nake,  horse,  lion,  tiger,  camel,  elephant,  and  bull  are  the 
ires.  I  do  not  recall  ever  having  seen  a  cat,  dog,  wolf,  sheep, 
iier  animal  beyond  those  specified.  A  friendly  mandarin,  to 
:ed  this,  said  that  a  canon  in  Chinese  carving  was  to  reproduce 
Qimals  which  had  been  deified,  and  that  the  ten  mentioned  were 
Qly  ones  which  had  enjoyed  divine  honors.  A  third  class,  and 
lost  interesting,  comprises  groups  of  human  figures  representing 
;tory,  poetry,  mythology,  and  the  drama.  The  workmanship  is 
5  as  to  be  microscopic  in  its  delicacy.     In  fact,  the  finishing 

made  by  the  artist  while  using  a  magnifying  glass  of  at  least 
jrs.  On  stones  not  over  an  inch  in  length  along  their  major  axis 
icommon  to  find  eight,  nine,  and  ten  characters  in  different 
i  costumes.  Unlike  most  phases  of  Chinese  art,  there  is  much 
to  perspective  and  foreshortening.  Some  of  these  pieces  might 
lade  by  Hindoo  or  Italian  artists,  so  free  are  they  from  local  or 
Qtionalism.     Nevertheless,  in  the  main,  conventionalism  is  all 

Dignity  always  wears  a  beard,  and  low  comedy  with  villainy  are 
th  queer  markings  and  quaint  attitudes.  The  horse  has  a  head 
rge,  and  the  dragon  carries  a  tail  which  in  real  life  would  have 
prompt  destruction.  Gods  wear  queues  and  goddesses  stroll 
impressed  feet  But  was  there  ever  a  school  of  art  of  any  sort 
jnventionalism?  Even  were  there  one,  it  would  probably  be  as 
ry  as  the  most  artificial  systems  of  our  own  civilization  or  of  this 
mighty  one  upon  the  borders  of  the  China  Sea. 

EDWARD  BEDLOE, 

Consul, 

States  Consulate, 

^Moy,  July  JO 9  i8g2. 
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ITALIAN    EXPORTS   TO  THE    UNITED    STATES. 

KEFORTBV  VICE-CONSUL-GENERAL  WOOD,  OF  ROME, 

7 able  shmmng  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  districts  of  the  King^ 
Italy  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended  fune  jo^  iSgs.* 


Articles. 


Alabaster,  wrought 

Anchovies 

Animals,  breeding. 

Antimony 

Antiquities 

Argols  and  wine  lees 

Asphalt  and  bitumen 

Beans.. 

Beeswax 

Bee  queens 

Bones 

Books , 

Boracic  acid ...^ 

Briarwood .. 

Brimstone  and  sulphur 

Bronzes^ ^ 

Buttons 

Caoutchouc  ware 

Cement...-. 

Cheese 

Chemical  preparations , 

Chestnuts,  extract  of. 

China  ware  and  majolica.. 

Citrate  of  Ume 

Citron 

Cloths,  ornamental 

Clover 

Cosmetics, 

Cutlery 

Dog  grass 

Earthenware 

Ecd^Iastical  vestments... 

Essences 

Fans 

Figs 


>59#734.38 

751.03 

3,030.00 

1,650.34 

6,027,  38 

[,301,263.  73 

45,909. 18 

39*561.15 
5,003.90 

XI3.5Z 

5,300.60 

6,705-31 

37.939' 59 

41, £56. 06 
1,117,712.48 

32,153.96 
1,148.87 
2,033.67 

340. 15 

365,620.44 

4,250,87 

1,734-63 

2,356.30 

36,990.05 

3,253-25 
2,006.  58 
3,418. 29 
1,790.83 

711. 13 

858. 73 

486.94 

463. 39 

485,997-63 

3,597-23 

2,345.59 

13,317.97 

10,954.63 

707,723' 55 

389,393.67 

1,044.53 

389.50 

546.68 

31,197.63 

8,067.1s 

31.117-52 

146,688.43 

43,967-45 

10,309.77 

6,277.15 

4,047.90 

14,019.1a 
27,529- 74 
•As  declared  at  the  several  consular 


Filagree,  silver 

Fish,  salted  and  in  oil.... 

Fruit.,,... 

Candied 

Dry 

In  spirits.... 

Fruit  juice 

Furniture,  frames,  and  carved  wood..,. 

Garlic 

Glassware  and  beads 

Gloves 

Glycerine 

Gum  arable^.. 

Gunstocks« 

Haircloth.^ 

Hair: 

Horse.... 

HMman 


Value, 


Articles. 


Hemp : 

Carpet  yams 

Tow... 

Herbs,  drj' 

Household  goods..,. 

Iron  and  brass  ware 

Iron  ore , 

Ivor>',  wrought 

Japanese  articles 

Juniper  berries..... „ 

Lace  and  embroidery. 

Laurel  leaves„ 

Lemon  citrons  in  brine 

Lemon  juice 

Licorice 

Lime 

Liqueurs .....»„ 

.Manna 

Marble: 

Blocks.. 

Chippings ■ 

Slab. 

Statuary 

Tiles 

Wrought 

Matches * 

Medicinals..... 

Mineral  water.. — 

Mosaics 

Mushrooms... 

Musical  instruments., 

Nuts -. 

Almonds ...., 

Chestnuts 

Filberts 

Hazelnuts ., 

Pistachios , 

Walnuts 

Olive  oiL , 

Olives 

Orange  peel 

Oranges  and  lemons , 

Orris  root , 

Paintings , 

Paper 

Passementerie , 

Paste 

Peas 

Plaster  casts 

Plumbago 

Preserves 

Pumice  stone  and  bricks 

Rags  and  waste 

offices  of  the  United  States  in  Italy. 
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Value. 


|ao,774-34 

459-34 

5,547.»7 

73» 536.96 

7»403.54 
564.19 

•3. 550. 47 
14,784.35 
64,951.08 
1,039. XI 
14,431.33 

340,879.03 

5,«H,x9a«57 

9»f43i.34 

3,038.43 

86,573-75 

309,674.10 

50,037. 19 

10,933.41 

1,306.39 


Articles. 


Stiaw  goods: 

Braids  and  plaiting , 

Hats« 

Strings  for  musical  instruments, 

Sugar  of  milk 

Sulphur  oil .., 

Sumac 

Sundries... 

Suigical  instruments , 

Talc 

Tartar , 

Tiles,  cement 

Tomatoes 

Twine 

Umber  earth 

Velvet. 

Wine 

Wood,  olive 

Wool,  manufactures  of...... 

Total 


Value. 


#483. 
9i 

I, 

36, 

297j 

»59j 

7i 
3i 


804,53 
465.84 
579-65 
,  t88. 36 
330.77 
391.19 

150-03 
954- 00 
363.88 
506.59 
139. 16 
673-63 
449-71 
879-94 
040. 13 
166.87 
608.40 
425. 76 


33,937,182.91 


CHARLES  M.  WOOD, 

Vice-  Coftsul-  General, 
ATES  Consulate-General, 

Rome,  August  16,  i8g2. 


COMMERCIAL  YUCATAN. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  THOMPSON,  OF  MERTDA. 

year  ended  June  30,  1892,  has  been  one  of  trial  to  Yucatan. 
,  from  which  her  laborers  gain  their  chief  sustenance,  has  not 
jrefore,  there  has  been  no  special  lack  of  food  supply.  The 
icco  crops  have  been  fair,  and  the  prices  of  these  commodi- 
firm.  With  all  these  facts  it  would  seem  as  if  the  peninsula 
ould  abound  with  contentment  and  prosperity.  The  fact  is 
is  not  yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  high  prices  of 
is  now  suffering  from  the  debility  that  inevitably  follows  an 
prosperity  and  extravagance. 

thinking,  as  they  have  always  thought  in  all  lands  under 
stances,  that  the  high  prices  and  feverish  activity  would  con- 
aunched  into  ordering  goods  far  beyond  the  resources  of  their 
tt  the  crash  came — for  it  was  a  crash  in  every  sense  of  the 
nnequen  fiber,  the  sisal  grass  of  commerce,  Yucatan's  only 
pe,  dropped  in  price  from  11  cents  per  pound  to  5  cents,  and 
liat,  the  merchants  were  left  with  expensive  stocks  on  hand, 
ing  due,  and  no  money  to  pay  them  with.  Then  commenced 
1 2. 
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the  debility  that  follows  financial  fevers^  and  but  for  the  helpful 
shrewd  management  of  a  few  financial  pillars  of  the  country  g 
would  have  overtaken  the  merchants  of  Yucatan.  For  a  while 
if  even  these  doctors  of  finance  would  have  to  give  up  their  ps 
as  hopeless.  At  last  the  prospects  are  brighter,  and,  while  the  < 
continues,  it  is  the  feebleness  of  healthy  convalescence  and  not  i 
cline  of  mercantile  death. 

Business  can  not  take  a  very  active  part  while  exchange  is  at 
premium,  yet  it  is  gradually  regaining  its  forces  to  take  advai 
first  signs  of  a  renewed  prosperity. 

The  people  of  Yucatan,  merchants  and  planters,  are  to  be  cc 
on  the  successful  way  in  which  they  have  passed  through  a  ver 
stage  in  their  financial  growth,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
prosperity,  the  more  sure  because  based  upon  facts  and  not  infla 

HENNEQUEN    FIBER. 

I  here  append  such  data  and  statistics  as  I  have  been  able  to 
cerning  the  past  and  present  output  of  hennequen  fiber,  the  mos 
commercial  factor  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Yucatecan  peninsu 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1892,  there  were  exported  to  the  U 
286,000  bales,  having  a  value  of  ^3, 91 4,827  in  United  States  coi 
the  last  five  calendar  years  (i887-'9i)  the  total  output  of  hem 
for  the  State  of  Yucatan  amounted  to  1,258,247  bales,  having 
round  terms  of  115,000,000  in  United  States  coin.  Of  this 
within  the  above  period  the  United  States  consumed  92^  per 
Britain  took  5  per  cent,  Germany  accounted  for  i  per  cent,  whil 
her  colonies  provided  for  the  remaining  i}4  per  cent. 

With  these  figures  in  mind,  showing  in  a  startling  manner 
the  prosperity  of  Yucatan  depends  upon  that  of  her  sister  States 
northern  Republic,  it  is  eminently  proper  and  natural  that  she 
more  to  them — to  New  York,  to  New  Orleans,  and  to  Boston — 
chases  and  less  to  Europe  than  she  has  hitherto  done.  And  it  I 
be  a  fact.  Merchants  in  Boston  and  New  York  who  less  than  a 
could  recall  Yucatan  only  by  taking  down  their  atlases  now  kno^ 
and  even  the  faces  of  her  principal  merchants.  The  result  of  al 
in  the  shop  displays  of  Merida,  at  the  dinners  of  the  merchantSj 
wearing  apparel  of  all  classes.  American  goods  are  fast  taking 
European  products,  and  I  see  no  cause  why  this  happy  state  of  a 
not  continue  until  every  store  is  filled  with  American  goods  sold 
the  merchants  of  Yucatan  by  our  merchants.  This  consulate  is  a 
to  do  its  utmost  to  aid  in  bringing  about  this  happy  result. 

EDWARD  H.  THOMPS 


United  States  Consulate, 

JMeridat  July  7,  i8g2. 
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TRADE  OF  CHIN-KIANG   IN   1891. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  JONES, 

rious  dispatches  have  advised  the  Department,  the  valley  of 
iang  has  been  in  a  disturbed  condition  for  the  past  three 
as  caused  a  feeling  of  more  or  less  insecurity  and  the  derange- 
dinary  course  of  trade^  though  the  statistics  of  the  customs 
)w  an  increase  of  business  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the 
'his  disturbance  has  affected  the  interest  of  foreign  trader  and 
Qore  than  is  shown  by  the  volume  of  trade  itself.  In  addition 
jad  disaffection  among  the  people,  the  local  officials  through- 

in  question  have  instituted  schemes  of  taxation  which  they 
ry  subscription"  and  which  the  Chinese  merchants  do  not 
jir  own  pockets,  but  charge  on  the  foreign  goods,  whereby 
ie  is  injured.  So  far  as  this  consular  district  is  concerned,  I 
uch  remedies  as  were  in  my  power  to  prevent  these  schemes 
le  trade,  with  what  result  I  do  not  yet  know,  though  I  am 
believe  favorable. 

of  the  trade  of  Chin-Kiang  for  the  year  1891  it  was  neces- 
ing  into  particulars,  that  I  should  give  the  situation  as  above, 

a  more  or  less  depressing  effect  both  on  the  price  of  and  the 
reign  products.  The  only  exception  seems  to  have  been  in 
cerosene  oil  sent  into  the  interior  under  transit  passes,  and  that 

Chinese  hands  covered  by  a  foreign  name. 
:  of  this  article  for  1S91  shows  a  falling  off  as  compared  with 
imount  sent  into  the  interior  an  increase,  which  is  accounted 
je  quantity  stored  in  godowns,  or  warehouses,  at  the  close  of 

\t  the  riot  of  Woo-Hoo,  an  open  port  in  this  district  100  miles 
ang,  holders  of  all  kinds  of  foreign  merchandise  lowered  their 
5  expectation  of  thereby  increasing  their  sales ;  but,  though 
3p  of  18  candareens  (i  candareen=i^  Mexican  cents)  per 
rican  sheetings,  20  candareens  on  American  drills,  and  25 
ordinary  shirtings  (6^  and  7  pounds)  and  a  like  fall  in 
merchandise,  holders  found  it  difficult  to  clear  their  godowns. 
noted>  as  denoting  the  precarious  state  of  the  foreign-goods 
Dugh  the  disturbances  (riots)  were  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
confined  to  the  Yang-tse  Valley,  the  demand  for  foreign  prod- 
)rthem  provinces,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  in  Ho-Nan, 
ind  the  southern  part  of  Shan-Hsi,  fell  oflf  90  per  cent.  Thus 
ent  6,454  bales  of  from  65  to  no  pieces  per  package  to  the 
Tt  mentioned;  in  1891  they  only  sent  1,300  bales.  In  metals 
nd  lead)  and  kerosene  oil  a  very  much  greater  falling  oflf  was 
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experienced.     The  price  of  kerosene  oil  dropped  12  candareens  per  case, 
that  is^  deliveries  were  made  for  1.12  taels,  instead  of  1.24  taels. 

At  the  end  of  July,  1891,  the  import  of  foreign  merchandise  almost  en- 
tirely ceased,  except  such  as  were  sold  to  arrive,  that  is,  sent  into  the  interior 
immediately  on  arrival  by  dealers  who  had  purchased  previous  to  that  date 
(July).  It  is  also  a  curious  fact  that  such  metals  as  steel  and  lead  were  sent 
into  the  interior  in  larger  quantities  from  May  to  the  end  of  September, 
1 89 1,  than  during  the  same  period  in  any  previous  year,  though  the  effects 
of  the  riots  on  the  demand  for  these  articles  should  have  been  the  same  as 
on  other  merchandise. 

If  we  turn  to  the  question  of  the  purchasing  power  of  native  products, 
we  find  that  there  was  an  increase  in  this  respect  over  1890,  which  can  be 
accounted  for  by  the  smaller  quantity  put  on  the  market  and  the  uncertainty 
connected  with  the  supposed  influence  of  the  secret  societies,  an  inciting 
factor  in  the  Yang-tse  riots.  The  increase  on  lily  flowers  was  $2  per  picul ; 
melon  seeds,  I1.25 ;  walnuts,  $1 ;  and  some  of  the  medicines  as  much  as 
^5.  As  the  dealers  in  native  produce  carry  their  sales  to  credit  for  the  pur- 
chase of  foreign  merchandise,  they  should,  it  seems,  have  realized  handsome 
returns  in  their  transactions,  for  the  simple  reason  that  foreign  products  were 
sold  for  less,  and  native  for  more,  than  the  usual  rates.  I  have  been  informed 
that  the  prices  for  foreign  merchandise  in  the  interior  were  maintained  thus : 
Shirtings  were  sold  for  the  piece  at  3.15  taels,  kerosene  oil  at  1.35  taels,  and 
so  on. 

Foreign  merchandise  sent  into  the  interior  under  transit  passes  in  1891, 
compared  with  1890,  was  as  follows  : 

In  1891  the  quantity  of  American  sheetings  sent  was  8,927  pieces;  in 
1890,  7,262  pieces;  increase,  1,665  pieces.  In  value  the  difference  was : 
In  1891  at  2.68  taels,  23,924.36  taels;  1890  at  2.80  taels,  20,333.60  taels; 
making  an  increase  of  3,590.76  taels.  At  the  end  of  1890  there  was  a  fair 
quantity  stored  in  godowns,  while  at  the  end  of  1891  all  piece  goods  had 
been  cleared  for  inland. 

Of  American  drills  the  quantity  sent  inland  was  as  follows:  In  1891, 
20,620  pieces ;  1890,  22,179  pieces;  decrease,  1,559  pieces.  In  value  the 
difference  was :  In  1891  at  2.40  taels,  49,488  taels;  1890  at  2.60  taels, 
57,655.40  taels.  As  will  be  seen,  the  number  of  pieces  sent  inland  in  1890, 
as  well  as  the  value,  was  considerably  in  excess  of  1891.  The  average 
price  during  1891  was  2.40  taels  per  piece;  in  1890,  2.60  taels. 

The  number  of  pieces  of  English  shirtings  imported,  most  of  which  were 
sent  inland  under  transit  passes,  was:  Gray,  1,078,998;  white,  138,356. 
The  gray  shirtings  were  of  the  7-pound  variety  valued  at  1.05  taels  per  piece. 

Of  woolen  goods,  such  as  lastings,  camlets,  long  ells,  Spanish  stripes,  and 
broad  medium  cloths,  27,183  pieces  were  imported,  valued  at  204,658  taels 
(haikwan  sycee).  All  but  2,500  pieces  were  sent  inland  under  transit  passes. 
Of  blankets  162  were  sent  inland,  valued  at  2.80  taels  per  pair,  and  of  figured 
Orleans  5,068,  valued  at  1I1361  Chin-Kiang  taels. 
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ig  table  is  taken  from  the  books  of  the  Chinese  customs  at 


Table  showing  the  trade  in  foreign  goods. 


Imports  from  Hongkong 

Reexport  to  Chinese  ports 
and  Hongkong. 

Net  total  imports. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

...»».. 

Piculs.^ 
50,335.39 
4,«5x.84 
333.66 
937.4 
4,945.  a6 
3,360 
68,034.9 
X.867.X5 

ax9.S9 
538.67 

XO,73X.98 
945.  XX 

96.9 
44.47 

x,687.78 

z 

907.06 
160.43 

4.630.93 

500 
69.77 
39.55 

3*7.9 

430.06 

X34.45 

xxo,495 
8.304 
500 
5,624 
X9,78i 
4,000 
8x,8d4 
4,472 

4.831 
X.724 
3a,x66 

4,412 

993 
981 

ai,94i 

30 

3,313 
3,209 

X5, 745 

632 

370 

x,400 

xi,939 

X,272 

»,29S 

Ptculs* 

4-3 

9 

Piculs* 
50,221.02 
4,151-84 
327. 3« 
937.4 
4,945.26 
3,360 
67,874.9 
1,846.24 

2^9-59 

536- 99 

10,721.92 

345. IS 

96.9 
44-47 

1,685.58 

I 

198.62 
160.43 

4,534-49 
500 
69.77 
32-55 

3'7.9 

425-79 
134-45 

110,486 

8,304 
490 

5,624 
19, 781 

4,000 
8x  616 



T50 
20.91 

188 
44 

i 

4,428 

4,831 

1,719 

32,166 

4,4" 

992 
981 

31,912 

30 

1.68 

5 

ilates. 

:opper 

3.3 

29 

Lssed... 

rod. 

8.44 

135 

3,178 

3,209 

15,418 

632 

370 

1,400 

",939 
1,342 

1,29s 

96.43 

327 

.- 

(ilver. 

4.37 

30 

The  picul  b  eqniyalent  to  1^2%  pounds  avoirdupois. 

Tlie  haikwantael,  equivalent  in  American  money  (gold)  to  ^1.30. 

A.  C.  JONES, 
LTEs  Consulate,  ConsuL 

CMn-Kiang^  July  16,  i8g2. 
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mmemorial  Marseilles  has  held  a  leading  position,  both  as 
imercial  port  of  France  and  as  one  of  the  busiest  harbors 
ranean  shores.  The  history  of  the  port  can  be  traced  back 
«nturies  till  we  arrive  at  a  period  where  reliable  historical  ev- 
mingled  with  tradition  and  where  it  is  impossible  to  regard 
:hat  have  come  down  as  other  than  mere  conjecture. 
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The  earliest  date  assigned  for  the  foundation  of  this  port  is  B.  C.  1200- 
10009  when,  it  is  alleged,  certain  Phoenician  settlers  established  trading 
posts  in  this  locality;  and  this  theory — that  the  city  owes  its  origin  to  the 
Phoenicians — has  been  strengthened  by  certain  archaeological  traces  which 
were  brought  to  light  during  the  opening  up  of  a  street  in  1863.  Classical 
tradition,  however,  but  with  less  supporting  evidence,  ascribes  the  founda- 
tion of  "  Massilia  "  to  a  colony  of  Phocaeans,  who  emigrated  with  their  families 
from  Asia  Minor  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  Cyrus  (B.  C.  600),  and  of  whom 
mention  is  made  by  Herodotus  and  Horace. 

To  whatever  founders  the  city  may  look  for  its  origin,  its  rapid  develop- 
ment is  a  matter  upon  which  there  lies  no  shadow  of  doubt.  It  soon  acquired 
suflScient  force  to  enable  it  to  contend  with  and  conquer  Carthage  in  a  sea 
fight,  and  it  was  looked  upon  at  an  early  date  as  an  important  factor  among 
the  Mediterranean  naval  powers. 

The  most  ancient  portion  of  the  port  of  Marseilles  is  the  "Vieux  Pdrt," 
a  basin  of  70.5  acres  in  area,  at  present  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  sailing 
vessels.  From  the  primeval  period  spoken  of  above  down  to  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century  this  basin  was  left  in  its  natural  state,  at  which  period  two 
towers  were  erected,  one  on  either  side  of  the  entrance,  and  a  chain  stretched 
between  them  at  night  for  protection. 

It  was  only  in  the  sixteenth  century  that  the  construction  of  quays  was 
commenced,  the  edges  of  the  port  consisting  hitherto  simply  of  sloping  banks, 
which  necessitated  the  existence  of  light  boats  or  barges  for  the  loading  and 
unloading  of  ships.  The  first  quay  was  constructed  by  order  of  Louis  XII 
in  151 1  on  the  north  side  of  the  harbor,  and  a  similar  one  was  erected  fifty 
years  later  on  the  south  side  by  the  city  of  Marseilles.  These  quays  were 
very  narrow  and  rudimentary  in  their  construction;  and  the  depth  of  water 
at  their  base  was  so  slight  that  it  was  impossible  to  bring  ships  up  alongside, 
and  not  only  so,  but  the  port  was  continually  being  decreased  in  depth  by 
the  deposit  of  sewage  from  all  ^e  drains  in  the  town.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence we  continually  find  minutes  in  the  archives  of  the  town  of  consid- 
erable sums  of  money  devoted  to  the  cleansing  of  the  harbor. 

The  first  important  steps  taken  to  enlarge  and  develop  the  old  port  date 
from  1 783,  when  two  canals  were  run  out  from  one  side  of  the  basin  parallel 
to  one  another  and  their  extremities  joined  by  a  third  arm,  the  channel  so 
formed  being  known  as  the  "Canal  des  Douanes."  Ten  years  later  the 
shipping  had  so  increased  that  it  was  extremely  cramped,  and  various  projects 
for  the  extension  and  amelioration  of  the  harbor  were  put  forward,  which 
were  not  realized,  however,  till  a  considerably  later  period.  Of  these  the 
most  noteworthy  was  the  creation  of  a  quarantine  harbor,  which  was  efiected 
in  1822-23  by  the  construction  of  a  breakwater  between  the  islands  of 
Pom^gues  and  Ratoneau,  a  few  miles  off  the  coast  and  opposite  the  town. 

The  first  project  for  the  construction  of  a  new  harbor  at  the  Joliette  dates 
from  1829  and  was  put  forward  by  Mr.  J.  Garella,  engineer  of  bridges  and 
roads  at  Marseilles.  The  actual  works,  however,  were  only  begun  about 
1844,  and  their  cost  up  to  the  present  day  has  been  about  ^i6,984tOOO. 
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The  new  basins  are  situated  to  the  north  of  the  old  port  and  are  protected 
by  a  breakwater  3,937  yards  long,  which  is  built  in  a  depth  of  water  varying 
from  36  to  92  feet.  The  total  area  of  the  new  basins  with  the  old  port  is 
over  400  acres,  and  the  development  of  the  quays  is  18,117.61  meters.  In 
the  construction  of  the  latter  concrete  plays  a  very  important  part,  but  it 
may  be  remarked  that  in  the  old  port  and  part  of  the  basins  at  the  Joliette 
the  original  method  of  laying  the  substructure  of  the  quays  has  not  given 
very  satisfactory  results.  The  manner  of  construction  was  as  follows :  The 
foundation  consisted  of  a  mass  of  concrete  that  was  run  into  a  wooden  casing 
and  allowed  to  harden,  when  the  casing  was  removed;  this  concrete  con- 
struction was  carried  up  to  the  water  level,  and  upon  it  was  built  a  wall  of 
ordinary  masonry,  covered  and  faced  with  freestone.  The  principal  defects 
in  this  system  of  construction  arose  from  two  causes — instability  of  the  soil 
under  the  foundations  and  imperfections  either  in  the  composition  and  mix- 
ing of  the  concrete  or  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  allowed  to  flow  into 
the  casing. 

The  quays  which  have  been  constructed  since  1857  are  built  on  another 
plan.  A  bed  of  stones  is  laid  as  a  foundation,  and  on  this  a  series  of  huge 
artificial  blocks  is  placed,  without  any  mortar  between  them.  This  series  is 
continued  up  to  the  water  level ;  but,  before  the  wall  that  is  to  form  the 
front  of  the  quay  is  built  upon  it,  the  s)rstem  of  blocks  is  subjected  to  great 
pressure,  by  means  of  two  rows  of  similar  blocks  which  are  placed  upon  it, 
in  order  to  make  the  subsoil  and  foundations  settle  quickly  into  the  shape 
they  will  definitively  assume.  The  two  rows  of  blocks  are  then  removed, 
and  the  wall  is  built  in  the  usual  way.  This  method  of  construction  has 
given  the  most  excellent  results,  and  the  quays  so  formed  are  second  to  none 
either  in  appearance  or  in  durability.  *^  a 

The  progress  made  in  developing  the  port  of  Marseilles  in  the  past  one 
hundred  years  is  so  well  illustrated  in  the  report  of  the  Marseilles  Chamber 
of  Commerce  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889  that  I  introduce  the  cuts  here 
as  the  easiest  and  most  satisfactory  way  of  letting  the  city  tell  its  own  story 
of  advancement. 


Maxseilles,  1789. 
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Marseilles,  1839. 


Marseilles  as  projected,  1900. 


MApuia 
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t  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  at  the  principal  ports  of  the  world 
in  1832  and  1887. 


Ports. 

183a. 

1887. 

Hummer. 

5,697 
a,84o 

7,90X 

3,»37 

Tont. 
1,050,147 
678,965 
639,780 
406,424 
400,385 
388,551 
386,313 
350,410 
291,366 
a6a,935 
953, «5o 
946,357 
a45,68x 
232,528 
«»5,348 
220,682 
186,359 
168,147 
157,811 
151,042 
940,836 
116,705 
110,331 
102,377 

107,465 

Tom, 

",307,166 
7,940,788 
4,820,370 

^8,666,012 

t6, 087, 110 
',485,357 
3,9*0,234 
«, 953, 894 
9,448,284 
2,993,857 

3,596 
4,308 
S,88o 
a,  293 
«,7M 
3,387 
x,404 
a,  340 

x,747 
3,068 
1,269 
x,o68 
3,853 

" 

1,355,602 

913,647 
1,384,877 
1,998,446 

1,6x8,036 
1,351,73a 

ti,a89,i59 

3,717,738 

893,949 

1,480,668 

- 

1,246 
a,  45a 
1,152 
934 
755 
1,565 

- - -• 

6,550,000 
6,002,475 
5,903,024 
5,344,426 

hields.  Newcastle,  etc.^- 

3.9a6,3i8 
3,301,987 
2,837,152 

2,7x3,698 

2,299,254 

2,135,385 

9,041,966 
1,729,069 

1,665,884 

1,553,575 

1,515,250 

1,444,683 

1,355,105 

1,333,134 

fi, 990, 762 

i,a59,5ii 
1,200,000 
1,128,716 



1,080,479 
1,041,759 

998,563 
1965,054 

754,439 

for  the  ports  of  the  United  Sutes  appear  to  refer  to  ocean  commerce  without  indudfaig 
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TabU  shoiving  movement  of  the  port  of  Marseilles  in  the  year  /79J. 
[  From  the  custom-hoiue  returns.] 


Coontrica  of  origiB  or  (kttiofttion. 


Entries. 


No. 


Tons. 


Qearances. 


No. 


Tons. 


Ports  in  tbe  Levant  and  Barbary 

luUanportt 

Spanish  ports 

Baltic,  Dutch,  etc.,  ports 

Frendi  possesions  in  America , 

Poodicberry,  Cbanderaagore,  and  Bourbon.. 


350 
950 
350 

ISO 

9a 


54, 500 
95,000 
56,000 
a4,ooo 
36,800 


French  ports  on  the  high  a 
Mediterranean  coasting  trade... 


50 
130 
400 


a,ooo 

3,000 

94,000 


400 
1,050 
410 
100 
S8 
3 
«4 
»5» 
390 


68,000 

106,000 

7S,ooo 

90,000 

3S,aoo 

x,^oo 

960 

3«,9ao 

83,400 


Total.. 


a,44« 


339,300 


•,617 


361,760 


NAVIGATION    IN    1 89 1. 

The  Statistics  of  navigation  at  the  port  of  Marseilles  show  an  increase  in 
the  maritime  movement  of  this  port  for  the  year  1 891  as  compared  with  the 
year  1890.  The  total  number  of  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  during 
the  year  1891  was  18,079  having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  10,610,820  tons, 
as  against  17,249  entries  and  clearances  with  a  tonnage  of  9,702,046  tons  in 

1890.  Of  this  total  of  18,079  vessels  there  were  1,236  entries  and  clearances 
connected  with  international  commerce,  of  which  335  were  made  by  sailing 
vessels  and  901  by  steamers,  with  the  respective  tonnage  of  151,090  and 
1,596,229  tons.  The  number  of  entries  and  clearances  in  the  coasting  trade 
was  16,843  having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  8,863,501  tons;  and  of  these 
6,116  entries  and  clearances  were  made  by  sailing  vessels  and  10,727  by 
steamers,  with  the  respective  tonnage  of  821,318  and  8,042,183  tons. 

As  compared  with  1890,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  entries  and  clearances 
made  by  sailing  vessels  of  301,  and  of  those  made  by  steamers  of  529,  with 
a  total  increase  of  tonnage  amounting  to  898,774  tons. 

Five  hundred  and  eighteen  vessels  carrying  the  French  flag  and  engaged 
in  international  commerce  entered  and  cleared  at  Marseilles.  These  had  a 
tonnage  of  779,136  tons.  Eight  hundred  and  seventy-six  vessels  carrying 
foreign  flags  and  having  a  tonnage  of  1,099,371  tons  entered  and  cleared  in 
the  same  year.  In  the  coasting  trade  the  entries  and  clearances  of  vessels 
sailing  under  French  colors  were  12,337  with  a  tonnage  of  5,620,351  tons, 
and  of  those  sailing  under  foreign  flags  there  were  4,348  entries  and  clear- 
ances with  a  tonnage  of  3,141,962  tons. 

The  total  registered  tonnage  of  all  merchant  vessels  which  entered  or 
cleared  during  the  year  1891  amounted  to  10,610,820  tons,  an  increase  of 
908,774  tons  as  compared  with  that  of  1890,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
weight  of  merchandise  transported  by  this  shipping  was  59275,291  tons  in 

1891,  against  5,003,236  tons  imported  and  exported  during  the  preceding 
year. 
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owing  tables  show  the  details  of  the  maritime  movement  of  the 
seilles  for  the  years  1890  and  1891 : 

r  arrivals  and  departures  of  vessels  at  the  port  of  Marseilles  during  the  year 
ARRIVALS. 


Description. 

Steamer*. 

Sailing  vessels. 

^No. 

Ton*. 

No. 

Tons. 

— 

French. 
Foreign. 

905 
3,983 

347 
x,a69 

368,435 
9,632,955 

6x6,984 

X, 909,090 

XX 
9,X9X 

64 

951 

4,976 
X9x,968 

39*348 
852,333 

ox..... 

5,797 
5.534 

4,8x8,994 
4*405,609 

3,"7 

3,090 

488,695 
464,707 

OOu 

DEPARTURES. 


French, 


Foreign, 


909 

4,008 
X40 

1,474 


5,831 
5*565 


364.884 
3*637*560 

946,696 
», 570, 348 


4,8x9,4x8 
4,367,364 


49 
9,x89 

9XX 
785 


3.«34 
3,070 


16,968 
»89,45x 

89,798 
194,566 


483,783 
464,373 


the  nationality  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  of  Marseilles  during 
the  year  i8gi. 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Long  voyages. 

Coasting  trade. 

Long  voyages. 

Coasting  trade. 

No. 

Ton*. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Ton*. 

No. 

Tons. 

a 

90 
308 

X9 
30 
9X 

x*545 

9,897 

585*449 

3*675 

44,100 

9X,57X 

9 

57 

669 

97 
33 
64 
960 
528 
xo 
496 
170 

7 
x6 

1,545 

33,639 

891,170 

19,809 

48,858 

58,698 

110,593 

193,945 

6,807 

966,60s 

95,  "6 

9,687 

95,976 

89 
449 
99 
97 
57 
a84 
540 
9 
438 

X69 

9 
ao 

50,8x5 
505,783 

X9,978 

48.439 
43.87a 
"8,571 
197.330 
6,549 
898,648 
91.316 
8,536 
30.307 

40 
89 
6 
97 
19 

95*389 
139,549 
1*753 
39*993 
19,649 

•...*.•...»... 

(orwegbn. 

7S 
6 

5 
38 

45.633 
4,486 
8,608 

X7,849 

93 

7 

ao 

40 

45,88x 

5,079 

37*178 

18,694 

• 

XX 

99,995 

14 

98,966 

« «..•• 

5»8 
956 

715,701 
386,786 

9,086 
6,144 

1*394*984 
9,8x0,848 

348 
969 

353*670 
399,350 

9,969 
6,193 

1,747,678 
9.809,503 

***  ' 

ini89x 

in  1890 

784 
736 

x,xo9,487 
980,14a 

8.930 
7.778 

4*905, 139 
3.951*067 

6x0 
539 

746,090 
591,884 

8,455 
8,103 

4,557,  x8x 
4,939,858 
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Table  skewing  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  into  and  cleared  from  the  part  of  Mar» 
seilles  and  weight  of  merchandise  transported  by  them  during  the  years  i8go  and  iBgi. 


1891. 

1890. 

Dttcripdon. 

Vessels. 

Merchan. 
disc  trans- 
ported. 

VaHelfl. 

Merchan. 

diaetraiM. 

po(t«L 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

ArrivaU, 
Steamen : 

French „^ 

Foniicn 

4,x88 
1,608 

3,000,690 
X, 8x8,304 

Tens. 

»»«57,993 
«,855,369 

4.084 
X.450 

9.8x5,390 
x,S9i.78o 

T0m*. 
x,ai7,5(» 
X, 605,  537 

Total  stoaiBcts..... 

5. 796 

4,818.994 

3,013,369 

5.534 

4.407.X70 

*.  893,039 

Sailing  Tcuds: 

French. 

•,ao3 

x,ox6 

X96,944 
•9>.68x 

«53,o3o 
360,765 

9,X99 

951 

•05.X94 
«57.945 

«39.35» 
•97.0x6 

Foreign « 

Tnfal  lailinir  vnsch 

3,ax8 

488.695 

6i3»795 

3.089 

463,139 

536.368 

Total  French  vcmoU ^ 

Ta»Al  fbrrisn  veuels ..>...... 

6,390 
9,634 

3»>97,634 
2,109,985 

x.411,093 
a,9t6,x34 

6,913 
9,401 

3,090,584 
», 849, 795 

s.456,854 
«.9o«,553 

Total  uTtvals >.«.. 

9.o'4 

4.a»7 
x,6t4 

5,307,619 

3,697* «57 

8,6x4 

4.870.309 

3.3S9.407 

Clearances. 
Staamm: 

French. 

3,009,434 
1,816.984 

9<H,x<H 
38a. 599 

4,«o8 

x,457 

•.785.860 
X. 581, 500 

858,574 

Foreign 

396.069 

5,83X 

4,8x9,4x8 

x.386.673 

5.565 

4,367,309 

s,  854,643 

Sailing  vessels : 

French. 

«.a38 
996 

»99>4«9 
884.364 

«37»35X 
994, XIO 

a.089 
98X 

90X,IX6 

963,959 

170,005 

Foreign.......  .....m* • 

9x9, x8x 

Total  niling  vessels. 

3»334 

483,783 

36x,46x 

3,070 

464,368 

389,186 

Total  French  ve«i^I«-,-t,r---,,^,.t,r, 

6,455 
3,610 

3,9ox,853 
9,xoi,348 

x,04x,455 

606,679 

6,197 
a,  438 

«.986,976 
X, 844,761 

x.oa8,579 

Tf^«l  fnr*lm  vessels 

6x5.«5o 

Total  dea  ranees 

9.065 

5fy>3.»o« 

x,648,i34 

8.635 

4.83»,737 

1,643. 8*9 

CHAS.  B.  TRAIL, 

QmsuL 


United  States  Consulate, 

Marseilles y  August  10,  1892. 


SUGAR-REFINING  IN   NICARAGUA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  NEWELL,  OF  MANAGUA, 

One  of  the  most  notable  additions  to  the  industries  of  Nicaragua  is  that 
of  the  San  Antonio  sugar  refinery.  The  men  who  have  undertaken  this  work 
are  among  the  most  prominent  in  this  Republic,  and  their  connection  with 
the  enterprise  is  a  guaranty  that  it  will  be  a  success.  The  sum  involved  in 
this  enterprise  is  something  like  1500,000. 

This  sugar  estate  is  situated  in  the  department  of  Chinendega,  23  miles 
from  Corinto,  one  of  the  finest  harbors  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  3  miles  from 
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Chichigalpa,  a  station  on  the  line  of  the  National  Railroad.  The  National 
Railroad  runs  from  Corinto  through  Chichigalpa  and  Leon,  the  largest  town 
in  the  Republic,  to  Momotombo,  on  Lake  Managua.  From  Momotombo 
there  is  a  daily  service  of  steamers  to  Managua,  the  capital,  which  is  again 
connected  with  Masaya  and  Granada.  From  Granada  there  is  another 
service  of  steamers  to  San  Juan  del  Norte,  also  known  as  Grey  town,  touch- 
ing at  San  George,  which  latter  place  is  connected  by  a  tramway  with  Rivas, 
the  center  of  the  great  cacao  district  of  this  country.  The  means  of  com- 
munication in  Nicaragua  are  far  better  than  in  any  of  the  adjacent  repub- 
lics. 

Chichigalpa  is  in  direct  communication  with  all  the  principal  towns  in 
the  Republic.  The  town  of  Chichigalpa  has  a  population  of  about  5,000 
and  will  provide  all  the  labor  necessary  for  working  the  estate. 

The  property  consists  of  about  4,500  acres  of  very  fertile  soil,  which, 
according  to  an  analysis  made  in  London,  is  eminently  suitable  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  sugar  cane,  cacao,  and  other  tropical  products.  The  estate  is 
watered  by  five  streams  yielding  together  about  16,000,000  gallons  of  water 
every  twenty-four  hours.  Three  of  these  streams  have  already  been  dammed 
for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  The  estate  has  been  surveyed  and  the  levels 
marked,  and  the  plan  proves  that  the  whole  property  is  well  adapted  for  a 
system  of  irrigation.  There  are  several  houses  on  the  estate ;  also  a  good 
assortment  of  agricultural  implements,  including  a  number  of  carts.  There 
are  175  acres  of  pasture  land  stocked  with  oxen,  horses,  and  cows. 

A  complete  sugar-making  plant,  with  the  latest  modem  improvements, 
producing  22  tons  of  sugar  every  twenty- four  hours,  was  purchased  last  year 
in  Glasgow.  The  mill  buildings,  which  are  all  of  iron,  are  already  erected, 
and  the  machinery,  amounting  to  1,500  tons,  has  arrived  at  Corinto.  A 
part  of  this  machinery  has  been  transported  to  San  Antonio,  and  the  rest 
will  be  shipped  as  soon  as  possible  so  as  to  have  everything  ready  to  grind 
the  first  crop  of  sugar  cane  in  the  coming  December  or  January.  This  crop 
will  be  from  437  acres  of  cane  now  planted  and  which  is  in  splendid  condi- 
tion. An  equal  number  of  acres  of  land  have  been  cleared  and  are  now 
being  put  in  cane.  It  is  expected  that  the  production  this  year  will  amount 
to  1,800  tons  of  sugar  and  40,000  gallons  of  rum.  It  is  the  intention,  when 
the  plant  is  in  full  working  order,  to  produce  annually  3,000  tons  of  sugar 
and  80,000  gallons  of  rum. 

A  narrow-gauge  railway  is  being  constructed  from  Chichigalpa,  passing 
through  the  estate ;  this,  in  conjunction  with  a  portable  railway,  will  be  used 
to  carry  the  cane  to  the  mill.  The  rails  and  cars  were  purchased  in  Eng- 
land and  with  the  machinery  have  arrived  in  Corinto. 

The  consumption  of  sugar  in  Nicaragua  is  at  present  estimated  at  3,000 
tons  annually.  About  three-fourths  of  this  is  imported,  and  the  price  this 
year  has  been  15  cents  per  pound.  The  projectors  of  this  industry  feel  con- 
fident of  being  able  to  dispose  of  three- fourths  of  their  sugar  in  this  country 
for  at  least  10  cents  per  pound,  and  that  Costa  Rica  presents  a  good  field 
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for  the  disposition  of  the  balance.  Though  the  company  have  o 
in  selling  their  sugar  at  lo  cents  per  pound,  they  have,  however, 
their  calculations  on  selling  the  sugar  at  5  cents  per  pound  and  tl 
30  cents  per  gallon.  Even  at  this,  the  very  lowest  possible  fi^ 
thought  that  the  company  will  pay  a  dividend  of  25  per  cent  on  tl 
of  between  ^(^70,000  and  ;^9o,ooo,  which  is  the  estimated  cost  of 
when  in  full  working  order. 

The  company  have  estimated  their  expenses  according  to  the 
table  to  produce  3,000  tons  of  sugar  and  80,000  gallons  of  rum  am 


Description. 


1  engineer. 

s  assistant  engineer 

s  administrator 

6  overseers  at  $720  each 

I  foreman 

3  carpenters  at  ^80  each.. 

I  cook 

During  crop  time : 

x6  men  at  ^  per  month  for  6  months. 

6  men  ai  ^4  per  month  for  is  months. 

3  servants  at  JI120  each 

3  men  for  herding  cattle 

30  men  at  the  niiil  for  5  months 

8  clarificrs - .... 

3  distillers  for  6  months 

X  storekeeper 


Amount. 


7»o 

z,8oo 

Tao 
960 
Tflo 

384 
a88 
940 
5<H 
XM40 
480 
900 
600 


Description. 


zo  men  to  sew  and  mark  sacks .^... 

40  mien  with  portable  rail  wnj  for  canryin 

cane  to  operating  works.... 

Food  for  men  during  harvest 

Food  for  officer*  and  staflL 

6  guards.. 

30,000  tons  of  cane,  contract  cutting..... 

60,000  sacks  at  25  cents  per  sack 

Oil,  tallow,  etc.„ ««.....• 

80  men  to  work  in  field  during  wet  seaso 

Food  for  same 

General  expenses. 

Contingent  expenses 

X  triple  effect , 

z  sugar-boiler ....» 

8  centrifugals,  5  months. .«.«... 


The  expenses  enumerated  above  amount  to  $66,012,  to  which  i 
dividend  of  25  per  cent  on  $500,000,  the  estimated  working  capi 
company,  making  $125,000,  and  a  reserve  fund  of  $12,985,  a  tota 
of  $204,000. 

The  company  estimate  that  their  revenue  will  be  equal  to  a  like  j 
$204,000. 

The  estate  is  exceedingly  well  situated  and  well  watered.  Th 
course  of  construction  is  very  complete,  and  the  immense  cane  fiel( 
such  an  appearance  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  fertil 
soil.  The  prices  estimated  for  the  sale  of  the  produce  are  so  far 
present  selling  prices  as  to  leave  a  wide  margin,  and  the  estimate  foi 
is  decidedly  liberal  considering  the  price  of  labor  here.  This  bt 
my  opinion,  will  be  a  very  profitable  one  and  should  give  fiar  great 
than  the  dividend  of  25  per  cent,  as  estimated  by  the  company. 

,    .  .       .  ,  WILLIAM  NEWEL 

C 

United  States  Consulate, 

Managua,  July  ij^  i8g2. 
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\ND  LIME  TREES  IN  THE  LEEWARD   ISLANDS. 

REPORT  BY  VICE-CONSUL  GALBRAITH,  OF  ANTIGUA. 

I  of  the  introduction  of  the  lime  tree  into  these  islands  is  a  matter 
J.  So  far  back  as  179 1  it  is  recorded  that  large  quantities  of  the 
tree  were  exported  from  Dominica  to  England  and  America.  It 
eever,  until  about  the  year  1850  that  the  systematic  cultivation  of 
m  by  Dr.  Imray  in  Dominica,  and  quite  independently  by  the 
ge  in  Montserrat.  During  the  first  decade  of  the  existence  of 
little  progress  was  made.  However,  it  lived,  and  early  in  the 
smand  for  it  began  to  increase,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  tree 
iufacture  of  lime  juice  has  gone  on  slowly  increasing  up  to  the 

under  cultivation  in  Montserrat  this  year  will  be  about  1,200 
ich  about  900  acres  are  in  fruit-bearing  trees.  The  industry  is 
a  a  more  systematic  manner  in  Montserrat  than  in  any  of  the 
5  of  the  group,  the  Montserrat  Company  having  had  for  several 
[)etent  chemist  to  superintend  the  manufacture  of  lime  juice  and 
the  agricultural  management  of  their  orchards.  The  work  he 
earing  fruit,  and  to-day  Montserrat  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  lime 
the  Leeward  Islands. 

a  considerable  quantity  of  lime  juice  manufactured  in  Dominica, 
le  orchards  are  smaller,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the 
not  exercised  in  the  cultivation  of  the  trees  nor  in  the  manufac- 
juice.  The  industry  is,  however,  growing,  and,  if  the  govem- 
ds  in  forming  roads  through  the  island,  it  is  expected  that  there 
ge  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  lime  trees,  as  well-cultivated 
Is  are  said  to  pay  a  good  return.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
ime  cultivation  in  Dominica.  There  are  no  official  returns,  and 
of  cultivators  do  not  plant  in  regular  orchards,  as  is  done  in 

iiristopher  and  in  Antigua  the  cultivation  of  the  lime  is  unknown, 
hese  islands  manufactures  lime  juice  for  export.  The  few  trees 
5r  the  islands  supply  the  inhabitants  with  sufficient  fruit  for  their 
ich  is  used  principally  in  making  various  beverages  and  for  culi- 

s  are  raised  from  seed  in  nurseries  and  transplanted  when  10  to 
gh  to  the  orchard,  where  they  are  planted  in  rows  about  15  feet 
Lcre  requiring  from  175  to  200  plants,  light  sandy  loam  soil  being 
0  their  vigorous  growth.  In  Dominica,  where  the  soil  is  rich, 
J  attains  its  greatest  height  and  yields  the  most  fruit,  a  large  juicy 
s  very  rich  in  citric  acid.  A  lime  tree  will  grow  in  almost  any 
fruit  is  small,  and  the  life  of  the  tree  is  not  so  long  as  in  rich, 
ed  lands.     From  three  to  four  years  from  the  time  of  transplant- 
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ing  the  tree  begins  to  bear  fruit ;  about  five  years,  however,  would  be  the 
average  time  for  fruit-bearing,  and  it  continues  to  bear  for  over  twenty  years. 
From  the  seventh  to  the  fourteenth  year  the  tree  is  in  full  bearing  condition. 
After  this,  if  the  orchard  is  to  be  continued,  young  trees  must  be  planted  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  older  ones  as  they  wear  out.  The  tree  blossoms  all 
the  year  if  there  be  rain ;  but  March  and  April  are  the  principal  flowering 
months,  and  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen  in  June,  when  the  lime  harvest  begins, 
and  reaches  its  height  in  August.  From  then  on  to  December  the  yield  de- 
creases each  month  until  February,  when  it  ceases  to  yield  fruit. 

The  largest  crops  are  gathered  in  years  in  which  the  rainfall  is  heaviest 
The  average  yield  of  fruit  from  an  orchard  in  full  bearing  would  be  about 
60  to  80  barrels  (an  ordinary  flour  barrel  is  employed  in  all  orchards  to  gauge 
the  quantity  of  fruit)  from  an  acre  per  annum.  This  could,  it  is  believed, 
be  greatly  exceeded  by  careful  cultivation  and  manuring.  A  barrel  of  fruit 
will  yield  from  6  to  7  gallons  of  juice,  and  each  gallon  of  sound,  ripe  juice 
contains  from  12  to  15  ounces  of  citric  acid. 

The  tree  is  subject  to  blight,  which  causes  much  trouble  and  materially 
afiects  the  yield  of  fruit.  No  efficient  remedy  has  as  yet  been  found  for  this 
evil.  With  better  cultivation  and  manuring,  I  have  no  doubt,  this  would  be 
remedied,  as  only  the  weak  and  sickly  trees  appear  to  sufier. 

The  fruit  when  ripe  falls  to  the  ground  and  is  collected  by  women  and 
children  and  carried  to  the  works,  where  it  is  measured  by  an  overseer,  who 
credits  each  person  with  the  amount  collected  each  day ;  and  on  Saturday 
the  quantity  collected  by  each  gatherer  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  from  6  to 
12  cents  per  barrel,  according  to  the  scarcity  of  the  fruit  and  the  distance 
of  carriage. 

The  produce  exported  from  a  lime  plantation  is  a&  follows :  Raw  and 
concentrated  lime  juice,  green  and  pickled  limes,  and  essential  oil. 

Raw  lime  juice  is  simply  the  juice  from  good,  sound,  ripe  fruit  carefully 
preserved  in  casks.  For  the  best  quality  the  limes  are  crushed  between  the 
rollers  of  a  mill.  Old  cane  mills  are  usually  employed  for  this  purpose. 
The  first  two  rollers  are  carefully  adjusted  to  admit  the  lime ;  the  second 
and  third  usually  extract  all  the  juice,  which  is  then  run  into  casks  and  is 
ready  to  ship.     Most  of  the  raw  lime  juice  is  sent  to  the  English  market. 

In  the  manufacture  of  concentrated  lime  juice  the  crushing  is  done  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  raw  lime  juice.  The  fruit  for  concentration  is  not 
selected  as  for  raw  lime  juice.  On  plantations  where  raw  is  manufactured 
the  fruit  which  is  unfit  for  manufacturing  into  raw  lime  juice  is  crushed  and 
manufactured  into  concentrated  lime  juice.  This  process  consists  in  boiling 
the  juice  in  open  pans,  such  as  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  muscovado 
sugar,  until  it  is  reduced  to  from  six-eighths  to  one-tenth  of  its  volume ;  it 
is  then  a  black  viscid  fluid  containing  from  80  to  100  ounces  of  citric  acid 
per  gallon.  When  the  juice  has  been  concentrated  to  the  desired  strength,  it 
is  run  into  second-hand  beer  casks  and  shipped  principally  to  the  New  York 
market. 
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rt  trade  in  green  limes  is  very  small,  and  is  not  increasing ;  the 
y  which  is  shipped  goes  to  the  English  market.  The  fruit  is 
Dtedy  picked  from  the  trees,  wrapped  in  paper,  as  is  usually  done 
.  packed  carefully  in  crates,  and  shipped. 
!brm  in  which  the  fruit  is  exported  consists  in  selecting  good, 
imes  and  placing  them  in  casks,  over  which  is  poured  salt  water 
ine.  The  cask  is  then  made  perfectly  tight  and  exported. 
Yed  in  this  manner  are  invariably  sent  to  Boston.  The  brine 
nged  frequently  during  the  process  before  the  fruit  is  properly 
le  quantity  exported  in  this  manner  is  very  small,  and,  like  the 
en  limes,  is  not  increasing. 

get  figures  showing  the  quantity  exported  in  this  manner,  but 
umber  of  barrels  or  casks  must  be  very  few. 
oil,  another  valuable  product  obtained  from  the  lime,  is  made 
e  Montserrat  Company's  estates  and  on  a  number  of  estates 
There  are  two  kinds  of  essential  oil  of  limes :  the  handmade, 
most  valuable ;  the  other,  an  oil  procured  by  distillation.  The 
immands  a  much  better  price,  as  its  perfume  is  not  affected  by 
ssary  in  distillation.  The  common  mode  adopted  of  extracting 
the  lime  consists  of  the  use  of  a  shallow  concave  metal  plate 
n  ordinary  saucer,  in  which  are  studded  a  number  of  blunt  cop* 
om  the  center  of  which  there  is  a  tube,  in  which  the  oil  runs  as 
m  the  rind  of  the  lime.  The  tube  serves  as  a  handle,  and  the 
ly  and  quickly  rolled  over  the  blunt  copper  spikes  until  all 
re  burst,  and  the  oil  escapes  and  runs  into  the  tube.  When 
11,  the  oil  is  poured  into  bottles  and  securely  corked.  Women 
employed  at  the  work,  and  they  select  only  the  finest  fruit, 
the  greatest  quantity  of  oil.  The  limes  so  used  are  then  put 
nill  for  the  manufacture  of  lime  juice.  When  the  bottle  is  full, 
to  stand  for  some  time  until  the  water  and  other  impurities 
oil  is  then  carefully  drawn  off  and  filtered  as  it  is  run  into 
:r  vessels  ready  for  export.  Most  of  the  oil  exported  from 
nanufactured  by  distillation  from  the  lime  juice  which  leaves 
is  very  much  inferior  to  handmade.  It  is  chiefly  employed  now 
M>aps  and  in  the  manufacture  of  common  essences  and  perfumes. 
:her  modes  adopted  of  procuring  essential  oil  from  limes ;  but, 
>t  generally  adopted  by  the  majority  of  manu&cturers  either  in 
Montserrat,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  describe  them, 
no  doubt  but  that  great  improvements  could  be  made  both  in 
>n  of  the  limes  and  the  manufacture  of  its  products  if  more 
thods  were  adopted,  but  as  long  as  the  present  way  pays  there 
f  any  improvements.  The  great  majority  of  those  engaged  in 
lack  capital  and  are  imable  to  make  the  improvements  they  see 
id,  being  unable  to  borrow,  continue  to  run  in  the  old  grooves 
iistry  becomes  unprofitable  and  they  are  forced  to  yield  to  lands 
47 3- 
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which  are  not  so  rich,  hot  which  are  cultirated  by  men  who  have  the  energy 
and  capital  to  make  inferior  lands  yield  better  than  these  islands,  which  are 
so  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  the  lime. 

There  are  no  local  buyers  in  any  of  these  islands;  consequently  manu- 
facturers ship  their  produce  to  either  the  Englbh  or  New  York  market. 
The  price  is  about  the  same  in  both  places,  but  I  am  told  the  results  from 
New  York  were  slightly  better  than  those  from  England.  For  the  last  two 
years  many  of  the  Dominican  dippers  have  been  sending  their  produce  to 
the  English  market,  owing  to  the  New  York  purchasers  having  deducted 
from  the  sales  the  cost  of  freight  and  other  charges,  which  formeriy  were 
paid  by  the  purchaser. 

The  average  shipments  from  Montserrat  for  the  last  five  years  were  as 
follows:  Raw  lime  juice,  800  puncheons  of  120  gallons  each;  concentrated, 
200  casks  of  54  gallons  each ;  green  limes,  1,000  boxes;  pickled  limes,  300 
barrels;  essential  oil,  2,500  pounds. 

SAMUEL  GALBRAITH, 

Vic^'ConsuL 

UNrrED  States  Coksulate, 

Antigua^  July  ao,  1892. 


GERMAN   FOREIGN  TRADE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSULAR  CLERK  MURPHY,  OF  BRRUN. 

Table  shcwittg  thi  importatwm  inU  and  exporkUi0H5  from  the  Gerwum  customs  territory 

during  the  year  i8gi. 


Aitioks. 


Imports. 


QiiaBlkT. 


Valw. 


Exports. 


Qoaatity. 


VUk. 


Waste  nuuerials,  manures,  rags,  etc„ 

Cotton  and  oottoft  wares • 

Lead  and  lead  wares. ^».w 

Bmsh  and  dere  makers'  wares 

Drags,  diemkab,  aad  colon „ 

Iron  and  iron  wares .^ 

Earths,  ores,  precious  metals,  asbestus,  and 

asbestos  wares. 

Flax  and  other  nyutble  spinning  stufs,  with 

exception  of  cotton. 

Grain  and  other  agricultural  products 

Glass  and  glass  wares ^ 

Hair  (horse,  human,  etc.),  feathers,  and  bris- 


Hides  and  skins 

Wood  and  wooden  ware,  etc ^, 

Hops 

Instruments,  machines,  and  vehiclM. 


Caoutchouc,  gutta-percha,  and  wares  thereof..., 

Ready'ovade  Gk>thing  and  bodjr  linen,  also  mil- 

lineriea  .^ 


iOokiUt. 
S,755,9<» 

i86,,6a 

8,88S 

9,isa,79S 

i«»74a,495 

•,•09,804 
49,139,961 

190,946 

9«3,836 

36»^,7«9 

S3, 689 

489,846 
590 

55.085 

4,»07 


Mtirkt, 

5S» 535,000 
3x1,939,000 
4,950,000 
3,380,000 
949»496,ooo 
48,933,000 

375.998»ooo 

95,408,000 

804,776,000 

9,3Sx,ooo 

45,989,000 
M4, 555,000 
930,944,000 
7,485,000 
40,390,000 
114,000 
35.«99»ooo 

10,607,000 


nokilM, 

1,967,887 

785, a6a 

3^,467 

"6,048 

S,sx4,9<A 

"#«33,«70 

3«,a47,9«3 

709,38* 
6, 541, 978 

4«,43« 

io,S38,l^ 
xoo, i6z 

x,«37,74» 

S90 

»,7«> 

7*,97« 


Markt. 
»«» 335,000 

•35,  ••$,000 
10^040,000 
14, 551,000 

931,959,000 

977,^t*,oeo 

909,744,000 

40,0^,  aoo 
139,007*000 
38,548,000 

96,999,000 

^769,000 
<44,433,ooo 

97,931,000 

«3t,SS7.ooo 

130,000 

•7,483,000 

t9S«  467,000 
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the  importoHont  into  and  exportaiwm  from  the  Corwutn  customs  torritory 
during  the  year  i8gi — Contimied. 


Articles. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

wares.. ^ » 

tsts  etc^.. 

rookOc*. 

430,061 

7,814 

»05,775 

«77,57« 

1,199 

41,100 
19,908,146 

4,9^5,547 
996,000 

a,95« 

8,123,074 

56,876 

19,707 

36 

7,784,168 

193,111,485 

i6,oz8 

x, 593,1x6 

1,097,090 

1,595,973 

3,831,034 

6,999 

1,893,055 

81,5x9 

9x,7ix 

1,919 

Mmrkt. 

57,461,000 
46,xx6,ooo 
54,958,000 
3x,oo7,ooo 
xox,ooo 

30,493,000 
769,565,000 

155,748,000 
8,866,000 

1,355,000 

83,639,000 

X84, 326,000 

3,379,000 

13,000 

43.799,000 

113.973,000 

5,640,000 

23,819,000 

93,896,000 

5,734,000 

939,526,000 

1,326,000 

401,846,000 

3,677,000 

17,188,000 

7x6,000 

700  kilM. 

997,036 

89,597 

150,998 

x8x,»64 

19,471 

140,068 

17,4x3,966 

1,100,339 

1,457,375 

5,359 

947,188 

70,371 

47,593 

953 

5,4X5,66x 

110,550,714 

13,979 

564,626 

93,037 

3,915,432 

919,939 

4,838 

705,186 

747,00s 

13,484 

57,9x0 

Marks. 

61,053,000 

88,509,000 

x69,955,ooo 

33,975,000 

998,000 

93,433,000 

490,633,000 

3x,55x,ooo 

90,399,000 

3,866,000 

6,598,000 

909,834,000 

9,499,000 

334,000 

95,500,000 

150,879,000 

4,8«>,ooo 

7,634,000 

9,684,000 

34,090,000 

91,466,000 

974,000 

345,746,000 

37,797,000 

4,xo6,ooo 

xx,8x7,ooo 

r  wares 

&nd  other  linen  wares. 

c  articles 

iqnocs,  €tc» 

pecified  and  fets 

raresv.. 

>s 

\xt% 

ic« 

res 

nd  asphalts 

lal   products  not  otherwise 
etc 

uslin,  etc 

rares 

red  wares.........  ............a.   . 

307,456,671 

4,836,199,000 
4,973,000,000 

9x3,970,880 

3,703,846,000 
3,4x0,000,000 

^ 

•Estimated. 

GEORGE  H. 

States  Consulate-General, 

Berlin^  August  10,  1892. 


MURPHY, 
Consular  Clerk. 
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PORT  AND  TRADE  OF  ROUEN. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  WILLIAMS. 

of  706,500  francs  was  expended  in  1891  out  of  the  appropria- 
>,ooo  francs  contributed  by  the  chamber  of  commerce,  the  de- 
d  the  city  of  Rouen  for  repairing  the  dikes, 
g  time  the  bureau  of  navigation  has  studied  the  subject  of  light- 
Qel  of  the  bay  of  the  Seine  and  made  attempts  to  navigate  the 
ght.  A  decree  of  the  minister  appropriated  a  credit  of  100,000 
K:uring  sixteen  luminous  buoys  for  lighting  the  channel.  These 
placed  in  position  and  their  practical  utility  tested. 
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The  amount  of  440,000  (mncs  was  expended  upon  the  equipment  0 
port  of  Rouen,  chiefly  in  dredging  and  improving  the  facilities  for  loj 
and  discharging  vessels.  The  tonnage  of  this  port,  constantly  and  ra 
increasing  from  year  to  year,  indicates  that  the  equipments  of  the  pen 
its  facilities  for  handling  and  transmission  by  rail  or  canal  have  bee 
preciated  by  shippers,  and  that  the  difficulties  of  navigating  the  Seine 
been  overcome.  Shij^s  arrive  here  daily  from  the  most  distant  ports  0 
globe,  while  regular  lines  ply  between  Great  Britain,  the  ports  of  noi 
and  southern  Europe,  and  this  port. 

The  direct  imports  from  the  United  States  to  this  port  consist  0 
few  articles.  These  staple  commodities  vary  each  year  according  t 
stern  requirements  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  cro^js  in  France  or  tl 
quirements  of  manufacturers,  as  they  are  principally  raw  materials,  to  1 
only  the  labor  of  cultivation  or  excavation  has  been  applied. 

Paris  is  the  wholesale  market  which  supplies  the  rest  of  the  countr) 
the  few  articles  of  American  manufacture  introduced  into  France.  A 
these  agricultural  implements  and  sewing  machines  take  the  lead  and 
an  acknowledged  superiority  over  all  others.  Tinned  American 
vegetables,  oysters,  clams,  etc.,  are  ordered  from  Paris  and  seldom  ki 
stock. 

The  importation  of  petroleum  is  large  and  increasing;  but  the  far 
by  their  influence,  subject  it  to  a  high  tariff  in  the  hope  of  lighting  I 
with  rape-seed  oil. 

Statistics  would  indicate  that  the  exports  from  this  consular  distric 
fallen  off  during  the  last  year,  while  in  reality  they  have  increased, 
apparent  discrepancy  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  Roubalx,  Lille,  and  Dui 
contributing  to  the  list  of  a  portion  of  the  year  1891,  have  since  be< 
tached. 

The  principal  increase  has  been  in  the  item  of  laces  and  tulles, 
articles  are  fashionable,  popular,  and  cheap.  The  pattern,  style,  an( 
terial  in  vogue  are  subject  to  much  change,  and  this  fact  seems  to  deti 
manufacturers  from  competing  for  this  trade.  Great  ingenuity  and  sk 
exercised  in  this  branch  of  manufacture.  A  very  small  quantity  of  xm 
is  required,  the  machinery,  men,  and  women  employed  work  long  1 
and  the  coal  consumed  is  near  the  works ;  all  of  these  circumstances  c 
the  manufacturers  to  offer  these  goods  at  a  very  small  price. 

The  French,  as  I  have  shown  in  a  former  report,  took  the  first  st( 
this  manufacture  against  great  opposition  and  built  it  up  at  the  peril  o( 
lives. 

CHAS.  P.  WILLIAMS, 
C(?nsi 

United  States  Consuiate, 

RoucHy  August  J,  i8g2* 
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TRADE   AND  COMMERCE  OF   MALAGA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  NEWSON. 

ss  matters  during  the  past  year  there  has  been  but  little  change 
at  of  1 89 1.  The  season,  however,  has  been  especially  marked 
IS  rains,  lasting  off  and  on  for  some  thirty  days,  a  longer  period 
cter  than  has  ever  before  been  known  in  this  region ;  but  no  se- 
have  occurred,  nor  have  the  crops  been  affected  in  this  vicinity, 
Almeria  the  grapevines  have  been  affected  by  mildew,  which 
reduce  the  yield.  The  health  of  the  city  and  district  continues 
meral  improvements  in  Malaga  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

ALMONDS. 

;he  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1891,  291439  boxes  of  almonds 
:d  to  the  United  States,  and  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
,363  boxes  were  shipped,  being  an  increase  of  18,924  boxes  over 
ir  1891.  Owing  to  the  high  winds  and  the  rains  while  the  trees 
blossom  in  the  spring,  the  embryo  crop  was  materially  injured, 
will  be  a  short  yield  this  year. 

GRAPES. 

l1  year  ended  June  30,  1891,  showed  a  shipment  of  256,387 
apes  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States.  During 
\T  ended  June  30,  1892,  204,219  barrels  were  exported,  leaving 
[52,168  barrels  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
the  yield  of  grapes  in  and  about  Malaga  was  very  good,  but  at 
crop  was  injured  by  the  overflow  of  the  vines,  so  that  the  decrease 
tx  the  year  before  (1890)  was  42,126  barrels.  H.  F.  Fisher, 
nt  at  Almeria,  writing  of  the  present  crop  under  date  of  June  15, 


WW: 


t. 


If 


e  ago  there  seemed  to  be  every  prospect  of  a  very  large  crop  this  year;  bat 
lany  districts  in  which  extensive  vineyards  are  situated  have  suddenly  been 
dew,  so  that  the  outlook  b  very  gloomy  at  present,  and  the  crop,  which  every- 
l  would  reach  about  1,200,000  barrels,  may  not  amount  to  500,000  barrels, 
situated  in  the  higher  districts  have  fortunately  not  been  attacked,  so  the  num- 
lentioned  may  be  expected,  which  means  a  decrease  of  about  300,000  barrels 
last  year.    The  shipments  to  the  United  States  may,  however,  be  about  the 

s  in  the  vicinity  of  Malaga  look  exceedingly  well  and  bid  fair 
good  crop,  and,  as  they  are  mostly  of  American  graftings,  it  is 
contemplate  the  future  grape  culture  of  this  region. 


BRANDY. 


has  been  made  by  one  of  our  merchants  to  introduce  Spanish 
the  southern  section  of  America  (New  Orleans)  and  with  some 
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show  of  success,  as  50  cases  were  shipped  for  the  fiscal  year  1891 
cases  for  the  fiscal  year  1892,  being  an  increase  of  80  cases. 

IRON  ORE. 

The  amount  of  iron  ore  exported  to  the  United  States  for  the  fi 
ended  June  30,  189 1,  was  58,652  tons;  for  the  year  ended  June  ; 
53,303  tons,  or  a  decrease  of  5,349  tons.  This  ore  is  produced  b) 
40  and  50  cents  per  day  and  is  conveyed  to  America  at  a  very  lo^ 
that  it  comes  in  competition  with  our  own  ore  and  tends  to  depre 
wages  of  our  laborers. 

LEMONS. 

As  the  Malaga  lemons  ripen  quicker  than  the  Califomian  articl 
last  year  was  very  warm  in  the  United  States,  there  was  a  great  dc 
Spanish  fruit  for  lemonades  and  for  other  purposes;  hence  there  v 
crease  over  the  fiscal  year  of  189 1  of  16,426^  boxes. 

LEAD. 

The  decrease  in  the  shipment  of  lead  has  been  20,112  pigs,  23 
having  been  shipped  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1891,  and 
the  fiscal  year  1892. 

ORANGES. 

There  was  no  shipment  of  oranges  at  all  last  year  and  only  i,( 
the  year  before,  the  Italian  and  Califomian  article  supplying  the  n 

OIL   OF  GERANIUM. 

A  new  industry  has  sprung  up  here  which  seeks  a  market  in  tl 
States,  that  is,  the  distillation  of  oils  and  essences  from  flowers.  ' 
large  factory  here  used  for  this  purpose,  and  acres  of  geraniums  1 
flowers  are  utilized.  The  first  shipment  of  the  oil  of  geranium  1 
this  year. 

PALM-LEAF  HATS. 

These  articles  are  manufactured  from  palms  which  grow  in  thii 
and  quite  a  trade  now  exists  with  the  United  States.  During  the  1 
ended  June  30,  1891,  1,028  bales  were  exported,  while  1,069  ^ 
shipped  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1892,  an  increase  of 
The  hats  are  taken  to  New  York,  bleached,  remodeled,  and  sold  i 
price.     The  trade  is  increasing. 

RAISINS. 

Raisins  go  up  or  down  with  the  fluctuations  of  grapes.  If  grapes 
there  is  a  less  shipment  of  raisins.  The  falling  off  of  exportation 
last  year  was  30,552  boxes,  only  39,904  boxes  being  shipped  to  c 
1,000,000  boxes  exported  in  1S84  and  70,456  boxes  transported  to  tl 
States  last  year. 
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WINE. 

urly  psurt  of  1892  the  shipments  of  wine  to  France  were  very 
cipation  of  the  enforcement  of  the  French  tariff  law,  which  laid 

upon  this  article.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1891, 
,960  gallons  of  wine  were  shipped  to  the  United  States,  while 

year  ended  June  30,  1892,  only  25,900  gallons  were  exported, 
ease  of  3,060  gallons  for  the  last  fiscal  year. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

»wing  table  shows  the  quantity  of  articles  exported  from  the  con- 
of  Malaga  to  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June 
I  1892: 


Articles. 

189Z. 

189a. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

boxes... 

a9»439 
100 

587 
50 
80 
so 

1,51s 
256,387 

58,65a 

43,770 

83,349 

«,98i 

59 

48,363 

18,924 

ban... 

^ jdo 

la 
130 
50 
5a 

515 

^         .^.„ „..„. RAIKl... 

80 

boxes... 

bH^ 

30 

1,515 

52,168 
5,349 

- 

4* 

hftrreh... 

fl04,ax9 
53,303 
59,X96 
3,«37 

tons... 

qnarter  boxes... 

vk^'- 

boxes... 

baks... 

16,426 

ao, 113 

1,981 
• 

Z09 

"5 

10 

z 

1,069 

87 

1,271 

39,904 

338 

9 

5 

28 

99 
95,900 

SO 
12s 

w  .  4iii.»...w .....caaes... 

., til*  CUMff... 

310 

300 

4» 
87 

bales... 

pases... 

boxes... 

do 

1,038 

a,37x 

70,456 

3x0 

I    ICX> 

30,55a 

<>a«*« 

28 

9 

5 
98 

bales... 

bags... 



bales... 

......iOaseSi.. 

43 
98,960 

14 

3,060 

gallons... 

e  of  merchandise  sent  from  this  district  to  the  United  States  for 
ar  ended  June  30,  1891,  was  ^11387.657.33;  amount  for  the 
892,11,237^348.13;  decrease,  1150,309.20.  This  decrease  is 
Bly  owing  to  the  loss  of  grapes  by  the  destruction  of  the  vines 
sased  growth  of  the  fruit  in  California. 

INCREASE  OF   INVOICES. 

tanding  the  vexatious  obstacles  to  trade  here,  the  invoices  in 
increased  this  year  over  last  and  over  several  preceding  years, 
for  1891  was  467;  for  1892,  505,  an  increase  of  38.  In  the 
t  has  been  a  decrease  of  143  invoices.  ,,^, 
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FINANCES. 

The  finances  of  Spain  are  in  a  very  disordered  and  deplorable 
and  appear  to  be  growing  worse.  The  national  debt  is  over  II9294 
and  there  is  now  a  deficit  of  1 20, 000,000  in  the  treasury.  Ex 
London  has  been  20  per  cent  and  upward,  although  it  is  now  lov 
taxes  have  been  levied  upon  women  and  others  who  sell  vegetable 
result  has  been  riots  and  bloodshed,  both  in  Madrid  and  near  Al 
in  other  parts.  The  &ct  is,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  people  cai 
further  taxation.  The  minister  of  finance  seems  to  be  aware  of  t] 
he  now  talks  of  a  loan  of  ^150,000,000. 

BIACHINERY. 

Most  of  the  flour  mills  in  Spain  are  furnished  with  machinery : 
land,  France,  and  Germany,  and  the  amount  expended  for  these  j 
ceeds  I5, 000,000 — indeed,  close  to  |6,ooo,ooo.  Only  a  few 
cleaners  can  be  found  in  the  mills.  Each  year  the  Spaniards  are  i 
introduce  better  machinery,  but  this  is  only  effected  through  th 
efforts  of  practical  men  from  England,  France,  and  Germany,  vi 
upon  the  ground,  superintend  the  machinery,  and  demonstrate  it 
ness.     Here  is  a  wide  field  for  American  enterprise. 

T.  M.  NEWSC 


United  States  Consulate, 

Malaga,  July  10,  i8p2. 


STREETS  AND  HIGHWAYS   IN   THE  PUNJAI 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  MERRILL,  OF  CALCUTTA. 

Referring  to  my  dispatch  dated  September  15,  1891,  and  to  D 
instruction  of  November  8,  1890,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  th( 
report  on  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  streets  and  roadw 
Punjab. 

SAMUEL  MERRn 
Consul' Gi 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Calcutta^  Tune  14,  iBg2. 


PUNJAB  ROADS, 
flnclosnre  in  Consul-General  Merrill's  report.] 

Tn  the  Punjab  roads  are  made  and  maintained  from  one  or  more  of  the  foUoi 
of  revenue :  (l)  Imperial,  (2)  provincial,  (3)  district  or  local  funds,  and  (4}  muE 

(I)  These  are  such  roads  as  are  made  and  maintained  fior  the  troops  and  < 
oolj,  or  for  other  military  purposes. 
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thts  head  are  classed  all  kinds  of  trunk  roads  made  and  maintained  for  traffic 
;h  the  province. 
:t  boards  make  and  maintain  such  roads  as  are  purely  for  the  benefit  of  a  dis- 

are  mostly  unroetaled.     They  are  the  arteries  of  the  main  system, 
ipal  roads  are  made  and  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  of  a  cer- 
n  the  municipal  limits  fixed  by  the  government 


>1  of  roads  designated  I  is  vested  in  the  Punjab  war  department,  military  works 
in  the  Punjab  war  department,  general  branch;  of  3,  in  local  boards,  called 
ttees,  composed  of  members  selected  and  nominated  under  the  district  board's 
le  municipal  board,  also  composed  of  members  elected  and  nominated  under 
act 

understood  to  mean  roads  passing  through  important  places  of  public  business, 
ased  to  be  paved  with  bricks  laid  on  edge  dry,  the  joints  being  filled  in  with 
treets,  however,  are  now  being  superseded  by  metaled  roads.  The  material 
:  roads  in  the  Punjab  is  (1)  stone,  (2)  kankar,  (3)  brick  ballast. 
— This,  of  course,  is  the  most  durable  material  for  roads,  and  of  this  again  lime- 
nto  a  gauge  of  three -fourths  of  an  inch  to  i  inch  gives  the  best  results.  The 
»  from  five  to  ten  years,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  stone  and  the  amount  of 

ir. — Kankar  is  a  natural  formation  of  calcareous  deposits  found  over  a  great 
Punjab  at  a  depth  of  3  to  6  feet  below  the  surface  in  strata  varying  from  I  to  3 
ss.  It  gives  a  very  smooth  surface  and  is  fairly  lasting,  according  to  the  quality 
,  the  average  age  being  fi-om  three  to  six  years  in  heavy  traffic  and  from  six  to 
jht  traffic. 

hallmt. — This  is  used  where  no  natural  deposits  of  kankar  or  stone  are  availa- 
■A  much  duration  but  is  comfortable  when  in  good  order. 

f  building  or  maintaining  such  streets  or  roads  varies  considerably  in  different 
ding  to  local  circumstances  and  requirements.  On  the  average  the  initial  cost 
at  6,coo  to  10,000  rupees  a  mile  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  at  one- tenth  of 
.  This  is  more  for  the  civil  department  to  answer.  The  figures  6,000  to  10,000 
include  the  whole  cost  of  road  construction.  "Ordinary  maintenance"  costs 
:s  per  mile  per  annum.  The  renewal  of  metal  is  additional  to  that,  according 
I  of  the  metal. 

speaking,  the  proximity  of  roads  is  bound  to  enhance  the  price  of  lands  and  to 
It  civilizing  influence  on  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  people, 
reets  are  either  paved  with  bricks  on  edge  or  by  two  coats  of  kankar  metal  over 
-ickbats. 

age  pavement  is  built  of  small  country  bricks  measuring  8  inches  by  5  inches 
twelve  bricks  being  required  for  I  superficial  foot  or  one  hundred  and  eight  per 
Dry  sand,  or  surkhi^  is  used  for  leveling  the  ground  under  the  pavement  and 
i.  The  detail  of  cost  of  i  square  yard  of  pavement  of  bricks  on  edge  is  as  fol- 
adred  and  eight  bricks,  8.64  annas;  sand,  or  surkhiy  2  annas;  labor,  4.32  annas; 
annas;  total  per  square  yard,  I  rupee.  The  cost  of  two  coats  of  kankar  metal 
Kankar,  8.5  annas;  consolidating  kankar,  1,6  annas;  total  lO.l  annas.  The 
It  of  kankar  metal  over  one  coat  of  brick  ballast  is  :  Kankar  metal,  4.2  annas; 
is;  consolidation,  1.6  annas;  total,  8.4  annas. 
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To  the  above  figures  should  be  added  the  cost  of  two  side  drams,  which  are  ma 
work,  and  the  cost  of  which,  for  both  sides,  may  be  put  down  at  I  rupee  per  ni 
The  Roorkee  treatise  oo  civil  engineering  and  the  treatise  on  toads  by  Cc 
Wilkins,  royal  (late  Bombay)  engineers,  give  very  full  details. 

GANGA  RAM,  C 

EMictUwe  Engmeer  Lakon  Premndai  Di^ 

E.  HARVE 

Superintending  Engineer,  Thit 


GERMAN    IMPORTS  AND   EXPORTS   BY  COUNTF 

REPORT  BY  CONSUl^GEMBRAL  EDWARDS,  OF  BERLW. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  translation  of  a  clipp 
the  Berlin  Vossische  Zeitung  of  August  9,  1892,  in  respect  to  the 
isting  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Germany  between  the  trade  with  i 
countries  and  the  entire  trade,  which  I  trust  may  prove  of  interest 

Tabu  shewing  the  imports  and  exports  of  Germany  by  countries  for  the  year 

IMPORTS. 


Countries. 


Great  Briuin 

Anetrk-Hungary .. 

RuHia 

United  Sutes... 

Belgium 

Holland. 

Fkance 

Svkxcriud.. 

Italy.. 


Braxil «..» 

British  India 

Afgentine  RepabUc 

Denmark... 

Ch»*.  ...T.... 

Australasia 

Sweden.. 

Spain.. 

Roomania 

West  Africa  (exclusive  of  German  protectorate).. 

Capeland.. 

Portugal 

Mexico. 

Turkey. 

Peru « 

Japan 

Senria 

Greece 

All  other.. 


Total.. 


Value. 


Mmrks, 
640,500,000 
98,500,000 
541,900,000 
405,600,000 
316,900,000 
309,aoo,ooo 
t67, 100,000 
X74,soo,ooo 
140,400,000 

198,700,000 

75,900,000 

61,900,000 

61,400,000 

50^300,000 

46,100,000 

34,100,000 

09,400,000 

01,400,000 

17,900,000 

11,300,000 

10,700,000 

9,600,000 

5,500,000 

4,700,000 

4, 100,000 

4,000,000 

164,700,000 


^f9J^fOOOfQOSi 


*Thia  staument,  prepared  hi  the  D  apartment, 
tion  from  the  Berlin  Vossische  Zeitung.    It  is  TRluable 
kind  concerning  German  foreign  trade. 


the  inibrmation  cootninod  Id  the 
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the  imports  and  exports  of  Germany  by  countries  for  (he  year  18 go — Cont'd. 
EXPORTS. 


Countries. 

Value. 

Per  c«nt. 

Marks, 
705,300,000 
416,700,000 
351,000,000 
358,000,000 
3o6, 500, 000 

150,800,000 
104,800,000 
94,700,000 

01 .600  000 
76,400,000 
S3» 500.000 
53, r 00, 000 
53,400,000 
34,100,000 
33,300,000 
30,800,000 
36,100,000 

31,  100,000 

18,500,000 
14,300,000 
8,400,000 
3,700,000 

3,300,000 

3,100,000 

3,800,000 

4x7,300,000 

ao 

lO 

7 

6 
5 
4 
3 

3 
3 
2 

I 
1 
I 
T 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
12 

6 
6 
5 

9 
9 
3 
6 
5 
4 

ic 

nan) 

9 

3,410,000,000 

xoo 

-I/?., 


W.  H. 


EDWARDS, 

Consul'  General. 


States  Consulate-General, 

Berlin^  August  11,  i8g2. 


NICARAGUAN    STATISTICS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  NEWELL,  OF  MANAGUA, 
THE   DEPARTMENT   OF    MATAGALPA. 

\  has  been  published  lately  about  Matagalpa,  Nicaragua,  which 
(iction  that  I  feel  called  upon  to  furnish  the  Department  with 
concerning  that  section.  As  this  department  is  the  Mecca  for 
grants  that  come  to  Nicaragua,  as  it  will  soon  become  the  coffee- 
egion  of  this  Republic,  and  as  there  are  many  in  the  United 
ig  knowledge  upon  this  subject,  an  unmistakable  benefit  will  be 
^  making  these  facts  public. 

art  men  t  of  Matagalpa  is  a  three  days'  ride  from  Managua  by 
reta.     The  capital  of  the  department,  Matagalpa,  is  a  place  of 
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some  3,000  inhabitaDtSy  of  a  mixed  race,  Spanish  and  Indian ;  it  has  an 
altitude  of  2,200  feet,  and  lies  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  hills,  which  slope 
3,000  feet  above  the  town.  The  thermometer  never  reaches  a  greater  de- 
gree of  temperature  than  70^  F.  at  midday,  the  mornings  and  evenings  being 
10^  cooler.  A  small  river  runs  through  the  valley  and  supplies  the  town 
with  an  abundance  of  pure,  wholesome  water. 

The  winter,  or  rather  the  wet  season,  begins  in  the  month  of  June,  end- 
ing with  November.  Through  the  dry  season  there  are  frequent  showers. 
The  climate  is  most  delightful  and  healthful.  Some  of  the  residents  who 
have  lived  in  California  consider  it  superior  to  that  of  that  State. 

For  fertility  of  soil  it  is  unexcelled ;  the  land  will  grow  almost  every- 
thing. Coffee,  cacao,  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  com,  rice,  and  wheat  do  well 
without  much  labor  expended  upon  them.  All  vegetables  flourish.  The 
tropical  fruits — ^bananas,  piftas,  mangoes,  etc. — are  seen  in  luxuriant  abun- 
dance. An  effort  on  a  limited  scale  was  made  to  cultivate  grapes,  but, 
the  proper  means  not  being  adopted,  it  did  not  succeed.  Cattle-raising  is 
another  industry  being  carried  on  extensively,  from  which  a  number  of  for- 
tunes have  been  accumulated. 

However,  the  main  industry  of  this  department  is  coffee-raising.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  now  under  cultivation  5,000,000  trees.  These  trees 
are  not  all  producing,  as  many  of  them  are  only  one  and  two  years  old.  A  cof- 
fee tree  does  not  begin  to  yield  before  its  third  year,  and  then  not  to  its 
full  extent ;  four  years  is  supposed  to  be  the  full  growth  of  a  coffee  plant.  Cof- 
fee trees,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  in  this  country  yield  a  pound,  though  I  am 
informed  of  instances  where  the  trees  yielded  as  high  as  5  pounds.  In  two 
years'  time  at  least  Matagalpa  will  have  for  exportation  5,000,000  pounds, 
or,  in  other  words,  25,000  tons,  of  coffee. 

The  question  that  concerns  the  inhabitants  of  Matagalpa  is,  how  are  they 
going  to  get  their  cofiee  to  market?  Now  they  have  to  transport  the  prod- 
uce on  the  backs  of  mules  or  in  carretas  drawn  by  slow,  sleepy  oxen.  A 
concession  for  a  railroad  through  this  section  was  granted  last  year,  but  the 
parties  failed  to  carry  out  the  project,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  chagrin  of  the  citizens  of  Matagalpa.  It  was  proposed  by 
the  terms  of  the  concession  to  build  the  road  from  Momotombo,  a  point  on 
the  western  side  of  Lake  Managua,  to  some  point  on  the  Rio  Grande  River 
where  vessels  could  ascend.  At  Momotombo  connection  was  to  have  been 
made  with  the  Gk)vemment  line  which  runs  to  Corinto,  on  the  Pacific  side, 
so  that  there  would  have  been  a  continuous  road  firbm  ocean  to  ocean.  To 
facilitate  the  building  of  this  railroad  the  Nicaraguan  Government  gave  a 
land  grant  of  1,000,000  manzanas  (nearly  2,000,000  acres). 

According  to  my  mind,  the  advantages  of  this  road  are  not  correctly 
understood.  A  road  tapping  solely  the  district  of  Matagalpa  would  not 
pay,  but  one  having  steamer  connection,  by  means  of  the  Rio  Grande  River, 
with  New  Orleans  and  New  York  I  am  confident  would  be  a  financial  suc- 
cess. Besides  25,000  tons  of  coffee  annually  to  be  exported,  there  would  be 
thousands  of  bunches  of  bananas,  as  this  road  would  tap  one  of  the  best 
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:ts  in  Central  America.  Furthermore,  this  road  would  aid  in 
ent  of  the  mining  districts  of  Matagalpa — ^Jinotega  and  Nuevo 
the  ores  from  these  departments  would  seek  foreign  markets 
I. 

1  from  Momotombo  to  the  Rio  Grande  would  not  have  to  de- 
on  the  transportation  of  coffee,  bananas,  and  ores.  By  proper 
much  of  the  freight  that  finds  its  way  to  Nicaragua  via  the 
mama  could  be  diverted  to  this  road,  for  the  merchants  here 
to  ship  direct  than  by  the  roundabout  way  of  Panama.  This 
hould  be  able  to  control  this  traffic,  because  it  would  be  one 
the  United  States  and  Europe  than  by  the  present  means  of 
>n.  The  time  from  New  Orleans  to  the  terminus  on  the  Rio 
t  not  to  be  more  than  four  days;  two  days  would  be  ample 
port  the  freight  to  the  principal  cities  in  the  interior  and  to 
the  Pacific  coast.  It  might  be  important  to  have  a  line  of 
he  western  coast,  running  as  far  north  as  Champerico,  Guate- 
far  south  as  Punta  Arenas,  Costa  Rica.  These  steamers  would 
id  to  secure  the  carrying  of  the  freight  and  produce  of  Guate- 
ras,  Salvador^  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica, 
mt  of  freight  arriving  at  Corinto  during  the  year  1891  was 
uid  at  San  Juan  del  Sur,  the  second  port  of  Nicaragua  on  the 
nras  1,235,  m^ing  a  total  of  importations  received  at  these 
55  tons.  The  value  of  the  importations  received  at  San  Juan 
ing  the  year  1891  was  1382,734.84.  I  have  given  these  statis- 
Lhe  sources  from  which  a  road  to  Matagalpa  might  derive  a 

IMMIGRATION   LAW. 

tion  with  this  report  I  deem  it  important  to  cite  the  immigra- 
icaragua,  about  which  I  have  received  numerous  inquiries,  and 
m  misquoted  and  misunderstood.  I  also  make,  as  part  of  this 
Dpsis  of  the  law  which  grants  a  premium  to  the  planters  of 
ler  statistics  governing  the  cultivation  of  coffee, 
o  induce  immigration,  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  has  issued  a 
^es  to  each  married  immigrant  120  manzanas  of  land  and  to 
ed  immigrant  60  manzanas.  A  manzana  is  a  piece  of  land 
are,  equivalent  to  a  little  less  than  2  acres.  The  immigrant, 
itage  of  this  law,  must  become  a  naturalized  citizen  of  Nicara- 
persons  who'  become  citizens  of  Nicaragua  use  the  public  and 
Is  with  the  same  rights  as  the  natives  and  are  exempt  for  ten 
Linicipal  duties  and  military  service,  save  when  the  liberty  and 
if  the  country  is  endangered.  The  grantee  can  not  acquire 
the  lands  ceded  under  this  law  unless  he  cultivates  at  least  one- 
desiring  to  remain  citizens  of  their  own  country  the  Govern- 
he  same  concession ;  but  the  immigrant  does  not  acquire  the 
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property,  but  only  a  leasehold  interest,  and  on  the  same  tenns  as  tl 
come  to  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  citizens,  bat  wl 
conform  to  the  law  in  the  required  time.  This  right  does  not  extent 
ten  years  and  can  not  be  transferred  by  any  hereditary  title  if  t 
grant  has  cultivated  less  than  one-half  of  the  land  ceded,  whether 
be  in  the  possession  of  the  original  grantee  or  of  a  third  person. 

In  order  to  enjoy  the  privileges  conceded  by  this  law,  the  u 
must  secure  a  passport  either  from  a  minister  or  from  a  consul  of  I 
resident  in  the  country  from  which  he  comes. 

PREMIUM   FOR  OOPFEK-PLANTING. 

For  the  purpose  of  inducing  persons  to  cultivate  coffee  trees, 
ernment  has  promulgated  a  law  which  gives  to  each  person  plantj 
trees  a  premium  of  5  cents  for  each  tree  planted  when  the  number 
fall  below  5,000  plants.  Two  and  one-half  cents  of  the  premium  is  ] 
the  trees  are  two  years  old  and  the  remainder  when  the  trees  begin 
It  is  claimed  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  coffee 
400  to  500  trees  can  be  planted  upon  an  acre  of  land.  Coffee  tre< 
purchased  for  setting  out  at  the  rate  of  ^5  per  thousand.  It  is  < 
that  it  will  cost  from  $6  to  $2$  to  clear  a  manzana  of  land.  Th< 
expended  for  this  purpose  will  depend  largely  upon  the  quantity  < 
and  undergrowth  upon  it.  The  wages  of  laborers  on  cofiee  plants 
40  cents  per  day.  It  is  said  that  too  pounds  of  coffee  can  be  proc 
J5.  The  selling  price  of  the  same  quantity  for  the  past  five  years 
from  ;^ 1 6  to  1 25,  so  that  a  handsome  revenue  is  derived  by  those  i 
in  this  industry. 

Nicaragua  divides  her  lands  into  three  classes :  First,  grazing  1 
price  of  which  is  80  cents  per  manzana ;  second,  agricultural  land, 
of  which  is  ^1.50  per  manzana ;  and,  third,  those  lands  that  are  wj 
running  streams  or  naturally  irrigated,  the  price  of  which  is  $2. 
any  of  these  lands  mentioned  contain  timber  suitable  for  building 
or  dyewoods,  there  is  added  to  the  price  already  named  the  sum  ol 
per  manzana. 

Many  persons  who  have  addressed  me  regarding  the  advisability  < 
to  Nicaragua  seemed  to  be  possessed  with  the  idea  that  very  little  < 
any,  was  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  a  coffee  hacienda.  Und< 
cumstances  would  I  advise  a  person  to  come  here  to  become  a  coffc 
with  less  than  from  ^3,000  to  ^4,000.  A  person  should  have  suffici 
tal  to  live  upon  while  he  is  waiting  for  his  coffee  trees  to  grow,  n 
be  a  period  of  four  years. 

BRIGHT  OUTLOOK   FOR  NICARAGUA. 

A  great  future  is  now  beginning  to  dawn  upon  Nicaragua*  Th( 
rains  of  this  year  will,  I  am  confident,  give  her  a  greater  yield  of  cc 
she  has  ever  known  before.     The  building  of  the  canal  will  brin 
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housands  of  dollars,  and  many  immigrants  will  wend  their  way 
advantage  of  the  liberal  inducements  that  this  Government 

ents  of  many  kinds  are  being  made  in  the  country,  such  as  the 
nagnificent  market  buildings,  edifices  that  would  be  a  credit 
older  cities.  The  different  large  cities  are  introducing  water 
ranada  is  constructing  a  tramway  from  the  railroad  station  to 

of  fine  residences  have  been  erected  within  the  past  two  years, 
inagua,  but  in  Granada,  Masaya,  and  Leon.  The  more  marked 
,  however,  have  been  in  Managua. 

WILLIAM  NEWELL, 
TAXES  Consulate,  Consul, 

Managua^  July  2J,  i8g2. 


COMMERCE   OF  ANGOLA  IN    1891. 

ORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  CHATELAINE,  OF  LOANDA. 

ving  table  shows  the  imports  and  exports  of  Angola  for  the 


Poru. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Value. 

Dudes. 

Value. 

Duties. 

$2,720,879 

X,  391*750 

755,000 

410,000 

$529,100 
360,160 
41,000 
46,000 

$2,030,000 

1,400,000 

550,000 

139,000 

|67,a5o 
41,000 

7,100 

• " ■• 

5.477,689 

976,260 

4,129,000 

"5,350 

♦Ambriz  had  no  duties  on  exports  in  1891. 

Is  are  exclusive  of  imports  and  exports  of  the  Kongo  district, 
ras  free  until  the  Brussels  conference.  There  being  no  tariff 
>uses,  neither  were  there  statistics  of  imports  or  exports. 

TaMe  showing  the  principal  articles  of  import. 


Articles. 

Loanda. 

Benguela. 

Ambriz. 

Mossa- 
medcs. 

-• - 

$650, 000 

84,000 

75,000 

350,000 

$690,000 
92,000 
70,000 
150,000 
5o,0'X) 

$270,000 
30,000 
50,000 
xoo,ooo 

$45,000 

13,000 

3>50o 

100,000 

ware , 

ods  and  gunpowder  are  chiefly  imported  from  England ;  guns 
1  and  France;  blankets,  wine,  and  olive  oil  from  Portugal. 
les  next  to  England  in  imports. 
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TMk  tkcwmg  the  frindpai  arUclis  ef  expert. 


Aitkk*. 

Loanda. 

Beoguela. 

Amfariz. 

'^T" 

PiTm     on -r,r t , 

^x,ooo 

460,000 

1,300,000 

7»,ooo 

35.000 

t.750 

4,000 

9.S00 

3.300 

|i,xoo,ooo 

X4S.O0O 

47,000 
3.«oo 
8,000 

#470,000 

Rubber 

Coffee -...„^ „ 

Wax _. 

Pftlmkerncb 

— - 

iTory ^ 

Cotton....^ 

OrchilU  weed 

Gunu 

»••••••*• <•••• M.M*.* 

>i.>oo 
•a,ooo 

AlnHdinft^ 

a,  900 
19.000 

Catdo. 



Many  other  articles  are  exported,  but  not  in  quantities  worthy  of  men- 
tion. Rum,  however,  is  exported  from  all  the  above  ports  in  considerable 
quantities. 

The  alraeidina  mentioned  above  is  rubber  from  the  Euphorbia  arbores- 
censy  which  is  gathered  only  by  one  trader  and  exported  at  Mossamedes 
alone  to  Portugal. 

TabU  skewing  the  imports  from  the  United  States. 


Articles. 

Loanda. 

Bengnela. 

Ambriz. 

m^S.* 

Flour., .„ 

I900 

18,000 

19,000 

X,O0O 

^4,000 
650 
no 

^.600 

850 

4.500 

to 

#3.300 
1,900 

s8o 

Kerosene .«. ^ 

Gum « 

10  per  cent - — 

90  percent 

as  percent. 

- — 

«.5oo 
300 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Mossamedes  shows  1 185  of  implements,  f  65  of 
beer,  and  ^190  of  cotton  goods,  and  Ambriz  %\o  of  molasses.  The  total 
of  declared  American  imports  into  Angola  is  therefore  ^7 1,310. 

The  real  imports  from  the  United  States  into  Angola  in  1891,  beyond 
any  doubt,  exceeded  1 150,000.  Most  of  the  flour,  all  of  the  kerosene,  and 
much  of  the  timber,  machinery,  and  manufactured  articles  used  in  Angola 
are  of  American  origin ;  but,  having  been  purchased  of  English,  German, 
or  Portuguese  Arms,  they  appear  in  the  official  returns  as  imports  from  those 
countries.  I  know  of  about  1 10,000  worth  of  agricultural  machinery  that 
was  imported  in  189 1  from  the  United  States  via  England  and  which  does 
not  appear  in  the  statistics  as  imports  from  the  United  States. 

One  proof  of  the  difference  between  real  and  declared  imports  is  found 
in  kerosene.  It  is  an  established  fact  that  all  of  the  kerosene  used  in  Angola 
is  of  American  origin,  yet  the  declared  imports  mention  as  such  only  ^20,- 
400,  while  the  total  declared  imports  are  ^37,600,  the  difference  being  put 
down  as  German  merchandise.  The  total  imports  of  flour  are  ^98, 700,  most 
of  which,  if  not  all,  is  American ;  yet  only  ^22,800  are  credited  to  the 
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^s.  The  rest  is  said  to  be  imported  from  England  or  Portugal, 
iber  is  not  mentioned  at  all  among  the  imports  of  1891.  The 
:he  three  important  American  missions  established  in  Angola 
i  a  place  in  the  above  table,  although  most  of  it  is  imported 
ited  States. 

orts,  none  are  mentioned  as  destined  for  the  United  States;  but 
ubt,  find  their  way  thither  by  way  of  England,  chiefly  rubber, 

and  ivory. 

erchants  of  Angola  are  very  anxious  to  have  direct  commercial 
1  the  United  States,  and  there  is  no  article  of  American  export 
not,  in  limited  quantities,  find  a  market  in  Angola,  provided 
liable  American  house  in  this  province. 

rican  firm  manufacturing  agricultural  machinery  has  sent  out 
leer  to  visit  the  plantations  and  distribute  catalogues,  and  as  a 

step  American  machinery  is  sure  to  supersede  the  English  on 
ons,  in  spite  of  the  wretched  means  of  communication  and  the 

the  exchange. 

cursed  with  an  enormous  and  ever-growing  production  of  rum. 
bU  showing  the  number ^  tonnage^  etc.^  0/ vessels  entered  in  i8gi. 


Ports. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Portuguese. 

Foreign. 

Portuguese. 

Foreign. 

98 
79 
35 
55 

3 
28 

II 

31 

15 

16 

58 

4 
10 

3 

8 

Cu.  meters. 

27,070 

9x7,081 

65,066 
105,370 

5,969 
62,885 

2,646 
"3,507 

5,44a 
54,060 

9,016 

94,596 

4,425 
"5,548 

i5,79» 
"7.675 

4,200 
90 

15 

erchant)  

itl 

I 

6 
5 



4 

6 

60 

2 

53 

37 

24 

«4 

31 

I 
94 

1 
37 

3 

9 

41 
40 

2 

1 

X 

I 

war_ 

149 
292 

>9 

339 

7 

24 

74,560 

955,876 

Qt 

33 

47- 
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Tabu  showing  the  number,  tonnage,  etc,,  of  vessels  entered  in  /^9/— Continiied. 


Ports. 

HOIM 

power. 

Civwt. 

Guns. 

Pkatengen. 

Maflfaaca. 

LcMBda: 

Utn^ws^ 

Mfn-hnnt... 

•0,380 
«4,5«3 
•5,470 
40,073 

S,^6o 

••,n3 

9«> 
44,35X 

«,9SO 
•1,071 

3,040 
3«),6ia 

«,37o 
4o,7«5 

4,490 
4«,730 

•,730 

4,545 
6,9«7 
•,411 

3,985 

909 

•.•99 

7« 
4,3W 

«,»73 
1,871 

«,43i> 
3,900 

1,005 
3.6«4 

3,t38 
4.9^8 

5S« 

10 

183 
148 
35 
S6 

47 
33 

•4 
97 

4* 

57 

78 
56 

35 

105 

96 
84 

•4 

167 

5,95* 

186 

735 

I 
«,«75 

69 

543 

09 
•77 

140 
863 

75 

156 

446 
i,ao7 

a8 

Novo  RedoDdo  (merchant^^ 

903 

Bmpitl*  (nMrchant)....,...,  x 

366 

Mea-of-war.. 

Mtrdinrt 

S9 

5 
•55 

18 

47 

•8 
ail 

Ambris: 

Mao-cC-wv^ 

M«rcluutf 

Ambrbettc: 

Merchant 

ScAntooio: 

Men-of-war.. 

Mfn-hfint. 

Landaaa: 

Men-of*war. 

Merchant 

88 

CabJnda: 

Men-of-war.. 

75 
•84 

MerchanL 

Lobho: 

Meo-of-war. 

Merchant 

^.«...^.^.„ 

Total: 

Men-of-war. 

4«,i40 
33«,33« 

«4,i90 
33,6m 

5^9 

1,0.7 
»,I93 

1C6 

Merchant 

•.643 

Table  showing  the  number,  tonnage,  ete.,  0/ vessels  cleared  in  i8gi. 


Porta. 

SteaoBets. 

Tooaage. 

PoitagueM. 

Foreign. 

Portnfoeae. 

Foieigii. 

Loanda: 

Men-of-war- 

Merchant 

Novo  Redondo  (merchant) 

•8 
79 
35 
55 

3 
a8 

II 
31 

«5 

16 
60 

3 
7 

a 
8 

s6 

O$,mH0rt. 

•6,496 

•«9,««3 

65.066 

"H.856 

5,969 
6a,a57 

•,646 

190,501 

5r44« 

54,060 

9,016 
94,596 

4»4^S 
116,835 

Benffitda  (merchant) 

1 

6 
5 

1 

Men-of-war.. 

Merchant. „ 

Ambris: 

Men-of-war- 

4 

5 

W*».h.n» 

58 

a 
53 

Ambritttte: 

Men-of-war. 

. 

- 

Merchant. 

St.  Antonio : 

Men-of-war 

37 
•4 

M'TCb-nt..,, 

3» 

1 
95 

Landana: 

Men-of-war. 

Merchant 

».M.  >..••..*.».. 

9 
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nng  tht  number^  tonnage^  etc,  of  vessels  cleared  in  i8gi — Continued. 


>rl3. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  vessels. 

ToLuage. 

Portuguese. 

Foreign. 

Portuguese. 

Foreign. 

41 

40 

X 

3 

3 

Cm.  meters. 
I3p035 
"i»437 

4,floo 

90 

I 

I 

z 

' * 

149 

39 
34» 

6 
ai 

71,229 
958, 8ai 

33 

>rts. 

Horse 
power. 

Crews. 

Guns. 

Passengers. 

MaUbags. 

90,390 
64,803 
35,470 
40,073 

5,260 
23,733 

9ao 

43,351 

a,  950 
21,071 

3,040 
30,612 

1,370 
4>,635 

4,250 
43,  "7 

2,730 

4,466 
6,96a 
3,411 
3,930 

909 
2,391 

788 
4.390 

i,a74 
1,870 

2,433 
3,205 

1,005 

3,650 

3,157 
4,888 

552 
10 

182 
150 
35 
56 

47 
33 

24 
95 

42 
57 

78 
56 

35 

90 

lOI 

80 
24 

M4 
3.684 
1,746 

971 

36 
643 

95 

382 

8 
x8s 

164 
8«3 

88 
.78 

3«4 

683 
138 
378 

X 

■chant)-    

\ . 

189 

X 

X40 

9 
33 

a8 

z6i 

IX 

34 

7a 
X87 

' 

ar,..., 

40,910 
332,874 

14,584 
33,177 

533 
653 

98X 
8,8x6 

X34 

x»943 

I  navigation  on  the  Quanza  River  in  1891  was  as  follows: 
red,  23 ;  steamers  sailed,  23 ;  passengers  entered  and  sailed, 

►er  of  contract  laborers  shipped  in  1891  from  Angola  to  St. 
Principe  was  1,768, 

ng  trade  was  as  follows  in  1891  :  Total  of  vessels  which  called 
5,  3,414;  total  tonnage,  102,746  cubic  me ter& 
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The  following  table  shovs  the  export  prioe  list  per  kilogram  for  die  ports 
of  Loanda,  Benguela,  and  Moasamedes  for  July,  1893,  used  as  a  basis  for 
determining  amount  of  export  duties : 


Anides. 


Cotton. ..MMM.... 
CI: 

Pftlm— 

Fhh 

India  rubber 

Coffee. 

Cotton  seeiL 

Wax 

Palmkenieb..., 
Hides: 

Dnr «. 

Salt- 

Hippo  ivocy».... 
Baobab  fiber.... 

Peanuts. 

Sesame  seed...... 

Tobacco 

Smoking  hemp, 


Approxi- 
mate price. 


I0.10 


Articles. 


Oum: 

Copal 

Yellow- 

Wbk»- 

Picked-. 

Common..... 
Ivory: 

Deld 

Meto 

Escravelho.. 

Miodo  (small)... 

Mnstita  root- «.. 

Dry  fish...........-.». 

Tobacco: 

Leaf 

Prepared 

OrcbiUawMd(dye) 


Approzi- 


|o.aS 

.aa 

.08 
.04 

3.60 
t.so 
1.20 
•5° 
.04 
.06 

.10 
.60 
.06 


HELI  CHATELAINE, 

Commercial  Agent. 
United  States  Commerctal  Agency, 

Lcanda^  June  2g^  i8g2. 


MEXICAN    MARITIME   MOVEMENT. 

TRANSMITTED  BY  MINISTER  RYAN,  OF  MEXICO, 

[Translation.— From  tlie  Diario  Oildal  of  July  Mi  1898.] 

Table  showing  forei^  shipping  by  ports  in  fiscal  year  iS^o-^gi. 


Porta. 


Enterada 


Steamers. 


No. 


Tons. 


SaObif  vetsela. 


No. 


Tons. 


Cleared. 


Steamers. 


No.         Tons. 


Railing 


No.         Tons. 


Acapulco.. 

Altata. 

Compeachy 

Coatncoalcos 

Frontera 

GuajrmasM 

Isia  del  Carmen.. 

La  Pas- 

Magdalena  Bay... 

Manzanillo 

Masatlan— „.. 


S3 


88,903 

no 

9«»837 

I,SQO 

193,698 
40a 

4,  "4 
«,575 


•7 
19D 


«»994 
S»,«4P 


199 

4 


«5 

9X8 


9.097 
«SS 

6,59« 
7,6«4 
5,737 
6,130 
34,559 
4S» 


639 
5,^97 
«6.«44 


9 

96 

«99 


74,343 
6a 

5«,5X4 
5,65» 

66,5«4 

«94 

5,038 


677 

417 

90^94^ 

331,031 


9 

4 
aS 
46 
»5 

5 
»37 

5 


7 
•03 


7,959 

iM 

6,644 

6,370 
3,i8s 

38,583 
•,979 


7K» 

3.^ 
16.358 
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k  oitring  foreign  skipping  by  ports  in  fisca  I  year  i8go~gi — Con  t  i  n  ued . 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  vessels. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  vessels. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No, 

Tons, 

No. 

Tons. 

4 

X 

3,644 

308 

6 

5 

3,760 
1,617 

3 

3,363 

5 

9 

X 

13 
3 

43 
4 
1 

27 

58 

«.86s 

1,676 

708 

",713 
1,737 

10, 484 

85 

1,724 

6,495 

16,07a 

2 
14 
105 
153 

5 
37 

243 

980 
19.450 
171,305 

49.44a 

8,858 

71,922 

446,853 

15 
3 

50 
6 
I 

91 
64 

13,06a 
1,369 

",733 

139 

1.724 

3,42a 

19, 198 

2 
11 

96 
<39 

4 

45 

aaS 

362 
15,747 
154.418 
46,834 
6,715 
85,476 
445.832 

98a 

1,531,096 

633 

149,600 

885 

1,346,140 

635 

153,870 

"abie  sh(rwing  domestic  shipping  by  ports  in  fiscal  year  i8go-^gi. 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  vessels. 

Steamers, 

Sailing  vessels. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

z 

99 
105 
100 
148 
xs8 

139 

86 

X 

59 
138 

90X 

24 

24 

63 

38 

76 

14 
29 
51 

24 

43 
148 

63,233 
24,382 
25,398 
35.388 
32,108 
31,545 
33,343 
4i,oai 
677 
56, 139 
95,607 
363,904 
33,232 
31,950 
75,716 
22,089 

9,081 
18,120 

9,971 
18,412 
32,380 
17,377 
46, 132 

17 
37 

S16 
24 
117 
185 
328 
199 

904 
4,326 
16,714 
3,046 

5,234 
5.848 
12,071 
7,979 

44 

100 
108 

98 
140 
130 
137 

88 

76,82a 
24,444 
27,231 
92,305 
31,755 
31,615 
30,81a 
41,219 

18 

34 

549 

IS 

119 
187 
208 
224 

1.402 
2.993 
17,612 
1,219 
3,199 
8,404 
6,65a 
8,090 

13 

ai4 

155 

6 

3 

134 

29 

187 

1 

10 

IS 

1,251 
11,173 

8,430 
72 

654 
4.500 
1,748 
2,209 

361 
1,445 

336 

59 
138 
188 

24 

24 
64 
28 

77 
M 
38 
63 
34 
38 
168 

57,641 
95,204 
249,967 
33,868 
30, 826 
75,925 
33,089 

9,091 
18.325 
29,863 
19,872 
33,020 

9,368 
60,388 

IX 
233 
148 

8 
2 

119 

27 
199 

13 
11 

X   030 

13,539 

10,058 

96 

446 

4.819 

1,017 

2,789 
361 

i,8ii 

314 

49 
137 

3,303 
8,969 

5a 

150 

3,759 

13,609 

1,765 

1,007,085 

3,263 

100, 565 

1,79a 

1,030,650 

a,  314 

101,195 

igitized  by  ^ 
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TsUe  sA^wmg  domesHe  shaping  Sy  customs  disiruis  mjutalyior  iSgo-^gt. 


dbtrictt. 


Entered. 


SteaaetB. 


No. 


No. 


Tom. 


Cleaml. 


SceuMis. 


No.         Tons. 


Sailing 


No. 


Agiaboaipo............ 

A]  vaimdo....... 

C*iMCiun..«..M. 

Coxumd......^ 

Chamda , 

ChampottMi^ 

Dm  Bocu , 

Isla  Aguada. ...., 

Ula  d«  Mnjoroa , 

bta  Marfa  Madre... 

Jonou 

Las  Pefiaa 

Mul«t4... 

Nanda 

PaUiada 

Perihueu. 

Piaxda.. 

SaaQointin 


•.sag 

593 
t39 

1,600 
556 
15a 


38 
•65 


3.47* 


39 
5 

«»3 


3*545 

40s 

S,6ao 

64 


5*S45 


Tlacotilpam 

Tooali 

Topolobampo ..... 
Zihoatan^........ 

Total 


3,oae 
x8,5a6 

654 


7« 
33 

37« 
•7 

X 

970 
37 
»94 
•56 
36 
54 
4« 
M7 
57 
4*4 
S67 
«4 
z 

3 
5 
S3 

7» 
47 
8x 

4 


•.4«4 
«»493 
•,«77 
1,160 

300 
4,073 

365 
3.706 
•.777 
•.<H3 
i,«iS 
1.566 
'•99« 
t.«3 
io,xa5 

3.963 

1.344 

SO 

4» 

177 

510 

6.«64 

3*581 

".643 

5«a 


•.475 
9«> 
839 

1,600 

SS6 

76 


38 

865 

3  4^9 


38 

5 

xsa 


3.3" 

405 

4.9S3 

64 


5*845 


47 


3.o^8 
i8,xx« 

SIO 


385 


48,98s 


•.386 


61,7x0 


4 
"369" 


6sa 


74 
•7 

36s 
94 
• 

•5« 
43 

«94 

«S« 
36 
54 
4« 

«S« 
6a 

357 

x6B 

»3 


••-106 

■•S93 
7»473 
z,x6a 

4^9 

3.«So 
39« 
3.709 
••477 
•.043 
x,«5 

•,017 
•.S36 
8,739 
4><H3 


MO 

4.765 

1,04a 

1*563 

Sxa 


47,338 


•••93 


54.^ 


Tabu  shewing  foreign  skipping  by  fiag  in  fiscal  year  i8go-^gt. 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Flag. 

Steamers. 

SaOlni 

'vessels. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  Testds. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Too.. 

No. 

To-. 

German. ......T..,r.r... 

64 

xo6,a8i 

49 

X 

«4 
77 
»4 

18.870 
•74 
4.a63 
5. 330 
6,047 

so 

83,100 

48 

X 

M 

yi 

x6 

X 

73 
3 

xxo 
X9S 
86 

1 
«9 

19*^86 

•74 
4,1X1 

4.514 

5.S09 

680 

Auttxo-Hangarian 

Danish.. „ 

Spanish 

French.. 

«53 

40 

384. •oa 
9«.386 

«33 

39 

3*0,174 
9x,9sz 

Dutch.......... 

English 

Z40 

«93,53o 

76 
3 

ISO 

19X 
7* 

3X,xox 

»,"7 

6,5xa 

48,845 

aa,5az 

138 

x9x,so6 

•9,366 
x,i68 

Italian 

Mexican 

American.. 

SI 

5«9 
4* 

3 

6,151 

7^6,498 

so,  318 

1,830 

9 

473 

40 

3 

3.3«8 

645,135 

19.456 

1.830 

5,4*9 

4«.730 

•7.176 

565 

6,07. 

Riictian 

Swedish 

15 

4,7W> 

Total 

980 

«,S3«,096 

63. 

M9»6oo 

885 

1,346,140 

^ 

1P,870 
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Eatend. 

Qeared. 

»«. 

Steamcfs. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  yetsels. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Toos. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

1 

z,io3 

II 

10 
•7 
9 

4.577 
•,954 
1.560 
3,937 

6 

8,585 

11 

10 
•4 

7 
1 

«4 

4,464 

69 

11 

4,953 
3,010 

1.653 
a.435 
654 
4.9*5 
««4,934 
9,918 
3,  "63 

[j^, „ 

50 

za 

x»576 

48a 

96 

3 

119,  i« 

«4.425 

348, 77« 

561.851 

9,075 

1,830 

48 

««4,079 

I.««*«»*M«M<  ••••••  •••••>..• 

«7 

4,49« 

60 

«9 

6.466 
"5,  •85 

11,856 
5,766 

«3 
1.585 

499 
7 
3 

15,366 

353,136 

581,318 

3,674 

1.830 

A    ....-^ 

AD 

Ki^n.. 

h     ........M 

4 

1,834 

3 

Focal ^ 

•,150 

1,056,067 

4,649 

162,975 

a,z6i 

1,077,988 

4,607 

156,047 

\U  shaming  foreign  shipping  by  ports  of  issue  and  destination  in  fiscal  year  iSgo-^gr, 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

ts  of  Issue  and  des- 
tiaatioo. 

Steamers. 

Steamers. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

GermoMjf. 

65 

109,769 

1 
so 

573 
6.894 

Sa 

105,857 

•4 

9,487 

rolal..^ 

65 

109,769 

sx 

7.397 

5a 

105,857 

•4 

9.487 

Btlgmm, 
rP 

«5 

3X.744 

9 

1.347 

S9 

30,979 

BroMU. 





3 

1 
6 

X 

6 

9 

9 
4 

9 

894 
989 

1,959 
311 

1,761 
584 
49a 

1,103 
535 

^  ...^ ^.... 

ba ..„......„ 



BboCO 





andfi      , .,,.. 

J«~iro-. 









**"**""  ' 

.         .MM.            . 

"    '•*** 

rofal            .     .. 

97 

7.798 



COomHa. 

q«nii^ «.. 

i»t^ 



9 

5 

9 

499 
1,913 

613 





9 
5a 



9,949 
85.873 

45 

74,879 

|]a 

I 

498 

.•  ..••.... 

*         ••••••        ••• 

......    M 

rotal,  ,,. 

54 

88,115 

10 

•,753 

45 

74,879 

CoHaRica, 

1 

1,149 
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Tabu  shtmmgfiri^  sk^^ping  byp&rts  tfiume  tmd  dtttimmti&m,  ^/{r.-^CootiiMied. 


Eatend. 

Oearad. 

Ports  or  iuue  and  d»- 
tinatioB. 

SteaBBCfS. 

SaOing  veMsla. 

Staaaer*. 

No. 

Tom. 

No. 

T-. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tom. 

CkiU, 

X 

X.348 

Valpumiw)..- «. 







x,«49 

Total 

X 

1.348 

X 

X.M9 

Ckms. 

Hongkong 

Macao 

s 

i.8«S 



X 

x,oo3 



- 

Xotal  « 

s 

1.8.5 

X 

«.oo3 

Dtnmark. 
Americaa  poncMions  (St. 

5 

x,5xa 



5 

BauuUr. 
Punta  Armas, 

•,891 

Bamtomt  ..„t 

34 
3 

• 

X 

I 
ax 

X 

xai.X39 
8.5x7 

4«9 

1.171 

63.x '9 

448 

aa 

64.318 

3 

X 

64a 

Cadis        .....t,, 

a66 

Santander 

X 

x,57« 

Americaa  posMMioot : 

Baraooa trr 

Oenlbegoi ^ 

Habana 

X 

7« 

"35 
3,93« 

33 

X 

95,893 
883 

65 

a,9" 

Pooce 

X 

s 

X 

X 

1 

356 
49« 
•99 

358 

3x9 

Puerto  Rico.. 

San  Cristobal 

Santiago  de  Cnba„, ...... 

African  posKCssions  (Sanu 
Cnii  de  Teneriffe) 



X 

Oceanic  poMewions  (Mar- 

498 



Total 

63 

199,080 

79 

5.99« 

57 

x6a,666 

70 

4,3t7 

IMUid  Statu. 
Baltimore.... .ir.^Ti-r....t,fT 

X 
X 

s86 
473 

BaxatariaBay 

Boston 

xo 

7.486 

X 
9 

5 
17 

aSi 

Brazo*  Santiago ....,,... 

X 

339 

Burlington 

X46 

California: 

San  Diego 

«46 
63 

43,871 

9«.3a« 

6 
3a 

X39 
",735 

X3« 
58 

x 

X 
X 

z6 

s 

39,634 

8a.3*> 

xso 

x,o86 

x,«4X 

xox 

San  Francisco 

4,<»8 

Camden 

Cayo  Hueso.. 

X 

33 

Charleston 

Chester 

t 

ao 

539 

Philadelphia 

X 

3 

X50 
86x 

5 

768 

19,438 
xao 

Galveston. 

1.486 

Key  West 

Lake  Charles- 

a 
8 

74 

«.H7 

Mobile 

XI 

X 

a 

4.X20 

707 
X.969 

9 

3,419 

9 

X 

•.354 
69 

Motgan  City ^ 

NertbUt ^. 
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ywing  foreign  skipping  by  ports  of  issue  and  destination ^  etc. — Continued. 


Entered. 

Cleared, 

anddes- 
1. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  vessels. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  vessels. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

continued. 

34 
36a 

17,389 
661,157 

44 
32 

7»6s7 
9.915 

50 
336 

60,326 
578,420 

43 

64 
I 

10 
x6 
II 
3 
4 
9 
I 

3 
I 

8,057 
18,998 
54 
5,531 
3,738 
^,654 
3.350 
5.053 

6 

781 

11 

18 
8 

6,63x 
3,756 
J,  332 

X3 

9 

9.885 
1,805 

X 
»3 

483 
x,46x 

433 
981 

1,235 

X 

x,x&6 

r::::::: ;;:;;:;;::;; 

z 

4^8 

X 

x8x 

3 

i,76x 

9 

670 

I 

157 

9 

1,835 

" 

630 

833,752 

194 

48,386 

633 

807,367 

319 

62,177 

r. 

10 

Z3 

94,28s 

3«»930 

6 
3 

X 

7 

•,370 
896 

3«3 
1,917 

X 

14 

9,263 

37,237 

XO 

3,153 

3 

IX 

3,959 

18,439 

X 
X9 

2.317 
31,464 

4 

1,386 

sions : 

X 

I 

4 

4 

2 
X 
X 

347 
3x6 

1,365 

1,358 

544 

373 

278 

ce 

PItTC 

ms  (Dakar). 

* 

* 

36 

78,596 

31 

9,987 

a8 

63,580 

14 

4,439 

'  ' 

ila. 

X 

434 

temsda     . 

i 

S30 

.   «•  • 

• 

X 

434 

z 

520 

""* 

' 

355 

1. 

1 

648 



d. 

t 

565 

iions: 

X 
X 

2X3 

359 

*** '"" 

. 

47X 

X 

565 

"*'**'  ****  ' 

a 
6 

44a 
503 

X 

44 

*' 

* 

8 

944 

z 

44 

^        ■'  — ■ 
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Ta^lt  showing  foreign  skipping  by  ports  of  issue  and  desiinoHon^  etc.— 


Entered. 

a« 

Ports  of  isiuc  and  des- 
tination. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  vessels. 

Steamers. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tods. 

England, 
Cardiff              

z6 

3z,58o 

15 

",95a 

3 

76 
4 

z 

3,784 

152,304 

4,864 

*»407 

Uverpoot 

«5 

5 

6 
5 

7.306 
2,998 

4,856 
1,649 

54 

96,405 

Maryport 



3 

3.»49 

z 

1 
z 

64 

izo 

z 
I 

398 
39 

3Z4 

18,463 

3.564 

399 

335 

American  possessions: 

Aniieua 

Barbados. « 

a 
3 

713 
3,039 

Beliie...... 

Turks  Island 

X 

35a 

z 
a 

«8z 

599 

2 
3 

1,330 
3.736 

St    Lucia 

Trinidad 

4 

I 
2 

^375 

904 
6a8 



OLcanic  possessions  : 



Total 

"4 

196,158 

a3S 

55,760 

54 

96,405 

Italy. 
Genoa  ..     .,            ,   .. 

z 

x.59t 

* *""* 

Total 

z 

•,S9» 

Nicaragua, 
Corinto„ 

Nicaragua 

I 

37« 

San  Juan  del  Norte.« 

SaD  Juan  del  Sur 

z 

444 

ZZ'ZZ 

>*  .*.. 

ToUl 

I 

444 

X 

37« 

Peru. 
Callao 

z 

691 

Pisagua ,,,,.     ..,, 

'  ' 



**'"*"*•"*"• 

Total 

I 

69t 

Portugal. 
lisbon 

z 

X 

358 
270 

African  possessions  (Cape 
Verde) 



. 

Total 

a 

638 

" 

Salvador, 
Acajutla 

I 

X 

388 
498 

La  Union 

X 

47t 

Libertad 

t 

471 

Total •.>•...».. 

z 

47Z 

a 

786 

z 

47» 
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Sr  shiTJfing  foreign  shipping  by  ports  of  issue  and  destinoHon^  etc. — Continued. 


Entered. 

aeaied. 

issue  and  des- 
inatioQ. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  vessels. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  vessels. 

No. 

Tods. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

orX 

ruguay. 



a 

i,6xo 





t 

353 

lUMu^la. 

I 

4 

a 

x,oi4 
704 

«]lo 

I 

7 

1,969 



X 

490 

• 

704 

Table  showing  foreign  shipping  by  nations  in  fiscal  year  iBgo-^gi, 


Entered. 

Qeaied. 

rations. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  vessels. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  vessels. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 



65 
IS 

109,769 
3«»744 

81 

• 

•7 
10 

7,397 
».347 
7,798 
•,753 

5« 

xa 

105,857 
30,979 

•4 

9,487 

54 

1 

88,xx5 
1,142 

45 

74,879 





... 

X 
X 

1,348 
1,003 

s 

»,»49 

% 

x,8as 

5 

x,5xa 

5 

70 

8x9 

«4 

X 

•,891 
4,337 
69,177 

4,439 
590 

63 
630 
36 

X99,o8o 

823,753 

78,596 

79 
«94 
3« 

X 
X 

5,99» 
48.386 

9,987 
434 
355 

57 

633 

a8 

x6a,666 
807,367 
63,580 

ies.^...M 

X 
X 
X 

391 

X 
9 
X 

648 

565 

44 

61,47a 

1,461 

x,X46 

',387 

- 



9 

8 
"35 

47« 

944 

55,760 





"4 

196, xs8 

54 

X 

96,405 
«,S9a 

X 

444 

X 
X 

a 

a 

37X 
69. 
638 
786 

X 

47* 

I 

47» 

X 

353 

a 
7 

X 

x,6xo 

1,969 
4ao 



9 

704 

.... 

J „. 

98a 

»»S3«»096 

63a 

149,600 

88s 

1,346,140 

635 

159,870 
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T^ibie  showing  rhumi  of  foreign  shipping  in  fiscal  year  rSgo-'gr, 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

PMts. 

Steanen. 

SaliBff  reseels. 

Steameis. 

Sailing  yenela. 

No. 

Tom. 

No. 

Tom. 

No. 

Tona, 

No. 

Tooa. 

European 

Asiatic 

•58 

• 

54«.oi9 
i.Ses 

90 

3 

S37 

1 
I 

44»a95 

867 

103,114 

9«H 

4«> 

170 

X 

364.«9« 
1,003 

•»f 

74.«87 

African.- 

American 

Oceanic... ....... ...........   . , , 

79a 

987. "S* 

7*4 

980,841 

4<H 

a 
a 

76.833 
1,146 

High  seas 

704 

Total _ 

9«« 

«.S3«,o96 

63a 

149,600 

tts 

1,346.140 

635 

«5«.»r> 

Tabie  showing  general  rhumi  of  the  maritime  movement  in  fiscal  year  i8go-*gi. 


Entered. 

aeaied. 

Description. 

Steamefs. 

^f^flit^  Teasels. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  TMMda. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tom. 

No. 

Tom. 

No. 

Tooa. 

Foreign 

Domestic.- 

98a 

».53».<»96 
1,056,067 

63* 
4.649 

149,600 
169, 175 

885 

s,t6i 

1,346,140 
1,077,988 

635 

4.607 

158,870 
XS6.047 

Total 

3.«3« 

8,587,163 

5.«8i 

3"»875 

3.046 

a,4a4,i98 

5.»4a 

308.917 

Comparative  table  of  the  maritime  movement  in  the  ports  of  the  Republic  during  the  fiscal 
years  j8Bg-^go  and  iSgo-^Qi* 


Enterad. 

Oeaiod. 

Year. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  vessels. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  Teasels. 

No. 

T-.. 

No. 

Tom. 

No. 

Tom. 

No. 

T--. 

i89o-'9x- „ 

i88o-'qo- 

3.i3« 
9,811 

•.587.«63 
9,119,696 

S,«8i 
5.3SX 

3".875 
3a6,3«4 

3,046 
9,766 

3,494,198 
1.997,068 

5.«4« 
5.347 

308,917 
316,488 

Increase 

3ai 

474.467 

080 

497.060 

Decrease 

70 

«4,439 

WS 

7.S7« 

AFFAIRS  AT  ST.   HELENA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  COFFIN. 

The  condition  of  this  island  has  not  improved  since  my  last  annual  re- 
port. The  revenue  of  the  island  during  the  year  ended  December  31,  1891, 
has  fallen  about  17,500.  The  emigration  has  not  been  as  large  as  the  pre- 
vious year,  but  every  steamer  bound  to  South  Africa  carries  away  a  few, 
mostly  female  servants,  cooks,  and  mechanics. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  to  make  St.  Helena  a  coaling  station  for 
freight  and  passenger  steamers  bound  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    A 
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ks  been  imported,  which  will  be  erected  to  give  them  every 
spatch  in  coaling. 

le  past  year  the  American  cooked  pressed  corned  beef,  which 
en  served  out  as  part  of  the  rations  to  the  soldiers  stationed 
ippeared  from  the  rations  served  out  to  the  garrison  and  Aus- 
d  pressed  corned  beef  has  been  substituted  in  place  thereof, 
s  of  provisions  during  the  year  have  been  as  follows:  Beef,  ^15 
lork,  |2o  per  barrel ;  bread,  6  cents  per  pound ;  American  flour 

;  Australian  flour  in  sacks  of  200  pounds,  $S.  25  in  the  early 
:ar,  but,  owing  to  there  being  a  short  supply  on  the  island,  the 
^d  to  ^lo  for  both  grades;  lard,  11  cents  per  pound  in  cases  or 
Tican  pine  lumber,  I40  per  1,000  feet;  American  cypress  lum- 
1,000  feet;  kerosene  oil  in  cases  of  10  gallons,  ^(2.50;  high 
case ;  American  granulated  sugar  in  barrels,  6  cents  per  pound ; 
¥n  sugar  in  sacks,  4  cents  per  pound. 

lial  government  has  imported  the  American  cypress  lumber  on 
las  been  found  impregnable  to  the  white  ant,  and  it  is  now  im- 
the  United  States  by  the  colonial  government  to  take  the  place 
ilding  and  repairing. 

ng  fleets  recruited  at  this  port  in  September  and  again  in  March. 
)ner  Zotiie  Beard,  of  New  Bedford,  with  supplies  for  the  whalers 
rargo  for  the  island,  made  her  semiannual  trips  during  the  year. 

JAMES  B.  COFFIN, 
Itates  Consulate,  CansuL 

St.  Helena,  June  JO,  i8g2. 


JOHORE  TEA. 


REPORT  BY  CONSUL  WILDMAN,  OF  SINGAPORE. 

IS  the  famous  old  Straits  of  Malacca  is  the  Sultanate  of  Johore, 
^pendent  Malay  Kingdom  on  the  peninsula.  Under  the  wise 
rule  of  its  enlightened  prince  Johore  has  kept  along  abreast  of 
rring  English  civilization  of  Singapore,  and  its  15,000  square 
r  as  good  cultivation  as  any  part  of  the  English  colony  and  its 
bitants  as  loyal  and  patriotic  as  their  neighboring  Europeans, 
in,  in  his  work  of  building  up  his  country,  has  gone  outside  the 
lets  of  the  soil  and  has  experimented  with  staple  productions 
^e  to  other  sections.  In  coffee,  pepper,  and  tea  his  experiments 
so  far  successful  that  to-day  they  comprise  the  chief  output  of 
gdom,  outstripping  in  value  the  native  products  of  the  soil — 
,,  cocoa,  pineapple,  gambier,  spices,  and  gums.     Especially  in 

has  the  soil  proved  efficacious,  giving  it  a  delicious  odor  and 
I  the  taste  of  many  connoisseurs  places  it  ahead  of  the  original 

now  famous  Ceylon. 

iltan  will,  through  my  solicitation,  send  an  exhibit  of  Johore 
Ilhicago  Exposition,  I  have  thought  that  a  description  of  its 
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growth  and  quality  might  be  of  interest  to  the  lovers  of  good  tea  in  the 
United  States. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dato  (Lord)  Walter  F.  Garland,  m.  i.  c.  e.,  commis- 
sioner of  public  works  in  the  Government  of  the  Sultan,  for  aid  in  the  com- 
pilation of  this  report  To  Dato  Garland's  untiring  energy  and  practical 
knowledge  of  the  tea  plant  Johore  is  under  great  obligations  for  its  success- 
ful culture.  I  would  refer  interested  parties  to  him  for  any  further  informa- 
tion that  they  may  desire. 

The  Michaelstowe  tea  gardens  in  the  Sultan  of  Johore's  territory  have  an 
area  of  800  acres,  of  which  165  acres  are  under  cultivation.  It  is  most  con- 
veniently situated  on  the  River  Scudie,  25  miles  from  Singapore  by  water 
and  8  miles  by  road  from  Johore.  It  is  planted  with  Assam  hybrid,  which, 
in  this  steamy  climate,  '^ flushes"  all  the  year  round.  The  leaves  plucked 
are  the  young  shoots,  the  bud  and  the  too  small  leaves  next  to  it  only  being 
pinched.  As  these  are  picked  off,  fresh  shoots  are  thrown  out  and  in  about 
eight  days  are  ready  for  plucking.  These  youngshoots  are  called  "flushes," 
and  on  the  average  each  bush  flushes  three  times  a  month.  In  about  a  year 
the  bush  flowers  and  must  be  pruned,  /.  ^.,  the  shoots  are  cut  back,  which 
stops  the  picking  for  six  weeks  or  so,  but  gives  time  for  the  bush  to  increase 
in  size  and  flushing  power.  The  tea  tree  has  been  known  to  bear  for  forty 
years. 

In  Johore  no  crop  was  picked  until  five  years  old,  but  this  was  due  to 
difficulties  in  starting  a  new  industry  in  a  foreign  country.  Planting  was  com- 
menced in  1882,  when  labor  was  difficult  to  find  and  expensive  to  keep;  now, 
in  1892,  thanks  to  the  wise  government  of  the  State  by  its  enlightened  ruler, 
labor  is  cheap  and  plentiful.  Coolies  in  these  gardens  receive  18  cents  in 
Mexican  silver  per  diem  for  every  day  they  work  (or,  at  present  exchange, 
say  12  cents  in  American  money).  The  whole  garden  has  to  be  dug  over 
three  times  a  year,  and,  with  manure  once  in  three,  years  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing an  all-round  average  of  500  pounds  per  acre. 

The  bushes  are  planted  5  feet  apart  in  rows  also  5  feet  apart.  They  grow 
and  flush  well  on  these  low-country  lands  and  produce  teas  remarkable  for 
their  strength,  which  are  greatly  in  favor  both  in  Australia  and  London,  fetch- 
ing equal  prices  in  the  open  market  with  Ceylon  teas  grown  at  the  same  eleva- 
tion. 

Chinese,  Javanese,  and  Malayan  laborers  are  employed,  and  it  is  found 
that  the  most  rapid  and  skillful  pluckers  are  the  women  and  children. 

The  teas  are,  owing  to  their  strength,  used  by  the  trade  for  blending 
with  China  teas;  they  are  also  excellent  drinking  teas,  but  must  be  freshly 
made  as  an  infusion,  not  a  decoction.  Boiling  water  poured  on  the  leaf 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  for  four  minutes,  then  the  liquor  poured  off  into 
another  vessel,  and  the  leaf  thrown  away ;  if  nice  tea  be  wanted  fresh  leaf 
must  be  used. 

Every  morning,  with  the  exception  of  Friday  (the  Mohammedan  Sunday), 
men,  women,  and  children  are  called  out  at  daybreak  by  a  horn  to  pluck 
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Lves.  At  II  a.  m.  the  horn  is  again  the  signal  for  their  return 
r  to  have  their  morning^s  pluckings  weighed  in  by  the  manager. 
are  paid  at  a  fixed  rate  per  pound  of  green  leaf.  Each  basket 
is  handed  in,  is  weighed  by  the  mandore,  the  weight  of  the 
ted,  and  a  ticket  for  the  balance  handed  over.  At  i  p.  m.  the 
era  out  again,  and  a  similar  weighing  operation  takes  place  at  5 
ting  only  that  the  morning  tickets  are  called  in  and  the  total 
the  day  put  against  the  name  of  each  plucker  in  the  check 
i  good  flush  of  leaf  on  the  bushes  a  smart  plucker  can  pick  60 
if  in  a  day, 

1  leaf  thus  received  into  the  factory  is  then  handed  over  to  a  set 
oolies  (also  on  contract),  who  have  to  turn  it  into  **  made  tea.'* 
leaves  are  sprinkled  over  bamboo  trays  and  placed  on  stands 
floor  of  the  factory  under  cover  in  order  to  '*  wither.'*  The 
handled  as  little  as  possible.  Second,  when  the  leaves  are  suf- 
ered,  which  is  known  by  touch  and  color  and  the  time  it  takes, 
;ry  much  upon  the  state  of  the  weather  (wet  or  dry),  they  are 
rolling"  machine  (in  this  case  a  hand  roller,  in  large  factories 
;r  power  is  used),  the  box  of  which  holds  a  charge  of  50  pounds. 
>  constructed  that  when  in  motion  sliding  over  a  woolen  plat- 
ughly  presses,  twists,  and  rolls  the  leaf  without  losing  the  juice, 
es  about  an  hour  to  properly  roll,  when  it  is  ready  for  the  third 
is  fermentation.  The  "roll ' '  or  mass  of  leaf  as  withdrawn  from 
)ressed  into  a  heap  upon  a  low  table  and  turned  over  repeatedly 

I  the  whole  mass  changes  from  its  previous  yellowish  green  to  a 
ry  color,  which  takes  place  in  about  an  hour.     Fourth,  the 

II  is  spread  over  wire-gauze  trays  and  placed  in  the  "sirocco," 
'ge  iron  chest  over  a  furnace.  The  temperature  of  the  air  in 
•aised  to  260^  F.  There  are  four  trays  which  slide  into  the 
rent  levels;  the  topmost  tray  filled  with  the  roll  is  put  in  first 

minutes  is  withdrawn,  turned  over  by  hand,  and  placed  on  the 
a  newly  filled  tray  taking  its  place  on  the  top  shelf,  and  so  on 
tray  has  passed  through  the  four  sides,  when  it  has  become 
the  whole  operation  taking  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes. 
3unds  can  be  manipulated  in  an  hour. 

ito  grades  is  the  fifth  stage.  The  unassorted  teas  are  fed  into  a 
sisting  of  two  long  cylinders  composed  of  wire  mesh  of  diff'erent 
leness.  As  the  cylinders  are  made  to  revolve  by  turning  the 
a  works  down  the  top  horizontal  cylinder,  dropping  out  through 
ccording  to  size,  and  finally  falls  into  the  bottom  horizontal 
out  at  its  further  end.  The  finest  mesh,  of  course,  gives  the 
lower  cylinder  being  the  coarsest.  The  grades  are  (i)  broken 
e,  (2)  orange  pekoe,  (3)  broken  pekoe,  (4)  pekoe,  (5)  pekoe 
i)  souchong.  About  40  per  cent  of  the  tea  made  turns  out 
>alance  souchongs. 
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The  sixth  and  last  stage  comprises:  (i)  Wdghiag  the  different  grades, 
upon  which  weight  the  factory  coolies  are  paid  at  a  fixed  rate  per  pound 
(about  4}{  pounds  of  green  leaf  make  i  pound  of  manofiictured  tea) ;  (2) 
tasting  to  detect  burnt,  badly  rolled,  under  or  over  fermented  teas) ;  (3)  fill- 
ing into  wooden  chests  lined  with  lead  and  soldering  down,  each  holding 
about  50  pounds  on  the  average,  before  which  the  tea  has  to  be  passed 
through  the  sirocco  quickly  once  again,  in  ordor  to  expel  all  moisture  before 
packing,  an  oparation  which  is  known  as  ''final  firing;"  (4)  marking  the 
chests  with  the  description  of  tea,  weight,  and  garden  mark,  thus — 


Stowe  standing  for  ''Michaelstowe,"  the  name  of  the  garden,  in  a  diamond 
mark;  P.  S.  stands  for  pekoe  souchong;  i,  the  number  of  the  chest,  is  the 
"break  "  of  tea  to  be  shipped,  50  the  number  of  pounds  in  the  chest  The 
chests  are  bound  with  rattan  split  into  and  nailed  in  two  bands  round  the 
chests.  They  are  then  entered  in  the  dispatch  book  with  their  proper  gross 
and  net  weights,  taken  to  the  river  and  dispatched  to  Singapore  by  Chinese 
junks,  thence  transshipped  to  ocean  steamers  for  Australia  and  London. 

ROUNSEVELLE  WILDMAN, 

CpMsml, 
United  States  Consulate, 

SingapoTiy  June  li,  1892. 


FOOD  PRICES   IN   EUROPEAN  CITlEa 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BOWEN,  OF  BARCELONA, 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  following  carefully  prepared  report  show- 
ing the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the  principal  cities  of  Europe.  I 
regret  that  I  have  not  time  to  reduce  the  price  equivalent  to  American 
money,  but,  as  the  Spanish  peseta  is  of  the  same  value  as  the  franc  (19,3 
cents  in  American  money),  the  reader  will  have  little  trouble  in  appreciating 
the  values.  For  all  purposes,  as  far  as  this  table  is  concerned,  the  Spanish 
centavo  may  be  estimated  at  one-fifth  of  an  American  cent,  although  it  is  a 
small  fraction  less.  The  peseta  is  equal  to  19.3  cents,  and  there  are  100 
centavos  in  the  peseta.  The  equivalents  for  the  weights  and  measures  are 
given  in  a  note  at  the  foot  of  the  table. 
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Bread  per 
Icilogram. 

Milk  per 
liter. 

Butter  per 
kilogram. 

Beef  per  kilogram. 

Cities. 

First  qual- 
ity. 

Second  qual- 
ity. 

Centavos. 
48 
30 
50 
39 
50 
35 
39 
40 
47J 
45 
40 
40 
37i 
60 
42 
37 
49 
37 
50 
42 
45 
31* 
40 
S8 
40 
78 
45 
40 
49 

Centavos. 
95 
94 
55 
ao 

«S 

aa 

93 
95 
95 

»7 
x8 

34 
ao 
95 

40 
40 
35 
45 
50 
95 
50 
25 
ao 

99 
40 
60 
40 
40 
80 

Pesetas. 
3.00 
a.  6s 
5- 50 
a.  60 
3.95 
3.20 
a.  39 

3.90 
a.  6s 
3.00 
a.  40 
9.45 
9.75 
3-75 
3.60 
3.00 
4.00 

3- 70 
4.00 
a.  00 
4-50 
4.00 
a.  75 

3-30 
4.00 
5. 00 
4.00 
3.50 
3- 50 

Pesetas. 
x.70 
3.00 
a.ao 
1.70 
a.  so 
1.30 
1.95 
a.  50 

x.05 
x.80 

1.45 
1.90 
x.50 
«-93 
x.oo 

3.00 
9.75 
1.75 
3.75 

a.  50 
9.43 
9.15 
a.xo 
a.ao 
x.eo 
a.  40 
3.00 
a.  so 

Pesetas. 
x.xo 

9.2$ 

1.50 
X.50 
x.So 

x.oo 

'.38 

a.  00 

.70 
x.65 
x.iS 
x.6a 

x.ao 

x.80 

.80 

a.  10 

x-75 
.88 

x.60 

X.85 
x.50 
X.45 

1.60 

X.90 
X.30 
x.80 



1 

x.So 

1 

3.00 

Mutton  per  Idlogram. 

Hamper 
kilogram. 

Sugar  per 
kilogram. 

Candles  per 
kilogram. 

aUea. 

First  qual- 
ity. 

Second  qual- 
ity. 

Pesetas. 
x.50 
a.8o 
x.40 
x.70 
a.  50 
x.40 
X.X3 
a.  60 
x.65 
x.05 
a. 00 
I.ao 
x.60 
I.ao 
a.xo 
x.ao 
a.  50 
a.  75 
»-35 

Pesetas. 
1,30 

Pesetas, 
500 
a.  70 
a.ao 
x.60 
4.00 
x.oo 
X.8S 
a.  40 
3.00 
a.  45 
a.ao 
9.55 
a.  50 
x.60 
3.90 
X.15 
3«5 
a.  60 

«-75 

Pesetas. 
x.60 
.97 
x-SO 

Pesetas. 
x.50 

T.50 

a.  50 

x.60 
a. 00 
x.ao 

.98 
a.ao 
x-SO 

•35 
X.80 

1.50 

- 

X.oo 
x.oo 

.85 

X.X5 

.96 
x.05 
.6a 
.90 
.80 
x.oo 

x.60 

.55 

x.xo 

.64 

.50 

a.xo 
x.80 

x.So 
a.ao 

x.8s 

1.48 

- 

x.70 
1.34 

1.60 
x.oo 
X.60 

.90 
x.50 
«.75 

.88 

X.38 

»-75 
X.  75 

x.50 

3.00 

3.00 



3.75 

U7- 
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QdM. 


Mutton  per  kUogram. 


First  qual. 
ity. 


Second  qual- 
ity. 


Ham  per 

kilogram. 


Sugar  per 
kilogrwn. 


Candles  per 
kikjgrajn. 


Hamb«irg...„... 

Barcdoiuu. 

Glasgow 

Genera 

Vienna.. 

Paria. ...., 

St.  PMersbui]g. 

Naplos. 

Nice ^ 

Madrid 


Ptteteu. 
3.75 
9.50 
9.31 

9.15 

1.40 
•50 
1.60 
1.50 
9.00 
9.50 


Pesttas. 
X.60 
1.90 
1.79 
1. 8s 
.99 
a. 00 


x.ao 
1.60 
9.00 


Peseta*. 

3-50 
5.00 
3-34 
3.20 
1. 05 
3.00 
1.70 
1.80 
3.00 
3.50 


Peseta*. 
1. 10 
x.ao 
.57 
.55 
X.05 
x.ao 
x.so 
1.60 

X.90 
Z.80 


Peseta*. 
a.  as 
x-90 

x.60 
z.oo 

9.50 

t.90 
X.50 
9.90 
9.00 


Otias. 


Petroleum 
per  liter. 


Bean  coffee 
per  kilo- 
gram. 


Coal  per 


Beer  per 
hectoliter. 


Potatoa 
perxookilo- 


LiaboB.. 
Lyona.. 
Beriin... 


Buda-Pesth.. 

Bordeaux 

Munich 

Stockholm.... 


Trietle 

Stuttgart. 

Motoow 

Rome 

Constantfaiople .. 

Marsdllea 

London , 

New  York 

Hambuis 

Baicdona. 

Glasgow 

Genera 

Vienna.............. 

P^uk 

St.  Petersbttig... 

Naples 

Nice 

Madrid 


Centave*. 
65 
»7 
55 

45 

y> 
•5 

37 
46 

«7 
as 

ao 
39 
96 
90 
60 
a3 
45 


Peteta*. 
4.80 
9.05 
4.00 


Peeeta*. 


Peseta*. 


5.00 
4.»5 

4<H 
9.80 

3- 50 
S.50 
a.  50 
3.30 

9.Z9 
5.00 
5.40 
9.50 
4-50 
4.50 
Z.90 
5.00 
5.50 
4.40 
9.80 
3.00 
5.40 
4.90 
5.00 
6.00 

5. 00 


95.00 
40.00 
97.00 
30.00 
95.00 
28.50 
26.00 
31.00 
98.00 
43. 00 
97.60 
39.00 

45- 00 
36.00 
41.00 
40.00 
30.00 
97.50 
91.95 
40.00 
90.00 
50.00 
36.50 
50.00 
55.00 
35- 00 
45.00 
58.00 


15.00 


38.00 
95.00 
35,00 

43.60 
30.00 
31.00 
42.00 
95.00 
40.00 
96.95 
95.00 
30.00 
30.00 
95.00 
97.50 
49.00 
45.00 
95.00 
55.00 
32.00 
5X.70 
30.00 
52.00 
60.00 
50.00 
50.00 


Pe*eia*. 
x6.oo 

8.00 
X3.00 

6.00 

9.00 
13.00 

5.35 

Z9.00 
9.00 
7.00 

8.00 
X0.60 
11.3s 

6.00 
laoo 
17.00 

X9.00 

99.00 

17-35 
X5-00 
15.00 
X3.00 
9.00 
xa6o 
K.TS 

10.00 

X9.00 
15.00 


Norm. — ^The  weights  aiKl  measures  in  the  above  table,  reduced  to  American  equivalents,  are  as  fdlows: 
A  kik>gram  «  9.905  pounds ;  z  liter  >■  9.1x3  P^t> '»  >  hectoliter  >■  96.4x7  gallons. 


HERBERT  W.  BOWEN, 

Ctmsul, 


United  States  Consulate, 

Barcelona^  July  iq,  i8q2. 
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AFFAIRS   IN    MATAMOROS. 

REPOR TBY  CONSUL  RICHARDSON, 
HEALTH   AND   TEMPERATURE. 

er  ended  June  30,  1892,  has  been  one  of  unasual  healthful- 
e  than  usual  heat  and  lack  of  moisture.  There  have  been 
n  estimated  population  of  12,000,  which,  compared  with  the 
for  the  quarter  ended  June  30,  1891,  indicates  greater  health- 
mean  temperature  per  month  for  the  quarter  ended  June  30, 
ated  by  the  following  table,  together  with  the  amount  of  rain- 


Month. 

Mean  tem- 
perature. 

Rainfidl. 

Digrees, 
76.5 
79 
8a.  5 

Inches. 
0.14 
0.06 

0.09 

«...••.....  ...•••         ...            •    .  •  •  ••••  •      ....      ....  ...  ..... 

0.99 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  CONTINUED   DROUGHT. 

report  that  there  has  been  no  break  in  the  drought  that  has 
\  so  long.  There  have  been  a  few  light  showers,  but  not  heavy 
eve  the  situation.  The  condition  of  things  is  indescribable, 
rom  up  the  river  and  back  for  miles  on  either  side  indicate  a 
of  affairs.  No  water,  no  grass,  crops  entirely  burned  up,  cat- 
ywhere,  no  money,  and  people  starving.  It  is  but  little  better 
most  impossible  to  supply  the  table.  There  are  no  vegetables 
\  figs  and  grapes,  usually  so  fine,  are  all  we  have,  and  they  are 
I  meat  at  any  other  time  would  not  be  considered  proper  for 

a  few  instances,  where  irrigation  has  been  faithfully  attended 
las  been  constant  cultivation,  the  crop  has  been  saved.  Dur- 
Liarter  136,000  (Mexican)  have  been  expended  for  com  for  this 
:ct.     It  retails  at  2^  cents  per  pound.     For  two  years  the  im- 

corn  have  been  heavy.  The  effect  of  the  exportation  of  so 
from  a  poor  people  for  one  of  the  staple  products  of  the  coun- 
w'\\h  the  extraordinary  depreciation  of  money,  can  scarcely  be 
rom  July  i  to  September  i  corn  will  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 
neans  of  support  left  to  many  families  is  the  delicate  linen 
in  which  Mexican  women  are  so  skillful.  Their  only  market 
ed  States.  The  tariff  is  60  per  cent.  There  is  so  little  profit 
aid  that  there  is  no  demand  for  the  work.     Many  are  driven 

:  of  invoice,  when  the  difference  in  exchange  is  taken  into  con- 
Dws  no  real  falling  off  in  exports,  and  this  is  remarkable.     In 


r 
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my  report  one  year  ago  I  indicated  my  belief  that  trade  at  t 
touched  bottom  ;  that  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  would  ir 
than  decrease.  This  seemed  clear  from  the  improbability  of  loi 
ation  of  the  drought  or  further  depreciation  of  silver  and  the  r( 
pectation  of  railroad  construction.  But  the  drought  continues, 
as  far  away  as  ever,  and  exchange  was  quoted  at  the  Brownsv 
Bank  on  July  7  at  50  per  cent,  while  exports  remain  the  same. 

This  long-continued  drought  and  depression  is  not  with 
effects.  The  business  men  of  the  different  cities  of  the  fronti 
izing  for  relief  and  development.  Possible  industries,  irrigatic 
portation  are  being  discussed  in  public  meetings  and  the  public 
view  to  some  action. 

Salt  is  found  in  this  State  in  inexhaustible  quantities.     1 
been  brought  into  Matamoros,  and  two  shipments  have  been  1 
pan  the  past  quarter.     Others  will  follow.     Several  attempts 
the  coming  year  to  irrigate  by  horse  power  from  the  river. 

There  is  as  much  talk  of  railroad  construction  as  ever.  1 
the  Matamoros,  Linares,  and  Matchuala  line  that  seems  to  giv< 
surance. 

JOHN  B.  RICHARE 

United  States  Consulate, 

Matamoros,  July  18^  i8g2. 


VERACRUZ  AND    NUEVO  LAREDO  CUSTOMS  S" 

REPORl  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  SUTTON,  OF  NUEVO  LAKE 
VERACRUZ. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1892,  the  receipts  and 
were  as  follows : 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  from  previous  year 

Import  duties 111,143,551.69 

Balance  of  all  kinds  irom  previous  years 590,548.98 

Tonnage  dues 6,999.84 

Light-house  dues 13,929.50 

Export  duties  on  native  woods 11,405.22 

Smelting,  assay,  etc.,  duties 3,386.81 

Fines 636.69 

Short  time  loans 1,684,900.00 

Confiscations  and  fines 79,766.24 

2  per  cent  for  hospitals 1,637.91 

DeposiU 46,573-^ 

General  treasury 135-88 

2  per  cent  additional  for  port  works 234,623.49 

Maritime  and  frontier  custom-houses 49-38 


Total.. 
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EXPENSES  OP  ADMINISTRATION. 

•house  officers 

rdo  officers 

crews 


188,492.54 

71,746.81 

5,331.35 

6,757.76 

5»95o.77 
2,827.61 
4,189.74 
9, "3-34 


1194,409.92 


icome 13,706,543.76 


EXPENDITURES. 


ion  certificates.. 


lous  years.. 


fines*.., 
pitals... 


and  extraordinary  expenses.. 

t  port 

:ates,  decree  of  April  2, 1888 

lal  for  port  works 

^tes,  decree  of  September  17,  1890.. 
ubvention  certificates 


3  in  lieu  of  20  per  cent  certificates 

ulway  companies  and  set  off  agamst  sub- 


» and  assay  duties.. 


8,676.76 

1,048,295.00 

4,415.34 

3,896.36 

1,737,828.59 

85,486.3a 

1,750.54 

15,287.65 

4,626.73 

146,537.29 

",707,830.00 

234,602.66 

1,400,050.00 

171,720.00 

25.48 

6,486,563.40 

627,660.00 

7,802.13 
116.00 


'3,693, 170.25 


rried  over  to  July  I,  1892.. 


expenses  of  administration^  in  detail^  for 


13,373. 5> 

the  fiscal  year  ended  June  jo, 


Salary. 

I/C9Cliptioil. 

Per  diem. 

Total  for 
year. 

le: 

1x3.70 
X0.96 
6.85 
6.31 
5.48 

4.  XI 

3.57 
3.0a 
a.  74 
8.aa 
5.48 

#5.000.50 
4,000. 40 
•,500.25 
a»303.x5 
«,ooo. ao 

1.500. X5 
X.  303.05 
6,613.80 

leventhy  eighth,  niuth,  tenth,  and  eleventh).. 

,  thirtwnth,  immI  fourteenth). ...a. ..  .. 

3,000.30 
3,000. 30 

8,000.90 
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Table  skewing  the  expenses  of  odmmisiraHony  etc. — Cootinaed. 


Dcftcripckm. 


Veracnit  costom-houM — Conrinucd. 

•  inspectors ^ » 

s  accountant..^ .^ 

s  secretary , 

I  chief  of  section,  railway  wharf.. 

I  librarian.. 

I  wriur,  assistant  to  above.. , 

i8  writers,  first  class. 

xs  writers,  second  daas 

t  warehouse  keeper , 

I  warehouse  keeper,  wharf. , 

I  mooey-counter.^...... 


aserrants. 

I  first  commander  of  guards 

X  second  commander  of  guards... 

Schlds 

^ofuaros.. ^ 


X5  moanted  guards ». ^.., 

4  storekeepers 

a  atorekcepers,  railway  station..... 
a  cockswains m„ » 


Total.. 


Subport  of  Santecomipam : 

X  chief. « 

4  guards... ^ 


Total.. 


Subport  of  AlTarado : 

X  chief. «. 

X  writer,  deputy.... 

5  goarda. 

X  cockswain 

4  oarsman. «.... 

Total..„ 


Subport  of  Tlacotilpam : 

X  chief..- 

X  writer,  deputy  m. 

5  guards ^ 


Total.. 


Subport  of  Nantla : 

X  chief... 

X  cockswain.^.. 

3  guards 

4  oarsmm.. 

Total 


Otand  total.. 


SaUry. 


Per  diem. 


#959 
4-94 
6.58 
4.94 
3»9 
«.6s 
s.so 
«-65 
5.48 
5.48 
X.98 
1.65 
.83 
9-59 

8.S9 

3- "9 
•.74 
4." 
3»9 
1.48 
X.48 
«.37 
•99 


a.  so 
1.65 


3.«9 

a.ao 

X.98 

.83 

.«9 


3.  •9 

a.ao 

x.98 

.«9 


a.ao 

x.xo 

t.65 

.83 


Total  for 


M.ooa.80 

1,803.10 

a,40s.7o 

x,8o3.xo 

x,soo.85 

60a.  as 

X4,4S4-oo 

7,ta7.oo 

a,ooo.ao 

a,ooo.ao 

ysa.To 

6ea.«5 

605.90 

3.500.35 

3.000.30 

6,004.00 

1.50O.X5 
«8,ota.75 
a,  160.80 
X, 060. 40 
x,ooo.xo 
4*336- «» 


«77.»47-^ 


803.00 
8,409.00 


3,axa.ce 


x,ooo.8s 

803.00 
3,6x3.30 

3«».95 
1,007.40 


6,9^-70 


x,aoo.l5 
803.00 

3»6»3-SO 
S03.70 


6,isi.o5 


809.00 

401.50 

1,806.75 

x,sit.*> 


4»»3-o$ 


X97,73^4S 
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penses  are  appropriated  in  bulk  and  distributed  according  to 
the  different  offices.     The  total  for  all  offices  for  the  year  was 

NUEVO  LAREDO. 

ipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1892, 
vs : 

RECEIPTS. 
$1,836,472.94 

kinds  from  previous  years 32,349.77 

,  etc.,  duties 6,025.30 

d  fines ,,......  9,114.60 

5 62,000.00 

ional  for  port  works 36,808.69 

iooal  for  goods  wired  and  sealed,  order  87..  35  •  20 

• 1,956.11 

f 21.31 

7.80 

19,341 .61 

12,004,132.33 

EXPENSES   OK    AD.MINISTRA  I'lON. 

toy^s... 69,250.70 

2,000.00 

71,250.70 

ace 1,932,881.63 

EXPENDITURES. 

tment 62,139.21 

ications : 

2,248.85 

'  496.31 

2,745.16 

ificates,  decree  of  April  2,  l888 307,570.00 

iptsin  lieu  of  20 per  cent  certificates 5,132,88 

lilway  construction: 

:atlonal,  6  per  cent 93,810.56 

ic,  3  per  cent 46,905,12 

i  Oaxaca,  2  per  cent 23,219.82 

.  .  «.         . 163,935.50 

m   railway   companies  and  set  off   against 

count : 

563-88 

ic 4,111.72 

md  Mexican  Gulf 5,027.61 

rational 65,967.44 

•  75»670.65 

ificates,  decree  of  September  17,  1S90 176,610.00 

ipts  in  lieu  of  12  per  cent  certificates ll,oil.  16 

>n,  and  extraordinary  expenses.... I75-03 

xchange... 3, 418. 13 

vious  years 3,682.36 

y6s 418.17 
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Confiscation  and  finesi 

Remitted 

Distributed 


$2,466.33 

5,135-97 


i 


Importation  duties 

2  per  cent  additional  for  port  works.. 

Short-time  loans i 

Municipality  of  the  port ; 

Salaries  of  employes 

National  treasury 1,0 


Total  expenditures 1,9 

Year  ended  June  30,  1891,  omitting  balances  from  previous  years... 1 ,8 

Year  ended  June  30,  1892,  omitting  balances  from  previous  years 2,0 


Net  increase., 


Tair/e  showing  the  expenses  of  administration^  in  detail^  for  the  fiscal  year  ende4 

iSgz. 


Description. 


z  administrator 

I  auditor , 

X  first  officer 

X  second  officer 

I  third  officer 

3  officers  (fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth).. 

X  correspondence  clerk... 

IB  writers 

3  inspectors 

I  treasurer.,.. 

X  warehouse -keeper 

1  assistant  warehouse-keeper 

I  porter,  money-counter 

a  servants 

X  commander  of  guards 

1  second  commander  of  guards 

9  chicfe 

so  g^uards 

1  female  guard 

8  guards  at  ferries,  etc 


Totals 


Sala 


Per  diem. 


9- 59 
6.58 
548 
4.  II 
3.39 
3-89 
i.9» 

8.33 

6.58 
5.48 

a- 74 
1.65 
-83 
8.3a 
5.48 
3.39 
a- 74 
1. 00 
X.65 


WARNER 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Nuevo  Laredo^  August  ij,  iBgz. 


P.  SUTTO> 
Consul'  Gen 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  FOWLER,  OF  NINGPO. 

t  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  translation  from  the  Shen  Pao  of 
ay  of  the  Chinese  Polytechnic  Institute  for  this  year.  The 
yen  by  the  taotai  of  Chefoo,  who  is  himself  largely  interested 
;  pursuits,  being  the  manager  of  the  Chinese  Telegraph  Com- 
irector  of  a  steamship  company. 

r  is  interesting  if  only  as  showing  how  and  to  what  influence 
Lttribute  Great  Britain's  commercial  supremacy  in  China. 

JOHN  FOWLER, 

Consul, 
States  Consulate, 

Ningpo,  July  ij,  i8g2. 


The  Balance  of  Trade. 

'^  [loclosuie  in  Consul  Fowler's  report. — Translation.] 

SUBJECr. 

y  the  annual  returns  of  the  Chinese  imperial  maritime  customs  of  those 
.  trade  relations  with  China  in  1S90  the  sum  of  60,800,000  taels  represented 
avor  of  England,  while  800,000  to  900,000  taels  represented  the  balance  of 
issia  and  the  United  States. 

ig  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  England  and  against  Russia  and  the  United 
oted  in  the  customs  returns  of  several  preceding  years.  Explain  whether  the 
al  phenomenon  is  due  to  the  natural  resources  or  to  superior  commercial  and 
ities  of  the  respective  countries ;  also  suggest  the  modus  operandi  best  calcu- 
td  extend  trade  in  China. 

ESSAY. 

'cial  status  of  a  nation  does  not  depend  upon  its  natural  productions,  but  to  the 
iisiness  capacity  of  its  people ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  scarcity  of  a  nation's  natural 
people  be  skilled  in  manufactures,  raw  materials  from  other  countries  can  be 
onverled  into  useful  articles  by  skilled  labor  and  the  latter  exported  with 
ery  countries  which  produced  them. 

•  hand,  the  natural  resources  of  a  coimtry  may  be  very  great,  but,  in  the  ab- 
lical  appliances  and  skillful  labor,  much  raw  material  is  actually  wasted  and 
ed  to  the  best  account,  and  proportionately  little  benefit  is  derived, 
i  and  the  United  States  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  trade,  and  we  perceive 
of  those  nations  that  maintain  trade  relations  with  China  the  balance  of  trade 
favor  of  England  and  against  Russia  and  the  United  States. 
For  the  above  is  not  far  to  seek.  Both  the  United  States  and  Russia  can  not 
and  in  her  manufactures;  for,  while  both  the  former,  for  industrial  causes, 
ch  more  than  they  export,  the  latter,  with  all  her  energies  directed  to  manu- 
ort  her  wares  to  other  countries  in  exchange  for  silver  and  gold,  which  goes 
pulation,  as  her  importations  are  always  less  than  her  exportations. 
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Some  people  contend  that  England  owes  her  prosperity  to  her  great  colonial  possessions 
with  their  immense  natural  resources.  Such  assertions  can  only  be  made  by  persons  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  of  the  raw  material  used  in  her  manufactures  only  a  small  proportion 
is  produced  in  her  own  dominion,  as  take  cotton  for  instance.  England  was  the  first  European 
nation  to  employ  machinery  in  ginning  and  spinning  cotton.  The  inyention  gave  a  tre- 
mendous impetus  to  cotton  manufacture  with  its  attendant  profit,  so  that  in  1868  there 
were  2,470  cotton  mills  with  400,000  looms  and  32,000,000  spindles  in  operatioQ  in  Elng- 
land.  Additions  to  this  number  are  being  constantly  made.  During  the  same  year  (1868) 
cotton  cloth  and  yam  were  exported  to  the  amount  of  #521, 230^)80  in  gold,  without  count- 
ing the  home  consumption. 

The  raw  cotton  used  was  furnished  by  the  United  States,  but  English  ships  received  the 
freight  from  the  United  States  to  England;  the  wages  for  its  manufacture  were  reoeiTed  by 
English  laborers ;  English  mill-owners  also  made  their  profit ;  in  the  final  export  to  foreign 
countries  the  carrying  trade  was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  while  the  Got-. 
emment  revenue  on  cotton  alone  amounted  to  ^21,000,000.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above 
that,  although  the  United  States  produced  the  cotton,  yet  England  derived  the  most  benefit 
and  may  be  cited  as  an  instance  to  show  England's  prosperity  by  her  indnstrial  ci^Mcity. 
English  exports  may  be  divided  as  follows :  Gxton  manufactures,  40  per  cent ;  woolen,  flax, 
and  silk  manufactures,  20  per  cent ;  and  the  other  40  per  cent  consists  of  general  merchandise. 
We  see  that,  in  spite  of  having  to  buy  her  raw  material,  England  stands  at  the  head  of  other 
nations  in  wealth  by  her  manufactures.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  greatly  deprecated 
that  China  does  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  manufacture,  and  consequently  she  labora  under 
a  disadvantage  in  her  commercial  relations. 

It  is  now  some  half  a  century  since  China  has  had  trade  relations  with  foreign  countries, 
and,  while  the  latter  have  derived  great  benefit  from  the  commercial  intercourse,  the  good 
that  has  accrued  to  the  former  is  rather  problematical,  while  the  harm  has  been  and  is  only 
too  palpable  (the  introduction  of  opium).  Oh,  that  another  Liu  Yen  (a  prodigy  of  the  Tang 
dynasty)  might  appear,  so  that  the  present  condition  of  affairs  may  become  changed. 

Ilie  natural  resources  of  China  are  truly  great,  and,  if  the  proper  methods  be  inangnrated 
and  due  attention  paid  to  industrial  science,  there  is  no  reason  why  China  should  not  equal 
or  even  excel  England.  I  will  explain.  The  principal  exports  from  China  at  present  are 
tea  and  silk.  The  European  countries  are  devoting  special  attention  to  the  cnkrvation  of  tea 
and  silk.  The  cultivation  of  the  latter  is  strenuously  carried  on  in  Italy,  France,  and  Japan, 
while  in  India  and  Ceylon  the  same  can  be  said  in  regard  to  tea.  Such  strides  have  been 
made  in  both  of  these  industries  in  the  countries  mentioned  that  the  present  annnal  production 
nearly  or  quite  equals  that  of  China,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  latter  in  the  trade  of  these  two 
great  staples.  As  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  figures  of  the  tea  and  silk  trade,  the  export 
has  steadily  decreased  until  at  present  the  export  of  tea  and  silk  represents  only  about  10  per 
cent  as  compared  with  that  of  a  decade  or  two  ago ;  so  that  many  foreign  houses  have  been 
closed,  while  the  Chinese  merchants,  owing  to  strong  competition,  have  lost  so  heavily  that 
they  are  almost  reduced  to  despair. 

Unless  some  remedial  measures  are  soon  adopted  by  China,  it  will  not  be  many  years 
when  both  the  tea  and  silk  trade  will  be  monopolized  by  foreign  producers.  But,  indepen- 
dent of  foreign  competition,  the  trade  in  silk  and  tea  has  been  prejudiced  and  nearly  ruined 
by  the  Chinese  producers  and  merchants  by  carelessness  and  indiflKerence  in  looking  after  the 
breed  of  the  silkworm ;  by  reftising  to  employ  machinery,  by  want  of  uniformity  in  piddng, 
preparing,  and  packing  tea;  and  last,  but  not  least,  by  adulteration  and  other  qnestioDable 
practices.  While  in  foreign  countries  they  avdd  all  the  above  in  order  to  snatch  awiqr  this 
trade  frx>m  China,  is  it  not  high  time  for  China  to  adopt  some  measura  to  combat  diis  formi- 
dable competition? 

In  one  of  the  reports  of  the  inspector-general  of  the  Chinese  imperial  maritime  customs  to 
the  tsung-li  yam6n  the  causes  which  threaten  the  tea  trade  were  set  fovth  and  a  remedy 
was  offered,  vix,  that  the  officials  should  issue  proclamations  calling  upon  the  tea-piodnoefs  to 
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asure  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  leaf  and  upon  the  dealers  to  avoid  any 
If  this  recommendation  is  faithfully  carried  out,  it  would  surely  be  one  of  the 
tve  the  condition  of  the  tea  trade. 

ton  fabrics  is  another  great  product ;  but  since  the  introduction  of  foreign  cloths, 
1  finer  and  cheaper,  the  demand  for  the  homemade  article  has  frightfully  de- 
cially  is  this  true  in  regard  to  chintz  and  figured  cloths,  which,  by  their  taking 
ising  color,  making  them  very  builable  for  women's  and  children's  wear,  have 
the  native  prints  out  of  the  market.  In  other  kinds  of  cloths  the  foreigner 
oducing  new  designs  to  meet  the  popular  taste  and  demand,  so  that  many  of 
Lifacturers  are  obliged  to  close  their  establishments.  Kven  foreign  cotton  yarn 
aeasure  superseded  Chinese  yam.  China  produces  an  enormous  quantity  of 
nd  she  should  by  all  means  establish  cotton  mills  with  machinery  for  weaving, 
l^eing  the  manufactured  cloths,  so  as  to  be  able  to  supply  the  home  demand  and 
t  trade  beside. 

cotton-cloth  mill  and  a  spinning  mill  have  been  established  in  Shanghai,  yet 
ifactured  there  seem  to  have  been  designed  solely  to  meet  the  Chinese  demand, 
atertaining  the  object  of  supplying  the  same  to  foreigners  or  to  foreign  coun- 
.  applying  intelligent  farsightedness  to  these  great  industries  their  extent  of 
necessarily  be  circumscribed. 

her  great  product  of  China ;  but  since  the  introduction  of  velveteen,  satin,  cam- 
foreign  fabrics  the  silk  trade  has  greatly  suffered,  and  many  people  who  de- 
le  weaving  of  silk  for  a  living  are  thrown  out  of  employment.  To  maintaii 
ina  must  drop  her  old  and  primitive  method  of  manufacture  and  adopt  modem 
^ith  the  latter  she  can  to  good  account  turn  much  that  is  now  considered  as 
;,  such  as  hair,  feathers,  etc.,  into  useful  textiles,  whereas  now  foreigners  gather 
ig  cost,  ship  them  to  their  own  countries,  convert  them  into  useful  articles  by 
.  reexport  them  to  China  with  great  profit.  China  should  convert  her  raw 
nanufactured  articles  :  her  straw  and  rushes  into  mats  and  hats,  her  hides  into 
nanufacture  her  own  needles,  buttons,  umbrellas,  etc.,  instead  of  importing 
ign  countries. 

vegetable  products  turnips  (beets)  and  sorghum  can,  by  the  aid  of  foreign 
made  into  sugar  which  is  both  better  in  appearance  and  taste,  besides  being 
,  than  sugar  made  from  the  cane,  with  the  incalculable  advantage  that  both  of 

products  flourish  in  every  part  of  the  Empire. 

esses  an  infinite  variety  of  medicinal  plants,  which,  if  prepared  by  chemical 
be  a  great  source  of  revenue  to  those  engaged  in  that  branch  of  the  trade. 
lai,  and  citrous  fruits  can  be  profitably  made  into  wine,  while  the  cereal  plants 

material  for  distilling  spirits.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  should  be  greatly 
Lhe  products  be  made  into  cigars,  cigarettes,  snuff,  etc.  As  wine  and  tobacco 
nmand  a  ready  market  in  foreign  countries,  not  to  mention  the  innumerable 
ave  acquired  the  taste  for  foreign  wine  and  tobacco,  if  the  foreign  method  be 
be  manufacture  of  these  articles  the  profit  resulting  would  be  great  and  certain, 
be  desiccated  by  the  foreign  process,  and  fish,  meat,  game,  etc.,  preserved.  A 
>pen  for  the  exportation  of  porcelain  ware  if  due  attention  is  paid  to  foreign 

and  finish.  On  account  of  her  extensive  mines,  China  should  be  able  to  fur- 
untries  with  iron  and  articles  manufactured  from  it.  The  consumption  of  sheet 
very  great  and  constantly  increasing.  Factories  for  their  manufacture  should 
ablished,  and  minor  industries  like  electroplating  could  also  be  inaugurated 
the  demand  for  electroplated  ware  both  at  home  and  abroad  is  considerable, 
ch  in  copper ;  rolling  mills  would  therefore  be  necessary.  Factories  for  making 
d  matches  have  already  been  initiated  in  China ;  but  they  should  be  greatly 
by  adopting  the  most  approved  methods  great  fortunes  can  be  made. 
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A  few  words  about  opiam,  that  great  curse  to  this  country.  The  foreign  merchant  brings 
the  opium  to  China  and  takes  away  in  its  place  gold  and  silver.  Since  its  introductioD  the 
amount  of  treasure  that  has  flowed  out  of  the  country  for  this  baneful  drug  is  appalling  to 
contemplate.  It  b  said  that  the  Christian  body  in  England  has  repeatedly  petitioned  Pkrlia- 
ment  to  prohibit  the  opium  traffic,  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  chief  source  of  Indian  reve- 
nue is  derived  from  opium,  the  Government  has  alwajrs  refused.  As  China  can  not  suppress 
this  traffic  without  the  cooperation  of  England,  the  only  wise  course  remains  for  her  to  en- 
courage home  production,  as  the  money  expended  on  the  home  product  by  the  people  would 
remain  in  the  country,  whereas  in  the  case  with  foreign  opium  the  money  goes  out  to  enrich 
foreign  producers.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  opium  grown  in  Le-Chuen,  Yun-Nan, 
Ngan-Hoei,  Shen-See,  Kan-Soo,  and  Shan-See  is  gradually  driving  out  the  foreign  drug. 
Further  extension  of  the  cultivation  of  poppy  would  foster  internal  trade  and  increase  the 
revenue  of  the  Government  without  special  prejudice  to  the  i>eople  at  large. 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  extensive  cultivation  of  the  poppy  plant  would  be  preju- 
dicial to  the  cultivation  of  food  plants,  but  such  a  view  can  only  be  entertained  by  those  who 
are  ignorant  in  regard  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  traffic  in  foreign  opium. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  adoption  of  foreign  methods  has  been  recom- 
mended: first,  to  supply  the  home  demand;  second,  to  enable  China  to  become  an  exporter 
instead  of  an  importer,  and  thus  direct  the  golden  current  to  flow  inward  instead  of  outward 
as  heretofore. 

If  China  wishes  to  foster  and  extend  her  commerce,  she  must  devote  her  attention  to  phy- 
sical science  and  study  with  intense  application  those  mechanical  laws  as  exemplified  in  labor- 
saving  machinery.  In  foreign  countries  there  are  many  people  who  devote  their  lives  to  the 
study  of  phjrsical  sciences,  constantly  endeavoring  to  discover  new  applications  of  physical 
laws,  and  in  consequence  most  marvelous  results  have  been  attained,  which,  to  the  uninitiated, 
seem  little  short  of  the  miraculous.  Physics  i.xludes  chemistry,  electricity,  light,  heat, 
gravity,  etc.    All  mechanical  advances  have  been  due  to  some  application  of  physical  laws. 

Colleges  for  the  study  of  these  sciences  should  be  established  at  all  the  principal  cities, 
with  efficient  corps  of  professors,  and  only  bright  and  clever  youths  be  admitted  thereto,  so 
that  in  the  near  future  China  may  have  a  body  of  men  thoroughly  versed  in  physical  sciences 
who  can  put  their  knowledge  to  practical  test  by  useful  inventions.  General  physics  embraces 
so  many  branches  that  it  would  be  well  ordinarily  for  a  pupil  to  devote  himself  to  some 
special  branch.  In  connection  with  the  above  industrial  schools  of  practical  mechanics  should 
also  be  established. 

In  foreign  countries  machinery  is  used  primarily  to  save  human  labor,  but  also  to  increase 
production  and  to  insure  the  uniformity  of  the  article  produced.  An  ^ordinary  machine  is  so 
constructed  that  it  may  be  attended  to  by  one  single  man  while  perhaps  doing  the  work  of  a 
thousand,  and,  though  the  first  cost  may  be  considerable,  yet  the  labor  saved  by  it  and  the 
better  quality  of  the  goods  produced  far  counterbalance  its  original  cost 

In  foreign  countries  innumerable  factories  are  established  where  every  conceivable 
article  is  made  by  machinery  and  in  such  vast  quantity  that  after  supplying  the  home  demand 
an  enormous  export  trade  is  carried  on  with  tremendous  profit ;  while  in  China,  evetytlung 
being  done  by  hand,  in  spite  of  her  enormous  natural  resources  she  can  not  begin  to  compete 
with  those  countries  that  employ  machinery;  and,  unless  China,  too,  should  establish  factories 
with  modem  machinery  and  skilled  foreign  mechanics,  so  that  she  could  in  time  learn  to 
make  the  machines  and  how  to  manipulate  them,  she  must  ever  take  a  back  seat  Such  a 
plan  would  at  once  check  the  steady  outflow  of  Chinese  treasure. 

The  foregoing  remarks  on  physics  and  practical  mechanics  are  of  vital  importance  to 
manufacture  and  trade,  but  there  are  eight  other  points  which  deserve  our  attention : 

(i)  An  official  should  be  appointed  by  the  Government  whose  sole  duty  should  be  de- 
voted to  trade,  with  deputies  to  inquire  into  every  detail.  This  is  done  in  almost  all  the 
foreign  coimtries.  The  benefits  derivable  from  such  a  course  are  self-evident  China  has 
never  in  the  past  appointed  such  officials,  but  since  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  i 
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xnnmisstoners  at  the  various  ports  have  partially  performed  those  functions,  and 
e  condition  of  trade  are  submitted  by  them  to  the  Government  annually ;  but 
lis  should  be  appointed,  as  before  mentioned,  whose  duty  is  to  look  after  trade 
ible  assistants  to  study  the  details,  such  as  the  adoption  of  foreign  methods  or 
udicial  and  unnecessary  changes. 

-stock  companies  should  be  formed,  so  that  large  capital  may  be  found  for  un- 
;at  enterprises.  In  the  present  want  of  cooperation  in  China  the  wealth  of  the 
ins  stagnant  and  great  interests  are  neglected,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  commer- 
ity  at  large.  In  order  to  establish  factories  as  advocated,  cooperation  is  indis- 
l  we  should  imitate  the  prudence  of  foreign  merchants  in  their  joint-stock  enter- 
:  the  management  is  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  merchants  without  official 

ocourage  invention  by  promulgating  patent  laws.  Foreign  governments  accord 
or  of  anything  new  or  useful  a  patent  certificate,  which  entitles  the  recipient  to  a 
•  a  specified  number  of  years  to  manufacture  the  patented  article,  thereby  com- 
m  for  his  great  labors  and  inciting  him  to  further  efforts.  How  is  it  in  China? 
)es  a  man  invent  something  useful  or  profitable  than  somebody,  ever  on  the  alert, 
1  vent  ion  with  impunity  from  the  man  who  perhaps  devoted  many  years  and  a 
srfecting  it.  What  a  wretched  and  discouraging  state  of  affairs.  China  ought 
f  to  adopt  patent  laws,  in  order  to  encourage  and  stimulate  the  inventive  genius 


i  against  adulteration  and  commercial  trickery.     Dishonesty  may  prevail  for  once 
it  is  sure  to  be  detected  and  the  harm  resulting  from  it  is  not  easily  remedied, 
uing  an  honest  policy  aflerwards;  hence  the  necessity  for  stringent  laws  against 
practices,  in  order  to  create  confidence  at  home  and  abroad. 
;udy  the  market  and  the  popular  demand,  which  is  the  secret  of  success  of  the 


old  industrial  expositions,  as  is  so  frequently  done  in  Europe  and  America.  In 
ions  the  manufactures  of  different  countries  are  placed  side  by  side  and  their 
merits  noted,  with  judges  to  award  medals,  etc.,  to  those  that  excel.  These  ex- 
ease  the  knowledge  of  the  people,  besides  causing  a  healthy  rivalry  in  the  dif- 
les  of  industry  and  creating  new  and  wider  markets.  England,  France,  Germany, 
tales,  and  Japan  have  all  held  international  exhibitions.  Would  it  not  be  a  good 
na  to  follow  suit  ? 

1  foreign  countries  the  import  duty  is  Teiy  heavy  to  protect  home  industries  and 
ign  competition.  China  should  therefore  revise  her  tariff  in  this  respect.  The 
should  be  made  lighter,  to  encourage  exportation.  Foreign  wine  and  tobacco 
e  duty  free.  The  chief  revenue  of  foreign  governments  is  derived  from  them. 
■  hand,  the  present  onerous  tax  on  the  export  of  tea  and  silk  should  be  abolished, 
able  when  China  first  had  trade  relations  with  foreign  countries,  but  after  so  many 
srience  and  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  the  above  order  of  things  should  be  re- 
E  earliest  possible  date,  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  at  the  next  revbion  of  the 
ch  a  course  would  benefit  the  Government  as  well  as  the  merchants  of  China, 
extension  of  trade.  Under  the  present  regime  both  the  import  and  export  trade 
mds  of  the  foreign  merchant.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  Chinese 
avy.  The  China  Merchants'  Steam  Navigation  Company  has  already  absorbed 
of  the  coast  and  river  trade  which  was  formerly  monopolized  by  foreigners,  but 
lough;  she  should  establish  lines  with  the  Straits,  Europe,  and  America.  With 
luced  rate  for  passengers  and  freight  she  would  be  able  to  compete  with  existing 
is  divert  the  trade  from  its  present  channel.  This  would  encourage  Chinese  trade 
market  for  Chinese  products  abroad,  and  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  would 
ed  in  Chinese  bottoms.  It  would  also  cement  the  natural  relations  of  the  innu- 
iber  of  Chinese  residing  abroad. 
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The  foregoing  eight  propositions  deserve  immediate  attention.  It  is  high  tii 
to  get  out  of  the  old  ruts  and  apply  herself  to  industrial  science  in  relation  to 
and  trade.  It  is  owing  to  her  intense  application  to  the  same  that  England  n 
lead  in  the  commerce  of  the  world.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  prosperity  of  a  na 
upon  her  attitude  towards  commerce  and  manufacture.  Let  us  take  Japan  as 
When  she  adopted  the  European  mode  of  dressing  and  living,  the  European  m 
urally  expected  to  supply  the  new  demand ;  but,  contrary  to  sanguine  expectatia 
lished  factories  and  manufactured  goods  not  only  sufficient  to  meet  the  home 
with  plenty  left  over  for  a  considerable  export  to  those  very  countries  ready  to  su 
posed  needs.  The  Japanese  are  constantly  increasing  the  number  of  their  fad 
rapidly  have  they  advanced  in  mechanical  knowledge  that  they  are  become 
competitor  with  Europe. 

If  Japan,  with  her  limited  area  and  resources,  has  attained  to  such  commercia 
what  may  we  not  reasonably  expect  of  China,  with  her  enormous  resources,  wh 
take  advcmtage  of  modem  science  in  manufacture  and  when  her  incalculable  m 
shall  have  been  developed  ?  Such  a  step  would  not  only  render  China  indepen 
able  her  to  supply  the  rest  of  the  world  with  her  goods.  On  the  other  hand,  i 
not  change  her  policy,  the  constant  drain  of  treasure  will  leave  her  in  a  few  decac 
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THE   PROVINCE  OF  ANGOLA. 

REPORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  CHATELAINE,  OF  LOANDA 

Having  often  had  occasion  to  notice  the  almost  complete 
which  prevails  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States  in  regard  to  th 
of  Angola,  and  realizing  the  vast  benefits  which  may  result  l> 
province  and  general  commerce  from  any  report  which  would  sho'v 
and  truthful  way  the  vast  possibilities  of  the  district,  I  have  end< 
the  following  pages  to  supply,  in  part,  the  necessary  informatio 

This  report  is  not  the  reproduction  of  anything  previously  pi 
any  language,  but  the  result  of  eight  years  of  hard  study.  The  i 
province  sent  herewith,  also  original,  will  greatly  facilitate  the  ] 
derstanding  of  the  whole  subject. 

The  scale  of  the  map  and  present  purpose  did  not  allow  me  to 
details  about  the  district  of  Loanda  Angola  proper,  which  will  b 
ject  of  another  map,  to  be  drawn  after  my  trip  to  the  interior. 

The  special  featureb  of  the  present  general  map  of  Angola  are : 
nation  of  the  crowd  of  useless  or  unwarranted  names  to  be  found 
maps ;  (2)  proper  position  of  the  various  tribes  constituting  the  n 
ulation  of  the  province ;  (3)  total  presentation  of  Angola,  as  re 
creased — in  fact,  doubled — by  the  latest  treaties  with  England  and 
State ;  (4)  indication  of  all  the  American  mission  stations  esta 
this  province  and  occupied  by  about  fifty  American  citizens.  In 
respects  the  map  is  absolutely  new. 

POSITION   AND   AREA. 

As  defined  by  the  recent  treaties  with  Germany,  England 
Kongo  State,  the  Portuguese  province  of  Angola  is  one  of  the  1 
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ritOTial  divisions  on  the  new  map  of  Africa.  Owing  to  its  geographic  posi- 
tion, variety  of  climates,  natural  resources,  and  to  the  progress  already 
accomplished  in  the  civilization  of  the  natives,  the  intrinsic  value  and  im- 
mediate possibilities  of  Angola  surpass  those  of  any  other  possession  in 
tropical  Africa, 

From  4°  40'  to  1 7**  20'  south  latitude  it  has  over  twelve  geographic  de- 
grees of  seacoast  and  the  two  best  harbors  of  the  whole  west  coast — the 
mouth  of  the  Kongo  River  and  the  Bay  of  Loanda.  Stretching  to  the  inte- 
rior as  far  as  the  Kasai  and  Zambezi  rivers,  it  forms  an  irregular  quadrangle 
covering  about  1,250,000  square  kilometers.  In  the  north  and  east  it  bor- 
ders on  the  Kongo  State,  in  the  southeast  on  British  Zambesia,  and  in  the 
south  on  German  southwest  Africa. 

CLIMATIC  CONDITIONS. 

As  regards  geographic  latitude,  the  whole  of  Angola  lies  in  the  tropics ; 
but  in  many  large  tracts  the  climate  is  as  salubrious  as  p-^y  in  the  temperate 
zone.  Everywhere  the  temperature  is  advantageously  modified— on  the  coast 
by  the  sea  breeze  and  high  bluffs,  where  the  heat  in  the  shade  is  never,  the 
year  round,  unpleasant ;  and  in  the  interior  by  the  elevation  of  the  land.  Of 
course,  the  distance  of  1 2^  between  the  extreme  north  and  south  implies  a 
variety  of  climates,  irrespective  of  orographic  conditions. 

The  country  may  aptly  be  divided  into  four  zones,  running  from  north 
to  south  and  parallel  with  the  coast. 

(i)  The  coast  belt,  between  50  and  150  miles  wide,  with  an  average  alti- 
tude of  100  to  150  feet.  Except  on  river  banks  it  is,  owing  to  its  sandy 
soil  and  scanty,  irregular  rains,  considered  sterile  and  of  little  value;  but 
throughout  it  is  rich  enough  in  subterranean  water  to  become  valuable  as 
soon  as  capital  introduces  wells  and  pumps  for  irrigation. 

(2)  The  mountain  belt  is  formed  by  the  peaky  work  of  erosion  of  the 
partition  wall  between  the  high  table-land  and  the  low  coast  belt,  as  also  in 
some  parts  by  volcanic  action.  This  is  the  zone  of  grand  scenery,  inspiring 
panoramas,  of  sultry  vale  bottoms,  cascades,  and  breezy  peaks,  of  luxuriant 
vegetati  >n  fed  by  heavy  showers,  and  of  untapped  mineral  treasures. 

(3)  The  plateau,  or  highland  belt,  extending  from  the  Kongo  to  the 
Kunene  and  rising  gradually  from  2,000  to  6,000  feet.  This  is  the  realm 
of  grass  and  bush,  prairie  and  park  land,  the  home  of  antelopes,  gazelles, 
zebras^  and  appetizing  herds  of  sleek  cattle,  the  foreordained  granary  and 
live-stock  ground  of  the  coming  century.  Its  general  aspect  reminds  one 
strongly  of  undulating  lands  in  the  temperate  zone.  It  is  in  the  southern 
half  of  this  high  table-land,  between  3,000  and  6,000  feet  above  sea  level, 
that  the  white  race  can,  and  will,  get  acclimated. 

(4)  The  fourth  zone,  a  recent  accession  and  largely  a  /erra  incognita^ 
might  be  termed  the  inland  depression,  and  is  formed  by  the  Kuangu 
(Quango)  and  upper  Zambezi  basins  and  the  high  flats  of  their  watershed. 
Rather  low,  swampy,  and  overshadowed  by  our  ignorance  of  it,  this  region 
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is  for  the  present  not  very  inviting  to  the  white  man.  But  its  rich  soil  and 
its  wide  network  of  water  ways  navigable  for  small  craft  will  one  day  make 
it  no  less  desirable  than  its  more  advanced  western  sisters. 

As  a  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that,  as  moist  heat  is  detrimental  to  the  white 
organism  while  highly  beneficial  to  vegetation,  the  most  fertile  regions  are 
also  the  most  unhealthy,  and,  vice  versa,  the  most  salubrious  districts 
are  also  the  least  favored  as  regards  luxuriant  vegetation.  This  rule,  how- 
ever, like  all,  has  a  few  exceptions.  The  most  unhealthy  parts  of  Angola 
are  never,  by  far,  as  deadly  as  the  Gold  Coast  and  the  Lower  Niger.  On 
the  coast,  from  Benguella  north,  and  in  all  other  districts  held  to  be  danger- 
ous, it  is  possible  for  whites  who  can  afford  the  comforts  of  life  and  an  occa- 
sional trip  to  the  temperate  zone  to  live  a  goodly  number  of  years,  thotigh 
not  without  paying  their  tribute  of  fever  or  dysentery.  As  a  race,  the  whites 
can  not  expect  to  prosper  anywhere  north  of  14**  south  latitude,  but  the 
American  negroes,  though  by  no  means  fever  proof,  could  find  a  genial  home 
in  all  the  highland  of  the  interior. 

Thus,  again,  the  high  plateaus  of  the  south,  while  perfectly  adapted  for 
the  white  race,  are  far  from  sterile.  They  will  yield  abundant  crops  of  all 
that  is  produced  in  the  subtropical  and  temperate  zones,  but  before  the  high- 
land can  offer  inducements  to  white  settlers  it  must  be  connected  with  the 
seaports  by  means  of  railroads. 

PRODUCE  AND  RESOURCES. 

The  staple  articles  of  export  are : 

India  rubber,  which  is  still  found  in  the  forests  of  the  Kuangu  Basin, 
and  is  imported  from  the  Kongo  State.  It  could  be  cultivated  in  most  dis- 
tricts. 

Coffee,  growing  spontaneously  and  cultivated  in  the  mountainous  zone 
from  the  Kuanza  (Quanza)  River  to  the  Mbiriji  River,  but  susceptible  of 
cultivation  through  the  whole  length  of  said  zone. 

Gum  copal  and  other  gums,  the  collection  and  trade  of  which  is  a  source 
of  income  for  thousands  of  natives,  especially  in  the  coast  belt. 

Wax,  which  is  produced  (in  all  zones)  and  obtained  by  the  same 
process. 

Hides,  belonging  to  coast  and  plateau,  rarely  to  the  mountain  belt. 

Orchilla  weed,  exclusively  to  the  coast  belt. 

Palm  oil  and  kernels,  produced  on  the  river  banks  of  central  and  north- 
em  Angola. 

Ivory,  mostly  brought  from  hunting  grounds  far  back  of  Angola,  but 
still  found  to  some  extent  in  the  southeast. 

Kola  nuts  grow  wild  in  the  coffee  district,  but  are  not  yet  exported. 

Cotton  grows  spontaneously  in  the  coast  belt  and  on  the  plateaus,  and 
is  cultivated  sporadically. 

As  for  minerals,  copper,  though  no  longer  exploited  in  exportable  quan- 
tities, is  foimd  at  Bembe  and  many  other  points  of  the  mountain  belt 
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jeen  found  in  the  sand  of  the  Lombiji  River.  Silver  is  said  to 
known  to  the  natives  in  olden  times.  Iron  is  abundant  every- 
[  coal  crops  up  at  Dondo.  Salt  is  an  article  of  export  of  the 
be.  Clay  for  brick,  limestone,  sandstone,  and  granite  for  build- 
es  are  as  common  as  in  most  countries. 

lole  coast  of  Angola  is  exceedingly  rich  in  fish,  and  in  the  district 
edes  a  whole  colony  of  Algarvian  fishermen  live  on  the  fish  they 
and  export  to  all  parts  of  the  coast  north  of  them. 

TRADE  AND   SHIPPING. 

*clared  exports  of  Angola  amounted  in  1890  to  little  less  than 

>,  the  imports  to  about  the  same  sum. 

lines  of  steamers — two  Portuguese,  one  English,  one  German,  one 

le  Belgian  (to  the  Kongo),  and  one  Dutch — connect  the  province 

pe.     Though  most  imxious  to  have  it,  the  province  has  no  direct 

ition  with  the  United  States. 

ncipal  ports  are  Kabinda,  Kongo,  Ambrizette,  Ambriz,  Loanda, 

3ndo,  Benguella,  and  Mossamedes. 

of  small  steamers  plies  on  the  Quanza  River,  connecting  Loanda 

lo;  and  the  lower  courses  of  the  Lifune,  Dande,  Bengo,  and 

eis  are  accessible  to  sailing  craft.     The  coasting  trade  is  largely 

iling  vessels. 

INLAND   TRANSPORTATION. 

ilroad  from  Loanda  to  the  interior  is  built  as  far  as  the  Lukala 
Catombela  is  connected  with  Benguella  by  a  small  railway.  In 
most  of  the  produce  is  transported  from  the  highland  to  Mossa- 
the  Boers  in  their  ox  wagons.  Yet  well-nigh  the  whole  produce 
xior  is  still  brought  down  to  the  coast  by  the  human  beast  of  bur- 
ivans  of  native  traders,  of  whom  the  Mbaka  (Ambaca),  Ma-hungu, 
iji  (Cassange),  with  terminus  at  Dondo  or  Loanda,  and  the 
(Bailundo)  and  Viye  (Bihe)  people,  with  terminus  at  Catombela 
la,  are  the  most  important. 

POLITICAL   DIVISION. 

ovince,  as  governed  by  Portugal,  is  divided  into  four  districts : 
le  Kongo  district,  with  capital  and  district  governor  at  Kabinda. 
district,  organized  since  the  Berlin  conference,  and,  as  it  is  located 
figo  Basin,  placed  under  the  liberal  regime  of  the  same.  It  was 
ified,  in  a  retrograde  sense,  by  the  Brussels  conference. 
le  Loanda  district,  centrally  located  and  in  every  way  the  most 
Loanda  is  the  capital  of  the  whole  province,  seat  of  the  provin- 
tments,  residence  of  the  governor-general,  and  in  some  respects 
:ity  of  western  Africa. 

e  Benguella  district,  ranking  next  to  Loanda  in  age  and  present 
i  development. 
147 6. 
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(4)  The  Mossamedes  district,  a  modern  accession,  and  the  only  district 
enjoying  a  climate  adapted  for  the  propagation  of  the  white  race. 

Every  district,  excepting  that  of  Kongo,  is  subdivided  into  "concelhos" 
(something  like  counties)  and  these  again  into  ''divisdes''  (or  divisions, 
something  like  townships). 

The  provincial  and  district  governors,  with  right  royal  powers,  are  by 
tradition  naval  officers;  the  "chefes*'  of  the  concelhos  are,  as  a  rule,  officers 
of  the  army,  and  the  commandants  of  the  divisions  are  resident  traders  or 
educated  natives.  In  the  Kongo  district  the  heads  of  the  counties,  there 
called  residencies,  have  the  title  of  *'  residentes"  (residents).  They  are  five 
in  number,  and  the  residential  capitals  are  Kabinda  (also  district  capital), 
Kakongo,  San  Antonio,  San  Salvador,  and  Ambrizette. 

The  concelhos  of  the  Loanda  district  are  Loanda,  Barra  do  Bengo,  Icolo 
e  Bengo,  Barra  do  Dande,  Alto  Dande,  Ambriz,  Encoge,  Zenza  do  Golungo, 
Golungo  Alto,  Cazengo,  Ambaca,  Duque  de  Bragan^a,  Talla  Mungongo, 
Malange,  Pungo  Andongo,  Cambambe  (Dondo),  Massangano,  Muxinia,  and 
Novo  Redondo. 

The  concelhos  of  the  Benguella  district  are  Benguella,  Catombela, 
Egypto,  Dombe-Grande,  Quillengues,  Caconda,  and  the  quite  recent  posts 
of  Bailundo  and  Bihe. 

The  concelhos  of  the  district  of  Mossamedes  are  Mossamedes,  Bumbo, 
Lubango,  Humpata,  Huilla,  Gambos,  and  Humbe. 

ETHNOGRAPHIC   DIVISION. 

The  boundaries  of  the  districts  correspond,  slight  overlappings  excepted, 
with  those  of  the  ethnic  national  stocks  of  the  native  population.  The 
whole  ^ongo  district  is  occupied  by  the  old  Kongo  nation,  which  overlaps 
the  northern  border  of  the  loanda  district.  The  latter  is  mainly  inhabited 
by  the  A-mbundu,  or  Angola,  nation,  whose  name  has  been  extended  to  the 
whole  province.  The  concelho  of  Novo  Redondo  alone  belongs  ethnologic- 
ally  to  the  Benguella  group.  The  district  of  Benguella  is  all  occupied  by 
the  Ovi-mbundu  and  tribes  closely  allied.  The  people  of  the  district  of 
Mossamedes  have  more  affinities  with  the  well-known  Herero  and  Ova-mpo 
group  than  with  the  others  of  Angola.  They  might  be  termed  the  Kunene 
group.  This  district  also  embraces  a  few  swarms  of  the  Hottentot  and 
Bushman  families.  The  nations  of  the  Kuangu  and  Zambezi  basins,  the 
fourth  zone,  are  not  yet  administered  by  Portuguese  authorities  and  are  not 
comprehended  in  any  of  the  above  districts. 

In  Africa  the  safest  criterion  we  have  thus  far  for  ethnic  divisions  is  that 
of  language.  The  people  speaking  one  language  immediately  intelligible  to 
all  constitute  a  nation.  As  the  nation  is  composed  of  a  number  of  tribes, 
so  a  language  comprehends  the  various  dialects  of  such  tribes. 

The  tribes  of  the  Kongo  nation,  as  far  as  included  in  the  province  of 
Angola,  are: 

(i)  Ngoio,  occupying  the  Kabinda  enclave,  north  of  the  Kongo  River. 
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oago,  south  of  the  Kongo  River. 

e  Exi-Kongo  proper,  the  court  or  royal  tribe,  south  of  the  Kongo 

>amba,  on  the  Mbiriji  River  (and  scattered  in  small  colonies  in 
I  district). 

Eingu,  immigrants  from  Loango,  north  of  the  Kongo  River,  a 
indering  blacksmiths,  but  settled  in  strong  colonies  in  the  Dande 

e  great  Hungu  tribe,  almost  a  nation  by  itself,  occupying  the 

stock  around  the  head  waters  of  the  Loji  and  Lukala  (Lucalla) 

lependent. 

bes  of  the  Angola,  or  A-mbundu,  nation  are : 

e  independent  federation  known  as  the  Dembos  (Ji-ndembu),  be- 

jpper  Dande  and  the  Lombiji  rivers. 

e  Mbaka  (Ambaca),  comprising  the  concelhos  of  Ambaca,  Ca- 

ich  of  Golungo  Alto,  of  Duque  de  Braganga,  and  of  Malange; 

red  in  small  colonies  as  far  as  the  Kasai  and  Sankuru  rivers.     The 

half  civilized,  and  generally  recognize  European  authorities, 
e  Ngola  proper,  or  Ndongo,  in  the  Hamba  Basin ;  independent, 
e  Mbondo,  northeast  of  Malange  on  the  watershed  of  the  Kuangu, 
ad  Lukala  rivers ;  nominally  subjected. 

e  I-mbangala,  or  Kasanji,  tribe,  between  the  Tala  Mungongo  de- 
id  the  Kuangu  River,  east  of  Malange ;  independent, 
e  Songo,  divided  in  Great  and  Little,  occupying  the  whole  right 
e  Kuanza  from  Malange  to  Viye  (Bihe) ;  mostly  independent, 
e  Haku,  between  the  upper  Kuanza  and  Ngango  rivers,  on  the 
f  the  former ;   independent. 

e  Lubolo,  between  Haku  and  Dondo,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ku- 
ipendent. 

e  Kisama  (Quissama),  between  the  Kuanza,  the  Longa,  and  the 
endent. 

he  population  of  the  large  settlements  between  Malange  and  Loanda, 
It  bank  of  the  Kuanza,  does  not  constitute  a  tribe.  Composed  of 
jople  and  a  mixture  of  natives  from  all  parts  of  Africa,  semi- 
nd  directly  governed  by  Portuguese  authorities,  and  speaking  a 
;  Creole  in  addition  to  the  native  tongue,  it  has  made  the  greatest 

European  civilization  and  corruption. 

bes  between  the  Longa  River  and  Egito  (Egypto)  are  more  akin 
•mbundu  group,  but  occupy  a  somewhat  isolated  position.  They 
Vlbwiyi  (Amboim),  between  the  Kuvu  and  the  Longa  rivers,  the 
=md  Ba-sele,  north  and  south  of  Novo  Redondo,  and,  further  in- 
Cibala. 

n-mbundu,  or  Nano,  people  are  the  highlanders  of  Angola.  They 
e  r^ion  between  the  head  waters  of  the  Kuanza  and  the  coast, 
ipal  tribes  are  the  Mbalundu  (Bailundo)  and  Viye  (Bihe),  differing 
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physiologically,  but  speaking  practically  the  same  tongue.  Smaller  tribes 
are  the  Ndulu  and  Ma-lemba,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  upper  Kuanza. 

The  various  tribes  of  the  Nano  (/.  e, ,  highland),  between  the  upper  Ku- 
nene  and  the  coast,  belong  to  the  same  group  as  the  Ovi-mbundu  proper. 

Along  the  coast  and  small  river  courses  of  the  Benguella  and  Mossamedes 
districts  are  found  savage  tribes  in  a  low  state  of  culture  and  about  whom 
very  little  is  known.  They  are  called  Ba-ndombe,  Ba-kuando,  Ba-kuiso, 
Ba-koroka,  and  Ba-kaoko. 

The  larger  tribes  of  the  highland  of  the  Mossamedes  district  are  the  Ba- 
ngambue  (Gambos)  or  Ba-nyaneka,  Ba-londo,  Ba-humbi,  Hai,  lau,  Ba- 
ximba,  and  Ba-kuba. 

Beyond  the  Kunene  River  are  the  Kua-mato,  Kua-niama,  Handa,  Niemba, 
Fende,  and  the  Ba-kankala  of  the  yellow  Hottentot  or  Bushman  race. 

In  the  fourth  climatic  zone,  which  is  formed  by  the  recent  accessions  to 
Angola — what  is  now  known  as  its  "zone  of  influence" — we  find  from  north 
to  south,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  following  nations  and  tribes  : 

The  Ma-xinji  (Ma-shinji),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kuangu  River,  south 
of  the  Ma-yakala.  They  are  linguistically,  but  not  politically,  allied  with 
the  Ma-Kioko. 

The  Lunda,  due  east  of  Angola  proper. 

The  Mi-nungu,  on  the  upper  Kuangu,  neighbors  of  the  Ma-Songo  and 
Ma-Kioko. 

The  Ma-Kioko,  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Kasai  River,  and  now  fiu 
scattered  as  hunters,  blacksmiths,  traders,  and  conquering  slave  raiders. 

The  Ngangela,  east  of  Viye  (Bihe). 

The  A-mbuela,  south  of  the  Ngangela  and  occupying  most  of  the  south- 
east corner  of  Angola  as  recently  increased. 

The  Ba-rotse,  in  the  upper  Zambezi  valley.  They  are  by  treaty  divided 
between  England  and  Portugal,  as  the  Lunda  are  between  Portugal  and  the 
Kongo  State. 

The  Ma-mbunda,  on  the  Kubango  River. 

UNGUISTIC  DrVISlON. 

This,  as  already  stated,  corresponds  largely  to  the  political  division  and 
exactly  to  the  ethnographic  division. 

The  languages  already  cultivated  embrace  the  three  principal  ethnic 
stocks  of  Angola.  In  the  north,  English  and  American  Baptists  are  devel- 
oping the  Kongo  language,  whose  court  dialect  (of  San  Salvador)  is  called 
Kixi-kongo,  while  that  of  the  region  around  the  Kongo  rapids  is  called  Ki- 
kongo,  or  Mfiote.  In  Angola  proper,  that  is,  in  the  central  district  of 
Loanda,  the  language  is  called  the  Ki-mbundu,  and  its  two  principal  dialects, 
that  of  Loanda  and  that  of  Mbaka,  have  been  and  are  cultivated  by  the  au- 
thor of  this  report  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission.  The  principal 
dialect  of  the  Benguella  district,  that  of  Bailundo  and  Bihe,  has  been  raised 
by  American  Congregationalist  missionaries  to  the  status  of  literary  language 
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of  the  whole  district.  In  the  district  of  Moesamedes  no  native  language  can 
yet  boast  of  a  literature. 

The  grammatical  structure  of  all  native  languages  and  dialects  of  Angola 
is  virtually  the  same  and  the  roots  of  the  word  store  are  common  to  all ;  so 
that  in  the  future  natives  of  one  district  will  without  difficulty  be  able  to  read 
any  book  or  paper  printed  in  the  languages  of  the  other  districts  or  linguistic 
groups. 

Excepting  the  Ba-kankala,  all  tribes  and  dialects  of  Angola  belong  to  the 
Bantu  stock.  Like  all  other  Bantu  languages,  those  of  Angola  are  eupho- 
niousy  rich  in  grammatic  forms,  and  remarkably  pure  and  regular. 

POLITICAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE   NATIVES. 

The  political  organization  of  African  tribes  is  very  much  the  same  all 
over  the  continent ;  the  differences  bear  rather  on  secondary  points  and  the 
personal  characteristics  of  tribal  or  national  rulers.  These  remarks  apply 
immediately  to  the  trit)es  of  Angola  proper,  that  is,  of  the  district  of  Loanda; 
but  with  slight  modifications  they  would  also  be  true  of  the  other  Angolan 
districts  and  of  African  tribes  generally. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  native  African  system  of  government  is  both 
rational  and  practical;  in  fact,  as  good  as  it  could  be.  Neither  absolutely 
democratic,  nor  aristocratic,  nor  monarchic,  but  a  happy  blending  of  these 
three  fundamental  types.  Whether  large  or  small,  every  village  or  town  or 
tribe  or  nation  is  governed  after  the  same  uniform  pattern.  The  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  the  council  of  the  elders  or  prominent  men,  which  in- 
cludes all  freemen  whose  opinions  have  some  weight  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
These  elders  are  called  in  Ki-mbundu  *'ma-kota.**  They  are  the  deix)si to- 
nes of  the  tribe's  or  nation's  traditional  customs,  which  constitute  the  laws 
or  constitution  according  to  which  the  body  of  the  elders,  as  well  as  the 
chief,  are  to  administer  public  affairs,  and  the  chief  executive  is  to  be  elected. 
Thus  this  council  pretty  well  corresponds  to  our  parliaments. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  chief,  or  king,  whose  title  is,  in 
northern  Angola,  "mfumu"  or  "ndembu;**  in  central  Angola,  "soba;" 
and  in  southern  Angola,  "o  soma.**  As  a  rule,  the  chief  is  elected  and  in- 
augurated by  the  elders,  in  accordance  with  definite  rules,  in  one  royal 
femily,  the  heir  to  the  throne  being  rarely  the  son,  but  most  always  the  old- 
est or  the  ablest  son  of  the  defunct  or  deposed  king's  oldest  sister.  In  the 
interest  of  the  State,  the  chief  has  nominally  absolute  power  over  the  life 
and  property  of  his  subjects ;  but  practically  he  can  do  nothing  without  con- 
sulting the  council  or  the  most  influential  of  the  elders;  and  woe  to  him  if 
he  offends  public  opinion.  He  may  suddenly  be  accused  of  witchcraft  and 
fall  a  victim  to  the  poison  test  or  be  deposed  or  killed  by  the  elders  with  the 
consent  and  cooperation  of  the  public. 

The  chief  is  called  the  father  of  the  people,  his  subjects  are  called  his 
children,  and  he  is  expected  to  treat  them  as  such.  Every  chief,  on  being 
inaugurated,  takes  the  name  of  his  predecessor  and  his  place  in  the  royal 
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household.  The  State  property  he  administers  and  uses  for  the  public  serv- 
ice, but  he  can  not  dispose  of  it,  and  his  private  property  is  kept  separate. 
According  to  native  law,  a  chief  has  no  right  to  alienate  the  land  of  his  peo- 
ple, though  such  dealings  are  of  constant  occurrence  in  the  written  treaties 
of  European  powers  with  African  chiefs. 

The  judicial  power  is  not  vested  in  any  special  judges  or  courts.  As 
soon  as  a  question  arises  between  two  parties,  one  or  both  of  them  call  an 
umpire  or  a  court  of  umpires,  and  thus  most  of  the  quarrels  are  settled  by 
arbitration.  Important  questions  and  infractions  of  the  chief's  regulations 
or  tribal  laws  are  judged  by  the  chief  and  by  the  elders.  The  suprenae  tri- 
bunal, however,  is  that  "of  God,'*  as  it  is  called  by  African  natives,  as  well 
as  by  the  Europeans  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that  is,  by  the  poison  test  or  some 
other  ordeal  of  the  sort.  Through  the  awe  it  inspires  to  all  and  the  blind 
belief  of  the  public  in  its  verdict,  the  medicine  man  who  administers  it 
wields,  in  a  limited  sphere,  the  highest  power,  to  which  every  person  of  the 
place  is  subject. 

Every  chief  has  a  certain  number  of  officers  who  assist  him  in  his  admin- 
istration. They  correspond  to  the  cabinets  or  ministries  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion. The  highest  officer  is  the  chief's  "vice,"  who  often  is  his  presump- 
tive heir,  and  whose  title  in  Ki-mbundu  is  "  ngolambole. "  He  is  the  chief's 
right  hand,  represents  him  in  his  absence,  and  is  regent  during  any  inter- 
regnum. The  inseparable  companion  of  the  chief  is  the  "tandala,"  "mu- 
zumbu,"  or  "sakala,"  who  is  the  chief's  secretary,  or,  better,  his  mouth- 
piece. It  is  he  who  transmits  all  messages  to  the  chief  and  the  answers  of 
the  latter  to  petitioners  or  negotiators.  He  publishes  the  royal  orders,  re- 
ceives and  introduces  strangers,  and  attends  to  the  official  correspondence — 
where  writing  has  been  introduced.  Besides  these  two  standing,  necessary 
officers,  Angolan  chiefs  have,  according  to  their  importance  or  pride,  some 
of  the  following  officers:  A  captain  of  the  militia,  an  executioner,  a  collector 
of  taxes,  a  superintendent  of  roads,  of  markets,  etc. 

In  some  tribes  the  chief  may  be  a  female  as  well  as  a  male,  and  in  most 
tribes  the  head  wife  of  the  chief — of  the  preceding  as  well  as  of  the  ruling 
chief — has  great  power  and  influence. 

If  some  subjects  of  a  chief  establish  a  new  settlement,  the  chief  gives 
them  a  vassal  chief  with  the  royal  insignia  of  the  cap  ("kijinga")  and  the 
scepter  ("mbasd"),  and  thus  originates  a  new  line  of  kings,  which,  with 
time,  may  gather  power  and  become  paramount  in  the  tribe.  The  vassal 
chiefs  have  to  pay  a  small  tribute  to  their  suzerain. 

Sometimes  several  towns  or  tribes  of  equal  rank  unite  in  a  federation  for 
the  purpose  of  mutual  defense,  as  is  the  case  among  the  Dembos  (Ji-ndembu). 
At  other  times  an  ambitious  and  able  chief  succeeds  in  forcing  neighbors  to 
recognize  him  as  suzerain  and  pay  him  tribute,  and  thus  becomes  a  chief  of 
many  chiefs,  a  "jaka."  All  tribes  used  to  have  a  supreme  chief,  but  in  re- 
cent years  their  power  has  been  waning,  and  the  only  king  of  central  Angola 
who  still  holds  sway  over  his  whole  tribe  and  maintains  an  elaborate  system 
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and  hereditary  nobility  is  that  of  Ngola,  or  Ndongo,  whose  name 
las  been  given  to  the  whole  province. 

ing  of  Kongo  has  dwindled  down  to  the  status  of  a  public  func^ 
the  Portuguese  Crown,  and  his  dukes,  counts,  and  barons  may  be 
[  things  of  the  past. 

fola  there  is  no  trace  of  the  military  despotic  system  of  the  Ama- 
►f  tyrannic  Neros  like  the  kings  of  Dahomey. 

SOCIAL   ORGANIZATION. 

nost  Bantu  tribes,  it  is  the  mother  and  not  the  father  who  deter- 
>anguinity ;  therefore,  the  child  of  a  sister  is  held  by  a  man  to  be 

descendant  and  legal  heir.  The  children  belong  to  their  mater- 
ind  not  to  their  father.  The  father's  relation  to  his  children  is  as 
rith  us,  that  of  a  stepfather  to  his  stepchildren.  The  uncle  has  the 
11  his  nephews  and  nieces,  separating  them  from  father,  mother, 
ind  sisters. 

my  is  everywhere  honored,  though  its  evil  concomitants  and  con- 
are  not  ignored.  Every  wife  has  her  own  house,  gardens,  and  pri- 
a:ty.  The  first  wife,  or  head  wife,  has  a  limited  authority  over 
>ines,  and  the  whole  system  works  much  more  smoothly  than  peO" 
lization  would  imagine.  Still,  its  demoralizing  effects  are  every- 
ble,  and  there  is  no  hope  of  a  regeneration  of  the  race  as  long  as 
is  not  condemned  by  public  opinion  and  finally  eradicated.  The 
he  foundation  of  the  state,  and  monogamy  the  corner  stone  of  a 
usehold. 

(sence  of  metal  or  paper  money  to  represent  capital  has  much  to 
le  popularity  of  polygamy,  as  each  additional  wife,  with  house, 
ields,  and  cattle,  is  considered  a  paying  investment  of  capital. 
Its  given  by  the  wooer  for  his  bride  are  not,  as  usually  represented, 
?,'*  as  though  she  were  Simply  bought,  but  the  symbol  and  pledge 
itract  entered  into.     If  he  treats  her  unmercifully,  she  can  run 

he  loses  his  deposit.  If,  on  the  contrary,  she  should  prove  un- 
le  parents  will  have  to  return  the  equivalent  of  the  wooing  present. 
at  mutual  check. 

eatest  festivity  of  the  native  Angolans  is  not  the  wedding,  but  the 
lied  "tambi."     All  the  relatives  and  friends  gather  and  have  a 
)low-out  * '  as  long  as  there  is  anything  left, 
icision  is  very  widely  practiced,  but  obligatory  only  among  a  few 

SLAVERY    AND   SLAVE   TRADE. 

is  no  corner  of  Angola  where  slavery  is  not  in  practice  among  the 
Mor  can  slavery  exist  without  slave  trade.  The  worst  horrors  of 
however,  do  not  appear  in  the  local  trade.  They  are  enacted  in  the 
ist  of  the  province  and  in  the  unsubdued  parts  of  the  Kongo  State, 
Ma-Kioko  and  other  tribes  raid  the  slaves  they  bring  to  the  coast. 
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It  is  then  that  villages  are  attacked,  burnt,  sacked,  and  the  human  (locb 
driven  to  the  slave  markets,  many  dying  on  the  road,  while  others  are  used 
as  beasts  of  burden  to  bring  to  the  coast  the  rubber,  the  wax,  and  the  ivory 
so  coveted  by  the  whites.  Legally,  slavery  is  abolished  in  all  Portuguese 
possessions.  But  forced  labor,  under  the  name  of  legal  contract,  is  more 
flourishing  than  ever,  and  it  is  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  great  coffee 
plantations  of  Cazengo,  of  the  great  cane  (rum)  plantations  of  the  Kuasza' 
and  Dande  rivers,  and  of  the  coffee  and  cocoa  planters  of  St.  Thomas  and 
Principe  that  the  Kasanji  (Cassange),  Bailundo,  and  Bihe  traders  canvass 
all  central  Africa,  in  search  of  the  human  plunder  of  the  Ma-Kioko  raids. 

Domestic  slavery  among  the  natives  is  an  evil,  no  doubt,  but  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  contract  labor  on  the  plantations.  The  slave  of  the 
uncivilized  native  is  treated  as  a  child  and  often  loves  his  master  like  a  &ther 
and  his  mistress  like  a  mother.  His  master  having  no  more  needs  than  he, 
the  slave  is  often  as  well  off  as  the  master.  He  has  very  little  work  to  do, 
and  all  he  earns  in  his  free  time  is  his  own,  so  that,  if  he  wants  to  become 
free,  he  may  after  a  time  redeem  himself.  Not  so  with  the  plantation  laborer. 
The  exacting  white  man  is  determined  to  squeeze  out  of  him  every  cent  he 
may  produce,  and  the  manatee  whip  is  from  early  mom  till  dusk  in  the 
hands  of  the  foreman  and  even  of  the  planter  himself. 

The  plantation  hands  of  Angola,  St.  Thomas,  and  Principe  are,  in  almost 
equal  numbers,  Ba-sele  and  Ba-sumbe  of  Novo  Redondo,  Lubolo  people,  con- 
tracted at  Dondo,  and  people  from  beyond  the  Kunene — Ngangelas,  Lundas, 
Kasanjis,  and  other  less  known  tribes. 

RELIGION. 

The  ever-repeated  assertion  that  the  Africans  are  fetichists,  that  is,  wor- 
shippers of  inanimate  objects,  is  utterly  false.  I1ie  Angolans  have  the  same 
religious  system  as  the  Bantus  generally.  They  are  not  idolaters  in  the  strict 
sense,  nor  polytheists,  and  much  less  atheists,  but  superstitious  deists.  They 
believe  in  one  great  God,  who  made  and  maintains  all  things,  invisible,  yet 
seeing  even  the  thoughts  of  men,  the  author  of  all  the  good,  but  abo  of 
much  of  the  suffering.  They  generally  think  that  God  is  angry  with  man- 
kind and  indifferent  to  the  details  of  their  daily  life.  They  do  not  formally 
worship  God,  nor  represent  him  by  any  image,  nor  do  they  believe  He  is 
contained  in  any  fetich.  The  only  carved  image  which  the  Angolans  call 
God  is  an  imitation  of  the  crucifix,  and  they  clearly  state  that  this  is  the 
white  man's  God,  not  the  God  of  the  universe.  And  they  call  it  God,  be- 
cause the  Catholic  priests  taught  them,  showing  the  crucifix. 

What  travelers  generally  call  African  gods  are  no  gods  at  all,  but  inferior 
spirits,  to  whom  God  has  intrusted  the  administration  of  natural  forces. 
These  inferior  spirits  and  the  shades  of  the  deceased  are  the  supernatural 
beings  whom  the  natives  fear  and  serve.  With  them  they  converse  throu^ 
the  media  of  their  **i-mbunda,*'  them  they  seek  to  propitiate  by  offerings 
and  sacrifices,  and  to  them  they  attribute  most  mysterious  accidents  of  their 
simple  life. 
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aages  the  natives  have  and  horns,  bones,  stones,  and  sticks,  so 
I  their  gods,  are  simply  amulets  and  talismans  consecrated  by  their 
ten,  differing  in  nothing  but  the  form  from  the  host  of  amulets 
ly  countries  in  Europe. 

eves  that  when  he  dies  he  lives  on  in  hades  much  the  same  as  he 
h,  only  much  longer — how  long  no  one  can  tell ;  but  if  man  dies 
des,  he  goes  to  another  place  about  which  nothing  at  all  is  known, 
reads  to  die  as  a  slave,  because  he  thinks  he  will  enter  the  other 
ire  and  continue  in  that  inferior  state.  Therefore,  he  entreats  his 
ive  him  his  liberty  as  he  passes  from  this  life, 
golans  do  not  seem  to  have  any  definite  idea  of  a  hell  or  paradise ; 
e  same  region  and  are  there,  as  here,  the  authors  of  their  own 
i  fortune. 

NATIVE   INDUSTRIAL  ARTS   AND   COMMERCE. 

dent  of  ethnology  in  Angbla  is  confronted  with  the  strange  but 
tible  fact  that  the  development  of  native  arts  is  in  inverse  ratic 
act  the  people  have  had  with  civilization.  European  trash  is 
oc  in  native  industries,  and  alcoholism  blunts  the  sense  of  beauty, 
d  all  skill. 

fine  specimens  of  native  manufacture  have  to  be  sought  in  the 
ilized  (and  unbrutalized)  corners  of  the  land,  and  Angola  is  in- 
strially  to  some  of  the  remotest  tribes  on  the  Kasai  and  Lulua 
jtead  of  the  decaying  native  industries,  European  trades  are  he- 
re and  more  general,  and  one  may  hope  that,  when  taught  by 
5,  the  natives  will  show  in  the  civilized  trades  as  much  taste  and 
f  used  to  show,  and  some  still  show,  in  their  primitive  manufac- 

ncipal  native  crafts  are  (i)  agriculture,  (2)  hunting,  (3)  fishing, 
,  (5)  carving,  (6)  basket-making,  (7)  weaving  and  dyeing,  (8) 
d  smithing,  (9)  trading,  (10)  medicine  and  divining,  (11)  api- 
he  European  trades  which  have  been  generally  introduced  in  the 
Loanda  and  largely  in  the  other  districts  are  (i)  tailoring,  (2) 
g,  (3)  cooperage,  (4)  masonry,  (5)  shoemaking. 
>ple  of  Kongo  weave  beautiful  mats  made  of  palm  fiber,  but  com- 
:d  grass  mats,  which  used  to  be  the  currency  even  long  after  the 
Europeans.  The  Kongo  people  bring  these  mats  to  Loanda  and 
I  for  courie  shells,  still  used  by  some  tribes  as  currency,  and  foi 
The  people  around  Encoge  grow  and  collect  coffee,  which  they 
mz  and  Loanda.  The  Luangu  people  travel  far  and  wide  as 
;  and  brass  smiths.  The  Hungu  tribe  grow  coffee,  which  they 
jngo,  Dondo,  and  along  the  Loanda  Railroad.  The  people  ol 
Llto  and  Cazengo  grow  coffee  and  staple  food  articles.  The 
be  is  given  to  agriculture,  trading,  European  crafts,  and  gener- 
leering  for  civilization.     The  Mbamba  tribe,  of  Malange,  makes 
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a  specialty  of  the  carrying  business,  which  the  Ma-songo  and  Ngola  have 
also  undertaken  within  the  last  ten  years.  The  Lubolo  tribe  seems  to  be 
breeding  children  in  order  to  sell  them.  The  Kisama  tribe  produces  salt, 
honey,  and  wax  and  weaves  mats  and  hammocks  for  export  to  other  tribes. 
The  Ba-sumbe  and  Ba-sele,  like  the  Lubolo,  seem  to  live  on  the  trade  of 
their  own  children  and  kinsmen. 

The  Ovi-mbundu,  of  Bailundo  and  Bihe,  are  great  carriers  and  traders ; 
the  Ba-ndombe  great  cattle- raisers ;  and  of  the  other  tribes  no  special  in- 
dustry is  known,  the  care  of  live  stock  seeming  to  be  their  principal  occu- 
pation. 

All  through  the  coast  belt  many  natives  earn  their  living  by  collecting 
orchilla  weed,  baobab  fiber,  cotton,  and  different  gums. 

PHYSIOLOGIC   DATA. 

If  in  the  early  times  of  the  black  race  there  were  distinctive  national  and 
tribal  types  and  features,  the  countless  crossings  due  to  the  systems  of  sla- 
very and  polygamy  and  to  great  wars  must  necessarily  have  blended  and 
obliterated  them.  The  famous  characteristics  of  the  negro  and  Bantu  races, 
making  them  look  as  different  as  the  Germanic  and  Semitic  types,  exist  only 
in  books  and  imaginations.  There  are  some  very  striking  types  differing 
considerably  one  from  another,  but  they  are  peculiar  to  no  special  tribe  or 
nation  of  African  negroes.  Still,  wherever  the  natives  have  been  settled  for 
many  centuries  and  have  a  peculiar  climate,  peculiar  food,  and  occupation, 
some  tribal  characteristics  have  developed,  but  the  exceptions  are  always 
numerous.  Thus  the  Krooboys  (outside  Angola),  given  to  paddling  and  to 
a  rice  and  fish  diet,  have  an  extraordinary  development  of  chest  and  arms 
and  a  peculiar  formation  of  the  legs,  which  determines  a  characteristic  gait. 
In  Angola  the  fishermen  of  the  island  of  Loanda  are  tall  and  have  fine  busts. 
The  Kisamas  are  rather  short,  wiry,  have  scarcely  any  calves,  and  have  a 
wary  look.  The  Lubolos  are  of  a  bronze  color,  have  round  or  angular 
heads,  and  are  medium-sized.  The  Ngolas  are  dark,  thin,  and  well  formed. 
The  Mbamba  and  Mbondo  have  nothing  attractive,  but  are  wiry.  The 
Ma-songo  and  Mbalundu  are  of  a  chocolate  color,  tall,  erect,  have  well-formed 
limbs  and  an  open  countenance  reminding  one  of  some  European  types. 
The  Ba-ndombe,  given  to  herding  and  milk  food,  are  well-formed  and  have 
a  well-developed  musculature.  But,  as  already  intimated,  these  characteristics 
are  less  to  be  depended  on  than  those  of  European  nationalities. 

Abnormities,  such  as  dwarfs,  giants,  and  albinos,  occur,  though  not  very 
frequently.  Goitres  are  common  only  in  the  highlands.  Elephantiasis  is 
very  frequent  on  the  coast,  but  affects  the  men  much  more  than  the  women. 
Blindness  is  mostly  due  to  smallpox.  Cases  of  extraordinary  longevity  arc 
not  rare.  Insanity  is  not  rare,  especially  in  the  proximity  of  civilization. 
Immorality  and  syphilis  is  incomparably  rifer  in  the  neighborhood  of  white 
settlements  than  among  the  independent  tribes.  Obesity  is  unknown  among 
the  uncivilized,  but  rather  common  among  the  civilized  natives. 
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.  has,  in  proportion,  a  larger  mulatto  or  mixed  population  than  any 
of  the  west  coast.  The  white  population,  too,  is  much  more 
in  Angola  than  in  any  other  part  of  tropical  Africa. 

THE  WHITES   IN   ANGOLA. 

ongo  River  and  the  Angola  coast  were  discovered  in  1484  and 
nr  the  reign  of  Dom  Jo^o  II,  by  Diogo  C^o.  The  Portuguese  were 
received  by  the  then  King  of  Kongo,  Neginga-a-Cuum,  as  the 
:  pronounced  the  name.  In  149 1  the  first  Catholic  mission  landed 
ngo,  and  the  same  year  the  King  and  many  of  his  subjects  were 
nd  a  church  built.  The  King  of  Portugal  and  the  King  of  Kongo 
li  other  brothers,  and  for  some  time  the  rapid  civilization  and 
ation  of  the  great  Kingdom  of  Kongo  seemed  assured.  But  already 
Cing  of  Kongo  complains  to  the  King  of  Portugal  about  the  priest 
empting  to  assassinate  him,  and  in  1550  his  successor  accuses  the 
X)litical  intrigues.  Until  then  the  King  of  Angola,  residing  at 
ad  been  a  vassal  of  the  King  of  Kongo.  But  in  1557  he  sent  an 
>  the  King  of  Portugal  asking  to  be  treated  on  equal  terms  with 
»f  Kongo.  His  request  was  granted,  and  in  1559  Paulo  Dias  de 
led  for  Angola  with  a  company  of  Jesuits.  When,  however,  in 
arrived  at  the  bar  of  the  Kuanza  River,  they  found  another  King 
,  who  had  them  arrested ;  but  they  escaped  to  Kongo.  In  the 
.  ensued  between  Kongo  and  Angola  the  latter  seemed  to  triumph-, 
)eal  was  sent  from  Kongo  to  Portugal  for  help.  In  1574  Paulo 
>vaes  sailed  again  for  Angola,  this  time  with  seven  ships,  carrying 
rs  and  as  many  colonists,  no  longer  to  help  Angola  against  Kongo, 
iquer  it,  he,  Novaes,  bearing  already  the  title  of  governor  and 
the  conquests  of  Angola.  He  met  with  no  opposition,  and  in  15  75 
le  city  of  Loanda  on  the  site  it  still  occupies.  In  1578  he  founded 
ind  colony  of  Calumbo,  on  the  Quanza  (Kuanza),  and  another  on 
River.  The  same  year  he  was  reinforced  by  400,  and  the  foUow- 
^  200,  men  from  Portugal.  In  1579  some  colonies  were  established 
inde  River.  In  1580  he  had  a  war  with  the  chiefs  of  Kisama. 
s  later  he  founded  Massangano  and  gave  a  great  battle  to  the  King 
who  was  beginning  to  surmise  that  his  white  friends  intended  to 
n  of  his  Kingdom.  From  that  time  on  the  war  between  the  Kings 
and  the  Portuguese  never  completely  ceased  until  the  King  and 
)e  of  Angola  (Ngola)  were  driven  to  their  present  quarters  on  the 
ver,  where  they  have  lived  on  two  hundred  years  in  peaceful  in- 
;e.  Many  of  the  vassals  of  Angola  joined  the  Portuguese,  others 
and  others  made  themselves  independent  of  them.  Thus  most  of 
ribes  of  the  times  of  the  conquest  occupy  to-day  the  same  sites  as 
red  years  ago,  nor  have  the  names,  customs,  and  modes  of  life 
changed.  Novaes  died  in  1589  at  Massangano,  and  his  successors 
the  work  of  conquest  with  perseverance,  though  with  less  success. 
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The  first  white  women  were  sent  to  Angola  in  1594.  Until  1597  the  Catho- 
lic church  of  Kongo  and  Angola  depended  from  the  Bishop  of  St.  Thomas 
and  Kongo,  residing  at  St.  Thomas.  In  that  year  was  erected  the  bishop- 
ric of  Kongo  and  Angola,  with  episcopal  see  at  the  capital  of  Kongo,  San 
Salvador. 

The  first  Dutch  fleet  to  cruise  along  the  coast  of  Angola  appeared  in  1629, 
but  it  did  nothing.  In  1637  and  1641  other  Dutch  ships  had  unimportant 
naval  engagements  with  the  Portuguese.  But  on  August  24,  1641,  a  Dutch 
squadron  attacked  and  occupied  Loanda,  compelling  the  Portuguese  to  with 
draw  to  the  interior.  In  1645  ^^^  Dutch  also  occupied  Benguella.  Hos- 
tilities between  the  Dutch  and  the  Portuguese  continued  with  almost  equal 
success  on  either  side  until  1648,  when  Salvador  Correa  de  Sa  e  Bene- 
vides,  hailing  from  Brazil,  landed  in  front  of  Loanda,  reconquered  the  city, 
and  after  a  series  of  victories  finally  expelled  the  Dutch  from  Benguella, 
Kongo,  Kabinda,  and  Loango. 

In  1 760  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  Angola,  and  have  only  reentered 
it,  unofficially,  in  recent  years.  Only  in  1758  and  1761  were  Kongo  and 
Angola  opened  to  commerce,  as  previous  to  that  the  Government  had  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  trading.  The  first  custom-house  was  built  in  1766, 
but  only  in  1848  was  a  regular  tariff  established. 

In  1858  came  to  Loanda  the  first  (Portuguese)  steamer  of  the  line  Uni^ 
Mercantil,  owning  four  steamers.  This  company  was  followed  by  the  Com- 
panhia  Geral  de  Navega^^  a  Vapor  and  the  Companhia  Lusitana  and  in 
recent  times  by  the  Empreza  Nacional.  The  first  English  steam  navigation 
company  to  run  steamers  to  Loanda  was  the  African  Steamship  Company,  in 
1 87 1.  The  Kuanza  River  Steamship  Company  was  founded  in  1865  by  the 
American,  Archer  Silva. 

The  National  Ultramarine  Bank  began  its  operations  in  1864. 

The  Kingdom  of  Kongo,  after  an  apparently  wonderful  progress  in  civil- 
ization and  Christianity,  began  soon  to  be  torn  up  by  dissensions  with  the 
Portuguese,  and,  worse  yet,  by  civil  wars,  which  went  on  weakening  it,  until 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century  its  old  power  was  almost  completely  gone 
and  the  country  abandoned  by  the  Portuguese.  It  was  to  some  extent  reoc- 
cupied  in  1859  from  Ambriz,  but  was  finally  reduced  to  a  Portuguese  district 
only  after  the  Berlin  conference  in  these  latter  years. 

Ambriz,  now  an  important  town,  belonged  originally  to  the  native  Mar- 
quis of  Musulu  (Mossulo),  was  occupied  in  1792-93,  and  opened  to  the 
commerce  of  all  nations  in  1855,  since  which  date  it  has  grown  to  be  one  of 
the  first  ports  of  Angola.  Benguella  was  founded  in  161 7,  and  bore  the  title 
of  Kingdom  of  Benguella  until  1836.  It  had  a  governor  of  its  own  indepen- 
dent of  the  governor  of  Angola,  but  now  it  is  simply  a  district  of  the  prov- 
ince. The  Portuguese  dominion  was  extended  to  Caconda  in  1620,  but 
not  before  1890  was  the  highland  of  Bailundo  and  Bihe  finally  conquered. 
The  city  of  Mossamedes  is  quite  modern.  It  was  founded  by  a  Portuguese 
colony  hailing  from  Brazil  in  1849,  ^^^  strengthened  in  1850  by  a  newacces- 
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lonists.  Since  then  the  immigration  of  whites  has  never  ceased, 
le  district  of  Mossamedes  has  by  far  the  strongest  white  population. 
9  Mossamedes  had  been  occupied  by  a  Portuguese  post,  with  a 
T  bearing  the  title  of  governor  of  the  presidio,  but  it  received  the 
organization  of  a  town  only  from  1851  to  1857.  The  present 
town  of  Dondo,  near  the  old  fort  of  Carabambe,  was  occupied  as 
5t  in  1857  and  organized  as  a  municipality  in  1870.     It  owes  its 

0  the  Quanza  Navigation  Company  and  to  the  coffee  plantations 
o.  The  concelho  of  Cazengo,  now  the  most  important  agricul- 
ct  of  Angola,  was  left  to  the  natives  until  1835,  when  the  first 
itation  was  established  at  Colonia.  As  soon  as  the  railroad  from 
iches  the  heart  of  this  concelho  the  culture  of  coffee  will  become 
Durce  of  wealth  of  Angola.  Malange,  now  an  important  town  and 
)  become  the  capital  of  the  new  district  to  be  established  in  the 
e,  was,  in  1853,  when  Livingstone  passed  through  it,  a  miserable 
=sted  by  Ngola  highwaymen.     It  became  a  post  in  1857  and  was 

1  in  1870,  but  was  soon  reoccupied.  It  has  been  governed  by 
:  "chefes"  since  1857.  As  the  starting  point  of  many  German  ex- 
peditions, Malange  has  quite  a  name  in  geographical  circles.  It 
istence  to  the  rubber  trade. 

THE    BOERS    IN    ANGOLA. 

ly  white  people  established  in  Angola  besides  the  Portuguese  are  the 
lall  colony  of  whom  *'  trekked  "  from  the  Transvaal  and  arrived  on 
I  of  Mossamedes  in  i88i,  settling  down  at  Humpata  in  1882,  when 
by  royal  decree,  declared  to  be  Portuguese  citizens.  They  have 
egun  to  mix  with  the  Portuguese  and  native  populations,  but  live 
just  as  they  did  in  the  Transvaal,  as  independent  farmers.  They 
ned  off  in  different  smaller  colonies.  They  have  rendered  valua- 
s  to  their  district  and  to  the  Portuguese  Government  by  building 
road  to  Mossamedes  from  the  plateau,  by  carrying  freight  on  their 
gons,  and  by  their  valor  in  the  wars  against  Bihe  and  Humbe. 
ek  "  is  expected,  and  the  Portuguese  begin  to  fear  that  a  strong 
Boers  may  be  the  nucleus  of  a  future  republic, 

OTHER    NATIONALITIES. 

briz  and  in  the  district  of  Kongo  are  found  a  number  of  English 

I  Loanda  there  is  one  English  firm,  and  the  cable  men  are  Eng- 

A  large  number  of  Sierra  Leone  and  Accra  tribesmen  work  on 

d.     At  Benguella  and  Mossamedes  the  employes  of  the  cable  com- 

le  only  Englishmen. 

IS  and  French  are  very  rare  as  traders,  but  the  Loanda  Railroad 

lite  a  number  of  Frenchmen  and  Belgians. 

he  Kongo  to  Benguella  the  largest  trading  firm  is  the  Niewe  Afri- 

landelsvenootschap,  and  most  of  its  agents  are  Dutch. 
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Since  the  closing  of  the  United  States  naval  store  at  Loanda  and  the 
death  of  Archer  Silva  no  American  traders  have  settled  in  Angola ;  but  since 
1 88 1  several  American  missionary  societies  have  opened  stations  among  the 
natives  of  Angola,  and  now  they  are  quite  an  important  factor  in  the  foreign 
population  of  the  province.  The  present  number  of  the  American  mission- 
aries in  Angola  is  about  forty,  including  women  and  children. 

The  American  Baptists  have  two  stations  in  the  Kongo  district,  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  has  six  stations  in  the  Loanda  district  (Loanda, 
Dondo,  Nhangue,  Kiongua,  Pungo  Andongo,  Malange),  and  the  American 
Board  (Congregational ist)  has  three  stations  (Bailundo,  KLamundongo,  Cis- 
amba)  in  the  district  of  Benguella. 

EDUCATION. 

This  is  a  very  weak  point  in  Portuguese  administration.  The  capital, 
Loanda,  with  probably  more  than  15,000  population,  has  a  nominal  high 
school,  with  a  building,  a  staff  of  teachers  who  attend  to  other  professions, 
but  no  visible  teaching.  A  few  primary  schoob  of  the  municipality  are 
attended,  but  most  irregularly.  The  other  cities  of  importance — Ambriz, 
Dondo,  Benguella,  Mossamedes — all  have  primary  schools,  but  there,  too, 
the  attendance  and  the  teaching  are  ridiculous  compared  with  the  popula- 
tion and  commercial  importance  of  the  towns.  Every  concelho  is  supposed 
to  have  a  school  of  some  sort,  and  no  doubt  the  money  for  the  office  of 
teacher  is  claimed  by  somebody ;  but  the  official  returns  themselves  show 
that  the  teaching  is  more  than  poor.  Notwithstanding  the  great  lack  of 
Government  schools  and  teachers,  the  district  of  Loanda  has  thousands  of 
natives  who  can  read  and  write  to  some  extent;  but  by  far  the  greatest  num- 
ber have  been  taught  by  volunteer  native  teachers,  who,  themselves  terribly 
ignorant,  take  a  few  children  for  a  triffing  remuneration  and  impart  to  them 
what  little  they  know.  In  the  interior  many  natives  can  only  read  manu- 
script, as  their  teachers  had  no  books  and  could  only  teach  them  to  read 
their  own  handwriting.  The  great  tribe  of  the  Mbaka  has  hundreds  of  such 
rudimentary  unsupported  schools,  where  teachers  as  well  as  pupils  have  never 
even  seen  a  decent  schoolbook,  a  slate,  or  a  blackboard.  Often  teacher  and 
pupils  make  their  own  ink  with  certain  leaves  or  berries,  their  own  paper 
with  banana  leaves,  and  their  own  pens  with  the  stalks  of  a  tall,  strong  grass. 

Though  the  law  requires  the  owners  of  contract  laborers  to  give  the  lat- 
ter primary  instruction,  that  plantation  is  yet  to  be  found  where  something 
like  a  school  for  the  farm  hands  exists.  The  best  schools  in  existence  are 
those  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  missions,  but  in  none  of  them  does  the 
teaching  go  beyond  the  primary  degree.  A  college  is  the  most  crying  need 
of  this  great  and  wealthy  province. 

HELI  CHATELAINE, 

Omunercial  Agent, 

United  States  Commercial  Agency, 

Loanda^  June  22  ^  i8g2. 
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REPORT  BY  MINISTER  ANDERSON,  OF  LA  PAZ,  BOLIVIA. 
IMPROVED   MEANS   OF   COMMUNICATION. 

f  project  for  the  expansion  of  our  trade  with  the  republics  of  Cen- 
)uth  America  improved  water  communication  must  stand  first 

recognized  essentials  to  this  great  end  and  the  one  most  de- 
irompt  and  generous  Government  aid.  The  advantages  to  accrue 
ted  States  from  a  completed  intercontinental  American  railway 
nportance  to  this  great  scheme  of  communication  and  is  also  de- 
he  hearty  encouragement  of  our  people  and  the  generous  bounty 
;mment.  Improved  water  communication  means  to  us  the  same 
r  trade  with  these  countries  now  enjoyed  by  the  maritime  nations 
Railway  communication  means  a  wholly  new  and  to  us  a  practi- 
live  agency  in  the  development  of  our  commercial  transactions 
;h  America.  With  this  added  arm  of  power  we  can  with  ease  win 
tional  contest  for  the  trade  of  these  countries,  despite  the  present 
I  supremacy  of  Europe  on  our  southern  continent.  The  chief 
:o  trade  with  an  inland  country  like  Bolivia  and  other  regions  of 
rica  occupying  a  like  mediterranean  position  is  the  great  cost  of 
g  goods  from  the  ports  of  either  ocean  to  the  interior  of  the  con- 
re,  for  the  most  part,  are  found  the  chief  centers  of  the  mining 
itural  population.  Under  existing  conditions  supplies  for  these 
1st,  as  a  rule,  be  transported  enormous  distances  by  pack  trains  of 
keys,  and  llamas  and  at  great  expense. 

petus  given  to  South  America  and  South  American  investments 
t  result  of  the  Pan-American  Conference  means  in  the  near  future 
igmented  mining  and  agricultural  population  and  a  consequent 
emand  for  supplies  throughout  these  districts. 
I  international  railway  passing  through  the  interior  of  the  conti- 
must  in  order  to  fulfill  the  object  of  its  construction,  this  demand 
by  the  United  States  as  against  the  world.  Steamships,  of  course, 
furnish  the  cheapest,  and  constitute  the  principal,  means  of  trade 
on,  but  time  is  of  the  essence  of  our  trade  relations  with  Spanish 
ind  as  certainly  as  it  is  imperative  that  the  time  of  credit  ex- 
he  merchants  of  these  countries  purchasing  our  goods  should  be 

to  meet  the  long  credits  given  by  European  merchants,  so  it  is 
le  of  communication  between  us  must  be  shortened.  Faster  and 
umbers  of  steamship  lines  must,  of  course,  contribute  their  share 
>  but  rail  connection  solves  the  problem  of  time  as  steamship  lines 
Once  connected  by  rail  with  the  countries  south  of  the  Isthmus 

the  United  States  will  become  the  objective  point  of  the  South 
merchant  and  tourist,  and  thus  coming  in  contact  we  shall  come 
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to  know  each  other  better,  shall  discover  that  we  have  interests  in  common, 
and  the  ultimate  end  sought,  viz,  reciprocal  relations  of  friendship  and  trade, 
will  thereby  be  more  rapidly  advanced  than  could  otherwise  be  possible. 

No  citizen  of  the  United  States  visiting  South  America  or  temporarily 
residing  here  will  question  the  statement  that  the  people  of  this  section  of 
the  western  continent  prefer  to  trade  with  us  if  they  can  do  so  on  equal  terms 
with  those  offered  by  the  countries  of  Europe.  They  hail  with  satisfaction 
every  proposition  that  tends  to  this  result,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  proposed 
intercontinental  railway  is  regarded  with  special  favor.  Bolivia,  being  an 
inland  republic,  is  particularly  hearty  and  sincere  in  her  support  of  this 
measure. 

The  action  of  the  International  American  Conference  upon  this  subject 
has  created  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  railroads  and  internal  improve- 
ments to  which  Bolivia  has  hitherto  been  a  stranger.  New  lines  of  railway 
are  being  built  and  projected,  and  new  interest  is  being  everywhere  awak- 
ened in  the  vast  agricultural  and  mining  resources  of  the  Republic.  Hith- 
erto we  have  been  content  with  the  small  annual  trade  our  southern  neigh- 
bors voluntarily  brought  us,  while  to-day  we  are  seeking  their  markets  for 
customers  for  the  rapidly  increasing  surplus  products  of  our  farms  and  facto- 
ries. A  careful  study  of  the  mutual  benefits  certain  to  result  from  closer 
commercial  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  other  American  re- 
publics has  led  to  a  mutual  desire  for  the  speedy  consummation  of  this  end, 
and  therefore  it  is  that  national  aid  for  the  early  completion  of  the  great 
Nicaragua  Canal  and  for  the  establishment  of  adequate  transportation,  mail, 
and  banking  facilities  is  a  popular  and  growing  sentiment  with  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  its  beneficent  results  the  fond  dream  of  our  less- 
favored  American  neighbors. 

The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  direct  effort  beyond  anything  yet  seri- 
ously proposed  or  undertaken  in  behalf  of  the  great  public  enterprises  men- 
tioned will  so  far  become  the  focus  of  public  sentiment  that  their  adequate 
support  will  have  the  unqualified  indorsement  of  everybody. 

CHEAPER  TRANSPORTATION. 

When  Europe  undertook  to  secure  the  trade  of  these  countries,  cheap 
transportation  was  at  once  recognized  as  an  essential  condition,  and  to  that 
end  direct  steamship  lines  were  established  to  both  coasts.  The  most  san- 
guine expectations  of  the  promoters  of  these  lines  being  more  than  realized, 
line  after  line  was  added,  until  to-day  there  are  five  direct  and  competing 
European  lines  to  the  west  coast  of  South  and  Central  America  and  more 
than  thirty  to  the  east  coast.  The  United  States  has  but  six  to  the  east 
coast,  five  of  which  are  owned  and  operated  by  English  companies  and  sail 
under  the  English  flag,  while  on  the  west  coast  we  are  wholly  unrepresented. 

Under  these  conditions  transportation  is  necessarily  against  us,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  west  coast,  whence  goods  shipped  from  New  York  must  either 
go  via  Liverpool  or  do  what  is  infinitely  worse — pay  the  enormous  freights 
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the  Panama  Raflroad  Company  for  carr3ring  them  across  the 
he  necessarily  high  charges  by  sailing  vessels  via  Cape  Horn, 
ghts  from  New  York  via  Liverpool  to  Mollendo,  Peru,  the  Pacific 
the  Mollendo  and  Puno  Railway,  over  which  Bolivian  commerce 
»,  is  17^.  per  ton,  as  against  10s.  to  12s.  from  Hamburg  to  Mol- 
erence  in  favor  of  the  latter  of  from  5^.  to  js.  per  ton ;  while 
sssel  from  New  York  the  freight  charges  to  Mollendo  are  from 
per  ton,  or  from  200  to  300  per  cent  more  than  fro-n  Hamburg, 
ghts  via  Panama  to  the  same  point  are  50  cents  per  cubic  foot, 
>  per  ton,  while  insurance  and  all  shipping  charges  are  cheaper 
t  than  from  the  United  States. 

arent  that  until  we  are  in  a  position  to  transport  our  products 
1  ships  sailing  under  the  American  flag  the  present  excessive 
ges  will  continue  to  debar  us  from  anything  like  a  fair  share  of 
'  Spanish  America.  England,  always  alert  and  vigilant  in  pro- 
le relations  abroad,  has  hitherto  had  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the 
de  of  these  countries,  simply  because  from  the  first  she  assisted, 
nues  to  assist,  every  new  packet  line  touching  these  shores  until 
t  thoroughly  established  and  self-supporting.  France,  through 
and  tonnage  bounty  system,  and  Germany  and  Italy,  through  the 
lies  and  shipping  bounties,  are  busily  preparing  to  compete  with 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  western  hemisphere.  If,  therefore,  we 
!  in  the  future  trade  of  our  own  continent,  it  behooves  us  to  en- 
Tchant  marine  and  promote  the  intercontinental  railway  scheme, 
^e  not  only  secured  the  establishment  of  the  requisite  number  of 
pendent,  and  self-supporting  steamship  lines  between  both  our 
i  Pacific  ports  and  those  of  the  Latin -American  republics,  but 
also  united  to  them  by  iron  rails.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  in  my 
bat  more  than  three  lines  of  steamers  be  established  in  order  to 
compete  for  the  trade  of  Central  and  South  America.  Let  two 
blished  from  New  York  for  both  coasts  and  one  from  San  Fran- 
paraiso,  and  we  can,  for  the  present  at  least,  do  practically  all 
business  now  offered  by  these  countries. 

ver.  Government  aid  is  to  subserve  the  end  desired,  viz,  the 
It  of  quicker  and  cheaper  communication,  it  should  only  be  ex- 
i  the  express  condition  that  the  lines  so  subsidized  shall,  during 
overed  by  the  Government's  bounty,  carry  both  freight  and  pas- 
^rtain  fixed  charges ;  otherwise  they  may  charge  what  they  please 
defeat  the  very  object  intended.  Moreover,  we  should  in  some 
the  Panama  Railroad  until  such  time  as  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
pleted  and  opened  to  traffic.  Under  the  present  management 
>t  quite,  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  shipping  by  steamer  from  New 
west  coast  by  this  route  is  paid  to  this  company  for  carrying 
»s  the  isthmus,  a  distance  of  but  47  miles. 
t47 7* 
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BETTER  BANKING   FAaUTIES. 

The  absence  of  adequate  banking  facilities  between  the  United  States 
and  Spanish  America  is  almost  as  serious  a  hindrance  to  the  promotion  of 
trade  with  these  countries  as  the  absence  of  adequate  means  of  communica- 
tion. In  almost  every  city  on  the  east  coast  European  banks  with  branch 
offices  are  met  with,  while  on  the  west  coast  the  banking  is  done  through 
the  local  banks  and  business  houses  having  their  foreign  connections  with 
Europe  only.  The  facilities  thus  offered  for  purchasing  exchange  on  Europe 
are  ample,  while  it  is  almost  impossible  to  buy  a  bill  of  exchange  on  the 
United  States  in  any  part  of  South  America,  except  in  those  countries  where 
we  have  an  exchange  on  staple  goods,  such  as  coffee,  rubber,  hides,  etc. 

As  all  bills  for  American  goods  must  therefore  be  paid  by  drafts  on  Lon- 
don, our  merchants  are  obliged  to  reduce  their  bills  to  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence  when  drawing  for  settlement,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  pay  thousands 
of  dollars  every  year  for  the  privilege  of  buying  European  exchange  with 
which  to  meet  their  South  American  obligations.  It  is  apparent,  for  these 
and  other  reasons,  that  we  can  not  afford  to  continue  to  depend,  as  now, 
upon  Europe  for  our  banking  facilities. 

BRANCH  HOUSES. 

The  principal  merchants  in  nearly  all  South  American  countries  are  either 
Englishmen  or  Germans,  having  their  own  representatives  in  those  countries 
and  whose  South  American  trade  connections  have  been  established  for 
many  years.  Their  local  houses  and  the  subordinate  branches  which  they 
maintain  in  all  the  adjoining  business  centers  are,  as  a  rule,  simply  branches 
of  the  principal  establishment  in  Europe.  For  instance,  all  of  the  leading 
foreign  houses  of  La  Paz  maintain  branches  in  Oruro,  Codiabamba,  Sucre, 
Potosi,  and  Santa  Cruz  and  thereby  reach  the  trade  of  the  entire  Republic. 
Being  thus  on  the  ground  with  a  line  of  goods  carefully  selected  with  refer- 
ence to  the  market,  and  being  familiar  with  the  financial  standing  of  their 
customers,  they  are  prepared  to  give  terms  that  would  be  impossible  for  our 
merchan  ts  to  offer  in  the  absence  of  similar  advan  tages.  Well -organized  local 
commission  houses  carrying  full  and  judiciously  selected  lines  of  American 
goods,  with  corresponding  branches  in  all  the  leading  cities  of  the  country, 
would,  however,  fully  meet  with  the  requirements  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
Bolivia,  which,  though  far  less  than  some  of  the  Latin-American  republics — 
being  about  ^32, 000,000  per  annum — is  sufficiently  large  to  invite  the  sharp 
competition  of  English  and  German  merchants  for  its  control. 

PECULIAR  FEATURES  OF  THE  TRADE. 

While  there  is  nothing,  from  the  finest  broadcloth  to  the  latest  Pari- 
sian fashions,  too  good  for  the  wealthier  classes,  there  are  certain  lines  of 
goods  used  in  Bolivia  and  other  South  American  countries,  such  as  cheap 
prints,  muslins,  hardware,  and  the  like,  for  which  there  is  little,  if  any, 
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the  United  States.  Our  American  manufacturers,  not  having 
s  class  of  goods  in  a  country  where  the  standard  of  quality  and 
mtial  to  success,  are  not  prepared  to  compete  with  the  European 
^rs  in  furnishing  this  class  of  goods,  while  the  European  manu- 
owing  the  trade,  ready  to  meet  its  peculiar  requirements,  and 

the  fact  that  they  do  not  have  among  the  working  classes  of 
ries,  who  are  mainly  Indians,  an  intelligent  and  appreciative  con- 
ble  of  appreciating  the  fine  quality  and  finish  of  an  article  and 
aither  than  quality  is  the  matter  of  first  consideration  with  the 
Ldapts  his  goods  to  meet  these  conditions:  It  is  true  that  in 
:e  Peru,  where  there  is  not  an  average  of  $1  per  capita  in  circula- 
ople  have  not  the  money  to  buy  with. 

iculty  in  Bolivia,  however,  is  not  so  much  a  lack  of  money  as  a 
lligent  discrimination  between  a  practically  worthless  article  at  a 
:e  and  one  of  real  worth  at  a  slightly  increased  cost.  It  is  ap- 
imder  these  conditions  we  must  either  lower  the  standard  of  our 
rait  the  slow  process  of  educating  these  people  to  a  higher  stand- 
5  event  should  we  lower  the  standard  of  our  goods ;  to  do  so 
o  take  a  step  backward  for  a  mere  temporary  advantage  that  in 
dd  prove  a  permanent  injury  to  our  trade  with  Spanish  America, 
deas  and  tastes  of  the  laboring  classes  of  these  countries  advance 
^  are  none  the  less  advancing.  From  the  ox  team  and  wooden 
ised  in  Bolivia  and  in  the  interior  of  Peru  and  other  regions  of 
-ica,  the  farmers  along  the  coast  have  passed  on  to  a  steel  plow 
i  handle,  and  will  presently  be  ready  to  till  the  soil  with  harnessed 
iouble-handled  steel  plows,  after  the  fashion  of  our  progressive 
[ghly  favored  American  farmers.     Already  the  better  classes  are 

0  purchase  foreign  goods  with  discriminating  care.  They  pass 
man  article  as  trashy,  accept  the  English  as  fair,  and  buy  the 

1  preference  to  all  others  if  assured  of  its  genuineness.  In  order 
t  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  our  goods,  foreign  merchants  in 
ries  send  to  Europe  samples  of  all  American  novelties  and  im- 
as  soon  as  they  are  received,  and  there  have  them  counterfeited, 
trade-mark  and  name  of  the  manufacturer,  and  then  receiving 
nments  of  these  fraudulent  goods,  sell  them  in  competition  with 
5  article.  Although  these  goods  are  in  every  way  inferior  in 
finish,  they  are  accepted  by  the  unintelligent  and  unsuspecting 
i  genuine,  because  they  bear  the  name  and  superscription  of  the 
tide.  Not  only  are  our  American  manufactures  thus  discredited 
I  of  European  merchants,  but  our  trade  is  further  handicapped  by 
I  for  the  most  part  we  must  not  only  do  business  with  the  same 
rchants,  who  are  not  only  in  sentiment  opposed  to  our  acquiring 
'  these  coimtrieSi  but  are  actively  engaged  in  preventing  us  from 
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As  further  indicating  European  trade  methods  in  these  countries,  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  in  certain  parts  of  South  America  the  European  manu- 
facturer does  business  directly  with  the  merchant,  giving  them  from  six  to 
twelve  months'  credit  and  charging  them  a  small  rate  of  interest  from  the 
date  of  invoice.  This  they  can  well  afford  to.  do,  because  of  the  large 
amount  of  unemployed  capital  in  Europe. 

These  facts  simply  serve  to  emphasize  what  has  here  been  said  in  regard 
to  the  importance  of  having  our  own  representatives  on  the  ground.  It  is 
by  reason  of  being  thus  constantly  and  everywhere  represented  in  the  busi- 
ness centers  of  South  America  and  by  giving  liberal  credits  that  a  certain 
New  York  firm  is  enabled  to  practically  control  the  trade  of  these  countries 
on  such  goods  as  patent  medicines  and  drugs. 

CLASS  OF  GOODS  USED. 

The  largest  consumers  of  certain  classes  of  goods  in  South  America  are 
the  railroads,  which  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  English  capital  and 
influence,  thereby  necessitating  the  purchase  of  their  general  supplies  in 
Europe.  The  superiority  of  our  American  locomotives,  cars,  and  idl  classes 
of  railway  machinery  has,  however,  forced  them  to  patronize  our  American 
shops  for  this  class  of  purchases. 

The  industry  of  working  wood  by  machinery  is  a  growing  one  in  these 
countries,  and  the  trade  for  all  classes  of  wood-working  machinery  is  given 
to  the  United  States.  The  Eagan  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  controls 
50  per  cent  of  the  South  American  trade  in  this  class  of  goods,  simply  as 
the  result  of  their  enterprise  in  successfully  placing  their  superior  goods  be- 
fore the  South  American  buyer.  The  Niles  Tool  Works,  of  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  through  dint  of  energy  and  the  quality  of  their  goods,  are  also  meeting 
with  fair  success  in  introducing  their  iron-working  tools  of  every  description 
to  the  South  American  trade.  American  watches  have  long  been  known  in 
Bolivia  and  throughout  South  America  as  preferable  to  those  of  European 
manufacture,  not  only  on  account  of  their  designs,  but  the  superior  work- 
manship of  their  movements  and  astonishingly  low  prices.  The  Keystone 
Watch  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  meeting  with  remarkable  success 
in  introducing  to  the  trade  their  patent  filled  cases,  while  all  classes  of 
American  watches  are  meeting  with  high  favor  among  the  dealers  of  the 
country.  Silver-plated  ware  of  United  States  manufacture  is  also  preferred 
here,  because  it  is  not  only  cheaper,  but  tin  handsomer  in  design,  than  that 
of  European  manufacture. 

The  success  with  which  the  Fairpoint  Manu&cturing  Company,  of  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  is  meeting  in  placing  their  goods  of  this  class  before  the 
South  American  buyer  is  another  example  of  what  may  be  accomplished  in 
these  countries  through  characteristic  Yankee  push.  While  lard,  hams,  and 
the  like  brought  here  from  the  United  States  are  lower  in  price  and  better 
in  quality  than  those  of  other  countries  and  we  practically  control  the  trade, 
the  demand  is  quite  limited,  because  the  local  article,  though  sadly  inferiot 
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considered  good  enough  to  suit  the  market;  besides,  the  present 
iport  duties  are  against  us.  There  is  a  growing  demand  in 
[lining  machinery  and  mining  and  car[)enters'  tools,  galvanized- 
and  siding,  axes,  and  ax  and  pick  handles.  Dress  goods  of  all 
ay  shirtings  can  be  sold  here,  but  not  white,  because,  the  Ameri- 
)eing  free  from  the  starch  and  gum  common  to  the  white  muslins 
jid  better  in  every  sense,  and  therefore  slightly  higher  in  price, 
Eind  cheaper  European  article  is  preferred.  In  the  line  of  dress 
merican  manufacturers  are  not  producing  at  present  the  class 
eded  here.  Their  styles  and  widths  are  not  what  the  market 
Phis  class  of  goods  comes  almost  exclusively  from  Europe  and 
specially  for  the  Bolivian  trade.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  mer- 
to  supply  the  European  manufacturers  with  samples  of  the  kinds 
ided,  and  their  orders  are  filled  accordingly. 

CONCLUSION. 

usion,  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that,  independent  of  the 
cost  of  transportation,  we  are  already  prepared  to  meet  the  South 
rices  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Europe  and,  with 
ortation  facilities,  to  easily  undersell  and  outsell  them  in  every 
le  country.  Cheaper  transportation  will  demonstrate  that  our 
their  cheapest  source  of  supply  for  practically  the  whole  range 
us  products  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  South  American 
;oon  as  we  have  supplied  the  first  condition  of  trade  already 
aamely,  shorter  and  cheaper  means  of  communication,  and  have 
in  all  the  leading  cities  of  these  countries  American  branch 
ing  judiciously  selected  stocks  of  American  goods  and  under  the 
of  wide-awake  Americans  familiar  with  the  Spanish  language, 
and  the  manner  of  doing  business,  we  shall  so  far  outrival  our 
)mpetitors  that  their  present  commercial  supremacy  in  Spanish 
[  shortly  cease  to  be  a  part  of  its  current  history. 

T.   H.  ANDERSON, 


Minister. 


States  Legation, 
La  FaZf  Bolivia^  August  30^  i8g2. 
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liance  with  the  Department's  request,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  sub- 
ther  items  relating  to  the  new  cable  now  being  laid  between  this 
Louis,  Senegal,  Africa. 
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I  was  somewhat  misinformed  in  relation  to  the  new  cable  laid  between 
this  port  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  yet  the  mistake  was  of  no  serious  import  As 
I  stated  in  my  previous  communication,  the  Western  and  Brazilian  Tel^rapb 
Company  laid  a  new  line  between  this  port  and  Rio  de  Janeiro;  since  then 
they  have  duplexed  both  lines,  virtually  giving  them  four  lines  between  the 
two  ports.     The  cable  steamer  SilverUmm  performed  this  service. 

The  new  cable  line  between  this  port  and  Senegal  is  called  the  South 
American  Cable  Company  (limited).  The  head  office  of  the  company  is 
in  Cannon  street,  London,  E.  C.  The  capital  of  the  company  is  ^500,000, 
fully  paid  up.  Among  the  directors  are  Robert  K.  Gray  and  Sir  Charles 
Tupper.  This  cable  is  being  laid  by  the  India  Rubber  Gutta-percha  Tele- 
graph Works  Company  (limited),  of  Silvertown,  London,  and  Beaumont, 
France,  owners  of  the  Silvertown  and  stockholders  in  the  new  company. 
This  company  has  obtained  a  valuable  concession  from  the  Brazilian  Gov- 
ernment extending  over  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  the  terms  of  which 
I  am  as  yet  unable  to  learn,  but  I  am  privately  informed  that  it  virtually 
amounts  to  a  monopoly. 

The  steamship  Silvertown  returned  here  nearly  three  months  ago  with 
Mr.  Robert  Gray  on  board  and  proceeded  hence  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  They 
had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  this  concession  to  their  satisfaction.  They, 
however,  overcame  the  opposition  and  are  now  proceeding  with  the  work. 
The  cable  was  completed  from  here  to  Fernando  de  Noronha  about  a  week 
ago,  and  the  benefits  of  this  short  connection  are  already  apparent.  As  this 
island  is  nearly  in  the  direct  route  between  this  port  and  Europe,  we  have 
already  received  notice  of  the  passage  of  steamers. 

The  steamship  Silvertown  is  now  in  Bahia  taking  in  1,000  tons  of  coal, 
and  the  manager  of  the  company  has  just  shown  me  a  telegram  stating  that 
the  steamer  will  arrive  here  on  the  27th  instant  and  proceed  with  quick  dis- 
patch to  the  island  of  Fernando  de  Noronha  and  will  at  once  commence 
paying  out  the  cable  between  that  island  and  Senegal,  Africa.  They  expect 
to  complete  the  laying  of  the  cable  some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  September. 

At  St.  Louis,  Senegal,  this  line  will  have  connection  with  the  Spanish 
submarine  line. 

The  South  American  Cable  Company  has  completed  all  its  buildings  at 
Fernando  de  Noronha  and  here.  They  have  spared  no  expense.  Their 
office  in  this  city  is  elegantly  and  substantially  furnished.  Their  electrical 
instruments  and  fixtures  are  of  the  best 

EDWIN  STEVENS, 

ConsuL 

United  States  Consulate. 

Pemambuco^  August  ^j,  i8q2. 
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REPORT  By  CONSUL  FECHET,  OF  PIEDRAS  NEGRAS, 
GENERAL  REVIEW. 

y.ear  (from  July  i,  1891,  to  June  30,  1892)  has  been  one  of  large 
losses  and  of  commercial  depression  throughout  the  State  of  Coa- 
ness  men  have  ventured  upon  no  new  enterprises,  but  have  care- 
ded  their  resources,  being  well  content  if,  happily,  they  might 
jrcial  shipwreck  and  maintain  their  credits  unimpaired  through 
i  of  depression.  The  conservative  business  methods  that  gener- 
have  aided  to  minimize  the  usual  consequences  of  dull  times, 
ining  of  this  fiscal  year,  with  the  conditions  then  prevailing,  not 
ihuila,  but  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  Republic,  a  close 
lid  have  foretold  a  dull  and  probably  disastrous  year  of  large 

other  conditions  most  favorable,  excellent  public  health,  a 
rong  government,  and  consequent  absence  of  hurtful  political 
esulting  abortive  revolutions,  Mexico  should  have  made  great 
ng  that  new  road  of  national  progress  and  wealth  upon  which 
c  entered  but  a  short  decade  since.  Two  chief  factors  have 
lecked  this  progress  during  the  past  year.  One  of  these  factors, 
J  coiurse,  will  disappear,  and  already  bountiful  rains  of  wide  ex- 
le  drought-stricken  areas  give  presage  and  hope  of  abundant 
the  coming  year.  The  second  factor  is  one  beyond  control 
irnment  of  Mexico  and  is  contingent  upon  so  many  complex 
ing  the  whole  civilized  world  that  international  conferences  and 
rernmental  legislation  may  alone  bring  relief.  These  two  factors 
1  and  loss  are  the  prolonged  droughts  and  steady  and  heavy  de- 
value of  silver. 

DROUGHT  AND  AGRICULTURAL  LOSSES. 

ral  years  prior  to  1891  the  rainfall  in  the  States  of  Chihuahua, 
urango,  and  portions  of  Zacatecas,  Aguas  Calientes,  and  Nuevo 
mt  In  1 89 1  prolonged  droughts  prevailed  over  this  immense 
rritory  and  continued  through  the  planting  season  of  1892. 
I  sore  distress  were  only  averted  by  the  prompt  and  liberal  action 
id  State  governments  in  importing  large  amounts  of  corn  from 
States,  and  selling  it  at  actual  cost  to  those  having  wherewith  to 
itributing  it  to  those  without  money. 

:  of  these  years  of  drought  can  not  be  estimated  save  approx- 
tire  crop  failure  in  many  districts,  partial  losses  in  other  districts, 
of  stock  on  the  great  cattle  and  horse  ranges,  and  the  large 
acy  at  high  rates  for  foreign  exchange  paid  for  corn  from  the 
S8  are  direct  and  computable  losses.  The  indirect  losses  are  far 
1  less  easily  reckoned. 
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At  the  port  of  Picdras  Negras  alone  there  were  imported  from  the  United 
States  23,575,820  pounds,  or  420,996  bushels,  of  com  in  the  eleven  months 
Jrom  August  1,  1891,  to  June  30,  1892.  This  corn  came  from  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  cost  at  the  frontier  an  average  of  70  cents  per  bushel  in 
United  States  coin.  This  corn  paid  a  duty  of  i  cent  per  kilogram  (2.2046 
pounds).  A  decree  of  the  Federal  Government  remits  the  duty  from  July 
I  to  September  30,  1892,  and,  in  consequence,  com  shipments  from  the 
United  States  will  be  large. 

During  the  past  month  abundant  rains  have  fallen  throughout  Coahuila 
and  eastern  Durango,  late  planting  has  followed  the  first  welcome  rains,  and 
in  many  districts  a  late  and  much-needed  com  crop  is  probable,  as  com 
planted  as  late  as  the  first  weeks  of  August  will  mature  in  most  parts  of 
Coahuila. 

The  upland  stock  ranges  are  rapidly  benefiting  by  the  rains,  and  stock- 
men hope  they  have  seen  the  worst  of  their  troubles,  as  the  young  grass  is 
coming  on,  and  water  holes  filling  up. 

DECUNE  IN  SILVER. 

Mexico's  chiefest  export  is  the  product  of  her  silver  mines,  whether  as 
coined  dollars,  bar  bullion,  silver-lead  bullion,  or  as  silver  in  cmdeores  ex- 
ported for  treatment.  The  value  of  Mexican  silver  in  all  forms  exported 
exceeds  that  of  all  her  other  exports.  The  total  export  of  silver  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1889,  was  about  1138,000,000.  A  very  slight  decline  in  the 
market  price  of  bar  silver  means  a  serious  loss  when  such  large  sums  are  in- 
volved, and  this  loss  assumes  most  onerous  proportions  when  the  value  com- 
mercially of  the  Mexican  silver  dollar  declines  from  79  cents  to  67  cents  in 
United  States  coin,  as  it  has  during  the  past  year.  This  wide  range  in  the 
selling  price  of  the  standard  Mexican  dollar  has  advanced  the  rate  of  foreign 
exchange  from  a  premium  of  II1.25  to  II1.50.  Mexico  is  a  debtor  nation, 
buying  more  than  she  sells,  and  an  advance  in  one  year  of  25  cents  in  the 
rate  of  foreign  exchange  has  been  severely  felt  by  the  people  of  Mexico. 
As  a  result,  all  foreign  importations,  from  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  luxu- 
ries, have  advanced  in  price. 

IflNINO. 

Coed, — The  Sabinas  coal  mines  continue  their  large  output  and  find  in  their 
markets,  both  home  and  foreign,  a  demand  in  excess  of  their  capacity  to 
fill  orders.  During  the  past  year  extensive  developments  and  added  ma- 
chinery have  marked  the  administration  of  these  great  properties.  These 
coal  mines  have  now  been  worked  on  a  large  scale  a  number  of  years  and 
have  completely  established  the  presence  of  extensive  coal  measures  in  Coa- 
huila. The  total  output  of  coal  in  tons  of  2,240  pounds  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1892,  was  1531999  tons,  as  against  105,350  tons  the  preceding 
year,  and  of  coke  12,141  tons,  as  against  4i553  tons.  Of  this  output  of 
153,999  ^ons,  55)78i  tons,  invoiced  at  II2649608  in  United  States  coin. 
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ted  to  the  United  States  from  this  port.  The  commercial  suc- 
Sabinas  coal  fields  has  stimulated  explorations  in  other  portions 
I,  and  it  is  now  well  recognized  that  coal  measures  underlie  the 
ion  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  State  and  extend  to  and  cross 
)f  the  Rio  Grande  into  Texas.  The  high  price  and  large  demand 
Mexico  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  the  exploration  and  working  of 
properties  in  Coahuila  in  the  near  future.  Already  at  the  little 
^uente,  5  miles  from  Piedras  Negras,  an  extensive  and  most  prom- 
)roperty  has  been  acquired  by  Mexico  city  capitalists.  Prelimi- 
on  a  large  scale  has  demonstrated  the  presence  of  valuable  coal 
t  admirably  placed  for  economical  mining.  Hoisting  works, 
md  a  spur  completed  to  connect  with  the  main  track  of  the 
itemational  Railroad  are  evidences  of  speedy  development  of 
coal  mines,  and,  with  the  Fucnte  coal  output  added  to  the  large 
)m  Sabinas,  Coahuila  will  maintain  her  present  preeminence  as 
ite  of  Mexico. 

f  metals. — During  the  past  year,  despite  the  low  price  of  silver, 
sen  much  mining  activity  in  Coahuila.  The  mining  districts  of 
Villa  de  Masguiz,  and  Cuatro  Cienegas  arc  gradually  assuming 
.  Many  mines  in  these  districts  are  now  shipping  ores  to  Mon- 
ro Leon,  where  the  large  smelters  established  in  the  past  two 
h  a  home  market  for  fluxing  and  nonfluxing  ores.  The  mining 
Sierra  Mojada,  in  the  extreme  western  and  northern  part  of  this 
strict,  is  one  of  the  great  mining  camps  of  Mexico.  The  com- 
the  railroad  (Mexican  Northern)  from  Escalon  station,  on  the 
antral  Railroad,  to  Sierra  Mojada  and  the  present  rapid  construc- 
>ranch  of  the  Mexican  International  from  Monclova  to  Sierra 
1  remove  all  obstacles  to  the  greater  development  of  this  famed 
late  camp.  The  monthly  output  of  the  Sierra  Mojada  mines  is 
)o  tons.  Formerly  all  this  large  tonnage  of  silver-lead  ores  was 
•  the  United  States.  At  present  less  than  30  per  cent  goes  to  the 
tes  for  reduction,  and  the  balance  is  shipped  to  smelters  at  Mon- 
lan  Luis  Potosi. 

the  past  year  a  consular  agency  under  this  consulate  has  been  es- 
i  Sierra  Mojada. 

STOCK-RAISING. 

to  continued  drought,  this  industry  has  been  much  depressed, 
s  of  stock  from  scant  grass  and  lack  of  water  has  been  the  ex- 
most  range  stock-owners.  In  the  cattle-raising  industry  a  steady 
Dt  over  old  methods  is  the  rule.  Ranges  are  being  put  under 
md  subdivided  into  pastures,  and  graded  stock  is  being  imported, 
ly  Coahuila  stock  (cattle  and  horses)  found  their  best  market  in 
States.     Our  prohibitive  tariff  on  live  stock  has  closed  this  mar- 
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RAILROAD  CONSTRUCTION. 

In  September,  1891,  the  extension  of  the  Mexican  International  from 
Torreon  to  Durango  city  was  commenced.  This  important  extension  will 
have  a  length  of  253  kilometers,  or  about  156  miles,  and  the  total  mileage 
of  the  main  trunk  line  of  the  Mexican  International  from  Piedras  N^;ras  to 
Durango  city  will  be  870  kilometers,  or  about  540  miles.  This  extension 
will  be  completed  and  open  for  traffic  in  October  of  this  year,  and  must  have 
important  results  upon  the  commerce  and  development  of  Durango. 

The  Mexican  International  Railroad  Company  has  also  commenced  work 
upon  a  line  from  Monclova,  on  the  main  line,  to  Sierra  Mojada.  This  line 
will  have  a  total  length,  entirely  within  the  State  of  Coahuila,  of  155  miles. 
As  it  will  traverse  several  important  mining  regions,  as  well  as  the  rich  agri- 
cultural district  of  Cuatro  Cienegas,  and  terminate  in  one  of  the  leading 
mining  camps  in  Mexico,  this  extension  will  prove  a  most  valuable  auxiliary 
to  the  main  line.     This  line  will  be  completed  by  the  early  months  of  1893. 

Concessions  have  been  granted  by  the  Mexican  Federal  Government  for 
the  construction  of  several  other  lines  within  this  State,  but  no  work  has 
l^een  done  upon  any  of  them  save  certain  preliminary  surveys. 

EXPORTS. 

The  total  value  of  chief  exports  to  all  countries  from  this  port  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1892,  as  shown  in  tables  herewith,  is  f  2,632, - 
171.22.  For  the  past  four  fiscal  years  the  corresponding  values  were  as  fol- 
lows: In  1889,^1,734,281.73;  1890,112,302,994.01;  1891,12,494,955.51; 
1892,112,632,171.22.  The  gain  in  1891  over  1890  was  {191,961.50,  and 
the  gain  of  1892  over  1891  but  {13 7,215. 71,  showing  a  decrease  in  the  rate 
of  gain.  The  percentage  of  increase  in  1890  was  over  25  per  cent ;  in  1891, 
a  little  over  7  per  cent;  and  in  1892  it  has  fallen  to  nearly  5  per  cent. 

This  annually  decreasing  rate  of  gain  in  exports  to  all  countries  is  en- 
tirely due  to  causes  that  have  solely  affected  Mexican  exports  to  the  United 
States,  because  Mexican  exports  from  this  port  to  countries  other  than  the 
United  States  show  astonishing  gains.  These  causes  are  chiefly  two,  viz,  our 
present  tariff,  which  has  diminished  ore  exportations  and  entirely  stopped 
live-stock  exportation,  and  a  division  of  export  traffic  consequent  upon  the 
opening  of  the  Tampico  route.  Formerly  Mexican  exports  for  the  United 
States  and  Europe  from  the  States  of  Coahuila  and  Nuevo  Leon  crossed  the 
frontier  at  Piedras  Negras  or  Nuevo  Laredo.  The  construction  of  the  Mon- 
terey and  Mexican  Gulf  road  from  a  junction  with  the  Mexican  International 
in  the  State  of  Coahuila  to  tide  water  at  Tampico  and  the  establishment  of 
lines  of  ocean  steamers  from  Tampico  to  United  States  and  European  ports 
have  naturally  caused  competition  and  a  partial  diversion  of  traffic. 
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f  value  of  principal  experts  from  Mexico  to  all  eountries  through  the  pott  of 
Piedras  Negrax  for  the  year  ended  June  jo^  i8g2. 
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Goatskins 

Ixtle- 

Ores: 

Antimonial.. 

Copper 

Silver-lead 

Silver 

Sarsaparilla 

Total  to  all  other  countries 

Grand  totol 


Value.* 


$30,746.00 
»76,349a> 
538.00 
X35.00 
ia3.oo 
X24.00 
1,690.00 

111. 00 
9,114.00 
39S.OO 
156.00 
x,xi8.oo 
896.00 
375.00 
389.00 

925.00 


986,887  00 


1, 460, 685.  cw 

X3,999.oo 

12,919.60 

4,920.99 

3i,97x.68 

4,OTX.OO 

37,489.60 

30,986.30 

48,064.  55 

236- 50 


1,645,384.33 


3,633,171. 39 


*  In  United  States  coin. 

r  to  the  United  States, — The  chief  losses  in  exports  are  on  silver- 
ixtle,  live  stock,  and  goatskins.  The  value  of  silver-lead  ores 
0  the  United  States  in  1890  was  $958,432;  in  1891,  {637,520; 
2,  1513,856,  less  {63,990  worth  of  silver  ores  containing  no  lead 
itiable.  Exportations  of  live  stock  to  the  United  States  have 
as  follows:  In  1890  the  exports  were  {122,931 ;  1891,  {15,873  ; 
T  {1,000.  Ixtle  exportations  to  the  United  States  in  1891  were 
(179,496,  and  in  1892  at  {10,519.  As  ixtle  exportations  in  bond 
from  this  port  have  largely  increased,  this  loss  in  value  of  ixtle 
IS  to  the  United  States  is  due  to  more  favorable  markets  for  this 
»er  in  Europe.     Goatskins  exported  to  the  United  States  in  1891 
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were  valued  at  {194,164. 76,  and  in  1892  at  11175,924.80.  Th 
tirely  due  to  shipments  via  Tampico.  The  gains  in  exports  to 
States  are  confined  chiefly  to  coal,  cotton-seed  oil  cake,  pecan 
ores,  and  cattle  hides.  Coal  exports  increased  172,496.65;  th 
1 89 1  were  38,223  long  tons,  valued  at  {192,112.25,  and  in  189a 
were  55,781  tons,  valued  at  {264,608.90.  In  1891  there  were 
tions  of  silver  ores  free  of  lead,  and  hence  nondutiable;  in  189 
shipped  to  the  United  States  171  tons,  valued  at  {63,990. 

The  following  comparative  table,  showing  values  of  chief 
ports  from  this  consular  district  during  the  i>ast  two  fiscal  yea 
{393,140.11  from  the  consular  agency  at  Sierra  Mojada  that 
United  States  at  El  Paso,  Tex.: 

TabU  ikoTiving  the  value  of  the  principal  declared  exports  from  the  consu 
Piedras  Negrcu  during  the  fiscal  yean  i8gi  and  i8g2. 


Articlet. 


Year  ended  June  30— 


1891. 


189s. 


Antimonial  ores. 
Beans. 

Bullion : 

Silver 

Silver-lead.. 
Coal: 

fiituminous . 

Screenings... 


3.878. X3 

96.584.10 
xi6f577'ix 

X9a,iz9.95 


^19,915.84 


964,608.90 

Z, 366. 92 


Coke 

Copper  matte , 

Cotton  seed 

Oil  cake- 

Cottoa  waste  ("Iinters")», 

HaLs,  palm  straw 

Horsehair 


«,5«3.«4 
4.075.39 


Ude 

Live  animals: 

Caule„ ^ 

Hones 

Mules « 

Sheep.. - 

Nuts,  pecan 

Oranges .« 

Ores: 

Silver  (free) 

Silver-lead  (dutiable) «... 

Proprietary  medicines «. 

Skins  and  hides  of  animals  : 

Cattle  hides 

Deerskins ,...„ 

Goat  and  kid  skins «...» 

Hogskins 

Mixed  skins , 

Sugar,  crude.. « ^ 

Un enumerated  articles  under  ^,coo  in  value.. 

Total 

Net  increase. ^ ^ 


3*074.89 
5,855.07 
«.74«-35 
4,aS9.09 
79.496-53 

3,117.88 
5,590.98 
3. 509.65 
3,796.18 


1,145.96 
7,155-68 
7,185.98 

963.  19 

743-  57 
10,579.69 


9,363.91 


365,031.78 
1,070.33 

17,309.56 

1,908.90 

194,164.76 

9,018.36 

«,3i8.49 
1,613.91 
5,116.97 


5,996.71 
1,649.98 

167,954-58 

536,356.89 

589. 8« 

90,749.19 

177,168.08 

945.99 

337.50 

948.51 

«,  •85.54 


1,061,963.59 


1,919,3x4.91 
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If  to  Europe. — ^The  total  value  of  Mexican  exports  to  Europe  from 
1  bonded  transit  through  the  United  States  for  the  past  four  fiscal 
Dwn  in  the  table  submitted  herewith.  This  statement  reveals  an 
\  gain  each  year.  In  1889  the  total  value  of  such  exports  was 
1890*  <547>i27;  1891,  111,068,718.75;  and  in  1892,111,645,- 
rhe  total  value  of  all  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1892  is 
showing  an  excess  in  value  of  exports  to  Europe  at  this  inland 
exports  to  the  United  States  of  1658,397.22,  or,  to  more  strik- 
rate  a  condition  so  unfavorable  to  our  trade  with  Mexico,  62  per 
le  total  value  of  Mexican  exports  from  this  port  was  shipped  to 
i  38  per  cent  to  the  United  States.  Another  feature  to  be  con- 
^at  the  greater  portion  of  this  sum  of  111,645,284.22  of  Mexican 
d  to  Europe  is  paid  in  European  imports  to  Mexico.  An  exam- 
the  table  shows  that  the  chief  articles  exported  to  Europe  are 
)  pounds  of  silver-lead  bullion,  valued  at  111,460,685;  502,933 
ixtle,  valued  at  1131,971;  1,383,987  pounds  of  copper  ore,  valued 
I ;  742,240  pounds  of  silver-lead  ores,  valued  at  130,986.30;  and 
pounds  of  silver  ores,  valued  at  148,064.55. 

\g  the  exports  skipped  from  the  port  of  Piedras  Negras  through  the  United  States 
in  transit  to  European  ports  during  the  past  four  fiscal  years. 


Aztidet. 

1889. 

1890. 

Quantity. 

Value.* 

Quantity. 

Value.* 

r-lead— ~. 

Poundt. 
7.53».304 

>377,o4«.oo 

Pounds. 
9,890,001 
31,950 
40,588 

1*543,993.35 
",597.50 
»,537oo 



» 



377,041.00 

547,  "7. 85 

Aitidct. 

.89.. 

1899. 

Quantity. 

Value.* 

Quantity. 

Value.* 

r-lead 

Pounds. 
»S, 4*8, 747 

3S7»S" 

fe36,a7a.49 
99,897.00 

Pounds. 
«3,33«.3X9 

114,696 

902,560 

13,894 

Soa,933 

^1,460,685.00 

13,99900 
13,919.60 

4,990.99 
31,971.68 

xi,x5o 

3. 345. 00 

194,008 

», 383*987 

748,940 

1,049,650 

3,730 

4,0x1.00 
37,489.60 
30,986.30 

48,064.55 
236.50 



457,340 
1,393,024 

10,745.93 
88,509.03 

- - 

1,068,768.7s 

" 

1,645,984.93 

*  In  United  States  ooin. 
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HfPORTS. 

The  table  of  imports  from  all  countries  shows  a  total  value  of  |a,43o,- 
962,  as  compared  with  a  valuation  of  15,284,574  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year;  this  shows  a  total  loss  in  importation  to  Mexico  at  this  port  of 
112,863,61a. 

Importations  in  bond  from  all  countries  were  valued  at  11889,718.76,  as 
against  a  vahie  of  11,054,467.69  for  the  fiscal  year  i89o-*9i.  The  products 
of  the  United  States  shipped  to  this  port  in  bond  for  benefit  of  customs 
drawback  amounted  in  value  to  151,068.45,  as  compared  with  184,283,  and 
consist  chiefly  of  beer,  sugar,  petroleum,  iron  manufactures,  and  whisky. 
Deducting  from  the  total  value  of  importations  in  bond  the  value  of  J51,- 
068.45,  United  States  products  in  bond,  and  there  remains  for  the  value  of 
European  importations  1838,650.31.  The  chief  European  articles  of  im- 
portation still  continue  to  be  steel  rails^  structural  iron,  machinery,  drugs 
and  chemicals,  dyestuffs,  aniline  colors,  pa[)er  and  cardboard,  hosiery;  cot- 
ton, woolen,  and  silk  goods;  glassware,  and  shelf  hardware. 

To  arrive  at  the  value  of  importations  from  the  United  States  we  shall 
deduct  the  value  of  European  importations  from  the  total  of  importations 
from  all  countries;  this  will  leave  11,583,3x1.69  as  the  value  of  United 
States  exports  entering  Mexico  at  this  port  for  the  year  i89X-'92,  as  com- 
pared with  14,314,389.79  in  i890-*9i,  a  loss  of  112,732,078.10.  This  very 
great  loss  is  somewhat  due  to  a  diversion  of  trafiic  to  other  routes,  but  more 
largely  due  to  the  impoverished  condition  of  Mexico  through  loss  of  crops 
and  declme  in  silver. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  value  of  chief  articles  of  import  for  the 
past  two  years  shows  that  Mexico  purchased  less  the  past  year  than  the  pre- 
ceding year  of  all  lines  of  foreign  articles  classed  as  luxuries,  while  the  in- 
crease in  all  lines  of  prime  necessity  is  most  marked.  This  may  be  well 
shown  from  the  purchases  of  food  products.  In  i89o-'9i  Mexico  purchased, 
through  this  port,  food  products  valued  at  1238,098,  and  1375,811  in 
1891-92;  and  of  this  sum  of  1375,811,  1235,757  were  expended  solely  for 
com  to  relieve  the  scarcity  caused  by  crop  failures. 

The  short  cotton  crop  in  Mexico  is  shown  by  the  purchase  of  ^448,970 
worth  of  baled  cotton,  while  in  i89o-'9i  but  11228,789  worth  was  pur- 
chased. 

The  chief  feature  of  loss  in  United  States  exports  to  Mexico  is  in  live 
stock.  In  i89o-'9i  we  sold  to  Mexico  live  stock  valued  at  111,013,816 
through  this  one  port  alone,  and  in  i89i-'92  but  {108,825,  or  a  decrease 
in  live-stock  importations  from  the  United  States  of  {904,991.  While  ail 
live-stock  importations  declined,  the  largest  loss  is  on  live  hogs.  In  1 890^*9 1 
53,453  live  hogs,  valued  at  $801,795,  were  entered  at  this  port,  and  in 
i89i-'92  but  4,607  hogs,  valued  at  169,105.  For  this  remarkable  fEilling 
off  in  live-stock  imporutions  various  causes  are  assigned;  one  cause  is  over- 
stocked markets  the  former  year  and  another  the  enlarged  domestic  output. 
The  hog  region  of  Mexico  comprkes  portions  of  the  States  of  Jalisco  and 
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I,  a  region  abounding  in  lakes,  running  streams,  grass,  and  mast 
chief  agricultural  product  is  corn.  This  region,  within  the  past 
has  been  given  railroad  facilities  by  the  completion  of  branch 
I  the  main  trunk  line  of  the  Mexican  Central.  The  capacities  of 
\  for  hog-raising  are  undoubtedly  very  great,  and  it  is  claimed 
il  and  southern  Mexico  can  draw  all  supplies  of  pork,  bacon,  and 
ed  from  Jalisco  and  Michoacan. 

!^  tJke  vahii  of  imports  /rmn  ail  amntria  at  PUdras  Negrat  fir  the  year  ended 


Articles. 


Valoe.* 


Articles. 


Value.* 


UptfVyfi  ,, 

». 

ial  (cements,  etc.).. 
neand  wuc. 


#4,757.00 
«^»934.oo 
13,069.00 
x6,6z3.oo 
7#9S5oo 

448,970.00 

990,881.00 

74. 343- 00 

11,995.00 

375,8iz.oo 

8,759.00 

19,779.00 
8,861.00 
S,3ao.oo 

9,494.00 

1,007.00 

90,zoa.oo 

i3»S77oo 

1,645.00 

184,368.00 

•81,489.00 

i4X,5i4,oo 


Pkperand  its  msmifiictares^............ 

Saddlery. .«.,.......«. 

Silk: 

Manufiictims 

Mixed  with  other  materials........ 

Starch.. 

Stearlne.....^.......^^ „^ 

Wagons,  carriages,  carts,  etc 

Wines  and  liquors 

Wool  manufactures. 

Artldes  «««»^««— i|j 

Total 

Total  in  i890-'9Z................... 

aseu M......M.................. 

Total  imports  from  all  countries  in 

1891-99 ...,. 

Less  European  impo(ts.m..M...«...M... 

Actual  United  States  imports.. 

Actual  United  States  imports 

in  z890-'9i.....MM. 


l33t447-oo 
«»79<5oo 

8,190.00 

10,195.00 

1,784-00 

5,37«.oo 

44»6i5.oo 

37»>z9*oo 

45,019.00 

"0,344.00 


9,490,969.00 
5,a84,574,oo 


9,863,6x9.00 


9,400,969.00 
83«,65o.3X 


1,589,3x1.69 
4,3x4,389.79 


9,739,078.10 


•  In  United  States  cofai. 


FRONTIBR  COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 


ner  reports  I  have  called  the  attention  of  the  Department  to  the 
of  adopting  methods  for  collecting  reliable  statistics  of  our  export 
adjacent  countries  from  our  inland  frontier  ports.  An  experience 
ears  has  convinced  me  that  our  statistical  knowledge  of  what  we 
^xico  is  only  a  shrewd  guess,  based  upon  such  data  as  our  coUect- 
oms  may  secure  from  export  shippers  and  our  consuls  can  obtain 
e  courtesy  of  Mexican  customs  officials. 

oud  upon  the  accuracy  of  our  export  statistics  will  be  in  a  large 
moved  under  the  operations  of  the  act  making  appropriations  for 
tive,  executive,  and  judicial  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the 
ending  June  30,  1893.  This  act  requires  railroad  companies  to 
the  customs  officers  at  the  last  port  in  the  United  States  through 
commodities  pass  into  foreign  territory  a  manifest  for  each  car. 
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specifying  kinds,  quantities,  and  values  of  commodities  contained  in  car 
under  certain  forms  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  This  law 
is  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  secure  accurate  statistical  data  of  railway  ex- 
ports, but  it  fails  to  take  into  account  the  large  export  trade  between  frontier 
towns  on  the  border  of  the  two  countries.  This  export  merchandise  crosses 
the  river  frontier  in  wagons  by  bridge  and  ford  and  in  boats.  Under  the 
law  recently  enacted  collectors  of  customs  at  the  frontier  American  towns 
can  not  require  manifests  to  be  filed  at  custom-houses  showing  kinds,  quan- 
tities, and  values,  as  in  case  of  railway  export  shipments.  The  local  trade 
across  the  Rio  Grande  frontier  will  aggregate  a  large  sum  annually,  and  should 
be  known  accurately  to  give  our  export  statistics  full  value  and  credence. 

The  law  recently  enacted  should  be  amended  and  enlarged  in  its  scope, 
so  as  to  compel  the  filing  of  a  sworn  list  of  all  export  shipments  with  the 
collector  of  customs  at  the  last  port  on  our  frontier,  whether  exported  in 
railway  cars,  by  wagons,  by  boat,  or  any  manner  of  vehicle. 

EUGENE  O.  FECHET, 

COHSUL 

UNrrED  States  Consulate, 

Piedras  Negras^  September  //,  1892. 


WAGES  AND  COST  OF  LIVING   IN   MILAN. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  PEPPER, 

In  the  last  twenty-five  years  there  has  been  much  improvement  in  the 
wages  of  the  working  classes,  especially  in  Lombardy.  Ever  since  the  uni- 
fication of  Italy  their  wages  have  gradually  increased.  One  of  the  most 
striking  evidences  of  this  improved  condition  is  the  absence  of  beggars  upon 
the  streets — though  wages  are  very  low,  they  numage  to  get  along  without 
resorting  to  mendicancy. 

A  gentleman  who  came  here  from  New  York  to  purchase  a  glove  estab- 
lishment was  surprised,  when  he  made  inquiry,  to  find  that  the  glove-makers 
only  received  50  cents  per  day  for  labor  for  which  he  paid  I2.50,  the  hours 
being  very  much  longer  here. 

An  Italian  who  had  just  returned  from  the  United  States  told  me  he  was 
going  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Italy.  On  being  questioned,  he 
said  he  had  made  enough  in  five  years  in  the  United  States  to  keep  him  all 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  Italy.     He  was  a  laboring  man. 

I  have  frequently  been  asked  to  give  some  idea  of  the  cost  of  living  for 
Americans  in  Milan. 

Many  American  students  come  here  with  the  idea  that  living  is  cheaper 
than  it  is  in  the  United  States.  This  erroneous  opinion  is  dispelled  by  a 
short  experience  of  a  few  weeks.  Many  of  the  staple  articles  of  food  cost 
twice  as  much  here,  such  as  meat,  tea,  coffee,  sugar  (16  cents  per  pound), 
and  butter.  Fuel  is  dear,  vegetables  and  fruit  cheap.  Servant  hire  is  much 
cheaper  here  than  in  the  United  States.     A  good  cook  may  be  had  for  |6 
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u    The  highest  wages  paid  to  a  servant  are  |io  per  month,  which 
\  the  housekeeper  or  butler. 

I  comfortably  and  healthily  one  must  pay  $^o  per  month  for  board, 
iot  find  board,  even  of  the  poorest  quality,  for  less  than  $20  per 
rhis  does  not  include  washing,  heat,  or  light.  A  family  of  three 
iroe  here  recently  expecting  to  live  on  $60  per  month,  lessons  in- 
rhey  were  surprised  and  greatly  disappointed  to  find  that  board 
Id  cost  them  |ioo  per  month.  Even  such  board  as  this  is  poorer 
could  obtain  in  the  United  States  for  the  same  money. 
tf  as  many  Italians  do,  upon  a  limited  supply  and  inferior  grade  of 
;  described  in  this  report,  is,  of  course,  another  thing.  Indeed,  I 
scarcely  possible  for  a  foreigner  to  do  it  and  retain  his  health, 
[lists  and  engineers  receive  from  $1.40  to  $2.50  per  day.  The 
en  of  Italy  work  under  a  different  system  from  that  used  in  the 
ates.  They  work  in  small  divisions  of  from  three  to  four  or  six 
len,  according  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  work.  At  the  head  of 
se  small  divisions  is  a  skilled  workman ;  the  others  are  subordinates, 
ny  cases  apprentices,  and  their  wages  are  gauged  according  to  the 
table: 

TaMg  showing  wagaper  day  of  eleven  hours  in  Milan. 


Wages. 


Occupadoiia. 


Wages. 


Ult8«..........«....M 


ntioes. 


noces^.. 


#0.60 
.30 
.70 
.40 
.so 

.80 
.40 

.zo 

.60 
.40 
.30 
.40 
.40 


to  fo.70 

to  .40 

to  .80 

to  .50 

to  .30 

to  .90 

to  .60 

to  .30 

to  .70 

to  .50 

to  .40 

to  .75 

to  .75 


iken  (sldUed).. 


.40  to  .80 

.  .70  to  .7S 

.40  to  .60 

.60  to  .75 

z.oo  to  a.oo 

z.oo  to  z.ao 

.40  to  .75 

.80  to  z.oo 

.50  to  .7S 

.75  to  z.oo 

.30  to  .75 

.50  to  z.oo 


Other  tnides--Coatiiiiied. 
Drivers — 

Drayiueo..............MM.i...« 

Cab  and  carriage.^........... 

Street  railway 

Conductors....^ 

Dyers.... 

Engineers m. 

Farm  laborers 

Furriers 

Gardeners... 

Hatters 

Laborers,  porters,  etCw.M........ 

Lithographers....M.M.*. 

Printers 

Teacbers  in  public  schools -~ 

Principals........ 

Assistants 

Saddle  and  harness  makers 

Tanners 

Mechanics  (skilled) 

Tailors „ 

Apprentices 

Tel^raph  operators 

TelQ^raidi  messengers 

Wearers 

Shoemakers.....MM.....MM 


3.30  to  fo.40 
.50  to  .60 
.80  to 
.90  to 
.50  to 
.50  to 
.so  to 
.50  to 
.50  to 
.50  to 
.30  to 
.40  to 
.40  to 

1.00  to 

K.OO  to 

.40  to 

.40  to 
Z.40  to 
z.oo  to 

.30  to 
1. 00  to 

■35  to 
z.oo  to 

.80  to 


z.oo 

z.ao 

•75 

z.oo 

•30 

z.oo 
•75 

z.oo 
■75 
•75 

z.oo 

a.  so 
z.ao 

.80 

.80 
a.  50 
Z.60 

.75 
z.so 

.40 
z.40 
z.oo 


country  skilled  bakers  receive,  besides  their  wages,  breakfast  and 
Their  food  consists  of  vegetable  soup  and  a  pint  of  wine,  with  all 
.  X47 8. 
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the  bread  they  wish.  On  Sundays  they  have  meat  twice,  with  a  pint  of 
wine  for  breakfast  and  a  quart  for  dinner.  Also,  every  workman,  be  be 
skilled  or  not,  receives  a  fee  of  20  cents. 

The  city  bakers  work  under  an  entirely  different  system.  They  receive 
no  food,  but  work  together  in  small  groups  or  divisions,  each  division  using 
in  common  one  oven ;  therefore,  the  proprietors  of  large  bakeries  engage  as 
few  of  these  groups  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  have  to  pay  for  extra  fires.  They 
are  provided  with  everything  necessary  for  making  the  bread,  and  each  divi- 
sion is  paid  70  cents  for  every  215  pounds  of  flour  which  they  bake.  The 
head  baker  of  each  division  is  paid  weekly  or  monthly,  according  to  the 
amount  of  flour  each  group  has  baked,  and  a  division  of  the  money  is  made 
between  them  according  to  prearrangement  This  system  gives  them  aver- 
age wages  of  from  40  to  80  cents  per  day.  The  apprentices  axe  supplied  by 
the  proprietor,  and  do  not  enter  into  the  groups. 

In  addition  to  their  daily  wages,  butchers  receive  meat  diree  times  a 
week,  and  also  the  tendons,  etc,  which  can  not  be  sold  in  the  shop.  These 
they  sell,  and  from  this  source  their  wages  are  materially  augmented. 

The  highest  salary  paid  to  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  largest  dry-goods  estab- 
lishments of  Milan  is  $300  per  year.  In  some  of  the  larger  establishments 
the  clerks  receive  their  breakfasts  (at  noon)  in  addition  to  their  wages. 

As  a  rule,  each  farm  hand  rents  for  himself  about  2  acres  of  land  and  a 
one-room  house;  if  the  house  has  more  than  one  room,  more  than  one 
family  occupy  it.  For  this  house  and  ground  he  pays  a  yearly  rent  of  about 
1 10,  and  upon  this  ground  is  raised  nearly  everything  that  he  and  his  Bsunily 
have  to  eat.  It  must  be  cultivated  at  night  after  his  day's  labor  is  over  or 
by  his  wife  and  children.  The  different  ''farm  hands,"  with  their  fiunilies, 
live  close  together  and  form  a  kind  of  small  colony.  Each  colony  will  often 
own  in  common  a  cow,  which  they  all  help  to  feed,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  any  other  animals  they  own.  The  milk  of  the  cow  is  divided  among 
them;  some  use  it  and  others  make  butter  of  their  share  and  sell  it.  Meat 
is  eaten  by  these  people  once  a  month,  and  they  have  a  glass  of  wine  on 
Sunday  only.  When  these  farmers  make  cheese,  which  is  once  a  year,  they 
borrow  the  milk  of  all  their  neighbors  with  which  to  make  the  cheese,  and 
the  next  person  who  makes  cheese  is  paid  back  as  many  liters  of  milk  as 
were  borrowed  from  him.  In  this  way  each  family  is  enabled  to  make  its 
cheese  for  the  year. 

The  laborers  of  Lombardy  are  industrious  and  thrifty,  but,  as  fiv  as  I 
know,  none  of  them  are  owners  of  land. 

Although  it  is  generally  believed  that  rents  are  lower  in  Europe,  I  find, 
upon  investigation,  they  are  as  high  here  as  in  the  United  States.  For  three 
rooms,  generally  up  several  flights  of  stairs,  the  price  is  from  |6o  to  $^o  per 
year.  In  this  city  of  nearly  400,000  inhabitants  there  is  not  a  workingman 
who  owns  his  house. 

The  farm  laborers  are  paid  much  less  than  those  who  work  in  the  city. 
In  summer^  for  about  two  months  during  the  harvest,  they  receive  80  cents 
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t  in  the  winter  they  receive  much  less.  Their  working  day  com- 
b  sunrise  and  closes  with  sunset.  The  workers  in  the  rice  fields 
from  8  to  15  cents  per  day. 

id,  quality,  and  quantity  of  food  eaten  by  these  people  is  greatly 
y  circumstances,  viz,  the  amount  of  wages  earned,  whether  single 

large  or  small  family,  whether  the  wife  works  or  not,  whether 
1  work,  etc.  The  poorest  class  of  workingmen  eat  for  breakfast 
they  have  no  morning  meal)  corn-meal  mush.  The  dinner  is 
►f  a  vegetable  soup,  called  *  *  minestra. '  *  For  a  family  of  six  they 
:  of  lard  about  2  inches  long,  water,  and  a  conglomeration  of 
of  vegetable  obtainable,  such  as  potatoes,  carrots,  cabbage,  peas, 
ach,  tomatoes,  etc.  Instead  of  lard,  sometimes  salted  pork  is 
1  the  favorite  dish  of  the  poorer  classes  of  Lombardy.  After  this 
f  quantity  of  salad,  seasoned  always  with  salt,  pepper,  oil,  and 
kead  is  eaten  with  the  salad.  The  Italian  workmen  drink  a 
ity  of  wine  for  breakfast,  as  well  as  for  dinner,  necessarily  of  a 
>r  quality.  The  father  of  the  family  takes  his  bowl  of  vegetable 
fth-rate  restaurant,  called  an  ''osteria,"  and  buys  for  himself  a 
\  half  of  meat  costing  from  6  to  8  cents,  and  takes  his  half  bottle 
»,  while  his  wife  and  children  remain  at  home  with  their  bowl  of 
es  of  this  kind  are  to  be  seen  every  day,  the  wife  often  request- 
;band  and  father  to  do  this,  as  he  is  supposed  to  be  the  hardest- 
mber  of  the  family. 

h  their  condition  is  much  below  that  of  the  employed  in  our 
rikes  are  very  rare  in  Italy.  This  may  arise  from  the  great  diffi- 
3rkingmen  have  of  securing  cooperation  among  themselves,  aris- 
e  number  of  provinces  each  with  its  own  characteristic  econom- 
on.  Children,  by  the  law  of  Italy,  are  not  permitted  to  work 
I  ninth  and  tenth  years.  Many  of  the  laborers  prefer  an  advance 
*  wages  to  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor.  No  serious  move- 
ig  to  shorter  hours  has  been  inaugurated  here. 

GEO.  W.  PEPPER, 

States  Consulate,  ConsuL 

Milatif  September  6,  i8g2. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  NEfV,  OF  LONDON, 

ig  to  instruction  of  July  23,  1892,  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose 
copy  of  the  Brewers'  Journal  of  September  15,  which  contains 
(formation  on  the  acreage  and  condition  of  the  hop  crop  of  Great 


JOHN  C.  NEW, 
Consul- Genet  al 


States  Consulate-General, 

London f  September  16, 1892. 
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BRITISH  HOPS. 
[Inclosof*  In  CocisuI-GencnU  Ncw't  report. — From  tlw  Brewers'  Joanud.] 
The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  hops  into  and  exports  from  the  United  King- 
dom from  September  i,  1891,  to  August  31,  1892,  inclasiTe,  as  compared  with  those  in  the 
two  ftmner  years : 


DeKripdoa. 

i89x->. 

xt90-'9X. 

I8V90. 

it9«. 

.891. 

1890. 

Hop  iBiportt...«^^.....«.^». 

emit. 
«7S.5o6 

■09.874 

Cmf. 
■.oo6 

Omit. 
3.969 

CWr. 

9,60. 

Hop«]qKMtt: 

5.596 

5,059 

4.804 
3.6.3 

io»5I0 

9.«9« 

i7» 
69 

396 

Total 

10.655 

«.4«7 

19.760 

«4« 

6>9 

«S? 

VahM  of  imports....      »..     . 

;^947.764 

£^,007,739 

;£69i,x7S 

;£9>93X 

;Ci9.«79 

iC»7,4«»3 

VahMofezpoiti: 

Fofdgn 

3«.5i6 
■7.433 

5^511 

•8,071 

45.«H 
■8.847 

1,190 
•«9 

«.6a9 

5SX 

9«> 

TottJ 

65.949 

•o,5»« 

74.069 

t,48i 

3.779 

641 

The  season  l89l-'9a  has  6nished  op  widi  Terj  tiirial  imports  of  hops,  and  the  year's 
total  still  fiUls  short  of  that  in  1889'-^  The  kst  month's  expoitM  were  also  a  mere  baga- 
telle, and,  while  those  for  i89i-'9a  were  laiger  than  in  i890-'9ij.th^  were  mncfa  below  the 
shipments  hence  in  the  pcerions  year. 

Hop  Nsws. 

The  fine,  bri|^  and  hot  weather  which  pveraOed  from  the  12th  ontil  the  x8th  of  August 
and  sereral  days  snbseqnendy ,  though  not  continaonsly ,  taken  in  conjonctioQ  with  the  thmider- 
storms  that  marked  the  latter  half  of  the  month,  did  an  immense  amoimt  of  good  for  die  hop 
crop,  the  hot  son  and  intense  heat  bringing  out  the  bur  and  turning  it  into  hops,  and  the 
storms  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain  cleansing  to  a  great  extent  the  foulness  caused  by  the 
heary  and  most  persistent  attacks  of  Termin.  But,  unfortunately,  during  the  last  nine  or  ten 
days  of  the  month  there  was  a  great  deal  too  much  wet  for  hops,  as  well  as  the  com,  and  the 
temperature  undenrent  many  sudden  changes,  whidi,  together  with  the  excessiTe  moirtaie, 
assisted  the  spread  of  mold,  against  the  inroads  of  which  sulphur  was  found  <^  little  or  no 
avail,  as  it  was  washed  off  almost  as  soon  as  put  on.  Then,  too,  there  has  been  a  series  of 
strong  gales  from  the  southwest,  which  have  wrought  very  serious  mischief  in  many  grounds, 
particularly  those  that  had  not  been  well  protected  on  their  southern  and  southwestern  sides. 
Day  after  day  the  wind  blew  with  the  force  of  a  moderate  to  a  furious  gale,  and  eveiy  pbn- 
tation  suffered  more  or  less.  The  effect  of  the  injury  was  most  marked  in  the  Goldings  sad 
other  late  sorts,  which  just  at  that  time  required  nice,  warm,  still  weather.  The  consecpieDoe 
has  been  that  they  have  not  developed  in  the  way  that  they  ought  to  have  done,  thou|^  die 
Goldings,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  a  decidedly  better  crop,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  than  they 
have  been  for  the  past  two  or  three  seasons. 

As  we  predicted  would  be  the  case,  the  1892  crop  is  one  of  very  variable  quality,  and  mold 
has  contributed  even  more  than  aphis  blight  to  the  deterioration  that  such  a  large  proportioi 
of  the  samples  show  and  will  yet  show.  The  vermin  attack,  though  a  most  serious  one,  was 
successfully  grappled  with  by  most  planters ;  but  in  many  instances  we  find  that  either  no 
washing  was  done  at  all,  or,  if  done,  was  undertaken  much  too  late,  when  it  did  mote  hann 
than  good— faijuring  the  cones  without  destroying  the  Uoe,  which  had  already  made  their  way 
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A  good  deal  of  benefit  resolted  to  the  badly  smitten  and  unwashed  gardens 
ig  heat  of  the  middle  of  the  month,  the  si^  being  driven  back  and  the  vermin, 
I  of  sustenance,  dying  o£  The  lightning  that  was  so  very  prevalent  daring  the 
illed  a  lot,  while  the  drenching  rains  washed  the  upper  part  of  the  bine  fairly 
nevertheless  many  grounds  were  partially  blighted,  and,  in  ofder  to  save  the 
al  destruction,  diey  had  to  be  picked  before  they  had  arrived  at  maturity.  As  we 
>]d  has  seriously  affected  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  crop.  Happily,  how- 
iges  of  this  disease  are  not  so  extensive  as  in  1890,  and  we  could  point  out  many 
rhich,  even  without  any  sulphuring  at  all,  and  in  others  with  only  one  or  two 
^y  in  the  season,  large  and  beautiful  crops  have  been  secured  entirely  free  from 

regard  to  the  probable  production  this  season,  we  think  it  will  come  out  the 
retty  nearly  equal  to,  that  of  last  year.  The  acreage,  according  to  the  agricul- 
oollected  on  June  4,  is  56,263  acres — only  a  slight  increase  on  1 891,  but  2,302 
lan  in  189a  Of  course,  there  will  be  some  grounds  left  unpicked,  as  there  in- 
but  compared  to  1890  the  number  of  acres  passed  over  will  be  small  indeed, 
many  large  plantations  were  hopelessly  ruined  either  by  blight  or  mold  or  by 
d.  Things  are  not  nearly  so  bad  this  season.  The  blight  was  undoubtedly 
cool  weather  that  set  in  about  the  third  week  in  August  Had  it  continued  hot, 
ig  sun,  the  badly  infested  gardens  must  have  succumbed;  but,  as  it  was,  the 

cases  kept  fairly  well,  and,  having  good  condition  in  them,  they  have  in  most 
n  picked.  Nor  has  mold  been  so  frig^itfuUy  prevalent  as  in  1890,  although  sof- 
as to  make  its  mark  only  too  evident  in  the  lampiri.    Latterly,  too,  red  mold 

and  has  done  much  mischiet 

'as  commenoedin  the  early  sorts— Fkolifics,  Hobbs's,  Seale's  Early  Goldings,  and 
Nit  August  25,  and  from  that  date  it  gradually  extended,  becoming  pretty  general 
Sussex  by  the  first  week  in  September.  Many  of  the  big  growers  have  had  large 
Nckers  employed;  but,  the  com  harvest  being  in  full  swing  at  the  same  time  at 
«dy  for  picking  and  the  two  harvests  having  to  progress  simultaneously,  the 
f  the  hop  crop  is  likely  lo  extend  down  to  the  end  of  September,  if  not  running 

KENT. 

ity  will  produce,  00  the  whole,  an  average  crop,  with  a  good  proportion  of  first- 
,  Where  sound  and  healthy,  the  hops  are  quite  excq>tional  in  color  and 
>bably  as  fine  as  ever  grown.  We  shall  record  the  results  that  have  come  under 
as  nearly  a  connected  order  as  to  districts  at  can  conveniently  be  done,  but,  ex- 
shall  keep  the  three  hop  districts— East  Kent,  likl  Kent,  and  the  Weald— sepa- 
net,  we  will  not  pledge  ourselves  to  accuracy  in  respect  of  the  order  in  which  we 
e  different  parishes,  though  as  a  general  rule  they  will  run  fairly  regular. 
k[iterbury  there  have  been  large  and,  in  the  main,  fiUrly  good  crops.  At  Harble- 
smes  and  Mr.  A.  Warde  have  done  well;  and  they  deserved  to  do  well,  both 
d  high  and  washed  repeatedly.  Their  Bramlings  are  fully  grown  and  of  fine 
ne  of  their  largest  pieces  must  have  yielded  12, 14,  and  15  cwts.  per  acre,  and 
ps  look  like  coming  down  equally  heavy.  Their  average  all  through  will  be  a 
ifr.  Barnes  is  a  very  large  grower,  not  only  in  this  parish,  but  around  Chilham, 
o  has  a  splendid  crop.  As  stated  in  a  previous  issue  of  the  Journal,  he  takes 
aehnas  the  extensive  hop  farm  of  Mr.  Warde,  so  that  he  bids  fair  to  become  the 
a  in  East  Kent  Mr.  T.  Sidney  Cooper's  plantations  at  Harbledown  have  also 
y  satisfactorily,  his  Bramlings  running  at  places  from  12  to  15  cwts.  per  acre  and 
being  a  larger  crop  than  for  several  years  past  Picking  was  commenced  in  this 
i  26th  ultimo,  and  will  go  on  for  at  least  another  fortnight  Mr.  T.  G.  Peckham, 
,  and  Mr.  Homewood  have  successfully  overcome  the  attacks  of  vermin  and 
crops,  though  the  results  in  regard  to  quantity  did  not,  perhaps,  reach  the  esti- 
n  the  hops  before  they  were  picked.    Generally  speaking,  the  crops  at  Harble- 
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down  looked  hetTier  than  tbey  have  turned  oat  to  be,  and  this  may  probably  be  die  case  with 
the  later  sorts  on  Mr.  Barnes's,  Mr.  Warde's,  and  Mr.  Gx>per's  grounds.  Over  at  Maytoo, 
where  Mr.  Neville  Cooper  has  a  well -managed  hop  farm,  the  Bramlings  are  excellent  At 
Tyler  HUl  and  St  Stephen's  Mr.  G.  WhHeman,  another  snccessfbl  cultivator,  has  reaped  his 
reward  in  a  splendid  growth  of  tme  Bramlings  and  Goklings,  most  of  them  grown  on  the  wire- 
and-string  principle,  as,  indeed,  are  te  bulk  of  the  hops  in  the  Harbledown  district.  Heavy 
and  sound  growths  are  being  secured  from  the  famous  and  very  extensive  grounds  of  Mr. 
Charles  Neame  at  Suppington  and  Merton,  to  the  south  of  Canterbury.  We  should  estimate 
these  plantations  at  14  cwts.  per  acre.  Except  on  die  higher  ground,  the  hops  were  not 
much  damaged  by  the  gales,  though,  of  course,  they  would  have  been  better  without  the 
knocking  about  that  they  sustained.  Not  &r  off  from  these  plantations  are  those  of  Mr.  T. 
L.  Collard  on  one  side  and  those  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Gipps  on  the  other.  Here,  again,  there  are 
good  crops,  and  quantity,  on  the  whole,  b  satisfrictory,  though  we  were  assured  that,  compared 
to  estimates  fionned  before  picking,  they  come  down  Ugfat. 

We  shall  now,  before  dealing  with  die  district  that  lies  east  and  northeast  of  Canterbmy, 
take  a  look  at  a  number  of  parishes  that  we  inspected  in  the  course  of  an  entire  day's  tour. 
We  commenced  at  NackingtoQ,  dose  to  Canterbury,  00  the  Petham  road.  Mr.  T.  L.  Collard 
and  B(r.  George  Mount  began  picking  the  first  week  in  September,  but  progress  was  sknr 
owfaig  to  the  rain.  Some  of  die  more  matured  Bramlings  were  got  down  before  the  worst  of 
the  gales  came,  but  a  lot  of  damage  was  done  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  grounds.  It 
was  clearly  visiUe  on  the  first  fine  day  that  succeeded,  the  hops  on  the  most  exposed  sides  of 
the  grounds  being  very  brown.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  results  have  been  satisfactory; 
quality  wonder^illy  good.  Mrs.  R.  Collard's  gardens  at  "Sextrees"  were  next  visited: 
these  had  not  been  washed  at  all,  though  they  had  been  otherwise  well  done.  The  hops 
were  found  to  be  full  of  condition,  and  one  piece  of  Bramlings  presented  a  very  bright  ap- 
pearance. Next  we  saw  Mr.  J.  Baker  White's  well-managed  plantations  at  Street  End: 
these  will  come  out  well  on  the  whole.  Going  on  to  Lower  Hardres,  we  look  at  Mr.  Cephas 
Maxted's  grounds,  half  being  devoted  to  BramHngs  and  die  other  half  to  Goldings.  Picking 
was  begun  eariy,  though  it  made  but  fitde  piqgieas  until  the  second  week  in  September, 
owing  to  the  continued  heavy  rains.  This  was,  we  think,  an  advantage,  as  by  keeping  a 
few  days  longer  the  hops  gained  in  brewing  qualities.  The  fearful  gales  have  considerably 
reduced  the  quantity  of  sound  hops.  Col.  Laurie's  grounds,  a  Httle  further  on,  have  been 
well  cultivated,  and  the  quality  is  good  on  the  whole.  We  saw  some  small  pieces  in  this 
parish  which,  not  having  been  washed,  were  turning  black.  Next  we  inspected  the  grounds 
of  Mr.  Charles  Hammond,  at  Swarihig,  Mr.  T.  Knight,  and  Mr.  H.  R.  Mackay,  all  in  die 
adjoining  parish  of  Petham.  There  is  an  average  growth  in  eadi  case,  and  where  they  have 
escaped  bruising  by  the  gales  and  where  the  vermin  were  cleared  off  quality  and  condition 
are  good-  Mr.  Knight's  stringed  ground  presented  a  pretty  appearance.  Picking  vras  com- 
menced on  the  3d  and  5th  at  Petham.  There  was  very  litde  mold  to  be  seen.  Through 
the  Kenfield  estate  the  hops  vary  in  point  of  quality.  Mr.  Pildier  has  some  good  ones,  and 
very  ftir  growths  have  been  obtained  from  the  grounds  formerly  fimned  either  by  tbe 
squire  of  Kenfield  (the  late  Mr.  Thomson)  or  his  tenants  and  now  superhitended  by  Mr.  G. 
Webb,  the  agent  At  Soudi  Petham  and  Waltham  Mr.  W.  H.  Hammond  has  managed  to 
get  a  nice  crop  without  washing.  Asked  why  washing  is  not  done  in  this  district,  he  in- 
formed us  that  it  is  simply  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  water  there.  It  is  as  much 
as  fieumers  can  do  to  get  enough  for  their  stock,  so  that  they  are  absolutely  debarred  from 
washing  their  hops.  In  some  instances  the  effects  of  vermin  in  the  cones  were  only  too  ap- 
parent. It  is  the  old  Goldings  principally  that  have  been  blighted.  The  parishes  of  Chaitham 
and  Chilham  were  next  visited.  Several  plantations  presented  a  very  dark  appearance — 
almost  black.  We  knew  what  dds  meant,  and  breaking  open  some  of  the  hops  we  found 
Kce  very  lively.  At  Chattham  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Arthur  Finn  are  good;  he  has  washed 
repeatedly  and  vigorously  and  cultivated  well.  Mr.  W.  Harvey  (Thmxted)  and  Mr.  Colthnp 
will  get  a  fiOr  lot— quality  and  condition  good.    At  ChHham  Mr.  J.  H.  Harrey  aud  Mr. 
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ve  some  bealtfay  grounds,  having  washed  and  cultivated  well.  The  gales  have 
ed  all  gardens  about,  and  the  damage  thus  caused  must  reduce  the  quantity. 
t  have  not  been  washed  have  shared  the  same  fate  as  elsewhere ;  mold  has  also 
quality  at  places.  In  the  same  neighborhood  Mr.  Barnes  (the  great  hop-grower 
vn)  has  a  splendid  crop— equal  in  quantity  and  quality  to  any  in  East  Kent, 
stimate  the  crop  from  all  the  parishes  comprised  in  this  day's  tour  at  8  or  9  cwts. 
ooiing  on  from  Chartham  back  to  Canterbury,  we  pass  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Corrie, 
Hiapel;  Mr.  T.  W.  Palmer,  at  Milton  Chapel;  Mr.  G.  B.  Gipps,  at  Howfield; 
It  Cockering ;  and  Mr.  Leggett,  at  Thanington  Court.  Though  there  are  good 
,  it  is  the  Howfield  plantation  alone  that  claims  special  notice,  and  here  the 
b,  no  expense  having  been  spared  to  produce  it  Under  the  management  of  Mr. 
:  grounds  have  been  cultivated  in  the  very  best  manner  and  the  plants  washed 
appearance  of  <*  fly."  The  advantages  of  the  wire-and-string  principle  of  train- 
old-fashioned  pole  system  have  again  been  abundantly  proved.  The  hops  not 
althier  and  grow  out  better,  but  when  gales  come  the  damage  is  comparatively 

now  conveniently  deal  with  the  Ashford,  Sittingboume,  and  Faversham  dis- 
iree  largest  and  most  important  districts  in  East  Kent  First,  as  to  Ashford 
3Uth  Kent  The  famous  plantations  at  Hinxhill  (Mr.  G.  C.  Rolfe's)  are  pro- 
and  fine  quality  crop.  Wind  has  bruised  them  at  places,  but  otherwise  the  hops 
ight,  large,  and  full  of  condition.  Other  g^unds  in  the  same  parishes  will  give 
3p,  blight  and  mold  affecting  the  quality.  In  Wye  and  Boughton  Aluph  parishes 
\  have  washed  and  sulphured  well ;  but,  aldiough  the  best  grounds  have  been  kept 
althy,  there  are  some  in  which  the  lice  got  into  the  cones  and  turned  them  (as  it 
»lack  at  the  core."  The  most  successftil  cultivator  here  is  Mr.  Alfred  Amos,  who 
ly  deserved  the  good  crop  he  has  got,  for  he  has  paid  more  attention  to  his 
I  anyone  else  fbr  miles  around.  His  system  of  cultivation  is  admirable.  He 
ps  off  the  lower  leaves  and  branches,  but  has  all  the  big  leaves  taken  off  all 
BO  as  to  admit  the  light  and  air.  Other  leading  growers  in  these  parishes  also 
i  complimented  upon  the  way  in  whidi  they  have  "gone  for"  a  crop,  which 
have  got  They  will  all  do  belter  even  than  last  year,  though  the  general  aver- 
ro  parishes  will  be  a  low  one.  Hopes  are  entertained  that  the  late  hops  in  Wye 
le  good,  though  not  equal  to  the  expectations  formed  before  the  tremendous 
average  for  the  district  will  be  about  9  cwts.  per  acre.  Aphis  blight  has  been 
1  Ashford  town  and  at  Kingsnorth,  but  some  gardens  are  clean  and  healthy.     At 

Little  Chart  Sir  Edward  Dering  and  Maj.  Cheesman  are  favored,  while  other 
fare  rather  badly  miless  the  late  kinds  do  better.     At  Westwell,  Eastwell,  and 

some  of  the  hops  were  picked  before  they  were  ripe ;  those  that  have  been 
mg  have  grown  out  larger  uid,  although  a  little  browned,  are  full  of  condition. 

Mr.  T.  Chapman  has  again  had  good  luck — that  is,  by  working  for  it.  The 
9,  it  is  estimated,  will  average  15  cwts.  per  acre,  though  some  have  set  it  much 
the  adjoining  parish  of  Willesborough  there  will  be  8  to  9  cwts.  per  acre.  At 
crop  a  a  moderate  one  of  varying  degrees  of  quality.  The  parishes  that  com- 
.  2  district  of  Sooth  Kent,  in  which  second-rate  East  Kents  are  mostly  culti- 
crops  ranging  from  5  to  12  cwts.  per  acre.  In  many  instances  white  mold  is 
since  the  picking  was  begun  red  mold  has  made  its  appearance,  and  it  is  feared 
ns  will  have  to  be  left  unpicked.  The  gales,  too,  have  played  sad  havoc,  de- 
I  was  previously,  in  many  instances,  a  splendid  outlook.  Fuggles  are  pretty  fair, 
le  whole  so  good  as  they  promised  to  be  in  July.  Picking  was  commenced  at 
August  and  the  beginning  of  September  and  will  not  be  completed  until  the 
of  thb  month.  With  regard  to  the  Sittingboume  and  Faversham  districts,  the 
much  the  same  aa  elsewhere— well-farmed  grounds  and  well-washed  pieces  are 
excellent  oops — ^large  growths  of  dean,  bright  hops,  though  tinged  here  and 
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there  through  the  bruising  caused  by  the  gales,  and  not  wholly  free  horn  mol< 
grounds,  on  the  other  hand,  are  bad ;  some  discolored  by  blight,  others  seriou; 
mold.  Around  Sittingbourne  we  found  capital  growths  on  Mr.  H.  T.  Bens 
grounds  at  Teynham,  the  Messrs.  VVakeley's  at  Rainham,  Messrs.  Honeybi 
Manwaring's.  These  planters  have  worked  hard  all  through  the  season  to  obt 
healthy  growths,  and  but  for  the  extremely  bad  weather  at  the  beginning  of  ih 
would  have  had  the  largest  crops  of  any  in  East  Kent.  Some  badly  blighu 
gardens  in  the  Sittingbourne  district  will  be  left  unpicked,  and  serious  losses  wi] 
by  the  unfortunate  planters.  The  best  grounds  in  the  Faversham  district  are 
(iraveney,  Macknade,  Preston,  Sheldwich,  Selling,  Boughton,  and  Dunkirk, 
ing  growers  have  washed  several  times,  beginning  at  the  latter  part  of  June  a 
right  down  to  the  last  week  in  August.  Mr.  W.  Miller,  Mr.  S.  Miller,  Mr. 
Mr.  L.  .Ashbee,  Mr.  H.  Amos,  Mr.  K.  Neame,  Mr.  Edwin  Nearae,  Mr.  W.  ^ 
John  Marten,  Mr.  H.  A.  Neame,  and  others  have  succeeded  in  producing  mon 
crops  of  Bramlings,  free  from  vermin  and  mold;  but  there  is  not  aground  that  < 
the  effects  of  the  fearful  gales.  In  numerous  instances  the  blight  has  not  be 
and  the  bine  has  gone  nearly  black,  which,  of  course,  means  deterioration  of  th 
Picking  in  Mr.  Gipps's  well-managed  plantation  at  Howletts  (Bekesboum 
at  the  end  of  August.  We  never  saw  better-grown  Bramlings  than  we  had  t 
seeing  here,  and  there  are  very  few  grounds  in  East  Kent  that  can  beat  this 
stand  that  washing  was  begun  in  June  and  was  kept  up  at  inter\'als  until  the  i 
gust,  not  one  or  two,  but  seven  or  eight,  machines  being  employed  on  each  occa; 
suit  was  that  by  the  time  the  hops  were  forming  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  find 
louse.  Mr.  Gipps  is  the  owner  of  the  farm,  and  the  farm  is  in  his  own  occup 
thoroughly  competent  hop  manager.  No  expense  is  spared,  and  when  picking 
people  are  got  together  from  far  and  near,  so  that  the  crop  can  be  gathered  exp 
stead  of  the  work  being  spread  over  many  weeks  and  a  lot  of  the  hops  being  a 
off  because  tliey  can  not  be  picked  at  once.  Another  farm  of  Mr.  Gipps 's  is  at 
the  Ashford  road,  within  a  short  distance  of  Canterbury.  Here  also,  as  ahead; 
is  a  splendid  crop,  grown  upon  the  same  plan  as  that  adopted  at  Howlett's 
wire- and -string  principle  on  the  latest  and  most  improved  style,  by  means  of  w 
bearing  branches  can  sustain  but  little  damage  by  gales,  no  matter  from  what 
come.  There  is  a  plantation  on  a  similar  plan  at  Littlebourne,  that  of  Mr. 
who  also  has  a  magnificent  crop,  particularly  of  Bramlings.  Other  favored  g 
lleboume  are  Mr.  Montague  Kingsford,  Mr.  David  CoUard,  and  Mr.  D.  T. 
well -sheltered  ground  of  the  Marquis  Conyngham,  in  the  old  lane  leading  from 
to  Canterbury,  which  has  been  a  hop  garden  from  time  immemorial  (there  is  nc 
the  parish  who  knows  how  long  ago  it  was  planted),  has  come  out  well  again, 
cellent  management  and  cultivation.  We  should  think  that  the  several  groi 
mentioned  in  this  paragraph  will  average  lo  cwts.  to  the  acre  of  sound  hops. 
ner,  Mr.  B.  W.  Tassell,  and  Mr.  Charles  Collard  (Patrixbourne  and  St.  Pad's 
have  nearly  finished  picking,  Mr.  Gardner  and  Mr.  Tassell  had  some  good  : 
hops,  but  where  right  the  quality  is  excellent.  Mr.  Collard  washed  his  grom 
and  completely  mastered  the  insect  enemy.  His  Bramlings  were  a  capital  cro 
come  down  so  heavily  as  they  looked,  as  they  were  estimated  from  i  to  2  cwts. 
than  they  actually  came  down  at.  At  Bishopsboume  and  Bridge  the  ground* 
inspected  are  those  of  Mr.  Matthew  Bell,  Lord  Conyngham,  and  Mr.  H. 
These,  considering  the  season,  are  fairly  good,  but  there  was  much  damage  d 
Some  moderately  good  growths  will  come  (from  parishes  around  and  near  Cai 
the  grounds  of  Mr.  Chapman,  Hoath  Court;  Mrs.  Baker,  St.  Stephen's;  Mr. 
Mr.  Ingleton,  Tyler  Hill;  and  good  lots  from  Mr.  T.  Wotton,  Stuny;  Em 
Hoath;  Mr.  Douglas  Collard,  Stodmarsh;  and  Mr.  Spencer  CoUard,  Ickham. 
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^ingham  and  Ash  districts  there  will  be  a  nice  lot  of  Bramlings  from  a  great 
5  and  a  better  crop  of  Goldings  than  has  been  produced  for  the  past  two  years, 
Rret,  boisterous,  and  cool  weather  lately  experienced  has  prevented  them  from 
in  the  way  that  they  promised  doing.  The  parishes  of  Goodnestone,  Wickham, 
Gnilton,  Woodnesborongh,  etc.,  will  give  an  average  outtnm.  The  most  sac- 
m  this  year  in  and  around  Ash-next-Sandwich  are  Mr.  Walter  Petley  and  Mr. 
d  at  Woodnesborough  Mr.  F.  Neame.  These  planters  have  been  unsparing  in 
tx>th  in  respect  of  cultivation  and  washing,  nothing  being  left  undone  to  produce 
althy  crops.  Mr.  Petley  in  particular  is  to  be  commended ;  his  two  grounds  at 
uilton  are  striking  examples  of  thorough  and  systematic  treatment.  One  of  the 
ost  practical  of  East  Kent  hop-growers  is  Mr.  Harvey,  of  Each,  near  Sandwich. 
I  all  the  good  and  bad  seasons  for  forty  years,  and  the  present  one  he  regards  as 
ig  and  anxious  of  all.  He  has  some  very  good  hops  himself  and  some  that  he 
dissatisfied  with,  though  he  frankly  admits  that  it  was  his  own  fault,  having  put 
until  too  late  a  period.  Mr.  Elgar,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Miles,  Mr.  Plumptre, 
Mr.  Nethersole,  and  others  have  done  fairly  well. 

e  of  Thsmet  a  few  large  and  good  crops  have  been  grown,  but  the  damage  done 
has  been  naost  disastrous,  only  those  grounds  that  were  securely  protected  by 
>utside8  escaping  the  worst  effects.  Where  at  all  exposed  the  poles  were  blown 
ings  snapped,  while  the  lashing  and  bruising  knocked  the  hops  about  cruelly. 
I  blight,  much  deterioration  of  quality  has  been  caused  by  mold,  which  is  always 
ible  in  thb  district  in  wet,  cold  weather.  The  Thanet  crop  will  be  a  variable 
atii^  one. 

!  other  portions  of  East  Kent  that  one  would  like  to  write  about;  but  we  have 
:ed  so  much  space  to  the  premier  districts  of  the  country  that  we  must  pass  them 
general  observation  that  where  they  are  healthy  and  strong  the  hops  are  mag- 
ality,  while  in  cases  where  aphis  blight  and  mold  were  allowed  to  get  the  mas- 
ts are  veiy  disappointing.     Mold  has  spread  rapidly  since  the  b^inning  of  this 

>ur  attention  to  Mid  Kent,  we  must  first  notice  the  parishes  of  Boxley,  East  and 
;h,  the  Barmings,  the  Suttons,  Capel  and  Paddock  Wood,  Brenchley,  Lamber- 
g  (already  incidentally  mentioned  in  connection  with  Marden,  in  the  Weald, 
it  adjoins),  and  the  Tudeley  and  Tunbridge  dbtricts.  In  all  these  places, 
e  are  badly  blighted  gardens — gone  bad  through  utter  n^lect  or  careless  man- 
t  crops,  generally  speaking,  will  be  large  in  quantity  and  of  good  quality.  At 
rowths  are  from  10  to  12  cwts.  per  acre,  even  after  making  allowance  for  the 
lused  by  the  gales.  The  early  sorts  might,  it  is  true,  be  better  in  respect  of  the 
)ps,  but  the  Bramlmgs  and  Goldings  are  not  only  heavy,  but,  on  the  whole,  of 
ility.  Most  of  the  growers  washed  repeatedly,  and  their  hops  are  quite  free 
We  think  that  the  old  Goldings  grown  here  will  be  hard  to  beat  anywhere  in 
le  Farleighs  the  grounds  that  for  many  years  were  so  successfully  cultivated  by 
Elerbert  ElUs,  those  of  Mr.  Herbert  Lenley  and  Mr.  Ambrose  Warde,  although 
ed  at  places  by  the  boisterous  winds,  are  giving  capital  results.  What  the  aver- 
ave  been  if  there  had  been  no  gales  we  need  not  stop  to  speculate  about,  but 
the  yield  is  a  big  one,  while  the  quality,  owing,  of  course,  to  the  splendid  culti- 
le  persistent  washing,  is  first  class.  Goldings  are  largely  grown  in  these  par- 
'  once  in  a  while  the  crop  of  these  choice  hops  will  be  a  very  satisfactory  one. 
orts  are  also  very  satisfactory  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  In  the  other  parishes 
led  there  are  also  large  and  good  quality  growths.  Mr.  T.  H.  Oyler,  Mr.  J.  T. 
.  R.  Tompsett,  Mr.  T.  Manwaring,  Mr.  F.  Dean,  Mr.  C.  Hammond,  Mr.  W. 
James  Hartridge,  Mr.  Children,  Mr.  J.  Abrey,  and  several  other  leading  grow- 
\  rewarded  for  their  pains,  and,  let  us  hope,  will  be  repaid  for  the  money  they 
sdy  ia  Older  to  grow  bopa  that  shall  be  a  credit  to  their  respective  districts.    They 
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have  hftd  ondoiibtedlj  one  of  the  moft  trying  and  anxious  seaaoss  oo  record,  aad  it  b  dis- 
heartening to  look  upon  aome  gardens  that  have  tamed  out  timplj  awfol;  bat  one  has  to 
coasider  the  general  and  not  an  individnal  rcsolt,  and,  speaking  of  these  parishes  generally, 
it  is  a  soorce  of  great  satisfactioo  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  oops  are  large  and  good,  tsp^ 
dally  after  the  fearful  weather  lately  experienced.  In  the  Todeley  and  Tonbridge  districts 
the  growths  in  the  best  grounds  will  range  from  12  to  15  cwts.  an  acre,  and,  though  somewhat 
off  color  at  places,  the  quality,  on  the  whole,  wHl  be  sound  and  rich.  The  Colgates,  a  late 
sort,  promise  to  be  better  than  of  late  years,  but  they  will  not  be  of  good  quality  unksa  the 
weather  favors  them.  East  and  West  Peckham,  Nettlestead,  Lenham,  Linton,  Loose,  and 
Bougfaton  Monchelsea,  Aylesford  and  Ditton,  Langley,  Mcreworth,  the  Wrotham  district, 
Bearsted,  Wateringbury,  Fawkham,  the  Rodiester  district,  and  the  Grays,  will  produce  Cur 
crops  00  the  whole. 

The  Weald  of  Kent  will  have  a  very  variable  growth,  in  quantity  ranging  from  4  to  15 
and  perhaps  16  or  17  cwts.  to  the  acre  and  in  quality  varying  from  most  inferior  to  the  best 
of  the  year.  It  has  been  a  fearfrilly  trying  time  with  the  majority  of  growers.  The  aphis 
visitation  was  one  of  the  severest  ever  experienced.  Mold  has  been  exceedingly  troablesorae 
in  many  places ;  the  grounds  have  been  soddened  over  and  over  again  by  the  tropical  rains 
of  August,  and  the  storms  and  gales  have  been  terrific  At  Headcom  we  found  that  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  hops  had  already  been  gathered,  and  the  samples  we  mq^^<*f^  at 
the  oasts  were  fairly  good;  there  was  capital  condition  and  plenty  of  "gold  dust,"  though 
the  color  was  not  particulariy  good.  The  hops  that  were  being  picked  on  the  occasion  of 
our  visit  showed  the  efiecu  of  the  gales  very  markedly,  but  here  and  there  a  piece  could  be 
seen  that  looked  very  bright  and  healthy.  The  parish  will  yield  more  than  in  1890,  bat  not 
so  many  as  last  year. 

At  Cranbrook  and  Sissinghurst  the  crop  promised  towards  the  dose  of  Angost  to  be 
qaite  equal  to  that  of  1891,  and  the  grounds  that  had  been  thoroughly  and  jadiciotisly 
washed  looked  like  turning  out  from  15  cwts.  to  a  too  per  acre.  The  contiouous  rains  from 
August  28  to  September  2  and  the  gales  between  those  dates  played  havoc  in  many  gardens, 
especially  where  the  hops  were  weak  through  the  blight  (not  having  been  washed)  and 
where  mdd  had  struck  them.  The  result  will  be  a  crop  under  that  of  last  year,  and  the 
diseased  hops  will  show  up  too  pnminently  in  the  lample.  The  Prolifics  have  been  heavy, 
but  a  lot  of  these  were  pidced  before  they  were  ripe  on  account  of  mold.  At  Benenden 
there  are  some  exceptionally  good  growths ;  indeed,  the  entire  parish  has  been  rather  favored, 
and  the  best-fsrmed  grounds,  like  those  of  Lord  Cranbrook  for  instance,  have  produced  a 
splendid  lot  of  hops ;  at  places,  however,  mold  has  done  some  damage,  and  some  of  the 
hops,  though  looking  exceedingly  wdl  on  the  outsides,  when  examined  have  been  found  to 
contain  lice  in  an  active  and  thriving  conditkm.  In  and  around  Biddenden  sulphuring  has 
had  to  be  done  repeatedly,  the  mold  having  been  very  threatening.  Washing  also  was  cw- 
ried  oo  repeatedly  at  several  places.  We  saw  some  good  pieces  at  Bishopden  Farm  and  at 
Hanmer's  Mill,  which  looked  like  doing  14  to  15  cwts.  per  acre;  abo  at  Omenden  and 
neighborhood,  where  from  10  to  12  cwts.  of  dean,  healthy  hops  will  be  secured.  In  Rd- 
venden  parish,  where  the  hops  have  been  well  cultivated  and  the  blight  was  kept  under,  the 
crops  are  very  fair,  but  mold  has  been  too  rife  in  places.  At  Marden  and  Yalding  the  planta- 
tions have  kept  pretty  healthy,  thanks  to  good  frirming,  copious  washing,  and  frequent  sal- 
pharing.  The  gales  have  done  more  damage  than  anything  else,  and  on  the  outside  parts  of 
the  grounds  the  hops  are  very  brown.  The  early  and  hardy  soits  so  extensively  grown  in 
these  parishes  have  been  heavy  crops.  Successfril  results  have  been  obtained  by  the  leading 
growers,  particularly  Mr.  T.  Hartridge  and  Mr.  S.  Day,  who  have,  as  usual,  done  everything 
that  possibly  could  be  done  to  keep  their  grounds  healthy.  At  Hawfaarst  the  best  farmers 
have  got  the  best  hops.  The  growth  throughout  the  parish  is  about  an  average ;  quality  very 
variable.  At  Tenterden  the  Fuggles  have  come  down  wdl  and  are,  generally  iyeaking,  a 
vet7  healthy,  wdl-conditioned  crop.    la  many  grounds,  however,  the  ilawagi  done  by  the 
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old  is  serkms,  lad  browD  Mmples  will  be  plentiful.  A  large  quantity  were 
e  the  worst  of  the  gales  came,  and  these  are  exceedingly  fine  in  quality.  It  is 
^uggles  grow  to  the  size  they  have  done  this  season  at  Tenterden.  In  the  par- 
len  the  results  of  good  fanning  and  washing  from  an  early  stage  of  the  aphis 
n  in  heavy  and  healthy  crops.  Gales  have  played  havoc  in  unprotected  grounds, 
of  course,  improve  the  condition  of  the  crop  anywhere.  Some  of  the  grounds 
have  not  done  much;  but,  generally  speaking,  Smarden  comes  out  exceedingly 
he  best,  certainly  one  of  the  best,  of  the  Weald  parishes.  In  Staplehurst  parish, 
^rittenden  and  the  neighborhood,  picking  became  general  in  the  first  week  of 
The  coarser  sorts  are  £urly  healthy  and  have  come  down  heavy ;  later  kinds 
much  fit>m  the  bad  weather  and  mold.  A*  High  Halden  the  crop  is  «  spotty," 
rerj  troublesome  in  the  old  plantations.  The  parish  of  Goudhurst  is  decidedly 
dally  in  respect  of  the  early  sorts,  which  have  come  down  very  satisfactorily, 
ted  prior  to  the  gales  that  the  crop  generally  would  beat  the  record ;  but  this  will 
le  now,  though  it  will  be  a  very  big  crop. 


SUSSEX* 

idng  districts  of  Sussex  vary  considerably,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  year  like 
Rye  district  (around  Rye  Union,  Ore,  ^^^dielsea,  Peasmarsh,  etc.)  picking 
Qong  the  early  sorts  at  the  end  of  August.  Some  grounds  are  clean  and  healthy, 
ths  are  quite  up  to  the  average.  In  others  the  hops  are  hopelessly  blighted  and 
sme  wretched  appearance  that  they  did  in  1890.  Happily,  there  are  not  so 
1  gardens  as  in  that  season.  Towards  Hastings  we  found  a  few  very  bright 
>ped  pieces.  At  Hurstmonceux  the  unprotected  gardens  suffered  sadly  from 
leptember  gales,  and  the  hops  have  not  grown  out  well  since.  Mold,  which 
troublesome,  became  serious  after  the  wet  weather,  being  further  encouraged 
emperature.  On  the  whole,  however,  there  is  a  good  growth  of  bops.  At 
I  Mountfield  there  is  a  fair  average  in  the  best  grounds,  but  blight  and  mold 
,  the  quality  of  the  crop  in  others.  Fuggles,  Goldings,  and  Jones's  are 
sively  in  and  around  Ticehurst,  and  a  lot  of  these  were  picked  before  they 
at  maturity,  in  order  to  save  them   from  "going  off/'  lice  having  lodged 

I  the  cones,  uid  others  being  touched  with  mold,  which  took  a  fresh  start 
vy,  cold  rains.  Washing  was  done  by  all  the  leading  growers,  but  it  did  not 
e  clear  the  whole  of  the  vermin  off.  Some  of  the  Fuggles  grounds  are 
rily — 10,  12,  14,  15,  and  17  cwts.  to  the  acre,  the  entire  district  averaging  be- 
8  cwts.  round.  Needless  to  say,  the  gales  did  an  immense  amount  of  mischief, 
ich  in  the  stringed  as  in  the  unstringed  plantations.  The  advantage  of  training 
string-and-wire  prmciple  has  never  been  more  clearly  demonstrated  than  thb 
we  were  glad  to  find  that  many  who  had  hitherto  been  skeptical  about  it  have 
iverted  and  will  next  season  adopt  the  stringing  method.  In  the  parish  of  Bur- 
r  a  big  crop  of  Fuggles  on  Mr.  Wickham's  farm ;  the  hops  were  clean,  bright, 

II  grown  out  We  may  also  favorably  mention  the  hops  of  Mr.  Jesse  Piper  and 
ing.  The  Colgates  in  this  district  were  checked  in  development  by  the  extremely 
-  that  followed  the  heavy  rains  and  gales ;  but  they  still  promise  to  be  a  better 
late  years,  provided  the  mold  does  not  get  at  them.  The  higher  temperature  at 
kst  week  has  helped  them. 

— In  this  parish  the  growths  show  various  qualities,  but  where  good  they  are 

average  condition. 

/. — Here  there  are  a  f)Sw  good  lots,  but  the  complaint  is  general  that  the  hops 

f. — The  gales  and  mold  have  seriotisly  affected  some  of  the  grounds,  but  several 
I  will  be  produced. 
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Battle. — A  tolerably  fair  crop;  but  vermin  and  mold  have  been  very  trc 
quality  is  deteriorated  by  both. 

Frant. — Some  few  grounds  are  bad ;  others  are  an  average  in  quantity 
f|uality.     The  Col  gates  have  yet  much  lost  ground  to  fetch  up. 

Etchingham, — ^Mcjderate  crops  are  being  secured  from  the  grounds  of  thr© 
vering  j^rowers- 

fiimweil. — A  few  fair  growths,  others  disappointing  both  in  quantity  and 

Northiam, — Though  some  grounds  come  down  well,  others  are  much  belou 
Mr.  Mannington  has  a  nice  crop. 

Midhurst, — But  for  the  gales  the  crop  here  would  have  l>een  a  good  one  g 
some  will  be  variable,  while  others  could  scarcely  be  better, 

Brede. — Hadly  blighted  pieces  are  nearly  black ;  clean  grounds  are  yiek 
good  tiuality. 

Rothcrfteld. — Washing  and  sulphuring  were  attended  by  good  results, 
seriously  daina|:;ed  large  (luantities  of  even  the  soundest  hops;  at»ut  an  averaj 

Ninfield. — ^Some  of  the  grounds  here  are  yielding  8  and  lo  cwts,  an  acre ; 

Daliington. — Results  rather  disappointing,  but  here  and  there  growths  are 

Sedlescombe. — A  few  grounds  coming  down  well  with  average  quality ;  otl 
blighted,  and  picked,  as  a  consequence,  before  they  were  matured. 

Whatlington. — Mold  is  prevalent  in  some  grounds,  and  the  wet,  boistero 
done  much  mischief.     The  earlies  are  fair;  later  sorts  good,  bad,  and  indifier 

SURREY  AND   HANTS. 

In  our  August  report  we  remarked  that  Surrey  might  perhaps  grow  ax 
though  the  appearances  were  rather  against  its  doing  so.  It  may  be  safel) 
Surrey  can  not  grow  an  average  crop.  The  blight  has  been  severely  felt  in  many 
cially  those  that  were  not  washed,  and  the  hops  from  these  will  be  short 
exceedingly  variable  quality — ^some  very  good,  almost  as  good,  in  fact,  as  in  ti 
dens,  others  about  as  bad  as  any  that  will  be  put  upon  the  market.  In  wh 
Famham  Town  the  average  growth  is  a  low  one,  and  even  the  celebrated  "  H 
is  not  up  to  the  average  standard.  Many  grounds  were  severely  attacked 
except  where  washing  was  persevered  in  and  done  well,  the  bine  has  assun 
healthy  hue,  showing  that  it  is  blighted.  There  are  hops,  it  is  true,  but  when 
are  found  to  be  turning  black  at  the  strig.  The  sound  and  healthy  gardens  v 
to  12  cwts.  per  acre  of  excellent  quality,  but  the  average  for  the  whole  parish 
be  more  than  6  cwts.  Country  Farnham  will  do  better,  however.  There  the 
tion  of  the  gardens  is  very  fair,  and  in  the  parishes  of  Biostead,  Bentley,  I> 
Frensham  both  the  quantity  and  quality  will  be  good.  The  average  of  the 
should  estimate  at  from  8  to  9  cwts.  per  acre.  Mr.  C.  Lake,  at  Binstead,  1 
and  was  able  to  begin  the  ingathering  at  an  early  date.  In  the  Oxted  distric 
crop  is  not  up  to  the  average.  With  regard  to  Hampshire,  there  are  heavy  g 
Alton,  Petersfield,  and  Odiham,  and  the  general  quality  will  be  good,  though 
will  be  affected  as  a  result  of  the  browning  which  a  lot  of  the  hops  sustaine* 
Winchfield,  Froyle,  Kingsley,  and  Crondall  will  not  equal  last  year's  prod 
quality,  on  the  whole,  will  be  excellent. 

WORCESTERSHIRE  AND   HEREFORDSHIRE, 

These  districts  have  been  severely  smitten  with  vermin ;  but  the  majority  1 
have  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  attack  by  systematic  washing,  and  the  resuli 
tions  is  seen  in  large  growths  of  sound,  bright  hops.  Some,  however,  have  nc 
in  such  cases  the  blight  is  about  as  bad  as  we  have  ever  seen  it,  many  gardei 
sorry  spectacle.  Mold,  also,  has  this  year  been  very  troublesome — certainly 
usual,  though  it  has  been  kept  in  check  at  most  places  by  sulphuring.     In 
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t  will  be  a  good  proportion  of  sound,  bright,  well-grown  hops  at  Leigh  Linton 
renbnry  (notablj  from  the  Eardiston  plantations),  Ledbury,  Bosbuiy,  etc.,  and  a 
>  at  Knighton-on-Teme  and  Qifton-on-Teme.  Two-thirds  of  a  crop  seems  to  be 
neial  estimate  right  through.  In  the  Hereford  district  such  parishes  as  Weston 
tmbridge,  Woodmanton,  Leominster,  Kingsland,  Bishop's  Froome,  and  Endale 
mise  quite  if  not  more  than  an  average  crop,  and  generally  of  excellent  quality, 
owever,  the  blight  was  so  heavy  that  washing  failed  to  keep  it  under,  and  in 
:es  the  hops  will  be  very  poor  in  quality,  and  perhaps  not  worth  picking.  Mold 
le  serious  mischief,  and  it  has  been  running  very  fast  during  the  past  fortnight, 
'ereford  the  damage  from  both  blight  and  mold  has  spoiled  a  large  proportion  of 
Icking  in  Worcester  and  Hereford  did  not  become  general  undl  Monday  last. 

LATIST  AND  ADDITIONAL  NOTES. 

>leased  to  find  that  the  hops  are  keeping  well  on  the  whole,  and  that,  though  the 
bort  of  the  estimates  formed  by  the  growers  themselves,  the  general  quality  is 

0  be  very  fair.    The  following  additional  notes  will  be  read  with  interest : 

ng  (Mid  Kent)  Mr.  T.  Phillips  is  likely  to  have  a  big  yield ;  he  has  got  quite  a 
r  pickers  at  work.  The  Messrs.  Chambers,  of  Yalding,  the  Fairleighs,  and  other 
did  Kent  are  favored  growers.  Mr.  A.  Thlrkell,  at  Paddock  Wood,  has  already 
large  quantity  of  fine  quality  hops.  In  the  Marden  district  of  the  Weald  one  or 
look  like  averaging  not  fitf  short  of  a  ton  per  acre.  At  Headcom  (Weald)  some 
averaging  12  to  14  cwts.,  others  only  4  cwts.  At  Goudhurst  (also  in  the  Weald) 
growths  are  heavy.  Around  Maidstone  the  results  fail  to  come  up  to  estimates  *, 
Dg  applies  to  the  parish  oi  Hinzhill  (Ashford  district),  though  the  quality  on  the 
ellent.  The  Goldingi  in  East  and  Mid  Kent  are  improving  very  much.  In  two 
le  best  grounds  in  the  neighborhood  of  Canterbury  the  Bramlings  are  averaging 

acre  of  fine  quality.  Mr.  Cooper's  crops  at  Harbledown,  as  £eu-  as  the  picking 
Kve  averaged  about  10  cwts.  Mr.  Petley*s  Bramling  growth  from  the  Wingham 
Mi.  G.  Whiteman's  at  Tyler  Hill  (Canterbury),  will,  we  should  thmk,  be  hard 
fhere.    At  Sevington,  In  the  Ashford  district,  the  estimated  3rield  is  not  being 

the  quality  is  superb.  The  latest  indications  with  regard  to  the  crop  of  the 
Goldings  and  Weald  of  Kent  and  Sussex  Colgates  are  more  favorable ;  of  both 

1  now  likely  to  be  a  good  growth,  the  wanner  weather  that  set  in  on  Saturday 
r  benefit 

!•  been  a  decided  Improvement  in  the  crop  in  the  Worcester  district  since  last 
warm  weather  and  hot  sunshhie  have  put  a  great  deal  of  condition  into  the  hops, 
the  late  sorts  to  develop  finely.  There  is  now  every  probability,  with  a  contin- 
araUe  weather,  of  the  Worcester  district  growing  a  crop  equal  in  quantity  to  that 
md  consisting  of  a  large  proportion  of  first-rate  quality. 

Nxw  Hots. 

pocket  oi  this  year's  Worcester  hops  passed  the  public  scales  on  Friday,  the  12th 
By  were  grown  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Taylor,  of  Showle  Court,  Ledbuiy,  and  purchased 
Edward  Webb  ft  Sons,  hop  and  seed  merchants,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  who 

Mr.  Benjamin  Elwell,  of  the  Delph  Brewery,  Brierley  Hill,  at  ;f  10  per  cwt 
ake,  of  Binsted,  for  the  fourth  year  in  succession,  sent  to  market  the  first  pocket 
hops  of  the  year's  growth.    It  was  consigned  to  Messrs.  Hook  &  Graham,  hop 
[|gh  street.  Borough,  who  sold  it  to  Mr.  C  H.  Kiln,  hop  merchant,  Woking,  and 
orwarded  by  hun  to  Mr.  Walter  KUl,  Bell  Vale  Brewery,  Haslemere. 

podwt  of  new  Hereford  hops  was  weighed  over  the  public  scales  at  Hereford 
E  by  the  grower,  Mr.  Sam.  Smith,  of  Woodmanton,  and  sold  to  Messrs.  Charles 
Son,  the  Hereford  Brewery,  at  ;£lo  lor.  per  cwt.  The  hops  are  of  the  descrip- 
la  Early  Goldingi;  the  quality  was  very  good. 
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Hop  AdtBAGK  in  Engiand. 

The  following  table  shows  the  acreage  under  hops  in  England^  as  retur 
ID  the  years  1S90,  1891,  and  1892: 


Counties. 


1890. 


Berks 

Gloucester.. 

Hanu 

Hereford.... 

Kent 

Notu 

Salop 

Suffolk 

Surrey. „ 

Sussex 

Worcester... 


TotaL.. 


Acrtt. 

XX 

•xi 

•6,077 

33.S«5 

»4 

•98 

•«s 

«.874 

6,787 


•53#96« 


( 


•  These  acreages  do  not  agree  with  those  given  in  the  agricultural  returns  of  1890,  owin 
county  of  Gloucester  and  4  acres  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  having  been  originally  returned  iJ 
letunis  for  parts  of  the  counties  of  Hereford,  Salop,  and  Worcester  having  been  originally 
instead  of  statute  acres,  causing  a  reduction  of  44a  acres  in  Hereford,  xa  in  Salop,  and  z^  i 


THE   COMINO  TREE   OF  COLOMBIA. 

REPORT  BV  VICE-CONSUL   SANTA  MARIA,  OF  MEDELLTh 

By  parcel  post  I  forward  a  small  box  made  of  "comino  ci 
taining  seeds  of  this  beautiful  tree,  which,  I  presume,  does  not 
United  States. 

This  tree,  called  "comino,**  produces  an  excellent  wood  fo 
cabinetmakers  and  contains  some  exceptional  properties,  not  or 
class  furniture,  but  for  building  purposes.  The  common  kinc 
is  very  much  appreciated  for  house-building,  its  merit  being  tha 
feet  proof  against  all  wood-destroying  insects  so  prevalent  in 
Colombia.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  all  kinds  of  timber  use 
ing  purposes  in  this  country  are  assailed  and  destroyed  within  i 
of  time  by  insects  called  *'comejen,**  a  winged  insect;  and  a 
of  common  timber  is  fought  shy  of  by  all  purchasers  of  prope 
property  built  of  comino  timber  will  stand  strong  and  unchang 
and  is  unaffected  by  either  insects,  water,  soil,  or  climate. 

There  is  another  kind  of  comino  wood  having  the  same  { 
above  described,  but  commanding  a  very  high  price  and  use< 
veneering  purposes.  It  is  of  a  beautiful  dark  and  light  undulat; 
a  yellowish  tortoise-shell  appearance,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  smal 
with  the  seed.  High-class  furniture  veneered  with  this  kind 
called  here  "comino  crespo,"  presents  a  magnificent  appear 
bringing  a  high  price  if  well  worked  and  properly  finished. 
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ree  is  es])ecially  grown  in  the  department  of  Antioquia,  and  also 
i  handsome  ornament  to  a  country  place.  You  will  likewise  find 
box  of  seed  some  leaves  which  I  have  picked  from  some  plants  in 
y  home. 

>mino  above  described  can  be  successfully  cultivated  at  a  tempera- 
tween  i8°  and  20°  C.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  if  it  can  be  cul- 
d  acclimated  in  the  United  States  this  beautiful  and  wonderful 
be  a  great  and  an  important  acquisition  to  the  American  wood- 

illy  developed  tree  of  comino  can  yield  four  hundred  pieces,  as 
Pwo  hundred  boards  9  feet  long,  10  inches  wide,  by  i  inch  thick, 
>f  them  can  be  sold  fox  $1.20;  two  hundred  girders  9  feet  long,  4 
ie,  by  2  inches  thick,  and  each  is  sold  for  |i.  Besides,  the  branches 
5  are  utilized  for  small  columns  for  windows  and  for  other  purposes, 
)Ty  thin  or  exiguous  ones  for  fuel,  although  it  burns  very  badly, 
great  deal  of  smoke. 

»mino  tree  is  not  the  Sandalo  ciirino  of  Ceylon,  Brazil,  and  China, 
ired  by  some. 

LUCIANO  SANTA  MARIA, 

Vtce-CansuL 
D  States  Consulate, 

MedeUin^  August  16^  i8g2. 


BUTTER-MAKINQ   IN   FINISTERE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  DUPUf,  OF  NANTES, 

\  a  recent  visit  to  Morlaix  I  visited  the  several  fectories  where 
lanufactured,  and  submit  the  following  report  as  of  possible  inter- 
srican  butter-makers. 

rlaix  the  butter  industry  is  very  important,  the  total  yearly  exporta- 
nting  to  13,000,000  francs.  Six  houses  are  engaged  in  this  industry 
t  butter  to  England,  Norway  and  Sweden,  the  East  and  West 
d  to  South  America.     The  butter  for  these  markets  is  not  manu- 

Morlaix.  It  is  purchased  in  small  or  large  quantities  from  farmers 
[le  country  and  is  sent  to  Morlaix  in  large  willow  baskets  con- 
out  200  pounds  each.  All  qualities  of  butter  are  accepted.  At 
victories  the  butter  is  emptied  into  large  kneading  troughs,  where 
d,  and  then  worked  over  by  hand  with  very  large  wooden  spoons 
hat  special  purpose.  It  is  next  forced  through  the  fluted  rollers  of 
g  mill  worked  by  steam  power.  These  two  operations  serve  to 
atever  milk  or  water  remains  in  the  butter,  a  very  important  point 
sservation.     Up  to  this  point  all  the  butter  for  exportation  is 

the  same  manner. 

»t  grade,  which  is  shipped  to  England,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  to 
nties  of  France,  is,  after  being  washed  (which  is  done  only  when 
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necessity  requires,  as  it  is  not  advantageous  for  the  preserv; 
butter),  worked  on  a  circular  table  with  fluted  rollers  identical 
in  American  creameries.  Steam  power  is  employed  to  move  the 
the  same  table  the  salting  and  coloring  is  done  during  the  manipul 
grade  of  butter  receives  from  5  to  6  per  cent  of  salt,  and  the  c< 
of  a  light  gilt.  The  butter  is  packed  in  earthen  jars  containing 
60  pounds  of  butter,  according  to  size ;  white  tissue  paper  is 
butter  and  salt  spread  over  the  paper ;  the  jar  is  covered  with  s 
and  hoops  of  straw  put  around  it  to  prevent  breakage ;  it  is  tl: 
shipment.  This  butter  is  excellent  for  kitchen  and  pastry  use,  2 
keep  well  for  from  six  to  eight  months. 

The  butter  exported  to  South  America,  most  especially  to  I 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  is  of  an  inferior  grade.  After  pas 
the  kneading  mill  it  is  worked,  salted,  and  colored  on  the  san 
with  the  same  rollers  as  the  pastry  butter,  with  this  difference  : 
washed  ;  (2)  it  is  salted  at  the  rate  of  from  12  to  13  per  cen 
salts  at  the  rate  of  18  per  cent);  (3)  it  is  highly  colored.  Th) 
to  Brazil  is  of  a  better  quality  than  that  shipped  to  Guadeloupe  £ 
West  India  Islands.  It  is  of  a  deep  orange  color,  while  the  p 
is  colored  a  shade  of  red  resembling  very  nearly  the  color  of  a 
and  is  sold  to  the  negroes,  who  prefer  it  on  account  of  its  red 
butter  is  packed  in  kegs  made  of  American  black  oak  holdi 
pounds.  Strong  white  tissue  paper  is  put  over  the  butter,  inst€ 
and  a  layer  of  salt  is  spread  over  the  paper,  the  bottom  of  tl 
similarly  arranged  before  packing  the  butter.  The  keg  is  ther 
ready  for  shipment.  The  butter  so  prepared  keeps  well  for 
twelve  months. 

In  all  cases  the  matter  used  in  coloring  is  a  vegetable  subs 
"roucou,"  imported  in  the  form  of  paste  from  Cayenne  ai 
Indies,  and  each  manufacturer  prepares  it  as  he  chooses.  This 
done  by  mixing  the  paste  with  olive  oil  and  adding  saffron 
quantity  to  obtain  the  right  color.  In  all  cases  the  salt  used  is  p 
salt,  the  use  of  which  is  said  to  be  important  for  the  preservation  ( 

The  house  of  Victor  Cannes,  at  Morlaix,  asserts  that  of  la 
lost  much  of  their  trade  with  Guadeloupe  through  American  firn 
say,  furnish  butter  to  that  country  at  such  a  low  figure  that  Moi 
compete  with  them.  This  firm,  besides  preparing  butter  for 
manufactures  a  very  fine  quality  of  table  butter  for  home  const 
is  made  in  a  regular  creamery,  the  apparatus  employed  being 
system,  known  as  the  centrifugal  power,  for  producing  cream,  ai 
ceived  a  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889.  Steam  p 
in  this  creamery.  The  milk  is  purchased  at  the  rate  of  3  cen 
and  after  all  the  cream  is  extracted  from  it  a  certain  quantity  o: 
returned  to  the  farmer  and  the  remainder  sold  at  the  rate  of  i  ce: 
thereby  enabling  the  manufacturer  to  sell  the  creamery  butter 
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This  butter  is  sold  at  Morlaix,  but  is  sent  particularly  to  Paris 
irge  cities  in  baskets  containing  from  5  to  20  pounds  in  pound 
ind  cakes.  It  is  but  lightly  salted,  straw  color,  and  of  delicious 
nring  to  the  process  by  which  it  is  made,  does  not  keep  long,  and 

efore  be  exported. 

H.  DE  SALLIER  DUPIN, 

CansuL 
States  Consulate. 

Nantes^  September  16,  i8g2. 


THE  WORLD'S  SUGAR  CROP  OF  1892. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  MASON,  OF  FRANKFORT, 

ared  during  the  prolonged  drought  which  prevailed  in  Germany 
tast  sunmier  that  the  lack  of  moisture  might  seriously  affect  the 
t  sugar  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  France  and  Austria.  It 
liowever — and  particularly  was  this  true  in  Germany — that,  while 
re  smaller  and  the  amount  of  juice  which  they  contained  pro- 
less  than  during  the  previous  year,  it  was  relatively  more  con- 
sweet,  so  that  the  amount  of  saccharine  matter  remained  about 

3  are  now  gathered  and  the  crop  worked  up  to  a  point  which 
sis  for  accurate  estimates  of  the  total  sugar  crop  of  the  year, 
koned  from  the  beginning  of  September,  1892,  until  the  end  of 
3,  as  follows: 


Countiy. 

x890-'9i. 

i89x->. 

x89>-'93. 



Tons. 

778,473 
^.037 
544, «6a 
•05.623 
61,307 
8o,ooo 

Timt, 
X, 198, 156 
786,566 

650,377 
560,000 
«8o,377 

37,4S« 
78,000 

Tont. 
X, •00,000 
750,000 
6s5,ooo 
480,000 
900,000 
65,000 
80,000 

- "" 

^ 

3,«95,S67 

3,490,937 

3,400,000 

1  European  beet-sugar  crop  will  be,  therefore,  according  to  this 
,000  tons  less  than  that  of  last  year  and  295,000  tons  less  than 
of  i89o-'9i.  Unless  there  should  be  a  corresponding  increase 
ir  to  meet  this  deficit,  the  outlook  would  seem  to  promise  higher 
\  sugar  market.  A  careful  estimate  recently  made  and  published 
rg,  the  center  of  the  German  sugar  industry,  puts  the  cane-sugar 
present  year,  including  all  countries  except  India  and  Australia, 
>  tons,  against  3,795,000  tons  for  i89i--'92  and  2,529,536  tons 
^n  of  i890-'9i.  There  is  therefore  by  this  calculation,  in  which 
put  down  for  225,000  tons,  not  only  no  increase,  but  a  net  de- 
147 9- 
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crease  of  35*500  tons  as  compared  with  the  same  sugar  proda 
vious  year,  and  there  remains  an  aggregate  supply  of  both  I 

sugar  as  follows : 


DescripUon. 

x890-'9i. 

1891 

Beet  sogar  (Europe)...... 

^.......^.... 

•,Sa9.53« 

Ti 
3*« 

Total 

6,M5,i<H 

6.9C 

This  is  a  deficit  of  125,427  tons  in  comparison  with  thecrc 
There  still  remains  one  unknown  quantity  to  meet  the  foregoii 
that  is  the  beet-sugar  product  of  the  United  States  for  the  cur 
statistics  for  which  are  not  yet  arailable  at  this  distance.  If  t 
our  home -beet-sugar  product  this  year  is  equal  to  125,000  ton 
total  sugar  supply  for  the  current  season  will  be  substantially 
that  of  the  preceding  year. 

FRANK  H.  M. 
Gmsu 
United  States  CoNStJiATE-GBNERAL, 

Frankfort^  November  2O9  i8g2. 


AFFAIRS  IN   TUXPAN. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  DRAYTON, 

In  this  report  of  the  third  quarter  ended  September  30,  il 
state  that,  notwithstanding  the  depression  in  business,  thet 
this  quarter  amounted  to  $353,597.09,  showing  an  increase  of  J 
compared  with  the  preceding  quarter.  There  is  more  produc 
European  markets  than  formerly,  and  also  more  imports  from  tl 
the  difference  in  exchange  making  both  purchases  and  freights 
from  the  United  States. 

Merchants  say  that  they  would  rather  purchase  goods  in  tfie 
but  that,  exchange  being  unsettled  and  at  a  premium  of  1.5  p 
that  in  Europe  is  only  1.3  per  cent,  making  a  difference  of 
freight  also  being  less  according  to  exchange,  they  are  foro 
European  markets  until  the  exchange  question  is  decided  and  t 
determined. 

The  past  season  has  been  very  hot  and  dry,  causing  a  great 
ness  in  the  surrounding  country,  also  a  shortening  in  the  crops 
Corn  and  all  vegetables  are  very  high  and  will  continue  to  be 
six  months.  The  rains  which  have  come  were  too  late  to  be  of 
the  present  crop. 

JOHN  DRA1 

United  States  Consxilate, 

Tuxpan^  October  28^  i8g2. 
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TRADE  OF  BARBADOa 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  DJMMICK. 


3ado8  the  year  1891  W9&  eventftil.    A  drought  that  prevailed  dur- 
r  fart  iA  the  year  h^d  a  fi^rioiis  eSect  on  the  young  crop  of  sugar 
nentually  caused  it  to  fidl  far  below  the  average  in  quantity,  as 
i  in  the  statistics  of  this  report. 
»unt  of  exports  for  1891  was  the  smallest  that  had  been  made  for 

Later  in  the  year  an  insect  known  as  the  ''  shot-borer"  ap* 
ng  the  canes  with  the  most  disastrous  results.  Everything  pos- 
3ne  by  the  planters  to  prevent  the  spread  of  and  to  eradicate 
;  with  little  satisfaction,  and,  though  not  as  badly  as  formerly,  the 
11  suffering. 

ily  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  that  the  legislature  of  the 
yed  to  awaken  to  the  meaning  of  section  3  of  the  McKinley  bill, 
«  that  it  might  reler  to  them.  They  became  inarmed  and  took 
ure  the  United  States  of  their  commercial  good  will.  Their 
led  to  action  on  the  put  of  the  other  West  India  colonies. 
Barbados  adopted  a  new  tariff,  which  is,  when  compared  with  the 
\  at  least  a  slight  degree,  made  beneficial  to  the  United  States. 
Iter  portion  of  the  imports  came  from  the  United  States,  while 
ts  more  than  one-half  went  to  the  United  States. 
>mit  of  tonnage  in  navigation  in  1891  was  slightly  less  than  in 
ig  year,  but,  on  the  whole,  trade  seems  to  be  slowly  turning 
United  States.  In  the  tonnage  list  no  account  is  taken  of  ships 
lere  for  orders  only.  If  this  tonnage  were  reckoned,  the  aggre- 
be  more  than  double  what  it  now  comes  to,  and  the  American 
at  this  port  would  swell  to  fully  ten  times  its  present  size, 
n  goods  are  winning  their  way  here  in  the  hardwsure  line.  Car- 
?ariy  all  of  American  manufiaucture,  and  household  furniture  also 
»ming  into  use. 

iespeople  in  the  United  States  are  continually  sending  letters  here 
rmation  which  can  not  be  given  from  this  office  without  turning 
leral  information  bureau.  Many  of  them  seem  to  hold  the  opin- 
Govemment  has  put  consuls  at  foreign  posts,  not  as  the  servants 
rament,  but  as  directly  the  servants  and  special  property  of  each 
.merican  manufacturer  and  trader.  While  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
is,  of  course,  a  pleasure  to  answer  polite  requests  to  furnish  special 
that  can  not  be  otherwise  obtained.  But  many  of  these  letters 
orders  to  study  certain  business  markets  and  supply  '' directory  " 

This  class  of  letters  can  not  be  answered.  It  seems  to  me 
d  be  of  great  advantage  to  our  advertisers  in  these  West  Indian 
they  were  to  name  plainly  their  prices  and  terms;  all  English 
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firms  dealing  here  do  so,  and  our  people  are  at  a  disadvan 
their  would-be  purchasers  in  doubt  until,  immediate  demand 
live,  the  trade  naturally  falls  to  the  English  market.     The 
send  for  information ;  it  must  come  to  them,  and  in  time. 

TabU  showing  the  difference  in  duties  as  imposed  by  the  trade  acts  of  Bar 

i8git  respectively. 


Articles. 


Act  of  1889. 


Bread 

Cheese 

Com  meal.. 
Flour 


Lard  and  compounds 

Beef,  salted  and  pickled.... 

Pork 

Bacon 

Mules : 

Valued  at  j^ia  \os,  and  over 

Valued  under  £,xi  xoj 

Git  meal 

Pitch  pine 

Staves 

Animals  for  breeding 

Beef,  including  tongues  (smoked  and  dried).., 

Bottles,  glass 

Bran , 


Bridges- 

Candles 

Docks 

Crucibles  .„ 

Fish  on  ice 

Fishing  apparatus 

Hulls 

India-rubber  goods 

Implements  for  agriculture 

Lamps 

Manure- ...■« 

Marble.- 

Medicinal  extracts 

Paper  of  all  kinds  for  printing,  wrapping,  etc.. 

Photographic  apparatus 

Printers'  ink 

Printers'  presses 

Quicksilver.^..... 

Sewing  machines 

Starch  of  Indian  com «.,.. 

Steam  boilers , 

Sulphur... 

Trees  for  cultivation^ 

Varnish^ 

Watches... 

Watu- pipes.. 

Wire  for  fences *. 


td,  per  100  pounds 

7J.  6</.  per  100  pounds.. 

6^.  per  196  pounds 

4 J.  2^.  per  196  pounds.. 
4J.  -id.  per  100  pounds.. 

5*.  per  100  pounds 

do 

do.„ 


£,r  xoi.  each. 

;Cieach .„ 

^\d.  per  100  pounds 

5*.  per  1,000  superficial  feet. 

6j.  per  i,3oo  pieces 

8  per  cent  ad  valorem 

do 

do.„ 

do 

.do.- 

do.- 

do.„ 

do. 

do.- „ 

do 

do- 

do. 

do.... 

do.«.. „. 

do.- « 

do.- 

do ., 

„ do.... ..„, 

do «, 

do „ 

do- 

do.-. 

do.« 

do.- 

do... «... „, 

..do „ 

do.- „ 

do .« , 

do.- „..., 

do.« ..., 

do.-. 


3^-9^- 
iii^.  p 
^^.^\d 
zx.  xd, 
3s.  9«/. 
I 
I 

x5f .  ea< 
loj.  ea( 
ij^.pe 
3J.  <id. 
3J.  per 
Free. 
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tki  arrwals  and  departuns  of  vessels  at  Barbados  during  iSgo  and  iSgim 
ENTERED. 


Yetf. 

Steamen. 

Sailing  Tessels. 

Total. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Too.. 

. 

357 
3»4 

458,755 
4»a,37i 

«#»o3 
i,oa4 

x6i,4a8 
x46,o8a 

1.460 
«»338 

690,  X83 
588,453 

43 

x6,384 

79 

15.346 

x» 

3X»730 

CLEARED. 



360 
3x4 

463,384 
44a, 37» 

x,io9 
x,a»5 

x6a,695 
147,481 

1,469 
',339 

6a6,o79 
589,853 

46 

ai,ox3 

84 

»5,"4 

X30 

36,997 

rivals  and  departures  of  American  vessels  at  Barbados  during  i8go  andiSgi, 
ENTERED. 


Year. 

Steamen. 

SaUing  vessels. 

Total. 

No. 

Tom. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

7 

a 

xo,896 
4,836 

9* 
96 

99,X3o 
3>,449 

.    99 
98 

39,956 
36,a8s 

5 

5,990 

X 

3,671 

4 

9,3x9 

CLEARED. 


7 

a 

io,8a6 
4,836 

99 

98 

"9,130 
3a, "34 

99 
xoo 

39,956 
47,070 

5 

5,990 

- 

6 

3,104 

1 

7,  "4 

xe  number  and  tonnage  of  steamers  of  each  ncUumality  entered  and  cleared 
at  Barbados  during  i8gi. 

ENTERED. 


rationality. 


With  cargoes. 


No.         Tons. 


In  ballast. 


No.         Tons. 


Total. 


No.         Tons. 


990 

I 


409,621 

1,90a 

699 


97,985 
a,  934 


311 


436,906 

4,836 

699 


999 


419, X59 


30,9x9 


314 


44a, 37« 


CLEARED. 


- 

971 

1 

1 

386,44a 

a,  934 

699 

40 

1 

50,464 
1,909 

311 

9 

X 

436,906 

4,836 

699 

•73 

390,005 

4« 

S«,366 

3*4 

44«*37t 
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TMi  showing'  M/  mtm^  and  tmnagt of  saiHmg  vemhof  etuk 
ckand  at  Barkadat  dmring  i8gi* 


J 

hSt  AASkJ 

ki#. 

NadonaUtj. 

WidiGaifDes. 

InbaUaat. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

British « — .^ 

American 

768 
«3 

•7 
S 

33 

67,7xa 

•5,«»6 

11,699 

7«7 

1,671 

•.5«» 

S«S 

a,x70 

678 

449 

68 

«3 
6 

X 

t 
1 

z 

z 
t 

19,176 

6,«3 

5,i«« 

.^. 

4f» 

453 

375 
•3 

Swedish 

Dutch - ., 

ft«ch- „ „ 

German.. 

Danish 

ItaUan« 

Aastriaa.^ 

Total 

984 

M3.397 

90 

3«»as 

CLEARED. 


Britbh. 

American. 

Norw^;ian..M 

Swadish 

Dutch 

French^ 

Venezuelan.... 

German 

Danish. 

Italian... 


Total.. 


73« 
01 
«3 

35 

4 


855 


67,90a 
7»S37 

X.767 

•f«44 

"7 

453 

»«4 


«oi.537 


170 


18,899 

zs,za| 

9»69S 

7«7 

886 

•sr 

s,688 
678 


45.944 


Table  showing  ike  general  commerce  of  Barbados  during  iBqo  and 


Year. 

Trade  with  the  United  Sutei. 

Total 

Imports. 

Exports. 

impMts. 

1890... 

189' 

>«!  047,020. 10 
1,834,025.02 

>3»s8o,347-4a 
«. asa. 755. «6 

*5. 739, 873- 58 
5,ia4,56i.68 

Decrease 

212,995.08 

«.3«*.599-a6 

605,3x1.90 

Table  showing  the  amount  of  each  article  exported  to  the  United  States  du 


Articles. 


Drugs 

Empty  packages.. 

Hides„ 

Molasses 

Nutmegs 


AmouDt. 


|i6. 20 

97-49 
ai8.94 

575,647- 7» 
47-43 


Articles. 


Sugar 

Tamarinds... 

Totals 
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f  M#  rtvmm  amd  expmdUmre  0/  th€  iskmd  §f  BarbtUUt  for  r9go  tmd  iigi» 


Y«v. 

Reranii*. 

Qutons. 

laddeatal. 

Teed. 

^58,780.6. 
478,943- fio 

1334,886:08 
307. 804.  Sa 

$893,660.70 
786,748." 

|87x,85«.33 
848,644.7a 

79.837. « 

•7.075.56 

106,9x9.58 

•3,905.61 

Ris  taken  in  189 1  gave  a  total  of  190,000  inhabitants,  or  an  in- 

,000  since  1881.     Of  this  total  16,000  were  whites  and  the  re- 

ored. 

liber  of  baptisms,  marriages,  and  deaths  in  189 1  was  as  follows: 

,769;  marriages,  986;  deaths,  4,794. 

iber  of  persons  committed  to  prison  during  1891  was  as  follows: 


nvtciipiioii. 


9,041 
78 


9,1x9 


t.756 
37 


«»793 


th  of  the  island  during  1891  was  good. 

E.  A.  DIMMICK, 

ComuL 
States  Consulate, 
Barbados,  August  21,  i8g2. 


NEW  CURRENCY  OF  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

ANSMITTED  BY  VICB-CONSUI^GBNRRAL  HAASS,  OF  VIENNA. 

[TkmaiktioiL] 
»iM/  J,  tSg^y  fixing  the  '^JCrohnmwShrung**  {currency  of  the  crown  cohC^, 

.  In  place  of  the  present  oesterreichische  IVdhrung  (Austrian  currency)  there 
Id  currency,  the  unit  of  which  is  the  crown.    The  crown  is  divided  into  100 

^e  standard  weight  for  the  coin  is  the  kilogram,  with  its  decimal  divisions,  as  it 

nlgated  by  the  law  of  July  23, 187 1,  as  the  general  weight 

tie  gold  coins  of  the  country  are  minted  in  the  alloy  of  9  of  gold  and  I  of 

kilogram  of  minting  gold  will  make  2,952  crowns;  hence  I  kilogram  of  fine 

11  make  3,280  crowns. 

r  gold  coins  of  the  country  there  are  coined  (i)  20-crown  pieces  and  (2)  lo-crown 

ilogram  of  minting  gold  will  be  coined  147.6  20-crown  pieces  and  295.2  10- 

hence  l  kilogram  of  fine  gold  will  make  164  20-crown  pieces  and  328  10- 

A  20-crown  piece  will  therefore  weigh  6.775067  grams  and  contain  6.09756 

;oId;  a  lo-crown  piece  will  weigh  3.3875338  grams  and  contain  3.04878  grams 
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Art.  5.  These  gold  coins  will  have  the  bust  of  Francis  Joseph  on  the  fa 
perial  eagle,  with  the  figure  10  or  20,  respectively,  and  the  year  of  their  beinj 
reverse  side.  The  inscription,  in  proper  abbreviation,  will  be:  "Frandscus 
G.  Imperator  Austri?e,  Rex  Bohemise,  Galiciae,  lUyriae,  etc.,  et  Apostolicus  R 

The  edge  will  be  smooth,  and  that  of  the  20-crown  pieces  will  contain  in  su 
words  '*  Viribiis  unitis."     The  edge  of  the  lo-crown  pieces  will  have  sunken  ( 

The  inner  border  consists  on  both  sides  of  a  flat  bar,  the  inner  circuit  of  i 
circle  of  beads  (bead  close  to  bead).  The  20-crown  gold  coins  will  be  21 
diameter,  and  the  lo-crown  pieces  will  be  1 9  millimeters  in  diameter. 

Art.  6.  The  process  of  coinage  shall  be  such  as  to  insure  the  perfect  c 
coins  in  regard  to  standard  and  weight.  In  so  far  as  there  can  not  be  obtain 
actness  of  ihe  single  coin,  the  utmost  deviation,  more  or  less,  which  is  per 
exceed  0.002  of  the  raw  weight  and  o.ooi  of  the  standard  weight 

Art.  7.  The  weight  of  the  20-crown  piece  is  fixed  at  6.74  grams,  and 
crown  piece  at  3.37  grams. 

Gold  coins  which  by  common  circulation  have  not  been  lessened  below  t 
be  a  legal  tender  at  all  the  offices  of  the  fiscus  and  the  State  and  in  priv 
However,  gold  coins  which,  in  consequence  of  long  circulation  and  wearing  i 
much  in  weight  as  not  to  reach  the  standard  weight  will  be  withdrawn  fix>n 
the  State  for  the  purpose  of  remelting.  For  this  purpose  such  wom-oflT  gold 
taken  at  their  fuU  nominal  value  by  all  the  pay  offices  of  the  State  and  by  c 
offices  and  are,  by  way  of  the  imperial  royal  central  pay  office  of  the  State  s 
delivered  to  the  imperial  royal  chief  mint  office  at  Vienna.  Coins  which  liavi 
in  their  weight  otherwise  than  by  common  circulation  will  be  taken  by  the  pi 
State  and  other  ])ublic  offices,  after  deducting  the  loss  of  their  intrinsic  value, 
of  being  recoined  in  the  above  manner. 

Art.  8.  The  stamping  of  the  gold  coins  of  the  country  is  done  on  accoux 
Twenty- crown  pieces  will  also  be  coined  on  account  of  private  persons,  that  i 
perial  royal  mint  office  is  not  employed  by  the  State.  The  stamping  dues  f< 
private  account  will  be  fixed  by  ordinance,  but  the  maximum  for  ao-crown  i 
exceed  0.3  per  cent  of  the  value. 

Art.   9.  Besides  the  above-named  gold  coins  of  the  country,  Austrian 
hitherto,  be  stamped  as  commercial  coins,  i.  e.j  81^^  pieces  out  of  one  **' 
(0.280668  kilogram)  of  fine  gold  with  a  standard  of  23  caraU  (0.986^),     TI 
8  and  4  florins,  introduced  by  the  law  of  March  9, 1870,  will  not  be  coined  anj 

Art.  10.  The  silver  coins  of  the  country  at  2,  I,  and  one-fourth  of  1 
reichischer  Wdhrung)^  as  stamped  according  to  the  imperial  patent  of  Septemb< 
for  the  present  remain  in  circulation.  Silver  coins  of  the  oesterreukUehe  P 
trian  currency)  of  the  country  are  no  more  to  be  stamped,  except  of  those  qua 
which  are  already  in  the  possession  of  the  financial  administration  or  have  be 
the  latter  for  coining  purposes.  As  long  as  the  said  silver  coins  of  the  countr 
drawn  from  circulation  they  are  to  be  taken  by  the  pay  offices  of  the  State  at 
pay  offices  and  by  private  pereons  in  payment  for  all  payments  that  are  legally 
the  crown  currency  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  be  calculated  as  follow: 
piece:^^.  kronen  (crowns) ;  1 -florin  piecex=2  kronen;  quarter-florin  piece==:5c 

Art.  1 1 .  Besides  the  gold  coins  of  the  country,  there  will  next  be  coinec 
coins  of  the  crown  currency :  (i)  Silver  coins,  i-crown  pieces;  (2)  nickel  coin 
pieces  and  {d)  10- heller  pieces;  (3)  bronze  coins,  (a)  i-heller  pieces  and  (6) 

Art.  12.  The  i-crown  pieces  will  be  stamped  from  an  alloy  of  0.835  ^^  ^ 
of  copper.  Out  of  1  kilogram  of  standard  silver  there  will  be  coined  two  ho 
pieces;  hence  the  i -crown  pieces  will  have  the  weight  of  5  grams.  At  tlie 
crown  pieces  must  be  given  the  standard  weight  and  the  standard  alloy.  Inst 
exactness  can  not  be  obtained  with  single  pieces,  a  deviation,  more  or  less,  is  p 
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:oeed  tkree  ooe-tltom«>dlhi  of  tbe  standard  alloj  and  ten  one-thoiiMndths  of 

weight 

.  The  i-crown  pieces  will  hare  on  the  hce  the  bust  of  Francis  Joseph  and  on 
side  tbe  imperial  crown  and  the  year  of  the  coining.  The  legend,  in  proper 
,  ia  to  be:  "Frandacos  Joaephns  I.  D.  G.  Imperator  Anstriae,  Rex  Bohemise, 
Tise,  etc,  el  ApostoUcns  Rex  Hongarise."  The  edge  of  the  i-crown  piece  will 
Bd  contain  in  sonken  lettem  the  motto  '<  Yiribns  ttnitia."  The  diameter  of  the 
9e  will  be  23  miUimetets. 

The  coining  of  tbe  i-crown  pieces  will  be  perfionned  only  on  account  of  the 
re  are  to  be  coined  i-crown  pieces  to  the  valne  of  lAOfiOOfiOO  crowns.  By  way 
I  the  tenna  will  be  fixed  at  which  the  stamping  and  issuing  of  the  i-crown  pieces 
ice. 

The  nickel  coins  will  be  stamped  out  of  pore  nickeL  Oat  of  I  kilogram  of 
will  be  stamped  two  huidred  and  fifty  20-heller  pieces  or  three  hundred  and 
lo-heller  pieces.  The  fiK:e  of  the  nickel  coin  will  have  the  inqierial  eagle;  the 
will  show  the  yalne  of  the  coin  and  the  year  of  the  coinage.  The  edge  will  be 
e  diameter  of  the  20-heller  pieces  will  be  21  millimeters  and  that  of  the  lo-heller 
e  19  millimetefB. 

The  stamping  of  nickel  coins  will  take  place  only  on  aocoont  of  the  State. 

are  to  be  coined  op  to  the  Taloe  of  42,000,000  crowns. 

being  issaed  the  silver  coins  of  20^  10,  and  5  krentsers  will  be  withdrawn  finom 

xf  ordinance  the  terms  of  coinage  and  issne  of  these  coins  will  be  fixed  and  also 
withdrawal  ftam  drcolatioQ  of  the  small  silver  coins  of  oisUrreichischi  WAkrung 
irrency). 

The  bronze  coins  will  be  stamped  oat  of  an  alloy  of  ninety-fire  parts  of  copper, 
tin,  and  one  part  of  sine  There  are  to  be  coined  oot  of  i  kilogram  of  that 
ee  handred  pieces  at  2  hellers  and  (2)  six  faandred  pieces  at  i  heller.  The  fiure 
«  coins  bean  the  imperial  eagle;  the  rererse  side  contains  the  value  of  the  coin 

of  its  coinage.  The  edge  will  be  smooth.  The  diameter  of  these  coins  is  fixed 
^  millimeterB,  respectively. 

The  coining  of  the  broose  coins  takes  place  only  on  account  of  the  State,  and 
iier  not  exceed  the  value  of  18,200,000  crowns.    They  must  be  issued  only  on 
ral  of  the  copper  coins  at  4  krentsers,  i  kreutser,  and  half  a  kreutzer  of  oesttr- 
^iknmg, 
i  ordinance  the  terms  of  the  coinage  and  issne  of  these  coins  will  be  fixed,  and 

the  withdrawal  from  circulation  the  copper  coins  of  oest^rreickisehe  fVdkrung, 

The  I-crown  pieces,  and  also  the  nickel  and  bronze  coins,  will  be  taken  in 
xxding  to  their  nominal  value  by  all  the  pay  offices  of  the  State  and  by  the 
pay  offices,  that  is  to  say,  the  i -crown  pieces  to  an  unlimited  amount,  the  nickel 
»ins  iq>  to  the  amount  of  10  crowns.  Besides,  they  are  to  be  taken  by  way  of 
rticles  4  and  10)  and  by  all  the  pay  offices  acting  as  pay  offices  of  exchange  on 
yy  way  of  ordinance.    In  regard  to  private  transactions,  it  is  decreed  that  nobody 

take  in  payment  i -crown  pieces  to  a  laiger  amount  than  50  crowns,  nickel  coins 
mount  than  10  crowns,  and  bronze  coins  to  a  latter  amount  than  I  crown. 
.  Article  19  does  not  include  coins  that  are  perforated  or  have  become  lessened  in 
rwise  than  by  common  circulation,  nor  does  it  apply  to  counterfeit  coins.  If 
oins  are  presemed  to  the  pay  offices  of  the  State  or  other  public  pay  offices,  they 
o  be  withdrawn  from  circulation,  without  any  indemnification  whatever,  and  are 
ed  to  the  imperial  royal  chief  mint  office  at  Vienna.  Coins  which  are  perforated 
ome  lessened  in  weight  otherwise  than  by  common  circulation,  and  which  are 
the  pay  offices  of  the  State  or  other  public  pay  offices,  are  to  be  marked  so  as  to 
from  legal  drcnlation.    SihreryOickel,  and  bronze  coins  which,  by  reason  of  dr- 
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culation  and  wear,  have  lost  considerable  in  weight  or  discemibility  will  be  tai 
or  for  exchange  by  all  public  pay  offices, but  are  to  be  withdrawn  from  circulat 
of  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  recoinage. 

Art.  21.  The  silver  and  copper  coins  oi  oesterreiehiscke  W&hruf^  stampec 
with  the  imperial  patent  of  September  19,  1857;  imperial  ordinance  of  Octi 
law  of  July  I,  1868;  law  of  March  30,  1872;  law  of  April  16,  1878;  law  c 
1881 ;  law  of  March  lo,  1885;  and  the  law  of  June  10,  1891,  are  to  reniaii 
until  their  calling  in  will  be  decreed.  This  decree  will  take  place  in  the  wi 
and  in  connection  with  the  carrying  out  of  this  law.  There  will  also  be  dec 
ordinance  the  Inst  term  for  the  redeeming  of  the  coins  called  in  from  circulal 
offices  of  the  State.  With  the  lapse  of  that  term  all  obligations  of  the  State  I 
coins  will  cease.  Until  then  there  are  to  be  calculated  and  to  be  taken  in  p« 
ing  to  article  lo  of  the  law  of  July  1, 1 868,  the  20-kreutzer  pieces  at  40  hellers, 
pieces  at  20  hellers,  the  5-kreutzer  pieces  at  lo  hellers,  the  copper  coins  of  a 
hellers,  the  i  -kreutzer  pieces  at  2  hellers,  and  half-kreutzer  pieces  at  i  heller. 

Art.  22.  The  so-called  "Levantiner  thaler,"  with  the  picture  of  Empress 
and  the  date  of  the  year  1870,  will  still  be  coined,  in  the  same  manner  as  fom 
mercial  coin,  i.  r.,  12  thalers  out  of  i  Vienna  mark  (0.2S066S  kilogram)  & 
ounces,  6 -grain  {0.8333)  standard. 

Art.  23.  The  paper  money  in  oesterreichische  WShrung  is  to  be  taken 
offices  of  the  State  and  the  other  public  pay  offices,  and  also  by  private  perse 
for  all  payments  which  are  legally  to  be  made  in  the  crown  currency  until  tha 
be  called  in  from  circulation ;  in  such  payments  each  florin,  oesierrHchischer  H 
nominal  value  of  the  paper  money  is  to  be  calculated  equal  to  2  crowns. 

Art.  24.  The  general  introducing  of  the  obligatory  calculating  in  the  c 
together  with  the  settling  of  the  relations  of  the  general  circulation  of  coins  1 
tions  for  the  new  currency  (article  I )  in  regard  to  legal  relations,  as  also  the 
specting  the  silver  coins  of  the  country  at  2  florins,  I  florin,  and  one-fourth  of 
reichischrr  Wahrung^  are  to  remain  in  circulation  according  to  the  present  lai 
the  ordinances  about  the  redemption  of  the  State  bank  notes,  the  regulations  or 
of  the  paper-money  circulation,  and  the  ordinances  on  the  reassumption  ol 
will  be  fixed  by  special  laws.  However,  all  payments  to  be  made  in 
Wdhrung,  be  it  in  hard  cash  or  not,  may,  from  the  time  when  the  present  1 
force,  be  made,  according  to  the  choice  of  the  debtor,  in  gold  coins  of  the  cro 
the  country  in  such  a  manner  that  the  20-crown  piece  will  be  calculated  at  I 
florins,  oesterreichischer  WShrung^  and  the  lo-crown  piece  at  the  value  of  ' 
reichiscker  Wakrung.  The  same  may  be  applied  to  the  I -crown  pieces  and 
bronze  coins  of  the  crown  currency  in  so  far  as  their  being  a  legal  tender  i$ 
1 9  of  this  law ;  they  are  to  be  calculated  in  such  a  manner  that  the  I  -crown  p 
at  50  kreutzers,  the  20-heller  piece  at  10  kreutzers,  the  lo-heller  piece  at  5  k 
heller  piece  at  l  kreutzer,  and  the  i -heller  piece  at  half  a  kreutzer,  oesterrHckiu 

Art.  25.  This  law  will  come  into  force  at  the  same  time  with  the  law  by 
istry  of  the  kingdoms  and  countries  represented  in  the  Reichsrath  will  be 
conclude  a  coin  and  currency  convention  with  the  ministry  of  the  countries  of 
Crown. 

Law  of  August  2^  i8g2^  by  which  the  ministry  of  the  kingdoms  and  countries 

the  Reichsrath  is  empowered  to  conclude  a  coin  and  currency  convention  w\ 

of  the  countries  of  the  Hungarian  Crown. 

The  ministry  of  the  kingdoms  and  countries  represented  in  the  Rcichsrati 

by  the  law  of  December  21,  1867,  concerning  the  aff^airs  common  to  all  the  c 

Austrian  Monarchy  and  the  manner  of  their  being  treated,  to  conclude  with 

the  countries  of  the  Hungarian  Crown  the  foUowing  coin  and  currency  caavez 
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}Ukmtf^  (AmliMui  eamacf),  tke  gold  cawepcy,  die  unit  of  whkik  m  the  craim. 
I  dhided  into  loo  hellesi. 

rhe  stawterd  weigfat  for  te  eofo  k  the  kflognB,  vKh  ils  deefmel  dh^sioiii. 
Ooe  kikgnum  of  atendaid  mint  |^ld^  cnnuMMBd  of  nine-tcBths  of  gold  aad  one* 
>er,  will  make  2,952  crowns,  hence  i  kilogram  of  fine  gold  wiD  make  3,280 

Di  gold  colas  of  Ae  comntiy  tkem  will  be  ttaiiq)ed  (i)  20>orown  pdecM  and  (2) 
>09».  Out  ei  I  kilogram  of  standard  mini  gold  there  wiU  be  coined  147.6 
sees  or  295.2  lo-crown  paacea;  he»ee  i  kik^^tam  of  fine  gold  will  make  164 
icaa  or  328  x^-emem  pieces.  Thcrefote,  the  20-ciown  piece  will  haTc  a  raw 
r75o67  grama  and  a  fine  weight  of  6^756  grams,  and  the  lo  crown  piece  will 
rei|^t  of  3*3)(7533S  giams  and  a  fine  weight  of  3.04S78  giams^  The  diameter 
Iho  20-eiown  pneoca,  21  miUimclflts;  of  the  icvcroiwn  pieces,  19  millimetersi, 
ipikm  of  these  cobs  wiU  have  to  contain  die  legible  statement  of  the  valoe— - 
irns  and  the  year  cf  the  coinage.  In  other  ways  these  gold  coins,  and  also 
Hf  of  the  crown  contncy»  will  haie  to  be  as  cooooidant  as  possible.  On  this  the 
il  and  the  royal  Hongarian  miniateai  wHl  come  to  an  agreement 
ess  of  the  coinage  of  these  gold  coins  shall  insure  the  pedect  exactnem  of  ihe 
ing  their  standard  aad  weight  In  so  fin*  as  an  absolute  exactnem  can  not  be 
h  sii^le  pleoes^  the  ntmost  deriaticQ,  more  or  leas,  whidi  is  permitted  mest 
oe  one-thousandth  of  the  standard  fineoaas  or  two  ene-thonsaadtha  of  the  mw 

rhe  gjM  coins  of  the  crown  cnflraacy  of  the  eooatry  will  be  stamped  by  both 
at  iheir  mints  and  oa  their  own  acooinat.  The  stamping  ia  nnliauted  as  to 
Besides^  both  the  governments  will  allow  2CMaw(wn  pieces  to  be  also  coined  on 
•fpOTatepeiaonSy  insofar  a»  the  feapective  miofes  aieaot  employed  with  ooioing 
Dt  of  the  State,  For  the  ceiaing  00  the  aeconnt  of  private  persons  no  higher 
ng  n«st  be  deducted  thaa  a3  per  cent  of  the  vahie  of  the  20-crown  pieces. .  The 
doe  for  coiniBg  irithia  the  meximnm  due  will  be  made  public  by  way  of  ord*- 
n  agreement  of  both  the  miaistcra  of  fiaanoft,  aad  the  other  terms  fcr  caiaii^ 
somat  will  likewise  be  settled  by  way  of  cadiaaace  on  uniform  princ^^es  to  be 

The  gold  coioe  kwaed  in  both  the  domeina  accordiag  to  the  precediag  regular 
have  not  lo|t  by  common  circalaUoa  so  ai  aol  to  reach  the  standard  wei^  men- 
,  are  to  be  taken  as  of  fidl  weight  in  all  payments  to  the  pay  offices  of  the  State 
blic  pay  offioea  of  both  the  domeins.  The  PmmrgtmUki  (auaiamm  weq^ht  for 
be  20-crown  pieces  is  6.74  gmms^  that  of  the  lo-crown  pieoes  ia  3.37  graaM^ 
rhich  by  reason  of  long  drcuktion  and  wearing  off  have  lost  so  much  in  weic^ 
to  reach  the  Pamrgtwickt^  altfaoogh  they  are  to  be  ti^iea  I9  the  pay  offices  oC 
I  other  public  pay  offices  of  both  the  domains  at  their  nominal  value  and  as  il 
It,  are  not  to  be  pot  in  dicalation  again,  but  are  lo  be  delivered  to  the  central 
the  respective  State  that  takes  them  fipom  circnlation.  The  coins  stamped  \xf 
e  State  will  then  be  delivered  by  the  respective  central  pay  office  of  the  State 
or  recoining.  The  coins  taken  from  circulation  and  which  have  been  coined  by 
ite  will,  however,  be  delivered  lor  recoinage  to  the  financial  department  of  the 
igainst  the  restitution  of  the  same  number  of  piecea  fit  for  circulatioo.  On  the 
of  this  regulation  an  agreement  will  be  concluded  between  both  the  ministers 
Giins  which  have  been  lessened  in  weight  otherwise  than  by  circulation  will^ 
ted  to  the  pay  offices  of  the  State  or  other  public  offices  <^  both  the  domains,  be 
irculatioD  on  payment  of  the  value  of  the  standard  and  without  regard  to  their 
iCy  aad  will»  ia  the  lame  manner  as  above,  be  delivered  fat  recoiaage* 
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Art.  7.  Neither  of  the  governments  will  hare  other  than  the  above-nam< 
the  crown  currency  of  the  country  stamped  at  their  mints.  The  gold  coins  a 
introduced  by  the  law  of  March  9,  1870,  or  article  12  of  the  law  of  1869  wi 
any  more  in  either  of  both  the  domains.  Each  party  to  the  convention  is  a 
ducats  still  coined  according  to  article  20  of  the  law  of  September  19,  185 
the  law  of  1868. 

Art.  8.  Besides  the  gold  coins  of  the  country,  there  will  next  be  stamp* 
coins  of  the  crown  currency:  (i)  Silver  coins,  l-crown  pieces;  (2)  nicke! 
heller  pieces  and  (^)  lo-heller  pieces;  (3)  bronze  coins,  (a)  20-heller  pieces 
pieces.  The  l-crown  pieces  will  be  stamped  out  of  an  alloy  of  0.835  of  sil 
copper.  One  kilogram  of  standard  silver  will  make  two  hundred  I -crown  pii 
I -crown  piece  will  weigh  5  grams.  In  stamping  them  the  standard  weig 
fineness  must  be  ol>served.  In  so  far  as  an  absolute  exactness  can  not  b 
single  pieces,  a  deviation,  more  or  less,  is  allowed,  which  must  not  exceed 
sandtlis  of  the  standard  fineness  and  ten  one -thousandths  of  the  weight.  Th 
I -crown  piece  will  be  23  millimeters.  The  nickel  coins  will  be  stamped  oul 
Out  of  I  kilogram  of  pure  nickel  will  be  stamped  250  20-hellcr  piec«  or  333 
The  diameter  of  the  20-heller  pieces  will  be  21  millimeters,  that  of  the  10- 
millimeters.  The  bronze  coins  will  be  stamped  out  of  an  alloy  of  95  parts  ol 
of  tin,  and  I  part  of  zinc.  Out  of  I  kilogram  of  that  alloy  are  to  be  ma 
pieces  or  600  i -heller  pieces.  The  diameter  of  the  2-hellcr  piece  will  be  19 
of  the  I -heller  piece  will  be  17  millimeters. 

Art.  9.  The  stamping  of  the  i -crown  pieces,  the  nickel  coins,  and  the  I 
take  place  in  both  the  domains  solely  on  and  for  account  of  the  respective  < 
I -crown  pieces  there  will  in  both  the  domains  next  be  stamped  200,000,00c 
The  time  when  the  stamping  and  issuing  will  take  place  will  be  agreed  on  t 
isters  of  finance  and  will  be  fixed  by  way  of  ordinance.  Nickel  coins  \ 
domains  next  be  stamped  to  the  amount  of  60,000,000  crowns  in  all.  The  c 
of  them,  after  both  ministers  have  come  to  an  agreement,  will  take  place  at  t 
by  way  of  ordinance  ;  and  on  their  being  issued  the  silver  coins  at  20,  lo, 
oesterreichischer  Wdhrung,  will  be  taken  from  circulation. 

Bronze  coins  will  in  both  the  domains  next  be  stamped  to  the  amouo 
crowns  in  all.  The  coinage  and  issue,  afler  both  the  ministers  of  finance  1; 
agreement,  will  take  place  at  terms  to  be  fixed  by  way  of  ordinance ;  and  o 
sued  the  copper  coins  at  4  kreutzers,  i  kreutzer,  and  half  a  kreutzer  are  to  b< 
culation. 

Art.  10.  The  amount  for  i -crown  pieces,  nickel  coins,  and  bronze  coins 
article  9,  are  to  be  divided  between  the  kingdoms  and  counU'ies  representc 
rath  and  the  countries  of  the  Hungarian  Crown  at  the  ratio  of  70  to  30.  At  t 
expenses  for  redeeming  the  coins  of  the  oesterrHckische  Wdhrung  of  any  kii 
be  divided  between  both  the  domains. 

Art.  1 1 .  The  governments  engage  to  take  in  payment  at  all  pay  offices  < 
the  other  public  pay  offices  the  I -crown  pieces,  nickel  coins,  and  bronze  coins  s 
domain  at  their  nominal  value,  that  is  to  say,  the  i -crown  pieces  to  an  unlim 
nickel  and  bronze  coins  up  to  the  amount  of  lo  crowns.  Besides,  the  cc 
coinages  will  be  taken  to  an  unlimited  amount  at  the  pay  offices  acting  as  excl 
of  both  domains  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon  and  to  be  published  by  way  ol 
regard  to  private  transactions,  it  is  fixed  that  no  person  is  obliged  to  take  i 
than  50  crowns  in  I-crown  pieces,  more  than  10  crowns  in  nickel  coins,  a 
crown  in  bronze  coins  of  the  crown  currency  issued  by  both  the  domains.  1 
are  not  to  be  applied  to  coins  that  are  perforated  or  are  lessened  in  weight  o 
common  circulation  and  to  counterfeit  coins.     If  counterfeit  coins  of  any  ki 
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ices  of  the  State  or  to  other  pablie  ptcf  oflkes,  they  are  at  once,  without  any 
whatever,  to  be  taken  from  drcolation  and  to  be  sent  to  the  mint  office  of  that 
lich  the  seizore  has  been  made.  If  the  counterfeit  coin  concerns  the  coinage  of 
lain,  the  resi>ectiTe  mint  office  is  to  inform  the  mint  office  of  the  other  domain. 
9*  of  the  two  stamps  which  are  perforated  or  have  been  lessened  in  weight  other- 
common  ctrcnlation,  when  presented  to  the  pay  offices  of  the  State  or  other  pnblic 
'  either  dmnain,  are  to  be  marked  so  as  to  exclude  them  from  legal  circulation. 
n  of  article  6  concerning  the  gold  coins  of  the  country  is  not  affected  hereby, 
n  pieces,  nickel  coins,  and  bronze  coins  which  have  considerably  lost  in  weight 
ity  will  still  be  taken  in  payment  or  for  exchange  at  the  pay  office  of  the  State 
blic  pay  offices  of  both  the  domains;  but  they  are  not  to  be  put  in  circulation 
i  to  be  deUrered  to  the  central  pay  office  of  the  State  of  that  domain  in  which 
m  received.  Coins  that  have  been  stamped  by  the  domain  itself  will  then  be 
the  req>ective  central  pay  office  of  the  State  to  the  mint  office  for  the  purpose  of 
!>>ins  thus  taken  from  circulati<m  that  have  been  stamped  by  the  other  domain 
I,  on  the  restitution  of  the  nominal  value,  by  the  financial  department  of  the 
for  the  purpose  of  recoinage.  On  the  carrying  out  <^  this  regulation  a  conven- 
ondnded  between  both  the  ministers  of  finance. 

The  silver  coins  of  the  country  of  2  florins,  I  florin,  and  one-fouith  of  i 
sd  by  virtue  of  the  imperial  patent  of  September  19,  1857,  and  the  i-florin 
^^rreichische  Wiihrung  stamped  by  virtue  of  article  7  of  the  law  of  1868  or 
the  law  of  1869  will  for  the  present  have  to  remain  in  lawful  circulation  in  both 
The  governments  of  both  the  domains  engage  themselves  not  to  coin  any 
ver  coins  of  the  country  in  oesterreichische  W&hmng^  except  out  of  such  quan- 
r  that  are  in  possessioQ  of  the  financial  departments  of  both  the  domains  or  that 
been  acquired  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  coinage.  The  determining  of  these 
ies  will  be  settled  by  officials  to  be  delegated  by  both  the  ministries  of  finance. 
Q  agreement  will  always  have  to  be  come  to  between  both  the  ministries  of 
e  procuring  of  silver  for  the  purpose  of  coinage.  So  long  as  the  designated 
r  the  country  have  not  been  withdrawn  from  circulation  they  are  to  be  taken  by 
I  of  the  State  and  other  public  pay  offices  of  both  domains  and  by  private  per- 
these  domains  in  all  payments  which  legally  are  to  be  made  in  the  crown  cur- 
I  a  manner  that  there  be  calculated  the  a-florin  piece  equal  to  4  crowns,  the 
equal  to  2  crowns,  and  the  one-fourth  of  i  florin  equal  to  50  hellers. 
The  small  silver  and  copper  coins  of  oesterreichische  Wdhrung  stamped  by 
imperial  patent  of  September  19,  1857 ;  the  imperial  ordinance  of  October  21, 
IT  of  July  1, 1868;  the  law  of  March  30, 1872;  the  law  of  April  16, 1878;  the 
ary  26, 1881 ;  the  law  of  March  10, 1885 ;  and  the  law  of  June  10, 1891 ;  and 
irtue  of  the  Hungarian  articles  of  laws  of  1868,  1869,  1870,  1878,  1879, 1881, 
^i — are  to  remain  in  circulation  in  both  the  domains  until  their  redemption  will 
This  ordinance  will  ensue  by  way  of  enactment  in  connection  with  the  carry- 
is  law  after  an  agreem^t  to  be  come  to  by  both  govenmients.  Until  then  these 
e  taken  in  payment  at  the  value  fixed  by  law  for  these  small  coins,  that  is  to 
reutser  pieces  at  40  hellers,  the  lo-kreutzer  pieces  at  20  hellers,  the  5-kreutzer 
hellers,  the  copper  coins  of  4  kreutzers  at  8  hellers,  the  i-kreutzer  pieces  at  2 
he  half-kreutzer  pieces  at  i  heller. 

To  the  government  of  the  kingdoms  and  countries  represented  in  the  Reichsrath 
t  right  still  to  coin  the  so-called  <*  Levantiner  thalers  *'  in  the  sense  of  article 
lerial  patent  of  September  19,  1857;  they,  however,  in  the  sense  of  section  11 
d  patent  of  April  27,  1858,  are  not  a  legal  teiKler. 

The  coinage  of  both  domains  is  mutually  examined  by  die  general  assaying 
\tx  domain.  To  carry  out  this  regulation  an  agreement  will  be  concluded  be- 
le  miaisten  of  finance.    There  will  be  sold  at  the  price  of  the  prime  cost,  which 
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will  be  fixed  by  way  of  ordinance  after  an  agreement  between  the  two  mini 
weights  of  the  standard  weight  and  others  of  the  Passirgemickt  of  the  gold  co 
try,  which  weights  are  adjusted  and  stamped  under  public  control. 

Art.  16.  At  the  end  of  every  month,  either  of  the  two  governments  i 
other  government,  by  way  of  a  statement,  of  the  new  coins  stamped  during  t 
moDih  and  of  the  withdrawal  and  melting  of  old  coins,  with  a  statement 
coins,  their  standard,  and  weiglit.  In  like  manner  both  the  ministers  of 
form  each  other  of  all  the  laws  and  ordinances  that  will  be  made  for  rcgula 
in  the  sense  of  the  present  convention. 

Art.  17.  The  paper  currency,  ofsterreichischer  Wahrumg^  until  being 
circulation,  will  have  to  be  taken  by  all  the  pay  offices  of  the  Stale  and  c 
offices  and  private  persons  in  payment  for  all  payments  that  are  to  be  made  in 
currency,  that  is  to  say,  in  such  a  manner  that  each  florin  of  otstemichisc 
the  nominal  value  of  the  rcspeciive  paper  currency  will  be  calculated  equal  t( 

Art.  18.  The  general  introduction  of  the  obligatory  calculating  in  the  cr 
connection  with  the  regulation  of  the  general  traffic  of  specie,  also  the  ordin 
the  silver  coins  of  oesierreukische  Wdhrung  at  2  florins,  i  florin,  and  one  I 
remaining  in  circulation  according  to  the  present  convention,  will  ensue  by  \ 
latures  of  the  two  domains  on  principles  to  be  agreed  on.  The  two  goven 
come  to  an  agreement  in  regard  to  the  regulations  of  how  to  ^ply  the  cr 
legal  procedures  before  the  respective  bills  have  been  brought  before  the  hoi 
beginning  from  the  time  when  the  present  convention  shall  be  valid  in  both 
the  payments  legally  to  be  made  in  oesterreichische  Wdhrung^  be  it  in  s 
specie,  by  the  pay  offices  of  the  State  and  the  other  public  pay  offices  and  i 
course,  may  in  both  domains  be  made,  according  to  the  choice  of  the  debtor, 
the  crown  currency  of  the  country  of  either  coinage  in  such  a  manner  thi 
piece  be  calculated  at  the  value  of  10  florins  and  the  10- crown  piece  at  5  I 
reichische  Wdhrung,  The  same  applies  to  the  I -crown  pieces  and  to  the  ni 
coins  of  the  crown  currency,  according  to  article  1 1  of  this  convention,  in  sue 
the  I -crown  piece  will  be  calculated  at  the  value  of  50  kreutzers,  the  20- he 
kreutzers,  the  lo-heller  piece  at  5  kreutzers,  the  5-heller  piece  at  I  kreutzer, 
piece  at  one-half  of  I  kreutzer  in  oesUrrichische  Wdhrung. 

Art.  19.  At  the  proper  time  the  governments  of  both  the  domains  will,  on  m 
place  bills  for  the  redemption  of  the  Staatsnoten  (paper  money  of  the  State) 
legislatures.  The  expenses  for  redeeming  these  Siaatsnoten^  which  forma  c 
debt,  will  be  borne  in  common  only  up  to  the  amount  of  312,000,000  florin 
Uche  Wdhrung^  in  such  a  manner  that  kingdoms  and  countries  of  the  Reicl 
tribute  70  per  cent  and  the  countries  of  the  Hungarian  Crown  will  contribu 
In  regard  to  the  process  of  redeeming  the  Staatsnoten^  there  has  already  be 
that  it  shall  be  effected  by  both  the  governments  by  lirst  redeeming  the  Stoat. 
and  replace  them  by  other  lawful  currency,  with  the  exclusion,  however,  of  .Si 
Staatsnoten  withdrawn  from  circulation  are  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  amount 
florins  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  Staatsnoten  in  circulation, 
of  the  paper-money  circulation,  and  also  about  the  reassumption  of  cash  payi 
will  be  come  to  by  the  governments  of  both  the  dominions  at  the  proper  time 

Art.  20.  This  convention  will  be  in  force  until  the  end  of  the  year 
If  one  year  before  the  termination  of  the  present  convention  notice  should  Im 
of  the  contracting  parties,  the  coins  which  have  been  stamped  according  to 
will  be  still  admitted  for  circulation  in  both  the  domains  for  at  least  two  y 
governments  engage  to  uphold  within  that  time  the  crown  currency  of  the  cai 
ard  and  coinage  system.  At  the  end  of  that  time  each  conventional  party  is 
the  i-ctx3wn  pieces,  nickel  and  bronze  coins  of  the  crown  currency  of 
that  are  within  the  other  domain  against  the  l^al  coins  of  the  country.     Th< 
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ises  tftcr  the  lapse  of  another  year.    If  Aen  be  no  notice  given  by  either  of 

lal  parties  one  year  before  the  termination  of  the  convention,  the  oonventioD 

force  fior  the  next  ten  years.    In  that  case  the  above  stipulations  for  the  termi- 

vokniged  conventional  period  will  come  into  force. 

[mmediately  after  the  coming  into  force  of  this  convention  both  the  govemmenta 

heir  ne^odatioos  in  oider  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  legal  enactments  on 

redaction  of  the  obligatory  calculating  in  the  crown  currency,  in  connection 

al  intercourse  of  coina^and  furthermore  on  the  settlement  of  the  paper  currency, 

tpect  to  the  taking  np  of  the  payment  in  cash. 

rius  coDvcDtion  will  come  into  legal  force  on  the  day  of  its  being  |>ublished, 

D  be  agreed  on  by  both  the  governments. 

f/  2,  i8g2f  concerning  the  discharging  in  gold  coins  of  the  crown  currency  of 

the  country  of  engagements  payable  in  gold  florins, 
.  Engagements  made  to  be  paid  in  actual  Austrian  or  Hungarian  gold  florins 
ade  in  gold  coins  of  the  crown  currency  of  the  country  of  either  coinage,  ac- 
choice  of  the  debtor,  and  according  to  the  rate  of  the  value  as  fixed  by  article 
at  law,  and  according  to  the  law  by  which  the  ministry  of  the  kingdoms  and 
isented  in  the  Reichsrath  has  been  empowered  to  conclude  a  coinage  and  cur- 
on  with  the  ministry  of  the  coontiies  of  the  Hungarian  Crown,  and  according 
og  the  crown  enrrency. 

I  sach  payments  each  42  Austrian  or  Hungarian  gold  florins  are  to  be  calculAted 
old  coins  of  the  crown  currency  of  the  country. 

bese  regulations  are,  too,  especially  to  be  applied  to  payments  for  customs  duties, 
his  law  comes  into  force  at  once  with  the  law  empowering  the  ministry  <^  the 
countries  rqxresented  in  the  Reichsrath  to  conclude  a  coinage  and  currency 
tb  the  ministry  of  the  countries  of  the  Hungarian  Crown, 
^iih  the  performance  <^  this  law  the  ministen  of  finance,  of  justice,  and  of  com- 
laussionoL 

xt  #,  i9ga^  eancemv^  €m  amendment  to  article  87  afthi  stahOes  of^  Austf- 
Hungarian  Bank* 

ide  87  of  the  statutes  of  the  Anstro- Hungarian  Bank,  fixed  by  the  law  of  June 
renewed  by  the  law  of  May  21, 1887,  for  prolonging  the  privilege  firom  January 
December  31,  1897,  the  following  addition  is  to  be  made: 
is  bound  to  take  at  any  time,  at  their  chief  institutions  at  Vienna  and  Buda-Pesth, 
ins  at  their  nominal  value  and  gold  ingots  according  to  the  lawful  standard  of 
rency  in  exchange  for  bank  notes,  if  such  be  demanded.  The  bank  is  entitled 
>ld  ingots  examined  and  fined  by  technicists  designated  by  the  bank,  at  the  ex- 
eller,  and  also  to  deduct  the  dues  for  coining,  as  regulated  and  published  by  the 

linister  of  finance  is  commissioned  with  the  execution  of  this  law,  which  comes 
le  same  time  with  the  law  by  which  the  ministry  of  the  kingdoms  and  countries 
the  Reichsrath  is  empowered  to  conclude  a  coinage  and  currency  convention 
itty  of  the  eonntries  of  the  Hungarian  Crown. 

it  2^  J8g2,  by  which  the  minister  of  finance  is  empowered  to  take  up  a  loan  on 
he  Slate  in  effective  gold  for  the  coinage  of  the  gold  coins  of  the  crown  currency 
'fy,  and  by  which  regulations  are  made  in  regard  to  the  newly  coined  gold  coins 
17,  and  the  controlling  of  the  coinage, 

[.  The  minister  of  finance  is  empowered  to  take  up  a  loan  by  disposing  of  the 
ionen  (bonds  bearing  interest)  bearing  4  percent  interest  in  gold,  issued  accord- 
of  March  18, 1876,  to  that  total  amount  which  is  requisite  to  redeem  in  effective 
nt  of  183,456,000  Austrian  gold  florins. 
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Art.  2.  The  arooant  of  gold  received  is  at  once  to  be  coined  into  gold  co 
currency  of  the  country. 

Art.  3.  These  gold  coins  are  to  be  placed  in  the  imperial  royal  State  cent 
on  order  and  for  account  of  the  financial  administntico,  in  the  Aostro-Hungaj 
to  be  kept  separately. 

Art.  4.  The  gold  coins  thos  pccierTed  according  to  the  preceding  article 
of  only  by  way  of  legislation. 

Art.  5.  The  Staatsscholden-Cantrol-Commission  (board  to  control  the 
appointed  to  watch  that  the  regolations  of  articles  3  and  4  of  this  law  be  obsi 
purpose  the  control  commission  has  the  counter  control  of  the  gold  coins  thos  < 
commission  has,  as  often  as  it  thinlu  proper,  but  at  least  once  a  year,  to  make 
to  the  Relchsraih  on  the  exercise  of  its  control. 

Art.  6.  The  minister  of  finance  is  directed  in  time  to  bring  in  a  bill  on  the  i 
floating  debt,  limited  to  the  maximum  amount  of  100,000  florins  in  oesterrcick 
in  Partial- Hypothekar-Anweisungen  (partial  mortgage  assignments],  or  the  Si 
notes  of  the  State)  in  circulation  representing  them. 

Art.  7.  The  minister  of  finance  is  commissioned  with  the  execution  of 
will  come  into  force  on  the  day  of  its  being  published. 

Law  of  August  2,  i8g2^  eoiueming  the  amversum  of  the  obiigatwns  0/  the 
cent  income  notesy  of  the  ^  per  cent  State  railway  bends  of  the  Vorarl^er 
0f  the  4}(  per  cent  State  raihot^  bonds  of  the  Crown  Prime  Rudolph  R 
Article  i.  For  the  purpose  of  repajring  (l)  the  obligations  of  the  bonde< 
per  cent,  free  of  taxes,  of  the  kingdoms  and  countries  represented  in  the  Reicl 
virtue  of  the  law  of  April  II,  1881 ;  (2)  the  railroad  State  bonds  dated  Decc 
issued  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  April  8,  1 884,  not  yet  drawn,  and  mortgaged 
the  railroad  above  the  lines  of  the  Vorarlberg  Railroad,  bearing  an  annual  ii 
cent  in  oesterreichische  H^dhrung  in  silver  and  redeemable  at  the  latest  in 
(5)  the  railroad  State  bonds  dated  July  12, 1 888,  issued  by  virtue  of  the  law  c 
and  not  yet  drawn,  mortgaged  in  the  book  of  the  railroad  of  the  lines  of  the 
Rudolph  Railway,  bearing  an  annual  interest  of  4)(  per  cent  in  oesterreick 
in  silver  and  redeemable  at  the  latest  in  the  year  of  i960 — the  Government  l 
take  up  a  loan  at  an  interest  of  at  most  4  per  cent,  free  of  taxes,  which,  in  rq 
gations  enumerated  in  I,  is  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  public  debt  bearing  inters 
doms  and  countries  represented  in  the  Reichsrath;  and  in  regard  to  the  boi 
in  2  and  3  by  means  of  the  issue  of  State  railroad  obligations  with  the  preset 
the  same  terms  for  repayment.  The  loan  is  to  be  taken  up  so  that  there  will 
saving  to  the  Bscus  as  compared  to  the  present  annuity.  Hence  the  categoric 
tioned  are  to  be  recalled,  either  all  of  them  at  once  or  by  lots,  for  repa3maent 
such  a  manner  that,  with  the  expiration  of  the  last  term  to  be  fixed  by  the  mu 
the  bonds  thus  called  in  will  cease  to  bear  any  interest 

Art.  2.  The  minister  of  finance  is  commissioned  with  the  execution  of 
will  come  into  force  on  the  day  of  its  publication. 

Publication  of  the  imperial  royal  president  of  the  ministry  of  August  ir^  li 
proclaimed  the  convention  of  coinage  and  curreney  concluded  bettoeen  * 
the  kingdoms  and  countries  represented  in  the  Reichsrath  and  the  counit 
garian  Crown, 

In  execution  of  the  law  of  August  2,  1892,  the  ministry  of  kingdoms  an( 
resented  in  the  Reichsrath  has  concluded  with  the  ministry  of  the  Hunga 
coinage  and  currency  convention  as  stipulated  by  law.  According  to  article 
law,  both  the  governments  have  appointed  the  llth  day  of  August,  1892,  as 
publication  and  of  coming  into  lawful  force  of  this  convention. 
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the  ministry  of  financt  of  August  ii,  iSga^  for  the  executing  of  article  8 
of  August  2t  i8g2i  by  which  the  crown  currency  is  regulated^  and  for  the 
it  of  the  law  of  August  2^  iSg2^  concerning  an  addition  to  article  87  of  the 
'he  Austro-Hungarian  Bae^k, 

on  of  article  5  of  the  Uw  of  Aofiist  a»  1^91,  by  which  the  ministry  of  the 
xmntries  represented  in  the  Reichsrath  is  empowered  to  conclude  a  coinage 
mvention  with  the  ministry  of  tiie  countries  of  the  Hungarian  Crown,  and  in 
tiie  Tojal  Hvngarian  ministry  of  finance,  and  in  fhe  carrying  out  of  article 
'  Angnst  a,  1892,  the  stamping  dues  for  the  stamping  of  20-crown  pieces  on 
ate  persons  is  for  the  present  fixed  as  follows : 

d  royal  chief  mint  office  at  Vienna  is  to  collect  a  stamping  due  of  6  crowns 
of  fine  gold  in  all  cases  of  stamping  20-cfown  pieces  on  account  of  private 
be  exception  of  stamping  for  account  of  the  Austro- Hungarian  Bank.  For 
1  account  of  the  Austro- Hungarian  Bank  the  stamping  due  to  be  collected  by 
ntf  ^i«ff  mint  oAlte  in  fixed  at  4  ciowna  fof  «fteb  kilogrami  of  fine  gold, 
the  AuBtrO'Hungiurian  Bacuk,  in  the  sense  of  the  law  of  August  2»  1892,  is 
B  gold  ban  at  any  time  againft  bank  notes  at  the  rate  of  3,276  crowns  for  I 
e  gold. 

le  when  the  imperial  royal  chief  mint  office  at  Vienna  will  begin  the  coining 
edes  on  account  of  private  persons  and  the  other  conditions  on  which  the 
\t  effeet^  irill  be  separately  published. 
^nanee  will  be  ki  force  oa  the  d«y  of  Its  being  pubtiBhed. 

'he  ministry  of  finance  of  August  8^  1^92 ^  concerning  the  calling  in  of  the 
coifU  stamped  aee&rding  to  the  **  Conventions- H^mfuts^  (convention  stand- 

L>  rbyttl  ministry  of  finance,  with  reference  to  section^  1 1  and  f  2  of  the  imperial 
27,  i858,^call»  hi  (fixing  December  31, 1892,  as  the  \%A  term)  the  inland  con- 
oins  enumerated  in  the  said  imperial  patent  at  the  following  values  in  silver 
eiehische  Wdhrung :  (i)  The  2-florin  piece,  or  scudo,  at  2.10  florins;  (2)  the 
r  one-half  scudo,  at  i.oj  fibrins;  (3)  the  one-third-florin  piece,  or  zwanziger 
of  later  stamping,  nine-tenths  fine,  and  the  lira  austriaca,  at  35  kreutzers ; 
1-fiorin piece, or  zwanziger,  of  older  stamping,  9^^  ounces  fine,  at  34  kreutzers; 
h-florin  piece,  or  lo-ki%utzef  piece,  and  the  half  lira,  at  17  kreutzers;  (6)  the 
in  piece,  or  5-kreutzer  piece,  and  rtie  one-quaiter  lira,  at  8.5  kreutzers ;  (7) 
th^florin  ineoe,  or  3.kfttiitzer  piece,  at  5  kreuizert ;  (8)  the  kronenthaler  (crown 
)  florins;  (9)  the  eoe-hidf  krooenlhakr,  at  1.I2  florins;  (xo)  the  one-quarter 
t  55  kreutzers. 

s  coins  are  to  be  taken  at  the  above  values  in  all  payments  or  in  exchange  at 
yal  pay  offices  and  at  other  public  pay  offices,  but  they  must  not  be  paid  out 
be  lapse  of  that  term  they  will  no  longer  be  accepted  by  the  imperial  royal  pay 
T  public  pay  offices,  either  at  their  nominal  values  Or  at  their  intrinsic  values, 
iettptkmr  of  any  kind  take  place  af^er  that  time  at  the  imperial  royal  offices  of 
redemption. 

rill  also  apply  to  the  convention  coin  of  6  kreutzers  called  in  by  imperial  ordi- 
(t  29,  1870,  but  whieh  are  still  accepted  at  their  silver  value ;  beginning  fix)m 
ember,  1892^  they  will  likewise  be  excluded  from  redemption. 
)rought  to  mind  that  the  so-called  **  Levantiner  thaler,''  which  is  the  conven- 
be  year  1780  with  the  picture  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  which  have 
legal  value  in  accordance  with  section  1 1  of  the  above  imperial  patent,  must, 
be  tidcen  in  payment  at  the  imperial  royal  pay  offices  and  other  public  pay 
>t  likewise  remain  excluded  from  redemption. 
[47 10. 
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TAHITI. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  DOTT, 
GEOGRAPHICAL  FEATURES. 

Tahiti,  the  principal  island  of  the  French  possessions  ii 
situated  in  17°  29'  south  latitude  and  149®  36'  west  longitude 
of  two  i)eninsulas,  namely,  Tahiti  and  Tairaboo,  the  entire  lei 
miles  and  circumference  120  miles. 

HISTORY. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  belong  to  the  Malay  rac 
ingenious,  and  hospitable,  but  volatile  and  sensual.  Their  kii 
were  believed  to  be  descendants  from  the  gods,  and  in  former  (j 
much  respected.  Some  old  families  have  retained  this  love  an 
was  formerly  given  to  their  forefathers,  but  many  of  the  old 
naturally  been  abandoned  since  the  French  protectorate  of  i8i 
gained  by  France  over  this  island  after  a  very  hard  and  proloi 
In  the  year  1880  Pomare  V,  lately  deceased,  signed  over  to  Fn 
to  government  and  the  succession  of  any  of  his  family  to 
Tahiti  after  his  death  for  a  pension  of  |i2,ooo  per  annum. 
Government  also  granted  pensions  to  all  of  the  royal  family 
formally  annexed  to  France  on  June  29,  1880,  since  which  tin 
a  colony  of  the  second  class  of  the  Republic  of  France. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  Government  is  vested  in  a  governor  and  privy  cot 
members  and  a  general  council  of  eighteen  members  elect( 
suffrage  every  three  years.  The  latter  body  has  the  power  to 
for  the  colony,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President  of  tl 
public,  who,  however,  seldom  vetoes  any  measure. 

DISTRICTS. 

Tahiti  is  divided  into  the  municipality  of  Pap^iti  and  eigli 
over  which  a  chief  is  elected  by  each  district  with  a  select  cc 
members,  which  has  certain  limited  power  in  judging  land  c 
and  repairing  roads,  and  other  local  matters. 

THE   CITY   OF   PAPfelTI. 

Papditi,  the  capital  of  the  French  possessions  in  Oceania, 
the  west  side  of  the  island  of  Tahiti.  It  contains  a  populatio 
which  number  3,500  are  natives.  It  has  a  very  good  harbor, 
sages  through  the  coral  reef,  and  vessels  of  any  tonnage  may 
danger. 
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ICUNiaPAL  GOVERNMENT. 

20th  of  May,  189O9  Pap^iti  was  granted  a  city  government,  which 
the  following  officers :  Mayor,  two  assistant  mayors,  secretary  of 
;)al  council,  and  fifteen  members  of  said  council.  This  council 
or  two  years  by  general  suffrage.  The  municipal  government 
ttle  power,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  Pap^iti  being  the  seat  of  the 
.remment,  which  still  has  a  certain  control  over  city  affairs.  On 
the  municipal  government  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  old  mode  of 
ihis  place,  and  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  many  members  have 
>ved  the  condition  of  things  in  generaL 

AGRICULTURE. 

:  in  fhe  aomml  report  of  the  British  consnl  at  this  place  for  the 
le  following,  which,  I  believe,  will  enable  those  interested  to  judge 
nee  of  this  subject : 

Dm  I  have  consulted  as  to  the  agricaltanl  prospects  of  this  country  hold  such 
s  that  it  is  not  without  some  hesitation  that  I  have  4rawn  up  this  portion  of  my 

only  maintain  that  plantation  enterprise  can  be  made  a  success,  others  hold  the 
,  and  at  the  present  moment  the  cultivation  of  crops  for  export  or  to  supply 
nodoce  now  imported  is  almost  entirely  neglected. 

ighly  mountainous  aspect  of  Tahiti  might  suggest  that  a  very  limited  space  only 
'  be  available  for  cultivation ;  but  it  will  be  found  that,  although  the  lofty  vol- 
bich  traverses  the  center  of  the  island  does  in  some  places  terminate  abruptly  on 

for  the  most  part  it  slopes  down  to  a  belt  of  fairly  fertile  land,  skirting  the 
greater  part  of  the  island.  On  the  higher  slopes  and  ridges  of  this  range  the 
d  arid,  producing  merely  stunted  bushes  and  a  spare  undergrowth.  The  inter- 
»  are  in  many  places  covered  with  the  wild  plantain,  or  *'  fei/'  while  the  lower 
alleys  contribute  liberally  a  natural  production  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  upon 
ives  greatly  depend  for  subsistence.  The  alluvial  land  from  the  foot  of  the 
the  seashore  is  in  most  places  narrow,  being  seldom  over  a  mile  in  width.  It 
ver,  for  probably  not  less  than  100  miles,  and,  together  with  the  broad  valleys 
f  the  rising  ground,  offers  tracts  of  land  well  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar, 
tton.  From  past  experience  it  b  proved  that  the  island  of  Tahiti  is  capable  of 
lent  crops  of  these  commodities.  It  may  therefore  be  wondered  at  that  both 
ee  are  now  largely  imported,  and  that  cotton  offers  but  a  meager  supply  to  meet 
lade  for  it  in  the  nuvket 

I  for  the  absence  of  enterprise  which  permits  this  state  of  things  may  be  assigned 
>f  capital  and  the  disadvantages  attending  labor.  There  is  but  little  capital  in 
ad  labor  is  expensive  and  very  difficult  to  obtain. 

es,  now  mostly  of  mixed  breeds,  are  indolent,  very  immoral,  and  lack  entirely 
esire  to  elevate  themselves  above  their  present  position.  Their  requirements 
asily  satisfied.  The  land  naturally  yields  plentiful  supplies  of  breadfruit,  plan- 
,  cocoanuts,  and  oranges,  which  serve  their  daily  wants,  and  fish  are  plentiful ; 
luctance,  to  some  extent,  to  toil  for  what  to  them  must  appear  to  be  of  but  very 
[t  may  also  be  added  that  the  communistic  habits  of  the  natives  would  not  allow 
side  earnings,  and  thus  we  find  that  the  average  native  does  not  care  to  work 
>]y  his  immediate  wants  and  pleasures. 

lave  been  made  from  year  to  year  by  the  local  chamber  of  agriculture  to  induce 
IBge  in  cultural  and  farming  pursuits  by  offering  prizes  to  be  awarded  at  the 
n  July  14  to  owners  of  the  finest  plantations  and  holders  of  the  best  live  stock. 
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In  some  cases  it  has  stimulated  the  people  to  work  for  the  time,  but  as 
permanent  beneficial  result. 

Imported  labor  from  various  islands  has  been  tried,  but  the  result  has 
tory,  the  chief  difficulty  being  caused  by  the  immigration  regulations  not 
sufficient  hold  over  his  men,  while  he  has  been  bound  by  his  contract  to  sen< 
at  the  expiration  of  his  agreement.  The  prospect  under  the  existing  cii 
encouraging,  and,  even  were  labor  easily  obtained,  the  same  would  hold  pj 
foreign  enterprise  is  concerned,  for,  owing  to  the  greater  part  of  the  arab] 
in  numerous  small  lots  by  different  native  proprietors,  who  are  indisposed 
would  be  found  difficult  to  secure  sufficient  land  in  one  place  to  form  a  h 
large  to  carry  on  agricultural  enterprise  on  any  extensive  scale. 

An  exception  may  be  quoted  in  the  large  plantation  of  Atimaono,  so 
Pap(^iti,  formerly  held  by  an  English  company,  which,  from  the  reckless  s 
manager,  failed.  It  is  at  present  lying  practically  waste;  but  this  estate,  if 
prising  capitalists,  could  undoubtedly,  under  proper  management,  be  very  j 

In  addition  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Consul  Hawes  I  will  add 

For  some  years  past  agriculture  seems  to  have  experiei 
activity,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  necessary  capital  not  being  foi 
the  labor  question.  4  am,  however,  happy  to  report  that  tl" 
laws  have  in  the  past  year  been  amended  so  as  to  permit  plai 
coolie  labor  from  Tonquin,  French  China,  or  elsewhere,  wit 
necessary  laws  and  restrictions ;  and,  viewing  the  matter  fr< 
standpoint,  the  regulations  should  be  satisfactory  to  all  conce 

In  July,  1 89 1,  an  American  company  was  organized  in  N( 
the  name  of  the  Tahiti  Commercial  and  Improvement  Co 
capital  of  1500,000,  the  object  of  this  company  being  to  worl 
plantation  of  Atimaono  and  to  encourage  the  native  and  wh 
of  the  island  to  plant  cane,  which  the  company  engages  to  gi 
expense  to  the  planter.  Much  interest  has  been  expressed  her 
this  company  will  start  or  not,  and  the  promotion  has  the  b 
the  encouragement  of  the  Government  and  every  right-mind< 
community,  and,  if  they  really  do  make  a  start,  will,  withoi 
proper  management,  make  a  great  success  of  this  enterprise. 

The  only  plantation  productions  cultivated  for  export 
ton  and  cocoanuts,  and  also  vanilla.  The  former  staple  ha 
but  poor  prices  in  the  market,  owing  to  the  general  depress io 
modity  throughout  the  world  during  the  past  year,  and  mar 
inclined  to  discontinue  growing  it.  Owing  to  the  blight  or 
trees,  which  started  in  1889  and  which  has  caused  the  destruc 
trees,  and  the  overstock  in  the  San  Francisco  market,  there 
little  money  in  this  cultivation  for  the  past  three  years;  but, 
outlook  for  next  year  is  more  favorable.  Thirteen  tons  oi 
exported  from  this  colony  during  the  year  1891,  but  the  price 
were  very  low.  All  of  this  quantity  was  exported  to  the  1 
except  I  ton. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  mountainous  appearance  of  th< 
are  nearly  200^000  acres  of  land  suitable  for  the  cultivation 
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3n,  vqniUa,  eQopaauts,  and  other  tropical  plants  and  fruits.  la 
at^  in  mimy  works  on  sugar  cane  that  Tahiti  is  tht;  moftt  desir- 
r,  and  has  beea  known  for  inany  years  to  the  planters  on  the 
jba  and  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies. 
3  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  watered  by  numerous  rivers 
^,  covered  by  a  dense  growth  of  timber,  the  decayed  foliage  oi 
CHT  centuries  enriched  the  volcanic  soil,  fitting  it  for  the  cultiva- 
tropical  plant, 

?  that  Tahiti  holds  out  a  ^lendid  opportunity  for  capital  for  tiie 
It  of  its  natural  resources,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
of  sugar  will  be  annually  exported  from  this  colony  to  the  United 

EXPORTS. 

-There  were  6,127  tons  exported  last  year,  valued  at  ^368,760, 
of  over  2,606  tons  as  compared  with  1890.  This  extraordinary 
I  not  be  accounted  for,  except  that  natives  of  the  TiuuAptu  group 
becoming  more  industrious  and  are  more  ^^reciative  of  the  value 
lan  formerly. 

Tf'pearl  shdL — Of  this  valuable  commodity  598  tons  were  ex- 
l  countries  during  the  year  1891.  valued  at  ^242,275,  the  average 
article  during  the  year  being  54  cents  in  Chilean  coin  per  kilo- 
;  pounds). 

ells  are  found  in  the  Tnamotu  and  Gamblers  groups.  The  latter 
:  produced  very  little  s^ell  during  the  past  five  years,  the  quality 

inferior  to  the  Tuamotu,  which  is  equal  to  the  finest  found  in 

The  Tuamotu  shell  brings  a  better  price  in  the  American  and 
aarkets  than  any  other  kind.     In  former  days  the  natives  dived 

simply  to  secure  the  pearls,  but  to-day  the  shell  is  the  first  care 
irl  second.  Many  pearls  of  value  are  found  here,  but  no  return 
en  rendered,  and  thus  the  value  is  a  mere  guess,  but  it  may  be 
t  115,000.  For  the  past  few  years  diving  machines  have  been 
o  use  in  order  that  more  shell  could  be  had  without  any  harm 
to  the  fisheries,  for  as  soon  as  a  lagoon  appears  to  be  used  up  the 

causes  the  same  to  be  closed;  so,  therefore,  it  is  thought  that 
ines  do  little,  if  any,  harm  and  are  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 
^ernment.  There  are  at  present  nineteen  machines  in  use,  the 
ich,  with  boat  and  equipment,  is  about  j  1,500  each,  or  making 
pital  invested  at  ^28,500.  Each  machine  pays  a  tax  of  J200  per 
|8  per  ton  for  the  shell  found. 

ue  of  shell  exported  to  the  United  States  last  year  was  ^125,- 
ng  a  little  over  one-half  of  the  total  amount  exported  to  all 
Although  a  portion  was  forwarded  to  European  countries,  yet  I 
t  most  of  it  remained  in  America.  Several  factories  for  making 
OS  and  fancy  articles  made  of  pearl  shell  being  started  in  the 
tes,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  within  a  few  years  most  of  the 
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shell  exported  from  these  islands  will  find  sale  in  the  Ai 
It  would  be  a  saving  to  American  manufacturers  to  impor 
direct  from  here,  which  would  be  a  simple  matter  by  app 
in  Tahiti. 

Cotton. — There  has  been  very  little  demand  in  the  mar 
modity,  and  prices  have  been  very  poor  for  the  planter, 
during  1891  exceeded  those  of  the  preceding  year  by  125 
total  quantity  shipped  being  572,246  pounds,  valued  at 
natives,  encouraged  by  the  rise  in  price  in  the  beginning  of 
great  deal,  which  accounts  for  the  shipments  being  so  much  n: 

Vanilla, — This  article  ranks  fourth  on  the  list,  the  toU 
being  $35,789.  The  planter  has  suffered  much,  owing  t< 
paid  this  year.  The  depression  is  owing  to  the  large  stock 
hand  in  San  Francisco. 

The  exports  for  all  countries  during  the  year  1891  am 
831,  an  increase  of  $203,469  over  1890.  These  are  the  larj 
realized  for  Tahiti,  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  $321, 
United  States,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table : 

Table  shmving  value  of  exports  fr^m  Tahiti  during  the  years 


Country. 


United  State3«... 

France 

Great  Britain  .... 

Germany »... 

Portugal 

Other  countries.. 


Total.. 


$107, S76 
103,456 
91*330 
3I.5J3 


1889. 


f  193, 46] 

190, 28c 

9,88( 


54*.  59! 


Table  showing  principal  articles  of  export  from  Tahiti  during  th 

Articles. 


Bichedemer pounds. 

Coffee. ....do.... 

Cotton : 

Id  bales i « .do.... 

Seed « .tool. 

Desiccated  cocoanut pounds. 

Fungus do.... 

Vanilla , do,,,. 

Wool ..do.... 

Copra.,.. tons. 

Shell do,... 

Cocoanuts ^number. 

Oranges do.... 

Trees  (orange,  etc.) do.... 

Wax *. ,« pounds. 

Hides. „ „»...  number. 

Other - — „ 


Toul.. 
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)llowing  table  contains  the  values  of  exports,  as  shown  by  the  con- 
lices  of  this  consulate  for  the  year  1891 : 


Articles. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Value. 

LTi  shell 

|i35,487-94 
76,573- 87 
49,X3a.xx 
36,698.70 
x6, 681.63 
5,000.00 
5, 598.  •6 

^•563.  •9 

3,843.65 

603.93 

•,73«.90 

Coflfee 

Miscellane{>aii      ..     .....     ... 

- 

........ 

Total 

3«5,9«3a7 

coannts...... 

ifference  between  the  above  amount  and  the  official  table  furnished 
)vernment  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  many  articles  of 
orighi  are  reshipped  to  the  United  States,  and  accordingly  not 
in  the  official  export  table. 


IMPORTS. 


ing  the  value  of  all  articles  imported  into  Takitijrom  all  countries  during  the 
years  1888-91* 


Country. 

x888. 

X889. 

X890. 

189X. 

1365,945.60 
xoo,8oo.oo 
95,534- 40 

8,933.60 

13x9,394.40 

53,433.60 

93,501.60 

X3,744.8o 

1,350.00 

>384,504oo 
90,396.40 
xx8,8i4.40 
•4,54a- 40 
•5,704.00 







BS... 

- — 

57x,ax3-6o 

479,434.40 

643.891. 90 

|636,84x.oo 

be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  United  States  supply  more 
half  of  the  import  trade  of  this  colony,  the  principal  articles  im- 
nng  flour,  biscuits,  sugar,  wine  (California),  timber,  soap,  ships' 
rosene,  calico,  prints,  etc. 

Table  shewing  the  principal  articles  of  import  during  the  year  i8gi. 


Articks. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

^ 

Ix5,x68 
49,5xa 
60,096 
XX, 765 

X3,ox3 
•.s8o 

ons... 

, «,.,, pounds... 

a,  605, 354 
483,45a 

4x6,374 
xa,575 

863,448 
53,3«3 

•94,9x0 

xx3,043 

6,643 

9,X54 

x,767 

..^^ ^ ^^0 

do 

^ „ do 

^ --. do 

a,S73 
x,373 

14,8x3 

- - 

M... do 

.......      .........do...... 

......do 

3,70s 
x,6o3 

do 

do 

1,469 

eallont... 

•,S8o 
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T€ihU  showing  the  principal  articUs  qf  import  dmnt^tkey^ar  j8gi — ( 


AniclM. 

Quan 

Vegetables 

Onions 

^, .^..poonda... 

„ do 

«9 
■45 

a 

Wheat 

^ ^ „^..^ ^..do 

Bi«*«y 

Oats 

^ .do. 

j^. 

Bmii« 

x.xdo.  , 

% 

Opitim 

Wbie: 
Rcd- 

-.do 

1 
39 

4 

Ib  bottles 

White- 

In  casks 

In  bottles 

Champig"e.,.. 

..-.^0^^ d# 

- , ...^.do 

jAo 

Absinthe 

Vermouth 

Gin.. 

-..do 

- do 

5 

I 

Rum 

^ jdo 

6 

Beer 

„^ „ ^.4o 

6 

Whisky„ 

Bitters 

« « do 

do 

Amerpicon 

, do 

Liqueurs,  assorted 

do 

X 

Cognac  

„ do 

4 

X 

Other  liquors 

Vinegar 

Mineral  waters 

aaUona... 

.«M*«« !■■■■■■■•.•« rases 

Linseed  oil 

.galkaia.. 

Turpentine 

Oils 

Coal 

tons... 

Bricks 

„ , .,„—.., nunber. . 

34 
330 

Umeat 

Xxon 

•*.. ......M..^..,....- pooada... 

<1a 

Timber 

Hay 

.w»n^. 

•7 

Drugs — „  . 

Paints.. 

TT.T..... ...iMHinds 

90 
H6 

Soap 

do 

Perfumery ,.,.. .,..,. 

Tobacco  and  cigars... „ 

> 

Matches 

Calico 

gross... 

r--TT-t-.tT --,...,.....,...... ....,, yards. 

8 

SSD 

«49 
34 

Parent 

— , ..,, j^ 

Denims 

^^ do 

Silks 

Muslins. « 

rds 

8a 

Prints 

do 

67X 

Other  doths 

Ships*  stores 

Kerosene 

Other  articles 

„ T-...,fy^Vww.,. 

45 

***** 

Total 
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NationaUty, 

Sailing  vessels. 

Steamers. 

Toud. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tpns. 

No. 

Tons. 

M 

a 

a86 

3 

X 

6 

X 

4,485 

",476 

759 

340 

2,588 

64 

14 

a 
386 

13 

X 

6 

X 

4,88s 

531 

12,476 

5,034 

340 

3,588 

64 

■ 

9 

4,»75 

•                                            *>>  « 

m 

ai,633 

9 

4p87S 

3aa 

•5.908 

re  all  small  schooners,  mostly  of  American  build,  trading  among  the  neighboring  islands. 

the  year  1891  two  new  schooners  were  added  to  the  trading  fleet. 
>  arrived  this  year  one  new  man-of-war  schooner  for  the  French 
at,  built  in  San  Francisco. 

J.  LAMB  DOTY, 

CimsuL 
0  States  Consulate, 

Tahiti,  June  JO,  i8g2. 


STEAMSHIP-BUILDING    IN   SPAIN. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  TURNER,  OF  CADIZ, 

the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  description  of  the  new  steamer 
'ilago  and  a  series  of  photographs  illustrative  of  the  same,  received 
irector  of  the  Transatlantic  Company,  of  Cadiz.* 
►  the  vessel  which  the  Transatlantic  Company  placed  at  the  dis- 
le  secretary  of  the  navy  during  the  Huelva  celebrations.  In  it  he 
i  the  officers  of  the  foreign  navies  present  at  the  naval  review, 
ished  description  of  this  vessel  will  be  of  interest  to  shipbuilders 
ng  what  can  and  is  being  done  in  Spain,  and  will  be  read  with 
f  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  tourists  who  are  coming  to 
r  the  North  German  Lloyd's  steamers,  landing  at  Gibraltar  and 
de  trips  to  Tangier,  Cadiz,  Seville,  Huelva,  and  Madrid.  Here- 
service  has  been  made  in  small,  uncomfortable,  not  to  say  dan- 
ats,  and  a  change  to  this  delightful  steamer  will  be  highly  appre- 
all  who  have  traveled  in  the  flat  boat  that  plies  between  Gibraltar 
er. 

R.  W,  TURNER, 

ConsuL 
D  States  Consulate, 

Cadiz,  September  I,  i8q2, 

*  Photographs  sent  to  the  Navy  Departmeat. 
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642  STEAM  SI  UP-BUILDING    IN    SPAIN. 

DESCRIPTION  OF   THE    "JOAQUIN    PitLAGO." 
[Inclosure  in  Consul  Turner's  report.] 

The  trial  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  Government  for  admission  as  a  1 
above  vessel,  belonging  to  the  CompafSia  Transatlantica,  Barcelona,  intend 
passenger  service  between  Cadiz,  Tangier,  Algeciras,  and  Gibraltar,  too 
named  port  on  the  27th  of  July  last.  The  Joaquin  PWago  is  the  first  me 
in  Spain,  and  her  principal  dimensions  are :  Length  over  all,  202  feet  6  inch 
perpendiculars,  1 85  feet;  width,  28  feet;  depth  to  awning  deck,  21  fe 
molded,  14  feet;  Hraft,  14  feet;  displacement,  1,204  tons;  gross  register 
net  register  tonn^e,  300  tons;  horse  power  (natural  draft),  1,250;  speed 
ice),  13  knots. 

The  vessel  is  built  of  milled  steel,  possesses  a  double  bottom  for  part 
is  divided  into  six  water  light  compartments.  Her  engines  are  trip 
vertical  inverted  cylinders  iS  inches,  30  inches,  and  48  inches,  and  36-incb 
pressure  being  160  pounds  per  square  inch,  making  106  revolutions  pei 
single -screw  steamer,  and  her  propeller  is  of  delta  metal.  All  the  materi 
construction,  with  few  exceptions,  are  of  Spanish  manufacture.  The  pla 
hull  are  from  the  works  of  Messrs.  Duro  &  Co.,  of  the  province  of  A 
makers  of  the  materials  employed  In  the  construction  of  the  armor- pis 
Teresa i  Vizcaya^  and  the  Almirante  Oquendo^  which  were  built  by  Mess 
Co.,  of  Bilboa.  The  en^nes  and  boilers  were  supplied  by  the  civil  ar 
The  steamer  has  been  built  under  the  supervision  of  the  bureau  Veritas  an 
for  the  highest  class  in  the  register  of  passenger  steamers. 

The  special  features  of  the  steamer  are  her  saloons  and  cabins.     T 
comfort  and  beauty.     Tourists  traveling  between  Cadiz  and  Tangier  will 
artistic  tiiste  displayed  by  her  finishings. 

As  the  cabins  are  in  many  respects  novel  in  design  and  constructioi 
scription  ctf  ihcm  will  not  be  found  devoid  of  interest:  They  are  of  three  c! 
first,  and  second.  The  preferential  is  situated  in  the  center  of  the  vessel, 
gine  room,  and  is  entered  by  way  of  the  smoking  room,  which  is  itself  vei 
and  furnished  after  the  Moorish  style.  Fine  carving,  fancy  tiles,  costly 
enter  largely  into  its  composition. 

Passing  down  her  stairs,  the  balustrades  of  which  are  of  sycamore,  th 
having  a  thin  covering  of  marble,  adding  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  sunx 
is  reached.  This  is  a  handsome  apartment  the  whole  width  of  the  shi| 
boast  to  say  that  very  few  steamers  afloat  can  pride  themselves  on  the  p 
charming.  This  is  also  on  the  Moorish  style  and  forms  the  "patio*^  to 
above,  from  which  the  saloon  is  visible.  The  floor  of  the  latter  is  a  mosai 
hard  woods.  There  are  two  luxurious  divans  at  the  sides  provided  with 
in  the  four  corners  of  the  room,  on  pedestals,  are  exquisite  vases  in  harm 
ing  decorations.  The  room  is  provided  with  two  tables  capable  of  enlarj 
duced  state  each  table  will  accommodate  four,  and  when  enlai^ed  eight  pen 
are  rather  ingenious,  being  made  on  the  telescopic  principle,  in  order  tc 
imencumbered  by  excessive  furniture  when  not  required  in  their  enlarg 
ingenious  arrangement  is  that  by  which  the  porthole  windows,  when  opei 
from  view.  A  small  part  of  the  wall  above  is  neatly  hinged,  so  that  on  o 
is  allowed  to  pass  and  closing  it  is  held  in  hidden  position.  The  wine 
provided  with  fretwork  shutters  through  which  both  light  and  air  are  filtere 
is  a  profusion  of  much  rich  carving,  the  eye  can  easily  be  deceived  by  th< 
and  there  of  a  quantity  of  fancifully  molded  papier-mach6,  which,  after  u 
process,  dries  as  hard  as  stone,  and,  when  gilded  and  touched  with  colors,  ] 
tistic  effect     The  walls  of  this  saloon  are  composed  of  marble;  fancy  tih 
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luDgings,  carpets,  and  tasteful  gilding  also  abound.  Passing  into  the  staterooms, 
al  feature  is  the  ingenious  way  in  which  two  adjoining  rooms  may  be  rapidly  coo- 
one.  Many  other  admirable  contrivances  are  noticeable  for  the  speedy  conversion 
d  chairs  and  even  wardrobes  into  beds,  etc.  The  walls  of  the  lavatories  also  call 
note.  They  consist  of  a  light  framework  of  iron,  on  which  is  stretched  galvanized- 
covered  with  a  layer  of  Portland  cement  painted  stone  coIot.  This  sort  of  bulk- 
ceedingly  advantageous  where  a  continuous  water-tight  surface  is  required,  and 
nliness  is  desired  and  water  must  run  frequently,  and  is  preferable  to  wood  for  ob- 
»ns.  The  first-class  dining  saloon  is  a  comfortable  apartment,  and  a  noticeable 
tie  automatic  arrangement  for  tipping  the  seat  at  each  side  of  the  table  close  up 
a  use,  thus  leaving  plenty  of  room  for  moving  about.  The  staterooms  belonging 
!  are  also  exceedingly  well  designed.  By  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  the  fumi- 
ilkheads  each  two  of  those  reserved  for  ladies  and  three  of  those  for  gentlemen  can 
turned  into  one  large  room,  and  vice  versa.  The  partitions  are  hinged  to  the  ceil- 
n  be  swung  up  and  made  fast  like  a  door,  and  all  the  fittings  are  detachable  and 
being  fixed  elsewhere.     In  the  space  between  the  beams  the  sofas  can  be  safely 

lUs  of  the  second-class  water-closets  are  faced  with  Portland  cement  and  tiles, 
ops  are  fitted  on  the  bridge  deck  for  installing  a  dining  table  to  accommodate  tea 
rhis  is  a  charming  innovation,  which  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  passengers,  who 
e  able  on  those  calm,  oppressive  days  so  common  to  the  south  of  Europe  to  lunch 
[  fresco."  The  forecastle,  which  is  in  the  'tween  decks,  is  on  a  par  for  excellence 
st  of  the  ship.  The  sailors'  berths  are  of  iron  and  canvas,  with  leeboards  of  var- 
h  pine,  and  are  arranged  to  fold  up  against  the  ship's  sides.  These  have  a  wooden 
ch  is  also  detachable.  The  vessel  is  provided  with  the  most  modem  appliances 
oachinery.  Her  life-saving  equipment  is  also  of  the  highest  order,  and  is  far  in 
he  Spanish  Government  and  the  English  Board-of-Trade  regulations.  She  b  also 
ith  improved  mechanical  ventilation.  In  order  to  comply  with  the  Spanish  Gov- 
quirements  relating  to  mail  steamers,  the  vessel  has  been  supplied  with  the  follow- 
of  artillery:  Two  guns  of  the  Hontoria  class  of  9  centimeters  and  two  quick-firing 
:an  Nordenfeldt)  of  il  millimeters.  She  also  possesses  a  well-stocked  armory. 
in  Piilago  is  also  fitted  throughout  with  the  electric  light,  and  she  is  provided  with 
rht  for  entering  and  leaving  port  at  night 

m  of  ;£'5o,ooo  named  by  some  as  the  cost  of  this  steamer  far  exceeds  the  correct 
hen,  however,  it  is  considered  that  she  has  been  fitted  out  in  all  respects  like  a 
ht,  and  that  no  expense  has  been  spared  in  her  equipment,  it  will  be  understood 
inary  comparison  of  "  so  much  per  ton  "  is  possible.  English  and  American  build- 
\  able  to  appreciate  the  enormous  difficulty  surrounding  a  first  venture  of  this  na- 
indpal  among  which  must  always  be  the  lack  of  experience  in  a  new  industry  on 
workmen.  Be  it  said,  however,  to  their  honor,  that  the  Spanish  artisans  have 
ooselves  to  be  an  industrious  and  intelligent  set  of  men.  Spaniards  are  becoming 
neve  alive  to  the  necessity  of  putting  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  occupying 
•n  in  the  commercial  world  which  they  feel  ought  to  belong  to  them.  The  Com- 
satlantica  has  found  that  shipbuilding  in  Spain  b  not  only  possible,  but,  under 
^instances,  profitable,  and  they  state  that  they  can  certainly  turn  out  cabin  work 
tses  of  decorations  at  less  cost  and  better  finished  than  they  have  heretofore  secured 

X  boars'  trial  the  Joaquin  Piilago  maintained  an  average  rate  of  speed  of  14^ 
maximum  attained  being  15  knots.  This  result  was  considered  eminently  satisfac- 
far  in  excess  of  what  was  expected. 

>mpafiia  Transatlantica  are  now  making  preparations  for  the  construction  of  a  large 
ic  steamer  in  their  dockyard  here. 
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AMERICAN  TRADE   IN   EASTERN  ASIA. 

R&FORT  BY  CONSUL  SEYMOUR,  OF  CANTON, 

I  have  the  honor  to  comnHinicate  some  items  in  regard  to  the  commerce 
of  this  consular  district,  as  gleaned  from  the  official  returns  of  the  six  cus- 
tom-houses located  along  the  coast  of  this  province  of  Quang-Tong  for  the 
year  1891. 

There  is  no  classification  of  the  nationality  of  imports  and  exports  in 
those  returns ;  bi  t,  as  only  European  Hierchants  are  engaged  in  aelUng  oot- 
ton  goods  (and  i&any  other  commodities)  brought  from  foreign  countries, 
there  is  certain  t«>  be,  as  there  now  is,  small  chance  for  American  cotton 
goods  to  be  brought  vigorously  into  competition  with  cotton  goods  horn 
Europe  in  the  markets  of  a  large  portion  of  eastern  Asia,  unless  American 
manufacturers  of  cotton  goods  adopt  some  plan  of  combination  to  nwnt^in 
an  active  and  aggressive  system  of  keefung  their  manufactures  within  the 
reach  of  native  merchants  in  these  eastern  markets;  and  to  this  end  I 
urgently  recommend  the  plan  of  employing  experienced  and  trusty  Amer- 
ican salesmen,  assisted  by  indispensable  native  compradors,  who  would  be 
safe  advisers  as  to  credits,  as  the  most  effective  way  to  successfully  coBopele 
with  European  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  the  East  Canton  sent  to 
the  United  States  last  year  over  ^5,000,000  worth  of  merchandise. 

Without  grouping  the  prominent  features  of  commerce  in  India  and 
Japan  with  those  of  intermediate  countries,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  men- 
tion the  significant  fact  that  last  year  this  province  of  Quang-Tong  imported 
raw  cotton  to  the  value  of  about  ^1,100,000  in  gold,  and  cotton  yam  to 
the  value  of  about  19,000,000  In  gold,  or  over  ^10,000,000  worth  of  cotton 
and  cotton  yarn  (mostly  from  India),  which  was  used,  with  considerable 
native  cotton,  in  Chinese  manufactures,  instead  of  extending  importations 
of  foreign  goods  to  meet  the  consumption. 

With  moderate  amounts  of  American  ham  and  bacon,  tinned  milk  and 
fruits,  clocks,  and  other  articles  of  necessity  or  utility  among  the  imports 
of  this  consular  district,  which  might  be  increased  tenfold  by  a  thorough 
canvass  of  the  markets  by  earnest  American  salesmen,  we  must  confine  oar 
items  of  American  imports  exceeding  ^100,000  to  ginseng,  which  this  prov- 
ince received  from  the  United  States  to  the  value  of  ^170,000 ;  flour  (from 
California  and  Oregon)  to  the  value  of  about  |6oo,ooo  in  gold ;  and  kero- 
sene to  the  extent  of  1,106,565  cases,  which  was  about  one- fourth  of  all  the 
American  kerosene  received  by  China  in  1S91. 

Russian  kerosene  is  steadily  increasing  in  India,  China,  and  other  Asiatic 
countries.  In  1891  China  imported  over  1,050,000  cases  of  Russian  kero- 
sene, or  equal  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  imports  of  American  kerosene 
into  China. 

Oil  pipes  are  being  laid  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf,  and 
iron-tank  ships  are  being  built  to  bring  Rus^um  oil  in  bulk  to  eastern  Asia; 
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nous  oil  tftnks  are  hevhg  constnicted  in  Hongkong  for  the  recep- 
Uorage  of  Russian  keros^e.  The  indications  are  that  keen  Corn- 
ell exist  for  the  control  of  this  important  trade, 
leaning  of  all  this  is,  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  Asiatic 
^  American  productions  and  manufactures,  there  must  be  vigilance 
ion.  It  can  not  be  achieved  by  dumping  piles  of  circulars  before 
K)  can  not  read  them ;  but  it  can  be  accomplished  by  means  of 
'^foce-^to-face"  work  between  business  men. 

CHARLES  SEYMOUR, 

CcmsuA 

ED  Sf  ATB^  COKSULATE, 

Canim,  August  18,  1892. 


THE   SULTANATE  OF  JOHORE. 

REPORT  BY  COHSUL  WILDMAN,  OF  S/NGAPOJtM, 

the  industries,  agricultural  products,  and  costumes  of  the  Sultanate 
I  will  be  comprised  within  the  splendid  exhibit  destined  for  the 
^air,  and  as  the  Sultan  Abu  Bakar  will  be  in  Chicago  with  his  suite 
le  exhibition,  I  have  thought  that  a  description  of  himself  and 
light  be  of  interest  to  those  who  may  meet  or  see  him. 
kiltanate  of  Johore,  one  of  the  richest  independent  kingdoms  in 
sia,  is  14  miles  from  Singapore  across  the  island,  on  the  mainland 
ilay  Peninsula.  The  Sultan  is  an  enlightened  and  humane  ruler, 
s  high  in  the  estimation  of  European  nations,  as  is  shown  by  his 
decorations.  He  is  a  knight  of  the  English  orders  Grand  Cross 
:hael  and  St.  George  and  of  the  Star  of  India ;  knight  of  the  Royal 
)rder  of  the  Crown  (first  class),  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order 
ma,  and  of  the  Chinese  Order  of  the  Dragon ;  commander  of  the 
Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha;  has  a  presentation  gold  medal  from  the 
Wales;  and  is  the  sovereign  of  his  own  national  orders.  He  is  a 
;lish  student,  and  has  (raveled  extensively  over  Europe, 
istory  of  Johore  extends  back  to  the  Portuguese  days,  when  it  took 
y  second  to  that  of  Acheen — in  the  one  hundred  and  forty  years' 
>ver  Malacca  between  the  Portugnese  and  the  Dutch.  Its  history 
t  time  until  1S19,  at  which  date  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  founded 
^,  is  a  record  of  petty  wars  and  family  quarrels.  In  181 9  the 
Johore  deeded  to  the  British  the  island  of  Singapore,  comprising 
re  miles,  reserving  for  his  family  certain  lands  which  to-day  are 
valuable.  In  1877  Johore  added  to  its  possessions  the  Sultanate  of 
that  at  present  the  little  Kingdom  embraces  about  15,000  square 
etching  from  latitude  i*  40'  S.  to  Cape  Romania,  and  including 
islands  that  lie  along  the  coast  to  the  south  of  2^  40^  It  is  sur- 
on  thrcfc  sides  by  the*  sea;  on   the  fourth  side  its  boundaries  are 
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Malacca,  Jehol,  and  the  River  Endau.  The  population  of 
(22  to  the  square  mile)  is  confined  to  the  districts  lying  on 
rivers,  the  interior  of  the  country  being  covered  for  the  most  ] 
forest,  which  is  rich  in  rattans,  rubber,  damar,  and  jungle  pn 

Lately  the  Sultan  has  been  building  a  railroad  into  the  he 
tion,  which  will  eventually  open  it  up  to  plantations. 

In  the  north  of  Johore  is  the  famous  Mount  Ophir,  of  Bib 
is  over  4,000  feet  high.  At  its  base  the  natives  have  found 
but  as  yet  it  has  not  been  systematically  and  scientifically  ex] 

The  population  of  the  country  is  remarkable  for  containing 
ber  of  Chinese  than  Malays.  The  Chinese  are  chiefly  fount 
of  gambier  and  pepper,  which  are  the  principal  products  of  e: 
pore.     Sago,  coffee,  tea,  and  cocoa  are  grown  with  varying  s 

As  nearly  all  the  export  of  the  country  goes  to  Singapore, 
from  the  blue  book  of  1891  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  its  agricui 
eral  output. 

In  minerals  the  little  Kingdom  is  peculiarly  rich.  Iron  i 
everywhere.  Float  tin  is  found  in  paying  quantities  and  h 
buang.  Within  a  month  rich  deposits  of  the  metal  have  beer 
the  Johore  River  within  15  miles  of  Singapore.  The  Sultan 
ous  to  firms  and  persons  wishing  to  either  mine  or  farm.  He 
land  rent  free  and  untaxed  for  as  long  a  time  as  they  wish  t( 
simply  pay  a  small  royalty  on  metals  or  a  small  export  tax  o 
some  of  the  products  of  the  soil.  It  is  this  wise  policy  thj 
175,000  Chinese  laborers  to  his  country.  These  Chinese  sul 
by  nature  indifferent  to  their  ruler,  are  obedient  and  induj 
and  the  source  of  the  principal  revenue  of  the  nation. 

The  country  is  traversed  by  three  large  rivers — the  Mu 
and  the  Johore — and  many  smaller  ones,  making  splendid  n2 
into  the  interior.  The  capital  town  is  Johore  Bharu,  01 
which  is  separated  from  the  island  of  Singapore  by  the  Stn 
and  contains  about  25,000  inhabitants.  Close  down  to  the 
the  Istana,  or  palace  of  the  Sultan,  backed  by  well-built  Gov 
ings.  The  Sultan  has  two  other  palaces,  one  in  his  out  prov 
the  other,  which  is  just  finished,  in  Singapore.  He  keeps  u 
of  imported  horses,  and  is  much  given  to  entertaining.  T. 
palace  is  all  of  gold,  and  it  is  said  that  he  is  the  possessor  c 
worth  of  diamonds. 

As  I  have  said,  the  Sultan's  expectation  is  to  exhibit  at 
all  the  products  of  his  beautiful  country  and  thereby  interest  ^ 
tal  and  American  '*push"  in  its  development.  He  hopes  t 
with  his  secretary,  Dato  (lord)  Sri  Amar  d'Raja,  who  is  a  coi 
English  order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  and  suite  of 
the  last  of  next  April,  going  to  Carlsbad  for  a  month  for  th( 
there  to  London,  where  he  will  be  entertained  by  the  Queen; 
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f  York,  arriving  about  the  ist  of  July.  He  will  spend  fully  three 
the  United  States,  visiting  all  its  important  cities,  with  an  object 
contracts  for  mining,  electric-light,  and  other  machinery, 
is  no  blue  book  published  in  Johore,  and  no  authoritative  facts 
sd  in  regard  to  the  full  export  of  the  country ;  so  I  append  its 
)m  and  exports  to  the  Straits  Settlements  for  the  years  1890  and 
will  be  seen  that  there  was  a  material  decrease  for  the  year  1891. 
aused  in  a  large  measure  by  the  failures  of  large  firms  in  Singa- 
the  low  prices  prevailing  on  the  exchange.  The  present  year 
\  brighter  prospects,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  year 
»how  a  large  increase  over  1890. 

shouring  the  vahte  of  imports  from  and  exports  to  the  Straits  Settlements, 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

te»6a7,484 
3, 06a,  14a 

|6,S»5,68c 
4,837,801 

*~* " " 

aves  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  Johore  by  a  large  per  cent. 
ROUNSEVELLE  WILDMAN, 

ConsuL 
D  States  Consulate, 

Singapore y  Jufy  25,  i8q2. 


JATTLE-RAISING   IN   THE   AUSTRIAN   ALPS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  HAWES,  OF  REICHENBERG, 

last  volume  of  the  imperial  royal  central  commission's  monthly 
a  Prof.  Dr.  Wilckens  describes  the  condition  of  cattle  from  1880 
I  the  cattle-raising  districts  of  the  Austrian  Alps,  viz,  Peuzgau, 
Murboden,  Levanthal,  Zitterthal,  Pufluthal,  and  Montavon. 
I^ilckens  shows  a  decrease  in  cattle-raising  in  certain  districts  of  10 
I  in  Miirzthal  of  even  58,  per  cent.  He  gives  as  a  cause  that  in 
imunities,  especially  in  Miirzthal,  estates  have  been  bought  and 
ith  forests  in  order  to  be  used  for  hunting  purposes.  Thus  an 
lore  than  5,000  joch,  belonging  to  the  St.  Ilgen  community,  with 
for  300  head  of  cattle,  and  a  neighboring  estate  of  700  joch  were 
o  hunting  grounds.  This  was  also  the  case  with  the  Hollalpe, 
L  pasturage  for  200  head  of  cattle.  In  the  district  Aplenz,  between 
[880  and  1890,  no  less  than  forty-seven  estates,  pasturing  820  head 
were  bought  and  turned  into  hunting  grounds.  In  the  district 
on  the  Krauterin,  up  to  five  years  ago  800  oxen  were  pastured. 
St  two  years  this  territory  has  also  been  devoted  to  the  hunt, 
jer  has  most  poetically  described  this  disappearance  of  work  for 
It  in  his  novel  "Jakob  der  Letzte." 
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The  condition  of  the  peasant  and  the  raising  of  cattle  are  \ 
crisis,  the  result  of  which  will  be  the  further  reduction  of 
which  will  be  confined  to  the  most  profitable  varieties.  A  sed 
cause  of  the  decrease  is  a  lack  of  laborers.  In  Miirzthal  1 
receives  $40  yearly  and  a  female  ^24,  with  food.  A  thir<3 
indebtedness  of  the  peasants,  l^nds  are  allowed  to  run  down 
of  pasturage  seldom  ukes  place.  Manure  is  reserved  for  grain, 
is  cultivated  that  the  peasant  himself  needs — wheat  for  cake, 
oats  for  horses,  flax  for  clothing  and  bedding.  Cattle  furnis 
with  milk,  meat,  and  leather;  sheep  furnish  him  wool,  and  { 
In  short,  the  Alpine  peasant  is  of  the  opinion  that  all  his  need 
plied  from  his  own  farm.  This  simple  management  is  de 
because  all  his  productions  are  below  mediocrity.  The  cow  nc 
him  with  more  milk  than  he  needs  for  his  household.  If  mor 
the  peasant  and  his  household  simply  consume  more  milk  and 
torn  in  the  Austrian  Alps  does  not  permit  milk  and  butter  tob 
in  Tyrol,  Vorarlberg,  and  Kurnten  are  there  a  few  milk  coi 
collect  the  milk  and  dispose  of  it. 

The  cultivation  of  grain  in  most  Alpine  lands  is  not  prof 
this  is  not  generally  recognized,  as  the  peasant  keeps  no  acco 
of  the  best  farms  in  Miirzthal  tlie  farmer  succeeds  in  getting  1 
barley  not  more  than  every  seventh  grain.  In  the  mountains 
one  in  five  ii  recovered.  It  is,  however,  not  known.  Gra 
milk  is  not  measured  or  weighed.  They  do  not  wish  to  ki 
Only  by  his  increasing  debts  does  the  peasant  know  that  b( 
badly,  but  this  knowledge  comes  generally  too  late  and  costs 
and  lands. 

All  these  facts  go  to  account  for  the  decrease  in  cattle^ 
AljTS,  where,  betweeen  the  years  1880  and  1890,  the  numbei' 
decreased  10,024  head,  or  6  per  cent,  whereas  the  population 
about  4  per  cent.  In  these  Alpine  districts  are  the  only  pure 
trian  cattle,  and  these  should  be  preserved.  Moreover,  Austri 
supply  of  cattle,  and  can  not  afford  to  have  this  supply  decrea 

Good  cheese  must  even  now  be  imported.  In  1891  the  im 
amounted  to  1,772,000  kilograms,  while  there  were  only  481, 
exported. 

All  this  may  be  of  interest  to  America,  which  is  alway 
markets  for  her  beef,  and  I  venture  to  predict  that  within  th 
Austria  will  also  become  one  of  our  good  customers. 

JNO.  B.  H> 

United  States  Consulate, 

Reichenberg,  September  ^^  ^Bgs. 
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THE  LABOR  PROBLEM  IN  FRANCE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  LOOMIS,  OP  ST.  ETIENNB. 

>Yer-present  and  disquieting  question  in  France,  as  in  all  other 
countries,  at  the  present  time  is  the  labor  problem.  The  conditions 
once  link  and  repel  the  laboring  man  and  the  capitalist  in  France 
the  same  as  the  conditions  which  environ  capital  and  labor  through- 
nental  Europe,  and  particularly  is  this  so  where  the  ideas  and 
socialism  enter  as  an  active  factor  into  the  struggle, 
hile  my  purpose  in  this  report  is  to  explain  as  clearly  and  briefly  as 
actual  condition  of  the  French  working  classes  to-day,  yet  at  the 
\  I  hope  to  cast  an  occasional  glance  at  some  of  the  other  European 
,  particularly  when  it  comes  to  a  discussion  of  means  for  solving 
problem. 

THE  OLD  ORDER  CHANGES. 

cally  speaking,  organized  labor  in  the  modem  sense  had  no  ex- 
1  France  until  1884.  The  ancient  guilds  were  abolished  by  the 
1,  which  assured  freedom  of  labor,  but  not  the  certainty  of  occu- 

r  the  old  order  in  France  the  workman  who  chose  his  trade  was 
t  for  life.  His  livelihood  was  assured,  as  a  rule,  but  he  was  bound 
rn  industry  for  life  and,  generally,  to  the  factory  or  workshop  in 
made  his  start.     He  was  chained  to  his  task,  and  was  not  even  at 

change  work  in  the  shops  and  towns  for  work  in  the  fields.  He 
in  fact,  a  part  of  the  "fixtures  and  plant*'  of  his  employer. 

the  irresistible  genius  of  universal  emancipation  struck  the  shackles 
French  workman,  he  was  free — but  dazed.  His  sense  of  liberty  in- 
and  confused  him.  For  half  a  century  the  laboring  classes  drifted 
►endent,  but  helpless.  Individuals  sometimes  rose  to  eminence,  but 
no  permanent  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  workmen.  For 
X  148 1.  « 
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a  few  decades  after  the  revolution,  while  the  country  was  undergo!! 
quent  changes,  the  laborer  was  able  to  assert  himself  and  to  secure  fai 
and  good  treatment.  Machinery  had  not  come  into  use  then,  but  i 
advent  the  workman  found  himself  more  and  more  dependent  up 
caprice  of  the  capitalist ;  in  short,  he  had  liberty,  but  little  else. 

rhen  it  was  that  the  seeds  of  socialism  were  sown.  The  workman 
to  the  State  for  help ;  he  got  some  relief  by  the  law  of  1848,  but  it  w 
porary  and  experimental.  The  professional  agitator  taught  the  doc 
Stale  assistance  and  implanted  in  the  mind  of  the  workingman  the 
that  it  is  the  business  of  the  Government  to  regulate  all  relations  I 
capital  and  labor.  From  these  seeds  there  rose  the  poisonous  plant  < 
munism  and  socialism. 

Socialism,  declare  the  French  and  German  agitators — and  th 
hundreds  of  them — will  correct  all  abuses  and  remedy  all  evils.  It  1 
the  workman  plenty  of  work  and  fair  wages  and  settle  forever  thedif 
between  capital  and  labor. 

The  spread  of  socialistic  ideas  in  France  has  been  swift  and  grcj 
the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1884,  which  authorizes  the  formation 
company,  society,  association,  or  syndicate  for  the  fostering  and  pn 
of  any  sort  of  industrial,  economic,  commercial,  and  agricultural  ii 
This  law  also  says  that  not  only  shall  it  no  longer  be  an  offense  to 
the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  strike,  but  that  the  members  of  the 
ciations  or  syndicates,  as  they  are  called  in  France,  shall  be  perm 
enforce  their  views  in  reference  to  strikes  and  the  coercion  of  capita 
imposition  of  fines,  punishments,  and  boycotting. 

Before  the  passage  of  this  law  in  1884  the  working  classes  could  r 
unions,  syndicates,  or  any  sort  of  kindred  associations.  They  ha 
ited  by  their  privileges  and  opportunities.  Every  branch  of  tra 
labor  has  its  syndicate  now;  waiters,  journeymen,  barbers,  and  groo 
their  syndicates  or  unions,  as  well  as  the  participants  in  the  higher  1 
industry. 

Underneath  all  this  activity  of  association,  of  meetings,  of  tal 
passing  resolutions  and  drafting  of  memorials  lies  the  restless  spirit  01 
isui.  Socialism  is  the  hidden  force,  the  mysterious,  dangerous,  un 
fascinating  panacea  for  all  the  workman's  grievances  and  material  ill 
contemplation  of  this  idea  fires  his  imagination  and  adds  to  his  sense 
portance.  He  dreams  of  the  time  when  he  shall  be  capitalist  as 
laborer  and  listens  with  a  willing  ear  to  the  subtle  talk  of  the  social  rei 

'  ^^       ^'  SOCIALISM. 

Socialism  in  France,  as  in  Germany,  is  of  two  kinds — immoden 
moderate.     Both  classes  of  socialists  hope  to  reach  the  same  end, 
moderate  socialists,  who  call  themselves  social  evolutionists,  want  to 
the  existing  order  of  things  slowly  and  by  a  process  of  education  an< 
evolution.     The  other  socialists  call  their  form  of  socialism  ''coUecti 
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leir  desire  is  to  overturn  society  at  once  and  effect  a  condition  of 

al  communism  by  force  of  arms.     Collectivism  and  communism,  in 

ench  sense,  mean  pretty  much  the  same  thing,  though  the  former  is 

>re  popular  term  of  the  two. 

aong  the  many  things  which  the  socialists  want  are : 

I  All  capital  to  become  the  property  of  the  State. 

I  Assured  peace  among  the  nations  and  an  international  federation  of 

ople. 

I  All  profits,  production,  and  wealth  to  be  divided  among  the  people. 

)  Universal  education  and  moral  culture. 

I  Insurance  in  case  of  enforced  idleness,  sickness,  and  old  age. 

I  Liberty  of  the  press,  of  speech,  and  of  meeting. 

)  Litigation  without  cost. 

\  Free  instruction,  together  with  books,  clothes,  lodging,  and  food — 

be  furnished  by  the  State  free  of  charge  to  the  individual. 

►  Abolition  of  standing  armies  and  all  privileged  orders. 

e  French  socialists  include  in  their  plan  the  abolition  of  many  local 

and  conditions  peculiar  to  the  country. 

e  Sidcle,  one  of  the  leading  journals  of  Paris,  says: 

*rance,  as  in  other  countries,  the  socialists  are  organizing  and  putting  themselves  into 
>n  to  fight  the  existing  order  of  things.  We  can  no  longer  look  with  doubt  and  skep- 
pon  the  strength  and  purix>se  of  this  movement.  It  tends  to  one  thing — on  ineTitable 
ation  more  or  less  distant.     We  have  published  the  proceedings  and  results  of  the  con- 

the  Bourse  du  Travail  (Labor  Exchange)  held  at  St.  Etienne.    From  this  congress 

significant  result — the  confederation  of  all  the  workmen's  unions  under  a  single  man- 
t.     We  foresee  the  working  population  organized  into  a  sort  of  army,  disciplined  and 

foment  a  riot  at  the  nod  of  the  socialist  leaders.  Without  doubt  a  very  large  number 
men  are  not  members  of  these  syndicates  or  imions,  but  the  revolutionary  socialists  are 
ig  on  all  sides  and  swelling  their  forces  daily.  The  socialist  propaganda  is  incessant 
efatigable,  and  it  is  uncommonly  successful,  in  that  it  addresses  itself  to  the  ignorant 
le.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  day  will  come  when  the  himdreds  of  thousands 
men  in  Paris,  in  Lyons,  and  in  all  the  great  mining  and  industrial  centers  may  be  put 
pressive  motion  by  the  order  of  some  cabal  of  agitators.  Revolutionary  socialism 
ding,  and  one  can  mark  with  ease  its  strides  and  progress. 

revolutionary  spirit  which  we  thought  was  destroyed  in  187 1  now  rises  with  renewed 
rdor,  and  activity.  It  is  a  power  that  must  be  recognized ;  it  will  be  necessary  for  us 
with  the  federations  of  labor.  It  b  a  new,  blind,  dangerous  force,  but  one  which  the 
nent  and  Parliament  are  called  upon  to  watch  with  closest  care. 

is  extract,  in  the  opinion  of  conservative  people,  states  fairly  and  fully 
nger  and  the  extent  of  the  socialist  movement  in  France  at  the  present 


SYNDICATES   AND   UNIONS. 

ice  the  law  of  1884  authorizing  the  formation  of  industrial,  trade,  and 
;rcial  associations  was  passed  there  have  been  formed  upwards  of  1,300 
ates  or  unions.  These  are  commonly  classed  under  four  heads — agri- 
l1  employers,  industrial  syndicates,  workmen's  industrial  syndicates, 
Lxed  syndicates.     The  agricultural  syndicates  are  found  in  more  than 
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six  hundred  and  seventy  districts,  and  they  have  been  the  i 
ing  the  farmers  from  fraud  in  the  purchase  of  fertilizers  an 
The  fees  or  dues  vary  from  i  to  5  francs  a  year,  and  in  1891 
298  members  enrolled.     Laborers  are  not,  as  a  rule,  taken 
cates. 

EM  PI  OVERS*    SYNDICATES. 

The  employers*  syndicates  are  by  no  means  so  povrerful  i 
In  certain  branches  of  trade  and  in  lines  of  commerce  the 
to  combine  and  keep  prices  up,  but  efforts  of  this  sort  have 
and  successful  enough  to  excite  much  comment  or  alarm, 
of  union  and  harmony  among  the  syndicates  representing  th< 
and  no  syndicate  of  employers  gives  itself  much  concern  at 
ings  of  syndicates  representing  other  lines  of  business. 

There  is  no  general  combination  against  labor  on  the  ] 
ployers'  syndicates,  the  only  sufferer  at  their  hands  being  th( 
Still,  they  have  in  the  industrial  trades  the  prestige  and  str 
union  and  are  able  frequently  to  impress  themselves  on  the 
politician  with  some  degree  of  force.  There  are  more  thz 
syndicates,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  106,157. 

TRADES   UNIONS. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  attention  in  examining  the  statistics  of  woi 
is  the  disproponion  between  the  number  of  syndicates  (1,250!  and  the 
(205,152).  According  to  the  opinion  of  those  best  qiiaHlied  to  judge,  th 
dicated  workmen  does  not  at  present  exceed  6  to  7  per  cent.  On  the  o 
number  is  gradually  increasing  there  can  not  be  any  doubt;  but  up  to  t 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes  to  join  these  institutions  has  nc 
portion  to  the  alacrity  displayed  by  the  advocates  of  unions  in  forming 
accounted  for  in  two  ways — either  French  workmen  in  the  mass  are  gen 
the  practical  personal  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  =ucb  associations, 
referred  to  is  still  very  strong  in  French  nature  and  disinclines  a  gocKl 
prosperity  to  restrict  his  freedom  of  action  by  obligations  which,  thougl 
towards  raising  the  wages  of  his  neighbor,  may,  for  all  he  knows,  sen* 
It  is  difficult,  in  a  highly  vigorous  nation,  where  some  skilled  workmen  ( 
by  individual  ener^  from  15  to  20  francs  a  day,  to  rapidly  convert  the  h 
more  than  a  lukewarm  belief  in  the  merits  of  unselfish  combination,  pa 
whole  question  is  mystified  and  complicated  by  countless  poliiical  and 
which  they  do  not  understand.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  many  emp 
essential  to  get  work  punctually  done,  have  been  quick  to  observe  such  1 
of  their  best  workmen,  have  indisposed  them  for  and  prevented  them  frc 
the  encour^ement  they  have  given  to  personal  energy  and  by  the  jud 
gratuities.  But,  although  the  total  amount  of  workmen  already  syndica 
small  (the  average  number  belonging  to  a  syndicate  is  about  164),  the 
been  formed  is  widespread  and  very  formidable;  and  these  syndicates 
half  empty  cadres^  into  which  the  vast  labor  forces  of  the  countiy  coulc 
drafted. 

The  well-to-do  workman,  in  fact,  approves  at  present  of  the  1,250  s 
well-planned  organization  and  extensive  ramitications,  much  in  the  same 
standing  army,  to  which  he  does  not  thmk  it  necessary  to  attach  himself 
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mes  to  come  and  good  and  steady  workmen,  as  well  as  bad  ones,  to  be  tlirown 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  numbers  would  soon  rapidly  swell ;  for,  thou£[b 
ombination  in  practice,  the  majority  may  be  said  to  have  been  thoroughly  won 
theory.  What  they  would  probably  like  would  be  to  employ  it  as  an  occasional 
Qst  their  masters  whenever  they  saw  an  immediate  personal  advantage  to  be  de- 
s  use.  Moreover,  trades  unions  and  strikes  are  still  so  inseparably  connected  in 
1  Frenchman  that  to  belong  to  the  former  seems  necessarily  to  involve  an  imme- 
avoidable  resort  to  the  latter,  and,  as  the  majority  regard  strikes  with  disfavor,  it 
lat,  while  trade  continues  good,  the  violent  language  of  noisy  extremists  will  pre- 
dicates filling  as  rapidly  as  they  would  if  the  policy  preached  were  a  little  less 
lis  cautious  behavior  and  reluctance  to  commit  themselves  is  perhaps  also  due, 
sure,  to  the  remarkable  common  sense  of  the  French  lower  classes.  That  their 
a  rule,  is  used  towards  deterring  workmen  from  joining  syndicates  is  probable, 
resting  to  observe  in  talking  with  them  how  shrewdly  they  seem  to  have  grasped 
and  how  needless  they  consider  it  to  make  personal  sacrifices  or  run  unnecessary 
when  the  tide  of  itself  is  running  so  high  in  their  favor. 

regoing  paragraphs  from  the  exact  and  elaborate  report  of  Mr. 
Stephen  on  the  labor  question  in  France  would  give  an  inaccurate 
5  situation  if  he  had  not  happily  called  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
oding  the  limited  membership  of  the  workmen's  syndicates,  their 
he  minds  of  the  working  classes  is  enormous.  Every  large  em- 
izes  this  and  understands  what  the  power  of  organized  labor  would 
ntent  became  general  and  a  majority  of  the  working  people  Vent 
ndicates  and  arrayed  themselves  against  capital.  So  at  present  it 
►unt  of  these  possibilities  for  evil  that  the  syndicates  or  trades 
Dire  distrust  and  concern. 

m  of  the  workmen's  syndicates  is  to  secure  high  wages,  to  assist 
rho  are  out  of  work,  and  to  find  employment  for  them  without 
rhe  fee  for  becoming  a  member  of  one  of  these  organizations  is 
[5  or  20  cents;  the  dues  vary  from  10  to  30  cents  a  month,  the 
being  exacted  where  there  is  a  benefit  fund  attached  to  the  syn- 
1  some  syndicates  unemployed  members  receive  a  franc  or  two  per 
syndicates  are  governed  by  committees  of  administration,  which 
►me  instances,  as  many  as  twenty-five  or  thirty  members, 
lyndicates  are  widely  distributed,  having  been  organized  in  some 
:ts.  In  Paris  there  are  167  ;  in  Lyons,  107  ;  in  Marseilles,  75 ; 
IX,  61 ;  in  Toulouse,  26;  in  Nantes,  Rouen,  and  Roubaix,  20;  in 
e,  43- 

CATHOLIC  LABOR  UNIONS. 

ephen,  in  discussing  the  subject,  says : 

another  class  of  syndicates  to  which  it  may  be  well  to  allude,  namely,  Catholic 
'  unions. 

:  introduction  into  France  of  universal  suffrage,  and  more  especially  of  late,  the 
irch  and  the  party  supporting  it  have  been  directing  their  attention  to  extending 
they  already  possess  over  portions  of  the  rural  community  to  industrial  classes. 
sre  be  in  reality  any  ulterior  political  motive  connected  with  this  movement  is 
cange  of  this  zqport  to  decide,  but  the  most  casual  observer  of  existing  labor 
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problems  can  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  two  extreme 
France,  by  whatever  motive  they  are  actuated,  are  equally  straining  ever 
wage -earners  into  formidable  battalions.  'Perhaiis  the  distinction  betwec 
two  may  be  described  by  saying  that  while  the  one  is  endeavoring  to  con 
prospects  of  an  order  of  things  that  may  never  be  realized,  the  other  is  s< 
emits  by  a  system  of  patn-nage  and  privilege  of  which  the  ordinary  woi 
pared  occasionally  to  avail  himself  without  necessarily  being  converK 
t  breach  ed. 

If  kept  free  from  ix>litics,  the  counteracting  effect  to  the  extreme  view 
be  beneficial,  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  should  prove  that  there  is  a  hie 
probably  do  more  harm  than  good  so  far  as  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  soc 
cerned. 

The  foregoing  remarks  from  Mr.  Stephen's  report  to  tl 
ernment  on  the  labor  question  do  not,  in  my  estimation,  do 
the  scope  and  work  of  the  CathoHc  syndicates.  This  part  o 
is  one  of  the  great  industrial  centers  of  Europe,  has  many 
cates;  they  accomplish  a  great  deal  in  a  quiet  way  for  the  go 
ing  people,  and  I  consider  them  efficient  as  a  barrier  agains 
tide  of  socialism.  The  church,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  organ i 
on  a  practical,  liberal  scale  and  invites  the  working  peoph 
their  own  and  enjoy  their  benefits. 

.THE    LABOR    EXCHANGES— A    NEW    POWER. 

The  multiplication  of  syndicates,  or  labor  unions,  thr< 
gave  rise  in  the  minds  of  the  professional  labor  agitators  to  a 
idea,  namely,  that  of  organizing  a  central  labor  bureau,  wh 
trol  Paris  and,  through  its  branches,  all  of  the  other  importa 
gions  in  the  country.  Following  this  idea,  the  Labor  Exch 
du  Travail,  was  established  in  Paris  at  the  solicitation  of  tl 
socialist  members  of  the  various  Paris  trades  unions. 

In  1887  representations  of  a  plausible  nature  were  made  t 
authorities  of  Paris  and  permission  to  establish  a  labor  excl 
The  avowed  objects  of  the  innovation  were  to  improve  the  it 
labor  and  capital  and  to  furnish  a  free  intelligence  office 
bureau  for  the  working  classes.  The  establishment  of  the  e 
been  effected  by  the  socialist  element,  its  management  fell  at 
hands,  and  the  power  has  remained  with  them.  These  rest 
lost  no  opportunity  to  widen  the  breach  between  capital 
short,  they  are  mischief-makers,  whose  sole  aim  is  power  and 

In  other  towns  similar  institutions  have  been  organized 
sion  has  been  too  frequently  one  of  mischief;  their  efforts  are 
not  for  peace  and  the  profit  of  the  workman.  They  assume 
to  settle  disputes  between  employers  and  employes  on  terms  1 
to  the  two  parties  concerned,  but  to  the  socialist  leaders 
change.  The  moment  a  quarrel  arises  between  master  an< 
from  the  exchange  appear  to  fan  the  flame.     Occasionally  1 
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admission  to  the  premises ;  but  that  does  not  often  happen,  for  the  general 
disposition  in  France  is  to  cringe  before  the  asserted  demands  of  labor. 
There  is  no  institution  in  the  United  States  like  the  labor  exchanges  of 
France.  Here  it  is  a  municipal  institution,  for  which  the  cities  pay  dearly.' 
In  Plris  the  new  labor  exchange  cost  about  f  600,000,  and  it  receives  a  sum 
of  |io,ooo  each  year  in  addition  to  some  small  gratuities.  The  exchange 
is  a  municipal  institution,  but  spurns  all  advice  and  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  municipality ;  and  the  fear  of  the  labor  party  is  so  great  that  no  one 
dare  question  the  ways  of  the  socialist  managers. 

The  labor  exchange  of  Paris  found  employment  last  year  for  upwards  of 
29,000  workmen,  which  fact  is,  of  course,  to  its  credit.  The  establishment 
is  handsomely  equipped  and  conveniently  arranged.  It  is  at  present  chiefly 
engaged  upon  a  campaign  in  favor  of  the  eight-hour  system  and  in  the  col- 
lection and  publication  of  labor  statistics.  Its  internal  affairs  are  well  man- 
aged, and  it  has  attached  to  it  two  hundred  and  twenty  syndicates. 

THE  OOUNCIL  OF  PRUD*HOMMES. 

In  the  important  matter  of  providing  for  the  settlement  of  small  disputes 
in  the  industrial  and  commercial  world,  the  French  have  a  system  which 
might  be  followed  in  the  United  States  with  much  profit.  The  theory  of 
the  French  plan  is  to  refer  difficulties  to  experts  for  arbitration.  The  plan 
as  formulated  in  law  is  most  excellent.  A  council  of  prud'hommes,  or 
experts,  is  created  and  divided  into  two  branches  or  committees.*  One 
branch  is  called  the  bureau  of  consultation ;  the  other  the  bureau  of  judg- 
ment. As  its  name  implies,  the  office  of  the  first  bureau  is  to  effect  a  con- 
ciliation between  the  contending  parties ;  but,  in  case  of  a  failure  to  do  this, 
the  case  goes  to  the  bureau  of  judgment  for  settlement,  and  where  the  sum 
involved  is  less  than  $40  there  is  no  appeal. 

The  bureau  of  conciliation  is  composed  of  two  members — one  an  em- 
ployer, the  other  a  workman^-chosen  from  different  industries.  They  pre- 
side in  rotation,  and  meet  at  least  three  times  a  week. 

The  secretary  calls  the  cases  in  the  order  of  their  enrollment.  Default 
in  appearance  is  not  ordered  till  one  hour  after  the  time  of  meeting.  Where 
the  men  composing  the  bureau  of  conciliation  do  not  feel  competent  to 
decide  a  case  before  them,  it  may  be  referred  to  an  expert.  When  both 
parties  have  been  listened  to,  the  two  prud'hommes  do  what  they  can  to 
effect  an  agreement.  They  have  considerable  power  and  can  compel  the 
production  of  witnesses  and  documents.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  committee 
of  conciliation  to  deliberate  before  proposing  a  plan  of  settlement.  If  this 
settlement  is  accepted,  the  secretary  draws  up  the  conditions  agreed  upon 
and  the  president  insists  upon  their  honest  execution. 

In  the  event  of  a  failure  to  bring  about  an  agreement,  the  case  is  referred 
to  the  committee  or  bureau  of  judgment,  to  the  secretary  of  which  body  it 
is  submitted  in  writing. 

*Sm  iaclotnra  7  to  supplementajry  report. 
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BUREAU   OF  JUDGMENT. 


The  bureau  of  judgment  is  composed  of  not  less  than  two  workmen 
two  employers,  equal  numbers  being  essential.  This  bureau  meets  one 
oftener  every  week,  and  if  either  of  the  parties  summoned  fails  to  appe 
the  time  indicated,  he  is  judged  by  default. 

When  the  respective  parties  are  called,  they  are  heard  in  turn,  and 
president  questions  them.  When  the  case  has  been  stated,  the  counc 
prud'hommes  comes  to  an  understanding  in  secret  concerning  the  verdi< 
be  rendered.  The  secretary  draws  up  the  judgment,  and  it  is  bind 
Counsel  are  not  admitted  to  this  tribunal,  but  minors  may  be  accompanie 
parents  or  guardians.  The  president  of  the  council  maintains  order 
can  call  on  the  police  when  necessary.  The  council  is  empowered  to  pu 
disturbances  in  workshops  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  days, 
cases  involving  a  larger  sum  than  I40  appeal  can  be  made  to  the  tribun 
commerce. 

It  is  proposed  by  a  new  law  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  counc 
prud'hommes  and  to  give  them  jurisdiction  of  disputes  between  worl 
themselves  and  over  salaried  clerks  and  female  employ^. 

The  tribunal  of  prud'hommes  has  much  to  commend  it,  and  its  result 
very  satisfactory.  It  reduces  the  volume  of  litigation,  promotes  better  fei 
between  employer  and  employ^,  and  saves  money.  In  189 1  the  one  hun 
and  sixteen  councils  of  prud'hommes  in  France  disposed  of  sixty  thou 
cases.  As  a  rule,  about  70  per  cent  of  the  cases  are  settled  by  the  comni 
of  conciliation  and  only  30  per  cent  go  to  the  bureau  of  judgment,  whi 
the  council  of  prud'hommes  for  the  chemical  industry  in  1891  only  11 
cent  of  the  cases  were  taken  to  the  bureau  of  judgment. 

The  councils  of  prud'hommes  are  instituted  by  Government  decree,  1 
the  request  of  the  local  chambers  of  commerce.  At  present  they  have  j 
diction  over  disputes  between  employers  and  employes  in  the  metal^  tea 
chemical,  and  building  industries. 

HIGHER  COUNCH.  OF  LABOR. 

There  have  been  established  within  the  last  year  in  France  a  labor  bo 
and  a  higher  council  of  labor.  This  latter  body  was  organized  for  the 
pose  of  illuminating  such  phases  of  the  labor  question  as  may  come  before 
Parliament  for  discussion.  It  consists  of  fifty  members,  chosen  from  mem 
of  Parliament,  workmen,  employers,  syndicates,  councils  of  pnid'homi 
and  experts  on  economic  questions.  In  addition  to  the  members  so  cho 
the  following  are  ex  officio  members :  The  director-general  of  public  wi 
for  Paris,  the  president  of  the  municipal  council  of  Paris,  the  directo 
local  commerce,  director  of  technical  instruction,  commissioners  of  raih 
and  other  public  functionaries  who  have  to  deal  in  a  particular  way  with 
labor  problem.  The  council  meets  at  the  call  of  the  minister  of  the  intci 
Its  composition  was  bitterly  attacked  by  the  socialist  deputies  because  tl 
were  only  sixteen  workmen  among  the  members. 
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idition  to  this  higher  council  of  labor,  a  labor  bureau  has  been 
i.  It  is  attached  to  the  department  of  commerce,  and  its  functions 
)llect,  edit,  and  publish  statistics  bearing  on  the  relations  between 
nd  labor.  Its  work  is  intended  to  be  nonpartisan  and  without  bent 
It  will  give  facts  only  and  not  attempt  argument  or  conclusions. 
1  expense  of  this  bureau  at  present  is  130,000  a  year. 

ARBITRATION. 

Government  has  proposed  a  bill  to  facilitate  arbitration,  which,  with 
a  few  amendments,  will  be  enacted.  By  the  terms  of  this  bill  the 
Jce  of  the  peace  is  made  the  intermediary.  When  employers  and 
rkmen  wish  to  settle  their  differences  by  arbitration,  they  may  file  a 
on  of  these  intentions  with  the  nearest  justice  of  the  peace.  If 
js  agree  to  submit  the  question  to  arbitration,  an  equal  number  of 
J  are  named  to  present  the  case  for  the  respective  contestants  before 
:e.  If  no  agreement  can  be  reached,  the  justice,  who  has  no  vote, 
m  them  to  select  an  arbitrator  or  two  arbitrators,  who  may  choose 
re.  If  the  arbitrators  do  not  agree  or  can  not  unite  upon  an  umpire, 
re  of  the  arbitration  is  set  forth  in  an  official  report,  a  copy  of  which 
led  to  each  party  without  charge,  a  third  copy  being  filed  with  the 
of  commerce.  If  a  settlement  is  reached,  it  holds  good  in  law. 
rict  where  the  arbitration  takes  place  is  charged  with  all  expenses. 
i  consent  of  both  parties  the  committee  of  conciliation  may  be  trans- 
nto  a  permanent  council  of  arbitration  and  conciliation,  in  order 
avert  or  regulate  fresh  differences  of  a  collective  character  which 
e  upon  the  conditions  of  labor  bearing. 

UNION  AND   NONUNION   MEN. 

membership  of  the  labor  organizations  in  France  is  not  yet  large 
o  enable  the  union  men  to  persecute  and  coerce  the  nonunion  men 
;gree  to  which  such  measures  are  sometimes  practiced  in  England  and 

t  the  syndicates  have  done  is  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  employers 
urpose  of  securing  the  dismissal  of  unpopular  workmen.  The  courts 
:ided  in  such  cases  that  a  workman  so  discharged  can  not  recover 
from  the  syndicate  which  secured  his  discharge,  unless  threats  of 
nd  boycotting  were  accompanied  by  actual  fraud  or  physical  force. 
K)  been  held  by  the  courts  that,  while  workmen  may  recover  dam- 
;n  discharged  by  employers  who  were  forced  to  the  action  by  the 
of  syndicates,  employers,  in  their  turn,  can  not  recover  damages 
idicates  for  boycotting  their  establishments. 

BENEVOLENT  SOCIETIES  AND   ENTERPRISES. 

f  large  corporations  and  industrial  employers  as  well  are  doing  a 
d  to  increase  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  their  work  people.  In 
i  I  to  the  report  on  codperation  and  profit-sharings  which  immediately 
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follows  this  report,  will  be  found  a  sketch  of  the  benevolent  plan  adc 
one  of  the  great  railway  companies.  Many  large  mining  and  manufj 
companies  furnish  comfortable  houses  at  a  low  figure  to  their  emplc 
provide  them  with  the  means  of  obtaining  food  at  low  prices. 

In  some  of  the  silk  and  ribbon  factories  in  the  country  near  Lyons 
Etienne,  where  large  numbers  of  women  and  girls  are  employed, 
married  women  are  lodged  without  cost  in  dormitories  by  theemplo 
they  are  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  **  sisters."  In  mo 
cooked  food  is  furnished  at  its  market  value,  nothing  being  charge 
preparation.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  wages  of  the  female  emp 
these  establishments  is  low  and  the  hours  of  labor  long — generally 
in  the  morning  till  7:30  in  the  evening;  the  average  wages  are  i  f 
19.3  cents,  per  day. 

Employers  have  recourse  to  many  expedients  for  keeping  their  r 
state  of  contentment,  but  all  of  their  plans  are  more  or  less  an  ap| 
of  the  principle  of  profit-sharing.  Some  employers,  after  two  or  thi 
of  satisfactory  .service,  pay  a  small  percentage  on  the  annual  earning 
men,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  average  workman,  amounts  to  |2o 
This  bonus  is  usually  about  5  per  cent  of  the  salary. 

At  this  time  attention  may  be  called  to  a  form  of  participatioi 
profits  which  takes  the  combined  character  of  a  savings  fund  and 
ments  a  provident  and  pension  fund  ;  the  details  will  be  found  in  i 
2  of  the  report  on  cooperation  and  profit-sharing.  The  number  of 
pants  is  fixed  at  100,  but  may  be  increased.  The  amount  to  be  dij 
is  divided  into  two  hundred  equal  parts.  The  participators  who  s 
for  a  term  of  less  than  six  years  receive  one  share ;  those  over  six  ai 
twelve  years,  two  shares ;  and  those  above  twelve  years,  three  share 
committee  of  management  is  composed  of  the  partners  in  the  fir 
clerks,  four  foremen,  and  six  workmen.  After  twenty  years  of  partic 
or  when  he  has  reached  the  age  of  70,  the  workman  can  draw  his  mc 
do  what  he  wishes  with  it.  In  case  an  employ^  leaves  the  firm,  he  c 
his  deposits,  but  loses  all  further  right  to  share  in  the  profits. 

NEW   LAW   CONCERNING   WOMEN   AND   CHILDREN. 

A  law  has  recently  been  enacted  which  goes  into  effect  on  Ja 
1893,  respecting  the  ages  and  hours  of  work  for  children.  Hencel 
children  less  than  12  years  of  age  can  be  employed  in  workshops  or  fj 
children  under  16  may  not  work  more  than  six  hours  per  day,  chile 
tween  16  and  18  will  not  be  permitted  to  labor  more  than  sixty  h< 
week,  and  when  over  18  shall  not  work  more  than  eleven  hours  per  da; 
law  also  provides  that  there  shall  be  recesses  during  the  day  amountii 
aggregate  to  sixty  minutes.  No  woman  or  child  under  18  years 
can  be  employed  in  the  future  more  than  six  days  per  week,  nor  on 
the  legal  holidays.  Children  of  either  sex  under  13  years  can  not 
ployed  on  the  stage  in  theaters  in  any  capacity. 
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are  the  principal  points  of  a  law  which  is  a  great  advance  in  its  way 
story  of  labor  legislation  in  France. 

her  law  which  has  just  been  voted  will  seem  particularly  humane  in 
hen  one  remembers  to  what  a  very  considerable  extent  women  are 
i  in  workshops  and  factories  in  France.  The  law  refers  to  women 
canoed  state  of  pregnancy  and  prohibits  them  from  working  for  a 
mt  provides  that  the  employers  shall  continue  their  regular  salary 
le  enforced  absence. 

THE   FRENCH  WORKINGMAN   AS  HE  IS. 

e  sketched  in  a  rapid  way  the  condition  of  labor  in  France,  and  have 
I  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  legislation  and  by  private  en- 

0  add  to  the  security,  comfort,  and  independence  of  the  working 
There  is  no  doubt  but  their  condition  is  much  better  to-day  than 

rty  or  fifty  years  ago.  In  the  period  between  1853  ^^^  ^^^5  the 
id  to  working  people  show  an  average  increase  of  67  per  cent.  But 
ng  point  in  1853  was  very  low,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Mr. 
in  an  extract  which  I  have  quoted,  says  some  French  workmen 
auch  as  I3  or  $4  per  day.  And,  in  spite  of  what  official  statistics 
&,  I  am  able  to  say  that  in  this  very  large  and  important  industrial 
:ty  the  average  skilled  workman  earns  less  than  I400  per  year.  In 
imbers,  1,800  francs  is  what  an  expert  weaver  owning  his  own  loom 
Unskilled  labor  is  paid  by  the  municipality  58  cents  per  day, 
no  uncommon  thing  to  find  scores  of  skilled  laborers  out  of  regular 
lent  seeking  work  from  town  to  town  at  58  cents  per  day.  How 
.n  support  a  wife  and  two  or  more  children  when  his  total  earnings, 
that  he  works  three  hundred  days  in  the  year,  amounts  to  1 174  per 
ret  this  is  the  task  thousands  of  human  beings  are  called  upon  to 
lally  in  France. 

uncertainty  of  employment  is  another  distressing  feature  of  the 
ndition  of  things  in  France.     The  Frenchman,  no  matter  what  his 

1  life  may  be,  is  by  nature  light  hearted  and  disposed  to  be  contented 
lot ;  give  him  regular  employment,  and,  though  the  toil  may  be 
the  hours  long,  still  he  will  accept  his  fate  with  a  large  measure  of 

less.  But  when  he  is  buffeted  about  from  one  shop  to  another  or 
has  one  hundred  days  enforced  idleness  in  a  year  to  cope  with,  he 
sullen  and  disagreeable. 

her  factor  which  breeds  discontent  is  the  continual  outcropping  of 
t  of  "caste."  The  '*  petit  bourgeois,'*  or  lower  middle  class,  takes 
Y  opportunities  to  manifest  its  sense  of  contempt  for  the  laboring 
Phis  manifestation  of  class  bitterness  is  often  unbearably  insolent, 
can  not  censure  the  workingmen  for  hating  a  creature  who  affects  to 
n,  when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  everybody  knows  that  in  all  prob- 
ne  generation  back  the  family  of  the  bourgeoisie  were  either  peasants 
SIS.     Indeed,  one  of  the  chief  grievances  of  the  French  socialists  is 
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that  the  benefits  of  the  revolution  have  been  reaped  by  the  bourgeoisie  and 
not  by  the  laboring  class. 

The  £Eu:t  that  socialism  is  spreading  indicates  that  the  feeling  of  discontent 
is  growing  among  the  working  people.  Socialism  is  not  only  gaining  ad- 
herents in  labor  centers,  but  it  is  making  itself  felt  in  politics  and  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  Even  in  some  centers  of  learning  it  is  being  taken 
up  as  a  fad,  and  it  is  not  long  since  the  papers  referred  to  the  circumstance 
of  the  public  distribution  of  socialist  literature  by  students  in  some  of  the 
Paris  universities.  It  is  quite  plain  that  the  socialist  leaders  are  exploiting 
labor  for  all  that  it  is  worth  in  a  political  way,  and  one  result  of  this  is  to 
make  the  workingman  feel  an  increased  and  perhaps  exaggerated  sense  of  his 
own  value  as  a  political  unit. 

When  one  considers  that  in  a  population  of  38,000,000  the  number  of 
people  engaged  in  agriculture,  commerce,  and  other  industries  exceeds 
30,000,000,  and  that  there  are  only  about  2,000,000  persons  of  independent 
means,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  the  majority  may  get  the  impression  that 
they  are  oppressed  by  a  very  small  minority. 

THE  OTHER  SIDE. 

Opposed  to  these  disquieting  and  revolutionary  tendencies  are  some  calm 
and  stable  conservative  forces  of  a  material  nature.  The  farmer  is  very  gen- 
erally assumed  to  be  unfriendly  to  social  agitators,  and  in  France,  as  he  is 
wedded  to  the  soil,  he  has  little,  perhaps,  to  gain  by  listening  to  or  em- 
bracing the  doctrines  of  the  socialists.  If  the  French  farmer  is  as  sturdy  in  his 
conservatism  as  he  is  supposed  to  be,  his  influence  will  be  a  potent  one.  The 
agricultural  lands  of  France  are  divided  into  14,000,000  allotments,  and 
the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  tilling  them  is  17,698,402,  or  nearly  half 
the  entire  population  of  the  country.  To  the  obstacle  which  the  conserva- 
tive tendencies  of  the  landed  peasant  proprietor  opposes  to  the  advance  of 
socialist  ideas  may  be  added,  as  an  additional  factor  of  resistance  in  the 
same  line,  the  wonderful  solvency  of  the  French  people — a  solvency  which 
is  due  to  the  very  general  industrial  thrift  and  energy.  There  are  in  France 
more  than  7,500,000  depositors  in  the  savings  banks  alone,  their  aggregate 
investments  of  this  sort  amounting  to  more  than  1700,000,000.  These  de- 
posits for  the  most  part  represent  the  savings  of  the  lower  classes  or  lower 
middle  and  working  classes.  No  effort  is  spared  by  the  Government  to  de- 
velop this  virtue  of  innate  thrift  in  the  French  character,  and  Mr.  Stephen 
says: 

Among  many  admirable  measures  adopted  to  encoorage  a  habit  of  thrift  may  especial^  bt 
mentioned  the  practice  of  rewarding  efficiency  and  diligence  by  crediting  the  boy  or  girl  with 
a  few  francs  in  a  savings  bank  instead  of  giving  a  book  or  other  prize.  This  is  a  snggestioo 
that  might  be  followed  with  good  effect  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States. 

FRENCH  WOMEN. 

The  influence  and  place  of  French  women  must  always  be  taken  into 
account  in  any  attempt  to  measure  the  forces  of  a  social  movement.    There 
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laps  no  other  nation  where  the  women  take  so  intelligent  and  active  a 
1  business  affairs  as  they  do  in  France.  In  the  small  shopkeeping 
he  women,  as  a  rule,  have  much  better  judgment  than  their  husbands, 
e  the  real  brains  and  life  of  the  trade.  The  wife  of  a  French  trades- 
irtisan,  or  farmer  is  generally  his  cashier  and  accountant ;  she  takes 
f  the  savings  and  invests  them ;  she  is  much  brighter  than  her  husband 
good  deal  more  industrious  in  a  very  large  number  of  instances,  and 
>es  not  hesitate  to  assert  herself,  particularly  if  she  was  the  possessor 
dot'*  when  she  was  married. 

e  influence  of  the  French  women  of  the  working  classes  and  the 
of  their  sturdy  good  sense  is  at  the  present  moment  on  the  side  of 
r  as  it  exists  to-day.  The  temptation  for  labor  to  better  its  condition 
r  plausible  means  is  strong.  Men  are  working  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
per  day,  often  seven  days  in  the  week.  They  are  badly  fed  and 
edly  housed  as  a  rule;  their  wages  are  small,  work  is  irregular,  and, 
,  they  are  despised  by  the  caste  and  class  above  them  in  the  social 

POPULATION  OF  FRANCE. 

cording  to  statistics  published  by  the  general  statistics  office,  the  pop- 
1  of  France  is  divided  as  follows : 

Number. 

Lure 17,698,402 

r 9,289,207 

>rt  service 1,020,721 

"^e 4,247,764 

force 613,362 

stration 714,027 

professions i»094,233 

ident  persons 2,295,966 

rotai 36,973.682 

t  profession 237,899 

°^^ 490,374 

ons  not  known 231,805 

roUl 960,078 

Srand  total 37i933,76o 

will  be  observed  that  agriculture  alone  absorbs  one-half  of  the  classi- 
opulation.  Industry  represents  25  per  cent  of  that  population,  com- 
about  1 1  per  cent,  and  transport  service  about  3  per  cent.  Persons 
ependent  means  represent  about  6  per  cent  of  the  total  population; 
,  the  public  force  takes  up  i  per  cent  of  the  total. 
le  *'  public  force'*  consists  of  the  military  and  naval  contingents  under 
Lg  and  the  armed  police  and  civil  police.  In  this  number  are  also 
ised  the  families  of  officers,  noncommissioned  officers,  soldiers,  and 
1  active  service. 
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The  population  living  by  agricultural  pursuits  does  no 
in  the  department  of  the  Seine,  while  in  the  department 
per  cent.  The  southern  and  western  departments  contain 
than  the  eastern  aiid  northern.  On  the  other  hand,  it  \ 
the  industrial  population  is  distributed  in  exactly  the  rev< 
the  agricultural. 

WAGES. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  compare  the  wages  in  the  different 
all,  to  strike  at  the  same  time  a  general  average  comprisin 
industries  of  a  widely  different  nature.  I  shall  neverthele* 
the  general  average  of  the  sixty-two  trades  of  which  the  s 
composed,  the  statistics  of  which  have  been  obtained  fr 
the  chief  provincial  towns. 

As  on  this  point  the  effect  can  only  be  judged  at  in 
far  apart,  present  results  have  been  compared  with  those 
at  which  an  inquiry  was  made  for  the  first  time. 

Table  showing  daily  pay  of  workmen. 


Description. 


With  beard : 

Usual  wages. 
Maximum.... 
Minimum...., 

Without  board  : 
Usual  wages, 

Maximum 

Minimum..... 


1853. 

1885. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

0.96 

1. 60 

1.23 

2.01 

•74 

i.a9 

1.89 

3- 15 

2.36 

3-89 

1-53 

>.63 

Fran 


From  the  above  figures  the  ordinary  wages  taken  en  bi 
in  thirty-two  years  by  65.6  per  cent,  equal  to  an  increase 
per  annum. 

The  wages  of  workmen  not  supplied  with  board  have  b 
nearly  double  that  of  workmen  so  provided.  I  shall  not, 
this  comparison.  The  rest  of  the  present  report  will  ap 
the  ordinary  rates  of  workmen's  wages  without  board,  su 
stituting  the  major  part  of  the  true  working  classes.  I 
trades,  and  very  rarely  in  these  of  the  present  day,  that  th 
man  is  boarded  by  the  employer. 

As  the  two  sexes  present  a  marked  difference  under  the 
wages,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 


Tl  - 
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Trades. 


Average  daily  wages. 


1853.  1885. 


Increase. 


Francs. 
a.  74 
«-73 
1.90 
a. 20 
1.88 
9.0a 
9.21 

«-83 
X.79 
9.1a 
a.ao 
a.  06 
a.  ax 
1.80 
1.76 
X.68 
X.80 
9.x6 
9.ao 
9.04 
2.4a 

a- 43 
a.  40 
X.78 
a.  07 
X.94 
a.  02 
X.97 
a.ao 
«-35 
a.  25 
a.a7 
x-95 
X.92 
a.  ox 

3.4a 

a.  14 
a.  z6 
X.96 
a.  39 
a.  01 

a.  39 
X.9X 

«S7 
X.98 
«.94 
a.  5a 
x.80 
a. 00 
a. 06 

a.  06 


Franct. 
4.ao 
3.«o 
3.6X 
3-46 
3.09 
3.85 
3.70 
a.  80 
3.05 

3.«9 
4.00 

3-5« 

3-57 
a.  73 
a.  85 
3.05 
3.X7 
4.0a 
3.68 
3-43 
3.96 
4.ao 

3.91 
3-5a 
3.68 

3-33 
3.«o 
3.03 
3-85 
a.  8a 
3.68 
3.78 
3.xa 
3.00 
369 
5.  ax 
3.43 
3-55 
3.36 
4.  ox 
3.30 
4.  ox 
3. 19 
a.  84 
3-35 
3.50 
3.93 
a.  97 
3.50 
3.«7 


Francs. 
1.46 
x-47 
x.Ta 
X.26 
x.ax 
».a3 
X.49 

•97 
z.a6 
«-57 
x.80 
«.45 
«.36 

•93 
x.09 

«.37 
«.37 
X.86 
1.48 
X.39 
^•54 
«-77 
x.Sx 
«.74 
x.6x 

«.39 
X.58 
X.06 

»-47 
X.48 

«.5« 

X.X7 
X.08 
x.68 
x.79 
x.a9 

«39 
X.40 
X.69 
X.99 
x.6a 
x.a8 
x.a7 
«.37 
X.56 
X.4X 
X.X7 
x.jo 
x.xx 


3.46 


Percemi. 
5« 
8a 

88 
S6 
63 
6x 

70 
54 

7« 
7a 
8x 

70 
6x 

5X 

6a 
80 
74 
8S 
67 
67 
60 

70 
6a 

•n 

77 
71 
76 
54 

75 
xzo 
66 
66 
59 
56 
«3 
SO 
60 

«3 
«9 
67 
64 
67 
66 
8x 
«9 
70 
55 
6x 
75 
56 


one  now  considers  the  increase  in  wages  which  has  taken  place  during 
eriod  mentioned,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  greatest  rise  has  been 
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among  those  who  receive  gratuities  from  their  employers, 
bakers,  wig-makers,  etc. 

Among  trades  entirely  free  such  journeymen  as  mas( 
sawyers,  and  others  have  mostly  benefited  by  the  rise; 
added  navvies  and  night  men,  who,  like  them,  are  engaga 
sanitary  improvements. 

The  rate  of  women's  wages,  which  was  very  much  less 
risen  in  quicker  proportion. 

Table  showing  women's  wages  in  the  provinces. 


Average  dai  J  j  wage 


Trades. 


Washerwomen 

Embroiderers — 

Siaymakers 

Dressmakers 

Breeches-makers 

I^ce-makers 

Flower-makers 

Waisicoat-makers. 

Underlincn-makcra 

Milliners.... 

Shoe-siiichers 

General  average. 


The  first  result  obtained  from  the  above  tables  is  tha 
women's  wages  only  exceed  by  a  trifle  one-half  of  those  p2 
nevertheless  participate,  like  men,  and  in  a  greater  propo 
eral  increase  which  has  taken  place  during  the  period  from 

Lace-makers'  wages  have  doubled  in  thirty  years.  A 
artificial-flower  makers  and  lace-makers  earn  the  highest  w 
of  underlinen  the  lowest ;  but,  altogether,  there  is  little  d 
the  different  trades,  and  it  is  only  as  heads  of  departmen 
that  women  can  earn  sufficient  remuneration. 


Tab/e  shoiving  7vages  paid  to  Parisian  workmen. 


Trades. 

Average  daily  wag 

1853. 

1885. 

Working  jewelers     .*. 

Frames. 
4-35 
4- 50 
5.00 
3-75 
3.00 
3.00 
4.00 
4-00 
3.00 
5.00 

Frame 

7.. 
6.( 

Butchers ., 

Bakers 

7< 
5-< 
4- 
5< 

6.< 

Coach-buildcrs„ 

Hatters 

6.( 

Coal-heavers , 

5-' 

Carpente«„.„„„ 

Ijr' 


M' 
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Trades. 


Average  daily  wages. 


«853- 


1885. 


Increast. 


hs.. 


tilers... 


iths.. 


Franc*. 
4.00 
4- SO 
3.00 
3.00 
4.00 
5.00 
3.50 
3.50 
5.00 
4.50 
5.00 
3.50 
4.35 
365 
3-50 
4.00 
4.00 
9.00 
4.00 
3.50 
3.50 
3- 50 
4.00 
4.00 
3.00 
S.oo 

3-75 
4.00 
3- 50 
3.00 
3.00 
4.  as 
4.00 
5.00 
3.75 
4«So 
3.75 


Francs. 
6.00 
6.00 
4.00 
3.50 
6.00 
7-7S 
7-75 
5.00 
7.00 
6.00 
6.50 
3-75 
8.00 
6.00 
7- 50 
7.50 
7.50 
3.00 
6.00 
5.00 
5.  SO 
7.50 
7.00 
4.50 
S-oo 
8.50 
5.00 
5.00 
4.50 
3.8s 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
7.00 
4- 50 
5.00 
5.50 


Francs. 
s.oo 
x.so 
x.oo 

•  so 
a. 00 
a.  75 
4-25 
X.50 
9.00 
x.50 
x.so 
x.aS 
3-75 
a.3S 
4.00 
3.50 
3.  SO 
x.oo 
a.  00 
x.so 
a.  00 
4.00 
3.00 

•  SO 
9.00 
3.50 
1.95 
x.oo 
x.oo 

.85 

a.  00 

.75 

x.oo 

8.00 

•75 

•  SO 
X.75 


ndaTeiage.. 


3.8X 


5.86 


8.05 


Perctnt. 
50 
45 
33 
«7 
SO 
55 
xsx 

43 
40 
33 
30 
SO 
88 
«4 

««4 
75 
75 
SO 
50 
43 
57 

1X4 
75 

IS 

«7 
70 
33 
•5 

•9 

88 

67 

x8 

■5 

40 


47 


54 


Stephen  says : 

\  are,  it  may  be  presmned,  much  higher  in  Paris  than  in  the  provinces,  and  this  dif- 
ezplained  both  by  the  greater  skill  required  in  industries  of  a  luxurious  land  of 
ris  has  the  privilege  and  by  the  high  rate  of  rent  and  the  cost  of  living.  There  is  a 
mectioQ  between  the  high  price  of  living  and  the  rate  of  wages.  If  this  connection 
1,  pauperism  increases,  and  every  grade  of  human  activity  is  affected  by  this  crisis. 
B  the  reason  why  great  enterprises  are  momentarily  interrupted;  wages  are  lowered, 
too  is  restricted,  and,  if  production  does  not  follow  at  the  same  rate,  prices  go  down 
risis  becomes  general. 

Paris  wages  have  remained  stationary,  it  is  because  a  great  number  of  workmen 
ted  the  capital  for  want  of  employment  and  have  gone  to  work  at  their  respective 
ewhere.  The  equilibrium  has  come  about  of  itself,  and  the  emigration  of  woricmen 
>have  ceased. 
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The  general  tables  of  wages  show  to  what  extent  they  ^ 
the  trades  in  which  the  hands  are  employed.  I  merely  i 
usual  average  wages  paid  without  board.  With  respect  t 
trades  mentioned  in  Paris,  the  first  table  confirms  what  h; 
relative  to  the  rise  of  wages  in  the  capital,  but  this  is  its€ 
wages  only  increase  in  a  much  less  proportion  in  the  provi 
instead  of  66  per  cent)  and  that  they  even  seem  to  be  stat 
The  highest  wages,  it  will  be  observed,  are  earned  by  the  st 
the  lowest  are  paid  to  the  shoemakers  and  the  weavers. 
Tabu  showing  women's  wagfs  in  Paris. 


Trades. 


Average  daily  wa^ 

1853- 

,88s 

Francs. 

Fram 

2.50 

4- 

a. 00 

3. 

1-50 

3. 

1.75 

3. 

3-50  1    .     4. 

a-30  .          3. 

a-50  .          3- 

I- 50  ,          a. 

8.50 

3- 

a.  13 

a. 

Washerwomen 

Embroiderers 

Stay  makers 

Dressmakem — 

Breeches- makers 

Lace-makers 

Flower- makers 

Undcrlincn-makcrs 

ShoC'Stitchers 

General  average, 


Women's  wages  are  also  much  higher  in  Paris  than  in  tl 
accounts  for  the  lessening  of  the  tendency  to  increase  now  I 
ceased.  There  is  but  little  difference  between  the  wages  fo 
ties,  but  breeches-makers,  including  leather-breeches  mal 
erers,  now  earn  relatively  high  wages,  while  those  of  stayi 
clothing-makers  are  very  low. 
Tabic  showing  annual  wages  of  servants  boarded  in  houses  where  entpi 


Description. 

»853. 

188s 

Personal  servants : 
Usual  

Men. 

Francs. 

3!73 

»54 

34J 
203 

163 

319 

138 

190 
a6o 
154 
•44 

Fram 

4 

E 

Maximum 

House  servants: 

UsuaU 

Maximum 

5 

3 

31 

MinicDum.    .  .         -         -.  -     

Personal  servants : 
UsuaL 

Women, 

Maximum 

31 

Mtn<nium,,.,.,..,....,.,  , ••• 

3 

Cooks: 

UsuaL. 

3 
4 

Maximum... « «.. 

Minimum 

3 

House  servants ,..„ 

4 

J_^ 


ji' 
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he  usual  wages  paid  to  male  domestic  servants  have  increased  in  thirty- 
ears  by  88  per  cent,  which  exceeds  the  proportional  increase  in  wages 
to  workmen  without  board.  Women's  wages  increased  during  the 
interval  by  85  per  cent. 

^ith  respect  to  domestic  servants  in  Paris,  it  was  not  possible  in  1853  to 
even  approximately  the  rate  of  wages,  which  varied  to  a  great  extent 
ding  to  the  nature  of  their  service,  and  especially  in  respect  to  the 
and  caste  of  the  house  in  which  they  were  employed, 
he  economical  law  of  supply  and  demand  contributes  just  as  much  to 
the  rate  of  such  wages  as  it  does  in  other  lines  of  industry, 
inally,  in  considering  the  foregoing  tables  of  wages,  it  must  be  borne 
nd  that  there  has  been  a  slight  advance  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in 
industries.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  general  upward  tendency 
ges,  and  I  have  noted  in  this  part  of  France  many  reductions;  so  that, 
e  whole,  the  rates  presented  in  the  table  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average 
le  last  decade. 

STRIKES   IN   FRANCE. 

e  Government's  printed  statistics  are  always  a  good  deal  delayed  in 
:e.  The  last  table  at  hand  relating  to  strikes  covers  the  years  1888  and 
In  the  former  year  there  were  no  strikes  participated  in  by  24,134 
nen.  The  number  of  workdays  lost  was  478,391,  and  the  average  dura- 
)f  the  strikes  was  19.8  days. 

he  most  serious  strikes  in  point  of  numbers  were  those  of  the  cotton- 
;rs  and  stonecutters. 

I  22  of  the  no  strikes  the  workmen  were  successful;   in  4  cases  the 
;  were  raised,  in  10  a  reduction  of  wages  was  prevented,  and  the  re- 
ier  of  the  22  strikes  were  for  other  causes  than  wages. 
I  24  instances  the  workmen  and  their  employers  were  able  to  effect  a 
remise,  and  in  64  strikes  the  workmen  were  completely  beaten. 
L  1889  there  were  321  strikes,  in  which  66,637  workmen  participated, 
lumber  of  days  of  labor  lost  amounted  to  more  than  1,500,000  in  the 
gate.     There  were  140  strikes  among  the  weavers,  16  among  dyers,  14 
g  the  miners,  29  among  spinners,  and  16  among  metal-workers.     These 
the  industries  in  which  the  greater  number  of  strikes  took  place. 
ut  of  the  321  strikes,  there  were  33  in  which  the  workmen  obtained 
crease  of  wages,  65  were  compromised,  and  in  166  cases  no  definite  re- 
i^ere  obtained 
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Between  the  years   1852  and  1890  there  were  1,813 
distributed  as  follows  :  *,  , 


Year. 


135a. 

1853. 
1856. 

1857- 
1858. 
1B59. 
i36o. 
1 861, 
1863. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1S67. 
tS68. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
187a. 


Number. 


t   '873.. 

!  X874.. 

i  1875  - 

:  1876., 

I  '877.., 

1878.. 

I  1879... 

i88o-„ 
1  1882.., 
j   1883.. 

1884.. 

1885... 

1886.., 


1889.. 


Total- 


Five  hundred  and  thirty-nine  of  these  strikes  were  an 
157  among  spinners,  109  among  metal-workers,  and  S8  amt 
strikes  in  the  majority  of  cases  were  brought  about  by  dem; 
wages  or  by  refusal  to  accept  lower  wages. 

Out  of  the  total  number  of  strikes  which  took  place  h 
resulted  favorably  for  the  workmen. 

THE  SOLUTION. 

A  senator  of  France,  a  man  of  great  penetration,  who  1 
of  economic  questions  for  forty-five  years,  said  to  me  recei 

It  is  useless  to  cluse  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  very  conside 
lessness  and  discontent  in  the  world  of  "  labor."  Socialism  of  a  revo 
being  preached  in  every  commune.  The  dangerous  ideas  are  spreadinj 
that  he  is  not  fairly  treated,  and  after  a  time  lends  a  wiUing  ear  to  the  d 
sional  agitatora.  The  Goveraraent  gives  the  workingman  liis  way  and 
gently  with  him  for  his  good  or  that  of  society.  But  1  am  not  discoun 
we  shall  have  social  revolution,  but  a  gradual  peaceful  evolution  into  £ 
factory  condition.  The  most  promising  solution  of  the  problem  before  us 
to  profit-sharing  between  employers  and  employes.  Profit-sharing  and 
trial  enterprises  are  the  two  stars  of  hope  in  the  social  horizon. 

I  have  talked  with  a  number  of  thoughtful  workmen 
subjects,  and  I  found  them  much  inclined  to  the  same  vi< 
the  senator.  One  of  them,  however,  made  this  point :  H< 
sharing  had  been  tried  in  a  good  many  establishments  in  F 
gave  good  results,  but  in  every  case  where  the  workmen  i 
participation  in  the  profits  they^  are  given  to  understand  1 
reason  of  the  generosity  of  the  employer  that  they  are  perm 
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*'We  ought,"  said  my  workman  acquaintance,  "to  have  a  right 
portion  of  the  profits,  and  not  be  put  in  the  position  of  accepting  a 
n  we  receive  our  share  of  them." 

;  statement  of  the  case  from  the  workman's  point  of  view  is  very  sig- 
t  and  practically  formulates  one  of  the  most  eagerly  looked  and  hoped 
Its  of  social  evolution.  The  intelligent  workman  sees  the  beauty  and 
lom  of  profit-sharing,  but  he  wants  his  rights  in  a  share  of  the  profits 
ced,  and  he  expects  slow  evolution  to  educate  the  employer  up  to 
nt.  For  if,  as  he  says,  and  most  of  us  admit,  the  three  factors  which 
lake  a  profit  are  capital,  business,  and  labor,  surely  labor,  from  a 
oint  of  view,  has  a  right  to  its  proportion  of  participation,  and  should 
:ompelled  to  take  what  it  gets  as  a  donation. 

lie  report  immediately  following  this  one  I  set  forth  in  detail  many 
Its  in  favor  of  profit-sharing  and  cooperation,  some  of  which  were 
*d  in  a  report  on  these  subjects  made  by  committees  of  well-known 
1  of  France,  who  are  in  favor  of  the  proposed  law.  The  report  also 
»  the  legislation  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  bearing  on  the 
of  profit-sharing  and  cooj^eration.  Particular  attention  has  been 
)  the  experience  of  the  French  Government  and  French  employers 
levelopment  of  the  cooperation  and  profit-sharing  systems. 

FRANCIS  B.  LOOMIS, 

Consu/, 
TED  States  Consulate, 

S/.  Etientu,  November  28,  1892* 


COOPERATION   AND   PROFIT-SHARING. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT  BY  CONSUL  LOOMIS,  OF  ST.  ETIENNB, 
COOPERATION. 

perative  societies,  of  which  the  success  has  been  prodigious  in  the 
wice  of  time  that  has  passed  since  their  definite  adoption  by  work- 
ive  already  transformed  the  economical  conditions  of  modern  labor. 
It  do  they  owe  their  success?  Plainly  to  the  fertile  and  correct 
e  on  which  they  are  based,  that  of  self-help,  what  the  French  call 
LUce  par  soi-mftme*'  and  the  Germans  "SelbsthOlfe.**  They  are, 
ly,  the  direct  application  of  the  great  principle  of  mutuality,  to 
:ess  of  which  the  world  of  to-day  renders  homage.  The  time  has 
me  by  (1850)  since  M.  Thiers,  the  eminent  French  statesman,  said 
rkmen's  associations  were  nothing  else  than  anarchy  in  the  commerce . 
country.  The  fallacy  of  that  assertion  has  been  proved  to-day,  as 
tive  societies  have  received  at  the  hands  of  political  economists  a  very 
Bception  for  the  last  thirty  years,  who  have  given  them  a  large  place 
'  writings.     That  certain  agitators  have  had  the  absurd  pretension  to 
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turn  cooperation  from  its  true  aim  can  not  be  denied,  but  i 
remained  without  result.  Cooperation,  as  understood  in  I 
ing  to  do  with  socialism  or  communism ;  has  nothing  in  c 
doctrines  of  Saint  Simon,  Fourier,  and  other  so-called  refor 
species  or  degree  of  socialism,  it  is  that  bearing  the  stamp 
of  Social  and  Political  Science.  Cooperation  is  not  evei 
communism  or  the  socialism  as  understood  by  some  firebra 
and  produces  fruit  without  the  intention  of  working  harm  to 
principles  of  social  order. 

Sucli  is  the  opinion  of  those  great  political  economists 
Walloski,  Horn,  Clavel,  Charles  Robert,  Cheysson,  Ch 
others.  In  short,  it  is  that  of  all  those  who  have  at  he; 
cooperation,  of  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  movemen 
desire  is  to  break  down  the  antagonism  existing  between  c 

Elsewhere  in  Europe,  as  in  France,  all  those  who  are  n 
of  revolutionary  Utopias  than  of  state  socialism  consider 
profit-sharing  as  the  best  means  of  transforming  the  social 
citizens.     It  is  thus  that  most  statesmen  encourage  the  c< 
ment,  attaching  much  importance  to  it.         ,   ,, 

Mr.  Gladstone  said : 

I  look  with  great  interest  on  every  effort  made  by  the  working  class 
and  self- protection. 

Lord  Brougham  said : 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  anything  in  this  country,  aad,  I  add,  in 
porlant  as  the  cooperative  principle. 

William  Chambers  said  at  F^dinburgh  : 

I  consider  cooperation  as  a  new  era  in  social  progress.  Properly  di 
promoting  temperance,  frugality,  and  many  other  virtues ;  it  will  furnish 
aspect  in  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes.  Labor,  with  its  associatii 
a  bright  future  before  it;  but,  like  everything  else  in  this  world,  it  must 

fices. 

Lord  Stanley  said : 

1  am  rejoiced  to  believe  that  if  these  societies  are  conducted  with  ] 
directors  are  chosen,  if  the  shareholders  exercise  a  proper  vigilance  on  ll: 
enterprises  are  avoided,  they  will  extend  Uieir  operations  to  every  bran< 
wiU  change  the  moral  condition  of  the  workmen. 

In  1885  Sir  Lloyd  Jones  expressed  himself  as  follows  al 
congress  of  Oldham : 

Those  who  have  placed  themselves  al  the  head  of  the  movement  did 
poor  believe  that  they  should  be  contented  with  their  lot ;  quite  the  contrary 
to  incite  their  dissatisfaction,  not  with  men,  nor  with  the  difl'erent  classes 
certain  social  conditions,  with  certain  commercial  habits  to  which  it  wa 
prompt  and  righteous  remedy. 
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lent  men  in  Belgium,  Germany,  and  France  expressed  themselves 
r  sense.     The  testimony  of  Casimir  Perrier  is : 

ive  associations,  as  I  understand  them,  impose  on  the  individual  his  part  in  the 
lonsibilities  only  in  proportion  to  the  common  advantages  which  they  procure  for 
>es  not  abdicate  his  hberty ;  it  depends  on  him  to  increase  his  personal  bien-itre^ 
ss  the  worth  of  his  labor.  His  economies  belong  to  himself;  he  disposes  of  them 
and  does  not  place  them  in  the  society  unless  he  is  satisfied  with  the  advantages 
e  him.  Such  an  arrangement  is  nol  only  very  far  from  resembling  communism, 
irely  opposed  to  it.  Codperation  may  be  considered  the  surest  and^est  remedy 
erils  and  errors  of  socialism. 

thieu,  speaking  later  on,  said : 

erative  principle  can  not  be  considered  as  the  solution  of  all  the  problems  or  the 
11  the  ills  which  weaken  modem  society;  but,  if  it  can  not  eradicate  these  insepa- 
our  nature,  it  can  modify  them  in  tempering  their  bitterness  and  diminishing  the 
leir  victims,  and  that  alone  would  be  an  immense  benefit.  Far  from  being 
ke  some  timid  hearts,  at  the  movement  which  pushes  democracy  to  organization, 
is  a  step  towards  progress,  as  a  power  and  an  element  of  order  and  stability  in 
a  troubled  society  seeking  its  equilibrium.  To  aid  this  movement  is  at  once  a 
iom,  justice,  and  of  sound  politics.  Nothing  in  the  world  is  as  sacred  as  labor, 
iw  imposed  on  man  and  in  it  he  finds  his  greatness.  What  would  become  of  the 
hich  man  is  so  proud  if  it  did  not  produce  anything  ?  Association  is  the  lever 
\c&  tenfold  his  power  and  that  of  the  state  which  has  the  wisdom  to  encourage 
!nt. 

\  M.  de  Boyve,  in  a  conference  held  at  Nimes,  said: 
erative  system  has  nothing  in  common  with  communism,  which  is  but  state 
most  aggravated  from.  The  aim  of  communism  is  to  convert  the  community 
c  workshop,  from  which  would  be  banished  all  individuality  and  responsibility ; 
tion  of  codperation.  This  latter  encourages  production  and  develops  economy, 
iniiim  paralyzes  the  one  and  discourages  the  other  in  substituting  the  acdon  of  the 
)f  the  individual.  Codperation  makes  men,  trusting  in  themselves;  conununism 
en,  who  remain  all  their  lives  in  tutelage. 

itury  has  had  one  or  more  problems  to  solve.  The  present  one  has  to  solve 
od  social  questions,  but  the  solutions  will  not  be  furnished  by  revolutionary  so- 
sts,  anarchists,  or  other  violent  demagogues.  Their  aim  is  not  to  build,  but  to 
itred  of  everything  that  exists  is  their  principle;  negation  of  the  right  to  possess, 
IS  sentiment,  of  the  liberty  of  man,  destruction,  and  carnage  is  their  programme, 
alists  and  codperators  do  not  desire  to  throw  down,  but  to  build,  and  they  hope 
fully  succeed  in  resolving  many  social  difHculties.  Associations  of  workmen  to 
r  material,  intellectual,  and  moral  situation  is  their  principle ;  the  right  of  capital 
interest  in  proportion  of  the  risks  incurred,  an  equable  division  of  the  profits  of 
ctween  those  who  have  contributed  to  realize  them,  either  by  intellectual  power 
>r  by  manual  effort,  liberty  of  conscience,  love,  and  fraternity  is  their  programme. 
3rs  must  be  the  teachers  of  their  fellow-dtizens;  they  must  show  a  spirit  of 
pening  the  doors  of  their  societies  to  all,  without  distinction  of  class  or  opinion, 
)erty  in  supporting  patiently  contradiction,  and  a  spirit  of  fraternity  in  aiding  each 
ly.  It  is  for  us  to  show  by  our  associations  that  masters  and  men  can  work  to- 
pecting  each  others'  rights.  But,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstand- 
to  declare  that  we  consider  the  two  worst  enemies  of  our  principles  to  be  selfish 
Iters  and  idle,  envious  men.  We  desire  social  peace;  they  preach,  on  the  con- 
xed  of  classes.    We  look  on  humanity  as  one  body,  of  which  we  are  all  members ; 
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they  want  to  cut  off  the  principal  members,  forgetting  that  they  would  be  the  first 
The  work  of  social  peace  followed  by  cooperaton  is  worthy  of  drawing  to  it  all 

hearts. 

Some  years  later  M.  Charles  Gide,  the  distinguished  professor  o 
cal  economy  at  Montpellier,  made  a  strikingly  suggestive  speech,  in  ^ 
endeavored  to  draw  a  distinct  line  between  cooperation  and  colle 
He  said : 

We  difle^J^m  the  collectivist  party  on  two  important  points.  The  first  b  that  ^ 
necessity  to  abolish  individual  property,  even  in  instruments  of  production;  we  desi 
contrary,  to  be  able  by  association  to  make  the  workman  the  owner  of  such  instronu 
second  point  wherein  we  differ  from  collectivism  is  that  we  entertain  a  certain  distn 
state,  of  the  government,  of  authority,  of  societies  with  a  capital  S,  although  we 
intervention  of  the  state  as  regards  the  protection  of  the  individual;  yet  we  do  n 
much  in  the  efficacy  of  law  in  the  creation  of  a  new  social  order.  We  are  a  little 
this  great  collectivist  machinery,  I  must  confess,  which  would  draw  ns  into  its  wfae 
of  ourselves. 

He  then  indicated  the  profound  error,  under  which  labor  a 
party  of  the  working  classes,  which  repels  cooperation  simply  becau 
eyes,  a  social  revolution  would  be  a  surer  and  more  expeditious  i 
arriving  at  the  desired  result.  He  showed  how,  after  the  radio 
revolution  so  much  clamored  for,  the  people  would  not  be  a  bit  b 
as  the  old  regime  would  be  speedily  relapsed  to,  on  account  of  the  i| 
and  inexperience  of  the  revolutionists  themselves.     Continuing, 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  social  revolution  arrives  to-morrow.  The  bloody  day  i 
has  succeeded ;  the  people  have  triumphed  all  along  the  line ;  all  caste  of  dassef 
abolished,  as  well  as  individual  right  of  property;  the  sdl,  subsoil,  manufactories, 
shops,  railways,  banks,  everything  in  fine,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  You  lie  d< 
luxurious  beds  of  the  rich,  and  golden  dreams  rock  you  to  sleep— and  what  thei 
farms,  workshops,  railways,  banks,  shops,  etc.,  must  be  worked;  for  this  immense  < 
apparatus  of  production,  circulation,  and  dbtribution  which  maintains  to-day  the 
country  and  which,  if  stopped  for  one  day,  for  even  one  hour,  would  kill  the  social  b 
same  way  as  an  arrest  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood  would  suppress  life,  must 
motion.  Do  not  answer  that  all  that  would  be  effected  by  degrees ;  that  you  i 
your  dme  at  it.  No.  The  requirements  of  life  would  not  grant  one  single  d 
minute.  At  the  very  hour  you  should  be  ready  to  take  on  3rourselves  the  directif 
sponsibility  of  your  own  creation,  otherwise  society  would  perish,  or,  rather,  it  would 
but  would,  by  a  supreme  effort,  throw  off  the  new  order  of  things  and  retain 
system.  Those  who  tell  you  that  the  existing  condition  can  be  changed  in  a  momc 
both  you  and  themselves ;  there  is  only  one  means  for  the  working  classes  to  train  < 
to  the  handling  of  capital,  to  commercial  practice,  to  the  mechanbm  of  collective  c 
and  that  is  to  learn  to  do  their  business  on  their  own  account — ^that  is  to  say,  to  o 
operaiive  associations.  The  principal  advantage  of  cooperation  lies  in  the  economica 
of  the  working  classes  and  the  enabling  of  them  to  acquire  that  technical  knowled 
which  they  will  never  succeed  in  occupying  the  place  in  society  to  which  they  a^ 
which  they  have  a  right 

In  closing  his  speech,  M.  Gide,  forecasting  the  destinies  of  co6] 
said  : 

When  I  represent  to  myself  the  organization  of  the  future  society,  it  appears  to 
the  aspect  of  a  multitude  of  associations  of  every  kind  and  pro|XNrtioii,  i 
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rtance,  others  small,  but  in  all  of  which  the  workmen  receive  the  entire  product  of 
r,  because  they  will  possess  the  instruments  of  production ;  associations  which  sup- 
dlemen,  because — and  yet  without  suppressing  that  emulation  indispensable  to  all 
-they  will  attenuate  competition  and  strife  by  suppressing  the  cause  of  all  conflict. 
n  fact,  a  supply  society  if  it  does  not  signify  the  suppression  of  conflict  between  the 

buyer?  What  is  a  loan  society?  Suppression  of  conflict  between  the  lender  and 
wcT.  What  b  a  society  of  production  ?  The  suppression  of  conflict  between  the 
rl  the  employ^.  Such  is  my  dream,  and  I  hope  it  is  also  yours.  I  have  been  (re- 
proached with  looking  at  codperation  in  the  far  perspective  and  not,  as  some  would 

the  near  future.  The  criticism  may  be  merited,  but  the  people  must'  not  be  lulled 
ic  delusions.     I  believe  in  cooperation,  but  it  can  not  be  built  up  nor  adopted  in  a 

PROFIT-SHARING. 

t-sharing  is  a  system  closely  allied  to  cooperation.  M.  Chaix,  the 
d  printer  in  Paris,  say*: 

mixed  system  between  the  capitalist  and  workmen's  associations,  and  deserves  to 
aged,  for  it  benefits  materially  the  workman,  who  will  learn  to  become  independent 
vill  later  on  be  fitted  to  form  syndicates  for  which  he  is  not  yet  sufficiently  prepared. 

of  the  proprietors  of  periiaps  the  largest  plumbing  business  in  France 
883: 

sharing  is  destined  to  become,  in  the  more  or  less  distant  future,  the  nursery  of  pro- 
manufacturing  cooperative  associations. 

of  the  most  eminent  economists  and  an  authority  on  profit-sharing, 
les  Robert,  expresses  himself  thus  : 

sharing  tends  towards  codperative  association ;  it  is  a  regime  of  transition  which, 
volution  or  spoliation,  can  make  the  workmen  proprietors  of  the  manufactories. 

t-sharing  is,  from  the  French  point  of  view,  the  first  step  toward 
ion.  Some  large  houses,  such  as  that  of  Leclaire  &  Godin,  have 
adopted  the  system,  to  the  great  benefit  of  all  concerned.  It  was  in 
Lt  M.  Leclaire,  a  prosperous  house-painter,  put  into  practice  the  prin- 

profit-sharing  among  his  employes.  After  numerous  difficulties, 
crowned  his  efforts,  and  for  nearly  thirty  years  he  was  able  to  enjoy 
nph  of  his  philanthropic  idea.  He  died  in  1872  regretted  by  all  his 
s,  who  had  for  him  the  greatest  esteem  and  veneration.  This  house 
:e  the  death  of  the  principal,  been  turned  into  a  limited  stock  com- 
d  worked  on  the  cooperative  system.  However,  every  attempt  to 
i  the  profit-sharing  system  can  not  be  said  to  have  succeeded,  yet  the 
have  furnished  valuable  instruction. 

eat  deal  was  said  at  the  time  of  the  remarkable  failure  in  England  of 
ing  society  of  Whiwood,  near  Northampton,  managed  by  Briggs 
\,  but  the  reasons  are  well  known  to-day.     The  Messrs.  Briggs  were 

in  order  to  satisfy  the  shareholders,  to  raise  the  dividend  from  10  to 
ent,  and  for  that  purpose  had  to  draw  on  the  profits  of  the  capital, 
hing  could  not  have  taken  place  if  the  shareholders  had  been  less 
us  and  less  indifferent  to  social  progress.     But  it  must  be  also  ad- 
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mitted  that  the  influence  of  the  trades  anions  was  not  foreign  to  the  rupture 
between  Briggs  Brothers  and  their  workmen.  However,  thanks  to  the  per- 
suasive eloquence  of  Mr.  Sedly  Taylor,  of  Cambridge,  of  Lord  Carnarvon,  of 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  of  Miss  Hart,  and  of  other  champions  of  cooper- 
ation, the  discouragement  resulting  from  the  above  defeat  tends  to  disappear. 
All  French  and  foreign  economists  who  have  propagated  by  speeches  and 
writings  the  principle  of  profit-sharing  are  agreed  on  the  fact  that  it  has  pro- 
duced the  best  results  in  an  economical  point  of  view  and  in  that  of  the 
improvement  of  the  moral  and  material  condition  of  the  workmen.  It  was 
thus  that  it  1878  Dr.  Bohmert,  a  German  scholar,  wrote  a  remarkable  book 
on  profit-sharing.  After  making  a  personal  inquiry,  he  concluded  by  de- 
claring that  the  granting  of  profits  to  the  employ^  in  contracts  was  proved 
to  be,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a  beneficial  means  of  improving  the  method 
of  remuneration  of  work,  as  well  as  the  social  condition  of  the  interested 
parties.  The  book  of  Dr.  Bohmert  has  h^  a  wide  circulation  and  has  been 
translated  into  several  languages.  Besides  that  of  the  German  savant,  other 
books  have  been  written  on  the  same  subject  by  different  authors,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Alfred  de  Courcy,  Charles  Robert,  Prof-  von  der 
Goltz,  and  Rudolf  Shultz,  in  Germany,  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  Lloyd  Jones, 
Sedly  Taylor,  and  Vansittart-Neal,  in  England.  All  the  heads  of  manufac- 
tories, engineers,  contractors,  etc.,  who  have  adopted  the  system  of  profit- 
sharing  since  Leclaire  to  the  present  day  have  been  high  in  their  praises  of  it 
M.  Leclaire  said : 

I  am  not  a  philanthropist ;  I  am  a  calculator,  a  man  of  business.  I  prefer  making  100,000 
francs  and  share  half  of  it  with  my  men  than  to  make  25,000  francs  and  keep  it  all  lor 
myself.  In  the  first  place,  my  profits  are  larger,  and,  moreover,  I  am  on  good  terms  with  my 
employes,  knowing  that  my  orders  will  be  obeyed.  When  an  architect  asks  me  to  paint  the 
buildings  of  some  universal  exposition  or  of  some  city  hall,  where  hours  and  minutes  are  of 
importance,  I  feel  happy  when  giving  the  order,  knowing  that  it  will  be  promptly  executed; 
the  architect  knows  that,  too,  and  consequently  my  business  prospers. 

M.  Gaste,  lithographer,  at  Paris,  gives  similar  testimony : 

I  have  the  appearance  of  being  a  generous  man,  but  that  is  not  the  case.  I  have  ibimd 
by  experience  that  by  giving  33  per  cent  of  the  profits  to  the  provident  fund  of  the  empby<U 
I  will  have  no  strikes  and  can  secure  good  workmen,  which  means  an  economy  of  both  time 
and  material. 

He  told  humorously  how,  before  adopting  this  principle,  the  litho- 
graphic stones  were  always  getting  smashed,  but  now  such  an  accident  was 
extremely  rare. 

Another  lithographer  says  : 

Profit-sharing  has  rendered  me  the  service  of  bringing  around  me  a  certain  number  of  en 
ploy^s  and  workmen  more  desirous  than  formerly  to  do  good  work.  The  most  afiectioosie 
and  confidential  terms  exist  between  us,  and  I  feel  sustained  ia  the  worry  of  business  by  their 
cordial  attitude  towards  me. 

A  parliamentary  committee,  sitting  between  the  years  1883  *^  *^» 
invited  the  testimony  of  those  large  employers  who  conducted  their  busiaesi 
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jrofit-sharing  system,  some  of  which  were  particularly  interesting, 
non  said : 

iiaring  presents  important  advantages;  it  develops  the  most  essential  industrial 
r  the  workman — ability,  constancy,  and  devotion ;  it  is  a  source  of  profit  to  the  men, 
to  the  employer;  it  suppresses  strikes,  and  leads  to  cooperation.  As  long  as  I 
1  endeavor  to  propagate  profit-sharing,  convinced  as  I  am  that  it  is  not  only  benefi- 
ividuals,  but  to  the  country  at  large. 

!harles  Tulen  expressed  himself  thus : 

suits  obtained  in  our  house  (type  foundry)  by  the  profit-sharing  sjrstem  consist 
in  the  good  understanding  existing  between  the  master  and  the  men  and  a  recipro- 
idence,  to  which  we  attach  great  importance.  Not  only  have  we  the  best  workmen, 
latter,  feeling  that  they  have  an  interest  in  the  business,  are  much  more  diligent. 
i  unknown  and  impossible  in  our  house.  There  is  a  considerable  advantage  in 
to  sleep  quietly,  knowing  that  the  men  can  be  trusted. 

e  Naeyer  (Lille)  said  that  profit-sharing  stimulates  and  interests 
the  workman  in  the  business  itself;  that  his  work,  activity,  and 
s  influenced  by  it ;  that  he  works  not  only  for  his  salary,  but  for  a 
in  the  future ;  and  that  it  stimulates  his  hopes  to  become  better  off 

erdinand  de  Lesseps,  who  adopted  the  principle  of  profit-sharing  in 
truction  of  the  Suez  Canal,  was  of  the  same  opinion.     He  said : 

7e  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  system.  Our  employes  form  a  family.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Kspect  profit-sharing  has  proved  to  us  its  utility. 

COOPERATIVE  SOCIETIES   AND   THE   PROFIT-SHARII^O   SYSTEM, 

IS  in  France,  immediately  after  the  revolution  of  1848,  that  the  co- 
j  movement  originated.  The  enthusiasm  was  great  at  the  com- 
ait,  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  practical  cooperation  encountered 
e  difficulties — insufficiency  of  credit  and  insufficiency  of  work.  It 
that  the  National  Assembly,  on  the  proposition  of  one  of  its  depu- 
ned  a  credit  of  3,000,000  francs  to  be  divided  (as  a  loan)  among  the 
ive  societies.  The  decree  of  July  5,  1848,  instituted  at  the  same 
:ouncil  of  encouragement,  the  functions  of  which  were  to  supervise 
er  distribution  of  the  loan.  Ten  days  later  another  decree  author- 
minister  of  public  works  to  intrust  certain  Government  contracts  to 
cmen's  societies.  The  report  prepared  on  the  subject  and  read  by 
le  members  before  the  Assembly  said  : 

the  present  it  has  been  impossible  for  cooperative  societies  to  contract  for  public 
the  rules  of  the  administration  concerning  these  contracts  demand  large  securities, 
a3rments,  and  a  consistency  between  the  diverse  nature  of  work  on  the  same  contract, 
Nras  absolutely  necessary  to  employ  the  ordinary  contractor. 

x»sibie  to  suppress  the  middlemen  between  the  State  and  the  laborer  ?  The  work 
ate,  can  it  be  divided  according  to  the  nature  of  the  task,  and  can  the  new  method 
ion  be  subsdtuted  for  the  regular  contractors  without  injuring  the  proper  surveillance 
rks? 
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It  appeared  to  your  committee  that  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  the 
couM  be  suppressed  and  partial  contracts  given  to  the  codperative  asso< 
new  field  would  be  opened  to  the  laborers. 

These  two  decrees  acted  as  an  effective  stimulant  to  the  co( 
ment,  and  yet  they  did  not  give  the  results  expected  frora 
very  outset  the  demands  for  work  poured  in  upon  the  Gove 
avalanche.  In  six  months  the  requests  for  contracts  reach e 
and  eighty,  exceeding  the  sum  total  of  27,000,000  francs, 
sible  to  satisfy  more  than  forty-nine  of  these  claimants,  and, 
appointment  and  discontent  followed.  Certain  societies,  he 
a  relative  prosperity  as  long  as  the  Republic  lasted;  but 
1850  gave  them  their  deathblow. 

By  the  decrees  of  the  25th  of  March,  1852,  all  the  work 
were  abolished,  certain  leaders  were  prosecuted  and  fined,  w! 
sent  into  exile.  During  fifteen  years  of  the  Empire  the  que 
ative  societies  lay  dormant.  The  Government,  as  well  as  I 
were  strictly  opposed  to  them.  It  was  not  until  1867  that 
idea  was  a  little  revived.  The  law  on  societies  (or,  as  we  i 
of  July  24,  1867,  in  giving  the  title  III  to  societies  of  varij 
couraged  somewhat  the  partisans  of  cooperation,  although  th 
ties  favored  by  the  law  were  anonymous  commercial  associ 
stock  companies ;  and  such  was  the  great  distrust  of  the  Gove 
words  ** cooperative  societies"  were  not  to  be  found  in  the 
The  situation  did  not  change  during  the  last  years  of  the  ] 
first  of  the  Republic.  It  was  only  in  1879,  when  the  Repul 
to  exist  not  only  in  name,  but  in  reality,  that  the  cooperal 
favor  with  the  authorities. 

The  Exposition  of  1878  had  prepared  the  movement,  a 
ministers  of  public  works — MM.  de  Freycinet  and  Carnot- 
help  the  work  by  a  series  of  measures  which  were  of  undoub 
It  was  thus  that  they  proposed  to  the  council  of  state  to  inci 
tages  granted  to  the  workmen's  associations  by  the  decree  ol 
they  asked  that  the  maximum  of  bids  for  a  certain  number  of 
carpentry,  locksmiths'  works,  roofing,  paving,  etc. — should 
10,000  francs  to  50,000  francs.  The  proposition,  unfortu 
accepted,  for  on  the  i8th  of  January,  1882,  the  council  of  s 
solution  of  the  question  until  after  the  vote  of  a  new  law  of 
ciations. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  certain  members  of  Parliame 
cause  of  the  workmen.     On  the  15th  of  March,  1879,  ^^'  ^ 
proposed  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  a  bill  *' having  for  its 
ulation  and  development  of  the  cooperative  system."     It  < 
following  articles: 

(l)  In  the  case  of  contracts  by  sealed  proposals  for  work  for  the  State, 
the  communes,  either  for  works  to  be  accomplished  or  for  supplies,  no  pri 
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>any  can  be  given  the  contract  unless  they  bmd  themselves  m  their  proposal  to  grant 
n  the  profits  to  their  employes. 

V.  regulation  of  the  public  administration  will  determine  the  method  of  cofiperation 
[quantum  of  the  profit-sharing  that  the  contractors  shall  grant,  which  may  vary  ac- 
to  the  nature  of  the  contract. 

the  7th  of  December,  1880,  M.  de  Lacretelle  presented  a  bill  giving 
don  to  the  laboring  associations  to  bid  for  and  execute  important 
orks.     The  only  article  of  this  bill  was  as  follows: 

nd  after  the  passing  of  the  present  bill,  workmen's  associations  will  be  admitted  to 
for  all  Government  contracts,  no  matter  how  important  may  be  the  sum  involved. 

5  bill  was  not  read  a  second  time. 

een  months  later  (March  16,  1882)  M.  Ballue,  along  with  several  01 
leagues,  framed  a  bill  with  the  object  of  admitting  to  a  share  in  the 
all  those  employed  on  State  contracts,  and  was  thus  conceived : 

[CLE  I.  On  and  after  the  passing  of  the  present  bill  every  contract  given  by  the  State, 
a  private  person  or  to  a  society,  shall  imply  a  share  in  the  profits  to  all  the  employes 
e  condition  named  in  the  estimates. 

.  2.  Every  contract  granted  by  the  State  shall  include  a  clause  stating  the  share  indi- 
the  above  article,  the  conditions  to  be  submitted  to  the  approbation  of  the  Chambers. 
.  3.  Every  contract  granted  by  the  departments  or  the  communes  shall  contain  the 
>ulations  as  mentioned  in  article  I. 

ten  days  afterwards  M.  Laroche-Joubert  brought  forward  for  the  sec- 
me  his  bill  of  1879,  ^^^  ^^^  Chamber  of  Deputies  examined  at  the 
ime  that  of  M.  Ballue. 

1881  M.  Floquet,  who  was  then  prefect  of  the  Seine  (Paris),  did  better 
11  that.  Thinking  rightly  that  deeds  were  better  than  words,  he  re- 
as  regards  his  administration,  the  decree  of  1848.  He  confided  to  a 
ttee  named  by  himself  the  work  of  drawing  up  a  new  model  of  esti- 
for  the  public  works  of  the  city  of  Paris,  so  as  to  favor  the  workmen's 
»  and  those  contractors  whose  employes  were  given  a  share  in  the 
The  committee  set  to  work  immediately  and  adopted  a  series  of 
:ions  modifying  the  estimates  of  the  city  works. 
:h  was  the  situation  when  an  event  occurred  which  advanced  greatly 
ja  and  system  of  cooperation  and  of  profit-sharing.  On  the  20th  of 
,  1883,  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau,  minister  of  the  interior,  instituted  an 
irliamentary  committee  in  order  to  study  the  means  of  facilitating 
mission  of  workmen's  societies  to  the  contracts  and  tenders  of  the 
i^orks  and  examine  to  what  extent  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  from 
ctors  a  share  in  the  profits  for  their  employ^. 

:h  was  the  first  article  of  the  project;  the  second  determined  the  com- 
n  of  the  committee,  which  comprised  the  minister  of  the  interior  as 
;nt  and  the  directors  and  high  personages  of  the  ministerial  depart- 
The  first  meeting  of  the  committee  took  place  on  the  13th  of  April 
as  presided  over  by  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau,  who  made  a  remarkable 
.  He  began  by  refuting  the  criticisms  of  the  journals  which  attacked 
nisterial  order  instituting  the  committee  of  inquiry,  some  reproaching 
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its  inadequacy  as  regards  the  solution  of  the  social  question,  others  i 
sive  boldness.     He  said: 

i  wish  to  declare  that  we  hmTe  not  the  pretension  to  believe  that  onr  social  con 
be  transformed  by  the  magic  of  a  word  or  a  name.  A  society  is  not  transformed;  i 
modified  gradually,  slowly.  Men  can  not  be  treated  like  old  coin,  which  is  pu 
crucible,  remelled,  and  struck  with  another  effigy;  in  a  word,  I  do  not  belieTC 
alchemy.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  exists  a  social  science,  consisting  < 
means  by  which  the  relations  between  the  interests  of  different  parties  can  be  imp 
is  doubtless  an  easy  task  for  certain  persons  lo  go  from  one  meeting  to  another,  infli 
asper:Uing,  and  preaching  a  new  gospel  of  which  they  have  not  written  one  line;  1 
not  seen  that  those  people,  if  it  be  true  that  they  are  the  apostles  of  a  new  doctrin 
method,  have  ever  made  known  the  secret. 

These  socialistic  campaigns  lead  to  deception  rather  than  to  a  solution  of  the 
With  less  ambition  we  hope  to  arrive  at  more  certain  and  more  lasting  results.  A 
is  a  work  of  education,  of  adaptation  to  needs  of  new  circumstances,  and  the  Gova 
consequently,  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  a  certain  r6le  to  play.  This  does  not  mean 
impose  solutions  or  usurp  the  function  and  initiative  of  members  of  the  Parliamei 
govern,  if  I  understand  rightly  the  word,  is  not  only,  to  insure  the  security  of  all  tl 
it  is  above  all  to  instruct,  educate,  and  cherish  every  idea,  in  order  to  bring  the  < 
repeated  efforts,  to  realize  a  continual  progress.  In  this  way  I  do  not  think  I  ai 
in  saying  that  a  government  does  not  adopt  a  state  socialism  when,  surrounded  by  e 
men  capable  of  protecting  the  interests  of  the  state,  it  seeks  by  what  means  it  can  tx. 
labor  question  into  a  road  perhaps  more  satisfactory  than  that  it  had  hitherto  fbUoi 

M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  observed  again : 

The  natural  tendency  of  all  work  is  toward  a  better  remuneration,  and,  in  s 
difficulties  arising  from  foreign  competition,  it  is  prudent  and  wise,  instead  of  opp< 
ers  to  this  movement,  to  open  up  new  roads.  The  progressive  and  pacific  solu 
labor  cjuestion  consists  in  training  the  workmen  to  ask  for  the  remuneration  of  tfiei 
little  as  possible  from  wages  and  as  much  as  possible  from  associations ;  bat  to  an 
trades  should  unite  and  concentrate  force  which  would  remain  powerless  when  is 
which  would  be  wonderfully  fruitful  if  combined. 

In  order  to  pave  the  way  for  such  a  considerable  evoludon,  the  social  educatioi 
must  be  made  after  the  primary  education  of  the  citizens  has  been  effected.  But  tl 
was,  are  syndicates  between  workmen  legal  and  practical? 

After  having  passed  in  review  the  legislation  on  the  question,  M.  ^ 
Rousseau  recognized  that  the  law  of  1867  had  been  conceived  in 
spirit  of  mistrust  in  the  idea  of  workmen's  associations  and  contai 
tain  useless  clauses  which  could  only  paralyze  its  development 

As  to  the  question  of  profit-sharing,  the  minister  thought  thai 
commencement  at  least  those  societies  formed  in  view  of  a  special  e 
should  first  be  established,  and  when  that  undertaking  had  succe< 
profit-sharing  society  could  enlarge  its  borders  and  become  the  era 
new  association — stronger,  more  ambitious,  and  more  lasting. 

In  concluding  this  important  speech,  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  e 
in  detail  the  profits  which  employers  might  grant  to  their  workm( 
said: 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  desirable  that  the  largest  number  possible  of  manufactor 
be  induced  to  give  their  employ^  an  interest  in  the  profits.    Given  a  cootracto 
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LO  associalioQ  oki  the  profit-sharing  system ;  is  it  not  quite  legitimate  for  the  State  to 
re  sich  a  work  of  which  the  consequences  may  be  so  profitable  to  society?  Can  not 
ror  to  prove  that  certain  theories,  treated  hitherto  as  impossible  to  realize,  can  be  to- 
into  practice  ?  State  help  in  such  a  case  can  be  justified  by  the  fact  that,  in  treating 
antractor  who  grants  to  his  workmen  a  share  in  the  profits,  the  proper  execution  of 
:  will  be  insured,  and  thus  many  difficulties  and  deceptions  will  be  avoided. 

the  close  of  this  speech  the  committee  divided  itself  into  two  sections, 
:h  one  was  to  study  the  modifications  that  could  be  effected  in  the 
1867  and  the  other  to  receive  the  delegates  of  the  cooperative  societies 
;  heads  of  firms  who  give  a  share  in  the  profits  to  their  employes, 
the  second  meeting  a  subcommittee  was  formed  to  draw  up  a  series  of 
ns,  which  were  adopted  in  a  general  meeting  held  a  few  days  subse- 
r. 

hteen  sessions  were  devoted  to  the  hearing  and  examining  of  the  dele- 
f  the  societies,  and  all  their  depositions  were  carefully  noted  down 
nted  in  three  large  volumes,  after  which  M.  Waldeck- Rousseau  made 
r  long  speech,  defining  to  what  extent  legislation  could  be  brought  to 
I  the  work  of  the  committee.     Thirty-five  meetings  were  held  up  to 

I  of  May,  and  the  final  results  were  as  follows : 

A  decree  relative  to  the  participation  of  workmen's  societies  in  State 
:ts. 

A  bill  asking  for  the  creation  of  a  general  provident  society. 

A  bill  on  cooperative  and  profit-sharing  companies. 
5  decree  was  immediately  approved  of  by  the  Government ;  the  bill 
g  a  general  provident  society  was  voted  by  the  Chamber  and  is  now 
ig  ratification  by  the  Senate,  while  that  on  cooperative  and  profit- 
;  societies  was  introduced  by  M.  Floquet,  the  then  minister  of  the  in- 
on  the  1 6th  of  July,  1888,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  after  it  had 
xamined  by  a  parliamentary  committee.  His  scheme  consisted  of 
ive  articles  under  five  distinct  heads — (i)  general  dispositions  of  the 
)  societies  with  varying  capital,  (3)  societies  with  fixed  capital,  (4) 
r  of  trusts,  and  (5)  profit-sharing. 

econd  committee  was  immediately  appointed  by  the  Chamber,  which, 
careful  study  of  the  whole  scheme,  adopted  it  almost  in  its  integrity, 

only  another  claiise,  that  treating  of  cooperative  societies  of  supply. 

II  was  voted  by  the  Chamber  on  both  readings,  and  nine  months 
rds  it  was  carried  to  the  Senate,  which,  in  its  turn,  named  another 
ttee,  and  after  a  patient  inquiry  drew  up  a  more  complete  scheme, 

still  another  heading,  that  of  loan  societies.  It  appeared  to  the 
ttee  rational  to  comprise  in  the  same  legislation  the  three  great  orders 
)eration — supply,  credit,  and  production — to  which  can  be  added  all 
es  of  cooperative  associations,  such  as  cooperative  societies  for  the  pur- 
ind  sale  of  cheap  houses,  those  for  the  purchase  of  raw  material,  and, 
associations  for  the  purchase  and  the  common  use  of  machinery.  A 
clause  was  added  for  cooperation  in  the  construction  of  laborers' 
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Such  were  the  long  stages  through  which  this  bill  has  struggled.  It  will 
probably  be  passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  session  of  1893. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  COOPERATION  AND   PROFIT-SHARING* 

The  foregoing  remarks  would  be  incomplete  if  I  did  not  pass  in  review 
the  practical  results  following  the  application  of  the  cooperative  principles 
in  France  and  abroad.  This  principle  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct 
applications,  which  are  as  follows:  Cooperative  association  for  supplies, 
which  permits  the  coSperator  to  procure  for  the  wants  of  his  family  the  best 
food  at  low  prices;  loan  societies,  the  design  of  which  is  to  lend  to  short 
purses  a  certain  amount  of  capital  on  the  most  favorable  conditions  possi- 
ble ;  societies  of  production,  which  permit  the  workman  to  increase  his 
daily  salsiry  by  a  part  of  the  prohts  which  habitually  belonged  to  the  em- 
ployer. 

As  to  profit-sharing,  the  best  definition,  perhaps,  is  given  by  M.  Charles 
Robert: 

It  is  an  agreemcDt,  express  or  tadt,  by  which  the  emplojer  gives  to  hb  workman,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  regular  salary,  a  share  in  the  profits,  irrespectire  of  losses. 

Almost  unknown  fifty  years  ago,  cooperative  societies  occupy  at  the 
present  moment  an  important  position  in  European  countries  and  in  the 
New  World,  as  will  be  seen. 

ntANd. 

The  first  societies  of  supply  in  this  country  date  firom  1848.  In  185 1 
there  were  38,  but  with  the  advent  of  the  Empire  they  were  dissolved.  At 
the  present  time  the  number  has  increased  to  1,100,  with  600,000  membeis. 
In  Paris,  until  quite  recently,  cooperative  societies  were  less  successful  than 
in  the  provinces;  however,  to-day  several  are  very  prosperous,  the  business 
transacted  being  considerable.  The  most  flourishing  of  those  in  the  depart- 
ments is  that  of  the  mines  of  Anzin,  founded  in  1865;  in  1889  the  sales 
amounted  to  over  38,000,000  francs,  of  which  more  than  500,000  francs 
were  divided  among  the  shareholders.  Lately  all  the  French  societies 
formed  a  federation,  with  M.  Clavel  as  president  and  M.  Charles  Robert  as 
secretary. 

The  societies  of  production  are  not  numerous.  In  Paris  there  are  about 
40,  with  perhaps  double  that  number  in  the  provinces. 

As  to  the  loan  societies,  in  spite  of  strenuous  efforts  made  in  that  direc- 
tion, only  18  exist,  of  which  the  principal  are  those  of  Paris,  Angers,  Men- 
tone,  and  St.  Chamond  (Loire).  There  exists  only  one  co6perative  build- 
ing society,  that  of  Marseilles,  to  which  the  name  "Pierre  du  foyer" 
(hearthstone)  is  given. 

KNGIAND. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  England  there  exist  but  three  classes  of  coopera- 
tive societies — societies  of  production,  supply  associations,  and  building 
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The  loan  societies  are  not,  properly  speaking,  cooperative,  and 
minishing  in  number. 

cieties  of  production,  which  obtain  for  the  workman  all  the 
is  work,  are  io6  in  number,  with  27,528  members,  and  a  paid-up 
5^714,189,  and  ;^274,784  deposited. 

»uld  be  justified  in  saying  that  the  English  working  class  has  had 
f  object  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  cooperation  in  supplies, 
the  year  1777  a  coSperative  workshop  was  opened  in  Birming- 
in  a  few  years  afterwards  another  at  Wengive  by  the  bishop  of 
But  the  movement  did  not  distinctly  take  hold  of  the  classes 
,  when  the  Rochdale  Pioneers  was  founded.  This  society  pro- 
>idly,  owing  to  the  active  collaboration  of  Kingsley,  Vansittart- 
Stuart  Mill,  and  others.  The  society  was  founded  by  a  few  work- 
work,  who  had  only  a  very  limited  capital  to  commence  with.  In 
Kriety  reckoned  10,613  members  and  possessed  a  capital  in  shares 
70;  in  1889  the  net  profits  exceeded  ^49,750.  To-day  this 
sesses  twenty  cooperative  stores  in  the  town  of  Rochdale  alone, 
al  number  of  supply  stores  was,  according  to  last  statistics,  1,516, 
,170  were  in  England  and  Wales,  334  in  Scotland,  and  12  in 
rhe  number  cf  members  was  967,828.  The  capital  in  shares  was 
15,  and  ;^2,263,576  were  deposited.  The  business  transacted 
7  figured  for  the  sum  of  ;£34i483,77i,  and  the  value  of  goods  in 
£43>^oOySs6,  giving  a  profit  equal  to  ;^3  Ss,  to  each  member. 
*  cooperatives  created  by  shares  the  wholesale  cooperative  society, 
he  headquarters  are  at  Manchester.  This  society  made  rapid 
created  a  transport  service  between  England  and  France  and  an 
company  for  its  buildings,  its  ships,  and  its  goods.  It  possesses 
ies  of  soap,  boots,  biscuits,  etc.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1888, 
^mbership  of  634,196. 

ear  the  delegates  of  the  different  cooperative  societies  hold  a  con- 
according  to  the  balance  sheet  made  out  in  1890,  the  situation 
»ws:  Societies  belonging  to  the  union,  1,621;  number  of  mem- 
,724;  capital  and  deposits,  ;;f  14,691,792;  reserve  fund,  ;^6 14,- 
s  for  education,  jQ2$,g^i',  value  of  buildings,  ^5,940,712;  net 
1,792,020. 

o  there  were  1,940  building  societies  in  England,  comprising 
embers.  The  receipts  for  that  year  rose  to  ;^r9, 000,000,  and 
jnt  on  mortgage  ;^52,ooo,ooo,  giving  a  total  of  ;^7i, 000,000. 


t  report,  published  in  1890,  on  cooperative  societies  throughout 
n  Empire  gives  a  total  of  5,950,  classified  thus:  Loan  societies, 
iistrial  societies,  2,714;  supply  societies,  760;  building  societies,  28. 
'  be  seen,  the  banks  are  the  most  numerous.  They  are  worked 
he  principle  of  Schulze-Delitsch,  which  makes  the  members  capi- 
148 3- 
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talists  receiving  dividends,  or  that  of  RaifTeisen,  which  rejects  all  appearance 
of  profits,  even  to  the  administration  of  the  bank,  which  in  most  of  the 
cases  is  done  gratuitously.  The  sums  advanced  during  the  year  iSSS  by  900 
of  these  loan  societies  amounted  to  i>59ii569,3i2  marks;  the  average  sum 
lent  to  each  member  was  3,449  marks,  and  the  share  in  the  i^rofits  granted 
to  each  was  239.50  marks;  the  rolling  capital  gave  an  interest  of  5.38  per 
cent;  the  expenses  were  6,083,790  marks  and  the  losses  830,427  marks,  but 
these  were  always  made  good  without  touching  the  capital.  The  net  profits 
were  8,7x7,067  marks,  of  which  6,580,396  marks  were  divided  among  the 
shareholders  and  1,805,275  marks  placed  in  the  reserve  fund. 

The  industrial  co5perative  societies  are  classed  as  follows:  Societies  for 
the  purchase  of  raw  material  for  different  trades  (shoemakers,  tailors,  car- 
penters, wheelwrights,  locksmiths,  blacksmiths,  weavers,  tanners,  etc),  113; 
societies  for  the  purchase  of  everything  appertaining  to  agriculture,  843; 
societies  of  butchers,  9 ;  cooperative  stores,  59 ;  cooperative  manufactories, 
138;  for  agricultural  produce  (milk,  cheese,  fruits,  etc.),  689. 

There  are  very  few  building  societies  in  Germany,  and  therefore  much 
can  not  be  said  of  them. 

rrALT. 

Cooperative  institutions  are  making  progress  in  Italy.  The  loan  societies 
are  very  flourishing.  From  t$q,  in  1883  they  rose  to  662  in  x888,  and  the 
social  capital  was  110,000,000  lire.  The  cooperative  stores  are  nearly  as 
important,  while  the  societies  of  productions-dairymen,  masons,  carpoiters, 
tailors,  shoemakers,  etc. — ^number  about  500. 

SWrrZBRLAND. 

In  Switzerland  cooperative  societies  have  taken  a  firm  hold  on  the  popu- 
lation. Those  of  supplies  number  138,  and  their  net  profits  exceed  4,000,000 
fi*ancs.  The  most  important  are  those  of  Zurich  and  Geneva.  The  loan 
banks  are  60  in  number  and  give  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent — a  small  interest, 
it  must  be  confessed,  but  it  will  be  remembered  that  these  banks  are  not  got 
up  as  a  speculation,  but  to  lend  to  those  who  are  in  need  of  a  small  capital 
and  whidi  it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  find  elsewhere. 

BKLOIUM. 

Cooperative  societies  are  fairly  numerous  in  Belgiimi.  That  of  Liege 
pays  a  dividend  of  from  10  to  30  per  cent;  in  five  years  the  capital  produced 
105  per  cent.  These  societies  have  vsirious  destinations — lending  money, 
furnishing  guaranties,  buying  or  constructing  dwellings,  cooperative  chem- 
ists' shops,  etc. 

XBCAFTrULATION. 

Profit-sharing  is  a  French  idea.  It  was  in  1843  that  Leclaire  invented 
the  system,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  several  other  houses;  but  it 
was  not  imtil  1864  that  the  principle  was  seriously  studied  and  pot  into 
practice.     Since  the  year  1872  sixty-eight  large  business  firms  adapted  it^ 
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era!  years  the  system  has  become  international.     The  following  list 
dumber  of  profit-sharing  establishments  in  the  different  countries : 


Coontiies. 


Number. 


Countries. 


Number. 


Portugal..... 

Spain 

England...... 

Denmark.... 

HoUand 

Russia.. 

Total 


69 

4 
5 


ass 


FRENCH   AND   FOREIGN  LEGISLATION. 

ferent  laws  which  control  cooperative  societies  have  exercised,  as 
)ected,  a  greater  or  less  influence  on  the  development  of  coopera- 
t  has  seemed  to  me  that  a  glance  at  these  would  be  interesting. 

ENGLISH  LEGISLATION. 

tglish  co6perative  societies  are  controlled  by  the  law  of  1876  (in- 
d  provident  societies  act).  The  dispositions  of  this  act  give 
choice  between  that  of  companies  or  that  of  industrial  and  provi- 
ies. 

St  have  a  limited  or  imlimited  responsibility,  and  in  the  former 
embers  are  only  responsible  for  the  amount  of  their  shares.  This 
)een  adopted  by  all  the  cooperative  supply  associations.  The 
tst  be  composed  of  at  least  17  members,  and  the  statutes  must 
ed  with  the  registrar,  who  delivers  a  certificate  of  registration. 
L  is  composed  of  shares,  of  which  the  number  may  be  limited.  The 
the  shareholders  and  the  number  of  shares  which  each  possesses 
corded  in  a  special  registry  kept  at  the  office  of  the  society  and 
who  wish  to  consult  it.  Every  year  a  list  of  all  the  shareholders, 
ith  the  statement  of  the  capital,  must  be  deposited  with  the  registrar. 
;  are  examined  by  an  accountant  named  by  the  home  minister 
1  for  by  a  third  or  a  fifth  of  the  members,  according  to  the  nature 
sty.     Ex-members  are  responsible  for  onis  year  after  they  have  left 

ws  touching  the  industrial  and  provident  societies  have  a  great 
th  that  of  the  friendly  societies.  They  are  placed  under  the  con- 
igularly  appointed  registrar,  and,  in  fact,  are  treated  in  this  respect 
>  the  trades  unions,  building  societies,  and  loan  societies.  The 
m  suspend  a  society  for  three  months  and  renew  the  suspension  if 
he  can  also  annul,  in  certain  cases,  a  society  with  the  approba- 
treasury.  The  statutes  of  the  association  must  specify  the  name 
ety,  indicate  that  it  is  limited,  fix  the  mode  of  admission  and  exit 
ts,  and  everything  that  concerns  the  capital^  the  dividends^  the  ad- 
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ministimdony  liquidation,  or  diaK>lutioD  of  the  society.     Industrial  and  provi- 
dent societies  are  exempted  from  income  tax  and  stamp  duties. 

GERMAN  LEGISIATION. 

The  German  legislation  concerning  cooperative  societies  is  derived  from 
the  law  of  1889.  Up  to  1867  the  societies  formed  in  Prussia,  needing  a 
large  credit  on  account  of  the  doubtful  success  of  the  innovation,  adopted 
the  system  of  unlimited  ^responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  members;  the 
creditors  could  proceed  against  them  individually  or  collectively.  But  the 
Saxon  law  of  1868  allowed  the  creation  of  limited-liability  cooperative  so- 
cieties, and  that  wise  principle  was  recognized  by  the  law  of  1889  ^^  ^^ 
German  Empire.  The  second  article  of  this  law  defines  .thus  the  liability 
of  the  associates : 

(1)  Each  of  the  memben  b  liable  on  all  his  goodi,  not  directly  to  the  creditors  fd  the 
iodetj,  but  to  the  society  itself,  and  is  obliged  to  famish  to  the  bank  of  the  society  the  sum 
necessary  to  pay  its  debts. 

(2)  Each  member  is  responsible  to  die  society  and  to  tiie  crediten  of  the  lociely  (m- 
limited  company)  for  all  his  goods  and  property. 

(3)  The  liability  of  each  of  the  associates  is  limited  both  towards  the  society  and  the 
creditors. 

Such  are  the  three  classes  which  the  law  recognizes. 

Articles  6,  7,  and  8  declare  that  lending  societies  can  not  furnish  funds 
to  nonmembers.  The  administration  and  control  of  the  associations  are 
also  specified  by  the  new  law,  which  in  article  5 1  provides  for  the  annual 
inspection  of  the  business  of  each  society  by  an  auditor  chosen  by  a  certain 
number  of  the  societies  assembled  in  congress ;  but  this  auditor  must  not 
be  a  member  of  any  codperative  society,  and  his  name  must  be  submitted 
to  the  approval  of  the  State.  Each  society  must  be  composed  of  at  least  1 7 
members  and  a  tenth  of  the  shares  be  paid  in  before  the  society  is  registered. 
Any  member  can  withdraw  on  giving  three  months'  notice  and  can  claim 
his  part  in  the  profits  of  the  society,  according  to  the  latest  inventory.  He 
has,  however,  no  claim  on  the  reserve  fund.  His  liability  continues  two 
years. 

BELCnTM'S  ZAWS. 

The  Belgian  law  (1873)  does  not  give  a  special  definition  of  cooperative 
societies.  It  simply  says  that  they  are  composed  of  members,  of  idiich  the 
number  may  vary,  as  well  as  that  of  the  shares,  and  that  the  privileges  are 
inaccessible  to  outsiders.  By  this  latter  provision  the  transformation  of  co- 
operative societies  into  anonymous  companies  is  rendered  impossible,  and 
consequently  speculation  is  avoided.  However,  if  a  member  withdraws  from 
a  society,  he  can  give  up  his  share  to  a  third  party,  provided  that  he  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  member  of  the  association. 

The  lowest  number  of  members  is  fixed  at  7,  and  the  administration  of 
the  society  may  be  conducted  by  nonmembers  if  thought  fit.  This  is  an 
important  matter,  as  many  intelligent  men  devoted  to  the  codperative  cause 
can  be  chosen  outside  the  society.     Articles  87,  SS,  and  89  treat  of  the  foU 
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>ints:  (i)  Name  of  the  society;  (2)- its  headquarters;  (3)  its  object; 
imes  and  addresses  of  members,  with  the  number  of  their  shares; 
tions  of  admission  or  withdrawal  of  members;  (6)  mode  of  admin- 
md  control  of  the  operations  of  the  society;  (7)  privileges  of  mem- 
allotment  of  profits  and  losses. 

nnual  publication  of  the  inventory  and  balance  sheet,  abatements, 
nd,  and  list  of  members,  with  the  amount  of  their  shares,  is  rendered 
^  The  amount  of  capital  is  not  fixed  by  the  law,  nor  is  there  any 
ed  on  the  number  of  shares  of  each  member.  If  a  member  with- 
3  liability  remains  in  force  six  years. 

^Igian  law  is  considered  both  prudent  and  liberal,  and  for  that 
operative  societies  have  done  well  in  that  country. 

ITALIAN  lAWS. 

talian  code  on  co5peration  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Belgium, 
the  amount  of  shared  that  each  member  can  possess  is  fixed  at 
,  as  in  the  English  law;  and,  if  the  capital  is  divided  into  shares, 
iiem  can  exceed  100  lire.  A  general  assembly  of  the  members  must 
ach  year.  Each  member  has  only  one  vote  and  can  represent  but 
It  member.  Every  three  months  the  directors  of  the  association 
I  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  a  statement  showing  the  number  of  new 
ithdrawals,  and  the  total  number  of  existing  associates.  The  dis- 
>f  the  society  may  take  place  when  the  capital  has  diminished  by 
s,  unless  the  members,  convoked  to  a  general  assembly,  decide  to 
ary, 

SWISS  LAW. 

^rative  societies  in  Switzerland  have  almost  all  adopted  the  form 
under  the  name  of  "association  *'  contained  in  the  federal  code  of 
he  name  of  cooperative  society  does  not  appear  in  the  code, 
rm  an  association,  a  deed  must  be  signed  by  seven  persons  at  least 
registered.  The  Swiss  law  does  not  limit  the  amount  of  capital 
amber  of  members,  and  leaves  the  admission  or  withdrawal  of  mem- 
)nal  to  the  parties  interested.  The  liability  of  the  members  does 
d  the  assets  of  the  association,  and  in  any  case  can  not  extend  be- 
years  for  any  member  who  resigns.  A  balance  sheet  must  be  pub- 
;ry  year,  and  the  court  advised  when  the  assets  are  not  equal  to  the 
.  The  dissolution  of  the  society  can  take  place  at  the  request  of 
or  of  any  member,  creditor,  or  other  competent  authority.  After 
of  the  liabilities  the  remaining  assets,  if  any,  are  divided  among 

ACTUAL  AND  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  IN  FRANCE. 

I  the  present  time  cooperative  societies  were  governed  by  the  law 
vhich  did  not  intend  to  create  a  new  and  particular  form  of  society, 
>dify  in  certain  points  the  ordinary  regulations  applied  to  societies 
Y  shares.     The  capital  was  divided  into  shares  of  50  francs  each^ 
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instead  of  loo  or  150  francs  as  in  other  societies;  and  the  tenth  part  only,  in- 
stead of  the  fourth,  is  required  to  be  paid  up  before  the  society  can  be  regis- 
tered. The  initial  capital  was  limited  to  200,000  francs  and  the  possible 
annual  increase  to  a  similar  amount 

Such  were  the  main  features  of  the  law.  It  contained  nothing  relative 
to  the  entry  or  exit  of  members.  On  the  other  hand,  the  societies  were 
obliged  to  conform  to  the  obligations  exacted  of  anon3rmoas  societies — ^pnb- 
lications  of  the  statutes  in  the  daily  press,  registration  at  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  the  court,  taxes,  stamp  duties,  and  other  fiscal  exactions — ^which  dis- 
couraged the  cooperative  enterprise.  Consequently  it  can  not  be  wondered 
at  that,  while  the  cooperative  movement  progressed  rapidly  in  other  countries, 
it  was  retarded  in  France  by  defective  legislation  and  especially  as  concerned 
cooperative  supply  associations. 

The  present  legislation,  in  specifying  sufficiently  the  character  of  socie- 
ties of  this  nature,  exposes  them  to  all  sorts  of  difficulties,  sometimes  even 
to  ruinous  procedures  with  the  financial  administration  of  the  State,  and  yet 
gives  them  no  definite  legal  status.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  cooperative  associations  have  adopted  the  anon3rmous  forms,  for,  if 
French  jurisdiction  admits  that  a  society  can  assume  one  of  the  commercial 
forms,  it  exacts  the  fulfilling  in  each  case  of  all  the  prescriptions  of  the  law 
of  1867,  which  constitutes  an  expense  to  the  society  of  at  least  400  francs; 
besides  this,  they  have  to  pay  stamp  duties,  a  tax  on  the  revenue  of  each 
share,  wine  and  liquor  licenses,  and  those  on  wholesale  and  retail. 

Article  49  of  the  law  of  1867  limits  the  initial  capital  to  200,000  francs 
and  allows  an  annual  increase  of  a  similar  sum ;  but  this  legal  maximum  is 
not  sufficient  for  certain  cooperative  societies,  such  as  building  associations. 

Societies  of  production  labor  under  the  same  difficulties,  and  in  their  de- 
fense I  could  not  do  better  than  cite  the  admirable  opening  speech  of  M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau  at  the  extraparliamentary  committee  of  inquiry  when  re- 
ferring to  the  spirit  of  mistrust  which  characterized  the  law  of  1867.  He 
said: 

That  it  A  feottmcot  I  can  not  apptore.  I  am  cooiinced,  od  the  oontrary,  that  dtbois 
who  do  not  ask  from  their  labor  bat  the  hnprorement  of  their  condition  are  not  those  wbo 
•boold  be  feared  if  they  acquire  a  higher  notoriety  or  a  better  material  posttioo;  eadi  time 
that  a  man  rises  one  step  bj  honest  effort  on  the  social  ladder  he  becomes  a  better  and  a  more 
useful  member  of  society.  Now,  the  law  of  1867,  in  which  the  insertion  of  the  words  "  co- 
operative  associations  *'  was  left  oat  by  design,  contains  certain  prorisioos  which,  to  sajihe 
least,  are  vexatioos  and  discooraging  to  the  very  principle  of  cooperation.  It  is  not  smprisiog. 
then,  that  the  workmen  did  not  readily  enter  the  door  opened  for  them. 

In  concluding,  the  speaker  said : 

I  hare  taken  the  liberty  to  point  out  to  the  committee  that  the  fears  of  the  legislaton  of 
1867  were  unfounded.  Honest,  hard-working  men  hare  no  idea  of  q>ecnlating  on  tbdr 
shares;  for  their  societies  are  not  created  for  the  porpoie  of  financial  transactioos,  but  to  ib- 
prore  by  their  economies  their  social  condition. 

The  committee  took  the  view  of  their  president,  and  drew  up  a  report 
recommending  the  abolition  of  the  objections  referred  to.     By  the 
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«  the  advantages  of  profit-sharing  were  recognized.  Although 
ccnpies  the  first  rank  among  the  nations  which  practice  this  system, 
lO  doubt  that  the  development  of  the  principle  would  be  more  rapid 
legal  obstacles  were  removed.  The  most  serious  hindrance  to  the 
of  profit-sharing  is  that  relative  to  the  control  of  the  accounts, 
ns  would  readily  adopt  the  system  if  they  did  not  fear  a  meddling 
mploy65  with  the  books,  and  on  this  point  legislation  is  manifestly 

barles  Robert  declared  before  the  committee  that  this  dread  was 
r  heads  of  houses  who  otherwise  give  their  support  to  the  movement, 
dered  that  the  future  of  the  system  was  seriously  compromised  as 
legal  arrangement  was  not  concluded  whereby  all  interference  with 
ints  was  prohibited  to  the  employes.  If  at  the  time  of  taking  the 
r  interested  persons  other  than  the  shareholders  were  allowed  to  in- 
the  business  of  the  firm,  the  vital  principle  would  suffer,  industr}^ 
ceive  its  deathblow,  and  the  most  passionate  partisans  of  profit- 
^ould  immediately  turn  against  it. 

le  law  as  it  stands  gives  the  right,  in  case  of  disagreement,  to  the 
to  verify  the  books  of  the  firm.  The  necessity  of  renouncing  this 
control  on  the  part  of  the  profit-sharing  employ^  becomes  void 
head'  of  the  firm  telb  his  workmen  that  he  will  give  them  so  much 
e  profits  each  year^  for  in  that  case  the  act  is  simply  one  of  gener- 
assumes  the  character  of  a  free  gift. 

ol  of  the  accounts  could  only  have  its  raison  iTifre  where  a  fixed 
;e  was  agreed  on  beforehand. 

)resident  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  M.  Floquet,  in  treating  this 
ect  in  his  bill  on  cooperative  societies,  said  that  a  clause  forbidding 
ol  of  the  books  to  profit-sharing  employes  would  be  quite  legiti- 
at  the  contract  necessarily  supposes  confidence  in  the  head  of  the 
verification  of  the  accounts  by  the  interested  parties  would  not  be 
to  protect  their  rights  if  they  had  to  do  with  an  employer  of  bad 
•  would  it  protect  them  against  recklessness  on  the  part  of  the  firm, 
lers  are  of  the  same  opinion,  and  all  are  agreed  that  the  clause  by 
ofit-sharing  employ^  renounce  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the 
Duld  receive  legal  sanction,  so  that  there  should  be  no  mistmder- 
about  it. 

ps  the  method  followed  in  England  by  the  firm  of  Fox,  Head  & 
dlesborough,  by  which  a  public  accountant  is  chosen  on  both  sides 
e  that  the  inventory  has  been  properly  made  out,  is  the  best.  Al- 
5  firm  in  France,  that  of  Goffinon  &  Co.,  has  adopted  this  system, 
s  worked  well. 

e  giving  the  text  of  the  new  bill  which  will  be  discussed  during  the 
f  1893  i^  ^^^  Senate,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  word  on  the  protests 
ve  been  made  against  any  legislation  in  favor  of  cooperative  socie- 
iriaian  merchants  and  above  all  by  the  keepers  of  small  shops,  who 
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feel  their  position  threatened  in  a  certain  noeasure  by  the  competitioo  of 
these  societies.  They  pretend  that  they  will  be  seriously  damaged  in  tfaeir 
commerce,  because  they  will  not  be  able  to  compete  with  organized  associa- 
tions enjoying  privileges  denied  to  them.  They  are  subjected  to  all  kiads 
of  taxes  and  licenses,  from  which  cooperative  societies  are  to  be  rdieved. 
These  fiacts  are  in  a  measure  true  and  are  worthy  of  the  attentioci  of  the 
legislator,  but  there  are  other  interests  of  a  much  higlKr  order,  naiady, 
those  of  associations  whose  aim  is  to  procure  to  the  laboring  classes  and 
those  of  small  means  and  large  families  a  notable  decrease  in  the  cost  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  to  guaranty  them  the  quality  as  well  as  the  qaantity,  to 
familiarize  them  with  the  saving  principle,  to  teach  them  how  to  manage 
their  own  affairs,  and  to  raise  them  both  in  their  own  eyes  and  those  of 
the  world. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  bill : 

Article  i.  Codperation  b  an  association  of  persons  participating  m  a  oommoo  woric,  b 
order  to  obtain,  under  the  best  conditions,  the  necessaries  of  Hfe,  to  realize  < 
obtain  the  best  possible  profit  from  their  resources  or  labor. 

Art.  a.  G>Operative  societies  are  either  prirate  or  commercial,  according  to  their  i 
of  working. 

Art.  3.  They  can  not  be  composed  of  less  than  7  persons. 

Art.  4.  They  can  be  formed  by  private  deed,  properly  dated  and  made  oat  in  duplicate. 
A  notary  deed  is  optional. 

Art.  5.  Every  codperative  society  must  be  registered,  as  wdl  as  its  statutes  and  deeds. 

Art.  6.  The  initial  capital  will  be  determined  by  the  statutes  of  the  sodetj;  it  cmt  be 
increased  by  the  addition  of  new  members  or  by  increased  payments  of  the  asBodates.  The 
shares  can  not  be  under  20  francs  nor  over  100  francs.  The  part  that  each  membo'  can  have 
in  the  society  can  not  exceed  5,000  francs. 

Art.  7.  No  cooperative  society  can  be  definitely  established  before  the  registratiGn  of  the 
deed  and  the  payment  of  the  tenth  part  at  least  of  each  share.  A  declaratioD  signed  by 
the  founders  of  the  association  to  this  effect  must  be  filed  at  the  first  general  assembly  of  ^ 
shareholders. 

Art.  8.  The  first  general  assembly  must  be  composed  of  at  least  half  of  the  oMmbcn^ 
and  half  of  the  capital  must  be  represented. 

Art.  9.  In  the  first  meeting  the  administrators  are  chosen ;  they  may  be  paid  or  unpaid, 
but  they  must  belong  to  the  society,  and  can  be  revoked.  A  director  is  elected  from  among 
the  administrators,  who  must  be  a  Frenchman  and  in  full  possession  of  all  his  dvH  and  po- 
litical rights.    The  inventory  will  take  place  at  least  once  a  year  at  a  date  fixed  in  the  s 

Art.  id.  The  administrators  and  the  director  are  only  rc^>onsiUe  for  the  piopa-  i 
tion  of  the  trust  confided  to  them ;  they  contract  no  personal  obligation  doiiag  die  petiod  of 
their  administration. 

Art.  II.  The  capital  may  be  diminished  by  reason  of  the  withdrawal,  exdnsicn,  or 
decease  of  one  or  several  members  or  for  any  other  cause.  When  the  capital  shall  have 
decreased  by  one-half,  the  society  will  be  dissolved,  unless,  however,  a  general  assemUy  coa- 
voked  by  the  chairman  decides  otherwise. 

Art.  12.  Each  year  a  general  assembly  must  be  held,  in  which  the  books  are  ptodaptd 
and  the  balance  sheet  read  and  tnbmitted  to  the  approval  of  the  meeting. 

Art.  14.  If  a  general  meeting  finds  itself  outside  the  conditions  determined  in  the  stat- 
utes, a  second  will  be  convoked  fifteen  days  later;  and  in  this  assembly  any  delibention  wiU 
be  legal,  irrespective  of  the  number  of  members  present. 
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5.  When  a  general  assembly  has  to  deliberate  on  a  proposed  modification  of  the 
OQ  the  dissolution  of  the  society,  each  member  must  be  notified  a  fortnight  in  ad- 
1  of  the  day  and  the  hour  of  the  meeting  and  of  the  nature  of  the  convocation. 
>f  the  members  at  least  must  be  present  and  one-half  of  die  capital  represented ; 
Inhere  the  society  counts  more  than  4,000  members,  one-fifth  of  the  capital  and 
f  the  members  ¥rill  constitute  a  legal  assembly. 

,6.  Each  member  has  only  one  vote,  and  can  not  represent  more  dian  one  absent 
A  roll  will  be  called  at  the  commencement  of  each  meeting. 

7.  The  necessary  deeds  for  the  constitution  or  dissolution  of  a  coQperatiYe  sode^ 
t  from  stamp  duties  and  registration  tax. 

8.  Coaperative  societies  are  not  dissolved  by  the  death,  withdrawal,  or  bankn^cy 
leveral  members ;  they  may  be  continued  among  the  other  associates. 

****** 

0.  In  every  cooperative  society  die  general  assembly  convoked  for  the  purpose  faai 

0  decide  by  a  majority  of  three-fourths  of  the  voters  present  on  the  exclusion  of 
«  of  its  members.  The  share  of  the  ex<duded  member  is  retomtd  to  him  after 
is  made  of  that  portion  destined  to  the  reserve  fund. 

1.  Every  year  the  tenth  part  of  the  net  profits  of  the  society,  and  before  declaring 
,  is  to  be  contributed  to  the  reserve  fund;  yet  where  this  ftmd  exceeds  the  fifUi 

1  social  capital,  this  injunction  ceases  to  be  obligatory. 

12.  Any  member  can  withdraw  under  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  statutes^ 

3.  Cooperative  societies  are  not  allowed  to  profit  by  the  dispositioBS  of  the  present 
t  on  the  condition  that  no  more  than  5  per  cent  be  asked  on  the  capital  as  remu- 

4.  G>5perative  societies  can  be  represented  before  the  courts  by  the  director  or  a 
'  the  council,  unless  the  statutes  may  have  disposed  otherwise. 

5.  Cooperative  societies  with  a  variable  capital  may  profit  by  the  present  law  on 
on  that  they  fulfill  all  the  requirements. 

6.  Cooperative  societies  that  have  been  legally  constituted  can  form  among  them- 
ions  "  for  the  study  of  their  interests  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of  different  arti- 
i  good  of  the  society ;  these  unions  must  declare,  at  the  town  hall,  the  names  and 
>f  the  members,  their  statutes,  and  the  office  of  the  union. 

Relative  to  supply  associations  or  stores. 

7.  The  deposits  prescribed  in  article  5  must  be  effected  by  cooperative  supply  so- 
M  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  court.  In  order  to  constitute  the  society  the  following 
It  be  put  in :  A  copy  of  the  act  of  the  society,  a  declaration  similar  to  that  con- 
rtide  7,  and  a  declaration  signed  by  the  administrators  of  the  general  assembly  to 
hat  the  prescriptions  of  the  same  artide  have  been  obeyed. 

8.  Supply  associations  can  admit  adherents  to  the  distribution  of  the  objects  pur- 
Ihe  paymeot  of  an  entry  fee  fixed  by  the  statutes.  The  adherent  can  take  no  part 
oinistnition  or  direction  of  the  society,  nor  can  he  vote  in  the  assemblies.  The 
I  put  down  to  his  accoant,  to  which  is  added  annually  hb  part  in  the  bonus.  As 
e  amount  of  his  account  reaches  that  of  a  share,  he  will  take  his  place  among  the 
if  the  sodety. 

9*  Supply  associations  which  sell  exdusively  to  their  members  and  adherents  and 
bonus  between  all  the  dients  according  to  the  amount  expended  by  each  maintain 
LCter  of  dvil  societies  and  pay  no  tax  on  the  revenue,  nor  do  they  require  any 
isesy  bat  they  must  provide  themselves  with  a  wholesale  and  retail  license. 

Loan  satieties, 

0.  Cooperative  loan  societies  must  fulfill  the  conditions  prescribed  in  article  5. 

1 .  These  sodeties  can  only  be  composed  of  members. 
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Akt.  32.  The  loan  societies  which  alone  are  admitted  to  benefit  bj  the  ] 
those  which  effect  discounting,  advances,  or  deposits  with  their  associates. 

Art.  33.  Loan  societies  are  allowed  to  make  advances  of  money  to  their  memben,  and 
only  to  them,  for  a  period  not  less  than  one  year  and  at  a  rate  not  exceedii^  3  per  ceoL 

Buiiding  societies. 

Art.  34.  G>(}peratiTe  societies  for  the  construction  of  workmen's  houses  have  fer  fteir 
aim  in  view  the  rendering  of  their  members  proprietors  of  the  habitation,  either  by  leodiog  on 
mortgage  a  sum  of  money  to  effect  or  complete  the  purchase  or  by  building  the  dweffing  and 
selling  it  by  annuities. 

Art.  35.  They  are  subjected  to  all  the  formalities  of  the  supply  and  loan  aodetiei. 

Art.  36.  The  loans  or  sale  prices  can  not  exceed  5,000  francs. 

Art.  37.  They  can  admit  adherents  in  consideration  of  a  monthly  payment  to  be  fixed 
by  the  statutes.  These  adherents  can  become  members  of  the  society  when  their  p^aenls 
readi  to  a  tenth  part  of  a  share. 

Art.  38.  The  reserve  fond  of  each  savings  bank  can  be  employed  in  loans  made  to  co- 
operative societies  up  to  one-tenth  of  the  totaL   EUich  request  on  the  part  of  these  a 
be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  Government 

Art.  39.  The  national  insurance  bank  is  authorized  to  treat  with  cooperative 
and  effect  insurances  having  for  its  object  to  guaranty  to  them,  in  case  of  the  prematofe  i 
of  one  of  its  members,  the  entire  payment  of  the  sums  remaining  doe  at  his  death.    Thcie 
loans  can  by  ezceptioii  attain  the  sum  of  5,000  firancs. 

Cooperative  manufachtrmg  sodeiies. 

Art.  40.  Cooperative  manufacturing  societies  have  all  the  character  of  oonmMrdal  soci- 
eties. They  maintain,  however,  their  private  character  if  they  do  business  ezdnsivdy  with 
their  own  members. 

Art.  41.  When  a  member  brings  to  the  society  a  share  not  in  money,  commissioBefs  will 
be  a{^x>inted  by  the  general  assembly  to  determine  the  value  of  the  share. 

Art.  42.  Cooperative  manufacturing  societies  will  have  to  conform  to  the  rules  laid  down 
in  article  5. 

Art.  43.  Cooperative  societies  of  manufacture  are  bound  to  oonfoim  in  all  their  trmaac- 
tions  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  commercial  code. 

Art.  44.  In  these  societies  the  capital  can  not  be  increased  until  the  half  at  least  of  the 
shares  previously  subscribed  be  paid  up. 

Art.  45.  Cooperative  societies  of  manufacture  are  exempt  from  the  income  tax  as  kv^  as 
the  nominal  capital  of  the  society  divided  by  the  number  of  associates  does  not  exceed  a,ooo 
francs  for  each  member. 

TVansfer  of  shares. 

Art.  46.  Hie  shares  of  a  cooperative  society  having  a  commercial  diander  m  not  ne- 
gotiable until  after  the  definite  constitution  of  the  society  and  its  registratioii. 

•  ••«••• 

Profit-^skaring, 

Art.  50.  Any  merchant,  manufacturer,  or  farmer  and  any  commercial^  maiHifactiiiliig,  or 
agricultural  society  can  admit  its  workmen  or  employes  to  a  share  in  the  profits  in  ^be  enter- 
prise without  incurring  any  responsibility  in  case  of  loss. 

Art.  51.  In  accepting  the  partidpation,  the  interested  parties  can  renounce  expressly  aS 
control  or  verification.  In  case  there  be  no  specified  renouncement,  this  control  and  veiiica- 
tion  can  be  regulated  by  agreement  In  the  case  where  there  is  no  agreemeol,  an  Mmmiiii^ 
agreeable  to  both  parties  can  be  named  by  a  civil  naiagistrate. 
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,  53.  In  die  case  where,  according  to  the  statutes,  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  profits 
distribated  is  kept  in  the  business  and  gives  the  right  to  a  new  share  in  the  profits, 
cipants  will  possess  no  other  rights  as  regards  the  control  of  the  books  than  that  de- 
the  last  paragraph  of  the  previous  article. 

.  53.  The  profits  distributed  to  the  workmen  are  exempt  firom  all  tax. 
.54.  All  the  previous  laws,  in  so  far  as  they  are  contrary  to  the  present  law,  are  abol- 
Codperative  societies  already  established  can  profit  by  the  present  law  by  confcnning 
iscriptions. 

FRANK  B.  LOOMIS, 

ConstU. 
ITED  States  Consulate, 

St.  Etienne,  November  289  i8g2. 


Railway  EMPLovts  in  FkANcaL 

[Indosnre  i  in  Consul  Loomis's  report.] 

Staff  of  the  company  taken  as  a  model  is  composed  of  23,000  employli. 

S75  the  company  received  1,745  applications  for  employment^  in  1877,  2,625  *PP^* 

in  1879,  3*530  >  and  in  1882  the  number  increased  to  4,766. 

y  amplication  must  be  addressed  to  the  manager ;  it  is  examined  summarily  and  then 
ted  to  one  of  the  heads  of  the  company's  department.     Every  applicant  must  be  at 

years  old  and  not  more  than  35.  Applicants  are  examined  firee  of  charge  by  the 
r's  medical  officer,  who  gives  a  certificate  stating  that  they  are  fit  or  unfit  for  duty, 
acancies  occur,  choice  is  made  first  among  those  candidates  who  have  completed  their 
service  and  who  appear  to  offer  the  best  guaranties  for  fulfilling  the  conditions  re- 
rt  the  vacant  post  After  them  come  those  who  by  their  antecedents  and  position 
o  merit  consideration,  and  finally  those  provided  with  certificates  or  special  recom- 
[}ns. 

n  on  active  duty,  the  employ^  is  at  first  paid  by  the  day,  the  wages  varying  according 
itnre  of  the  work.  In  the  clerical  staff  salaries  commence  at  the  rate  of  firom  100 
rancs  per  month.  After  a  period  of  probation  (six  months  or  a  year),  if  the  em- 
tervices  have  been  satisfactory,  he  is  classed — that  is  to  say,  r^stered — as  a  mem- 
e  regular  staff,  and  then  receives  a  commission  signed  by  the  director  of  the  company, 
ae  hex  of  accepting  this  commission  the  employi  agrees  to  be  bound  by  all  the  ccm- 
egulations.  Henceforth  he  is  subject  to  all  the  obligations  of  his  post,  but  at  the  same 
immediately  acquires  the  right  to  a  pension  and  benefits  by  the  various  institutions, 
stores,  etc.,  and  the  numerous  benevolent  measures  relatii^  to  board,  fuel,  etc.,  med- 
,  free  traveling  over  the  company's  lines,  advances,  assistance,  etc. 
ihall  now  refer  to  these  various  institutions,  from  which  the  staff  derives  a  considerable 
of  emoluments. 

PENSION  FUNIX 

serve  of  4  per  cent  is  retained  each  month  on  the  salary  of  a  regular  employ^,  which, 

with  the  first  twelfth  of  any  increase  of  salary,  is  paid  into  the  Government  fund  for 

-sons  (Caisse  de  la  VieilUsse  de  VEUU)  in  the  name  of  the  employ^  if  he  be  a  bache- 

,  if  he  be  married,  then  jointly  in  his  name  and  that  of  his  wife. 

company  forms  a  special  pension  fund,  maintained  by  a  contribution  equal  to  the  sum 

on  the  salaries  of  employ^     It  is  by  means  of  this  contribution  thsU  the  company 

:es  to  insure  to  its  employ^,  their  widows  and  children,  retiring  pensions  subject  to 

wing  conditions : 

employ^  acquire  the  right  to  a  regular  pension  on  condition  of  being  55  years  of  age 

ing  served  for  twenty-five  years. 
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Tbe  ntiring  pension  is  to  be  equal  to  ooe-half  of  the  A?enige  salary  of  the  lairt  sis  fean, 
¥rith  an  increase  of  one-sixtieth  of  the  mean  salary  for  every  year  of  serrice  over  twenty-fife 
years,  with  the  condition  that  no  pension  shall  in  any  case  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  avcn^ 
salary. 

The  maximum  retiringr  pension  is  fixed  at  6,000  frmnok 

ANTiaPATH)  PENSIONS. 

Anticipated  pensions  may  be  granted  to  any  employi  who  from  ill  heakfa  b  certified  by 
the  company's  medical  officer  to  be  incapable  of  fulfilling  his  duties,  but  on  the  express  coo* 
dition  of  his  being  50  years  of  age  and  having  served  at  least  twenty  years. 

Widows. — When  an  employ^  of  the  company  has  completed  15  years'  service*  wbatever 
may  be  his  age,  and  if  he  has  been  married  at  least  tlvee  years,  one-half  of  his  pension,  cal* 
culated  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  years  of  service,  reverts  on  his  death  to  his  widow. 

Chiidren. — ^In  case  of  the  mother's  death,  one-half  of  the  pension  formed  as  above  reverts 
to  each  child  in  equal  shares  till  the  age  of  18  years. 

If  the  employ^  leaves  the  company's  service  before  he  has  earned  his  pension,  he  b  handed, 
as  being  his  own  property,  a  pension  book  of  the  Government  fund  for  aged  persons,  in  which 
are  entered  in  his  own  name  or  that  of  his  wife  the  total  payments  made  for  him  by  the  care 
of  the  company.  The  total  represents  exactly  the  sums  retained  for  his  pension  out  of  his 
pay,  and  he  b  allowed  to  benefit  after  the  age  of  50  years  by  the  annuity  produced  by  such 
payments  and  the  interest  thereon.  The  employ^  may  thenceforth  conthiue  hb  payments  to 
the  Government  fund  for  aged  persons,  if  he  thinks  fit,  after  having  left  the  company's  service, 
with  a  view  of  increasing  the  sum  standing  to  hb  credit  The  annual  portion  contributed  by 
the  FVench  company  to  its  pension  fund  b  now  1,361,000  firancs. 

The  total  number  of  employ^  in  receipt  of  pensions  up  to  December  31,  1882,  was: 

Number. 

Employes 1,073 

"Widows. 592 

Children 55 

Totals 1,720 

The  synopsis  of  pensions  paid  from  18^  to  1882  relating  to  active  dodes  00  the  IhMsonly 
b  composed  as  follows: 

Twenty-six  chief  or  assistant  officiab  at  depots  received  an  average  annual  ptnsioB  of 
1,813  friuics,  91  engineers  received  1,090  francs,  and  4  stokers  received  742  francs.  Consc^ 
quently  X2I  employ^  of  an  average  duration  of  service  of  twenty-six  yean  have  been  paid  an 
average  pension  of  1,234  francs.  Nine  widows  of  chief  or  assistant  officiab  at  depots  were 
paid  during  the  same  period  average  pensicns  of  800  fimcs,  35  widows  of  engineeis  436 
francs,  and  2  widows  of  stokers  216  francs.  Thus  46  widows  of  employes  hate  lectivai 
during  the  same  period  an  avoage  pension  of  497  francs  per  annum. 

BENKFTT  CLUB. 

The  benefit  dub  founded  by  the  company  was  institoted  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  sdc  and 
needy  workmen.  The  funds  of  the  club  are  composed  of  a  reserve  of  i^  per  cent  upon  the 
wages  of  the  workmen  and  a  contribution  by  the  company  of  a  sum  equal  to  the  total  reserve 
fund  paid  by  the  members,  plus  all  fines.  The  club  b  managed  by  a  president  and  two  vice- 
presidents  nominated  by  the  company  and  representatives  elected  by  the  membeis. 

In  virtue  of  an  excellent  measure  adopted  in  1881  deserving  workmen  are  admittfd  lo  be 
classed  as  regular  employ^  after  having  been  employed  by  the  company  for  at  least  five  ycais. 

By  a  temporary  provision  an  annual  pension  of  365  firancs  is  granted  to  aged  servants  of 
the  company  who  have  been  employed  during  twenty  years,  but  who  can  not  be  daastd  as 
regular  employ^. 

The  benefit  fund  costs  the  company  i20»ooo  fi-ancs  per  1 
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STORES. 

The  company  has  founded  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  employes  and  the  members 
of  their  families  living  with  them  stores  that  provide  groceries,  wine,  and  household  utensils 
at  the  most  reduced  rates.  At  Paris  all  articles  sold  from  the  stores  are  delivered  either  to 
the  members  at  the  stores  or  by  carriers  at  the  purchasers*  dwellings.  In  the  provinces  the 
stores  take  the  delivery  of  goods  purchased  twice  each  month  on  every  part  of  the  line.  In 
both  the  above  cases  the  stores  recoup  the  cost  of  delivery  by  means  of  a  monthly  reserve  on 
the  salaries,  thus  avoiding  the  passing  of  any  cash.  The  stores  fix  the  selling  prices  by  an 
increase  of  so  much  on  the  cost  price  as  is  strictly  necessary  to  cover  expenses.  The  goods 
are  all  of  excellent  quality,  and  are  sold  cheaper  than  the  ordinary  trade  rates,  especially  in 
the  provinces. 

The  sales  of  stores  during  the  last  two  years  amounted  to  1,200,000  francs  per  annum. 

COMFKNSATION  FOR  SXCBPTIONALLY   HIGH  PRICES  FOR  PROVISIONS. 

In  case  of  temporary  and  exceptionally  high  prices  of  provisions,  there  has  been  allowed 
to  each  employ^  whose  wages  do  not  exceed  1,800  francs  in  the  department  of  the  Seine 
(P^uis)  and  1,500  francs  in  the  other  departments  a  monthly  sum  varying  according  to  the 
number  of  members  in  each  family,  but  not  exceeding  15  francs  per  family. 

The  company  paid  of  late  years  on  this  account  902,283  francs  from  October  i,  1873, 
to  Angust  30,  1874,  and  207^495  francs  from  December,  1879,  ^  January,  1880.  Diunng 
the  latter  period  a  sum  of  100,000  francs  was  also  distributed  among  the  employes  on  active 
service  who  were  employed  to  remove  the  snow  during  the  extremely  cold  weather. 

Among  the  foregoing  allowances  should  be  included  the  indemnity  of  10  per  cent  granted 
during  the  Universal  Exhibitions  of  1878  and  1889  to  those  employes  on  duty  in  Paris  whose 
salaries  were  less  than  2,400  francs.  The  cost  to  the  company  for  this  item  from  May  i,  to 
November  30, 1878,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  474,445  francs. 

FUEL. 

Cembostibles  intended  f<»  the  use  of  employ^  are  carried  in  the  same  way  as  drinks  and 
provisions,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  very  low  rate  of  2  centimes  per  ton  and  per  kilometer.  The 
company,  moreover,  allows  its  employes  to  benefit  by  the  advantageous  conditions  it  is  able 
lo  obtain  from  the  purveyors  of  coal  for  heating  its  own  premises.  It  also  facilitates  the  im- 
mediate payment  required  on  delivery  by  advancing  to  every  em{^y6  who  makes  the  request, 
and  out  of  his  monthly  pay,  the  necessary  sum  to  pay,  at  the  time  of  delivery,  the  bill  for  the 
ooals  purchased. 

MEDICAL  ATTENDANCE  AMD  MEDiaNES. 

Regular  employes,  their  wives  and  children  living  with  them  and  still  under  theur  charge 
have  a  right  to  gratuitous  treatment  by  the  company's  medical  ofHcers.  The  employ^  have 
a  right  to  the  free  use  of  medicines,  baths,  and  apparatus  and  to  stay  in  hospitals,  etc.,  gratis, 
provided  their  salary  does  not  exceed  3,000  francs.  This  right  to  medical  aid  is  only  refused 
in  case  of  illness  caused  by  misconduct  Medical  attendance  and  medicines  during  1882  cost 
thd  company  aoo,ooo  francs. 

JOURNEYS. 

The  journeys  which  employes  and  their  families  may  have  to  take  over  the  company's 
Hncs  are  permitted  on  the  following  conditions : 

Absolute  freedom  from  charge  is  granted  as  a  right  to  the  employ^  of  every  grade  over 
the  company's  lines.  Of  course,  the  class  varies  according  to  the  rank  of  the  employ^.  Si»- 
perior  officials  travel  by  first  class,  those  under  the  rank  of  heads  of  departments  by  second 
dass,  and  inferior  employ^  and  workmen  by  third  class. 

This  privilege  constitutes  a  great  advantage  for  the  employes.  It  allows  them  to  reside 
t  ^e  great  centers,  where  provisions,  and  especially  bouse  rent,  are  at  exorbitant  rates. 
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By  thb  means  emplojr^  oo  dntj  in  Paris  can  reside  in  the  environs  or  in  smaller  towns, 
where  they  find  healthier  and  more  comfortable  dwellings  than  in  Paris.  The  employ^  have 
80  thoivughly  understood  this  that  the  great  majority  of  them  reside  in  the  soborfas. 

EmplojT^'  wives  are  also  allowed  to  travel  free  of  charge  when  they  reside  in  places  de- 
prived of  means  of  visiting  the  markets  of  neighboring  towns  for  the  purpose  of  fetching  or 
taking  back  work.  Children  up  to  the  age  of  15  who  frequent  the  schools  and  apprentkes 
iq>  to  the  age  of  18,  when  the  places  in  which  their  fruhers  reside  do  not  possess  snfiBdeot 
school  accommodation  or  facilities  for  employment,  are  also  allowed  to  travel  free  of  charge 
by  the  company's  trains. 

Fathers,  mothers,  wives,  and  children  of  employes  travel  at  one-tenth  of  the  usoal  rate. 
The  sum  produced  by  tickets  issued  at  one-tenth  of  the  rate  in  18S1  was  132,743.30  francs. 
The  coocestiOQ  in  fnvor  of  the  employes  (and  their  frunilies)  was  therefore  1,194,689.70 
francs. 

Half  rates  are  aUowed  to  grandfruhen,  grandmothers,  ancles,  annts,  brothers,  sisters,  half- 
brothen,  half-sistera,  sons  and  daughters  in  law,  nephews,  and  nieces  of  employ^  The 
sum  produced  by  tickets  issued  at  half  price  in  1881  was  163,790.70  franca.  The  cuaymtf 
therefore  made  a  concession  of  an  equal  sum,  viz,  163,790.70  francs. 

Over  and  above  the  tickets  called  **  service  tickets,''  the  number  of  free  passes  for  resi- 
dence at  a  distance,  purchase  of  provisions,  or  education  delivered  to  employ^  and  their 
wives  and  children  during  the  year  1882  was  thus  composed:  Employ^  3>5<x>;  wives, 
2,850;  children,  50a 

Here  it  may  be  stated  that  the  coiE^>any's  agents  obtain  from  other  companies,  by  reci- 
procity and  the  intermediary  of  the  company,  a  reduction  to  one-fourth  of  the  usual  rate  for 
their  employ^  and  to  ooe-half  for  the  members  of  their  families  residing  with  and  provided 
for  by  them. 

The.  rates  allowed  for  journeys  over  the  company's  lines  of  pensioned  employes  and  their 
wives  and  the  widows  of  those  who  have  died  after  fifteen  years'  service  are  the  following : 
Pensioned  employ^,  free  passes  during  the  year  followii^  the  date  of  their  being  pensiooed, 
one-fourth  of  the  rate  during  the  second  year,  and  half  rate  during  third  year;  wives  of  pen- 
sioned emplc^te,  one-fourth  of  the  rate  during  the  first  year  after  their  husband's  pension 
commenced  and  half  rate  during  the  second  and  third  years;  widows  of  employ^  who  have 
died  after  fifteen  years'  service,  half  rates  for  themselves  and  their  children  residing  with  thea 
during  the  year  following  their  husbands'  death. 

ADVANCES— ASSISTANCE. 

When  certain  employ^  are  in  embarrassed  or  unfortunate  drcumstances,  die  company  as- 
sists them  by  making,  at  their  request,  an  advance  payable,  without  interest,  by  monthly  re- 
tention of  one-tenth  of  their  pay,  or  in  the  most  deserving  cases  grants  certain  aid.  The  sums 
paid  under  this  head  in  1882  were: 


For  sums  advanced ^•935 

Aid  during  the  year 141,976 

Distributed  at  the  end  of  the  year -— ^    48,000 


GIFTS  AND  GRATUITIES. 


Independently  of  advances,  the  employ^  receive  either  at  the  end  of  or  during  the  year 
certain  gratuities  as  a  reward  for  praiseworthy  conduct  The  gratuities  given  by  the  oooE^tny 
at  the  end  of  1882  for  good  condua  amounted  to  695,700  francs. 


PROMOTION. 


At  the  commencement  of  each  year  an  increase  of  salary  is  also  granted  to  a  certain  dbb- 
bcr  of  cmplojds.    This  increase  amounted  on  January  i,  1883,  ^  I33jOOO  francs.    TVis 
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metsore  ii  quite  i^Mit  from  any  increase  obtained  by  the  employ^  of  the  company  in  the 
coone  of  the  year  when  th^  are  promoted  to  other  duties,  either  on  account  of  changes  made 
on  the  spot  or  by  change  of  residence. 

In  this  company  every  employi  who  has  given  no  cause  for  complaint  receives  by  right 
every  two  years  an  increase  of  50  francs  while  continuing  to  reside  in  the  same  place,  but  in 
snch  a  manner  that  his  regular  salary  shall  not  exceed  a  certain  sum  in  each  class  of  employ- 
ment. 

GRANTS  IN  AID  OF  RKNT  AND  COST  OP  LIVING. 

Extra  sums  varying  between  50  and  200  francs  per  annum  are  aUowed  to  Ae  inferior  daas 
of  employes  who  reside  in  Paris  and  certain  departments  where  the  high  rates  of  rent  and 
cost  of  Hving  are  more  particularly  felt  The  sum  paid  by  the  company  for  this  item 
anoonts  to  nearly  1,000,000  francs. 

PREMIUMS. 

Engineers  and  stokers  receive  over  and  above  their  wages  certain  premiums  or  bonuses 
fior  good  services  and  economy  of  the  materials  used  by  them. 

The  following  b  a  summary  of  the  conditions  under  which  such  premiums  are  granted  in 
France: 

Bonus  cm  itomomy  in  the  me  of  combtutibUs,  grease^  oil^  and  other  maUriab, — Engineers 
and  stealers  recdve  a  premium  for  every  ton  of  combustibles  and  kilogram  of  grease  econo- 
mized on  the  fixed  quantity  of  such  materiab  allowed  for  their  use. 

For  wutkmg  up  time, — In  case  of  time  lost  by  trains  being  late,  but  not  through  the  fault 
of  the  engineer,  he  is  allowed  additional  combustibles  properly  calculated  for  each  minute  of 
time  to  made  up. 

For  taking  tare  of  the  engines, — ^A  premium  is  also  allowed  to  engineers  calculated  by  the 
diirfft«v^  run  of  er  by  the  same  engine  above  the  regular  stated  minimum,  when  such  engine 
shall  not  have  required  other  repairs  than  those  of  ordinary  wear  and  tear. 

The  amount  for  each  employ^  of  such  bonuses,  which  do  not  include  the  grants  'for  rent 
and  living,  is  very  important,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  figures  relating  to  work  done  in 
1883: 


Description. 

fixed  pay. 

Premltun. 

Total. 

Frmnct, 
8,700.00 
8,800.00 

X,  600. 00 
1,488.00 

Fr»nc9. 
8,846.70 
x,xao.7o 

483.  OS 
8x8.50 

Frmnct. 
4,946.70 
3,3».70 

8,083.  <)5 

1,700.50 

ikwnict *■•.•• .....•••••.... 

Scokm: 

The  following  b  the  amount  paid  in  premiums  in  1882 : 

nancs. 

Engiincen. 1,129,545 

Stokers •. 340,049 

t 

Totd 1,469,594 

Bneminms  for  punctuality  are  allowed  by  the  company  to  the  working  staff  as  an  encour- 
i^^ement  to  avoid  delajv  in  the  service  of  passenger  trains.  Thb  costs  70,000  francs  for  an 
average  year. 

Guards  and  iiiq>ectors  of  the  company  receive  a  percentage  on  the  extra  receipts  received 
by  them  en  rovte  00  the  passenger  tidcets.    The  average  in  1882  was : 

IVanoB. 

For  the  travelmg  inq>ector.. *• - 284 

Fortiie  tsavelnig  gQanL.^......*........- i^ 
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JOtTUfKYS  TO  AND  FAO. 

Employ^  and  otben  on  actiTe  scnrice  are  allowed  a  certain  sum  to  make  up  for  ertn  ex- 
penses caused  by  temporary  absence  from  their  ordinary  place  of  residence. 

HOLIDAYS. 

In  FVance  holidays  are  allowed  to  employ^.  In  the  active  serrice  (working,  plant,  and 
traction)  such  employes  who  by  their  duties  can  not  take  advantage  of  their  Sunday's  reit 
obtain  every  year  holidays  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  days  with  frill  pay.  In  the  offices  boti- 
dayt  vary  from  twtiv*  to  twenty  <layt  per  aaaaoi  with  frill  paj. 

ASYUJlf-"aitCHB, 

In  Paris  die  gathering  into  one  quarter  of  the  numeroas  empk)y6s  at  statieiis  and  woifc- 
shops  has  suggested  the  idea  of  foundfaig  asylums  and  creches.  These  establishments, 
founded  and  maintained  at  the  company's  expense,  arc  set  19  in  the  qoarter  inhabited  by  the 
majority  of  employ^  engaged  at  such  stations  and  workshops. 

The  crtehes  take  in  the  sick  young  children  of  eoAployis  on  the  usual  cofKtidoDS  of  es- 
tablishments of  this  kind.  To  the  asylums  the  employ^  may  send  their  children  of  both 
sexes  for  the  whole  day.  The  daughters  of  employ^  moreover,  receive  primary  edncatiofi 
in  the  schools  where  they  are  received  up  to  the  date  of  their  first  coomiunion.  The  diildrea 
are  provided  gratis  with  pure  milk  of  excellent  quality,  aoup»  and  in  summer  with  wholesome 
beverages. 

The  school  children  are  also  prorided  with  soup.  In  winter  a  distribution  is  made  tothe 
most  needy,  at  the  company's  cost,  of  warm  clothing,  etc.,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  school 
year— on  prize  days,  to  which  the  utmost  solemnity  is  given — the  most  deserving  chiUren 
are  presented,  besides  the  usual  books  and  prises,  with  savings-bank  books. 

SCHOOLS — ORPHANAGES. 

It  should  also  be  stated  that  the  company  has  founded  in  the  orphanages  bursaries  ezda- 
sively  granted  to  the  children  of  the  employ^  killed  or  who  died  during  their  service.  The 
boys  remain  in  the  orf^iaDages  until  the  age  of  L4  years  and  the  girls  until  the  age  of  17. 

SITUATIONS  RISKRVED  FOR  WIDOWS  AND  CHILDREN  OP  PORMXR  RMPLOTiS. 

In  France  the  posts  of  ticket  offices,  telegraph  clerks,  waiting-room  attendants,  otc*  an 
reserved  for  the  widows  and  daughters  of  fonner  employ^,  as  is  alto  the  maaagnMBt  of 
bookstalls  at  stations.  And  in  further  aid  to  necessitous  fomiHes  the  company  gives  out  sew- 
ing to  the  wives  of  the  employ^ 

WAGO. 

The  maximum  average  wages  of  engineers  and  stokers,  including  the  fixed  rate,  extra 
pay  for  residence  at  a  distance,  and  premiuflia,  aHMxmtad  in  1882  to— 


Description. 

Bfudmum. 

Amace. 

Eoglnoer. 

Stokers. « «..« ..~.. 

AyUKT. 

5,3^45 
8,5i«.o5 

In  France  employes  are  paid  monthly,  the  rate  of  pay  being  fixed  annually.  Engineers 
are  paid  by  the  day.  They  commence  at  6.25  francs ;  if  their  work  is  satisfiurtoiy,  tbey  ob- 
tain every  year  an  increase  of  12  centimes  per  day  until  their  pay  amounts  t&  8.75  francs. 
Some  receive,  as  an  exception,  9.25  fiimcs,  which  is  the  maximum. 

Stokers  commence  at  3.75  francs  per  day ;  at  the  end  of  each  year  they  may  obtain  6 
centimes  per  day  more,  and  so  (m  by  annual  increase  to  the  maiimum  of  5  francs. 
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These  employ^  are  not  paid  for  tiie  days  they  do  not  work  (principally  Snndaya). 
Nevertheless,  when  by  exception  they  do  work  on  Sundays,  they  are  paid  wages  for  one  day 
andahalf. 

To  the  fixed  rate  of  pay  should  be  allowed  the  (Mremiums  for  eoooomy,  the  amount  of 
which  per  head,  as  is  shown  by  the  above  figures  (see  **  premiums  "  )  b  very  important  in 
Fiance.  Engineers  and  stokers  are  allowed  their  expenses  to  and  firo  when  they  are  obliged, 
by  the  nature  of  their  work,  to  sleep  away  from  their  usual  residence.  In  France  engineeis 
are  allowed  60  centimes  and  stokers  46  centimes. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  table  of  wages  paid  at  the  present  tone  to  some  other  em- 
ployes of  the  company : 

Francs. 

Pointsmen  of  all  grades.. ^ • I»300  to  2,050 

Guards  andbrakemen. 1*300  to  1,850 

Laborers,  porters,  navvies,  etc «     1,000  to  1,600 

Washers ^    1,200  to  1,500 

RESIGNATIONS,  EXPULSIONS,  MtJ>  DISMISSALS. 

In  this  company  employes  who  resign  frequently  leave  the  company  at  their  own  conven- 
ience on  giving  their  superiors  only  a  few  days'  notice ;  others  purely  and  simply  abandon 
their  posts.  On  its  part,  when  the  company  discharges  its  employ^  for  misconduct,  it  allows 
them  from  fifteen  days'  to  six  weeks'  wages,  unless  the  cause  of  their  discharge  be  serious, 
such  as  theft  for  instance.  In  cases  where  the  company  is  obliged  to  discharge  the  employ^ 
OD  account  of  the  state  of  his  health  or  incapacity  to  work,  he  is  allowed  an  indemnity  vary- 
ing from  three  months'  to  one  year's  pay,  but  before  a  decision  becomes  final  the  employi 
is  put  on  half  pay  for  at  least  three  months. 

The  ccmipany  abstains  as  much  as  possible  firom  dismissing  an  employ^,  and  neariy  always 
gives  him  the  opportunity  of  resigning.  Certificates  are  delivered  to  employes  in  the  com- 
pany's service,  which  state  whether  they  have  resigned  or  have  been  smnmarily  expelled  or 
discharged. 

DEATHS. 

In  France  when  an  employ^  dies  during  active  service  the  ftineral  expenses  are  borne  by 
the  company  at  the  rate  of  10  to  15  per  cent  of  his  annual  salary.  Assistance  is  also  allowed 
to  the  widow  and  children  of  the  deceased. 

SUMMAET. 

The  company's  contribution  to  the  pension  fimd  for  one  year  is  1,360,000  franca.  The 
following  are  the  details  of  other  sums  paid  by  the  company  for  certain  benevolent  purposes 

in  &vor  of  employes  or  the  members  of  their  families : 

•    Francs. 

One  year's  oontribntioo. ••.•••• • •—^  120,000 

Special  charge  for  extra  labor  by  inferior  employes  in  removing  snow  (one 

winter).. 100,000 

Medical  attendance  and  medicines 200,000 

Gtatnities  and  aid  at  the  end  of  the  year 900,000 

iremioms: 

To  ei^;ineers  and  stokers  (one  year) 1,469,000 

To  workmen  (one  year) 100,000 

Whoksooie  beverages. 30,000 

Asylums  and  criche  expenses 55>ooo 

Total 2,974,000 

CoBpany's  contribution  to  pension  fund» 1,360,000 

Making  for  an  average  year.. 4»334»ooo 

No.  li 
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In  t^8,  daring  the  Unifeml  Exhibition,  m  rikiwinde  of  loper  oeat  oathepiywifrff 
to  inferior  empl<^^  of  the  company  residing  in  Ftoia.  This  sHowance  emonnted  te  47S#iK) 
francs.     Sums  advanced  without  interest  to  employ^  varied  between  50,000  and  65,000  fiina. 

In  dMse  expenses  the  gednctioBS  00  the  csniage  of  pioirisioBs,  fimiitnxe,  nsrislllii  . 
etc.,  for  the  use  of  employte>nnd  die  allowances  nude  to  their  idathpes  on  tbenHw^  tickek 
tm  not  indnded.  Snch  bene6ts  aic,  howerer,  coosidetable,  and  it  may  be  staled  that  dodsf 
1881  the  dhninotion  oomilwsy  tiokets  alone  in  fiivor  of  the  employ^  end  dieir  reliiives  oast 
the  company  the  sum  of  1,358,000  francs  00  Ae  ontinaiy  tariffl  Tlie  total  amoant  of  Ac 
jndcBmJQr  allowed  ty  the  eompany  far  ea»a  ipoit  during  die  ejchihilion  In  1889  was  600^000 
francs;  in  1878  it  only  amounted  to  475,000  francs. 

MBW   MBASURJS. 

Various  benerolent  measures  hare  been  adopted  of  late  years  hi  finror  of  the  woding 
staff,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  following: 

The  foundation  of  extra  bursaries  in  different  institudons  in  fiiYor  of  diildren  of  empkyb 
killed  or  wounded  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  or  whose  parents  are  known  to  be 
QMcially  deserving.    These  foundations  cost  the  company  25,000  francs  per  annum. 

The  delivery  of  passes  over  the  various  lines  to  enable  employds  discharged  on  aoooont 
of  strikes  and  their  families  to  return  to  their  homes.  The  company  has,  moreover,  disUib- 
uM  a  sum  of  2,200  francs  in  aid  of  the  families  of  22  employes. 

Further  facilities  for  traveling  have  been  obtamed  by  the  company  on  the  basis  of  leci- 
pioci^  from  other  French  companies.  The  employes  are  entitled  once  a  year  u>  a  journey 
over  one  or  more  lines  free  of  diaige  for  themselves  and  Mi  one-fouith  of  the  usoal  tariff  lor 
die  members  of  their  families  living  with  them  and  dq>endeDt  00  them.  Moreover,  in  oodcr 
to  procure  still  forther  advantages  for  the  ea^oy68  living  in  the  suburbs  of  Ftm,  each  com- 
pany delivers  pases  to  the  employ^  of  other  oompanies  traveling  over  their  lines  within  a 
distance  of  30  kilometers  at  one-fourth  of  the  usual  rate  for  season  tickets.  An  allowanoe  k 
made  irrespective  of  and  not  included  in  the  indemnity  for  residence  varying  from  24  to  73 
francs,  according  to  the  number  of  children  noder  16  years  of  age,  to  those  employes  who 
have  more  than  three  childrai.    This  costs  the  company  200,000  francs  per  annum. 

Fmally,  the  company  has  just  increased  from  5  to  8  per  cent  upon  the  rate  of  wages  its 
donation  to  the  pension  fund  founded  in  aid  of  the  staff,  without  incKeasing  the  aowont  re- 
tained on  the  sums  paid  to  them. 


A  Model  FROFir-SBAuifo  Hoosb. 

[Indorare  s  in  Consul  Loomis's  report.~Traml«tkm.] 

EI6DLATI0NS  mESFBCnNG  PAKTiaFATTON  BY  WORKMEN  Hf  TIDE  ntOPTTS    OP  THE   FIIM 

OP  MULLXR   *  ROGER. 

Article  i.  From  and  after  January  i,  1892,  besides  the  payments  toward  the  benefit 
fond  and  the  proportion  fixed  at  26  frtmcs  to  be  paid  to  the  pensbn  frmd,  whidi  will  be  re- 
ferred to  later,  a  reserve  upon  the  net  profits  oi  the  year  shall  be  set  i^muI  in  favor  of  the 
empkvjr^s  and  workmen  who,  by  reason  of  the  care  and  attention  showed  by  them,  sUl  be 
du>seo  as  participators  in  the  profits.  This  partidpation  is  intended  to  ooostitnte  for  the  cb- 
f^yte  and  workmen  a  savings  fond,  to  be  the  completion  of  the  benefit  fund,  which  immn 
them  the  means  of  existence  in  times  of  sickness,  and  of  the  pension  fund*  which  provides 
them  with  a  life  annuity  when  age  prevents  them  finom  working. 

Art.  2.  A  sum  fixed  at  26  francs  per  annum  is  to  be  paid  to  the  national  pension  fund 
for  aged  persons  in  favor  of  such  emplo3F6s  and  workmen  who  undertake  to  psy  abo  «  ike 
,sum,  which  shall  be  retained  by  Messrs.  Muller  &  Roger  out  of  their  salaries  and  wages. 
This  sum  of  26  francs  shall  be  invested  by  Messrs.  Muller  &  Roger  withcmt  limit  or  condi- 
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tion  as  capital  rateiiFed  or  set  apait,  in  order  to  eonstitute  tor  him  a  pensioo  at  50,  5|,  or-€o 
jears  of  age.  All  the  employes  and  workmen  of  the  firm  have,  without  exoeption,  the  right 
to  be  paid  this  sum.    They  shall  also  be  members  of  the  benefit  aodeiy. 

A&T.  3.  The  turn  to  be  divided  shall  be  distributed  among  the  parties  according  to  the 
nomber  of  shares  allotted  to  them  as  follows: 

Art.  4.  The  number  of  persons  entitled  to  paiticq>ate  is  fixed  at  one  hundred,  bat  this 
number  may  be  increased. 

Art.  5.  The  amount  to  be  distributed  shall  be  derided  into  two  hundred  equal  parts.  The 
participatofs  who  have  subscribed  for  a  term  of  less  than  six  years  shall  receive  one  ahare; 
thoae  abo^e  six  and  under  twelve,  two  shares;  those  above  twelve,  three  shares.  AdmiBsion 
to  participation  in  two  or  three  shares  shall  be  decided  by  the  council  an  the  proposition  of 
Messrs.  Muller  &  Roger. 

Art.  6.  Tha  surplus,  that  is  to  say,  the  sum  for  which  there  are  no  dahnants,  shall  be 
paid  to  a  reserve  fund  to  be  distributed  in  case  of  bad  seasons  or  to  provide  rewards  of  merit 
in  oxmey  for  every  workman,  participator  or  not,  who  has  invented  any  ioipiovement  produc- 
tive of  ecooomy  in  work  or  who  by  his  conduct,  labor,  and  assiduity  shall  be  worthy  of  en- 
couragement. The  reserve  fond  shall  not  exceed  30,000  financs.  If  the  reserve  be  exhausted 
when  all  the  parts  are  provided  for,  it  shall  be  replenished  by  means  of  a  deduction  of  one- 
iburth  of  the  amount  of  the  anm  shared  during  the  years  of  participation. 

Art.  7.  To  be  allowed  to  share  in  the  profits,  the  party  must  be  Frendi,  of  at  least  25 
ywm  of  age,  and  have  been  an  employ^  of  the  firm  during  three  consecutive  years;  must 
have  shown  zeal  and  activity  in  his  work  and  be  a  ineml>er  of  the  pension  fond  for  the  aged 
and  the  mutual  aid  society  founded  by  the  firm. 

Art.  8.  Candidates  for  participation  should  send  in  a  written  request  to  the  heads  of  the 
/inn,  who  alone  have  the  right  to  present  them  to  the  council. 

Art.  9.  The  council  of  admission  and  survey  is  thus  composed:  (i)  Of  two  masters  as 
president  and  vice-president;  (2)  of  three  enq^yte  and  four  foremen  nominated  by  Messrs. 
Muller  &  Roger;  (3)  of  six  workmen — three  of  the  foundry  men  and  three  of  the  finishers— 
oominated  by  the  partidpatcts. 

Art.  10.  The  sum  aUoted  to  each  partidpator  shall  be  paid  in  his  name  into  the  savings 
ImA,  and  his  bank  book  shall  be  handed  to  Imn  each  year  after  the  accounts  of  the  firm  have 
been  balanced. 

Art.  II.  Every  parddpator  shall  have  the  right  to  add  tuch  forther  deposits  to  his  ac- 
eooDt  in  the  savings  bank  as  he  may  think  fit,  but  he  can  only  dispose  of  the  sum  he  has 
himself  deposited.  The  sum  derived  from  his  share  in  the  profits  can  only  be  withdrawn  by 
'ham  with  die  consent  of  the  coundl  of  management,  to  which  he  shall  make  implication  in 
writing. 

Art.  12.  Every  infringement  of  these  artides  may  cause  the  removal  of  his  name  from 
the  lilt  of  partidpators ;  but  the  withdrawal  of  the  sums  paid  out  of  the  share  money  with- 
oot  the  asthorizattoo  of  the  council  shall  of  itself,  and  without  appeal,  involve  such  removal. 

Art.  13.  Every  partidpator  who  shall  voluntarily  leave  the  works  or  shall  be  discharged 
00  serious  grounds  shall  lose  all  right  to  participation.  Nevertheless,  when  bis  departure  is 
earned  by  want  of  work,  his  membership  shall  not  lapse.  The  employ^  or  workman  thus 
temporarily  absenting  himself  from  want  of  work  shall  be  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  profits 
proportionate  to  tlie  time  during  which  he  has  worked,  and  he  must  be  ready  to  return  to 
work  on  the  first  notice  given  or  within  dght  days.  Defoult  on  his  part  to  be  at  the  works 
00  the  eighth  day  ^all  entail  die  removal  of  his  name  from  the  list 

Art.  14.  nineas  and  military  service  are  regarded  as  temporary  absence. 

Art.  15.  While  waiting  for  the  authorization  to  pay  into  the  savings  bank  a  larger  sum 
than  2/xX)  francs,  when  diis  amount  shall  be  reached,  there  shall  be  purchased  to  the  best 
advantage  to  the  partidpator  a  certificate  of  Govermnent  stock  in  hb  name,  which  shall  be 
handed  Co  him,  but  upon  winch  he  can  recdve  the  interest  only.    In  very  urgent  cases,  how- 
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erer,  a  participator  may  be  allowed  to  sell  hia  certificate  and  to  dispose  of  oertaiD  somi  ai 
pforided  by  aitide  ii. 

Art.  i6.  After  twenty  yean  of  participation  or  at  60  years  of  age»  tbe  participator  dnll 
be  peraiitted  the  free  diqx)8al  of  his  saTings,  and  from  this  period  the  amomit  of  his  shot 
shaU  be  paid  in  cash. 

Art.  17.  The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  council  shall  be  hdd  on  die  first  Sunday  of  each 
quarter.    Extraordinary  meetings  shall  be  specially  conrened  when  necessary. 

Art.  18.  a  general  meeting  of  the  employ^  and  workmen  participators  shall  be  held 
erery  year  when  the  accounts  have  been  balanced  to  hear  the  report  of  the  ooonctl  of  admis- 
sion and  surrey,  to  learn  the  amount  of  the  sum  to  be  divided,  and  to  approfe,  if  need  be, 
such  modifications  in  the  regulations  as  Messrs.  Muller  &  Roger  may  think  fit  The  modifi- 
cations shall  not  be  retrospective. 

Art.  19.  In  case  of  the  death  of  a  participator,  his  account  shall  be  doaed  at  the  last 
balance  without  any  daim  to  share  in  those  of  the  current  year,  and  his  savings  book  shall 
be  handed  to  his  administrators. 

Art.  20.  The  title  of  partidpator  implies  spedal  conditions  of  stability  and  attadmient 
to  the  firm;  no  partidpator  can  be  finally  discharged  without  the  decision  of  Messn.  Mailer 
&  Roger. 

Art.  21.  Messrs.  Muller  &  Roger  reserve  to  themsdves  the  right  to  pot  an  end  to  the 
present  regulations  at  the  expiration  of  each  term  if  the  results  are  not  satisfactory. 

The  term  commences  on  February  i  in  each  year  and  terminates  on  January  31  cf  die 
following  year. 


PRINTING-HoUSE  PROFIT-SHARINa 
(ladosnre  3  in  Coonil  Loomis's  report.~TVamlarton  ■) 

LITHOGRAPHIC  AND  LETTER-PRESS  PRINTING  WORKS  OF  THOMAS  BROTHERS,  FOMTAKLIER 

(DOUBS). 


Article  i.  Being  desirous  of  amdiorating  the  condition  of  the  employes  and  to  < 
age  saving,  which  is  the  only  way  for  workmen  to  be  able  to  resist  the  efiect  of  slack  a 
sickness,  infirmity,  and  old  age,  and,  moreover,  to  show  their  recognition  of  services  ren- 
dered, the  firm  of  Thomas  Brothers,  printers,  has  organized  a  system  of  particqMtkm  in 
profits  fipom  and  after  January  I,  1892. 

Art.  2.  After  one  year  only  of  employment,  dating  firom  January  i,  each  employ^,  male 
and  female,  b  allowed  to  participate  in  the  profits  of  the  establishment 

Art.  3.  No  one  can  daim  any  share  in  the  profits  either  daring  the  first*  of  en^loyment 
or  that  of  discharge. 

Art.  4.  With  regard  to  the  sum  to  be  divided,  two  reasons  shall  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation, namely,  the  salary  or  daily  wages  and  the  number  of  years  of  service  in  die  empkiy- 
ment  of  the  firm. 

Art.  5.  After  five  years*  employment  from  January  i,  1892,  every  partidpator  shall  be 
paid  a  bonus  of  5  per  cent  on  the  profits,  according  to  the  amount  oi  his  share,  and  after 
ten  years  the  bonus  shall  be  10  per  cent  The  years  of  employment  must  be  consecutive, 
but  ndther  the  time  of  military  service  nor  of  sickness  shall  be  r^arded  as  an  abaence. 

Art.  6.  The  share  of  the  profits  of  employ^  and  workmen  shall  be  entered  at  the  end 
of  each  term  in  separate  account  books  in  the  names  of  the  partidpators.  These  books  shall 
be  lodged  at  the  ofiice. 

Art.  7.  The  shares  in  the  profits  shall  bear  interest  at  the  same  rate  as  that  paid  by  tbe 
Government  institutions.  Such  interest  shall  be  paid  annually  to  those  to  whom  it  befeogs, 
according  to  thdr  own  wishes. 

^Frintttd  at  in  copy. 
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AK.T.  8.  In  order  to  avoid  abuses  and  that  the  savings  maj  not  be  made  away  with,  the 
amount  thereof  is  considered  to  be  neither  transferable  nor  subject  to  seizure ;  moreover, 
the  parties  interested  shall  only  receive  the  capital  when  they  qnit  the  works,  and  only  at  the 
exjnration  of  three  months  after  they  have  ceased  work.  But,  in  case  of  marriage,  an  im- 
portant purchase,  or  other  major  consideration,  the  capital  may  be  handed  to  them.  Eveiy 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  establishment  who  participates  shall,  whenever  possible,  be  a 
member  of  the  Mutual  Aid  Society  of  Pontarlier.  Their  entrance  fees  and  subscriptions 
shall  be  paid  monthly  out  of  the  sum  coming  to  each  of  them.  Those  who  for  some  cause 
or  other  can  not  become  members  of  the  society  may,  in  case  of  sickness  and  should  they 
desire  it,  have  their  doctor's  fees  and  medicines  paid  for  by  the  firm ;  but  the  expenses  so 
tDcmTed  win  be  deducted  from  the  share  due  to  them. 

AST.  la  In  case  of  death  the  amount  of  the  savings  account  shall  be  immediately  paid 
to  the  heirs. 

Art.  II.  The  working  day  is  to  be  of  ten  hours,  commencing  all  the  year  round  at  7 
a.  m.  and  finishing  at  6  p.  m.,  with  one  hour  of  rest  from  noon  until  i  p.  m.  Overtime  shall 
be  paid  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent  more  than  the  usual  price  per  hour. 

Art.  12.  It  is  formally  prohibited  to  every  empIo]r6,  man  or  woman,  to  help  in  work 
done  at  rival  establishments.  Smoking  is  also  strictly  forbidden  during  work  time.  This 
prohibition  is  especially  i^jplied  to  apprentices,  who  shall  neither  in  the  workshops  nor  when 
00  enands  use  tobacco.  On  the  third  remonstrance  made  to  them  on  this  subject  these  ap- 
prentices will  be  sent  home  to  their  parents. 

Abt.  13.  Hie  present  regulations  shall  be  in  force  for  a  term  of  five  yeark 


Profit-Sharino  H0U8B8  IN  Francb. 

[  locloaon  4  in  Consul  Loomis's  report.] 
Th^le  skawing  establishments  in  which  the  employ  is  share  in  the  profits. 


Year 

of  begin- 

ning. 

Character  of  participation. 

Modes  of  payment. 

Ledabe,    paiBttag    oontiactor, 
Paris. 

Larocbe-Joubert  &  Co.,  coSper- 
adve  paper-makers,  AngouAlme. 

Orleans  Railway  Company. .... 

Natioaal  Printing  Office,  Paris.... 
Liii«n  Trades  Agency,  Ptuis 

Paris. 
Gaidan,  banker,  Nimes.. 

184s 

1843 

1844 

X846 
1848 

1848 
1848 
X850 

1853 

i8S4 

1854 
1855 

1858 

1865 
x866 
x868 

Fixed  proportion,  Jdnt  owner- 
ship bv  shares  or  parts,  and 
oontroTof  accounts. 
do 

Fixed  proportion.. 

..do... 

.do. ^ 

do «.. 

do 

do- , 

In  cash  and  by  benefit  societies. 

Do. 

By  benefit  sodedsi. 

Do. 
In  cash. 
By  benefit  societies. 

In  cash. 

Doport-Paul,  printas,  Paris 

Caacrat    Insaraaoe    Company, 

Paris. 
Phoenix    Insurance    Company, 

Paris. 

Union  Life  and  Fire  Insurance 

Coflspany,  Pkris. 
J.  anigol&Co.,minesatBlangy. 
Natioaal   Insurance    Company, 

Paris. 
La  Fkanoe  Insurance  Company, 

Paris. 
Saas  Canal  Company,  Paris........ 

L.  BkUre,  prints,  Rouen 

Ly«s. 

By  benefit  societies. 
Do. 

In  cash  and  by  benefit  fodetlas. 

Do. 

By  benefit  societies. 

Do. 
In  cash. 
Do, 

Fixed  proportion............. 

do 
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Thble  ikcwing  estabHikments  m  wkick  the  eir^hyis  share  in  the  pn^ — Continiied. 


NuMS  of  eaublkhmenti. 


Year 

of  begin 
ning. 


Chanirfcr  erf*  participatiQo. 


Modes  of  paymctt. 


Society  of  Woolen  Fabrics  of  the 
Vosges. 

Pernod,  distiller,  Pontarlier 
(Doulw). 

RoUnd-GosseHn,  stodcbroker, 
Paris. 

Vernes  &  Co.,  bankers,  Pttris 

Abadie  &  Co.,  paper-makexs, 
Theil  (Ome). 

Aubcit,  printer,  Versailles.. 

Barbas,  Tassart  &  Balas,  plumb- 
ers, Paris. 

Chaiiu   printer   and    publisher, 

Gayet,  Perlgnon  ft  Co.,  phunb* 
era,  Paris. 

Godchauz  &  Co.,  printers,  Paris.. 

Hanappier,  wholesale  wine  mer- 
chant, Bordeaux. 

Eagle  Insurance  Company,  Paris. 

Sun  Insurance  Company,  Paris... 

Society  of  Coloring  Matters  and 
Chemical  Products,  St.  Denis. 

Mame  &  Son,  printers,  Touis...... 

Masson,  publisher,  Paris 

Comptoird'Escompte,  Rouen...... 

Oisiiel  SpUining  Mills  (Seine-In- 
fi^eure). 

L'Urbaine  Insurance  Company, 
Pkris. 

Placard,  Morin,  FiUod  ft  Co., 
(Magasins  du    Bon  March^), 

Tf'AheiUa  TnfUTfl***^  Company, 
Paris. 

BesseliivTe,  chlnts  and  calico 
printer,  Maromme  (Seine-In£6- 
rieure). 

Dequeune  ft  Co.  (late  Oodm), 
G^e  (Aisne). 

Sautter,  Lemmonier  ft  Co.,  elec- 
tricians, Paris. 

Buttner-Thierry,  lithographic 
printers,  Paris. 

Bleaching  and  dya  woiln  of 
Thaon(Vosges). 

Caillard  Brothers,  mechanical  en- 
gineers, Harre. 

Domain  of  Chateau-Montrose, 
Medoc. 

Society  of  DepACs  and  Comptes 
Courants,  Paris. 

Linen  Society  of  Flnistkw,  Land- 


n,  Psiis , 

Lefranc    &   Co.,   printers'    ink 

makers,  Paris. 

Piat,  founder-engineer,  Paris 

Doguin  ft  Co.,  tulle   and  lace 

imweri,  \jyoBM, 
Moutier,    wholesale   locksmith, 

St.  Germain. 

Moulk>t,  printer,  Marseilles 

fives-Lille  Compan-r,  Nord 

OQon,  master  locksmith,  Paris..^ 
Sodetyof  Factories  at  Maaiiras 

(Chi). 


X870 

1871 

s8yx 

1871 
X871 

X873 
X879 

xSja 

x87» 

X879 
Z879 

x87a 
1878 
1879 

1874 
1874 
1875 
1875 

1878 

1676 

1876 
1877 

1877 
1877 
1879 
z88o 
x88o 
x88o 
z88o 
i88a 

z88x 

x88x 

xWx 
x88a 

s88a 

x88a 
X8S3 
Z883 


Fixed  proportion.. 


Fixed  proportion.. 

Pfaced  proportion  and  control  of 

accounts. 
Fixed  propOTtioB....«w.......^ 


In  cash  andhy  benefitsockdes. 

By  benefit  sodetko. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


In  cash. 

In  cash  andby 

Do. 


do... 

do... 


Fixed  proportioiu.. 

do 

do.« 


«.da.« 
...do.-, 
...do.- 


Fixed  prapQttioo-..»....«.....»- 

Jofait  ownership  by  aharat  or 
parts. 


Do. 
By  benefit 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


In  cash  and  by  henefitsocietieft. 

Do. 
In  cash. 
In  cash  and  by  benefit  societies. 

By  benefit  iodetka. 

Do. 

Do. 

In  cash  and  by  benefit  sodiCiea. 


Fixed  proportion  and  joint  own- 
ership by  shares  or  parts. 


Fixed  proportion... 


Fixed  proportion-.. 

do.-. 

do.- 

.•••M..dOhM..... .M 


Byl 

In  cash  and  by  I 

Do. 
By  benefit  sodetiMu 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
IncnfaandbfybeBcfitaooteiss. 

IBC 


Fixed  proportion  and  control  of 
accounts. 


Fbted  proportion 

do.- ^ 


By  benefit  societies. 

In  cash  and  by  benefit  sookdes. 
Do. 

Do. 

In  cash. 

By  benefit  sotlellw. 

lncashandfaybancfltiud<iM 

Byl 
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Taile  showing  estMishmmif  in  which  the  tmpinyis  share  in  thi  profits — Continued 


\  of  eatabliahniMiU. 


Year 
of  begin- 


Character  of  partidpadon. 


Modes  of  payment. 


Boardonz  ft  Co.,  Industrial  So- 
ciety of  Coiriae,  Paiis. 
Goonouillhon,  printer,  Bordeaux.. 
BaIUe-Lemair^opera-|laai  and 

Lacoeor  ft  Co.,  matf 

Paria. 
Loin  hart,  chocolate  mamifitcturar, 

Paiia. 
Moxal  ft  Delalonde,  master  ma- 

aoos,  Pittis. 
RoaxftCo^  staam-engfaie  co»> 

s tractors,  Paris. 
Sannicr,  master  painter,  Psris.... 


Count  Lariboisiire,  apicultural 

CBterpnse,  Monthonn. 
Honda  il,  roofing  oontractor,Paria. 
Ffiix,  dresmaUng  yitahlishmnir, 

Paris. 

If  onlorler,  printer,  Paris 

NarroUes,  embroidery  works, 

Tluiillier  BR>then,phimbing  con- 
tractors, Pttris. 


^Podiftt,  boot-itppv  ini 

ofiictnrers,  Ardiche. 
La  Foociire  Insurance  Company, 

P^uis. 

BoiviBy  sisip  mamifiMUueiy  Paris. 
Broquaxt,  mirror-maker,  Bor> 


\m.  PkuvMCDca  ttransoa  Conu 

pany,  Paris. 
Pommery  Son  ft  Co.,  champagne 


1W4 

1884 
X885 

i»5 

18S5 

X885 

X8S5 

X885 

x886 

z886 
x886 

1887 
Z887 

1887 


X889 

1890 
1890 

1890 

z88a 


FuEed  pfopoiiiociM ..•...••< 

do.. 

Fixed  proportion  and  control  of 
aocouots. 

■  ■.■.■udOniiimi^mn.j.i.iniimmiii.ii 

Fixed  proportion  and  control  ^ 

accounts. 
Fixed  proportioii........M......M-« 

Fixed  proportion  and  control  <^ 

accounts. 
Fixed  proportion......^ 


..do-. 


In  cash  and  by  benefit  todaClea. 

Do. 
Do. 

D«. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

In  cash. 

Incaah  and  by  benefitsododes. 

Do. 


Fixed  proportion  and  control  of 

accounts. 
do .«. 


FuBod  pfopoftioB».« 
do. 


....do......^.. 


La  Goaipaviia  Gte^rala  Traaa- 
atlantique,  Paris. 

Dncher,  tailor  and  uniform- 
anher,  Paris. 

Gillet  ft  Sons,  siDc-dyera,  Lyons.. 

Plugeot  Brothers,  wholesale  iron- 
mongers, Valentigny  (Doubs). 

Piquet  ft  Co.,  mrwhaiiirsl  con- 
stroctors,  Lyons. 

Rivuixre  ft  Calret,  macarooi- 
makers,  LfOM^ 

Bak-Foondrics  of  Bogny-Branx 
(Ardennes). 

La  ComUie  I^anfaiM,  Paib 

Paris... 


O.   fkaqoet,  spimrar,  Ctbles 

(Euro). 
Rattier,  wholesale   grocer,   Sc. 

Etienne  (Loii«). 
Gaslight  companies  fcrtWtgwna 

of  Hens,  Vendteie,  and  Van- 

Sachs,  chemical  manure,  Auber- 
—    s(Seino.) 

a,LaFlftd». 

Janrior,  senior  and  junior.  Mans. 

Cofiperatire  Sodety  of  the  em- 

ploy«s  of  Sahmy  ft  Co.,  Dom- 

CSa  (Moarthe-at-Moselle). 


Fund  pflopOTtionM.. 


Fixed  proportlQii  and  control  of 

accounts. 
Joint  ownership  by  shares  or 

parts. 


In 

In  cash  and  by  benefit  societies. 

Incaah. 

By  benefit  sodetiea. 

Do. 
In  cash  and  by  benefit  sodetlct. 

By  benefit  sodetisa. 

In  cash  and  by  benefit  sodatles. 

In  cash. 

By  benefit  sodelte. 

In  cash. 

By  benefit  sodetiM. 

In  cash. 

Dow 

In  cash  and  by  hemfif  locltki. 


1890 


189Z 


Fixed  proportion.... 
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Ths  Lbclaibe  System  or  pROFir-SHARiiia 

[Indomire  5  in  Conmil  Loomis'i  repostj 

The  woikmeu  are  united  in  a  limited  company,  which  is  called  the  ftovideot  and  Mntoil 
Aid  Society  of  the  Employes  of  Ledaire  &  Co. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1891,  the  society  possessed  a  capital  of  2,4i9/xx>  francs.  The 
society  receiyes  50  per  cent  of  the  profits  of  the  firm  annually.  The  money  b  disbmsed  in 
the  followmg  manner : 

In  case  of  sickness,  medical  attendance  and  medicines  are  fiimished  the  membeis  withaot 
cost;  the  wives  and  children  of  the  members  receiye  the  same  gratuitous  service.  Prizes  are 
paid  to  parents  whenever  an  infant  is  bom. 

At  fifty  years  of  age  or  after  twenty  years  of  service  in  the  house  membefs  receive  in 
annuity  of  1,200  fitmcs.  The  wives  of  the  wcn^kmen  killed  in  the  line  of  doty  and  dieir 
children  receive  half  the  pension. 

In  1890  there  were  77  persons  receiving  pensions.  Burials  are  at  the  expense  of  die 
lodety.  In  addition  to  the  annuity,  every  member  has  his  life  insured  lor  1,000  frana  at  die 
expense  of  the  society. 


A  HoDKL  CoOperativb  SocnTT. 

[  Indomre  6  in  Consul  Loomis's  repon.] 

The  coCperative  company  of  the  carpenters  of  La  Villette,  a  joint-stock  company  foimed 
in  1881,  has  been  very  happy  in  its  results.  In  1882  the  company  did  400,000  francs  wordi 
of  business.    It  rents  a  timber  yard  and  owns  its  own  horses,  wagons,  and  tools. 

The  original  capital  was  |6,ooo,  but  at  the  present  time  it  is  |i8,ooo,  divided  into  shares 
of  |20  each. 

The  business  of  the  company  is  conducted  by  a  committee  of  ten  memben  chosen  st  a 
general  meeting  of  the  shareholders;  the  committee  can  delegate  its  powers  to  a  director, 
who  is  paid  |ioo  per  month.    The  director  is  empowered  to  discharge  workmen  lor  cause. 

The  number  of  members  or  shareholders  is  about  20a  The  society  pays  its  worimien  iS 
cents  per  hour,  other  employers  paying  only  16  cents  per  hour. 

Five  per  cent  of  the  profits  are  held  as  a  reserve  fund,  in  compliance  with  the  laws  regu- 
lating such  companies;  the  balance  and  5  per  cent  on  the  invested  capital  is  paid  in  interesL 
The  remaining  surplus  is  distributed  as  follows :  Sixty  per  cent  is  set  aside  for  a  *<  resenre  ex- 
traordinaire "  and  40  per  cent  is  divided  among  the  shareholders.  By  reason  of  this  **^^ 
serve  extraordinaire  "  the  company  is  able  to  purchase  in  a  wholesale  way  at  low  figures. 

The  workmen  shareholders  have  received  a  dividend  of  8  per  cent  on  their  stock. 


Profossd  French  Law  Relating  to  Coonolb  op  FRUD^oiaca. 

[Inclorare  7  in  Cootol  Loomis's  report.— Translatioa.] 
SECTION  I.— THS  INSTITUTION  AND  ORGANIZATION  OP  COUNCILS  OT  F&UD'HOIOIB. 

Article  i.  Coundb  of  prud'hommes  are  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  settling  by  artitm- 
tion  the  disputes  arising  in  matters  of  contracts  for  the  hire  of  labor  between  employen  sad 
workmen,  salaried  clerks,  and  other  employ^  They  are  also  competent  to  consider  and 
advise  upon  differences  arising  between  workmen  on  labor  questions.  They  decide  wftbout 
right  of  i^peal  on  all  matters  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  500  francs  and  with  right  of  sppesl 
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opoD  whaterer  may  be  the  amoant  of  the  claim  in  caies  which  have  failed  to  receive  an 
amicable  settlement  Neyertheless,  they  can  not  take  cognizance  of  actions  for  damages 
brooght  on  account  of  accidents  to  employes,  workmen,  or  apprentices.  Moreover,  they  ex- 
ercise the  powers  conferred  on  them  by  virtne  of  special  legislation. 

Art.  2.  Coondls  of  pmd'honmies  are  created  by  decrees  issued  in  the  form  of  regnlatioos 
of  public  administration,  according  to  opinions  given  by  chambers  of  commerce  or  consulting 
chambers  of  aits  and  manufactures,  in  places  where  the  importance  of  the  trade  indicates 
the  necessity.  The  institution  of  councils  of  prud'hommes  is  lawful  when  the  request  has 
beeo  made  by  the  municipal  of  the  district  where  it  is  intended  to  be  established,  accompa- 
nied by  the  recommendation  of  the  general  council  of  the  department  and  that  of  the  nrani- 
dpal  coQDcils  of  the  districts  included  in  the  proposed  quarter. 

Art.  3.  The  decree  of  institution  shall  decide  the  qualifications  of  the  council,  the  number 
of  categories  among  which  are  classed  the  trades  and  professions  submitted  to  its  jurisdic- 
tion, and  the  number  of  councils  told  off  for  each  category  in  such  nuumer  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  the  members  of  the  council  shall  be  equal  to  and  not  less  than  sixteen. 

Art.  4.  The  councilors  are  elected  for  a  tenn  of  six  years.  They  are  to  be  reelected, 
ooe-half  at  a  time,  every  three  years,  but  they  remain  in  office  until  their  successors  are 

Art.  5.  The  following  are  workmen  electees  t 

(i)  Workmen,  assistants,  clerks,  travelers,  accountants,  foremen,  messengers,  handy  men 
and  porters,  laborers,  w(»^kmen  and  clerks  employed  by  transport  agencies,  and  generally 
all  salaried  emplojis  engaged  in  every  kind  of  commerce,  trade,  and  agriculture,  00  the  oon- 
ditioD  of  being  entered  00  the  roll  of  political  electors. 

(3)  Women  who  are  Frendi  citizens,  of  the  full  age  of  21  years  and  upwards,  employed 
in  one  of  the  occiqMtions  comprised  in  the  for^ping  paragraph,  and  who  have  not  incurred 
any  of  the  penalties  mentioned  in  article  15  of  the  decree  of  February  3, 1852. 

The  following  are  master  electors: 

(i)  Masters  who  employ  in  their  business  one  or  more  workmen  or  derks,  foremen, 
partners  in  companies,  managers  or  directors  invested  with  power  over  a  foctory,  manu£M:tnr- 
ing,  banking,  or  commercial  establishment,  workshops,  and,  generally  q;>eaking,  any  kind  of 
bosincM;  directors  and  engbeen  of  tran^wrt  agendes,  concessionaires,  and  those  who  carry 
on  mining  operations ;  members  of  boards  of  directors,  engineers  of  works  and  heads  of  de- 
partments, inspectors  and  managers  of  mines— on  the  condition  of  being  entered  on  the  roll 
of  political  dectofs. 

(3)  Women  who  are  French  dtizens,  of  the  full  age  of  21  years  and  upwards,  perMO- 
ally  engi^ed  in  one  of  the  occupations  in  the  foregoing  paragn4>h  and  who  have  not  incurred 
any  of  the  penalties  in  artide  15  of  the  decree  of  February  2,  1852. 

On  the  list  of  dectois  for  coundls  of  prud*hommes  are  also  entered  the  former  memben 
of  one  of  the  two  categories  above  mentioned  who  have  retired  from  their  occupation  or 
trade  for  less  than  ten  years.  Women  who  are  called  upon  to  elect  coundlors  must  furnish 
proof  of  residence,  during  six  months  at  least,  in  the  district  of  the  ooondl  at  the  time  the 
eleccoral  lists  are  drawn  up. 

Art.  6.  Men  of  35  years  of  age  able  to  read  and  write  are  eligible  as  electors. 

Art.  7.  Councils  of  prud*hommes  are  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  each  rl^^  of 
worionen  and  employers.  There  shall  be  at  least  two  enq>loyers  and  two  workmen  of  each 
class. 

Art.  8.  The  worinnen  are  elected  by  workmen  and  employers  by  employers  at  two  dis- 
tinct meetings,  each  to  be  presided  over  by  the  justice  of  the  peace  or  his  deputy.  In  cases 
where  several  polling  places  are  opened  for  the  facility  of  voting,  the  prefect  may  appoint, 
by  decree,  a  mayor  or  deputy  mayor  to  preside  at  one  or  more  of  such  pdling  i^aces. 

Art.  9.  The  dections  take  place  bj  scrutin  de  Uste  (balloting  by  a  list  of  persons)  and 
accordii^  to  the  category  to  which  the  respective  electors  bdong.  On  the  first  ballot  an  ab- 
solnU  majority  of  the  votes  is  necessary.    On  the  second  ballot  the  relative  majori^  will  be 
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sufficient    In  case  of  an  equal  number  of  votes  on  the  second  ballot,  the  elder  < 
declared  to  be  elected. 

Art.  la  Erery  year,  during  the  fifteen  days  following  die  rerision  of  the  dectoial  lilSi 
the  mayor  of  each  district  of  the  province,  asristed  by  two  electon — one  worfcrnan  and  one 
employer— shall  enter,  on  two  diflfereut  lists,  the  names  and  occupations  of  the  worionen  and 
employers  who  are  electors.  These  two  lists  are  sent  to  die  prefect,  who  draws  up  and  pob- 
lidies,  by  decree,  the  list  of  each  class  of  electors. 

Art.  II.  By  the  method  of  triennial  renewal  half  the  rmmber  of  councilors,  workmen 
or  employers,  of  each  class  shall  retire.  In  each  of  these  classes  the  names  of  die  com* 
dlois  who  are  to  be  replkced  the  first  time  shall  be  drawn  for.  Retiring  coonctlofs  are  re- 
eligible. 

Art.  12.  When  decdons  are  to  taloe  place,  the  prefect  gives  at  least  twenty  da^s*  natkt 
to  the  electors  and  informs  them  of  the  date  and  place  of  meeting  and  the  boors  for  opeomg 
and  closing  the  poll.  The  decdons  are  to  be  held  on  a  Sunday  or  holiday.  The  secood 
ballot  shall  be  made  one  week  after  the  first. 

Art.  13.  The  lists  are  kept  at  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  coondl  ofpru^hommes 
aad  shall  be  communicated  to  anyone  who  asks*  for  diem  or  who  may  wish  to  make  a  copy 
of  them.  The  lists  may  be  challenged  during  fifteen  days  following  the  date  on  which  tfaey 
were  deposited  in  the  secretary's  office.  Such  challenge  is  notified  to  the  justice  of  die 
peace  for  the  district,  inquired  into,  and  dedded  upon  in  accordance  widi  aitides  5  and  6  of 
the  law  of  December  8, 1883,  on  consular  decdons.  Rectifications  are  to  be  made  by  rirtiie 
of  teprovisioiisof  article  yof  said  law.  During  the  three  days  succeeding  the  recepdou  of 
the  offidal  report  of  the  elections  the  prefect  transmits  certified  copies  of  the  same  to  tlie 
pracurator^general  and  to  the  secretary  of  the  coondl  of  prndHiommes; 

Art.  14.  During  the  fifteen  days  succeeding  die  dection,  or,  in  case  of  dispute,  dnrlng 
the  fifteen  days  succeeding  the  final  decision  thereon,  the  prefect  shall  install  the  councdois 
who  have  been  elected.  At  the  time  of  their  installation  the  councilors  shall  each  take,  be- 
fore die  prefect,  the  following  oath :  **  I  swear  to  fulfill  my  duties  with  zeal  and  integrity.** 

Art.  15.  In  case  of  one  or  more  vacandes  occurring  in  die  councfl  from  death,  resins- 
tion,  canceling  of  the  first  decdons,  changes  of  conditions,  or  otherwise,  oomplementaiy 
elections  shall  take  place  within  one  month  firom  die  date  of  die  occurience  neceasitatiag  the 
same,  unless  not  more  than  three  mondis  have  to  dapse  between  such  occurrence  and  the  date 
of  the  next  triennial  renewal.  Every  member  dected  under  these  conations  remains  in 
office  only  during  the  remainder  of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  dected. 

Akt.  16.  Should  necessity  arise  for  oomplementaiy  decdons,  either  on  account  of  the 
original  deotions  not  having  produced  satisfactory  results  for  the  formation  of  the  oooncil,  or 
on  account  of  the  refusal  by  one  or  more  ooundlors  to  accept  office,  or  because  oi  their  res- 
ignation, or  ftom  their  having  ceased  to  be  in  ofiice  by  the  applioition  of  article  41,  and 
should  one  of  these  drcumstances  arise  the  vacancy  thus  occurring  shall  not  be  filled  up 
mttil  the  next  triennial  renewal;  but  the  council  shall  continue  to  act,  whatever  may  be  the 
dan  o(  membeiB  regulttly  elected  or  duly  exerdsing  thdr  authority,  provided  that  their 
number  equals  at  least  ooe-half  of  the  total  number  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  same 
rule  applies  in  cases  where  one  or  more  dectioos  have  been  annidled  on  account  of  the  in- 
d^gftiility  of  dioae  elected. 

Art.  ly^  Thecotmdl  assembled  in  general  meeting  and  presided  over  by  its  aenior  mem- 
ber dects  among  their  number,  by  ballot  and  on  the  absolute  majority  of  the  members  pfcs- 
ent,  a  president  and  vice-president.  If  two  bdlotings  show  that  neither  of  the  candidates 
has  oblftined  an  absolute  minority  of  votes  of  the  members  present,  and  if  at  the  third  baOot 
time  should  be  an  equd  number  of  votes  for  eadi  candidate,  the  councilor  who  has  been 
for  the  longest  period  in  office  shall  be  elected.  If  both  the  candidates  have  served  for  coe 
and  the  same  period  of  time,  the  preference  shall  be  given  to  the  senior  in  age.  The  ane 
nde  applies  with  regard  to  the  formatkm  of  a  new  coondL 
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Akt  1 8.  When  the  president  has  been  cbewn  from  among  workmen,  tbe  Tice-pcoidlnit 
can  only  be  chosen  from  among  the  employers,  and  ince  versa.  By  exception,  in  the  case 
provided  for  by  article  i6,  the  president  and  vice-president  may  both  be  ^osen  amcmg  the 
workmen  or  employers  should  the  cooncil  hi^pen  to  be  composed  of  one  only  of  these 
classes — masters  or  men.  Objections  to  the  election  of  members  of  the  oommittee  ave  sub* 
mitted  to  the  court  of  appeaL 

Art.  19.  The  president  and  vice-president  are  elected  for  the  term  <d  one:  ye«.  Tbej 
are  reCligible.    They  remain  in  office  mitil  their  socoessors  are  appointed. 

Art.  2a  Councils  of  pmd'hommes  comprise:  (1)  A  committee  of  oonciliatioa;  (3)  a 
comiHittee  of  judgment. 

Akt.  31.  The  committee  of  conciliation  is  composed  of  two  conndlofs— one  wofkman 
and  one  onployer.  The  pieaidency  belongs  alternately  to  one  and  the  other,  accord^  to 
the  rotation  provided  for  by  the  special  regulations  of  each  cooncil.  Lots  are  drawn  to  ^- 
cide  which  of  them  shall  take  the  chair.  By  exception,  and  in  die  cases  pvo?ided  for  fay 
article  16,  both  members  of  the  committee  may  be  chosen  fiem  among  workmen  or  empk^ers 
if  the  comdl  happens  to  be  composed  c^  one  class  only. 

Art.  33.  Meetings  of  the  committee  of  conciliation  are  held  once  a  week ;  they  are  not 
pablic. 

AST.  23.  The  committee  of  judgment  is  composed  (not  including  the  president  or  vice- 
president)  of  an  equal  number  of  employers  and  workmen.  There  nrast  be  at  least  two  of 
eadi  dass.  By  exception,  in  the  cases  provided  for  by  aitide  16,  the  conmiittee  of  judg- 
ment may  validly  deliberate  if  composed  of  an  uneven  number,  five  at  least  being  present, 
even  tiboi^h  the  respective  numbers  of  workmen  and  employers  present  may  not  be  equal  one 
to  the  other.  The  decisions  of  the  committee  of  judgment  are  determined  by  an  absolute 
majority  of  the  members  present.  The  sittings  of  the  committee  of  judgment  are  pnUk. 
Should  die  discussions  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  give  rise  to  scandal,  the  president  may  oider 
the  doors  to  be  closed  after  having  referred  to  die  opinion  of  the  committee.  The  judgment 
most  always  be  pronounced  publicly. 

Art.  34.  A  secretary  shall  be  i4>pointed  at  a  general  meeting  for  eadrcomicil'on  d»  ab- 
solnlie  minority  of  die  members  present.  He  may  be  dismissed  at  any  time,  but  in  snch  ease 
the  resolution  to  that  effect  must  be  signed  by  two-thirds  of  the  coundlors.  The  secretary  is 
present  at,  and  writes  the  minutes  of,  the  proceedings  of  the  committees  of  condliatiDn  and 

SSCnON  II. — ^PROCBDimB  BBFORS  COUNCILS  OP  PRUD'ltOMlfSS. 

Axt.  35.  Everyone  who  comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of,  and  is  cidled  befote,  the  council 
of  pmd'hommes  is  bound,  on  an  ordinary  notice  of  the  secretary  sent  through  the.  post  and 
registered,  to  present  himsdf  in  person  on  the  day  and  hour  fixed.  Ha  can  not  name  anyone 
to  represent  him  before  the  committee  of  arbitration,  except  in  case  of  absence  from  home 
or  sickness.  Under  these  circumstanoes  only  he  may  be  represented  by  a  relative  or  some- 
one of  the  same  trade  as  himself  and,  like  himself,  a  workman  or  employer,  who  shall  pro- 
duce the  secretary's  nodce  countersigned  by  the  party  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  The  latter's 
signature  must  be  legalized  in  the  usual  manner.  Heads  of  industrial  establishments  may  be 
represented  by  their  managers  or  by  an  employ^  duly  empowered  to  that  effecL  The  parties 
can  not  give  notice  of  their  defense. 

Art.  36.  The  notice  must  specify  the  day,  die  month,  and  the  year,  the  name  and  pro- 
fession of  the  applicant,  statement  of  the  case,  and  the  di^  and  hour  of  appearance.  It  may 
be  sent  by  the  applicant  to  the  defendant's  domicile  or  transmitted  through  the  post  by  the 
care  of  the  secretary. 

Art.  37.  Parties  may  at  all  times  voluntarily  present  themselves  before  die  committee  of 
coodliatien,  and  in  such  case  the  maUer  is  proceeded  with  as  if  a  formal  application  had  been 
pfevkyusly  made  by  them.  If  on  the  day  named  in  the  secretaiy's  notice  the  applicant  foils 
to  appen;  the  case  Is  struck  off  the  list,  but  it  may  come  in  again  after  a  week's  interval. 
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Art.  28.  If  the  defendant  does  not  appear  or  if  an  nndentanding  can  not  be  come  to, 
the  case  is  adjoamed  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  committee  of  judgment  The  secretaiyKifCf 
notice  to  the  parties  by  registered  letter. 

Art.  29.  On  the  day  i^)pointed  by  sach  notice  the  parties  must  i^spear  in  peiaon  before 
the  committee  of  judgment  In  case  of  sickness  <»*  absence,  they  may  be  represented  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  aitide  35.  Should  either  of  the  parties  £ul  to  appear,  judgment  is 
given  by  de&ult 

Art.  3a  Judgments  of  councils  of  prud'bommes  are  final  and  without  appeal  when  die 
amount  claimed  does  not  exceed  the  principal  sum  of  500  francs. 

Art.  31.  If  the  claim  exceeds  500  fitmcs,  appeal  may  be  made  to  die  dTil  tribunal  i^aiait 
the  decisions  of  the  council  of  prud*hommes.  The  appeal  to  the  ciYil  tribunal  shall  be  inqnired 
into,  and  decided  upon,  as  in  commercial  cases,  without  the  assistance  of  an  ''arood"  (so- 
licitor) being  obligatory.  Documents  relating  to  procedure  must  be  engrossed  on  stamp,  and 
the  cost  of  registradon  placed  to  the  debit  The  civil  tribunal  shall  deliver  judgment  widiia 
three  months  of  the  date  of  iqypeal. 

Art.  32.  Judgments  rendered  by  councils  of  prud'hommes  can  be  contested  by  smng  under 
a  writ  for  overstepping  of  due  power.  The  appeal  must  be  lodged  at  latest  within  diree 
months  of  the  date  of  nodce  of  judgment  by  a  declaration  filed  at  the  registry  of  the  tribunsl 
and  notified  within  the  week  under  pain  of  the  case  going  by  default  Within  a  foctni^  of 
the  notification  the  documents  most  be  sent  to  the  court  of  cassation.  No  sum  shall  be  paid 
into  court,  nor  shall  the  assistance  of  counsel  be  obligatory.  The  court  of  cassation  shaO  de- 
liver judgment  within  a  month  of  the  reception  of  the  documents. 

Art.  33.  In  cases  of  absence,  hindrance,  or  refiisal  of  the  husband's  antliofixatioo,  die 
council  may  allow  a  married  woman  to  ^ply  for  conciliation  and  to  appear  as  applicant  or 
defendant  before  it 

Art.  34.  Minors  who  can  not  be  assisted  by  their  fiohers  or  guardians  are  provided  by 
the  council  with  a  guardian  ad  hoc  chosen  among  its  members,  who  shall  perform  nndersodi 
special  circumstances  the  duties  of  a  guardiaxL 

Art.  35.  The  members  of  a  council  of  prudniommes  can  be  challenged :  (i )  When  they 
liave  a  personal  interest  in  the  matter  at  issue;  (2)  when  they  are  relatives  by  blood  or  mar- 
riage of  one  of  the  parties  up  to  the  degree  of  first  cousin,  inclusively ;  (3)  if  in  the  yvu  pre- 
ceding the  challenge  criminal  proceedings  have  been  taken  between  them  and  one  of  the 
parties  or  his  or  her  wife  or  husband  or  relatives  or  aUies  in  line  direct;  (4)  if  a  dvQ  actioo 
be  pending  between  them  and  one  of  the  parties  or  the  wife  or  husband  of  either  of  them; 
(5)  if  they  have  given  a  written  opinion  in  the  matter;  (6)  if  they  are  the  employers  or  work- 
men of  one  of  the  parties  in  the  case.  The  party  who  desires  to  challenge  a  conndkr  is 
bound  to  make  the  challenge  and  explain  its  motives  by  means  of  a  declaration  bearing  bb 
signature  and  delivered  by  him  to  the  secretary  of  the  council,  for  which  a  receipt  shall  be 
given  to  him. 

Art.  36.  The  duties  of  councilors  are  absolutely  gratuitous  with  regard  to  the  parties. 
The  councilors  can  not  claim  any  fee  for  any  of  the  duties  performed  by  them. 

Art.  37.  All  documents,  judgments,  and  acts  required  for  the  execution  thereof  must  be 
engrossed  on  stamped  paper.  Mention  of  the  registration  is  stamped  on  the  origuial  docu- 
ment at  the  time.  The  foregoing  provbions  are  applicaUe  to  cases  carried  to  appeal  or  be- 
fore the  court  of  cassation.  The  party  nonsuited  is  condemned  in  costs  payable  to  the 
treasury. 

Art.  38.  The  competency  of  councils  of  prud'hommes  is  fixed,  as  regards  work  < 
factories,  in  the  locality  where  the  factory  is  situate,  and,  as  regards  work  done  st 
the  place  where  the  engagement  was  contracted. 

Art.  39.  In  urgent  cases  councils  of  prud'hommes  can  order  sudi  measures  to  be  taken 
as  to  them  may  seem  requisite  in  order  to  prevent  any  goods  or  objects  in  respect  of  whkh  the 
application  has  been  made  from  being  seized,  removed,  or  damaged. 
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A«T.  40.  Articles  5,  7,  10-15,  18-22,  28,  29,  31-43,  46,  47,  54,  55»  452-4^,  474,  and 
480  of  the  code  of  chrfl  procedare  and  articles  7,  8, 1 1,  12,  and  13  of  the  law  of  May  25, 
iSjSy  are  applicable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  councilors  in  all  that  is  not  contraiy  to  the  pro- 
•¥Maons  <^  the  present  law. 

sacnoN  hl — ^rbgulatxons  op  councils  of  PRmyHomiBs. 

Art.  41.  Eveiy  member  of  a  coondl  of  pmd'hommes  who,  without  legitimate  reasoo  and 
after  haying  been  duly  notified,  shall  refiise  to  render  the  service  he  is  called  upon  to  per- 
form shall  be  dismissed  from  the  cotmdL 

Art.  42.  The  president  specifies  the  refiisal  to  serve  in  an  official  report  containing  the 
iV»r|m^w»  of  the  committee  after  the  councilor  has  been  previously  heard  upon  the  matter  or 
duly  sommooed  to  appear.  If  the  council  does  not  give  an  opinion  within  one  month  of  the 
date  of  convocation,  the  president  shall  mention  this  omission  in  the  official  report  sent  by 
him  to  the  prefect 

Art.  43.  On  the  receipt  of  the  official  report,  the  dismissal  u  decreed  by  the  prefect 
whedier  the  council  has  deUberatedor  not.  In  case  of  dispute,  the  minister  of  commerce  and 
industry  finally  decides  the  pdnt,  with  right  of  appeal  to  the  council  of  State  on  the  ground 
of  mltra  vires. 

Art.  44.  Every  member  of  a  council  of  pmd'hommes  who  shall  have  seriously  neglected 
fait  duties  in  the  exercise  of  his  office  shall  be  called  before  the  council  to  explain  the  act  with 
which  he  is  charged.  If  the  council  does  not  express  its  opinion  within  one  month  of  the 
date  of  convocation,  mention  shall  be  made  in  the  official  report  addressed  by  the  president 
to  the  prefect 

Art.  45.  The  official  report  is  transmitted  by  the  prefect,  together  with  hb  opinion 
thereon,  to  the  minister  of  commerce. 

Art.  46.  The  following  penalties  may  be  pronotmced:  (i)  censure,  (2)  suspension  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  six  months,  and  (3)  forfeiture  of  office. 

Art.  47.  Censure  and  suspension  may  be  pronounced  by  means  of  notice  given  by  the 
mini«t^r  <^  commerce.     Forfeiture  is  [nonounced  by  ministerial  decree. 

Art.  48.  Eveiy  councilor  duly  elected  who  declines  to  be  installed  or  who  has  retired  by 
virtue  of  article  41  can  not  be  reelected  for  the  same  duties  during  six  years  from  the  date  of 
the  decree  of  forfeiture. 

Art.  49.  In  case  of  a  charge  of  prevarication  against  any  members  of  die  council  of 
pmdniommes,  proceedings  against  them  shall  be  taken  in  the  form  prescribed  with  respect 
to  jiidgea  by  article  483  of  the  code  of  criminal  inquiry. 

Art.  50.  Articles  4  and  5  <^  the  civil  code,  articles  505-507  of  the  code  of  civil  proce- 
dmey  and  articles  126  and  185  of  the  penal  code  are  applicable  to  members  of  a  council  of 
prodlboaimes. 

Art.  51.  Councils  of  prud'hommes  may  be  dissolved  by  decree  delivered  on  the  initiative 
of  tlie  nH"«^^  of  commerce.  In  such  cases  the  general  elections  shall  take  place  within  one 
moiiUi  from  the  date  of  the  decree  of  dissolution.  Councib  of  prud'hommes  may  also  be  sup- 
|irrnrd  hf  decree  delivered  according  to  the  regulations  of  public  administration. 

SECTION  ly. — gensral  provisions. 

AXT.  5a.  Bvciy  council  of  pmd'hommes  shall  prepare  in  general  meeting  regulations  for 
it^  own  management  These  regulations  only  become  vaUd  after  they  have  been  approved 
by  the  minister  of  commerce. 

Art.  53.  Councib  of  prud'hommes  assemble  in  general  meeting  whenever  the  request  is 
fnmA^^  by  the  superior  authority  by  one-half  their  number  plus  one  of  the  members  in  active 
service,  or  when  the  president  considers  it  to  be  necessary.  The  official  report  of  each  meet- 
log  Is  Xf^p^m^^mA  iHthin  a  fortnight  by  the  president  to  the  minister  of  commerce. 
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AST.  54.  Membefi  <^  cmucUs  of  prad'homaMS  wear  wliile  od  doij,  ddier  domf  tibe 
Mitiafi  or  elsewhere,  the  dutmctive  badge  specified  by  the  order  of  November  12, 183S. 

Art.  55.  SeonUuaes  to  ooonctts  of  pmd'hommes  are  remunerated  at  the  ibUowxDg  met: 
For  each  Dodce  to  appear  before  the  council  (not  including  postage),  3  cents;  for  ench  fage 
of  certified-eopy  documents  deliyered  by  them  containing  twenty  lines  on  emch  page  and 
twelve  syllables  in  each  tine,  8  cents;  tor  the  ^certified  copy,  if  required  by  the  party,  of  the 
official  report  stating  that  the  parties  could  not  agree,  and  which  shall  mention  summarily  that 
they  ooold  not  come  to  terms,  16  cents ;  for  the  notice  by  registered  letter,  12  cents.  The 
coit  of  peper,  account  books,  and  prepayments  shall  be  paid  by  the  secretary.  The  secretary 
shall  receive  direct  finom  the  parties  the  fees  allowed,  including  those  for  certified  copies  de- 
livered by  mm. 

AJtT.  56.  In  case  the  services  of  process-servers  be  required,  they  diall  receive  for  notify- 
ing  a  judgment  35  cents;  if  at  a  dbtance  of  5  kilometers  between  their  office  and  the  pbce 
whetethejttdgment  has  to  be  notified,  they  shall  receive  20  cents  there  and  back.  For  copies 
of  documents  which  may  be  supplied  with  the  copy  of  judgment  they  shall  receive  ibr  eadk 
page  of  certified  copy  of  twenty  lines  to  the  page  and  twelve  syllables  to  the  line  4  ccols. 

AJtT.  57.  WHnesMS  giving  evidence,  who  ask  for  it,  are  allowed  by  the  council  3  frano 
as  compensation  for  loss  of  time.  Witnesses  who  reside  oat  of  the  district  at  a  distance  of 
more  than  25  and  less  than  50  kilometers  are  allowed  6  francs  for  every  10  kilometen  or 
fraction  thereof;  beyond  50  kilometers  they  receive  6  francs  for  every  50  kilometers  or  frac- 
tion thereof. 

AX.T.  58.  Every  secretary  or  huissier  (process-server)  employed  by  the  cxjuncils  proved  Id 
have  duoged  hi^^er  rates  than  those  allowed  them  b  punished  for  extortioo. 

SBcnoN  V,   -mtygiwis  of  couRaix  or  ntuD^Hoicifss. 


A&T.  59.  The  premises  required  by  councils  of  pmd'hommes  are  to  be  provided  fay  die 
town  where  the  council  is  established. 

Art.  60.  The  charges  obligatory  upon  the  districts  comprised  in  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
council  of  pmd'hommes  are  the  following:  (i)  Expenses  of  founding  the  council^  (2)  par- 
chaie  of  badges,  (3)  fuel,  etc,  (4)  lighting  and  petty  expenses,  (5)  costs  of  elections. 

Ajlt.  61.  The  president  of  each  council  oi  prud'hommes  shall,  during  the  month  of  De- 
cember, each  year  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  prefect  of  the  d^Motment  the  «»*'^«" **«  af 
I  Mt  forth  in  the  preceding  article. 


Frxmch  SAvmoB  Bahks. 

Padoaora  8  la  Consal  Loomb's  report.— FVom  the  BuUedn  de  Statltdgpea.— Tramlatinn.] 
NATIONAL  SAVINGS  BANKS,  189O. 

Tlie  results  obtained  last  year  were  still  more  important  than  those  of  1889,  and,  genenfiy 
speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  1890  has  marked  the  highest  aggregate  of  deposits  in  the  State 
Savings  Bank  since  its  foundation. 

The  institution  <^  branch  banks  in  a  certain  number  of  provinces,  not  taking  mto  accooBt 
file  Bormd  |wjgreas  of  the  system  throughovt  the  country,  has  given  apecial  activi^  to  the 
traBBastfooB  in  these  pfovinoea  and  has  oontribnted  in  a  eooriderable  degree  to  the  gpaat  de- 
velopment demonstrated  in  1890. 

Fint,  m  regards  ti»  annial  staliscioi  «f  liM  bank  iiiiee  ili  i 
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Post-ofBces 
corresponding 

with  the  Na. 

tional  Savings 

Bank. 

Accounts  open 

on  December 

3X. 

Sums  doe  to 
depositors  on 
December  31, 
with  interest 
thereon. 

to  each  ac- 
count on  Do- 
cemfaMrjB. 

Relative  cost 
ofadraiBlMn. 
tion  with  re- 
gard ID  ihe 
amount  due  to 
depositoraoB 
Defiwnbery. 

Number, 

Number. 

Frauct. 

Fi^auet, 

Grw/^SMf. 

6,004 

•11,560 

47,601,639 

"4-97 

76 

6,193 

375,838 

77,43»,54« 

906.05 

6a 

6,498 

5*»*3«3 

«»5ir  409,034 

•t3.9t 

5« 

6,690 

69«»589 

»54,*5S,57« 

999.59. 

S6 

6,649 

845,053 

«90,674,X97 

995.63 

61 

6,719 

979,597 

993,519,666 

998. 17 

S6 

6,765 

«,««9,584 

966,788,603 

936.08 

93 

6,799 

«, 301, 743 

3a«»073,9»3 

855. 09 

49 

6,817 

1,604,688 

413,439*049 

•74.  »6 

47 

l86a....». 

1883. 

1884. 

1885.....^ 

1886 

1887 

i8tt. 

1889....... 

1890....^. 


Lost  year  1,949,371  deposits,  representing  a  total  sum  of  261,999,132  francs,  and  738,561 
withdrawals,  representing  191,521,015  francs,  were  effected.  The  net  excess  of  the  deposits 
orer  the  withdrawals  was  therefore  70,478,117  francs. 

The  first  deposits  have  never  been  so  nnmeroiD  nor  so  considerable  as  in  1^90,  as  may  be 
seen  fay  the  following  table: 


Year 

First  deponta. 

Average 

Number. 

Amount. 

deposit. 

1889 „ 

1883 « 

M7,438 
907,897 
999,159 
991,107 
939,509 
936,888 
961,966 
•93,i«9 
384,847 

France. 
47,606,879.75 
40,440,833.07 
46.780,639.89 
59,x85,749»7 
58,599,168,38 
58,640,041.7* 
67,573,x59-^ 
96,a90,984.9B 
w,973,5ax.S3 

France, 

9IO 

«94 
910 

1884 «.....~.. 

t«5. « 

1886 — 

1888 «.. 

m, 

1899 

936 
•44 
•47 
•57 
966 
•89 

Tetol          • 

•.•58,863 

550,943,977.  ■« 

•43 

The  soms  to  the  credit  of  depositors  were  as  follows: 

Fiancs. 

CMited  to  general  accocmt  of  depositors  on  December  31,  1889 332)073,9x2.70 

Francs. 

EiEoeflB  of  feoei|)ts  on  December  31, 1890.. 70,478,117.00 

Capitalizedinteresttothecreditof  depositors  daring  1890.  10,887,019.00 

81,365,136.00 

Sums  to  the  credit  of  depositors  on  December  31, 1890 4I3>439)048. 70 


The  lets  of  the  bank  oo  December  31, 1890,  are  represented  by  French  Gotemmcat 
secmities,  the  property  of  the  bank;  by  the  baknoe  of  ite  current  aecoimt,  with  interest, at  4be 
depoait  office;  by  the  Talve  of  tibe  real  estate  purchased  and  fitted  up;  and,  finalty,  by  the 
amamt  of  its  timnsactioos  with  the  treasury  at  the  commenceiieat  of  18919  aBofa 
idalag  hi  neHlj  io  189a 
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On  December  31, 1890,  the  Natioiud  Savings  Bank  held  m  French  Goreramenti 
a  capital  of  366,384,47141  francs,  represented  by — 

Wnaeu 

192,250  francsof  4  per  cent  rentes... 4,504,903.54 

2,914,566  francs  of  3  per  cent  perpetual  rentes 87,362,683.3c 

7,357,530  francs  of  3  per  cent  redeemable  rentes. 205,800,427.30 

2,738,000  francs  of  rentes  in  treasury  debentures. 68,716,457.32 

Total 366,384.471.41 

Balance  of  the  current  account  with  interest  at  the  deposit  office 46>533»^3-^ 

Total  assets  of  the  bank. 412,9x8,345.08 

The  revenues  of  the  National  Savings  Bank  for  1890  amounted  to  I3»733, 123.71  fiincs, 
vU: 


Interest  paid  by  the  deposit  office  on  capital  invested  in  current  account.....  1,475,676.11 
Arrears  of  rentes  purchased  for  the  account  of  the  National  Savings  Bank, 

coupons  of  April,  July,  and  October,  1890,  and  January,. 1891 12,055,515.60 

Redemption  premiums  on  the  3  per  cent  rentes 200,670.30 

Simdries  (sale  of  documents,  etc).» 1,261.70 

Total.. 13. 733,^3.71 

Csfntalized  interest  to  the  credit  of  depositors  in  1890  to  be  deducted... 10,887,0x9.23 

Balance  of  revenue  applicable  to  administrative  purposes 2,846,  X04.48 

The  expenses  for  the  year  1890  amounted  to  2,084,398.29  francs,  as  follows: 


Salaries 1,552,869.34 

Stationery,  frmutnre,  etc» 337f937-i7 

Purchase  of  premises  in  the  Rue  St  Romain 138,500.00 

Incidental  expenses. 25,093. X4 

Expenses  relating  to  accounts  closed.. 29,998.64 

Total.. 2,084,398.29 

And,  as  the  revenue  applicable  to  administrative  expenses  has  been  settled  at  2,846,104^ 
francs,  the  bonus  realized  in  1890  amounts  to  761,706.19  francs. 

The  current  account  with  the  deposit  office  has  been  debited  with  the  amount  of  profits 
realized  during  i884-'89,  vix,  1,556,337.05  francs,  inclusive  of  interest  (49,995.ix  francs). 

The  real  estate  account  has  been  debited  with  a  sum  of  958,458.64  francs,  rm^m^mHtin^ 
the  sums  paid  from  1890  to  1891  for  the  purchase  and  fitting  up  of  premises. 

The  figures  2,514,995.69  francs  are  thus  obtained.  If  to  these  figures  be  added  die  act 
bonus  of  X890,  viz,  712,711.08  francs,  and  the  expenses  paid  out  of  the  1890  acooonts  for  the 
purchase  and  fitting  up  of  the  premises,  viz,  138,500  firancs,  a  total  of  851,211.08  francs  s 
obtained,  which,  being  added  to  the  preceding  sum,  brings  the  amount  up  to  3,366,206.77 
francs,  the  state  of  the  two  endowments  on  June  30,  X891,  at  which  date  the  account  for  1890 
ckiaed. 

PRiyATB  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

In  1891  the  savings  banks  then  open,  together  with  thefr  1,055  branches  or  auiIBiy 
offices  and  the  410  collectors  employed,  delivered  534,865  new  bank  books  and  received 
3,531,622  deposits,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  869,476,090  francs. 

They  capitalized  for  the  benefit  of  the  depositors  interest  to  the  amount  of  100^944 />»y 
francs.  They  paid  off  333,294  accounts  and  paid  out  2,298,551  sums  amounting  to  739P33,- 
848  francs,  nearly  all  coin.    Th^  employed  18,939,859  francs  for  the  purrhaiir  of  687»i7t 
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fiincs  of  fentei  for  the  account  of  the  depositors.  Upon  this  sun  the  ▼oluntaiy  purchases 
amounted  to  631,750  francs  of  rentes,  corresponding  to  a  capital  of  17,251,118  (rancs.  The 
rate  of  purchase  represents  an  average  revenue  of  3.66  per  cent. 

-  The  paTments  of  all  kinds,  therefore,  absorbed  757)963,707  francs,  instead  of  683,686,485 
francs  as  in  1889,  equal  to  a  surplus  of  74,277,323  francs. 

Ihe  total  receipts  (mcluding  interest,  credit  of  transferred  accounts,  arrears  of  rentes  col- 
lected bj  the  banks,  and  the  capitalized  interest  in  fr»ror  of  depositors),  which  were  872,068,- 
495  francs  in  1889,  rase  in  1890  to  985,338,616  francs. 

On  December  31  the  private  savings  banks  held  2,911,722,358  frames  on  deposit  for  the 
account  of  5,761,408  depositors,  making  an  average  of  505.38  francs  per  depositor. 

The  latter  figures  represent,  with  regard  to  the  population,  I  depositor  to  6.63  inhabitants, 
or  151  dqxsitors  per  lyooo  and  76.19  francs  for  each  inhabitant. 

At  the  same  period  the  personal  estate  of  private  savings  banks  amounted  to  73)351,677 
francs,  invested  principally  in  rentes,  in  premises  intended  to  be  used  for  carrying  on  their 
bosinessy  and  in  current  account  at  the  deposit  office. 

The  bonuses  arising  from  the  difference  of  a25  or  0.5  per  cent  between  the  interest  re- 
ceived by  the  savings  banks  from  the  deposit  office  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  and  that  which 
Aey  allowed  to  depositors  at  3.75  or  3.5  per  cent  (the  maximum  and  minimum  rates)  form 
four-fifths  of  their  annual  receipts.  In  1890  these  amounted  to  9,670,301  francs.  As  is  shown 
in  the  following  table,  the  savings-bank  accounts  of  above  1,000  francs  alone  produced  this 
sum.  The  smaller  accounts  caused  the  loss  of  2,592,907  francs,  but  this  sum  is  reduced  to 
1 ,525.903  francs  by  reason  of  the  profit  of  1,067,004  francs  produced  almost  exclusively  by 
die  accounts  of  501  to  x,ooo  fittncs! 


Value  of  accGoals. 

bonuses. 

Corresponding 
expenses. 

Profit. 

Lost. 

Ifffff  finm  90  franca. » 

Francs. 
Ss,n8.«6 
»73,o95ao 
•40.786.06 

««7,"5.39 
«,575,«63.<H 

Francs. 

1,633.509.76 
944,955- 09 
48o,54»ao 

698.009.79 
6»7,374-54 

Francs. 

Francs, 
1,581,991.10 

771,859.89 
839/756.14 

•1  to  100  (noes M.«..« • • 

WW  to  900  fnnn.t.m .•••■ 

JDK  to^^ooo  ftaacB— ^.^.......s^...,..^. 

1x9,115.60 
947,888.50 

Total  of  accounts  under  z,ooo 

firancs.- ^ ^.,., 

Jjomci  on  tfafiK  accotnit9.........M. 

9,858,488.33 

4,384,39«-3« 

1,067,004,  xo 

«,S9«,907.X3 
«,5«5,90303 

Acctonts  alwre  i,oeo  francs 

6,8x1,643.70 

»,«77,439-73 

5,634,903.97 

... 

Gfand  total................. 

9,670,X3a.o5 

5.561,831." 

4,108,300.94 

Ftofitu^  by  the  authorization  given  by  virtue  of  the  order  of  June  3,  1829,  and  the  law 
of  June  5, 1835,  savings  banks  deposit  the  funds  collected  by  them  in  current  account  at  the 
deposit  office,  which,  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  March,  31, 1S37,  was  charged  with  the  admin- 
istration of  such  accounts  under  the  guaranty  of  the  public  treasury  and  the  surveyance  of  the 
special  commission  instituted  by  ^e  law  of  April  28,  181 6. 

The  total  <^the  sums  due  by  the  deposit  office  on  December  31,  1890,  to  private  savings 
banks  in  France,  Algeria,  aiKl  the  colonies,  both  for  funds  belonging  to  the  depositors  and 
tihat  portion  of  the  personal  estate  of  6ie  banks  left  in  current  account,  amounted  to  2,960,317,- 
034  firancs,  of  which  2,953^007,251  fi«ic8  were  due  to  savings  banks  of  Pftris  and  the  pror- 
i  and  59231,31a  francs  to  those  in  Algexia. 
No.  148 s. 
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To  represent  these  funds  the  deposit  office  held  for  the  speciri  accoont  of  tsrnigs  1 
the  following  securities: 

3  po^  cent  orifjiiMi  rentes. ••••••••••••••••••••••••»•••••••••••  ••••••••••••••••••••»••  i|^'93>749»3'3*93 

3  per  cent  redeemable  rentes : 

Transfer  of  1879 "•••- ••  ^»79^»«73-75 

Consolidation  of  188a. • «  1,145,173,750.11 

Purchased  on  stock  exchange •. 97»59S»*^**^ 

4^  percent  rentes. -«.« —  1^,875, iia.75 

Treasury  debentures,  conyenioo  of  die  Morgan  loan  (48  ddienture 

boods)^ • a65,3a2,47i.5o 

Railway  debenture  bonds,  Paris  to  Orsay  (588  debentures)^ S9D,aS6.a» 

Railway  debenture  bonds  of  500  francs  (28,481  debentnres) ^».....  9,458,543.26 

Treasury  debentures,  4  per  cent  (1,500  debentures) I5,iao»ooo.oo 

Treasury  debentures  (263,800  debentures).. I3l,f»o»ooo.o> 

Amount  of  the  cnrreat  account  with  the  treasury ^ .^  95t756>9^-43 

ToUl 3,960,337^813.7^ 

The  revenue  and  rate  of  interest  on  the  securities  in  hand  aad  in  cuirtot  aoooiml  in  1890 
et 


Descripdoo. 

Revcana. 

R-.,«— . 

Fnuict. 
40,S49»oia.oo 

3>47S.^S3.15 
3,873,106.75 

44,53«#479.«3 

745.997-00 

iQ»546.oa7.«4 

4Xo^u6.4D 
a6,7«4^oo 
6oo»ooawoo 

5»«7*5,ooo.oo 

Per  €emi, 

4-004 
9-3SS7 

4 

Redeemable  3  per  cent  renten « « 

p^^^^mflhlf  n  ner  cemt  rmtca  mirchaaed  on  itock  exchmun.. 

4^  per  cent  rentes „^^^^ ».^.,^ ....»..•—..,....«.. 

Rjulvmy  debentures : 

Paris   to  OrSSV       ^^^^±x^xa...>>.^.>ii>.ii>.>.>i«»M .«•••••>•.••»•> 

Treasnnr  debentures  (\uw  of  July,  1885) « 

Securities  in  hand- « »....« «     ., 

Account  current  with  treasury.^ 

ZQ9»434*x86.9f 
>»9«5.Z3».aA 

a 

Total 

"«.349»3^«S 

J.7*«3 

The  interest  allowed  by  the  deposit  ofiice  to  the  savings  banks  amounted  to  112^478,256 
francs,  and  was  paid  on  the  following: 

F^taaca. 

On  the  produce  of  invested  capital ^..^.  105,744,998 

By  interest  on  the  fund  in  current  account  with  the  treasury... 3*788,930 

On  the  revenues  of  the  special  reserve  in  the  deposit  office  ibr  savings  banks...       1,832,168 

For  amount  deducted  from  the  capital  of  the  said  reserve — «       1,001,750 

By  means  of  a  supplementary  advance  by  the  treasury • .,...» tto^o 

Such  a  position  entirely  justifies  the  reduction  of  tbt  nto  of  inteicst  made  «p  to  prinia 
savings  baiUu  by  the  deposit  office,  in  accordance  with  tbc  provisions  of  the  liiMPcts  UU  of 
December  26,  1890—3.75  per  cent  from  and  afrer  Janoaiy  |,  1891.  This  oscairnre  was  fih 
vorably  received  by  the  depositors,  who  recognized  its  legality.  The  savii^  basks  whidi 
recognized  the  fact  consider  that  if  this  reduction  of  interest  had  been  immediately  granted 
it  would,  on  the  contrary,  have  brought  about  a  profound  disturbance  in  their  tmsadioiis. 

The  transactions  of  the  savings  banks  in  1890  are  characlerized  by  the  very  great  and  simni* 
» development  of  the  deposits  (869,ooo/xx>  francs)  and  the  withdrawals  (739^000^000 
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fiwic*).  Tbe  balance  datf  to  depositors  on  December  31  rose  proportionately,  vk,  to  more 
than  a,9il/)00,ooo  francs.  But  the  marked  progress  obscnred  is  only  due  to  tbe  excess  of 
deposits  over  tbe  witbdi^wals  of  all  kinds  to  tbe  extent  of  about  one-balf,  the  surpkis  being 
derived  from  tbe  capitalization  of  interest. 

The  new  savings- badk  books  and  those  in  circulation  on  December  31  have  also  paitict- 
pated  in  this  progressive  movement  in  a  more  notable  proportioo  thao  furmeriy.  Deposkors 
in  private  savings  banks  represent  at  present  one-sixth  of  tbe  population. 

It  may  be  said  that  only  the  purdiaw  of  Mates  made  at  tbe  request  of  depositors  remains 
stationary.  Nevertheless,  during  the  years  in  which  the  rentes  produced  a  very  reanmerativa 
reveme — ^mndi  soperior  to  the  interest  paid  by  the  savings  baaks^-4he  snms  employed  in 
dns  sort  of  investment  were  not  so  considerable ;  they  were  even  less.  These  inatittitions  do 
■ot,  therefore,  appear  likely  to  place  among  their  deposttors  a  large  amount  of  rentes.  Their 
obfect,  whidi  is  to  receive  deposits  on  current  account,  does  not  seem  to  be  subject  to  modi*, 
fication. 

Noiwilhstandtng  the  high  figures  attained  by  the  deposits  and  withdrawals,  tranaactions 
of  wattM,  imfxwtance  do  none  the  less  continue  to  be  very  numerous- 

Ahnost  three -fourths  of  such  deposits  and  two- thirds  of  the  withdrawals  do  not  exceed 
aoo  fraftcs;  from  1,001  to  s^ooo  francs  hardly  one-twentieth  of  the  deposits  and  one-twelfth 
of  liie  withdrawals  take  place,  the  latter  being  frequently  effected  in  order  to  close  tbe 
aoooant  entirely,  either  on  account  of  death  or  for  the  purpose  of  investing  the  amount  with- 
divwn  in  a  definite  manner.  Those  of  200  francs  and  under  that  sum  represent  more  than 
half  of  the  total — ^3,168,224  francs  out  of  5,761,408  francs.  If  the  amount  of  the  accounts 
above  1,000  frintib*  i  e^  nearly  a/>36«ooo,ooo  francs,  form  two-thirds  of  the  balance  due  to 
deposHocs,  their  number — 121,644 — is  relatively  restricted  and  scarcely  represents  one-Afth. 
k  is  the  latter  class  of  accounts  which  supply  to  the  savings  banks  tbe  annual  lesources  with 
which  thej  carry  on  their  transactions. 

SAVIlfGS  BANKS  ON  DBCaMmt  3I,  xft^I. 

Ta^  sAcwing  ike  deposit  and  credit  accounts  of  the  postoj/ice  and  private  savings  banks. 


Description. 


x89i* 


i89o.t 


Increase. 


Poet'offlct  unnitg*  hanks, 

/|f5>^Hi*a  opened  with  Tresb  depositors 

AeoooBtt  exkting  ou  December  31, 189? 

Dcyoiiu  «ffecied  during  the  year 

Ba^c*  due  to  depositors  on  October  32........ 

PrhaU  tavkift  hantu, 
Aeooaat^  opened  whh  fresh  depositors....... 

Aoeoonts  existing  on  December  31 

Deposau  effected  during  the  year , 

Balfinr*  due  to  depositors  on  December  31.... 

•Plrovisiooal  statement. 


frames, 

430,000 
«,734,3«8 

505,760,011 


5,936»8aa 

835,894,734 

3,05«,3»»,»73 


Francs. 

348,847 

1.504.688 

«6i,999»X33 

4>3,439.049 


534,8«!5 

5,761.408 

869.476,090 

2, 9 »«,  79^,358 


Francs. 
7',«53 

6«,«97»«»s 

9»#439»<M9 

ti,a6$ 

^5.4»7 
33.581,356 
140,588,915 


Per  cent, 
20.4 
15.  •? 
«3-4 
99.3 

5.96 

3.05 
3.86 
4.«3 


t  Delioittve  statement. 


Pkopossd  French  Law  ow  Employers*  Liability  and  National  Insurance  Fond 

Against  accidknts. 

[Inclosnre  9  in  Cousul  Loomb's  report.— Translation.] 
SCCTKNI   L— SNTSRPRISKS  SUBJECT  TO  INSURANCE  ACaDENTS  AND  COMPENSATION. 

Article,  i.  Afl  accidents  happening;  by  and  daring  the  performance  of  their  duties  to 
irorkmen  and  employes  engaged  in  building  works,  Victories,  manufactories,  yards,  transport, 
;  sikl  ^nkiaditig  of  mrtvhnndi^  puUie  wmr^tomes^  mines,  mining  stores^  quarries,  and 
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generally  in  iH  establishments  or  branches  thereof  in  which  explo^re  materials  are  mini- 
factored  or  enjoyed,  or  where  use  is  made  of  steam  engines,  or  manhine^  worked  by  ekmo- 
taiy  power  (air,  water,  gas,  hot  air,  electricity,  etc),  or  by  animals,  give  right  m  &vorof  die 
snfierer  or  his  representatives  to  compensation,  the  inq>ortance  and  character  of  whid  oe 
hereinafter  determined.  This  prorisioo  is  applicable  to  workmen  and  employ^  engaged  in 
enterprises  and  works  connected  with  the  State,  the  departments,  districts,  and  poblic  estab- 
lishments. 

Akt.  3.  Employ^  and  workmen  whose  wages  exceed  3/xx>  francs  only  benefit  hj  the 
pcorisicos  of  this  law  np  to  that  amount. 

Art.  3.  When  the  accident  causes  permanent  and  absolute  incapacity  to  work,  the  ssflcrer 
is  entitled  to  a  life  annuity  equal  to  two-thirds  of  his  annual  wages.  Blindness,  the  complete 
loss  of  the  use  of  the  limbs,  or  any  incurable  infirmity  which  rendeis  the  workman  noaUe  to 
work  and  provide  for  his  maintenance  are  considered  as  permanent  and  absohite  iaaiptolcj 
to  woric. 

Art.  4.  When  the  accident  causes  permanent  partial  incapacity,  the  compensation  alkyved 
to  sufferers  by  the  preceding  article  is  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  capacity  to  woik  still 
retained. 

Art.  5.  At  the  time  of  the  final  settlement  of  the  compensation  the  snfierer  may  desHsd 
that  one-fourth  of  the  capital  required  to  constitute  a  life  annuity  diall  be  paid  him  b  ca^ 
The  sufferer  may  also  demand  that  the  capital  required  for  the  constitution  of  his  pensiao,  re- 
duced or  not,  as  provided  by  the  preceding  paragraphs,  shall  be  employed  up  to  one-half  at 
least  for  the  constitution  of  a  life  annuity  in  favor  of  his  wife. 

Art.  6.  When  the  accident  is  fatal  the  compensation  shall  be  composed  of— 

(i)  The  value  of  twenty  days'  pay  for  funeral  expenses.  This  sum  is  not  to  exceed  lOO 
francs,  and  shall  be  paid  to  the  representatives  within  eight  days  from  the  date  of  death.  It  may 
be  advanced  by  the  head  of  the  establishment,  who  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  district 

(2)  A  pension  paid  to  the  persons  hereafter  indicated  torn,  the  date  of  death  under  the 
foUowmg  conditions: 

(a)  A  life  annuity  equal  to  20  per  cent  of  the  deceased's  annual  wages  in  favor  of  tbe 
conjoint  survivor,  his  widow,  not  divorced  nor  against  whom  judicial  separation  has  been  pro- 
nounced, on  condition  that  the  marriage  had  been  contracted  previous  to  the  accident 

{d)  For  the  children  or  orphans  of  father  or  mother  up  to  the  full  age  of  16  yean  an 
annuity  calculated  on  the  deceased's  annual  wages  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent  if  there  be  one 
child  only,  25  per  cent  if  there  be  two,  35  per  cent  if  there  be  three,  and  40  per  cent  if  theie 
be  four  or  more  children.  The  annuity  to  each  of  the  children,  orphans  of  both  parents,  shall 
be  20  per  cent  of  the  wages.  Illegitimate  children  who  have  been  recognized  prerioos  to  the 
accident  have  a  right  to  the  same  annuities  and  come  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  legiti- 
mate of&pring.  The  total  annuities  granted  to  the  children  can  not  exceed  40  per  cent  of  the 
wages  in  the  first  case  nor  60  per  cent  in  the  second.  Each  of  the  above  annuities  may  be 
proportionately  reduced  according  to  circumstances. 

{c)  If  the  deceased  be  unmarried  or  leaves  neither  widow  nor  child,  a  life  annuity  to  such 
of  his  ascendants  who  were  supported  by  him  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  of  hii 
annual  wages  on  condition  that  the  total  amount  does  not  exceed  20  per  cent 

Art.  7.  The  representatives  of  a  foreign  workman  who  at  the  time  of  the  acddeot  did 
not  reside  in  France  are  not  allowed  to  claim  under  the  for^^oing  provisions,  unless  they  caa 
prove  that  in  the  country  of  which  the  sufferer  was  a  native  French  dtixens  enjoy  such  priri- 
lege  without  condition  of  residence. 

Art.  8.  In  all  accidents  which  have  caused  incapacity  to  work  during  more  than  three 
days,  the  head  of  the  establishment  shall  bear  the  expense  of  medical  attendance  and  medi- 
cines. He  shall  also  pay  during  the  illness  arising  from  the  accident  a  sum  eqiud  to  one-half 
of  the  sufferer's  wages,  on  oondidou  that  such  sum  does  not  exceed  3.50  francs  per  diem.  The 
head  of  the  estaUishment  is  only  responsible  for  this  compensation  for  a  period  not  exceedim 
thirty  days  from  the  date  of  the  accident.    After  the  thirtieth  day,  if  the  sufferer  be  not  in  s 
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fit  state  to  return  to  his  work,  the  temporary  indemnity  above  provided  and  cost  of  attendance 
and  medicines  shall  be  at  the  charge  of  the  district.  The  head  of  the  establishment  shall, 
however,  continue  to  provide  them  up  to  the  time  when  a  definite  decision  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  competent  jurisdiction,  but  as  an  advance  only  and  at  the  expense  of  the  district, 
^which  shall  reimburse  him.  This  temporary  compensation  shall  be  paid  from  the  date  of  the 
accident  at  the  usual  period  of  payment  of  wages  and  at  latest  every  fifteen  days. 

Art.  9.  Heads  of  establishments  may  relieve  themselves  of  the  obligation  to  pay  the  cost 
of  illness  and  temporary  compensation  during  the  first  thirty  days  following  the  accident  if 
they  can  prove — 

(1)  That  they  have  at  their  own  cost  founded  special  benefit  funds,  or  have  associated 
their  workmen  to  approved  or  authorized  mutual  aid  societies. 

(2)  That  such  funds  or  societies  are  bound  to  pay,  independently  of  the  treatment  of  the 
wronnded,  a  compensation  equal  to  one-half  of  their  daily  wages,  on  condition  that  this  in- 
demnity shall  not  be  obliged  to  exceed  3.50  francs  per  diem  during  the  illness,  or  at  least  dur^ 
ing  the  first  thirty  days. 

Art.  10.  The  articles  of  association  of  private  benefit  societies  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
aitide  shall  be  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the  laws  relating  to  mutual  aid  societies  and 
piofessiooal  syndicates.  A  regulation  of  the  public  administrative  authorities  shall  settle  the 
modifications  to  be  made  in  the  existing  articles  of  association  of  mutual  aid  societies,  in  order 
to  adapt  them  to  the  new  powers  conferred  on  them. 

SECTION  n. — ^AMOUNT  OF  WAGES  TO    BE  TAKEN  AS  A  BASIS    FOR  FIXING  ANNUITIES  AND 

COMPENSATION. 

Akt.  II.  The  annual  wages  to  wockmen  employed  in  the  works  during  the  twelve 
mcoths  preceding  the  accident  shall  be  understood  to  include  the  actual  remuneration  granted 
him  by  the  head  of  the  establishment  either  in  money  or  in  kind. 

For  those  who  have  been  employed  less  than  twelve  months  prior  to  the  accident,  the 
annual  wages  shall  include  the  actual  remuneration  they  have  received  since  they  were  en- 
gaged, increased  by  the  average  pay  that  woriunen  of  the  same  class  have  received  during  the 
period  required  to  complete  these  twelve  months.  In  industries  where  the  work  is  intermit- 
tent the  annual  wages  are  calculated  equally  upon  the  active  period  of  work  and  the  earnings 
of  the  workmen  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  If  a  portion  of  the  wages  be  paid  in  kind,  the 
valuation  shall  be  estimated  according  to  the  customs  and  tariffs  of  the  place.  In  the  case 
of  workmen  under  18  years  of  age  or  apprentices,  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid,  as 
provided  by  articles  3-6,  shall  not  be  less  than  the  lowest  wages  paid  to  valid  workmen  of 
the  same  class  employed  on  the  works. 

The  temporary  compensation  and  funeral  expenses  shall  in  every  case  be  calculated  upon 
the  daily  pay  of  the  sufferer  at  the  time  the  accident  occurred. 

Disputes  between  sufferers  from  accidents,  the  heads  of  establishments,  or  the  district  with 
regard  to  temporary  compensation,  medical  attendance,  cost  of  medicines,  and  funeral  ex- 
penses shall  be  decided  without  appeal  by  the  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  district  where  the 
accident  occurred. 

With  r^;ard  to  the  other  compensations  provided  for  by  the  present  law,  withm  eight  days 
of  the  reception  of  the  documents  relating  to  the  injury  the  president  of  the  civil  tribunal 
shall  convene  the  injured  person  or  his  representative,  the  head  of  the  establishment,  and  the 
representative  of  the  district.  If  the  parties  agree,  the  amount  of  the  compensation  shall  be 
definitely  settled  by  an  order  of  the  president,  who  delivers  an  act  to  this  effect.  When  the 
parties  do  not  agree,  the  dilute  shall  be  settled  at  the  chief  town  of  the  district  where 
the  accident  has  occurred  by  a  court  composed  of  three  heads  of  establishments  and  three 
wcM-kmen  assembled  befiDre  the  president  of  the  tribunal  or,  in  his  absence,  before  the  judge 
appointed  by  him. 
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GERMAN   LABOR  STATISTICS. 

TRANSMITTED  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  EDWARDS,  OF  BERLIN, 
[From  the  Votskohe  Zcitung  of  August  83.— TranAtktn  ] 

It  is  the  incontestable  senrice  of  the  Hirsch-Duaker  Gennui  trade  anions  whidi  cilkd 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  introducing  a  ^tem  of  worldngmen's  statistics  and  which  beg^ 
the  collection  of  these  statistics.  Already  in  the  model  statutes  of  the  German  trade  nokas 
in  October,  1868,  the  introduction  and  continuance  of  thecoUectm  ^  woriui^meo's  statirtics 
was  proposed  and  agreed  to.  The  novelty  of  the  undertakii^  and  the  difficnitiea  with  whkh 
the  trades  unions  had  to  contend  at  first  permitted  these  ideas  to  be  reidiacdonly  in  indhidnal 
cases.  Since  1880,  however,  the  oqnanization  of  German  trade  unions  has  been  pnhUihiqg 
statistics  based  upon  information  received  from  the  workin|^en  themselves. 

Repeatedly,  from  official  quarters  also,  reference  has  been  made  to  the  inportaace  of  tMs 
publication,  and  at  the  present  moment,  when  the  obtaining  of  workingmen's  tftitrir^  for 
the  entire  Empire  b  being  planned  by  the  officials,  the  efibrts  of  the  leaden  of  tl»e  tvades 
unions,  who  in  1868,  f.  «.,  twenty-four  years  ago,  recognized  the  necessity  of  sn^  woridag^ 
men's  statistics  and  twelve  years  ago  began  to  collect  the  same,  deserve  q>ecial  recqgnitioa 
and  respect.  Up  to  1886  the  tables  appeared  at  first  quarterly,  i^erwards  semiaaav^y.  la 
the  year  1 887  an  extension  of  the  plan  was  attempted,  namely,  the  collection  of  statistics  in 
regard  to  expenses,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  conditions  of  labor  and  receipts.  But  as  the 
information  was  difficult  of  obtainment,  and  as  that  received  was  mostly  undear,  the  central 
aath<mties  decided  not  to  compile  and  publish  the  material,  and  gave  the  other  figwcs  iar  die 
entire  year  1887,  chiefly  00  the  strength  of  earlier  inibrmatioo. 

The  partial  failure  of  the  year  1887  seemed  for  a  time  to  have  frightened  tke  eeatral 
council  or  the  trades  unions  from  trying  to  collect  these  statistics;  at  any  me,  for  the  year» 
1888, 1889,  and  1890  these  figures  were  not  published.  A  few  days  ago,  thoogfa,  Ae  statis- 
tics for  1891  appeared,  and  we  greet  them  with  joy,  as  the  oiganizatkM  has  again  ghren  its  at- 
tention to  this  matter.  In  the  question  papers  sent  to  the  unions  the  extension  of  the  1887 
statistics  is  omitted,  and  it  is  left  to  the  unions  to  make  voluntary  statements  in  regard  to  the 
matter  of  expenses,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  wages,  labor,  and  income  oonditioos  (no  special 
questions  being  asked).  These  question  papers  have  been  filled  oat  by  924  local  unioiis;  as 
there  are  1,313  unions  in  the  organization,  it  is  seen  that  389  unions  fiuled  to  respond  lo  the  re- 
quest, which  is,  in  the  interest  of  the  matter,  to  be  regretted.  Several  local  unions  h«ve^  how- 
ever, made  separate  statements  for  the  different  professions  and  callings  rqiresenled  in  thrm, 
so  that  in  all  1,041  statements  are  given.  The  material  is  therefore  very  »»^'m-r  and 
entirely  suited  to  give  a  correct  idea  in  regard  to  the  conditions  <^  labor  and,  widk  the 
uae  of  proper  caution,  to  substantiate  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  difierenoes  existing  between 
different  professional  groups  and  between  members  of  the  same  groi^  in  different  localities. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  such  statistics  are  based  laigdy  upon  estimates  mkasik.  wk 
more  or  less  subjective,  and  that  the  various  compositions  of  the  clubs  and  tiieir  partkipaiioc 
in  the  preparation  of  the  statistics  play  a  great  rdle.  Thus  it  b  stated  in  expkmatioD  of  the 
high  income  figures  of  merchants  "  that  only  the  better  salaried  members  filled  oat  the  Ibimu 
las  for  the  statbtics,  the  smaller  paid — the  great  majority— firom  fidse  pride,  havii^  left  the 
question  papers  unanswered."  The  chief  effect  is  the  tendency  to  reduce  wages.  Nev«itiie 
less,  the  national  economist  and  social  politician,  not  less  than  the  employer  and  employ^, 
can  learn  much  from  these  statistics,  especially  from  the  voluntary  statements  in  regard  to  ex- 
penses, concerning  which  we  give  below  a  condensed  statement,  the  presentation  of  the  natter 
in  tabular  form  being  impossible. 

The  wage  conditions,  of  which  the  statistics  principally  treat,  are  very  difiereaL  Tke 
highest  weekly  wages  received  by  workingmen  in  the  most  extensively  represented  group- 
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flMdune-bnflden  and  metal-workers  (306  unions) — ^was  45  marks  in  Kdnigshtltte;  tbe  low- 
est wai  in  Sprottan — 6  marks.  In  one  Silesian  town,  therefore,  a  machine-builder  eams 
teren  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  in  one  of  the  others,  But  these  are  only  the  wa^ 
extrcmesy  for  Sprottan  gives  the  wages  as  6  to  15  marks  and  KOnigshOtte  as  15  to  45  marks. 
Yet  the  highest  wmges  fai  the  oae  place  eoire^K»di  exactly  with  &e  kwcsl  in  the  other.  In 
piecework  the  wages  of  a  machine-builder  in  MtUheim,  on  the  Ruhr,  go  as  high  as  4&  marks. 
No  other  trade  gives  nearly  so  high  wages.  The  joiners  rise  in  average  weekly  earnings  to 
54  marks  in  Barteben,  the  miners  and  foundry  employ^  to  30  marks  in  Gelsenkirchen,  the 
Imilders  to  t6  maiks  in  ^itsdam.  Most  trade  groiq»  have  a  maximimi  airerage  of  24  mark*— 
looai  waAxn  Jtp  to  19.5  marks  and  c^iar-makefs  18  marks.  Piecewcric  wages  go  as  high  as 
36  BMiks  with  slooe  masons  and  only  30  marks  with  loom-woikeis.  The  weekly  wages  are 
lowest  with  loom^warkets  in  Waldenburg,  where  they  amount  to  4  to  8  marks.  That  best 
looB-workers  can  earn  only  8  marks  per  week  C(m6rms  the  sad  statements  published  in  re- 
gard to  need  in  the  Sflesian  weaving  districts.  In  Kirchenlamitz,  in  Bavaria,  the  loom- work- 
en  in  weekly  wages,  as  well  as  m  piece  wages,  earn  only  6  marks.  Of  the  shoemakers  and 
taflon  IHde  can  be  satid;  they  usually  receive  free  board  and  lodging.  As  wages  the  tailors 
in  Waldmicfaaelbach,  in  Hesse,  received,  in  addition  to  board,  etc.,  only  s  marks  per  week; 
carpenters  in  Allenstein,  Bast  Russia,  onfy  2.25  marki. 

Modi  less  than  for  worlunen  are  the  wages  of  grown  working  women.  The  m^ylmnm 
weekly  wages  of  females  is  18  marks  for  quitters;  then  comes  16  marks  in  the  graphic  em- 
ployments in  Gera  and  15  marks  for  the  female  madune-bufldersin  Dwsburg  and  Hamburg. 
The  minimum  weekly  wages  for  females  in  most  employments  is  3  marks — the  female  machine- 
builders  in  Dillken  and  the  seamstresses  in  Stralsund  2  marks,  and  the  pottery-working 
wonaen  in  Waldenburg  X  mark.  It  seems  to  us  utterly  beyond  belief  that  a  woman  or  girl 
must  work  a  whole  week  for  i  mark.  Concerning  the  income  and  expense  conditions  of  the 
potlen  in  Waldenburg  the  voluntary  statements  show :  <<  A  potter  with  a  family  of  six  heads 
eamSy  on  the  average,  15  marks  per  week.  Of  this  he  requires  for  the  absolute  necessities  of 
file  12  marks  (1.71  marks  per  diem);  rent,  1.73  marks;  tax,  30  pfennigs;  fire,  75  pfennigs. 
So  every  week  there  remains  over  22  pfennigs  (5  cents)  for  his  other  requirements,  such  as 
clothing,  pleasure,  etc.  Either,  therefore,  the  wife  must  also  work,  or,  if  this  b  not  possible, 
she  must  obtain  bad  food."    Thu  very  sad  picture  here  unrolled  requires  no  further  com- 


The  wi^  rates  of  yooi^  workmen  can  be  considered  here  only  as  far  as  the  mnytmnm 
is  ooocemed.  The  highest  wages  is  reached  by  plasterers  in  Vamhald,  in  Baden,  with  16.8 
marks,  by  quilters  in  Berlin,  and  machine-buHders  in  different  places,  with  15  marlcs;  while 
the  tailors  in  Berlin  and  Hotzenbach  receive  at  the  highest  6  marks. 

Worthy  of  notice  are  the  statements  in  regard  to  the  change  of  wages.  Every  local  union 
was  asked  if  wages  were  rising,  falling,  or  at  a  standstill.  Only  8  unions  answered  that 
there  was  an  increase,  230  chronicled  a  decrease,  and  641  reported  no  change.  The  percent- 
age of  mdons  reporting  a  fall  of  wages  is  greatest  among  the  miners  (70  per  cent),  then 
among  the  loom-workers  (44  per  cent),  the  carpenters  and  builders  (33  per  cent),  the  graphic 
employment  (27  per  cent),  and  the  machine-builders  (25  per  cent).  Of  the  dgar-makers 
and  stone  masons  12.5  and  ix  per  cent,  respectively,  reported  falling  wages.  By  the  6  local 
anions  of  ship  caipenters  wages  were  quoted  as  at  a  standstill.  Exact  figures  in  regard  to 
die  rise  or  ftiH  of  wages  can  not  be  given,  as,  as  has  been  said,  the  figures  for  the  three  pre- 
ceding years  are  lacking.  If  these  statistics,  as  we  hope,  are  now  to  epptar  regularly  agafai, 
die  fkrture  anmud  reports  will  supply  valuable  material  on  this  point,  and  the  importance  of 
sodi  material  increases  from  year  to  year.  The  officfad  workingmen*s  statistics  will  depend 
I  opoo  these  printe  statliBtici  and  will  utilize  the  good  and  bad  experiences  of  the  same. 
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SPLIT-WOOD  INDUSTRY. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL^RNERAL  EDWARDS,  OF  3RRUN. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  letter,  together  with  a  translation  thereof^ 
from  Julius  Fleischmann,  esq.,  of  Sonneberg,  in  which  he  expresses  a  wish 
to  develop  the  split-wood  industry  in  the  United  States.  If  Mr.  Fletsch- 
mann's  letter  could  be  published  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reach  those  interested 
in  the  stave  trade  in  the  United  States  and  at  whose  instance  the  stave-trade 
circular  was  prepared,  it  might  lead  to  practical  results  of  great  benefit  to 
our  split-wood  interests,  especiallj  the  stave  branch  thereof. 

W.  H.  EDWARDS, 

Consul- GtturoL 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

BerHn,  Decetmber  6,  i8p2. 


ME.  FLnSCHlCANN  TO  CONSUL-GENERAL  EDWARDS. 
(Indosure  in  Consol-Geaeial  Edwmrds's  repoct.— Translatioo.] 

Berlin,  N<foewiher  j/,  iRqm, 

It  is  known  to  me  that  the  United  States  haTe  for  jears  been  giving  the  greatest  attcntioo 
to  the  Austro- Hungarian-Slavonian  wood  indostiy,  especially  to  sj^t-wood  aitides — staves 
and  floor  materials.' 

The  split-wood  industry  b  one  of  the  most  important  and  profitable  of  all  the  indostrics 
of  Austria-Hungaryy  as  heretofore  that  country  has  had  the  monopdy  in  this  indnstiy. 
Undoubtedly,  the  American  Government  knows  this  well  enough  to  understand  the  advan- 
tage which  would  accrue  from  the  introduction  of  such  an  industry  into  the  United  States. 

The  forest  wealth  of  the  United  States  would  then  for  the  first  time  have  a  practical  value, 
and  a  very  considerable  number  of  American  woriunen  would  find  paying  emplo]rmenL  What 
has  so  far  been  done  in  this  matter  by  Americans  is  in  every  way  insufficient  and  defective. 
The  only  way  for  the  United  States  to  capture  the  world's  market  b  to  adopt  the  Slavosuan 
system. 

If  I  can  secure  the  necessary  encouragement,  I  am  willing  to  introduce  this  indostiy  into 
the  United  States.  I  can  supply  laborers  trained  in  the  industry.  If  the  matter  is  fitvcnUy 
considered,  the  following  concessions  would  have  to  be  made  to  me  in  advance: 

(1)  For  my  information  I  beg  for  a  report  on  the  oak  forests  in  the  entire  United  States. 

(2)  I  beg  to  be  supplied  with  the  names  of  suitable  persons  who  can  take  in  hand  as  con- 
tractors the  production  and  to  be  put  in  connection  with  these  persons  or  with  great  '^r^^"^ 

(3)  I  ^E  ^<>  ^  permitted  to  at  once  bring  from  50  to  too  well-schooled  laboreiSy  with 
their  families,  from  Slavonia  to  the  United  States  as  an  instructing  force. 

As  America  preeminently  favors  the  introduction  of  new  industries,  I  beg  70a  not  to  aDov 
my  proposal  to  go  unconsidered,  but  to  recommend  it  in  the  proper  quarter. 

I  will  go  at  the  beginning  of  December  to  America,  and  all  commnnicatioiit  can  be  ad- 
dressed to  me  in  care  of  the  imperial  German  consul-general  in  New  York,  Mr.  August  FiegeL 
Most  respectfully, 

JULIUS  FLEISCHMANN, 
Reference:  Sonmberg^  Gtrmmmjf. 

Privy  Councilor  ObschklhXuser, 

Member  of  Parliament  from  Dessau^  Hotel  Bristol^  BerHm* 
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MINES  OF  SIERRA  MOJADA. 

MEPORT  BY  CONSUL  FECHST,  OF  PIBDRAS  NEGRAS. 

The  mining  district  of  Sierra  Mojada  is  the  largest  silver-lead  (carbon- 
ates) ore  producing  camp  in  the  world,  with  the  probable  exception  of  the 
Leadville  region  of  Colorado.  It  is  preeminently  the  "lead  camp"  of 
Mexico,  and  a  very  large  percentage  of  its  tonnage  output  is  exported  to  the 
United  States  as  raw  ores  for  treatment. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  SITUATION. 

The  town  or  mining  camp  of  Sierra  Mojada  is  situated  in  the  State  of 
Coahuila,  in  27^  24'  north  latitude  and  26°  40'  longitude  west  of  Washing- 
ton and  103^  43'  west  of  Greenwich,  and  is  the  present  terminus  of  the  Mexi- 
can Northern  Railroad. 

The  camp  lies  about  67  miles  in  an  air  line  northeast  of  Escalon  station, 
on  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad;  but  by  the  line  of  the  Mexican  Northern 
Railroad,  which  makes  a  detour  to  turn  the  mountain  range,  it  is  125  kilo- 
meters, or  78  miles.  The  Mexican  International  Railway  (Huntington 
S3rstem)  has  commenced  construction  upon  aline  from  Monclova,  on  the  main 
line,  to  Sierra  Mojada.  This  line  will  have  a  total  length  of  155  miles,  and 
will  be  rapidly  pushed  forward  to  completion.  The  Monterey  and  Mexican 
Gulf  road  will  also  construct  a  line  to  Sierra  Mojada  from  Treviflo  station, 
the  junction  of  the  Mexican  International  Railroad  and  the  Monterey  and 
Mexican  Gulf.  The  British  Mexican  Railroad  has  completed  the  grading 
of  the  first  30  miles  of  a  new  line  which  is  to  run  from  Jimenez,  on  the 
Mexican  Central  Railroad,  to  Sierra  Mojada,  and  the  rails  for  the  entire  line 
are  purchased.  Within  a  year  there  will  certainly  be  two,  and  probably 
four,  railroads  entering  Sierra  Mojada  and  forming  parts  of  the  great  trunk 
systems  of  Mexico,  thus  insuring  most  ample  transportation  facilities  for 
the  large  daily  ore  output  of  the  camp. 

The  nearest  towns  are  Jimenez,  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  about  120 
miles  west;  and  Cuatro  Cienegas,  in  the  State  of  Coahuila,  no  miles  east- 
ward. Between  these  points,  east  and  west  of  Sierra  Mojada  and  the  Rio 
Grande  River  on  the  north  and  the  fertile  lands  of  the  Laguna  region,  120 
miles  south,  the  country  is  a  vast  desert,  almost  uninhabited  and  but  little 
known.     The  vast  region  is  destitute  of  water,  save  at  isolated  points. 

HISTORY. 

The  history  of  Sierra  Mojada  must  necessarily  be  brief,  as  the  first  set- 
tlement was  made  less  than  fifteen  years  ago,  and  there  is  an  absence  of  the 
startling  incidents  characterizing  the  early  history  of  mining  camps  in  the 
United  States. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  section  of  country  now  comprising  the  mining 
district  of  Sierra  Mojada  was  known  only  to  the  smugglers  who  sought  the 
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remote  solitudes  of  these  mountains  for  the  protection  of  their  traffic  Dur- 
ing the  pursuit  of  a  band  of  these  smugglers  in  the  year  1878  by  customs 
guards  the  discovery  of  sibper-bearing  ore  was  fludt  by  Nestor  Ariola,  a 
member  of  the  pursuing  party.  The  first  "find"  was  made  upon  a  hill 
called  ''  La  Blanca,"  which  forms  a  buttress  to  the  Sierra  Mojada  at  the  pcnnt 
of  its  highest  elevation. 

This  first  discovery  proved  to  be  a  small  chamber,  or  pocket,  and  was 
soon  exhausted.  All  of  the  present  prominent  and  paying  properties  are 
located  within  a  mile  of  this  first  "discovery"  of  the  camp. 

Owing  to  the  low  grade  of  the  ore,  the  scarcity  of  water,  and  the  tedious 
and  expensive  methods  of  extracting  the  silver  by  the  "homos,"  or 
"adobe"  fiimace,  there  was  little  activity  in  mining  until  about  the  year 
1886,  when  the  Mexican  Ore  Company  (an  American  organizadon  with 
headquarters  of  company  at  £1  Paso,  Texas),  commenced  to  export  the  ore 
to  the  United  States.  Since  the  first  shipment  there  has  been  a  steady  in- 
crease to  the  present  time,  when  the  daily  shipments  aggregate  500  toes,  of 
which  about  one-half  is  exported  to  the  United  States  for  reduction  treat- 
ment and  the  balance  is  shipped  to  the  smelters  at  Monterey  and  San  Lu«b 
Potosi. 

The  method  of  transportation  prior  to  July,  1891,  when  the  Mexican 
Northern  Railroad  was  completed,  was  by  mule  teams,  and  for  some  jreais 
previous  to  the  advent  of  the  railroad  there  were  from  8,000  to  10,000  muks 
engaged  in  this  traffic.  Now  this  number  has  been  cut  down  to  some  500 
employed  in  hauling  the  Ore  from  the  mines  to  the  railway.  This  latter 
number  will  be  still  more  reduced  as  soon  as  the  railway  shall  be  completed 
directly  to  the  mine  dumps. 

There  are  three  mining  zones  in  the  municipality  of  Sierra  Mojada^  eai- 
bracing  63,000  square  meters  and  covering  all  the  valuable  territory  now 
known  in  the  district  The  first  concession  for  a  mining  zone  was  granted 
in  the  year  1888,  the  second  in  1890,  and  the  third  in  1891.  The  granting 
of  these  mining  zones  has  been  a  serious  drawback  and  has  retarded  the 
rapid  development  of  the  camp.  The  private  and  individual  prospector  is 
debarred  from  prospecting  or  locating  a  miniug  claim  within  the  conceded 
xones.  Hence  all  claims  have  to  be  secured  by  purchase  or  lease  from  tiv 
concessionaires. 

There  are  some  thirty  mines  known  to  exist  in  the  district,  but  only 
eleven  are  producing  ores  at  the  present  writing.  The  output  of  the  camp 
from  the  beginning  up  to  October  i,  1892,  approximates  500,000  short  tons 
and  85,000  tons  of  silver-lead  bullion,  the  product  of  the  Esmeralda  Smelt- 
ing Company,  the  only  smelter  located  at  Sierra  Mojada. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  municipality  of  Sierra  Mojada  number  i^oot 
8,000.  Of  this  number  the  laborers  engaged  in  mining  and  the  industrict 
consequent  thereto  aggregate  about  40  per  cent.  With  the  excepticm  of  the 
immediate  center  of  the  town,  the  Esmeralda  hacienda,  the  offices  of  mining 
companies^  and  railroad  buildu^s^  the  town  presents  aveiy  wretched  a^ 
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peaiaaoCy  yAdch  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  older  mining  towns  of  Mexico, 
snch  as  San  Luis  Potosi,  Zacatecas,  Pachuca,  etc.  The  abodes  of  the  poorer 
classes,  about  80  per  cent  of  the  entire  population,  are  mere  hovels  built  of 
brushy  old  ore  sacks,  and  all  refuse  material  that  may  be  acquired  for  nothing 
and  made  into  a  rude  shelter.  Many  live  in  dugouts,  or  caves,  dug  in  the 
aides  of  the  many  amyos,  or  dry  credcs.  Improvement  in  the  manner  of 
liTing  among  this  class  is  very  slow. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  general  conformation  of  the  district  is  very  simple.  A  valley  com- 
naencing  at  the  ^'Puerte  de  Oro ''  (Golden  Gate),  13  miles  east  of  the  town 
of  Sierra  Mojada,  runs  nearly  due  west,  with  an  average  width  of  about  a 
miles,  and  terminates  about  8  miles  west  of  Sierra  Mojada  camp  in  a  cul-de- 
sac  The  narrowest  portion  of  the  valley  lies  west  of  the  town.  This  valley 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Sierra  Planchada  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Sierra  Mojada  range.  Upon  the  northesn  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Mojada  all  of 
the  mineral  deposits  so  far  discovered  in  the  district  are  located.  The  lowest 
point  of  the  valley  (at  the  town)  has  an  altitude  of  4,825  feet  above  sea  level. 
The  mountain  peaks,  which  are  highest  over  the  slopes  where  the  largest 
mineral  deposits  have  been  found,  attain  an  altitude  of  2,500  feet  above 
the  valley,  or  7,325  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  mountains  farming  the  Sierra  Mojada  range 
proper  is  very  striking — along  the  summit  a  boldly  scarped  precipice  of  a 
general  dull-gray  color  alternating  with  yellowish  patches  of  color,  where 
fresh  surfaces  have  become  exposed  by  recent  falls  of  rock.  This  precipice, 
or  escarpment,  carries  about  one-third  of  the  total  height  of  the  mountain 
above  the  valley,  and  is  consequently  about  800  feet  in  sheer  height. 

The  fiice  of  the  escarpment  exhibits  many  prismatic  columnar  forms,  a 
striking  peculiarity  of  the  limestone  rocks  of  this  region.  Below  the  escarp- 
ment the  hills  are  rounded  into  a  series  of  deep  alcoves  and  projecting  but- 
tresses, and  are  covered  with  a  sparse  vegetation.  East  and  west  of  the 
highest  portion  of  the  range,  which  is  about  3  miles  long,  the  mountains  are 
much  lower,  the  rounded  hills  extend  to  the  summits,  and  the  sharp  lines 
of  the  escarpment  have  disappeared. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Sierra  Planchada  exhibits  the  same  charac- 
teristics as  that  part  of  the  Sierra  Mojada  last  described. 

GEOlXKPt. 

The  prevailing  rock  formation  of  the  Sierra  Mojada  can  be  observed  all 
over  the  eastern  part  of  northern  Mexico,  mainly  a  magnesian  limestone  of 
considerable  thickness  (about  2,000  feet),  including  some  beds  of  calcareous 
sandstone  and  one  horizon  (near  the  bottom  of  the  series)  of  calcareous 
conglomerate.  Since  this  rock  has  been  partially  metamorphosed,  to  the 
almost  entire  extinction  of  fossils,  its  exact  geologic  age  must  be  to  some 
extent  a  matter  of  speculation.    The  fossils  that  have  been  found  have  been 
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classified  by  Mexican  paleontologists  as  cretaceous,  and  they  hare  therefore 
assigned  this  formation  to  the  Cretaceous  period. 

ORE   DEPOSITS. 

The  ore  deposits  of  Sierra  Mojada  are  of  a  kind  not  often  encoimteTed 
in  Mexico.  As  they  are  very  different  from  the  usual  well-defined  fissure 
veins  to  which  Mexican  mining  experts  and  geologists  are  accustomedi  they 
occasioned,  at  the  time  of  their  discovery,  considerable  difference  of  opinioD 
as  to  the  future  value  of  the  district. 

About  one-third  of  the  way  up  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Mojada  are  sev- 
eral bodies  of  altered  and  decomposed  lime  rock  impregnated  with  ferrugi- 
nous matter  and  containing  silver  and  lead  bearing  minerals  disseminated 
in  great  quantities  through  this  mass  or  collected  together  in  chambers  or 
chimneys  as  segregations  from  the  impregnated  deposits.  These  deposits 
extend  at  about  the  same  altitude  all  along  the  north  flank  of  the  Sierra 
Mojada  for  a  distance  of  about  4  miles,  everywhere  more  or  less  metallifer- 
ous, and  everywhere  presenting  the  same  dominant  characteristics  of  com- 
position, with,  however,  some  variations  of  strike  and  dip.  These  bodies 
of  mineral  are  much  softer  and  more  friable  than  the  inclosing  rocks,  aiki 
hence  have  been  eaten  away  more  by  erodon.  The  country  rock  has  thus 
often  been  left  projecting  above  and  below;  that  below  is  deeply  iron  stained 
in  many  places,  and  hence  the  ore  deposits  present  a  distinct  outcrop 
throughout  their  length, 

MINERALOGY. 

The  minerals  found  in  these  deposits  are  not  numerous  or  varied.  Silver 
occurs  native  and  as  chloride,  bromide^  and  sulphide,  all  in  small  and  rare 
specimens,  not  to  mention  its  combinations  with  lead.  Copper  is  found  as 
carbonate  (azurite)  and  very  little  pyrite.  Lead  occurs  as  carbonate,  sul- 
phate, and  sulphide.  Sulphur  is  found  native  in  quite  large  masses  and  is 
generally  amorphous. 

In  the  early  discoveries  it  was  the  prevailing  opinion  that  there  was  no 
true  vein,  as  only  slight  traces  of  regularity  of  formation  were  noticed,  and 
these  traces  were  classified  as  mere  attempts  at  parallelism.  Later  discove- 
ries have  proven  that  there  are  two  distinct  and  fairly  well-defined  veins. 
The  copper  found  in  this  district  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  a  distinct 
vein,  having  a  dip  of  about  45°  to  the  north,  and  carrying,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  known  deposits,  ores  running  from  60  to  200  ounces  of  silver  per 
ton,  the  grade  becoming  lower  to  the  eastern  part.  In  the  anticlinal  con- 
tact dipping  to  the  southeast  the  iron  ore  is  lemnite  with  p3rrolusite  and 
psilomelane  without  copper  ores  and  with  lead  carbonates  carrying  from  18 
to  40  ounces  of  silver  and  from  20  to  50  per  cent  of  lead  per  ton.  Especially 
is  this  true  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  deposit;  but  in  the  western  portion 
the  lead  decreases  to  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  while  the  amount  of  silver  in- 
creases slightly.  In  the  western  portion  of  the  known  ore  deposits  the  veins 
heretofore  spoken  of  are  more  distinctly  defined  than  in  the  eastern ;  bat  in 
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all  of  the  properties  which  are  extensively  worked  the  regularity  of  the  de- 
posit is  such  as  to  warrant  the  statement  that  two  distinct  veins  exist  through- 
out the  known  mineral  zone,  and  their  point  of  contact  or  apex  is  that  por- 
tion generally  lying  nearest  to  the  surface. 

The  metalliferous  deposits  are  found  with  a  covering  or  envelope  of  fer- 
ruginous clay  and  disintegrated,  iron-stained  limestone,  sometimes  impreg- 
nated with  copper  or  lead. 

This  mineral  belt  has  been  explored  for  about  3  miles  from  west  to  east. 
The  developments  in  the  Fronteriza  shaft,  about  half  a  mile  east  of  the  last 
discovery,  will  throw  some  light  on  the  eastern  limit  or  boundary  of  the 
ore  deposits.  There  is  also  some  development  work  in  progress  in  the  west- 
em  portion  of  the  district,  the  results  of  which  will  be  awaited  with  much 
interest. 

It  is  the  prevailing  and  concurrent  opinion  of  all  mining  experts  who  have 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  characteristics  of  the  district  that  the  limits  of 
the  mineral  belt  will  be  extended  beyond  the  present  known  lines. 

WORKING  THE  MINES. 

The  deposits  are,  as  a  whole,  as  might  be  anticipated,  quite  soft  and  in 
many  cases  even  loose.  The  lead  carbonates  are  "sand,"  solid  and  massive. 
The  latter  layers  are  the  most  compact  of  all,  but  it  is  seldom  necessary 
to  use  powder  to  extract  the  mineral. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  camp  no  mechanical  appliances  of  any  kind 
were  employed  except  picks  and  crowbars.  The  ore,  tumbled  down  in  the 
working  faces  by  bars  or  picks,  was  filled  with  bare  hands  or  perhaps  a  horn 
spoon  into  leather  or  hide  sacks  and  carried  to  the  surface  upon  men's  backs. 
In  this  very  slow,  laborious,  and  essentially  primitive  way  many  thousand 
tons  of  ore  were  mined.  In  the  underground  workings  but  little  effort  was 
made  at  regularity;  the  workings  simply  followed  the  richest  streaks  of  the 
deposit,  leaving  irregular  pillars  surrounded  by  torturous  passages  that  now 
and  again  opened  into  large  chambers.  Descents  from  one  level  to  another 
were  made  by  notched  poles  or  inclined  planes  with  rude  steps  cut  from  the 
more  massive  portions  of  the  deposit  or  from  the  country  rock.  However, 
with  the  advent  of  American  companies  all  this  has  changed,  and  the  mines 
are  now  worked  after  the  most  approved  methods  with  the  latest  improved 
machinery. 

I  believe  no  mine  has  reached  a  greater  depth  than  550  feet,  but  the 
lateral  workings  of  the  San  Salvador  and  Esmeralda  mines  are  considerable. 
The  San  Salvador  is  the  largest  producer,  having  an  ore  body  about  140  feet 
wide  and  lateral  extent  not  known.  The  output  of  this  mine  is  about  400 
tons  daily.  Then  follow,  in  the  order  of  their  tonnage  output,  Encantada, 
Esmeralda,  San  Jos^,  Vita  Rica,  La  Fortuna,  Volcan,  and  several  smaller 
mines  in  process  of  development  and  with  a  nominal  output. 

The  average  cost  of  mining  and  placing  a  ton  of  ore  aboard  the  cars  is 
about  15.80  in  Mexican  silver. 
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The  work  of  mining  is  done  by  contract,  the  miners  earning  from  75 
cents  to  1 1,  as  per  day  in  Mexican  silver,  or,  at  the  present  rale  of  exchange, 
48  to  80  cents  per  day  in  United  States  currency.  These  wages  arc  con- 
sidered very  good  for  native  Mexican  miners. 

The  timbermen  are  mostly  American  or  Cornish  and  receive  from  ^3.50 
to  $4  in  United  States  currency  per  day. 

WATER  SIIIVLY. 

During  the  early  exploitation  of  this  camp  the  want  of  water  was  most 
severely  felt,  and  during  the  prevalence  of  the  long  droughts  the  people 
were  forced  to  seek  other  localities  and  temporarily  abandon  the  camp.  The 
serious  drawback  on  continuous  work  has  been  partly  overcome  by  the  con- 
struction of  large  reservoirs  to  catch  and  store  the  rain£all  which,  in  this 
section,  is  abundant  generally  in  May,  June,  and  July  and  occasionallj  in 
February.  The  water  thus  secured  is  usually  sufficient,  with  economy,  iot 
for  present  needs.  In  cases  of  very  prolonged  droughts  the  railroads  can 
now  be  relied  upon  to  haul  water  to  camp. 

At  the  old  pueblo  of  Sierra  Mojada  a  small  supply  of  water  for  domestic 
purposes  can  be  had  by  sinking  wells  to  a  depth  of  from  30  to  60  feet. 
With  the  exception  of  these  wells  of  limited  capacity,  no  water  has  been 
found  in  the  valley,  and  no  determined  effort  has,  I  believe,  been  made  to 
secure  any ;  and  hence  the  problem  of  water  supply  sufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  large  mining  center  has  jret  to  be  solved  either  by  artesian  wells 
or  a  more  complete  and  extensive  system  of  reservoirs. 

The  prevailing  natural  conditions  for  health  are  good.  Lead-poisoning^ 
among  the  miners  is  frequent^  and  in  the  winter  months  some  pneumonia 
occurs. 

PERMANENCY  OF  DISTRICT. 

The  great  deposits  of  lead  carbonates  that  have  made  this  camp  so  &mons 
are  now  sufficiently  developed  that  conclusions  as  to  the  permanency  of  this 
district  can  be  drawn  from  actual  conditions  of  development  work.  The 
ore  reserves  now  in  sight  are  sufficient  to  insure  a  steady  production  for  the 
next  ten  years,  if  not  for  a  longer  period.  The  possibilities  of  the  extension 
of  the  eastern  and  western  limits  of  the  mineral-bearing  zone  are  great  and 
may  become  a  chief  factor  in  the  future  of  this  camp.  The  question  of  the 
continuance  of  the  deposits  as  depth  is  attained  is  still  open.  The  deepest 
workings  have  reached  about  500  feet  below  the  surface.  As  a  rule,  at  this 
depth  massive  iron  ore  replaces  the  limestone  foot  wall  and  the  ore  is  of 
lower  grade  or  ceases  entirely.  Many  intelligent  miners  conversant  with 
the  geologic  and  mineralogic  features  of  the  district  believe  that  when  this 
iron  bottom  is  pierced  a  second  contact  will  be  found  more  valuable  than  the 
first.  It  is  also  recognized  as  possible  that  the  ores  at  the  second  contact 
will  be  refractory  and  will  replace  the  valuable  product  that  has  made  Siena 
Mojada  ores  so  well  known  to  metallurgists. 
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Aji  average  analysis  of  lead  ores  of  this  camp  \n\\  show  about  as  follows : 
Lead*  30  per  cent;  silver,  35  ounces;  iron,  15  per  cent;  silica,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  per  cent ;  and  balance  lime  rock. 

Prior  to  the  present  United  States  tariff  the  output  of  the  entire  district 
was  exported  to  the  United  States,  save  the  relatively  small  tonnage  smelted 
directly  at  the  camp  by  the  Esmeralda  furnace,  the  only  one  in  camp.  Under 
the  former  tariff  Sierra  Mojada  export  ores  entered  the  United  States  free 
of  duty,  as  the  silver  component  exceeded  in  value  the  lead  component;. 
Under  our  present  tariff  silver-lead  ores  pay  a  duty  of  ij4  cents  per  pound 
upon  the  weight  of  the  lead  component,  provided  the  value  of  the  silver  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  lead ;  otherwise  the  duty  is  levied  on  gross  tonnage  at  I30 
per  ton.  In  consequence  of  this  change  of  tariff,  all  ores  exported  from 
Mexico  to  the  United  States  are  either  dry  ores  (silver)  or  silver-lead  ores  in 
which  the  value  of  silver  exceeds  that  of  the  lead.  Upon  this  last  class  the 
average  duty  (upon  an  average  of  30  per  cent  of  lead  to  the  ton,  or  600 
pounds)  is  $g  per  ton.  The  effect  of  the  change  in  the  tariff  on  Mexican 
ores  has  been  to  shut  out  ores  high  in  lead  and  low  in  silver  and  to  cause 
export  shipments  to  be  graded  to  a  higher  silver  avenge  pa^  ton.  This  re- 
salts  in  a  decreased  tonnage  exported  to  the  United  States,  but  at  the  same 
time  in  an  increased  value  of  ore  imported  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Sierra  Mojada  district  will  export  to  the  United 
States  during  the  present  fiscal  year  (July  i,  1892,  to  June  30,  1893)  '^P" 
wards  of  70,000  tons  of  ore,  upon  which  duties  will  approximate  1630,000. 

EUGENE  O.  FECHET, 

Consul 

VvnKD  Statbs  Consulate, 

PUdras  Negras,  October  24  ^  i8g3. 


BRAZILIAN  SUGAR  CROP. 

REPORT  MV  CONSUL  STEVENS,  OF  PERNAMBUCO, 

As  the  reciprocity  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil  is  not 
a  matter  of  political,  but  one  of  supreme  commercial,  importance,  and  as 
the  sugar-production  of  this  State  and  consular  district  bears  upon  this  ques- 
tMn  and  is  one  of  general  interest,  I  deem  it  but  proper  that  I  should,  at 
the  earliest  moment  practicable,  convey  to  the  Department  the  carefully  esti- 
mated production  of  this  home  necessity  for  the  incoming  season  i892-'93. 
On  account  of  the  excessive  and  long- continued  rains,  its  gathering  and 
preparation  for  market  is  much  delayed ;  still,  enough  is  known,  as  some 
grinding  has  already  commenced,  to  make  a  pretty  close  approximation  of 
the  season's  production. 

I  append  herewith  the  quantity  of  sugar  produced  in  this  State  and  the 
State  of  Alagoas  for  three  years,  and  the  amount  exported  during  the  same 
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years.    I  regret  that  the  statistics  from  Rio  Grande  do  Norte  and  Ceara  have 
not  yet  come  to  hand« 


TabUsk4m 

nngtkgprpdti 

\aUm  mmd  exports  of  tht  Siaie  of  Pcmambuco. 

Y«r. 

iTOdllC- 

tioo. 

Expoctsto— 

HOM 

t 

UoittKl 

Sutes. 

Odier 

cooatrks. 

tiOB. 

i88o-'oo>... 

T0ms, 
no,s6o 

135.945 

Ttms, 
«3.747 

38.876 

3.44» 
«S.4o» 
'3.059 

Ttm. 
^,073 

1801— 'o«._.. 



9«.«i5 
84,010 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  United  States  imported 
from  this  State  i5)4,  40,  and  38  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  total  produc- 
tion, and  80,  75,  and  75  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  total  exports. 

TM€  sAommg  the  prodnctiom  ^nd  exports  of  Hu  StaU  of  Almgom* 


Y«r. 

Prodac- 
don. 

Exports  to— 

Home 

United 
States. 

Other 
countries. 

tion. 

«8«9->.- - 

i890-'9t.- «. — ~ 

«89«-'9« -^ •« 

Thu. 
90,647 
40,350 
35, "S; 

Toms. 

8.03. 
•5,000 
•4,737 

Toms. 

Tom. 

4*456 

6,094 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  United  States  imported,  respec- 
tively, 26,  62,  and  70  per  cent  of  the  total  production. 

The  closely  estimated  crop  of  the  current  year  for  the  State  of  Pemam- 
buco  is  from  164,000  to  185,000  tons;  for  Maceio,  45,000  tons;  for  Natal, 
9,000  tons.  In  regard  to  Ceara,  the  entire  product  will  be  for  home  con- 
sumption. 

Thus,  judging  the  future  by  the  past,  the  product  of  sugar  from  this 
State  and  adjoining  consular  districts  will  be  about  225,000  tons. 

I  have  received  the  following  statement  from  Mr.  R.  H.  ConoUy,  senior 
partner  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  R.  H.  Conolly  &  Co.,  CMie  of  the  most  reli- 
able merchants  in  this  place,  and  from  whom  I  have  on  several  occasions 
received  valuable  information  : 

The  planting  for  the  crop  of  1893-94  is  the  largest  on  record,  and  if  the  seasons  tre 
only  regular  the  crop  b  expected  to  be  firom  320,000  to  250,000  tons  in  the  State  of  PeroiiB- 
baco. 

There  has  been  competition  among  purchasers  of  the  products  of  this 
State. 

Recently  a  combination  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  body  pohtic  in 
the  nature  of  a  '*  trust ; "  hence  there  is  only  about'one  buyer  in  tbe  United 
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States  for  the  sugar  products  of  this  country  at  the  present  time,  when  here* 
tofore  there  were  several.  I  only  hope,  as  every  good  citizen  does,  that 
the  object  of  this  amalgamated  interest  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer. 

EDWIN  STEVENS, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

PemambucOf  September  20,  i8p2. 


INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  IN   ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  HOWARD,  OF  CARDIFF. 

The  industrial  outlook  in  this  consular  district  is  not  encouraging.  The 
business  depression  which  began  over  a  year  ago  has  continued  not  only 
without  an  interruption,  but  with  increasing  severity.  This  remark  applies 
not  to  any  particular  class  of  business,  but  to  all  classes ;  not  to  any  partic- 
ular industry,  but  to  all  industries.  I  can  not  better  describe  the  situation 
than  by  quoting  from  the  address  of  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  m.  p.,  president  of 
the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  an- 
nual naeeting  of  the  association  recently  held  at  Newport,  in  this  consular 
district,  who  said,  as  reported  by  the  South  Wales  Daily  News : 

In  the  district  in  which  they  were  anembled  there  were  object  lessons  for  them  in  their 
mines,  inmaces,  and  docks ;  their  staple  trades  in  coal,  iron,  shipping,  and  shipbuilding  made 
Newport '  and  its  neighborhood  one  of  the  trade  pulses  of  the  country.  Their  chamber,  he 
mkderAood,  was  well  organized  and  active  in  commerce  and  conciliation;  and  they  furnished 
the  Tisitors  not  only  with  an  excellent  program,  but  with  many  resources  for  recreation. 
They  would  not,  like  Plato,  have  to  banquet  only  upon  their  thoughts.  In  the  performance 
of  their  doty  bit  predecessors  had  generally  been  able  to  congratulate  them  upon  the  state 
and  pcospects  of  trade,  and  to  fortify  their  qxnions  by  statistics  showing  its  greatness  and 
prosperity.  The  absolute  magnitude  of  our  commerce  and  our  shipping  needed  no  statistical 
le^nforqement,  but,  compared  with  tl^U  of  some  competing  nations,  the  figures  would  not  be 
so  satisfactory,  unless  in  stimulating  our  people  to  renewed  thought  and  action  to  the  reten- 
tion of  both  prosperity  and  predominance.  The  late  Lord  Derb3r's  prophesy  of  1836 — **•  the 
Coodnent  will  not  alwa3rs  permit  England  to  be  the  workshop  of  the  world  '* — had  come 
true  ;  now  they  were  all  proud  to  be  nations  of  shopkeepers,  and  commerce  had  become  the 
standard  of  national  greatness.  They  were  engaged  on  all  sides  in  industrial  rivalry,  if  not 
in  industrial  warfare ;  and  the  business  interests  of  the  country  demanded  not  only  the  sedu- 
lous care  of  merchants  and  tradesmen,  but  also  the  active  and  constant  aid  of  statesmen  and 
diplomats.  In  the  present  stale  of  business  it  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  much 
which  was  satis&ctory  or  even  cheering.  The  prosperity  of  the  past  had  given  way  to  a 
ware  of  wide  and  deep  depression.  In  the  commercial,  as  well  as  in  the  physical,  world 
tbej  met  with  more  or  less  periodic  alternations,  and  for  some  time  past  the  commercial 
world  had  been,  and  seemingly  still  was,  on  the  downward  grade.  The  coal,  iron,  and  steel 
tradeSy  which  affected  most  other  branches  of  industry,  were  dull ;  the  textile  districts  were 
harassed  by  tariffii  and  perplexed  by  economic,  monetary,  and  labor  problems.  Sheffield  and 
odier  centers  complained  of  the  annihilation  of  whole  branches  of  business  by  the  first  of 
those  canses ;  the  building  trade  was  chiefly  occupied  in  public  or  semipublic  works ;  while 
lih^)b«ild|Qg  was  little  moM  than  a  remembrance,  and  shipping  was  suffering,  not  only  from 
)fo.  M 
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commercuU  causes,  but  from  an  ^Mdemic  which  in  189a  left  to  sudi  a  prag^vsape  foA  m 
Hamburg,  as  to  many  other  places,  the  lesson  which  Hull  learned  in  1849,  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^ 
only  right  in  itself,  but  true  ecomony,  to  make  proper  provision  for  the  public  hemhh.  More- 
over, the  occurrence  of  the  general  election  is  stated  from  many  quarters  to  have  been  veiy 
destructive  to  trade,  and,  as  a  business  man,  he  strongly  shared  the  feeling  that  all  efectkan 
should  be  held  on  one  and  the  same  day.  The  official  returns  confirmed  the  local  bosbeB 
reports  and  indicated  but  slight  signs  or  likelihood  of  impfovement.  They  showed  that  die 
volume  of  our  trade  had  been  diminishing,  and  that,  though  the  imports  daring  the  year  hid 
been  increased  by  ;f  3,500,000  as  against  the  corresponding  eight  months  of  1 891,  this  hid 
been  caused  by  the  great  accession  of  food  stuflfs  and  the  comparatively  slight  increase  of 
manufactured  goods ;  while  our  exports  were  marked  by  a  decrease  of  ;£'i5»250,ooo,  or  ofer 
9  per  cent  Other  figures  led  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  the  returns  of  trades  mnoDS 
showed  that  the  percentage  of  unemployed  had  been  gradually  rising,  and  since  Aiigit  of 
last  year  had  increased  finom  3.28  per  cent  to  $j02  per  cent  Indeed,  m  most  branches  of  the 
iron-founding  and  engineering  trades  labor  prospects  for  the  latter  end  of  the  year  were  not 
encouraging. 

Wherever  this  depression  may  have  commenced  or  whatever  maj  have 
been  its  cause,  whether  in  its  nature  general  or  particular,  the  interdepend- 
ence of  one  business  upon  another,  the  manifold  and  intricate  relationship 
between  one  industry  and  another  has  had  the  effect  of  demoralizing  the 
whole.  For  example,  the  depression  in  the  tin-plate  industry  affects  the 
steel  and  iron  works,  the  depression  in  the  steel  works  affects  the  coal  mineis, 
depression  in  coal  in  tiun  affects  the  shipping,  and  dullness  in  shipping  affects 
the  general  trader,  until  the  whole  industrial  population  is  thrown  into  dis- 
order and  discouragement ;  and,  while  each  of  these  industries  is  worthy  of 
special  mention  in  this  connection,  I  will  first  speak  of  agriculture,  wliicb« 
aifter  all,  as  well  in  England  as  in  the  United  States,  is  the  foundation  of  all 
industrial  life  and  enterprise. 

AGRICULTURX. 

Of  all  the  industrial  classes  in  Great  Britain  the  tenant  farmer  is  most 
worthy  of  consideration  and  sympathy.  With  a  dogged  pertinacity  he  has 
struggled  year  after  year  against  insufferable  land  laws  and  mediaeval  legisla- 
tion, against  a  villainous  climate  at  home  and  resistless  competition  from 
abroad,  in  a  vain  and  hopeless  effort  to  pay  his  rent,  support  his  fiunily,  and 
preserve  the  traditions  of  an  honorable  yeomanry.  And  every  season  hs 
found  him  poorer  and  the  outlook  more  hopeless.  To-day  the  fiumers  aie 
organizing  themselves,  issuing  manifestoes,  and  demanding  l^slatton  in 
their  interest.  To  the  grain-raiser's  demand  for  a  trifling  duty  on  wheat 
the  answer  is  made  that  the  com  laws  were  aboUshed  fifty  years  ago  and  that 
question  settled  forever.  To  the  farmer,  however,  to  whom  the  probiens 
of  agriculture  and  political  economy  are  ever  present  and  never  sohed, 
but  in  whose  solution  are  better  times  and  greater  comforts,  the  answer 
is  anything  but  satisfactory.  It  is  beginning  to  dawn  upon  him  that  sinoe 
the  days  of  Cobden  the  agricultural  condition  of  Great  Britain  has  en- 
tirely changed.  Then  his  competitors  were  at  his  doors,  laboring  under  ooih 
ditions  similar  to  his  own;  to-day  his  wheat  maefis  in  Us  oiira 
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n^eat  of  India  and  Dakota,  his  fzt  steer  finds  a  rival  in  the  plain^ed  beast 
of  Colonuio  and  Texas,  his  mutton  is  bargained  against  the  products  of 
New  Zealand,  and  his  fruit  is  cheapened  in  his  own  village  by  the  pears  of 
California  and  the  apples  of  Vermont.  The  political  economy,  argues  the 
£surmer,  that  shudders  at  a  tax  on  wheat  raises  millions  of  pounds  of  revenue 
on  tea,  and  the  English  fanner  begins  to  inquire  how  it  would  increase  the 
cost  of  living  or  enhance  the  cost  of  the  British  breakout  table  to  take  off  the 
duty  on  tea,  which  everybody  coisumes,  the  poor  quite  as  much  as  the  rich, 
and  put  the  same  on  wheat  This,  of  course,  is  rank  heresy,  almost  treason ; 
but  the  ^t  that  the  English  farmers,  as  well  as  a  good  many  other  peop^, 
are  thinking  it  and  sometimes  asking  it  marks  a  new  era  in  the  economic 
thought  of  this  generation. 

With  all  th^e  difficulties  besetting  the  farmer  of  Great  Britain  he  would 
long  ago  have  gone  to  the  wall  had  it  not  been  for  the  cheapness  of  his  labor; 
this  has  been  his  sole  salvation.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  American 
farmers  who  are  paying  from  $iS  to  $2$  per  month,  with  board,  toacompiop 
£urm  hand,  the  agricultural  laborer  in  England  is  paid  on  an  average  about  |i  2 
per  month,  out  of  which  he  boards  himself,  shelters  and  feeds  his  family,  and 
provides  them  with  the  alleged  comforts  of  life.  This  rate  of  wages  has  saved 
the  temer  from  bankruptcy  hitherto  and  made  it  possible  for  him  to  till  the 
soil  and  pay  the  rent ;  but  it  has  at  the  same  time  driven,  and  is  driving,  the 
agricultural  labor  to  city  and  town,  where  it  swdls  the  constantly  increasing 
current  of  common  labor  to  a  disastrous  flood.  The  result  is  inevitable. 
The  English  fium-worker  sees,  in  these  days  of  easy  communication,  when 
rustic  labor  sometimes  ventures  from  the  safe  tranquillity  of  green  lanes  and 
qniet  fields  to  dare  the  bustle  of  factory  toiims  and  the  din  of  city  streets, 
other  men  who  work  for  shorter  hours  amid  the  so-called  attractions  of  urban 
life  receiving  twice  his  pay,  and  forthwith  he  leaves  his  discontent,  his  quiet 
country  home,  and  becomes  an  added  atom  upon  the  great  stream  of  city 
life.  It  is  an  unfortunate  thing  for  country  and  for  people,  but  the  land 
laws  and  Uie  difficulties  of  agriculture  are  chiefly  responsible  for  this  con* 
dition.  It  might  naturally  be  supposed  that  this  cheapness  of  farm  labor, 
which  still  exists,  would  have  been  taken  full  advantage  of  by  the  English 
fittfrner ;  singularly  enough,  however,  such  is  not  the  case. 

However  provident  he  may  be  in  other  things,  the  English  farmer  is  a 
hopelesB  spendthrift  in  labor,  which  is  really  his  sole  advantage.  Last  spring, 
in  seed  time,  I  saw  two  men  with  five  horses  working  a  common  seed  drill, 
such  as  in  the  United  States  would  have  been  managed  with  one  man  and 
two  horses.  Two  men  flowing— one  to  manage  the  team  and  one  to  manage 
tlie  plow — is  not  an  unusual  sight.  A  man,  a  hone,  and  a  cart  form  the 
conmoB  trio  in  this  country  in  farming  operations.  This  present  harvest  I 
tnweled  through  the  heart  of  England,  and  in  a  day's  journey  saw  only  three 
hai vetting  machines  working  in  the  fields,  but  saw  hundreds  of  men  reaping 
tbe  gvain  with  sickles^  followed  by  women  who  bound  the  sheaves.  Con- 
•cnrtttiw  B^gliah  Mboren  still  ding  to  the  reaping  hook  of  a  thousand  ye»8 
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ago»  and  the  transition  grain  cradle  of  our  fathers  has  apparently  made  littk 
impression  upon  them.  Much  of  the  hay  is  mown  with  scythes  and  laked 
by  hand,  and  practically  all  of  it  is  stacked  in  the  fields  or  yards. 

The  English  fields  are,  as  a  rule,  cleanly  and  beautifully  tiUed/  but  with 
an  excess  of  labor  that  the  farmer  can  ill  afford ;  the  same  work  would  be  ac- 
complished by  the  American  farmer  with  half  the  labor,  and  sufficiently  wdL 
Another  point,  and  one  counting  largely  in  net  results,  is  the  smallness  of 
the  EngUsh  field,  necessitating  much  loss  of  time  in  cultivation.  In  this 
connection  I  may  observe,  what  has  been  often  noted  by  others,  that  die 
£|rm  tools  and  implements  here  are  much  heavier  and  more  cumbersome  than 
those  in  the  United  States.  As  bearing  upon  the  cost  of  farm  machinery 
affecting  the  profits  in  this  country,  I  made  careful  inquiry  last  summer  of 
many  dealers  in  agricultural  implements  and  found  that  an  English  mowing 
machine  costs  the  former  from  $8$  to  $go  and  horse  rakes  from  $35  to  ^40, 
with  a  discoimt  of  only  10  per  cent  for  cash,  and  other  &rm  machinery  in 
proportion. 

We  have  an  idea  in  the  United  States  that  English  forms  are  all  well  tilled, 
that  English  cattle  and  sheep  are  always  fat,  and  that  all  the  agriculture  of 
this  country  is  after  the  model  of  farmers'  institutes  and  agricultural  colleges; 
but  the  foct  is  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  slovenly  farming  in  England,  and 
that  scrawny  cattle  and  foot-rot  sheep  are  not  unknown  in  the  British  isles. 

This  is  my  view  of  some  phases  of  English  agriculture  as  I  have  observed 
it  from  the  highway  and  in  the  fields.  The  present  season  was  favorable  to 
grain-growing,  but  the  hay  harvest  was  almost  a  failure,  and  the  rainy  weather 
in  August  and  September  caused  much  of  the  wheat  to  grow  in  the  shock, 
and  has  added  another  to  the  long  list  of  disappointing  harvests  for  the 
English  former;  and  so  he  comes  to  the  winter  of  his  discontent. 

TIN-PLATE  INDUSTRY. 

For  many  years  South  Wales  had  a  world-wide  monopoly  of  the  manu- 
facture of  tin  plates.  From  San  Francisco  to  St.  Petersburg  she  was  without 
a  rival.  This  of  itself  in  any  business  would  naturally  so  stimulate  produc- 
tion that  prosperity  would  very  likely  be  followed  by  collapse.  Added  to 
this  natural  monopoly,  the  almorraal  prices  secured  in  anticipation  of  the 
passage  of  the  McKinley  bill  still  further  so  stimulated  the  industry  that  the 
capacity  for  production  entirely  passed  the  necessities  of  ordinary  business 
For  months  previous  to  the  day  when  the  tin-plate  clause  of  the  new  tariff 
was  to  take  effect  the  whole  capacity  of  the  tin-plate  works  in  this  country 
was  tested  to  its  utmost  in  filling  the  orders  of  manufacturers  of  tin-plate 
goods  and  speculators  in  both  countries.  The  work  was  carried  on  night 
and  day,  and  large  simis  of  money  were  undoubtedly  made  by  the  manofoc- 
turers  and  good  wages  were  earned  by  the  men.  The  very  momentum  of 
mechanical  force  and  commercial  activity  carried  the  output  beyond  this 
date  and  kept  the  production  up  and  the  men  employed  for  several  months 
until  large  quantities  of  tin  i>late  stored  in  warehouses  and  the  foiling  oS  in 
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orders  fmally  compelled  the  masters  to  curtail  their  production  and  in  many 
cases  to  close  their  works  altogether.  Factory  after  factory  shut  its  doors^ 
until  to-day  probably  more  than  sixty  tin-plate  works  are  idle. 

On  the  ist  of  September  the  following  works  were  known  to  be  closed, 
and  since  that  time  some  others  have  been  added  to  the  list : 


NameoTworics. 

Mffls. 

Nam*  of  world. 

Mms. 

H«Ddy 

GMnuuDt.......^..........^ ».... 

Ftackuidd 

4 
3 
4 
to 
8 

Old  Lodge . ..^. 

Midland. 

Llangenolcfa «« 

Spitty. 

BMn7(hfilftlmft)...... ................ 

I 
6 

T^andoR 

4 
6 

On  the  24th  of  September  the  tin-plate  works  at  Blaina  were  closed,  and 
at  a  meeting  of  the  men  held  that  evening  the  general  secretary  of  the  tin- 
plate  workers'  union  said  that  between  3,000  and  4,000  men  in  the  district 
were  idle.  This  condition  has  brought  the  men  to  a  serious  discussion  of 
the  question  of  making  some  material  concession  to  the  masters  in  the  mat- 
ter of  wages  or  in  the  curtailment  of  production.  The  following  scale  of 
wages  for  list  sizes  was  adopted  in  1874  and  has  not  been  materially  changed; 
since: 


DMcripdoo. 


WagM. 


RoIBiV..^ 
Doouiiig  „ 
PonMcag. 
Shearing... 
ArniraKag^ 


Black  p&ddfag.... 
White  pickUog.... 


Sovtfav., 


9/.  9i<.  per  doatn. 

at.  9^ 

at.  jd. 

tt,xd. 

n9.  to  X4».  per  too,  aeoorAig  to  dati. 

5#.  to  6s.  M.,  or  by  day  agreement. 

St.  6d.  per  loo,  or  by  day  i 

yl.  per  bos. 

31/.  per  box. 

id.  per  box. 

6s.yLpet  day,  3  seta. 


The  leading  spirits  among  the  workmen,  however,  oppose  any  concessions 
at  present  that  shall  have  the  effect  of  permanently  reducing  wages.  It  is 
inevitable,  however,  that  some  concession  must  ultimately  be  made  or  the 
slate  of  trade  materially  changed,  for  I  am  informed  upon  good  authority 
that  at  present  prices  manufacturers  are  turning  out  plate  at  a  loss  of  $d.  per 
box.  As  to  prices,  I  quote  the  following  from  the  published  trade  reportfr 
of  September  26: 

Liverpool^  Saturday. — ^This  has  been  aiioCher  week  of  disappointment  both  in  the  yolume 
of  business  transacted  and  the  figures  obtained.  An  unprecedented  sale  as  regards  price  is 
reported  of  a  fidriy  good  line  of  C  14  by  20  full  weight  Bessemer  cokes  at  iix.  dt/.  free  o« 
board  in  Wales.  It  would  iq>pear  from  this  that  the  recent  action  of  the  workmen  in  deciding 
to  cooperate  with  masters  in  an  attempt  to  cheapen  production  b  ahready  haying  effect.  Or- 
deis  from  Canada,  San  Fhuunsco,  and  Russia  are  few  and  £»  between,  and  American  business 
has  coQtisrcd  chieflf  of  2i^  Bessemer  squares  and  odd-sized  cokes  and  a  fiew>frurly  good 
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gmde  tenes,  the  Uuer  reftUiiag  lis.  i%d,  for  C  14  by  ao,  and  asf.  3^  for  C  28  by  ao,  j(M, 
free  on  board  in  Wales. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  exports  of  tin  pUte  from  South  Wales 
daring  the  month  of  August,  1892,  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  boaid  of 
trade: 


DesUnatioB. 

Qoamity. 

ViJoe. 

Rutiia,..^,^ „^„„^,„„ 

Oemuny .^ ». 

HolUod 

- 

Terns. 
*,97T 

4» 

•4,Mt 

609 

S3« 

3»«73 

Fhmce... 

Thiited  Sutet 



"- 

Ati«tt»ki»i«.,. ..,....,»,,. ...........         

t,uo 

British  North  America^ 

8.47< 

Oiber  countries 

« ". 

SS,»4 

Tobrf ^...„ 

3«»«90 

4ig^«dy 

The  corresponding  figures  for  the  month  of  August,  1891,  were  14*574 
tons,  valued  at  ;^ai3,57a ;  August,  1890,  35,593  tons,  valued  at  ;^56a,4a3- 

For  the  eight  months  of  the  present  year  up  to  the  3tst  of  August  the 
total  exports  of  tin  plates  and  sheets  were  as  foUowa: 


QUUIlalj'a 


RtiMia M< 

Gemuuiy.^ „,,. 

HolUmd 

Fhmce .......•., 

UalMd  SuiMmm...^.^- 

AnstMkriA.......^ 

BrilUft  North  AiMrica.. 


Other  countries........... 

Total........» 


Tms. 
«7.394 

•,736 

191,99a 


34.«9a 


46MQ 


•70.«47 


3.««.9*» 


In  1891  the  amount  ejq>orted  for  the  corresponding  period  to  all  coun- 
tries was  337,859  tons,  valued  at  ;;£5,584,407;  in  1890  the  amount  was 
272,261  tons,  valued  at  ;;^4,i4o,269. 

Some  encouragement  is  given  to  the  tin-plate  workers  from  the  §»ct  that 
the  total  exports  of  tin  plates  for  the  eight  months  ended  September  i  was 
only  2,000  tons  less  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1890.  But  I  am 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  a  large  pert  of  the  exports  for  the  last  eight 
months  was  not  the  natural  product  of  that  period,  but  was  a  part  of  the 
surplus  produced  by  the  momentum  of  manufacture  to  which  I  have  already 
referred  and  to  fill  long-standing  orders ;  in  fact,  I  saw  an  invoice  yesterday 
of  a  large  amount  of  tin  plate  the  order  for  which  was  given  last  ApnL 

IRON   AND   STEEL   INDUSTRY. 

The  depression  in  the  tin-plate  business  has  naturally  affected  tlie  iien 
and  steel  industry^  but  the  latter  business  has  its  own  diffictilties  to  contend 
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mA  iiiiiifffiiul^pdy  of  any  other.  The  condition  of  the  industry  may  be 
gadMted  from  the  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  that  have  ocouved 
iherein ;  and,  what  is  more  significanty  as  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the 
relative  profits  to  the  America  and  British  manufacturer,  is  the  rate  of 
wages  paid  to  the  workmen  in  this  country.  For  some  weeks  a  strike  has 
been  in  progress  at  Ebbw  Vale  and  Blaeiutvon,  in  this  consular  district. 
Skilled  workmen  receive  there.  17^.  6^.  per  week.  The  locomotive  men  in 
the  Ebbw  Vale  works  receive  and  demand  as  follows  per  day : 


Workm«ii. 

Pnamt 
rate. 

Rates  de- 

mand«d. 

#.    J. 
3    4 

3    0 
3    5 
9  to 
a  xo 
3    a 

•  9 

•  9 

4    6 

4  6 

5  6 
4    6 

4  0 

5  0 
4    6 
4    0 

5-ton  crui*  drivta.„^.^„„,„^.,. 

•- 

Wbtm^a. 

- 

- 

I«trhmn 

Aa  y€X  there  has  been  no  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

SHIPPING. 

The  depression  in  the  coal  trade,  as  well  as  in  all  other  classes  of  busi- 
B,  has  produced  great  demoralization  in  the  shipping  trade,  and  more 
vessels  are  laid  up  at  the  port  of  Cardiff,  including  the  docks  at  Penarth 
and  Barry,  and  at  Newport  than  before  for  many  years.  The  port  rate  for 
seamen's  wages  is  as  follows: 

SsiliDg  shipi:  ^  ,. 

India  aad  MaiitmaiiMa 3    5 

jHuiic  aoQ  ABMnca*. «•••••••.».•«.••••.•..»•••••.••••. a. •..•..■.••«.•••.•••«....••.*•.. ...•««•«..  3  ro 

.  Baltic  and  westward— 

Sailors.. 4    5 

Firemen.... 4  10 

steditcrniDcaii—» 

SalkMB ^ 4    5 

Finmea...... • ...•*• • • ^ ••  4  10 

This  rate  of  wages  is  about  i  or.  all  round  less  than  a  year  ago. 

As  bearing  upon  the  question  of  whether  international  commerce  is 
altogether  a  matter  of  barter,  the  fact  that  206  vessels  cleared  from  this  port 
akme  for  foreign  parts  in  ballast  during  the  year  1 891  is  not  without  sig- 
miftrarivy, 

BUILDING  TRADES. 

Since  the  ist  of  May  the  carpenters  and  masons  engaged  in  the  btulding 
IWMJSB  in  tills  town  have  been  out  on  strike.  There  are  several  matters  in 
AiqNite  between  the  masters  and  the  men,  but  the  question  of  wages  is 
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whether  the  men  shall  continue  to  receive  B)^^.  per  hour  as  foguieily  or  g£. 
an  hour,  their  present  demand.  At  this  time  the  prospect  of  a  settkmeQt 
seems  as  far  off  as  when  the  strike  began. 

WALTER  E.  HOWARD, 

GmsiU. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Cardiff  Septembtrjo,  1S92. 


THE  CAMPHOR  TRADE  OF  FORMOSA. 

REPORT  BY  MINISTER  DENBY,  OP  PEKING, 

The  report  of  the  customs  commissioner  at  Tamsui  (Mr.  F.  Hirth)  for 
the  year  1891  contains  the  statement  of  some  interesting  &cts  relating  to 
the  camphor  trade  in  the  island  of  Formosa. 

There  were  exported  from  Formosa  to  Hongkong  last  year  16,353  picols 
of  camphor  (a  picul  is  133^  pounds  avoirdupois),  of  which  the  value  was 
253,575  haikwan  taels  (the  haikwan  tael  is  worth  |x.2o  in  American  gold). 
The  total  export  was  16,760.96  piculs,  valued  at  259,871  haikwan  taeb. 
This  is  a  large  increase  over  former  years.  The  product  in  1890  was  100^833 
piculs. 

Unfortunately,  one  of  the  causes  of  this  great  production  is  the  destmc- 
tion  of  the  camphor  trees  by  the  persons  engaged  in  the  trade.  They  are 
said  to  hew  down  the  trees  remorselessly.  This  extraordinary  increase  in 
the  production  of  camphor  is  also  alleged  to  be  greatly  due  to  the  extensive 
use  of  the  article  in  the  manufacture  of  smokeless  po¥rder.  Less  expensife 
ingredients  of  this  new  invention  have,  it  is  said,  been  now  discovoied,  hot 
camphor  is  evidently  still  used  in  its  manufacture. 

The  commissioner  informs  us  that  in  1890  a  foreign  monopolist  con- 
tracted to  pay  I30  per  picul,  and  out  of  this  sum  %\%  were  set  aside  in  lieo 
of  a  tax,  leaving  |i2  as  the  net  price  finally  reaching  the  producer.  At  the 
beginning  of  189 1  this  monopoly  was 'abandoned.  In  order  to  protect  this 
industry  against  the  attacks  of  the  aborigines,  the  provincial  government  has 
to  keep  a  garrison  and  to  defray  expenses  which,  it  is  maintained,  are  in- 
curred chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  camphor  trade.  A  garrison  tax,  oifoMg 
f<if  formerly  covered  by  the  monopoly  price,  has,  since  the  last  Chinese  New 
Year  (February  9,  1891),  been  levied  in  the  shape  of  an  excise  payable  on 
a  license  issued  to  each  camphor  still.  These  licenses  are  paid  monthly  and 
amount  to  80  cents  per  still,  which  sum  is  to  be  reduced  to  30  cents — in  the 
shape  of  a  bonus  to  the  licenseholder — when  the  price  at  Hongkong  falls 
below  $2$  per  picul.     The  garrison  tax  is  equivalent  to  about  I9  per  pied. 

Under  the  new  regulations  the  purchasers  of  camphor  are  not  allowed  to 
approach  the  stills  for  fear  of  injury  from  the  savages ;  but  four  markets  have 
been  selected,  viz,  in  Taipei,  Tokoham  and  Sakko-k'eng,  and  in  Ctmflg-lui 
or  middle  district,  Chipchipkoi  and  Tohchay,  whither  all  produce  is  to  bi 
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tsJaai'for  sale.  The  provincial  goverDntient  holds  that  the  camphor  forests, 
having  been  reclaimed  by  warfare  from  the  savages  and  brought  tmder  cul- 
tivation at  Government  expense,  are  the  property  of  the  Crown.  The  Gov- 
ernment might  utilize  these  forests  under  its  own  administration.  If  it  does 
not  choose  to  do  so^  Chinese  settlors  must  abide  by  the  regulations  made  by 
the  Government 

The  foreign  ministers  heretofore  fought  the  establishment  of  a  camphor 
monopoly  in  Formosa,  but  the  system  of  licenses  now  existing  has  not  been 
attacked. 

Reduction  in  taxation  under  the  new  system  and  increased  demand 
stimulated  production  and  enabled  the  producer  to  earn  |xs  per  picul.  The 
commissioner  estimates  the  yearly  output  at  20,000  piculs.  Outbreaks  of  the 
savages  may  reduce  this  amount.  They  have  already  partially  destroyed 
the  stills  near  Sakko-k'eng  and  Tokoham,  the  former  of  which  have  tempo- 
rarily stopped  work  altogether,  and  the  produce  of  the  latter  has  been  cur- 
tailed from  1,500  piculs  to  500  piculs  a  month. 

The  commissioner  states  that  as  long  as  Japan  camphor  is  high  Formosa 
can  compete,  but  if  the  former  is  reduced  in  price  the  Formosa  trade  would 
cease,  unless  the  tax  were  reduced.  Formosa  camphor  can  not  be  refined 
to  the  proper  hardness  without  adding  Japan  camphor.  The  cause  of  this 
peculiarity  has  not  been  discovered. 

The  great  quantity  of  oil  and  moisture  contained  in  the  Formosa  cam- 
phor keeps  the  prices  5  per  cent  lower  than  those  of  the  Japan  gum. 

Camphor  is  the  chief  ingredient  of  celluloid.  As  is  well  known,  also,  it 
is  extensively  used  in  the  materia  raedica  of  Europe  and  America.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  new  regulations  above  mentioned  will  have  a  beneficent 
effect  on  the  production  of  this  important  article. 

CHARLES  DENBY, 

Unttbd  States  Legation, 

PMfig^Jufy  2f  1S92. 


CANADIAN  CANALS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  PACE,  OR  PORT  SARmA. 

The  Canadian  canal  system  comprises  various  short  cuts  or  canals  extend- 
ing from  Montreal,  on  the  east,  to  Prescott,  near  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  Wel- 
land  Canal,  uniting  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie.  By  the  aid  of  these  artificial 
water  ways  vessels  of  moderate  size  and  light  draft  may  be  transferred  from 
the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  to  Port  Arthur,  Fort  William,  or  Duluth,  a  distance 
considerably  exceeding  2,000  miles.  Of  this  distance  71  miles  is  by  artifi- 
cial water  ways;  the  balance  is  by  lakes,  straits,  and  rivers. 

The  following  table,  which  I  take  from  the  Canadian  report  of  canals 
for  iBpiy  gives  details  as  to  distances  and  names  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  artificial 
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chaonels  to  be  met  on  the  voyage  from  the  Atkatic  Obean  to  But  Aitiiv, 
on  Lake  Superior : 

Table  skowimg  disiaiues  of  St.  Lmmrmee  mavigoitoH, 


<«crtoai  of  BTJgation. 


Ttlallo 
Stain  of 
Bdlelik. 


Straits  of  BtU«  Itl* 

Otpc  Whktle 

FatW  Poiitt......».»» 

lUBOwki «. « 

Bio.^......^...^. .— . 

lale  V«rt«  (opposH*  Sago*- 
Mty). 


Tlww  Rhr«rt... 
MoMsml. 


Cape  Whittle ». 

West  Point,  AmkqatL.. 
father  »»**«^_ 

Rimouski 

Wc 

Ilia  Vane 

ThneRiv 

Montreal., 
LacUoc^ 


River  Si.  LMrrana  to  lUa 
water. 

River  St.  Ln^rwDce ^ 

Canal 


Sta.  CAcUe 

Com  wall..... ..« . 


Beauhamoit .»..»«....... 

Ste.  CAdle 

CorawaU.......MM„....^ 

Didccnson'a  Landing., 
r^rran'a  Point........w. 


Fatraa'a  Point 

Upper  end  Croyle's  Island. 


Raplde  PUt 

Point  Iroquois  Vnia|^. 
Presque  hie. 

Point  CardiMl . 

Gnleps  RapMs 


Upper  end  Croyle's  Island. 
Willianisburgor  Mornsbnrg. 

Rapide  Plat 

Point  Iroquois  Villi«e 

Upper  end  Presque  Isle..... 
Point  Cardinal,  Edwards- 
burg. 

Head  of  Galops  Rapids 
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Kingston  ........M,^....*^,.... 


Lake  St.  Louis 

Beaobamols  Canal.,.., 

Lake  St.  Lonis 

Comwall  Canal.......... 

Rhrer  St.  Lawrence..., 
Fannn's  Pofat.,....^, 

River  St.  Lawrence... 

Rapide  Pfau  Ouud 

Riw  St.  Lnwreaoa... 
Point  Iroqnois  Canal.. 
Junction  Canal... .* 

Galops  Canal ...... 

Rirer  St.  Lawrence... 


Port  Dalhousle........ 


Pott  Dalhofiaie... 
Port  ColWtaa.^, 


stburg.........^..... 

Windsor ..„« 

Foot  of  St.  Marr's  Uland... 

Saraia 

Foot  of  St.  Joseph's  Island, 

Sault  Su.  Marie 

Head  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie.... 

Point  aux  Pins....«MM 

Port  Arthor, 

Lake  Sbebandowan ^,„ 

Northwest  Angle , 


Port  Cotbome........ ....... 

Amherstburg.M....... 

Wjp4f^  ,..,.„„„... „. 

Foot  of  St.  Mary's  Island... 

Sarnia... -...w.. 

Foot  of  Sl  Joseph's  Island, 
Foot  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie.,... 
Head  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,.., 

Point  aux  Pins, 

Port  A]rtfa«r.....««M«.^....... 

Lake  ^hebandowan 

Northwest  Angle............... 

Winnipeg.,.. .M..M...MM.. 

Duhith 


Lake  Ontario,.... 
Welland  Ouud... 

Lake  Erie 

Detroit  River.^ 


Lake  St  CUir 

RfarcrSt.Ckir — ^.^ 
Lake  Huron.,...M.«....„ 

River  St.  Mary............ 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal.. 

River  St.  Mary .^,. 

Lak*  Superior 
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NoTS.— or  the  s,959>^  mUcs  from  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  71  maeaain  aiti* 
idal  navigation  and  t,i6S^  open  navigation.  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  to  Liverpool,  1,949  geographical,  or  9,334 
statute,  mites.  The  total  &U  from  Lake  Superior  to  tide  water  la  about  600  feet.  Tlw  steamboat  vo^«e 
from  CoUingwood  to  Port  Arthur  is  539  miles. 

I  also  reproduce  a  diagram  showing  the  location  of  these  varioos  cots  or 
water  ways  which  have  been  constructed  by  the  Canadian  Govenunent  in  an 
effort  to  render  navigable  the  waters  of  the  St  Lawrence  River.  These 
canals  have  been  constructed  at  great  cost,  owing  to  the  rode 
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through  which  the  excavations  were  necessarily  made.  The  depth  of  water 
usually  maintained  in  the  St.  Lawrence  group  of  canak  does  not  exceed  S 
feet  6  inches  in  some  of  the  locks,  which  is  not  sufficient  to  float  a  deep-draft 
vessel  even  without  cargo.  Only  two  weeks  ago  the  Wheeler  ShipbuildiQg 
Company,  of  Bay  City,  Mich.,  had  occasion  to  deliver  a  Government  light- 
house tender,  which  they  had  built  under  contract  with  the  United  States 
Government,  to  a  port  on  the  seacoast  This  vessd  was  of  moderate  sixe, 
but  it  became  necessary  to  place  under  this  ship  canvas  air  bags  in  order  to 
float  her  through  the  St.  Lawrence  canals  without  cargo. 

The  depth  of  water  in  the  Welland  Canal  is  reported  to  be  14  feet, 
while  the  locks  do  not  exceed  270  feet  in  length,  so  that  only  second-class 
American  ships  can  be  navigated  through  this  canaL     While  this  water  way 
is  sufficiently  deep  and  the  locks  are  sufficient  in  length  to  acconunodate 
any  ship  of  Canadian  register  designed  for  lake  navigation,  it  fells  hi  short 
in  depth  and  length  of  lock  of  being  a  channel  through  which  our  first- 
class  ships  can  pass  from  the  lakes  to  the  sea.     The  tendency  of  the  lake 
shipowners  is  to  build  larger  vessels  for  the  growing  lake  trade.     Thirty 
years  ago  a  schooner  having  capacity  for  20,000  bushels  of  grain  was  con- 
sidered a  large  vessel ;  to-day  such  a  vessel  is  too  small  for  the  grain  trade. 
Then  vessels  would  carry  their  cargoes  on  a  lo-foot  draft  of  water;  now 
n^any  of  our  steamers  have  a  capacity  for  100,000  bushels  of  com  or  3,000 
tons  of  ore.     At  present  a  few  of  our  second-class  vessels  may  pass  through 
the  Wellatid  Canal,  and  thus  reach  the  port  of  Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario. 
For  this  {Privilege,  available  to  a  part  of  our  shipping,  the  American  vessd 
owner  is  assessed  20  cents  per  ton.     On  the  other  hand,  Canadian  fleets  may 
pass  through  the  St.  Clair  Flats  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  canals  without  hin- 
drance, without  money^  and  without  price.     To  reach  the  seaboard  frcxn 
Lake  Ontario  our  ships  encounter  natural  barriers,  which  can  not  be  removed 
by  parliamentary  enactments.    To  send  our  large  lake  steamships  with 
cargoes  from  Chicago  or  Duluth  to  Montreal  would  require  a  reconstruction 
of  the  whole  Canadian  canal  system.     The  locks  of  the  Welland  Canal 
would  require  to  be  50  feet  longer  and  the  channel  itself  3  feet  deeper,  iHiie 
the  St.  Lawrence  canals  would  require  to  be  dredged  to  fully  twice  their 
present  depth.    Even  then  our  vessels  would  be  in  constant  danger  of  wreck, 
owing  to  the  huge  bowlders  and  swift  currents  of  the  river  which  form  the 
greater  part  of  this  treacherous  winding  channel  to  the  sea.     To  make  tke 
St.  Lawrence  canals  free  to  our  shipping  is  of  no  practical  advantage  to  os 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  for  through  this  channel  even  our  third- 
class  ships  laden  with  cargo  can  not  pass  without  lighterage,  and  this  process 
every  shipowner  knows  would  entirely  wipe  out  the  profits  on  freight.    Tk 
cities  of  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  other  great  commercial  centers  situated 
on  I^ke  Michigan  are  open  to  the  fleets  of,  Canada,  notwithstanding  these 
ports  are  located  wholly  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  while  the 
only  canal  in  British  North  America  of  any  real  value  to  us  (the  WeUand) 
is  practically  closed  to  our  shipping  by  the  imposition  of  burdensome  toUs. 
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By  reference  to  the  Canadian  press  I  learn  that  the  Government  of  Canada 
desires  to  postpone  a  settlement  of  this  question  of  canal  tolls  until  next 
year,  owing  to  the  fact, that  certain  Canadian  transportation  companies  would 
sa£fer  a  loss  by  any  change  in  the  matter  of  rebates.  It  is  also  stated  that 
the  Canadian  authorities  ask  for  more  time  to  consider  the  matter.  Of 
course,  this  information  is  not  official,  but  the  foct  that  our  vessels  are  still 
taxed  in  the  Welland  canal  is  proof  to  our  shipowners  that  Canada  still  ad- 
heres to  the  system  adopted  by  the  Canadian  cabinet  in  April  last,  which 
was  to  impose  a  tax  of  20  cents  per  ton  on  vessels  transporting  cargoes  from 
Chicago  or  other  upper-lake  American  ports  to  American  ports  on  Lake 
Ontario.  That  Canada  still  accepts  the  free  use  of  our  water  ways  can  be 
demonstrated  any  day  during  the  season  of  lake  navigation.  The  Canadian 
ship  passes  through  the  St.  Clair  Flats  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  canals  as  freely 
as  do  our  own  ships. 

It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  the  Canadian  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal 
will  be  open  to  navigation  some  time  next  year.  By  the  expiration  of  1893 
it  is  probable  that  the  Canadian  channel  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Superior, 
which,  when  finished,  will  run  parallel  with  our  own  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal, 
will  be  finished  and  opened  up  to  Canadian  commerce.  When  this  is  ac- 
complished there  would  no  longer  exist  any  necessity  on  the  part  of  Canada 
to  seek  channels  through  American  territory  to  the  Canadian  ports  of  Lake 
Superior.  I  know  that  extraordinary  efforts  are  being  made  to  hasten  the 
completion  of  the  Canadian  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  I  also  know  that  with  the  completion  of  that  canal  the  neces- 
sity on  the  part  of  Canada  to  establish  reciprocal  canal  regulations  with  us 
would  cease.  The  navigation  of  the  St.  Clair  Flats  Canal,  while  of  great 
convenience  to  Canada,  is  really  not  a  necessity.  Canadian  shipping  is  of 
light  tonnage  and  light  draft  as  compared  to  ours.  Being  smaller  and  draw- 
ing less  water,  the  Canadian  vessel  could  pass  around  the  St.  Clair  Flats 
Canal  by  the  old  channel,  the  route  taken  by  our  shipping  before  the  war, 
before  our  vessels  had  increased  in  size  sufficient  to  require  a  new  water  way 
or  deeper  channel.  By  the  old  route  the  flat-bottomed,  perpendicular-sided 
Canadian  canal  boat  could  without  much  difficulty  find  a  passageway  to  Lake 
Huron  and  thence  to  Canadian  ports  on  Lake  Superior. 

Owing  to  the  natural  obstacles  to  navigation  which  must  ever  exist  in 
the  River  St.  Lawrence,  occasioned  by  swift  currents  and  massive  rocks,  it  is 
not  at  all  probable  that  this  thoroughfare  will  ever  be  considered  a  safe  and 
popular  route  to  the  seaboard. 

SAM'L  D.  PACE, 

ConsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

F^rt  Sarm'a,  August  ig,  iSgj. 
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IRRIGATION   IN  SPAIN. 

XBPOXT  BY  CONSUL  NEHT^Olf,  OF  MALAGA. 

Irrigating  canals  are  constructed  by  the  State.  The  tolls  on  water  are 
collected  as  a  revenue,  and,  as  these  enterprises  are  generally  undertaken 
for  the  common  good  of  a  community,  they  must  of  necessity  be  done  by 
the  State  or  under  State  authority  by  associated  capital  and  labor  in  the  fonn 
of  corporations. 

In  cities,  villages,  or  communities  where  irrigating  canals  exist  a  judge 
of  the  water  {alcalde  de  aguas\  together  with  one  or  more  suitable  persons, 
is  elected  by  the  community.  The  judge  of  the  water  has  jurisdiction  in 
all  disputes  relating  to  the  gathering  and  distribution  of  the  water  through 
irrigating  canals. 

Each  proprietor  is  alloted  a  supply  of  water  proportioned  to  the  labor 
and  capital  contributed  to  its  introduction  or  the  amount  of  land  he  has  in 
cultivation.  He  must  punctually  take  his  turn  when  it  comes,  whether  it  be 
in  the  day  or  the  night,  as  the  water  is  flowing  all  the  time  and  can  not  be 
allowed  to  run  to  waste. 

In  other  provinces,  as  well  as  in  this,  where  no  proper  canal  exists,  but 
only  irrigating  channels  {acequias)^  these  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  and 
regulations  as  above  described,  with  the  exception  that  the  water  allotted  is 
counted  by  hours.  Ancient  water  courses  have  become  private  property 
under  State  revenue.  Spain  at  this  day  employs  irrigation  to  so  great  an 
extent  that  few  crops  are  raised  without  it. 

In  the  time  of  the  Conquest  the  Spaniards,  to  their  astonishment,  found 
aqueducts  and  irrigating  canals  brought  to  great  perfection  by  the  Moois, 
and  which  still  exist.  They  crossed  the  lowlands  in  every  direction,  dis- 
tributing themselves  in  minor  streams ;  supplying  gardens,  fountains,  and 
mansions ;  filling  the  marble  baths  and  watering  rich  fruits  and  flowers, 
while  the  very  sides  of  the  adjacent  rivers  were  terraced  with  trenches  for 
catching  water  and  conducting  it  in  some  instances  many  miles  to  a  lower 
temperature  and  more  fertile  soil. 

One  of  the  greatest  specimens  of  hydraulic  architecture  is  the  dam  and 
canal  made  by  the  Moors  for  leading  the  waters  of  the  River  Guadalquivir 
into  the  city  of  Granada.  The  dam  was  constructed  between  two  steep 
mountains  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  a  reservoir  of  water.  It  is  156  feet 
high,  70  feet  thick,  and  273  feet  long.  The  waters,  after  irrigating  many 
miles,  were  conducted  through  the  streets  of  Granada  and  contributed  to 
the  wealth,  beauty,  and  luxury  of  that  gorgeous  capital  in  the  shape  of  foon- 
tains,  baths,  fruits,  and  flowers.  The  constructions  form  some  of  the  great- 
est monuments  which  the  Moors  have  left  as  an  heritage  to  Spain. 

There  are  in  the  province  of  Malaga  only  four  dams  or  reservoirs  for  the 
preservation  of  fluvial  and  hyemal  waters,  to  be  used  in  sunmier  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  productions  of  the  soil. 
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There  is  an  aqueduct  (spring)  in  the  village  of  Torre-Molinos  (Tower 
Mills),  say  4or  $  miles  from  this  city,  from  whijch  a  conduit  passes  through 
some  parts  of  the  country  and  dwellings  of  the  city,  which  may  safely  be 
relied  upon  to  keep  up  the  required  supply  of  water  from  the  sj^ring  beyond, 
so  there  is  no  fear  from  a  drought.  A  yearly  tax  on  the  tenants  is  imposed, 
dther  by  the  authorized  corporation  or  the  common  council.  Water  for 
irrigating  purposes  is  also  drawn  from  the  beds  of  the  adjacent  rivers  by 
the  aid  of  hydraulics,  many  of  them  being  the  Ainerican  systems,  which  are 
also  used  in  gardens  and  mansions. 

Among  the  improvements  in  this  city  which  the  Government  has  of  late 
been  contemplatiiig  is  the  formation  of  two  basins  and  a  cross  dam  of  some 
miles  in  length  for  high  water  and  the  other  for  low  water,  and  it  was  sup* 
pooed  a  very  valuable  water  power  could  thus  be  established.  All  means, 
however,  to  effect  this  result  have  failed,  owing  to  the  serious  losses  to  which 
£ttxners  have  been  subjected  by  reason  of  the.  grape  disease,  which  prevented 
them  from  investing  in  the  enterprise. 

About  the  year  J867  the  following  announcement  appeared  in  one  of 
the  Italsaa  papers  published  in  Genoa,  of  which  this  is  a  correct  translation : 

One  of  the  lai^gest  enterprises  for  opening  and  irrigating  canals  in  Spain  has  recently  been 
andeitflken  by  a  Mr.  Eldredge,  an  American,  -  It  is  a  concession  from  the  Spanish  Goyern- 
ment  and  embraces  the  right  to  purchase  at  a  nominal  cost  the  body  of  land  which  the  canal 
b  intended  to  reclaim  from  sterility.  The  location  of  this  enterprise  is  about  60  miles  south 
of  Madrid,  and  will  involve  an  omlay  of  about  l5,ooo,ooa 

Success  to  the  American  irrigatSoa  in  Spain. 

We  do  not  learn,  however,  what  became  of  Mr.  Eldredge  and  his  irri- 
gating plan^  but  probably,  annoyed  by  lawsuits,  he  lost  his  money  and 
abandoned  the  enterprise,  as  many  other  English  and  American  capitalists 
have  done  since. 

The  disposition  of  the  1,316,631  acres  in  the  province  of  Malaga  is  as 
follows: 

Acres. 

Cereals  on  nnirrigated  land.. 653,818 

Vine  culture.. 278,793 

Olive  trees.. 102,759 

DiflSecent  branches,  irrigated 781,261 

Total 1,816,631 

The  crops  which  thrive  requiring  irrigation  are  lemons,  oranges,  hemp, 
flax,  sugar  cane,  onions,  sweet  potatoes,  garlic,  and  vegetables  generally. 

The  principal  crops  which  require  no  irrigation  are  wheat,  barley,  vine 
culture,  almonds,  figs,  trees,  acorns,  maize  (either  with  or  without  irriga- 
tion), olive  trees,  bird  seed,  aniseed,  chick-peas,  beans,  peas,  esparto  grass, 
etc.     These  crops  do  better  with  irrigation. 

My  experience,  and  observation  here  demonstrate  to  me  that  all  crops  do 
better  with  irrigation  than  without,  and  without  water  Spain  could  not  exist 
for  five  days.    The  Moors,  who  ruled  the  southern  part  of  the  coimtry  for 
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nearly  eight  hundred  years,  understood  this  perfectly  well,  so  their  water 
supply  was  of  paramount  ijnportance  to  the  existence  of  the  nation.  A 
good  spring  of  water  was  a  gold  mine  to  them,  for  it  was  something  all  the 
people  must  have,  and  only  he  who  has  traveled  hundreds  of  miles  over  a 
dusty  road  with  no  water  can  appreciate  this  God-given  luxury.  The  vege- 
table kingdom  suffers  as  much  from  thirst  as  the  animal  kingdom,  and  hence 
water  is  one  of  the  greatest  elements  to  roan's  comfort  and  to  nature's  invig- 
oration.  If  good  irrigating  water  systems  could  be  established  in  the  Da- 
kotas  and  in  other  portions  of  our  Western  States,  land  now  useless  could 
be  made  to  blossom  and  bear  abundant  results.  In  large  orchards  of  oranges, 
lemons,  and  fig  trees,  where  irrigation  is  abundant,  the  trees  are  gieen  and 
vigorous  and  bear  well,  while  where  no  irrigation  is  applied  the  trees  aie 
stunted,  sickly,  and  the  fruit  inferior.  So,  too,  of  vegetables.  Hence  my 
conclusion,  that  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  irrigation  is  essential  in  a 
country  where  there  are  but  few  rainfalls  or  where  the  soil  is  parched  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun. 

T.  M.  NEWSON, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Malaga^  September  J,  i8g2. 


WAGES  AND  COST  OF  LIVING  IN  GERMANY. 

REPORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  WASHBURN,  OF  MAGDEBURG, 

Labor  movements  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  confined  to  any  people 
or  any  land.  Their  evolution  is  one  of  the  phenomena  of  the  present  epoch. 
Trades  unions  have  become  well-nigh  universal,  and  the  demimd  for  indus- 
trial reform  is  just  as  sharply  defined  in  monarchical  Germany  as  in  demo- 
cratic United  States  or  Australia.  The  tide  of  discontent  and  the  attendant 
agitation  seems  to  be  constantly  rising.  Opinions  will  differ  as  to  the  reasons 
for  this.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  condition  of  the  workingman  has 
been  substantially  ameliorated  of  late  years,  though  this  is  emphatically  denied 
by  the  majority  of  the  socialist  leaders.  This  does  not  alter  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  in  many  European  industrial  centers  the  condition  of  the  wage- 
earning  class  is  most  deplorable.  The  earnings  of  the  average  wage  worker 
are  pitiably  small.  It  is  certain  that  they  do  not  allow  him  any  luxuries;  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether,  in  many  cases,  they  are  sufficient  for  the  barest 
necessaries.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no  organized  official  bureau 
for  the  collection  of  wage  statistics  in  Germany.  In  its  absence  the  investi- 
gator is  obliged  to  turn  to  publications  more  or  less  responsible.  In  most 
cases,  however,  the  figures  given  represent  careful  research  and  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  approximately  accurate. 

In  Prussia  from  1876  to  1888  the  average  income  of  94.4  per  cent  of 
those  paying  an  income  tax  was  not  over  914  marks  (1217.53); -41.36  P^ 
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cent  received  only  420  marks  (§99. 96).  Reckoning  three  persons  to  be 
suppK>rted  by  the  latter  sum,  this  means  140  marks  each  annually  for  12,000,- 
000  souls— about  7  cents  a  day — with  which  to  supply  all  the  wants  of  body 
and  mind.  Nor  are  the  statistics  for  Saxony  much  more  favorable.  There 
42  per  cent  receive  500  marks  (I119),  or  less,  while  78.08  per  cent  have 
incomes  ranging  up  to  950  marks  (I226.10). 

To  present  a  fuller  bill  of  particulars,  the  following  table  shows  the  av- 
erage annual  wages  paid  in  the  various  industries  during  1889 : 

Tabu  skawtng  the  annual  wages  paid  in  the  various  industries  during  i88g. 


Industry. 


Rhine- Wcstphalian  rolling  mills 

Brewing  and  malt  companies^ 

Gas  and  waterworks.... » 

Forwarding  and  storing  agencies 

PubOahing  companies 

Rhine- Westphalian  machine  shops 

Northwest  Iron  and  steel  companies..^ 

Nonbeast  kon  and  steel  companies.. 

Southwest  broD  companies... ^ ., 

South  German  iron  and  sicel  companies.. 

Skilled  BMchanics... 

SaxoD-Thuringen  iron  and  steel  companies.... 

Mining  companies..... 

Private  railways.. « ~ 

Chemical  industries « 

Leather  industries.. 

West  German  inland  shipping , 

Bavariam  wood  industries 

South  Gennan  precious  and  base  metal  com- 


Uambcng  buQding  associations 

North  Gennan  precious  and  base  metal  com- 
panies.  » 

Victualing  companies. 

Musical  and  instrumental  industries.. .»... 

Paper  mills.. 

North  German  joining  companies......... 

Elbe  shipping  companies. 

Pottery  works. ». 

Glassworks. .» 

Northeast  building  associations. 


Wages. 


Marks. 
1,002. 
973 
95a 
897 
896 
894 
894 
884 
843 
837 
837 
838 
8fl7 
792 
787 
780 
76a 
754 

753 
749 

748 
705 
698 
68a 
661 
659 
658 
653 
645 


Industry. 


Southwest  building  associations. , 

Livery  stables .., 

Saxon  joining  companies „ 

Saxon  building  associations.. 

Rhine- Westphalian  building  associations... 

Silk  mills „ 

Milling  companies .» .» 

Silesian  iron  and  steel  companies » 

Rhine- Westphalian  textile  factories 

Southwest  joining  companies 

Distilleries..... 

Wood-pulp  mills.. 


Wiirtembuzg  building  associations.... 

South  German  textile  industries.. 

Alsatian  textile  industries 

North  German  textile  industries. 

Hesse-Nassau  building  associations.. 
Clothing  companies.........».......M..... 

Linen  industries 


Bavarian  building  associations. 

East  German  inland  shipping 

Tobacco  companies.......... 

Thuringen  building  associations 

Silesian-Polish  building  associations.. 

Silesian  textile  industries... 

TUc  kilns 

Saxon  textile  industries 

Quarries 

Hanover  building  associations 

Magdeburg  building  associations 


Wages. 


Marks. 

643 
64a 
629 
627 
6x4 
6t3 
608 
-  606 
603 
586 
579 
57a 
568 

559 
559 
550 
545 
538 
537 
527 
485 
457 
455 
449 
4» 
405 
380 
3H 
3»3 
363 


NoTB.— The  mark  of  xoo  pfennigs  is  equal  to  83.8  cents. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  wages  paid  weavers  and  those  engaged  in  the  tex- 
tile industries  are  among  the  lowest  in  the  scale.  The  condition  of  this 
class  is  indeed  most  hopeless.  Long  hours  in  ill- ventilated  and  close  quar- 
ters and  a  minimum  allowance  of  the  plainest  food  have  so  reduced  the  ma- 
jority of  artisans  as  to  make  them  physically  incapable  of  outdoor  work  of 
any  kind.  The  usual  fare  for  a  weaver  is  a  breakfast  of  thin  coffee  with  dry 
bread  broken  into  it.  Dinner  consists  of  potatoes,  potato  soup,  or  meal 
soup  with  dry  bread.  For  supper  there  is  either  thin  coffee  with  dry  bread 
or  ioup.  Meat  is  purchased  in  small  quantities  on  Sundays  and  holidays  by 
No.  12 
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the  better  paid ;  for  the  great  mass  it  is  a  luxury  bejrond  reach.  The  char- 
acter of  the  food  never  varies  from  jrear  to  year ;  winter  and  summer,  it  is 
always  the  same. 

From  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  incomes  of  small  wage-eamcis  is 
spent  for  food — food  little  in  quantity  and  inferior  in  quality.  In  a  com- 
munity of  8,900  factory  hands  the  weekly  expenses  for  food  in  a  &mily  of 
two  (man  and  wife)  were  apportioned  thus:  Bread  and  meal,  181  pfennigs; 
potates,  35  pfennigs;  vegetables,  13  pfennigs;  biscuits,  12  pfennigs;  milk, 
6  pfennigs;  butter,  no  pfennigs;  bacon,  6  pfennigs;  meat,  30  pfennigs; 
herrings,  8  pfennigs;  salt,  etc,  7  pfennigs;  sugar,  11  pfennigs ;  chicory,  5 
pfennigs;  total,  426  pfennigs,  or  6of  pfennigs  per  day.  This  is  cited  as  a 
typical  case  among  those  whose  average  income  is  400  marks — about  42  per 
cent  of  the  entire  population.  In  another  instance  the  average  yearly  income 
of  twenty-four  families  was  295.37  marks.  Reckoning  two  children  and 
one  adult  dependent  upon  this  amount,  the  share  falling  to  each  would  be 
98.46  marks — in  other  words,  a  daily  allowance  of  2f)(  pfennigs.  Leas 
than  7  cents  a  day  is  thus  represented  to  be  the  limit  to  be  expended  by  46 
per  cent  of  the  weaving  population. 

But,  as  abject  as  is  the  misery  and  privation  revealed  by  such  figures,  the 
privations  imposed  upon  those  working  in  their  own  garrets  are  still  greater. 
These  unfortunates  are  for  the  most  part  women  and  young  girls.  In  Leipsic, 
according  to  a  recent  monograph  on  social  studies,  the  wages  paid  for  a 
week's  work  of  from  eleven  to  thirteen  hours  daily  in  making  paper  lan- 
terns is  4.50  to  9  marks ;  men  receive  from  10  to  12  marks.  Women  work- 
ing for  umbrella  factories  get  from  5  to  8  marks  weekly.  The  week's  wages 
of  a  man  and  wife  working  together  twenty-four  hours  daily  in  the  making 
of  felt  shoes  amounted  to  1 2  marks.  Sewing  girls  working  for  dresanaking 
establishments  receive  from  4  to  8  marks  per  week.  Instances  of  this  sort 
might  be  multiplied.  In  many  cases  the  average  annual  income  is  not  over 
150  marks  by  reason  of  the  enforced  idleness  at  certain  periods.  The  very 
lowest  weekly  sum  required  to  exist  is  estimated  at  6.50  maris.  This  affonk 
a  suggestive  commentary. 

The  margin  left  after  paying  for  food  and  dwelling  is  exceedingly  small, 
and  almost  vanishes  with  the  very  large  percentage  receiving  the  lowest 
wages.  Notwithstanding,  this  margin  must  pay  for  clothing  and  the  lew 
amusements  that  can  be  afforded.     The  ratio  is  estimated  as  follows  : 


Income. 


Food. 

DwdDiig. 

lU-** 

Ptrcemi. 

PtrctmL 

Pirtmd. 

7».5 

«.6 

«.» 

66.8 

18.9 

«4.J 

66.S 

«9 

M.« 

6« 

«T 

9 

60.8 

«4.y 

•4.$ 

J«.« 

^S-S 

«f-f 

900  marks......... 

1,500  marks...... 

a,«5o  marks...... 

3,000  marks 

4,  joo  marks 

6/MO  marks...... 
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Id  general,  the  industrial  condition  of  Germany,  according  to  the  annual 
report  of  the  Government  factory  inspectors,  was  more  unfavorable  during 
r89i  than  during  the  preceding  year.  This  is  attributed  to  four  causes,  viz, 
nn&vorable  tariffs,  overproduction,  excessive  competition,  and  a  want  of 
confidence  in  credits.  In  many  places  the  factories  were  partially  closed. 
The  attention  of  the  overpresident  of  the  province  of  Saxony  being  attracted 
to  this  state  of  affairs,  that  official  asked  for  an  official  report  for  the  city  of 
Magdeburg.  The  statement  rendered  includes  forty-nine  factories,  employ- 
ing 9,130  hands,  mostly  men.  In  twenty-one  of  these  factories,  giving  work 
to  6,864  persons,  891  hands  were  dismissed,  i,  ^.,13  P^r  cent  of  the  number 
employed  in  the  factories  concerned  and  9.8  per  cent  of  the  number  em- 
ployed in  the  total  number  of  factories  reported.  In  three  factories  1,080 
hands  were  put  on  short  time— days  of  five,  six,  and  seven  hours.  In  most 
cases  those  unmarried  were  discharged. 

Tables  are  here  appended  showing  the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  the 
principal  articles  of  food  during  1890.  I  am  indebted  to  the  Statistical 
Year  Book  of  German  Cities  (1892)  for  these  figures,  collected  under  official 
auspices.  A  table  is  also  included  showing  the  day  wages  paid  by  the  cities 
to  the  employ^  of  the  various  public  works. 

Table  shewing  the  wholesale  priets  per  too  kilograms  frr  wheats  rye,  and  potatoes  in  iSgo. 


Wheat. 

Rye. 

Poutoes. 

Otks. 

Aver- 
age for 
year. 

Ui^iest. 

Lowest. 

Arer- 
age  for 
year. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Atot. 
age  for 
year. 

Highest. 

Uwest. 

AizlaChapcDe    ..rr 

Marks. 
90.90 
19.70 
ai.30 
19.10 
18.30 
19.90 
19.00 
19.40 
17.70 
ao.30 
ao.90 
90.60 
91.30 
18.60 
30.60 

31.  10 
18.90 
19.40 
18.80 
18.70 
19.90 
.8.40 
18.60 
18.30 
19.40 
18.40 
•1.30 

Marks. 

93.50 
93. » 
93.00 
99.50 
90.40 
93.00 
91.00 

9X.50 

9o.6o 

93.50 
93.00 
93.00 
93.50 
91.90 
n-5o 

•3- SO 
19.60 
91.30 
91.60 
91.80 
93.00 
91.00 

91. 90 
19.90 
91. 00 
90.60 
94.00 

Marks, 
18.50 
17.80 
90.00 
17. 90 
16.50 
17.50 
17.00 
17.70 
15.60 
18.80 
18.00 
19.50 
29. 00 
17.00 
17.80 
18.80 
16.30 
17.30 
17.00 
17.00 
17.00 
15.30 
16.60 
16.90 
17.00 
16.00 
•0.00 

Marks, 
17.80 
17.60 
18.40 
16.90 
16.40 
17.80 
17.00 
16.90 
15.70 
16.70 
18.90 
16.60 
18.80 
17.90 
17.10 
17.40 
16.50 
"7.30 
17.70 
17.40 
17.30 
15  90 
17.  ao 
16.10 
16.90 
16.50 
17.40 

Marks. 
19.50 
19.90 
90.00 
18.70 
18.90 
19.50 
19.50 
18.50 
18.90 
18.30 
90.00 
17.50 
91.50 
19.50 
19.50 
18.50 
18.60 
19.90 
19.00 
18.60 
18.50 
18.80 
18.50 
18.30 
18.80 
18.00 
19.30 

Marks. 
15.50 
15.40 
16.00 
14.70 
«3.40 
14.50 
14.50 
»3.50 
19.60 
13.50 
15.60 
15.50 
16.00 
15.70 
15.00 
15.80 
13.00 
15.50 
15.30 
14.80 
15.50 
ia.5o 
15.40 
«3S0 
14.60 
13.60 
15.00 

Marks, 
9.60 
6. 90 
7.00 
4.60 
4.00 
5. 60 
5.90 
6.30 
4.50 
6.90 
6.60 
7.00 
6.10 
5.60 
7.00 
4.80 
3.60 
5.00 
5.40 
4.80 
5.70 
5.30 
5.90 
3.50 
4.70 
3.90 
5.M 

Marks. 
19.50 
10.00 
9.00 
6.00 
S.30 
8.00 
8.00 
7.50 
6.50 

8.90 

13. 00 

8.00 
8.40 

11.00 
8.  so 
8.00 
7.00 

X0.00 
7.00 
6.50 
8.00 

11.60 
7.00 
5.50 
8.60 
5.SO 
J.SO 

Marks. 
7.00 
4.00 
6.00 
4.00 
a  60 

Altirm ,. 

Beriin.^^ 

rnari        >• 

3.80 
3.50 
S.40 
9.50 
5.00 
5.00 
5.50 
4.60 
3.60 
5.00 
4.00 
9.00 
3.60 
4.50 
3.60 
4.00 
a.  60 
4.50 
9.ae 
9.90 
a.  50 
9.9a 

Cologne. 

CitWd-      

Ikntik 

Doctaund     - 

Dnl&tMrv                                  ..- 

DBswldofl. 

Bbeifcld, 

EHuft......„     -. 

Fnaldbfft-OD-the-Mam 

Fnnkfort<Mi-the.Oder. 

GWiw 

H«n* ^ .„,. 

H«»otw«        .          ..      . 
Ku^l.     ,,„,  .      ., , 

PbKa. 

n^tp^m 

Wl.,f|i|,        
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T4»kle  skewing  tki  retail  prices  per  kilogram  of  food  stuffs  im  tSgo, 


Otlet. 


Aix  la  Chapelle 

Altona 

Barmen ^ 

Berlin 

Breslao. » 


Colofno 

CrefekL 

Dantxic 

Dortmund 

Dubboig. .^ 

DOMeldoffC 

Elberfeld. 

Eiinit.^.^ ^ 

Essen 

Fhuildbrt-on-tbe-Main . 
Fkankfort-on-the-Oder.. 

Gdriitx 

Halle. 

Hanover 

Kiel 

KSnigsberg 

Magdeburg.. 


Potsdam  .... 

Stettin.. 

Wiesbaden. 


BmT. 


Aver- 
age for 
year. 


Markt, 
59 
47 
34 
a6 

•9 
43 
48 
«8 
97 
30 
35 
45 
18 
34 
4* 
«5 
ao 

«9 
33 
30 
40 
36 

85 

•5 

30 
96 

36 


Highest. 


Mmrks. 
90 
70 
so 
80 
60 
70 
60 

30 
60 
40 
50 
60 
60 
40 
70 
50 
*> 
60 
80 
40 
70 
80 
50 
60 
60 
SO 
5« 


Lowest. 


M»rlu. 


.ao 
[.10 
90 
.00 
,00 
.00 
.90 

B.SO 


Pork. 


Aver- 
age for 
year. 


Markt. 

.47 
.60 
.44 
.47 
.60 
40 
46 
35 
49 
.58 
•7» 
54 
•4« 
.66 
60 
3« 
30 
•35 
•30 
.36 
.66 
.3a 
.39 
.48 
.46 
>«4S 


Highest. 


Mmrkf. 
.90 
.60 
.60 
.80 
.60 
.60 
.40 
•  so 

60 
.60 
.70 
.76 
.70 
•SO 
•90 
.60 
.60 
.50 
.70 
•40 
.60 
.80 
.50 
.60 
.60 

80 
z,6o 


Lowest 


MarkM. 

.60 
•33 
•50 
.so 
.30 
.60 
«40 
.40 
.so 
-30 
.50 
.66 
•40 
30 
40 
60 
:.oo 


B.40 


Vanl. 


Aver- 
age for 
year. 


Mmrkt. 
.5» 

.66 
.40 
.38 
.98 

•  as 

.3« 
•34 
'^ 
.33 
•3« 
.40 
•3« 
.16 

•3« 
.19 
.90 
.09 
•30 
.96 
.50 

.91 

.«5 
.•5 

.98 

.•9 


Highest 


Mmrttt. 
.80 

.90 

-SO 
.80 
.60 

50 
•SO 
.50 

SO 
.50 
.40 
•50 
.60 

•■4 
•  SO 
•50 
•SO 
40 
X.70 
40 
60 
;.6o 
40 
40 
60 
6» 
Co 


Lovctt. 


i.ao 
•9» 


«3» 
1.00 
t.» 

I.JO 

t.oo 


1.00 
LOO 

.lo 

1.00 
I.W 
t.|0 

.lo 

X.00 
l.SO 
I.OO 
1.00 

t.ao 
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Table  shewing  the  retail  prica  per  kilogram  of  food  stuffs  in  i8go — Continiied. 


Aijc  la  OutpeUe.... 

AJtom..^ 

Bonnen ^ 

Berlin 

Brcslau....^^ ^ 

Ca»el^ 

Cologne 

Crefdd 


Dortmund... 
Dnitbafif..... 
Dfteddoir^ 

ElbeHeld 

EHnrt......^ 


Frankfort-on-tbe-Main  . 
Fkaaklbrt-oo-die-Oder.. 

GStliu ..—^ 

HaMe. ^ . 


Wiestwdcn... 


MottOQ. 


Aver. 

age  for 

year. 


Mark*. 
1.70 
«.45 
f.4a 
1.99 
«.35 
x.sa 

'■36 
1.30 
t.«5 
1.31 
1.3a 
1.40 
1.41 
S.16 
«.34 
1.X4 
S.18 
1. 18 
i.ao 
x.ai 
«-37 
i.a4 
1.16 
z.aa 

1.38 
1.30 
1.3X 


Highest 


Mark*. 
1.90 

«.63 
f.50 
X.80 
1.60 
X.40 
X.50 
X.40 
x.50 
x.so 
x.so 
X.60 
X.70 
X.30 
x.so 
X.40 
X.40 
Z.60 
x.40 
x.40 
1.60 
x.80 
t.40 
x.40 
x.60 
x.so 
z.60 


Lowest 


Mark*. 
x.50 
x.g3 
x.30 
.90 
x.xo 
x.ao 

X.30 

x.ao 
z.oo 
x.zo 
x.ao 
x.ao 
x.ao 
x.oo 
i.xo 
.90 
x.oo 

.80 

x.oo 
x.xo 
«.30 
.80 
z.oo 
x.xo 
z.oo 
z.zo 
z.oo 


Floor. 


ATer- 
age  for 
year. 


Mark*. 
0.36 
.3» 
.34 
.35 
•3» 
•35 
.38 
•33 
.35 
•30 
•3« 
.3a 
•33 

.87 

.3« 
•40 
.34 
•3a 
•3« 
.3* 
.3S 
•35 
.30 
••9 
.4« 
•a5 
.40 


Highest 


Mark*. 
0.36 
•3a 
.36 
.36 
.3« 
.36 
•39 
•34 
.36 
•3a 
•33 
•3a 
•34 
.30 
•3a 
.40 
.38 
•34 
•3a 
•3a 
.36 
.36 
.30 
•a? 
•4a 
•3«> 


Lowest. 


Mark*. 
0.34 
•3a 
.3a 
.34 
•30 
.3a 
.38 
.30 
.3a 
•30 
•30 
.3a 
•3a 
.a6 
.3a 
.38 
.3«> 
.3* 
.3« 
.30 
•34 
•34 
.30 

.89 

.40 
•  as 

.40 


Rye  meal. 


Atct- 
agefor 


Mark*. 
0.3a 
.a6 
.3a 
•33 
•30 
.30 
.36 
•3« 
.30 
.a8 
•3a 
.3«> 
.3a 

.88 
.88 

.3a 

.86 

.88 

.30 

.88 

.30 
.30 

.•7 

.88 

•  a4 

.88 


Highest. 


Mark*. 
0.34 

.87 

•3a 
•34 
.30 
.3a 

-37 
.3a 
•33 
.30 
•3a 
•3«> 
•3a 
.30 

.88 

•34 
•*9 
.30 
.3a 

.88 

.30 
.30 

.88 

•a3 
.35 

•as 


Lowest. 


Mark*. 
0.30 

.86 

.30 
.30 

.aS 

.88 

•35 
.30 

.87 
.88 

•3a 
.30 
.3a 

.86 
.88 
.88 

.a4 
.a7 
•a9 

.88 

•3«> 
•a9 

.86 

.at 
.30 
•a3 

.88 
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TaSli  sAcming  daify  wages  faid  to  ewt^Iayis  of  puhHc  works. 


Citks. 


AixlaCbapeOt: 

Locktmiths. 

Smiths »^..... 

Masoos....*MM*..M« 
Altooa: 

Oveneen 

Skilled  workmen.. 

Dfty4aboms 

Barooen: 

Locksmiths.. 

Johiers 

Skilled  workmen.. 

Dfty-khoRn....... 

Berlin: 

Loci 


SkUled  workmen.. 


Dny4aborers 

Overseer m.. 

Bremen: 

Locksmiths. » 


Carpenters.. 

E>sy4aborers....... 

Lamplighters....... 

Overseers ».... 

Smiths »... 

Breslau: 

Locksmitha....».M 

Masons... M..M..S.M 

Day-labot«cB.. ..... 

Lamplig^tsrs 

Overseers- 
Day  woric.... 
Night  work... 

Skilled  workmen.. 

Smithf .MM.M.. 

Carpentars.M  ••  HMM 


Locksmiths.... 

Smiths... «„ 

Day-laboreis  « 
Cologne: 


Masons 

Carpenters..... 
Day-laborers.. 


Broom  workmen.. 
Other  wor)unen„.. 


Gasworks. 


1888.       1889.       1890. 


Marks. 


3.50 
4.00 


3.50 
3.75 
4.10 

3-75 
3.80 


t  «.40 


3.50 
3.  SO 
3- 50 


1.70 


«.8S 
3.05 
«.85 
X.85 


3.«5 
4.00 
3-75 
a.  60 


Marks. 


3- SO 
4.00 


3.07 
4.00 
4.  at 
4.00 

4-43 
4.00 

«.58 
a.  40 


3.85 
3.85 
3.85 


•.95 
3.10 
•.00 
t.85 


3.«5 

4.00 
3.75 
a.  70 


Marks. 


3.30 
4.00 


S.9» 
4-30 
5.00 
4.30 
4.8s 
4.90 
3.00 
a.  80 


4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
3.00 
8.00 


3.10 
3-30 
•XS 

1.85 


3.50 
4.00 
3.80 
a.  70 


Street-cleaoing. 


1888.        1889.       1890. 


Mmrks, 


4.00 
3- 50 
••73 


I   3.00 

V  8.00 
3- 50 


3-57 


3.00 
3- 50 
X.75 


a.  85 


3.00 
a.  50 


Marks, 


4.00 
3.50 
a  75 


3.00 


a.  30 
3-57 


X.50 


«.75 


•.n 


S.00 
8.50 


Marks, 


4.00 
3.80 
3.0s 


^nraterwocks. 


x888.        1889.       1890 


Marks. 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


Ma*kt.  JUdrkt. 
3-30  i      3-.*» 


33° 
3-50 


3  3" 

4.  go 


a.  70  I 


8,70 


S.70 


8.  00 

3-75 


8.30 
3.57 


«.90 


3.00 
3.00 
8.30 


3.«5 

3.  a 
3.68 

a.  63 


3.1s 

•.80 
3.00 


3.85 
«.«5 


3-75 
3-75 
8.4a 

3- as 

4.00 
3.75 
a.  60 


3-9> 


4-0 
8.90 


4.» 


3-40 
3.93 
3-93 
8.88 


8.70 
3.«S 


4«> 
4.00 
3.00 


3-45 

S.90 
3- 40 


3.«$ 
«.95 


3.7s 
3.75 
8.60 

4.00 

3-75 
a.  60 


3- 75 
3.75 
S.65 

3-50 
4.W 

8.  JO 


>S»        ><5 
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Ta^U  skewing  daily  vHi^es  paid  to  emphyis  of  pubHc  works — Continued. 


Otki. 

OMworka. 

Street-cleaning. 

Waterworks. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

x888. 

.889. 

1890. 

x888. 

1889. 

1890. 

CnMd: 

liorkmhlia. 

MarJu, 

Mark*, 

Htirkx. 

Markt. 

Mark*. 

Mark*. 

Mark*, 
3.50 

Markt. 
3.50 

Mark*. 
3' so 

••75 

Smbht. 

TtaMmiths .................. 

Dfty-laboRn...»...».... 



«.7S 
3.50 
1.90 

•.SO 

3.00 
a.  so 

•.35 

a.  30 
a.  60 

a.30 
a.oo 

3.00 
a.  so 

4.00 
a.  so 

a.30 
a.30 

3.30 
a.  00 

1.65 

3.00 
a.  50 

4.00 
a.  so 

a.30 
a.  60 

a.  so 
a.  00 



X.90 

Dortannd: 

Orcfiocfii  xixiii- 





D»y-kbo«en 

DitMkn: 



Dlty4idM>f«n.. 
Lockawttha 

Caaltk* 

3.48 
3.3« 

a.  so 

3.68 
3.3a 

a.  so 

3-77 
3.40 

a.  so 

Dukborg: 

Dfty-bbona........ ...... 

••SO 

a.  50 

Effint: 

Oreneen 

DayJabotcn 

a.  50 
3.  so 

a.  so 
3.70 

a.  50 
4.00 

T«of1rflinitliff 

3.50 

3.70 

4.00 

OT<ncen...«MM.......M.. 

S.00 
••50 

5.00 

500 
3.00 

Ctty-UOMren 

rknldbtt-on-^be-lCain: 
l.orlcffaihht. 









4.ao 

3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

4.ao 

4.ao 

3.80 
3.80 
3- 50 

Soiftha 







Dlty-teborea 

GMts: 

r«.7S 
i  3.00 
f  a.55 
I  300 

«.7S 

3.00 
a.  55 

3.00 

1.85 

•.75 
3.00 
a.  so 
3.00 

«.95 

•.as 

X.75 
1.75 
a,  so 

a.oo 

«-75 
a.  75 

}■:: 

a.xo 

IfaaoM 

............ 

OTtHflMl..!. 

a.xo 

Hdte: 

LcM^Miitha 

Matimf       .M 

3.00 
3.00 
a.  60 
a.ao 

3.00 
3.ao 
a.  70 
«.3o 

3.ao 
3.30 
a.  90 
•.50 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

SIdllad  workiiico.......» 

HKfAiSoann 

8«T<*l>-^ 

a.oo 

a'.  00 

a.  00 

a.ao 
a.  80 

a.  80 

3.30 
4.00 

.a-3«> 
3.00 

a.  80 
3.30 
4.00 

a.  so 
3.ao 

Omnn 

3.30 
1.50 

3.  so 
x.So 

3.50 
1.50 

Dtty-bborart...».y ...... 

f<fM'kvq?ftht. 



a.  80 
3.«o 
4.00 

Mamm 

KM: 

3.00 

3.00 
a.  60 

3.00 

a.  80 
8.09 





K8aigab«if: 

MaaoM 

Gaxpentan.................. 

SaidM 





a.ao 
a.  as 

a.ao 
a.  as 
«.7» 

a.  70 
••SO 
t«8o 
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Table  showing  daify  wages  paid  to  employh  of  pubUc  works — Coothraed. 


Cldet. 

Oas  works. 

Street-cleaning. 

Waterworics. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

t888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1888. 

.889. 

1890. 

Ldp«lc: 

MarkM. 

Mmrkt. 

Mmrkt, 
3«5 

3.80 
4.10 
4.40 
3.65 
3.60 
3.00 
1.60 

9.50 

Marks. 

Marks. 

Marks. 

Marks, 

Marks. 

Jfarfe. 

Locksmiths. ^ 

\  3-35 
i   3.93 
t   400 
3.35 
3.  SO 
9.10 
1.50 

9. 90 

3.60 
4.05 
4.90 
3-45 
3.50 
•.85 
1.50 

9.50 





Masons '. «.. 







Skilled  workmen 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

LsmpHghten 

9.80 

9.80 

3.00 



Uibeck: 

Tjamplighten 

3.00 
3.00 

3.00 

9.20 
3.00 

3.50 
9.60 

3.00 
3.00 

3.«5 

9.30 
3»5 

3- SO 
9.60 

Locksmiths. 

3.00 
3.0D 

Smiths 

"^ 

Magdeburg: 

Locksmiths. 

3.00 
3.00 
9.50 
9.  so 

3.50 
3.50 
300 
a.  40 

4.00 
4.00 
3- 50 
9.40 

3.50 

Carpenters. 







Skilled  workmen 

Day-laborers.. 

>«40 

Tinsmiths 

3- SO 

Mannheim: 

Locksmiths 

3- so 
9.60 

3.  SO 
9.60 

3.50 
9.60 

3.59 

Day-tahorcrs........ 

9.00 
3.33 

9.00 
3.33 



,.00 
3.33 

afe 

Mets: 

Locksmiths. 

Smiths 





3-30 
3-30 

3.30 

3-30 
S.80 

•.0$ 

3.30 

3.|» 

3.00 

Munich: 

Day4aborers 

9.50 

•65 

3.00 

9.50 

3-* 

Nuremberg : 

Masons ^ 

3.00 

Overseers 

3-«> 
9.50 

310 
■•75 

9.95 

9.00 

3" 
9.0s 

Day-laboreri 



Potsdam: 

Overseen— 

Summer 

Winter 

..^ 

Day-laborers — 

Summer 

Winter 

Strasboig: 



3." 
1.84 

3«5 
1.84 

Day-laborers 

3.60 
9^ 

3.60 
9.80 

Stuttgart : 

Locksmiths. 

4.00 

Day-laborers 

3.0a 



ALBERT  H. 


WASHBURN, 
Commercial  Agent. 


United  States  Commercial  Agency, 

Magdeburg t  November  j^  i8g2. 
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SACCHARINE. 

REPORT  BY  COMMERUAL  AGENT  WASHBURN,  OF  MAGDEBURG, 

An  industry  still  young,  but  unquestionably  with  a  great  mercantile 
future,  is  that  of  saccharine,  a  product  of  coal  tar.  It  is  a  substitute  for 
sugar,  has  none  of  its  bulk,  and  is  so  powerful  that  it  is  three  hundred  times 
sweeter.     The  history  of  its  discovery  is  interesting. 

In  1879  ^^-  Constantine  Fahlberg,  a  Russian  by  birth,  but  who  had 
been  educated  in  Germany,  became  connected  with  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, in  Baltimore.  There  he  conducted  a  series  of  experiments  on  the 
toluene  sulphamides,  in  order  to  investigate  their  oxidation  products.  The 
outgrowth  of  this  investigation  was  the  discovery  of  saccharine.  By  oxidizing 
pure  orthotoluene  sulphamide  it  was  found  that  it  would  yield  a  remarkably 
sweet  compound.  The  amount  obtained,  however,  was  too  small  to  be  of 
any  practical  value  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  problem  thenceforth 
was  to  find  other  reactions  which  would  give  a  better  yield  of  the  sweet  body. 
A  long  and  exhaustive  series  of  laboratory  experiments,  extending  through 
several  years,  were  necessary  for  the  satisfactory  development  of  the  chemical 
process  of  production.  What  saccharine  really  is  can  best  be  answered  by 
Dr.  Fahlberg  himself.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Association  at 
Manchester  in  1887  he  defines  saccharine  as — 

An  inner  anhydride  of  orthosulphamine-benzoic  acid,  which  yields  salts  and  ethers  en- 
tirely different  from  the  orthosulphamine-benzoic  acid ;  in  fact,  I  have  succeeded  in  trans- 
forming one  into  the  other,  and  vice  versa.  If  orthosulphamine-benzoic  acid  be  heated,  it 
changes  into  saccharine  with  the  elimination  of  water ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  saccharine  be 
subjected  to  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  in  the  presence  of  alcohol,  the  ether  of  ortho- 
sulphamine-benzoic  add  is  formed,  which  also  yields,  on  heating,  saccharine,  with  the  excep- 
don  that  in  this  case  not  water  but  alcohol  is  eliminated. 

As  might  be  expected,  a  discovery  of  such  practical  utility  had  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  much  hostile  criticism.  It  formed  a  fruitful  subject  for  dis- 
cussion in  various  scientific  societies  and  journals.  Attempts  were  made  to 
show  that  it  was  not  only  deleterious,  but  dangerous.  It  is  only  fair  to  say, 
however,  that  these  arguments  seem  to  have  been  successfully  controverted. 
An  overwhelming  mass  of  expert  testimony  is  recorded  in  favor  of  saccharine. 
Eminent  professors  like  Sir  H.  E.  Roscoe,  in  London ;  Leyden,  in  Berlin ; 
Paul,  in  Paris ;  von  Barth,  in  Vienna ;  and  a  host  of  others,  after  thorough 
tests,  have  certified  that  the  effects  of  saccharine  upon  the  physical  and 
psychical  functions  of  the  brute  and  human  systems  are  entirely  harmless. 

Saccharine  in  its  pure  condition  is  a  white  powder.  Various  exclusive 
advantages  are  claimed  for  its  use  in  the  arts,  household,  and  medicine.  To 
enumerate  a  few :  It  is  so  small  in  bulk  that  the  saving  in  storage  and  freight 
is,  of  course,  very  great;  its  valuable  antiseptic  qualities  make  it  especially 
available  in  preserving,  as  well  as  sweetening,  articles  of  food,  such  as  jellies, 
fruits,  etc. ;  its  nonfermentable  character.     In  the  distilling  of  brandies  and 
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liquors  and  in  the  brewing  of  beer  saccharine  has  been  used  with  signal  sac- 
cess.  Mixed  with  glucose,  saccharine  has  a  sweetness  equal  to  the  finest 
refined  sugar.  Further,  saccharine  serves  a  distinctly  medical  purpose.  It 
is  employed  to  disguise  the  unpleasant  taste  of  medicine  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  medicated  wines  and  other  cordials.  It  has  also  been  highly  indorsed 
as  a  substitute  for  sugar  for  those  suffering  from  diabetes  and  from  fatness. 
Unlike  sugar,  it  does  not  go  to  form  surplus  nourishment.  Finally,  it  may 
be  added  that  this  highly  concentrated  sweetening  substance  requires  only  a 
little  intelligence  to  be  successfully  used  in  the  household. 

Saccharine  should  never  be  taken  in  a  pure  state.  Some  idea  of  its  power 
will  be  conveyed  when  it  is  understood  that  one  part  of  it  will  give  a  very 
sweet  taste  to  ten  thousand  parts  of  water.  Tasted  in  too  large  a  quantity, 
as  Dr.  Fahlberg  observes,  it  acts  upon  the  nerves  in  such  a  way  as  to  paralyze 
the  sense  of  taste,  just  as  powerful  music  stuns  or  deadens  the  auditory  nerves 
or  a  bright  light  acts  upon  the  optic  nerves. 

Dr.  Fahlberg  has,  in  connection  with  his  partners,  devoted  himself  of 
late  years  to  the  placing  of  this  commodity  on  the  market  in  practical  form. 
It  is  manufactured  and  put  up  in  three  ways,  viz,  pure  saccharine  powder, 
easy  soluble  saccharine  in  gravel  form,  and  saccharine  tablets.  The  two 
latter  preparations  contain  a  small  percentage  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and 
are  more  available  for  cooking  purposes. 

The  factory — ^and,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  it  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
existing — is  at  Salbke-Westerhiisen,  on  the  Elbe. 

Patents  have  been  obtained  in  most  civilized  lands,  and  monopolies  of 
sale  (which  debar  the  manufacturers  from  selling  direct)  exist  in  many  coun- 
tries, including  the  United  States.  The  American  agents  are  J.  Movius  & 
Son,  New  York.  Up  to  the  present,  however,  the  American  trade  has  been 
inconsequential.  In  1891  the  export  to  New  York  was  only  about  800 
kilograms  (1,800  pounds  approximately),  while  during  the  same  period 
7,200  kilograms  were  shipped  to  England.  I  understand  that  the  owners 
would  erect  a  £eu:tory  in  the  United  States  should  the  state  of  the  trade  ever 
warrant  it. 

ALBERT  H.  WASHBURN, 

CommcrcicU  Agent, 

United  States  CoMMERaAL  Agency. 

Magdeburg^  September  20^  i8g2. 


SPANISH  TRADE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BOWEN,  OF  BARCELONA. 

The  total  Spanish  trade,  including  importations  and  exportations,  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  1890  amounted  to  1,172,432,191  pesetas;*  18911 
1,187,126,180  pesetas;  1892,  1,132,160,207  pesetas.  The  increase  in  189 1 
was  owing  to  the  large  exportations  of  wine  that  took  place  before  the 


*  I  poieU>BX9.3  cents. 
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termination  of  Spain's  treaty  with  France  and  to  the  large  importation  of 
cotton.  The  decrease  in  1892  was  owing  to  the  small  exportation  of  wine 
because  of  the  failure  of  Spain  to  establish  a  satisfactory  treaty  with  France 
and  to  the  great  rise  in  exchange,  which  was  followed  by  rapid  fluctuations 
and  which  tended  to  restrict  nearly  every  kind  of  trade. 

In  spite  of  the  great  natural  resources  of  Spain,  her  importations  always 
exceed  her  exportations.  In  1890  it  was  by  34,784,077  pesetas,  in  1891  it 
was  by  79>9io,o54  pesetas,  and  in  1892  it  was  by  62,230,043  pesetas,  during 
the  said  period  of  nine  months. 

Tlie  following  tables  show  the  importations  and  exportations,  classified  in 
the  customary  Spaoish  way,  and  the  additional  details  are  those  that  are  of 
special  interest  to  Americans : 

Table  skewing  imports  into  Spain  and  the  Baiearie  IsUs  during  the  first  nine  months  of 

iSgOt  i8git  and  j8g2. 


AiticlM. 


1890. 


1891. 


189s. 


StoMs,  minenb,  crystals,  and  ceramics........ 

Metab  and  manufiictures  thereof. 

Dni0iaa<l  chemical  products 

Cottoo  and  manufiictiires  thereof.. 

Other  Y^etable  fibers  and  manufactures  thereof.., 

Wool,  skills,  and  manufactures  thereof. , 

SUk  and  manufiMrtures  thereof... , 

P^terand  applications  thereof. , 

Wood  and  mannfaftures  thereof. 

Aaimak  and  pans  thereof. 

MacbfaMry,  carriages,  and  boats 

Alimentary  substances , 

Battoas*  playihhigs,  amber,  etc 


Pesetas, 
54,570,390 
3a,9«o.997 
».53«.a37 
55,094,989 
93,365,095 
•7,03 « ,859 
13.365,666 
6,806,959 
39,884,900 
3a.944,756 
38,657,945 
166,393,887 

5,0x8,455 
68,131,083 


Pesetas, 

69,039,618 

•6,857,443 

4X, 3*4, 37a 

76,995,946 

24,775,690 

31.169,944 

X4,«46,599 

7,784,339 
37,584,4x8 
35,404,488 
38,361,993 
X43,«39»o56 

5,509,379 
87,440,939 


Peseta. 

57,389,646 
99,779,544 
37.059,684 
76,057,866 
95,33«,899 
39.4x3,943 
«5, 559, 565 
7.733,695 
41,404,647 
98,0x7,399 

43,970,459 

199,789,545 

4.8x4,356 

75,593,954 


Total.. 


603,608,134 


633,5x8, X17 


597,X95,X9S 


Table  showing  the  exports  from  Spain  and  the  Balearic  Isles  during  the  first  nine  months  of 

i8go,  tSgr,  and  i8g2. 


Articles. 


1890. 


1891. 


x89a. 


Mfaicrals  and  ceramics 

Metals  and  mamifiiftnres  thereof. 

DniCB  and  chrmkal  producu „ 

Mannfiictnres  of  cotton 

Manufactures  of  other  vesetable  fibers... 
Wool  and  manufactures  thereof.....^^... 

SQk  and  manufactnres  thereof.. 

Paper  and  appUcatfens  thereof. 

Wood,  cork,  feather  grass,  and  rags..... 

Animals  and  parts  thereof. 

Machinery „«.. 


Pans,  fiM^i,  ^v  matches,  and  hemp  shoes.. 


Pesetas. 
76,547,874 
91,409,496 
90,074,84a 
18,585,999 
1,635,4x7 
9,915,94a 

■.499,697 

7,895,667 

93.788,904 

33,915,755 

693,969 

980,048,134 

9,590, X45 


Pesetas. 

61,483,104 

80,831,633 

91,005,8x8 

90,668,965 

9,906,549 

8,333,399 

3»074,554 

6,567,888 

96,9x6,686 

34,38x,7x5 

674,975 

985,094,691 

1,769.493 


568,894,057 


553,608,063 


Pesetas. 

63.979,398 

XI 4, 673, 040 

93,008,569 

99,4x7,198 

4,3x9*797 

19,709,554 

4.575,977 

8,463,999 

94.998,979 

30,909,413 

343.599 

915,990,871 

9,996,6x9 


534,965»o8« 
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Table  skewing  imporU  by  articles  into  Spain  and  the  Balearic  Isles  during  Aefrstmrni 
months  of  i8gOy  i8gt,  and  i8q2. 


Articles. 


1890. 


I89X. 


i89t. 


Wheat: 

United  States^ 

France 

Ruuia 

Turkey ^ 

Other  countries^.. 


•.541,634 
13.817,033 
s,89«,8«6 


Peseta*. 

4.<4o 
».  730,9*4 
17,818,790 

3.539.476 

3,819, a^o 


PtteU*. 
•«.45> 
1,042,360 

4.6^,551 
•,9«5.9^ 
1,346.910 


Total  wheat.. 


•0,587,889 


•5,9'«.S» 


9,9*,^ 


Petroleum : 

Cnide 

Refined..^ 

Suves.. , 

Machines,  agricultural 

Cotton,  raw , 

Pork 

Brandy. „ 

Wine: 

Sparkling 

In  casks  and  bottles... 


7,544,90» 
489,394 

««»37«.674 
606,44a 

4a. 793,975 
599.000 

«9.94«.96o 

684,500 
1,718,100 


'.499,75» 
M7,9«o 

►,  5*3,369 
747. 3«9 

l,3«4.97a 
917,900 

1,419,319 

890,900 
.334.400 


6,373,601 

«69.$SO 

i3.797,«9 

3«,n« 

63.99»,o7J 
•10^600 

9,3«4.06 

931,360 
i,05»,37T 


Talfle  showing  the  exports  by  articles  from  Spain  and  the  Baleasric  Isles  during  the  Jirst  1 
months  of  i8go,  i8gi,  and  t8g2. 


Articles. 


1890. 


1891. 


Licorice »... 

Tartar... 

Cotton,  manufiictured 

Wool,  dirty. 

Cork: 

Plain. ^ « 

In  squares „ 

For  bottles .^ 

Pork ^ 

Sardines -^ 

Wheat. 

Onions 

Lemons 

Oranges. 

Grapes »... 

OUveoil — 

Brandy  and  spirits  of  wine.. 
Wine: 


Sherry  and  iu  like.. 

Fine.. ^ 

Fans ^ ^ 

Cards... 

Books  and  music 


Peseimt. 
775,497 

8,S9o,07« 
18, 585,90 

6.««7.730 

83«.4»4 

73,480 

16,036.594 

430,000 

«,37«,«6o 

ii8,6xx 

1. 565.9*8 
601,76a 
",893.166 
4,aoo,4ia 
10,687,568 
863,934 

176,339,  xxo 

»o,  953. 740 

4.099,950 

909.93s 

763.996 

1.658,151 


Petetmt. 

7>4.tS9 

9.698. 4S4 

•0,668,365 

5.984,439 

1,348,3*7 

95.500 

(8,960,410 

684.800 

1,603.338 

131,163 

1.X19.375 

■06,709 

7,059.793 

5.574.580 

8.979. »SO 

747.036 

189,008,375 

30,309,390 

9.793,3W> 

633.850 

633,163 

1,684,010 


Pemttu, 

771.6" 
8,8io»094 
99.417,  n« 
6.966,399 

I,  in,  554 

350,  x» 

x8,347,6Bi 

M7.7» 

•.930,761 

9,796 

1,010,847 

3^.841 

8,8x7,174 

3.»3».?9* 

xo,  496,131 

63B.960 

116,874,335 

■9.3«9.5|0 

i.4i3.$S» 

7»,S75 

5A9>5 

i.6m,S"7 


HERBERT  W.  BOWEN, 

Cfftuul 

United  States  Consulate, 

Barcelona,  November  6,  i8g2. 
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AMERICAN-PERUVIAN  TRADE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  DAUGHERTV,  OF  CALLAO. 
INTRODUCTORY   REMARKS. 

I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  a  report  concerning  the  trade  of 
the  "United  States  with  Peru  and  setting  forth  in  what  respect  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  United  States  fail  to  comply  with  the  demand  of  consumers  in 
this  consular  district. 

It  would  be  hard  to  explain  to  the  Department  all  the  difficulties  to  be 
met  with  in  securing  reliable  information  such  as  it  requires.  So  little  of 
the  business  of  Peru  is  in  the  hands  of  American  merchants  that  most  of  the 
information  must  be  sought  from  foreign  merchants  who  have  little  sympathy 
with  our  efforts  in  this  direction,  and  I  found  few  of  those  best  acquainted 
with  the  ^ts  willing  to  give  me  the  time  and  attention  necessary  for  the 
work.  I  have  found,  as  will  appear  in  different  parts  of  this  report,  that 
the  Peruvian  merchants  show  preference  for  European  goods,  more  on  ac- 
count of  the  more  favorable  credits  given  by  European  merchants  and  the 
lower  freights  enjoyed  on  goods  from  all  European  countries  than  on  account 
of  the  success  of  European  manufacturers  in  catering  to  the  tastes  and  pe- 
culiarities of  the  people  of  Peru  in  the  preparation  of  the  goods  for  market 
or  in  their  decoration  and  packing.  I  must  say,  however,  that  from  personal 
observation  I  have  discovered  that  the  European  merchants  pack  their  goods 
much  more  neatly  and  securely  than  do  those  of  the  United  States.  A  visit 
to  any  wholesale  establishment  where  they  are  unpacking  goods  from  different 
countries  will  demonstrate  in  a  way  that  is  hard  to  explain  in  words  what 
this  difference  in  favor  of  European  packing  is. 

Merchants  to  whom  I  have  propounded  questions  on  this  subject  answer 
me  as  follows: 

American  goods  are  nsinlly  pat  up  in  a  way  that  snggests  haste.  They  seem  to  be  pack- 
ing as  though  the  goods  were  for  shipment  to  near  points  rather  than  to  a  distant  country  and 
for  frequent  handlings.  The  European  merchant  employs  the  very  best  packers,  and  the 
goods  show  in  their  arrangement  in  the  cases  that  the  utmost  care  has  been  taken  to  guard 
i^^ainst  abrasions  and  breakages  by  screws  and  cleats  and  the  judicious  use  of  shoddy  and 
felt  bandages,  paper  and  excelsior  packing  and  wraf^ings.  Every  case  will  show  that  much 
time  and  the  utmost  care  has  been  taken  in  the  packing,  while  in  the  case  of  the  American 
goods  this  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

I  can  not  give  any  rules  for  packing  that  would  be  useful  for  all  classes  of 
goods.  It  is  well  understood  that  American  houses  know  how  to  pack,  but 
they  are  careless  and  use  too  many  old  boxes.  All  our  shippers  know  that 
everything  in  this  way  depends  upon  the  packer,  and  they  know  as  well  as 
anyone  can  tell  them  that  the  first  and  the  absolutely  necessary  thing  is  to 
get  men  for  packing  who  understand  their  business  and  who  will  perform 
their  work  welL 
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I  may  say  that  I  have  myself  seen  boxes  containing  elegant  fnmituie 
from  the  United  States  opened  here,  and  so  careless  were  the  men  who  did 
the  packing  that  great,  coarse  nails  were  driven  into  the  most  daborately 
finished  parts  of  the  furniture.  Carelessness  of  this  sort,  if  reported  to  a 
European  house,  would  result  in  the  discharge  of  a  packer.  It  should  be 
the  same  with  the  American  houses  that  export. 

I  find  that  this  subject  was  thoroughly  canvassed  by  the  commission  from 
the  United  States  that  interviewed  Peruvian  merchants  in  1885,  ^<1  i^  ^ 
the  opinion  of  business  men  here  that  our  shippers  have  improved  since  then 
in  this  direction,  but  that  there  is  still  room  for  greater  improvement  in  oar 
packing. 

COTTON  AND  WOOLEN  GOODS. 

The  great  bulk  of  trade  with  Peru  has  been  for  years  in  the  hands  of  the 
English,  Germans,  French,  and  Italians.  Large  mercantile  houses  estab- 
lished many  years  ago  in  different  parts  of  this  country — in  fact,  at  all  the 
trade  centers — ^by  citizens  of  the  countries  named  above  enjoy  satisfactoiy 
business  relations  with  merchants  and  manufacturers  at  home  and  low  rates 
of  freight  on  lines  of  subsidized  vessels  established  to  accommodate  and 
foster  trade  with  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  These  foreign  merchants 
make  credits  most  favorable  to  the  trade  of  the  coast,  and  the  vessels  re- 
ferred to  make  rates  to  protect,  support,  and  extend  the  trade.  It  is  bat 
natural  under  these  conditions  that  European  merchants  should  have  the 
preference.  Even  where  we  could  compete  in  prices  in  the  line  of  goods 
mentioned  above,  there  are  still  these  natural  trade  disadvantages  to  surmoont 
in  the  introduction  of  our  merchandise.  I  have  made  personal  inquiries  at 
the  stores  and  among  importers,  and  I  put  into  the  hands  of  various  dealers 
lists  of  inquiries,  neatly  prepared  on  the  typewriter,  with  a  view  to  securing 
prices  paid  abroad,  with  freights  and  other  information  that  might  aid  in 
arriving  at  the  actual  difference  against  purchases  of  the  same  class  of  articles 
in  the  United  States.  These  were  returned,  although  in  some  cases  the 
work  was  paid  for,  with  no  figures  whatever  on  most  of  the  sheets,  but  with 
general  observations  by  the  writers  why  preference  is  given  to  other  coun- 
tries. I  am  thus  forced  to  confine  my  report  to  such  general  information  as 
I  could  procure,  to  personal  inquiries  as  to  prices,  and  to  the  use  of  the 
official  reports  of  the  minister  of  the  hacienda  for  comparison  of  imports 
from  the  several  countries  named. 

In  the  comparisons  of  imports  herein  made  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  values,  where  these  are  used,  are  the  arbitrary  values  placed  in  die 
Peruvian  tariff  for  estimating  duties  only.  These  are  really  no  guide  for 
ascertaining  the  actual  value  of  the  goods  imported,  since  it  is  not  claimed 
that  they  are  the  true  invoice  values.  As  an  illustration:  Ready-made 
clothing  and  ladies'  dresses  are  classed  in  the  tariff  under  eleven  heads,  val- 
ued from  4  to  150  soles*  per  suit.  The  duty  is  45  per  cent  on  each  class. 
The  receiving  house  here  manifests  to  the  custom-house  for  each  box  of 

•i  wol^Ss  oeats. 
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goods,  stating  the  class  of  goods  in  each.  The  box  is  opened  at  the  custom- 
house and  the  goods  compared  with  the  manifest  made  by  the  receiving 
house.  The  consular  invoice  is  seldom  referred  to.  A  suit  that  may  have 
cost  1 200  in  the  country  from  whence  imported  takes  simply  the  highest 
valuation  given  in  the  tariff — 150  soles.  From  valuations  thus  made  the 
records  of  imports  are  made  up,  and  must  be  more  or  less  inexact.  Where 
valuations  are  given  in  this  report  the  comparisons  are  for  this  reason  only 
approximate.  In  the  main  I  have  used  the  measurements,  which  better  rep- 
resent the  extent  of  importations. 

The  following  are  the  values  of  importations  from  all  countries  during 
the  years  1890  and  1891: 


Articles. 


England. 


Germany, 


Fiance. 


United 
Sutes. 


Cottoo  goods  of  all  kinds 

AB  kinds  of  woolen  mamifiirrares... ». 

Spool  and  mffchm^  thread  (spools  and  balls)  and  cordage... 


Sole*. 
496,000 
zSSfOOo 
13,600 


S>let. 

ixa,ooo 
819OO0 
»3,ooo 


SoUt, 
49.700 
65,000 


SoU*. 
9,000 
3,000 
800 


The  following  are  the  principal  articles  comprising  the  imports  from  the 
United  States  under  this  head:  Drillings,  muslins,  yarns,  thread  in  spools 
and  balls,  sailcloth,  lamp  wicks,  handkerchiefs,  shawls,  laces,  sheetings, 
towels,  and  calicoes.  The  shipments  of  the  last  named  were  very  small. 
The  importations  of  sailcloth,  lamp  wicks,  and  sheetings  were  much  greater 
than  in  any  other  article.  I  am  assured  that  the  importations  of  thread 
from  the  United  States  for  the  past  year  will  be  much  larger ;  but  the  re- 
ports are  not  yet  published,  and  I  have  no  way  of  obtaining  the  official 
figures.  There  is  practically  the  same  diversity  of  opinion  among  those 
friendly  to  trade  with  the  United  States  as  to  the  best  way  to  increase  it  as 
existed  when  the  commission  of  1885  ^^  ^^^^  making  inquiries  on  that 
sabject.  The  conditions  are  very  much  the  same,  with  the  exception  that 
credits  in  Europe  are  more  easily  obtained  than  then.  I  should  say,  per- 
haps, that  the  credits  were  better  until  the  phenomenal  decline  in  silver 
came.  Since  then,  I  am  told,  they  are  not  so  good ;  but  they  are  still  far 
better  than  can  be  obtained  in  the  United  States. 

When  making  inquiries  among  the  merchants  I  have  frequently  been 
asked:  "Why  don't  your  merchants  havfe  agents  here,  as  the  merchants  of 
other  coimtries  have,  with  authority  to  quote  prices  and  with  samples,  or, 
what  would  be  better,  with  the  actual  goods  on  sale  here  in  Peru?*'  I  may 
say  that  during  the  two  years  I  have  been  in  Peru,  while  I  have  met  some 
traveling  salesmen  in  other  lines,  I  have  never  seen  one  offering  dry  goods 
or  goods  mentioned  in  the  class  under  consideration.  It  is  in  this  class  of 
goods,  too,  in  which  European  credits  operate  to  our  disadvantage.  I  know 
it  was  said  by  parties  interviewed  by  the  commission  in  1885  ^^^^  merchants 
could  get  as  good  credits  in  the  United  States  as  in  Europe,  but  my  in- 
quiries lead  me  to  believe  that  just  the  contrary  is  the  truth.    I  have  it  from 
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reliable  merchants  that  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  the  United  States 
give  a  credit  of  at  most  thirty  days  after  presentation  of  draft.  If  the  goods 
come  by  steamer,  this  means  payment  in  about  ten  days  after  receipt  of  the 
goods ;  if  by  sailing  vessel,  it  means  payment  about  seventy  days  previous 
to  receipt  of  the  goods.  Shipments  coming  from  Europe  by  steamer  either 
via  Panama  or  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan  arrive  at  Caliao  in  about  forty-five 
days;  if  by  sailing  vessel,  the  time  is  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days.  But  as  European  merchants  draw  at  ninety  dajrs  from  arrival 
of  goods  as  a  rule,  the  advantage  to  the  Peruvian  dealer  in  &vor  of  pur- 
chases in  Europe  is  apparent. 

The  following  quotation  from  a  letter  I  received  from  a  gentleman  who 
has  been  identified  with  business  interests  on  this  coast  for  many  years,  who 
has  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  trade  matters,  and  who  is  at  present  doing 
business  in  Lima  expresses  what  I  find  to  be  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
best-informed  people  on  the  subject.     He  says: 

When  American  maDufactarers  care  to  reach  for  the  trade  in  Fern,  and,  for  that  matter, 
for  that  of  the  South  American  repubKcs  on  the  west  coast,  they  need  only  grant  tbe  same 
terms  oflfered  by  their  European  rivals  and  support  a  line  of  steamers  via  the  straits  at 
reasonable  freights,  and  then  they  will  command  the  trade  in  certain  articles  and  have  a  fiur 
share  of  all  the  trade.  I  speak  from  thirty-seven  years'  experience  in  South  American 
countries,  and  point  to  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil  since  the  establishment 
of  lines  of  steamers  to  that  country  as  proof  of  what  I  say.  All  the  rest  is  words,  idle  words, 
and  will  never  make  trade  or  induce  buyers  to  deal  less  with  Europe  or  more  with  the  United 
States. 

The  writer  seems  to  forget  or  to  ignore  the  more  favorable  conditions  in 
Brazil  that  made  possible  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  between  that  cotmtry  and 
the  United  States  and  the  absence  of  such  conditions  here ;  but  as  to  the 
necessity  of  steamship  connection,  without  which  favorable  freight  rates 
between  the  United  States  and  the  west  coast  are  positively  impossible,  he 
voices  the  feelings  of  nearly  all  the  friends  of  American  trade  with  whom  I 
have  conversed.  While  touching  on  the  subject  of  freights,  I  may  say 
here  that  I  have  just  ascertained  that,  while  freight  rates  from  Europe  on 
laces  and  all  the  finer  goods  have  generally  been  higher  than  on  coarse 
goods,  the  sharp  competition  in  freights  that  set  in  early  in  1891,  and  at- 
tributed in  great  part  to  the  effects  of  the  McKinley  tariff  and  treaties  of 
reciprocity,  and  which  competition  has  continued  with  constantly  decreasing 
rates  ever  since,  has  resulted  in  forcing  freights  to  that  before-unheard-of 
point  at  which  charters  are  possible  and  have  been  made  from  France  and 
Italy  for  cargoes  as  low  as  15J.  per  ton,  including  at  this  figure  any  kind  of 
goods,  even  silks  and  laces. 

All  merchants  agree  that  the  freights  via  the  isthmus  are  so  high  as  to  be 
almost  prohibitory,  to  say  nothing  of  the  careless  handling  of  goods  in  trans- 
shipment across  the  isthmus.  This  entaik  as  a  rule,  I  am  told,  severe  losses 
by  breakage  and  other  injury.  This  objection  to  the  isthmus  route  applies 
with  equal  force  to  goods  from  Europe;  but  the  rates  from  Europe  via  the 
isthmus  are  nearly  one-half  less,  it  is  claimed,  than  from  New  York-    One 
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of  the  lead  in  c^  American  houses  characterizes  the  handling  of  goods  on  the 
isthmus  as  shamefully  reckless  and  totally  regardless  of  the  interests  of  own- 
ers, entailing  damages  that  retard,  if  they  do  not  altogether  prevent,  their 
sale.     They  say : 

Yon  caD  not  make  this  too  strong.  We  have  seen  boxes  containing  sewing  machines  and 
castings  that  are  easily  broken  thrown  10  feet  from  the  ships  into  launches  to  avoid  loss  of 
time  necessary  to  give  them  careful  handling,  and  we  have  protested  in  person  against  such 
carelessness.  But  protests  avail  nothing,  and  when  bills  for  damage  are  presented  one  com- 
fMtny  endeavors  to  cast  the  blame  on  the  other ;  and  the  result  is  that  if  investigation  is  made 
at  all  the  shipper  only  hears  of  it  a  long  time  afterward,  and  then  he  gets  neither  assurance 
against  future  damage  nor  reimbursement  for  past  losses. 

I  find  this  complaint  general  against  the  isthmus  route,  and  it  is  not  used 
unless  necessity  compels.  I  have  heard  that  the  Pacific  Mail  has  made  a  re- 
duction in  carrying  charges  on  sample  trunks  of  traveling  men  visiting  South 
America,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  any  rebates  made  to  actual  shippers  who 
are  purchasers.  With  a  line  of  steamers  from  San  Francisco  to  Valparaiso 
and  from  New  York  to  the  west  coast,  or  even  one  of  these,  our  exports  to 
South  American  republics  on  this  coast  would  soon  show  a  very  great  improve- 
ment without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Of  course,  this  suggestion  includes 
the  making  of  rates  of  freight  equal  to  those  from  Europe  and  a  system  of 
credits  as  favorable  as  offered  by  European  merchants.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  either  that  the  introduction  of  competition  of  this  character  would 
result  in  the  lowering  of  rates  by  the  English  steamships  especially  and  the 
inauguration  of  a  war  of  rates  that  would  strongly  test  the  endurance  of  the 
new  competitor,  even  with  a  subsidy  to  assist  it.  Whether  or  not  the  trade 
of  this  coast  is  worth  the  cost  is  a  question  for  deeper  inquiry.  Unless,  how- 
ever, we  intend  to  surrender  entirely  the  trade  on  this  coast,  we  must  sooner 
or  later  enter  upon  such  a  fight 

WOOD  MANUFACTURES. 

There  are  several  small  establishments  in  Callao  and  Lima  where  these 
articles  are  manufactured;  but  the  demand  in  this  direction  is  small,  and  the 
tastes  of  the  people  still  incline  to  a  heavy,  antiquated  pattern  of  carriage 
not  seen  in  the  United  States.  The  roads  outside  of  the  cities,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  road  between  Callao  and  Lima  and  short  stretches  of  road  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  these  cities,  are  not  suited  to  the  use  of  carriages 
for  pleasure  riding;  and,  in  fact,  there  are  no  roads  anywhere  in  Peru,  so  far 
as  I  have  observed  or  been  able  to  learn,  that  are.  I  have  seen  but  two 
buggies  since  I  came  to  Peru,  and  these  are  regarded  by  the  people  who  have 
not  traveled  as  curiosities  and  in  no  way  desirable.  Even  if  the  roads  were 
favorable,  the  buggy  would  still  be  tabooed  by  custom,  which,  while  it  recog- 
nizes the  propriety  of  a  gentleman  or  lady  riding  a  horse  and  holding  the 
reins,  declines  to  permit  either  to  hold  the  lines  and  manage  a  horse  when 
attached  to  a  vehicle. 
No.  148 & 
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A  carriage  such  as  is  used  by  private  parties  in  Lima — that  of  the  best 
manufacture — costs  from  800  to  1,000  soles.     Immense  carts  of  very  heavy 
construction,  with  two  wheels  of  ponderous  dimensions,  drawn  by  mules  or 
horses  or  both,  one  in  the  shafts  and  one  on  a  side,  compete  with  the  two 
railroads  between  Callao  and  Lima,  a  distance  of  about  8  miles,  in  the  trans- 
Ix>rtation  of  all  classes  of  freights,  and  do  so  successfully,  because  the  shipper 
thus  avoids  the  expense  of  handling  by  cart  from  the  depots  at  Lima  and  has 
the  goods  delivered  by  cart  from  the  docks  or  the  custom-house  directly  at 
his  door.     The  cost  of  these  carts  is :  For  one  horse,  from  80  to  100  soles 
each;  for  three  animals,  from  150  to  180  soles  each.     These,  as  well  as  car- 
riages of  the  coarser  kind  for  public  use,  are  made  in  the  country,  and  a 
duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  charged  to  protect  the  industry.    A  New 
York  truck  would  carry  more  goods  with  two  horses  and  with  less  wear  on 
the  animal,  but  the  men  engaged  in  the  business  say  tliat  the  rough  condition 
of  the  roads  causes  too  many  breakages  of  springs,  which  are  very  expensive, 
and  that  the  wheels  of  our  trucks  are  not  stout  enough  for  this  remarkably 
dry  climate.     In  spite  of  this  opinion,  there  are  now  in  use  quite  a  number  of 
light  wagons  on  springs,  which  are  used  by  bakers  and  small  dealers,  being 
similar  in  construction  to  our  grocery  delivery  wagons,  and  these  seem  to 
give  general  satisfaction. 

I  can  not  but  believe  that  there  is  an  opportunity  both  in  Lima  and  Are- 
quipa  for  the  introduction  of  the  cab  in  use  in  American  cities  for  passenger 
service.  If  a  few  could  be  introduced  on  trial,  I  am  satisfied  that,  in  in- 
creased comfort  to  the  public  over  that  afforded  now  by  the  heavy,  rickety, 
and  antiquated  article  in  use,  in  superiority  of  style,  in  ease  to  the  animals, 
and  in  economy  to  the  owners,  they  would  so  recommend  themselves  as  to 
entirely  supplant  the  lumbering  carriages  used  in  Lima.  There  are  at  pres- 
ent no  public  conveyances  used  in  Arequipa,  except  street  cars. 

Knocked-down  work  for  carriages,  wagons,  carts,  and  trucks  might  be 
sold  here,  but  that  would  be  purely  a  matter  of  experiment.  Carriages  arc 
among  the  very  few  articles  upon  which  duties  are  strictly  ad  valorem,  and 
the  duty  is  45  per  cent. 

druggists'  wares. 

The  cities  of  Lima,  Callao,^  and  Arequipa  are  well  supplied  with  drug 
stores  kept  by  Germans,  French,  English,  and  Italians;  and,  all  other  things 
being  equal,  the  proprietors  will  naturally  trade  with  their  respective  coun- 
tries. The  inequalities  as  to  credits  and  freights  are  an  added  influence 
against  the  growth  of  trade  in  this  line  with  the  United  States.  1  have  not 
seen  a  drug  store  kept  by  an  American  in  either  of  these  cities,  nor  even  an 
American  employed  in  a  drug  store.  There  are  some  American  specialties 
which  can  be  found  in  almost  any  of  these  stores.  The  trade  in  drugs  and 
medicines  with  our  country  will  increase  only  when  an  effort  is  made  to  in- 
troduce our  most  salable  products  by  the  same  studious  and  painstaking 
methods  pursued  by  the  merchants  of  other  countries.  Many  could  be  put 
upon  the  market  at  once,  even  with  the  disadvantages  of  freights  and  credits 
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to  contend  against,  if  the  proper  effort  was  made.  I  find  in  the  report 
of  the  commission  of  1885  that  many  dealers  here  advised  against  the  use  of 
the  traveling  man,  alleging  that  goods  were  often  sold  by  sample  and  the 
shipment  failed  to  reach  the  standard  of  the  quality  of  the  sample.  To  ob- 
viate that  difficulty,  goods  might  be  sent  on  commission  to  the  best  and  most 
reliable  houses  until  their  quality  is  tested.  There  are  still  other  ways,  but 
this  matter  will  be  referred  to  hereafter.  It  is  a  matter  of  almost  daily  oc- 
currence to  find  people  who  have  become  acquainted  with  some  of  our  prod- 
ucts in  this  line  asking  for  them  at  the  drug  stores,  and  I  have  been  often 
asked  if  it  were  possible  to  procure  certain  American  medicines  in  Peru. 

The  following  are  the  imports  for  the  years  1890  and  1891,  the  latest 
published  data,  in  values  fixed  by  the  tariff  for  levying  duties,  not  the  actual 
value,  which  is  far  in  excess  of  this,  I  am  assured,  and  not  invoice  values : 

Soles. 

England. 13,000 

Gennany.. 11,000 

Italy.. 9,000 

Fiance.. 6,000 

Unked  States... 1,800 

Among  the  medicines  and  goods  in  this  line  there  were  imported  from 
the  United  States  the  following:  Medical  oils,  antipyrine,  collodion,  barks, 
magnesia,  lozenges,  powders,  roots,  soda,  tinctures,  vaseline,  food  for  chil- 
dren, cholagogue,  elixirs,  emulsions,  ergotine,  corn  cures,  essences,  phos- 
phates, sirups,  pain  killer,  homeopathic  remedies,  caustics,  medical  pastes, 
porous  plasters,  medical  pearb,  pills,  quick  relief,  gold  remedy,  seidlitz  pow- 
ders, ointments,  wines,  and  sarsaparilla. 

Ptruvian  law  docs  not  permit  the  practice  of  medicine  by  those  who  have 
not  diplomas  from  institutions  of  the  allopathic  school,  and,  although  there 
are  a  few  practitioners  of  the  homeopathic  faith,  and  with  increasing  patron- 
age from  the  best  classes,  the  regular  Medical  College  of  Lima  has  taken 
measures  to  put  an  embargo  upon  the  practice.  One  of  the  leading  physi- 
cians of  this  school  is  considering  the  advisability  of  removing  to  the  United 
States.  The  move  on  the  part  of  the  college  referred  to  may  interfere  seri- 
ously with  the  trade  in  homeopathic  medicines. 

The  druggists  whom  I  have  interviewed  say  that  the  drug  merchants  of 
the  United  States  have  never  made  a  special  effort  to  extend  trade  here,  nor 
have  any  inducements  been  offered  to  dealers  here  so  far  as  I  can  learn. 

ALIMENTARY  PRODUCTS. 

There  are  no  privileged  products  in  Peru ;  all  pay  duty.  During  the 
late  war  in  Chile,  such  had  been  the  dependence  of  Peru  on  Chile  for  sup- 
plies of  this  sort,  that,  cut  off  suddenly  from  this  source  of  supply  by  war, 
prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  advanced  so  rapidly  that  the  Peruvian  Gov- 
ernment issued  an  order  suspending  for  a  time  all  duties;  and  during  this 
period  Uu^e  consignments  of  wheat,  flour,  meats,  vegetables,  and  other  nec- 
eanries  came  from  the  United  States  and  other  countries.    This  continued. 
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however,  but  a  short  time.     Since  the  close  of  the  war  in  Gifle  trade  has 
resumed  its  old  channels,  and  all  the  duties  are  again  in  force. 

The  duty  on  wheat  is  i  sol  on  217  pounds,  or  37.6  centavos  per  bashd 
of  60  pounds.  Peru  imports  from  Chile  yearly  from  800,000  to  900,000 
bushels  of  wheat.  The  freights  are  usually  from  8x.  to  9^.  per  ton,  thongh 
now  and  for  many  months  past  they  have  been  much  lower.  The  present 
cost  of  wheat  from  Chile  is  about  6^.  6//.  per  quintal  of  loi^  pounds  laid 
down  in  Callao.  The  cargoes  brought  here  during  the  war  referred  to  from 
the  United  States  came  from  Portland,  Oregon,  and  San  Francisco,  on  which 
the  freights  were  27X.  6//.  per  ton.  Nowvesseb  are  glad  to  get  20s,  per 
ton,  and,  I  doubt  not,  charters  might  be  made  even  lower.  This  is  equiv- 
alent to  13  cents  per  bushel  from  San  Francisco  to  Callao,  against  a  frac- 
tion over  5  cents  from  Chile.  A  vessel  lately  arrived  from  England  with 
a  general  cargo  brought  it  at  14X.  6/f.  per  ton  from  Liverpool  to  Callao, 
which,  if  the  cargo  were  wheat  (and  I  am  told  wheat  could  have  been  con- 
tracted at  the  same  figure),  would  have  been  equivalent  to  g}4  cents  per 
bushel.  The  freight  from  Liverpool  is  a  trifle  higher  just  now,  though 
17X.  is  easily  obtained,  which  is  equal  to  about  11  cents  per  bushel. 

Barring  the  conditions  imposed  by  war  or  special  reciprocity  arrange- 
ments between  Peru  and  the  United  States,  the  possibilities  of  which  are 
again  being  discussed  in  the  Peruvian  press,  Chile  will  undersell  us  in  this 
market  in  most  of  the  products  of  the  farm,  although  the  Walla  Walla  and 
Blue  Stem  varieties  of  wheat  from  Oregon  and  California  are  regarded  as 
superior  to  the  Chilean  wheat,  and  would,  with  more  fiivorabie  rates  of  freight, 
be  more  largely  used  in  Peru. 

As  will  appear  from  the  table  given  herewith,  we  have  almost  the  entire 
trade  in  lard,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  duty  was  advanced  in  1890  to 
about  7  centavos  per  pound.  The  duty  was  advanced  ostensibly  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  Peruvian  farmer  in  the  raising  of  hogs,  which  product 
of  the  farm  had  fallen  into  almost  entire  neglect,  owing  to  the  large  imports 
of  American  lard.  The  result  has  been  unquestionably  the  stimulation  of 
hog-raising,  as  well  as  a  substantial  benefit  to  the  public  treasury,  which  is 
much  in  need  of  revenue. 

There  are  some  products  of  our  farms  in  a  more  or  less  advanced  stage 
of  manufacture  which  should  be  sold  here  even  now  in  competition  with 
Chile.  Bacon,  dried  meats,  our  best  qualities  of  butter,  fruits  (canned  and 
dried),  and  cheese  should  have  a  much  greater  sale,  and  would  have  if  effort 
were  made  in  this  direction.  With  steamship  communication  and  rates  that 
compete  with  other  countries  the  problem  is  solved  at  once. 

The  best  butter  comes  from  Chile  and  sells  at  retail  just  now  for  90  cents 
in  silver  per  pound.  The  range  is  from  75  cents  to  i  sol  per  pound.  But- 
terine  or  oleomargarine  sells  for  55  cents  in  silver  per  pound  in  cans.  Butter 
comes,  as  well  as  butterine,  in  cans  from  Europe  weighing  i,  2,  7,  and  14 
pounds,  respectively.  The  table  of  imports  below  will  show  where  these  ar- 
ticles come  from.  The  duty  on  both  these  products  is  40  cents  in  silver  per 
kilogram,  or  about  f  18.40  in  American  gold  per  100  pounds. 
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California  fruits  in  cans  will  outsell  any  other,  and  I  can  not  see  why  the 
California  canners  do  not  take  advantage  of  this  preference  for  their  product. 
Canned  goods  are  sold  in  large  quantities  to  the  ships,  as  well  as  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  country,  and  I  have  seen  purchasers  looking  for  California  fruit 
so  often  that  I  can  not  but  think  the  California  product  should  have  atten- 
tion.    If  properly  looked  after,  the  Californians  might  command  this  trade. 

Tho  report  of  importations  in  this  line  given  below  is  made  up  from  the 
official  report  of  the  minister  of  the  hacienda  for  the  years  1890  and  1891. 
I  have  waited  a  long  time  to  get  the  report  for  189 1  and  1892,  but,  as 
there  seems  to  be  no  immediate  prospect  of  securing  a  copy,  I  give  the 
figures  from  the  latest  official  records  at  hand.  The  wheat  importations  do 
not  contain  the  total  importations  from  Chile,  and,  having  found  from  the 
records  of  the  millers  that  they  greatly  exceed  those  given  in  the  official  rec- 
ords, I  have  substituted  the  latter. 

Tabli  showing  the  quantities  0/ importations  of  food  proti nets  into  Peru. 


Articles. 


Whence  imported. 


Quantity. 


Olivttoa.. 


O&res.. 


Search,  pftSM  or  powder.. 


Sabmeau..^. 
Barley  malt.. 


Cherries,  bottled  and  tinned.. 
Pniaas,  dried. ».. 


Cora  tkmt^ « 

Presanrcs  in  simp........... 


PIckis,  Tinegar  and  sail.. 


England......... 

luly ...• 

France ........... 

England 

France »m.. 

China.. 

Germany........ 

England ». 

Belgium.. 

United  Sutes., 

ChUe 

Germany 

United  States.. 

Chile 

United  States.. 

France ».... 

ChUe 

England 

Germany 

England 

France 

Italy 

Spain 

United  States.. 

Germany 

England 

Germany 

Eag^d 

France..... 

Italy 

Spain 

Cbiaa ............. 

United  States.. 
Germany. ...... 

England ». 

France 

Italy 

China 


1,500 

1,300 

i,a8a 

«»5«3 

a,  445 

618 

3»SSO 
•.5«4 

300 

6,000 

96,000 

391,000 

565 
3,000 
x,soo 

700 
4,800 
6,600 

6,407 
8,115 
t,xoo 

9.900 

5M> 

400 

9M 
5«4 

3.«6o 

4,97« 

538 

«65 

58. 

•II 

6,600 

800 

37,800 

»S.4oo 
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Table  skewing  the  quanHHes  of  imporUUiens  of  food  ^oducts  imio  Perm — Coodimed. 


Artklcs. 


Whence  iapotted. 


Qoud^. 


Meat  ejctractt^. 


Bcent 


Biscuiu  without  UnL... 


Dried  cbcrries....^.... 
Wheat  floor. 


Oat  and  rice  floor^ 


Dried 

Without 


With 


Laid.. 
Butter  « 


Potted  fonpe.. 


Mustard,  prepared  and  in  powder.. 


Potatoes,  fresh  and  dried 

Raisins -^.^ ^ 


Fish,  dried  and  smoked  or  in  salu 


Chectt. 


Gennanj» 
England... 


France 

United  Sutes 

China. 

Gennanjr 

England .».. 

Italy 

United  Sutes.... 

do.. 

Chile 


i  1 

..I  K.ees 

..;  4.«» 

-i  335 


England.. 


Chile.. 

Germany 

England ^ 


England.. 


rVanoe., 


Italy.. 

United  States... 

ChDe «.. 

England 

France ...  ..MM... 
China.... .»».... 
Chile 


England.. 
France.... 


Germany......... 

Chile« «. 

England „., 

Italy  .„ 

United  States... 


Germany........ 

England 

France 

Italy 

CUna „.... 

United  Stetes.. 
Gcnnany ....... 

England.. 


France 

Italy 

Belginm........^ 

United  Statec 
CUk 


4.9» 

♦>■ 

6eo 

t,«S 

895 

9^ 
7.400 
a, 800 

«79 
•4.300 
i,4» 

64> 
S.000 

•.3S0 

«>> 

S3 

39«.9» 

636 

8so 

1.76B 

•.3SO 

•.396 

806 

soo 

•••^ 

3.9^ 

an 

76,100 

7^ 
i»n6 

t$,soo 
1,900 

«,09 
14,600 
4.473 

i,a9» 
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TmHe  skcwii^  thi  quantities  of  importations  of  food  products  into  Peru — G)ntinued. 


Afticles. 


Whence  imported. 


Qoantiey. 


Salt,  in  fimiB  or  ground.. 
Sidhif  in  tJiWi.  ^,,,^^ 


Saowy.. 


Wheat.. 


Ifai4ay.     -  ,,,.     

Vin^u' in  barrels.. 


England 

China. 

Germany 

England 

France............ 

Italy 

Belgium.. 

United  States... 

France 

Italy 

Chile 

England 

Italy 

Australia 

Chile 

Gennany 

United  States... 

Chile 

Germany......... 

England »... 


KilogratHt. 

8,«74 

t63 

14,600 

a,  700 

19,700 

8,700 

6»xoo 

650 

3.400 

650 

800 

344 

79,500 

506,000 

91,768,000 

6,167 

96,081 

•97»3»4 

a,a6o 

169 


The  cargoes  of  wheat  brought  from  the  United  States  during  the  war  in 
Chile  did  not  reach  Peru  until  too  late  to  figure  in  the  official  records. 

The  duty  on  salt  meats  is  xo  per  cent  on  a  valuation  of  10  cents  per  kilo- 
gram; on  barley,  10  per  cent  on  valuation  of  2  cents  per  kilogram;  on 
barley  malt,  10  per  cent  on  valuation  of  3  cents  per  kilogram ;  on  prunes, 
40  per  cent  on  valuation  of  15  cents  per  kilogram;  on  prunes  in  boxes,  40 
per  cent  on  valuation  of  30  cents  per  kilogram;  on  preserves,  40  per  cent  on 
valuation  of  30  cents  per  kilogram ;  on  biscuits,  65  per  cent  on  valuation 
of  6  cents  per  kilogram;  on  wheat  fiour,  3)^  cents  per  kilogram;  on  hams, 
40  per  cent  on  valuation  of  40  cents  per  kilogram;  on  lard,  15  cents  per 
kilogram;  on  butter  in  tins,  65  per  cent  on  valuation  of  40  cents  per  kilo- 
gram; on  potatoes,  10  per  cent  on  valuation  of  5  cents  per  kilogram;  on 
fish  in  tins,  10  per  cent  on  valuation  of  20  cents  per  kilogram;  on  cheese, 
65  per  cent  on  valuation  of  20  cents  per  kilogram;  on  sardines,  40  per  cent 
on  valuation  of  25  cents  per  kilogram. 

HOUSE  FURNISHINGS. 

The  duties  on  furniture  are  as  follows :  Benches,  chairs,  armchairs,  and 
sofas,  5)^  cents  per  kilogram;  the  same  covered  with  lawn  or  shag,  6^ 
cents  per  kilogram ;  the  same  of  American  walnut,  varnished  or  polished,  9 
cents  per  kilogram;  sideboards,  bedsteads,  chests  of  drawers,  writing  desks, 
wardrobes,  washstands,  with  or  without  marble  or  looking  glasses,  9  cents 
per  kilogram;  furniture  of  American  walnut,  polished  or  varnished,  11^ 
cents  per  kilogram ;  furniture  of  fine  wood,  such  as  mahogany,  cedar,  walnut, 
sandal,  or  other  choice  woods,  27  cents  per  kilogram ;  the  same  covered  with 
any  kind  of  wool,  silk,  etc,  45  cents  per  kilogram ;  furniture  adorned  with 
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mother-of-pearl,  54  cents  per  kilogram.     All  of  the  above  duties  are  on  dte 
gross  weight. 

The  following  are  the  importations  into  Peru  during  the  years  1890  and 
1891  in  the  line  of  goods  under  this  head: 


Articles. 


Furniture..... 


Carpets.. 


Moldings...., 


Picture  frames.. 
Oilcloths 


Statuittfs  and  fancy  adornments... 


Looking-glasses ... 


^nrhence  imported. 


G«nnanj 

Belgium.. , 

France 

England , 

United  Suies.. 

Germany 

England 

Prance 

United  States.. 

Germany 

France 

Belgium. 

United  States.. 

Germany 

France 

United  States.. 

Germany 

England 

France .......... 

United  Sutes.. 
Germany........ 

England 

France 

Belgium. 

Italy — 

Germany........ 

England .... ..M. 

France... 

Belgium. 

United  States.. 


Qoaaiity. 


KStgrmau, 

16,090 

4>7S3 

3.7*4 

S76 

7«.r» 
S40 

£0 
S.000 

3^951 

hm 

57 
39 

76 

•»SJ7 
995 

tM 

«38 
io,4it 

"S 

334 

ZVsnu. 

•,590 

7* 

9" 

746 


The  duties  on  moldings  range  from  4.8  cents  to  60  cents  per  kilogram, 
according  to  size  and  gilding. 

Cooking  stoves  of  cast  iron  pay  a  duty  of  5.2  cents  per  kilogram,  and  in 
1890  and  1 89 1  came  wholly  from  the  United  States.  They  sell  high  in 
Peru,  and  comparatively  few  are  used.  Coal  and  coke  are  very  dear,  though 
just  now  they  are  cheaper  than  for  years.  Soft  coal  retails  at  18  soles  per 
ton  and  coke  at  about  the  same  figure.  The  most  of  the  common  people 
do  their  cooking  on  small  cast-iron  pots  that  hold  a  half  peck  of  coke,  and 
over  the  fire  is  placed  a  little  grate.  Coke  is  mostly  bought  by  the  sack  of 
100  pounds  and  costs  i  sol  per  sack.  Great  use  is  also  made  of  small 
sheet-iron  stoves,  in  which  rum  is  burned  in  cups.  This  rum  is  made  from 
the  sugar  cane,  and  can  be  bought  for  50  to  60  cents  per  gallon.  These  lat- 
ter stoves  come  from  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States,  and  cost  but 
a  trifle.  A  cast-iron  stove  which  would  cost  not  to  exceed  $S  in  the  United 
States  sells  here  for  30  soles. 
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American  furniture  has  gained  a  foothold  which,  from  all  indications,  it 
will  retain.  Its  superior  style  and  finish  recommend  it  to  the  higher  classes, 
and  I  have  noticed  that  at  sales  which  I  have  attended  the  American  furni- 
ture elicits  the  liveliest  bidding  and  always  brings  prices  nearer  its  value  than 
furniture  from  any  other  country. 

Hangings  and  drapings  still  come  principally  from  France. 

The  duties  on  carpets  are  a4»  30,  $2,  40,  50,  and  80  cents  and  i  sol 
per  kilogram  gross  weight,  according  to  quality.  It  is  impossible  to  make 
comparison  of  goods  offered  here  with  our  manufactures  without  the  use  of 
samples.  The  small  importations  for  the  years  herein  given  are  accounted 
for,  no  doubt,  by  the  fact  that  there  are  already  good  stocks  on  hand,  and 
the  trade  is  not  good,  owing  in  great  part  to  the  general  business  depression 
that  affects  all  the  industries  of  the  country.  All  merchants  complain  of  the 
sluggishness  of  trade.  The  depreciation  of  silver  is  the  heaviest  blow  to 
Peruvian  interests.  When  I  came  here  in  November,  1890,  exchange  on 
New  York  was  at  32  per  cent,  while  now  it  is  70  to  75  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  the  silver  dollar  of  Peru,  which  was  then  worth  for  purposes  of  ex- 
change 76  cents  in  gold,  is  now  worth  about  58  cents.  And  yet,  such  is 
the  anxiety  to  realize  on  stocks,  goods  are  sold  in  many  cases  at  the  same 
figure  as  then. 

IRONWARE,   HARDWARE,    ETC. 

Hardware  generally,  classes  and  qualities  considered,  can  be  bought,  I 
am  told  by  one  of  the  best  English  houses  in  Lima,  at  quite  as  satisfactory 
prices  in  the  United  States,  but  the  freights  from  the  United  States  are  much 
higher — so  much  higher  that  many  classes  of  goods  in  this  line  are  bought  in 
Europe  solely  to  save  the  loss  in  freights.  However,  the  terms  in  Europe 
when  credits  are  desired  are  also  better  than  in  the  United  States.  The 
house  referred  to  is  perhaps  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  Peru,  and  has  quite  a 
&ir  stock  of  American  goods. 

I  have  propotmded  this  question  in  my  tour  of  dealers,  while  seeking  in- 
formation for  this  report:  "Are  the  prices  in  the  United  States  higher  for 
the  same  class  and  quality  of  goods  in  the  hardware  line  than  those  of  other 
countries?"  and  the  answer  almost  invariably  is,  "No;  it  is  not  the  prices 
of  your  goods  that  interferes  so  much  with  trade  with  your  country,  but  the 
freights  from  America  kill  your  trade."  This  is  the  evidence  of  foreign  aud 
American  merchants  generally.  The  firm  alluded  to  above  tell  me  that  they 
pay  20s.  per  ton  by  steam  on  hardware  generally  from  England  via  the 
straits  and  a  trifle  more  from  the  Continent ;  while  from  New  York  by  steam 
around  by  the  straits  the  rate  is  45J.  They  get  hardware  from  England  on 
Royal  Mail  steamships  via  Colon  and  Panama  at  40X.  per  ton,  while  from 
New  York  the  rate  via  the  Panama  route  is  2s,  per  cubic  foot,  or  about  Sos, 
per  ton ;  and  ^us  is  the  tariff  now  in  force  (September,  1892)  between  New 
York  and  Callaa 
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As  to  freights,  spoken  of  above,  the  comparison  there  given  via  the 
straits  is  correct  for  1890  and  a  part  of  1891,  but  not  for  1892.  In  the 
month  of  July,  1892,  charters  were  made  as  follows,  and  these  figures  I  ha?e 
verified  from  reliable  records: 

Steamers  from  New  York  to  Callao,  35J.  6d,  per  ton.  One  charter  for 
steamer  was  made  as  low  even  as  27J.  6./.  per  ton  for  five  ports,  while  sailers 
were  chartered  at  22X.,  and  one  as  low  as  l^s.  6d.  per  ton  to  Callao.  At  the 
same  time  there  were  charters  by  steam  from  Liverpool  to  Callao  for  30^., 
and  even  as  low  as  i  ^s.  6d.  for  both  steam  and  sail,  5  per  cent  primage  in  all 
cases  mentioned  in  addition. 

These  rates  are  exceptional,  if  not  unparalleled  for  cheapness.  Besides, 
they  do  not  constitute  a  fair  basis  for  comparison  in  an  effort  to  ascertain 
the  usual  advantage  obtained  in  freights  by  the  European  competitor  in 
reaching  the  Peruvian  markets.  A  fair  comparison  is  an  average  rate,  which 
for  the  past  five  years  prior  to  1892,  or  to  the  summer  of  1891,  would  be 
26 J.  to  2^s.  per  ton  by  sailer  from  New  York  to  Callao  and  4ar.  per  ton  by 
steamer,  as  against  2af.  to  25J.  per  ton  by  sail  from  England  and  the  Con- 
tinent and  30J.  to  35J.  per  ton  by  steam  via  the  straits. 

The  comparison  above  of  freights  via  Panama  are  correct,  and  plainly 
show  that  trade  with  South  America  can  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  im- 
prove under  the  tariffs  in  force  via  the  Pacific  Mail,  which  line  has  never,  so 
far  as  I  can  learn,  contributed  in  any  way  to  the  betterment  of  trade  with 
countries  south  of  the  isthmus. 

In  the  matter  of  cut,  wrought,  and  wire  nails,  the  last  named  are  par- 
chased  mainly  from  Germany,  where  they  can  be  bought  to  much  better  ad- 
vantage, both  as  to  prices  and  freights,  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
Cut  nails  are  brought  from  the  United  States  by  American  houses  and  com- 
pete successfully  with  that  class  of  nails  from  an3rwhere,  both  in  quality  and 
price.     Wrought  nails  and  railroad  spikes  come  principally  from  England. 

American  axes  and  carpenters'  tools  are  preferred  to  all  others,  and  this 
is  the  testimony  of  even  English  dealers  here.  In  fact,  these  will  command 
sale  at  even  higher  prices  than  similar  tools  from  any  part  of  the  world 
Shovels,  spades,  hoes,  and  picks  of  American  manufacture  are  preferred  tt 
the  same  price  and  would  have  preference  in  the  purchases  made  by  whote- 
salers  if  the  freights  were  equaL  Locks,  bolts,  and  hinges  of  the  conunoner 
styles  come  mostly  from  Europe.  Our  goods  of  this  class  of  latest  pattens 
are  not  much  in  use  and  are  too  high  in  price  for  the  general  trade.  Iron 
and  steel  in  bars  and  bolts,  plate  iron  and  steel,  and  corrugated  iron  come 
mainly  from  England.  Prices  on  these  are  better  in  England,  and,  when 
it  comes  to  shipment,  I  am  told  that  much  of  this  product  is  carried  at  the 
very  lowest  rates,  serving  more  as  ballast  than  as  a  paying  freight 

While  there  is  still  much  complaint  of  our  packing  in  other  lines,  I  find 
no  complaint  of  it  in  this  line,  though  there  was  in  times  past  complaint  of 
thisalao. 
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TMe  skewing  the  importations  of  ironware ^  hardware^  etc,^  into  Peru  for  the  years  i8go 

and  i8gi. 


Aitidet. 


Pfckajns. 


Crowbus^ 


ChdfaM 


I  knives.. 
OuB  iMT  aUncs... 


AxcSm 


Cao«  1aihr«t«.««*« 


KetfUs.. .^...» 


SpttdM  and  fhorek.. 


Poiats  for  pknrt... 


Riv«ti.. 


Raited 


AppwatM  fsr  boQcn  . 


Whence  imported. 


Gennany»..» 

Ftl£l^«^f| ^,,., 

United  States 

England.. 

do 

Italy 

Belgium.....^ 

United  Sutes..... 

England 

France 

England 

United  States...... 

England... »., 

United  States 

do 

Germany 

England...» 

France.............. 

Belgium. 

England «.... 

France ...» 

Belgiam............ 

do 


United  States.. 


En^and. 

Germany......  ....•• 

..do.......*..... 

England. .» 

United  States 

do 

England............. 

Germany 

England 

France 

United  States 

England 


France.. 


United  Status 

do .„. 

Eng*ft"i1 .....  MM.. 
United  Statcs.MM. 
England.. 


United  States.... 
England .  M  .M.M. . 
United  States.... 

England 

United  States... 

Germany 

England .». 

France 

United  States 

England .». 

Flrance 

United  States.... 

Chik.. 

England.. 
UaiMdS 


Quantity. 


KiiogroMts. 

1,9*1 

100 

aSa 

M.033 

1,009 

249 

40 

73 

1,  08a 

2,  160 
10,025 

745 

•65 

447 

«,874 

«»«73 

9.186 

3t,I30 

«8»799 

34, » 7' 

«36 

842 

450 

«,075 

10 

18 

678 

6x7 

4«5 

4.950 

8,027 

s,276 

•5»5S« 

80 

«#5a7 

".456 

289 

530 

"35 

69 

2,918 

7»3» 

560 

a,  6x4 

752 

«, 477.000 

x,ooo 

«.770 

»«9»57« 

5,99a 

12,054 

76,087 

",7«5 

743 

8,477 

•9.886 

9« 
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Table  ik^mmg  ike  im^^criaiicm  of  ironware^  hardware^  tic,^  intc  Peru,  etc. 


AidcUs. 


Wbence  imputed. 


Qviatkj. 


Screws  for  blackwniths.. 


AnTiU 


Xxon  pUtes.... 
Iron  rings 


Hingea.. 


Pumps  for  wells.... 

Money  boxes  or  safes.... 


Cooking  suyves 

Hooks ^^ 


Domestic  boden.. 


Hook  bolts 

Doorbolu ..^.. 


Wheels  for  csrts.... 
Tacks 


Wire  for  screens... 


Screws.. 


Nuts. 


Gennsajr ........ 

England 

United  States.. 

England 

United  States.. 


England.. 


France... 
Germany  ....... 

do «.. 

England.. ^, 

France..^. ....... 

England 

Fkanoe... 


United  States.. 
Germany....^... 
United  States.. 

Germany 

United  States.. 

France. 

United  States.. 

Germany 

United  States.. 
Ensiand ....... .. 

.do 

France 

United  States.. 

England 

Germany 

France... 

China 


United  States.. 

Germany 

England 

Chile 

Elngland «..., 

France 

United  States.. 

England 

Germany 

United  States.. 

do.. 

France.... 

Gerouuty....»... 
United  States.. 

England 

France 

United  States.. 

England 

France.. ....M.. 

China. — . 

United  States.. 

Germany 

England 

United  States.. 

Germany....... 

England........ 

France 

United  Sutes.. 


MJ4 
¥^ 
<S3 
339 

«4.«»5 
S» 

3» 

n« 

3.3>9 

57 
745 

4tt 
t.«»7 
470 
iW 
3»3» 
75 
475 
•7 

1,00 

35 

««3 

«.7»« 
379 

97 
n? 
4« 
6o8 

«35 

«.J3« 

"S 

n4 

i3.77« 

1.73* 

««5 

344 

74S 

6C7 

«.7S7 
IP 

I7» 
«34 

sdl 

«,«3« 

tl 
Dmint. 
06 
5>7 
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HEMP,  FLAXf   AND  JUTE* 

The  following  are  the  importations  of  rope — manilla,  sisal,  and  hemp — for 
the  years  1890  and  1891 : 

Kilognmt. 
Geimanj 


12,870 

EngUmd 14,806 

United  Sutes.- 34»756 

Chile If  291 

Manilla  rope  had  been  selling  up  to  a  short  time  ago,  when  silver  was 
32^.,  at  23  to  24  cents  silver  per  pound.  It  is  now  selling  at  35  cents  for 
large  sizes  and  30  cents  for  small ;  hemp  and  tarred  rope,  at  23  to  25 
cents;  and  sisal,  at  20  to  32  cents  in  silver  per  pound. 

Bagging,  jute  and  cotton,  pays  a  duty  of  4. 72  soles  on  2 1 7  pounds.  The 
English  are  looking  closely  after  this  trade,  and  have  an  agent  traveling  up 
and  down  the  coast  pretty  much  all  the  time.  The  following  are  the  impor- 
tations of  all  kinds  of  bagging  for  the  years  mentioned  above : 

KQograms. 

England^ 78,360 

Chile. 59,533 

Germany .' 11,902 

United  States 10,580 


LEATHER  AND   RUBBER  GOODS. 

These  articles  come  from  the  following  countries : 


Aitides. 


Leather,  cow  and  hog  and  imiuuion... 


BehSng  leather.. 
Saddles 


Poochos... 


Handbags.. ..«.»... 


Rubber 


Whence  imported. 


England 

France 

Belgiunu 

Germany 

England 

United  Sutes.. 


Quantity. 


Belgiom... 

United  States.. 

Germany 

do 

England 

France... 

Germany.... 

En^nd 

United  States.. 


Germany.. 
England... 
France..... 


Kilogramt. 

958 

8,553 

455 

1,361 

1,176 

910 

Number. 

f 

35 

I 

300 

18 

48 

76 

4 

7a 

Cu.  fiteters. 

lyi 

708 

5«» 


For  some  time  past  the  retail  price  of  leather  has  been  advancing,  owing 
to  the  continuous  decline  of  silver.  At  present  English  calfskin  is  sold  in 
small  quantities  to  the  shops  of  Callao  and  Lima,  where  shoes  are  made  to 
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order,  at  5.20  soles  ))er  kilogram.  This  is  equal  to  about  $3.20  in  gold  )«r 
kilogram.  It  has  ranged  from  4.50  to  5.20  soles.  No  American  leather  is 
offered  here. 

Boots  and  shoes  come  from  France  mostly  when  imported.  The  duties 
are  1.80,  4.05,  and  13.50  soles  and  so  on  up  to  16.20  soles  per  dozen  on 
children's  and  men's  and  women's  shoes,  and  on  boots  the  duties  ran^ 
through  several  classes  from  10.80  to  43.20  soles  per  dozen.  Duties  are  all 
by  the  dozen  pairs.  ITic  protection  thus  given  has  resulted  in  the  csub- 
lishing  of  a  very  large  number  of  shops  or  small  factories,  the  best  of  which 
are  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  but  a  goodly  number  of  native  workmen  ire 
found  in  them.  The  duties  on  leather  are  48,  64,  and  1.20  soles  per  kilo- 
gram. 

The  French  styles  of  shoes,  as  also  the  French  styles  in  dress,  are  pre- 
ferred. The  protection  to  leather  has  stimulated  the  tanning  industry,  but 
the  leather  made  here  is  far  inferior  to  ours  or  to  any  importations.  When 
an  imported  article  of  leather  is  used,  I  think  one  can  buy  as  good  a  pair  of 
shoes  or  boots  in  Callao  or  Lima  as  can  be  bought  anywhere  and  at  prices 
quite  as  low  as  prevail  in  the  United  States.  This  is  owing  in  great  part  to 
the  very  low  wages  paid  to  workmen.  I  forwarded  some  time  ago  a  lot  of 
shoes  purchased  here  to  a  Milwaukee  firm  for  comparison  with  the  American 
product,  and  the  best  of  these  will  compare  favorably,  I  think,  in  make  and 
price  with  ours.  Boots  and  shoes  made  from  native  leather  look  well,  bat- 
through  imperfect  Unning,  it  is  said — they  do  not  wear  well.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  a  superior  article  of  shoe  can  be  imported  at  about  the  same 
price  as  the  Peruvian  shoe  commands,  the  importations  are  comparativelj 
small. 

Saddles  and  harness  of  American  make  are  already  sold  here  and  have 
been  for  many  years.  Not  long  ago  a  traveling  man  from  Philadelphia  made 
what  he  regarded  as  a  very  satisfactory  sale  of  leather  goods. 

Leather  belting  comes  generally  from  England  and  the  United  States. 
The  following  are  the  prices  per  poimd  ruling  at  the  present  time: 


Description. 


1%  inches.. 

9  inches 

9%  inches.. 

3  inches 

4  inches 

4}i  inches.. 
3  inches 
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WINES  AND   LIQUORS. 

The  following  are  the  importations  into  Peru  of  all  classes  for  the  years 
rSgo  and  1891,  taken  from  the  official  records: 


Articles. 


Whence  imported. 


Quantity. 


Brandies  and  whiskies  of  all  kinds : 
In  bottles  (quans) ^.. 


Germany.. 
England... 

France 

Italy 

Spain  ....» 


In  barrels ^ 


Germany., 

France 

Spain 

England... 
China. 


la  barrels m....».....».«».....m....... 


Germany.. 

France 

Italy 


la  bottles.. 


Beer  in  bottles  (qoarts). ......... 


Germany  ...M... 

England ». 

France........... 

Italy ». 

Spain 

Germany  ...M.» 

England 

Fiance 

Belgium.... 

Chfle .^ 

United  States.. 


457 

461 

3,600 

45 
890 
Littr*. 

a6z 

8,187 

«.»94 

74 

zxo 

960 

«»35o 
50 
Dcnens, 

«39 

as 

669 

377 
xoo 

•9,733 

a,a87 
975 
590 
669 
xoo 


The  duty  on  brandies  and  whiskies  of  all  kinds  in  common  bottles  is  5. 20 
soles  per  dozen,  with  the  municipal  and  other  charges,  which  amount  to  36 
cents  in  silver  per  dozen  more,  making  in  all  about  5.56  soles  per  dozen. 
The  duty  on  brandies  and  whiskies  of  all  kinds  in  barrels  is  39  cents  in  silver 
per  liter,  with  municipal  charges,  which  are  small,  but  not  ascertained. 

The  duty  on  bitters  in  barrels  is  26  cents  in  silver  per  liter,  with  munici- 
pal tax  added.  On  bitters  in  bottles  the  duty  is  3. 25  soles  per  dozen  bot- 
tles, with  municipal  tax  same  as  brandy. 

The  duty  on  beer  in  bottles  is  1.80  soles  in  silver  per  dozen,  with  mui;iici- 
pa!  and  local  tax  of  36  cents  in  silver  per  dozen  added. 

A  quart  bottle  of  English  beer  sells  at  retail  at  from  70  to  80  cents  in 
silver.  When  all  import  charges,  including  duties,  are  paid,  the  cost  of  im- 
portation will  reach  the  sum  of  18  cents  per  bottle. 

lliere  are  large  breweries  in  Callao  and  Lima  which  get  their  barley  or 
barley  malt  chiefly  from  Chile.  There  were  imported  from  Chile  during  the 
year  1891  about  300,000  kilograms,  on  which  the  duty  is  5  cents  in  silver 
per  bushel.  The  beer  made  here  is  of  very  fair  quality  and  is  almost  wholly 
used  by  the  common  classes.  The  largest  breweries  are  now  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  English.     A  bottle  of  Peruvian  beer  holding  i  pint  retails 
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for  20  cents,  while  a  quart  bottle  sells  for  30  cents.  This  beer  is  delivered 
from  the  breweries  at  2.40  soles  per  dozen  in  quart  bottles  and  2.50  soles  for 
3  dozen  pint  bottles. 

English  beer  sells  at  34  soles  per  case  of  4  dozen  quart  bottles,  or  6  soles 
per  dozen.  A  case  containing  7  dozen  pint  bottles  sells  for  the  same,  24 
soles. 

I  am  advised  that  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  American  whiskies,  but 
there  are  few  retailers  as  yet  who  keep  it.  The  best  brands  only  are  in 
demand.  Pisco,  italia,  and  muscatel  made  from  grapes  grown  in  Peru  are 
favorite  liquors  with  the  common  classes,  and  are  very  cheap  in  comparison 
with  imported  alcoholic  liquors.  Chicha  made  from  com  by  a  primitive 
brewing  process  and  rum  from  the  sugar  cane  are  much  used  by  the  poorest 
classes  for  drinking,  and  are  the  cheapest  liquors  purchasable.  Retailers 
will  sell  a  small  glass  or  **copita"  of  rum  for  2  cents,  and  I  think  most  of 
the  inebriety  is  among  the  users  of  rum. 

PERUVIAN    PETROLEUM. 

Illuminating  oils  of  the  best  quality  come  from  the  United  States.  The 
best  quality  of  American  kerosene  is  selling  now  at  6  soles  per  case  of  two 
5-gallon  cans  each,  or  10  gallons  to  the  case.  It  was  thought  when  the 
London  Pacific  Company  began  the  refining  of  their  oils  at  Talara,  about 
40  miles  north  of  Paita,  that  their  product  would  at  once  supplant  the 
American,  not  only  in  the  markets  of  Peru,  but  along  the  whole  western 
coast.  This  certainly  would  have  taken  place  if  the  effort  at  refining  the 
Talara  product  had  been  as  successful  as  was  hoped  for.  In  1890  and  early 
in  1891  large  consignments  of  the  Talara  oil  were  sent  to  Callao  and  to  other 
|)oints  on  this  coast  and  sold  in  large  lots  at  3.50  and  4  soles  per  case  of  10 
gallons,  being  put  up  in  5-gallon  tins  after  the  style  of  the  American  product. 
At  this  time  the  American  oil  sold  in  Callao  at  from  6.50  to  7  soles  per 
case. 

The  first  output  of  Talara  was  not  as  satisfactory  as  looked  for,  being 
found  by  some  consumers  explosive  at  a  heat  that  did  not  affect  the  Ameri- 
can oil,  besides  giving  off  a  smoke  and  a  very  offensive  smell.  I  have  tested 
at  my  own  rooms,  both  in  lamps  and  coal-oil  stoves,  the  best  qualities  of 
the  Talara  product  obtainable,  and,  as  to  the  smoke  and  the  smell,  I  have 
found  it  insufferable.  The  manufacturers  of  the  Talara  oil  tell  me  that  with 
chimneys  of  greater  length  than  the  ordinary  chimney  the  smoke  is  avoided, 
but  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  tried  it  in  this  way  is  that  the  smell  is 
still  strongly  present.  However,  the  cheapness  of  this  oil  as  compared  with 
the  American  in  this  market  has  so  recommended  it  to  the  general  con- 
sumer that  its  use  is  growing  as  the  price  declines,  but  it  is  admitted  by  all 
who  use  it  that  it  is  very  inferior  to  the  American. 

The  Talara  oil  is  now  selling  by  the  case  at  from  2.50  to  2.80  soles, 
while  the  American  sells  at  6  soles  per  case. 

In  a  late  interview  with  Mr.  Herbert  Tweddle,  jr.,  who  is  in  active 
management  of  the  Talara  oil  wells,  he  kindly  gave  me  the  following  tiicts 
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concerning  the  business  and  prosperity  of  the  London  Pacific  Petroleum 
Company: 

The  company's  lands  comprise  an  area  of  1,000  square  miles.  The  oil 
region  extends  a  distance  of  200  miles  north  from  Talara  and  inland  a  dis- 
tance of  16  miles.  They  have  a  well  in  operation  now  that  is  16  miles  from 
the  coast  This  region  has  been  known  as  an  oil  region  ever  since  the  days 
of  the  Incas,  and  the  excavations  or  pits  in  which  the  Incas  stored  the  prod- 
uct, which  was  found  so  near  the  surface  as  to  be  secured  simply  by  digging 
with  the  rude  instruments  of  the  time,  are  still  seen  for  a  distance  of  16  miles 
from  the  coast  The  first  well  bored  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Tweddle; 
who  was  at  one  time  connected  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  pf  the 
United  States,  yielded  at  the  depth  of  300  feet  a  flow  of  180  barrels  of  pe- 
troleum per  day.  It  was  two  years  before  he  was  able  to  get  any  of  this 
product  to  market  Up  to  the  present  time  they  have  drilled  twenty-six 
wells,  finding  oil  in  every  case.  Product  is  now  being  taken  from  fifteen 
wells,  and  the  output  can  be  increased  at  any  moment.  They  handle  now 
about  100  tons  of  crude  oil  per  day,  and  the  possible  output  is  given  at  100 
barrels  per  day  for  each  well.  The  depth  at  which  oil  is  found  is  not  over 
500  feet,  while  the  depth  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Tweddle  says,  is  from 
2,000  to  3,000  feet.  It  takes  an  average  of  two  weeks  to  bore  a  well  at 
Talara,  and  it  is  in  contemplation  by  this  company  to  invite  American  ex- 
perts to  do  the  boring  hereafter,  the  company  bu)ring  the  product  from  those 
who  put  down  the  wells.  The  distilled  product  is  sold  along  the  coast, 
while  the  crude  article  finds  large  sale  at  Callao  for  use  by  gas  companies, 
stationary  engines,  and  the  railroads,  which  employ  the  product  as  a  substi* 
tute  for  coal  and  find  it  from  40  to  50  per  cent  cheaper.  The  railroad  from 
Mollendo  to  Lake  Titicaca  used  petroleum  for  a  time,  and  would  have  con- 
tinued its  use  in  place  of  coal  had  it  been  possible  for  the  Talara  people 
to  famish  regularly  the  amount  required.  This  statement  is  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  report  of  the  railroad  company  referred  to,  which  report  I 
have  read.  The  Talara  people  have  but  one  small  steamer  with  a  capacity 
of  but  500  tons,  and  the  distance  from  Talara  to  Mollendo  is  so  great  that 
they  find  it  impossible,  with  such  inadequate  facilities,  to  supply  both  rail- 
roads until  these  facilities  are  increased.  They  are  at  present  endeavoring 
to  make  arrangements  for  better  shipping  facilities. 

Last  year  the  company  sold  at  Callao  20,000  cases  of  10  gallons  each  of 
their  refined  product  for  illuminating  purposes,  and  they  expect  to  sell  this 
year  30,000  cases.  Their  entire  shipment  of  illuminating  oil  last  year 
amounted  to  67,000  cases.  Mr.  Tweddle  tells  me  that  their  product  is 
lacking  in  paraffin,  and,  being  uncongealable  at  low  temperature,  is  better 
adapted  to  lubricating  than  to  illuminating  uses. 

He  very  fiankly  admits  that  they  will  make  an  effort  to  have  even  still 
higher  duties  placed  on  the  American  product  while  still  further  decreasing 
the  price  of  their  own  to  the  consumers  on  this  coast.  The  comply  pro- 
poses to  put  their  oil  on  the  market  at  Callao  soon  at  1.80  soles  per  case. 
No.  148        9> 
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which  at  present  exchange  is  aboat  |i.o6  in  gold  per  case,  or  leas  than  ii 
cents  in  gold  per  gallon.  This  oil  can  now  be  bought  at  from  2.50  to  s.8o 
soles  per  case  in  Callao,  while  the  American  oil  sells  at  6  soles  per  case. 

The  American  product  pays  a  duty  of  a.  73  soles  per  case,  or  6  cents  in 
silver  per  liter.  Add  to  this  duty  the  freight  from  New  York,  which  is 
usually  about  20  cents  per  case,  and  10  cents  a  case  for  handling  from  the 
ship,  and  we  find  the  total  duties  and  expensed  on  the  American  oil  laid 
down  in  Callao  to  be  about  3  soles  per  case  of  10  gallons.  It  cosis,  Mr. 
Tweddle  says,  delivered  at  the  ship  in  New  York,  about  f  i  in  gold  per  case, 
or  1.70  soles  in  silver,  which,  added  to  the  duties  and  expenses,  makes  the 
total  cost  of  the  American  product  laid  down  at  Callao  about  4.70  soles  per 
case. 

The  charges  paid  by  this  company  to  the  Peruvian  Government  are  bat 
a  trifle.  They  have  their  own  sawmill  at  Talara,  where  they  saw  their  lum- 
ber into  proper  lengths  for  boxes,  and  shops  where  they  manufacture  tiieir 
own  tins.  The  tin  comes  from  England  and  the  lumber  either  fhnn  the 
United  States  or  Central  America,  and  they  find  the  manufacture  of  both 
very  expensive.  They  say  that  at  present  they  realize  little  or  no  profit  on 
the  manufacture  of  the  illuminating  oil,  and  hence  are  giving  just  now  most 
attention  to  supplying  the  demand  for  the  crude  product. 

The  failure  lately  of  the  companies  that  have  been  boring  for  oil  near 
Tumbez  is  attributed  by  Mr.  Tweddle  to  the  fact  that  they  are  too  near  the 
volcanic  rock  in  that  latitude. 

In  spite  of  the  strong  competition,  American  oil  continues  to  arrive,  and 
ii  is  estimated  that  thus  far  in  1892  about  12,000  cases  from  New  York  have 
been  received.  It  is  very  evident,  however,  that  the  American  is  losing 
ground,  owing  to  the  heavy  duties  imposed  already,  and,  should  they  be 
advanced,  the  Talara  oil  will  have  command  of  the  market 

MUSICAL  INSTRITMENTS. 

The  trade  in  this  line  of  imports  is  practically  all  with  Germany,  Eng- 
land, Belgium,  France,  and  Italy. 

In  a  list  of  importations  embracing  twenty-four  different  kinds  of  instra- 
ments  those  from  the  United  States  consist  of  only  five  music  boxes,  one 
melodeon,  twenty-eight  organs,  and  two  pianos.  I  may  say  that  the  impor- 
tations of  this  character  are  very  limited,  and  that  the  United  States  lead  in 
the  sale  of  organs.  Germany  has  imported  a  great  number  of  pianos,  and 
they  undersell  the  American  product  in  the  same  way  that  the  German  sew- 
ing machines  undersell  the  American.  The  American  piano  is  regarded  as 
a  superior  instrument,  I  am  told,  but  the  freights  and  credits  cut  an  impor- 
tant figure  here  again,  and  to  our  disadvantage. 

The  duties  are  very  high  on  this  class  of  goods,  ranging  as  follows :  On 
accordeons,  2.40  to  9.60  soles  per  dozen;  on  violin  bows,  2  soles  per 
dozen;  bass  drums,  4  soles  each;  music  boxes,  1.60  to  141  soles  per  doren; 
the  finer  class  of  these  pay  a  duty  of  20  soles  each;  clarinets,  2  to  3.20  soles 
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edch ;  zkh^rs,  4  s6l^  each ;  flutes,  40  cents  to  3.20  soles  each  j  gtdtars  and 
mandolins,  1.20  soles  each;  organs,  4  to  40  soles  each;  pianos,  90  to  135 
soleaf  each;  trombohes,  4  soles  each;  violins,  7.20  pe^  dozen  to  8  soles 
^ich;  Tiolincellos,  4  sole^  e^ch. 


f(ACH}NE»T  AND  IMPLEHENT8. 


The  following  are  the  importations  during  the  years  1890  and  1891  of 
all  kinds  of  machinery,  except  that  for  sugar  plantations,  all  of  which  practi- 
cally comes  from  the  United  States: 

TMe  sk&wing  ihi  inserts  cfaU  kinds  ofma€hinety  m  i8go  and  i8gi. 


Articles. 


Whence  imported. 


Quantity. 


fcr  ftfnetilumi  pmposei.* 


fior  thtt  arts. ..« » #.. 


Ibr  miDctog  meat... 
PUHbm . ........ 


Germany 

England.. 

France 

United  States.. 

Germany 

England.. 

FhufM 

Italy „. 

Belgium.. 

United  States.. 

G^many 

United  Sutes.. 


|5>g^^tMt,, ,. 

Fiance 

United  States.. 


^woAooM  lands.. 


Germany 

France  » 

BelglUia......... 

England.. 

United  States.. 


Wftsblng  BttdiiDea... 
lea-creun  fieeaen  and  churns*. 


Germany 

England.. 

France 

United  States 

do 

do. 

An  Other  oomtrles.... 

Germany «. 

France 

Unhed  States 

Enf^and.. 

France 

Belgium.. 

Uiiked  States... 


KilogreuHt. 

st,363 

146,068 

13,605 

151,894 

x,a8t 

6.478 

574 

••5 

500 

7«3 

64 

5x 

«.55» 

643 
4,738 

75 

63 

•5 

aaz 

549 

z6 

«5 

355 

355 

zo 

8 

a6i 

780 

56s 


6 
X4 


An  machines  for  agricultural  purposes  are  free  of  duty.  Machines  for  the 
arts  pay  but  i  cent  duty  per  kilogram.  The  duty  on  machines  for  mincing 
meat  is  la  cents  per  kilogram.  Sewing  machines  are  free.  On  washing. 
machines  the  duty  is  a  cents  per  kilogram.     Photographic  cameras  pay  a 
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duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  duty  on  ice-cream  freezers  and  cfamos 
is  10  cents  per  kilogram.  On  electrical  apparatus  the  duty  is  40  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  The  duty  on  platform  scales  is  1.20  soles  per  kilogram;  on 
scales  of  various  kinds  the  duties  range  from  1.60  soles  per  dozen  to  6.40  soles 
each. 

The  reports  of  1892  will  show  a  much  larger  trade  in  electrical  siq>pli€s 
from  the  United  States. 

At  the  close  of  this  report  will  be  found  a  list  of  many  articles  showing 
imports  from  various  countries,  among  which  may  be  found  machinery  not 
enumerated  here. 

American  harrows  and  comshellers  are  also  sold  in  Peru,  and  in  these 
articles  we  command  the  trade.  Agriculture  is  very  backward  in  this  coim- 
try,  but  there  are  vast  areas  of  arable  lands  awaiting  the  hand  of  labor,  and 
sooner  or  later  these  will  come  into  cultivation.  The  labor  for  this  work,  to 
all  appearances,  must  come  from  other  countries,  and  just  now  the  Peruvian 
Congress  is  discussing  a  new  plan  of  colonization.  It  is  agreed  by  all  that 
immigration  is  absolutely  necessary  to  get  these  lands  into  successful  cultiva- 
tion, but  the  efforts  for  many  years  have  proved  practically  abortive.  TTic 
Peruvian  Corporation  (limited),  now  in  charge  of  the  railroads  of  the  coun- 
try, appreciate  the  necessity,  and  they  are  now  bringing  from  Europe  a  noted 
surveyor  and  organizer  with  the  object  of  perfecting  a  scheme  of  coloniza- 
tion. There  is  wide  divergence  of  opinion,  as  shown  by  the  debates  in  Con- 
gress, as  to  the  best  method  for  encouraging  immigration,  and  the  prospect 
is  that  the  whole  matter  will  be  referred  back  to  the  several  departments, 
leaving  to  each  to  formulate  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  the  next 
Congress. 

American  sewing  machines  are  more  largely  sold  than  any  other,  and, 
although  a  German  imitation  of  our  goods  in  this  line  made  laige  inroads 
in  the  last  few  years  upon  the  sales  of  the  American  product,  I  am  assured 
by  the  most  reliable  dealers  here  that  the  superiority  of  the  American  is 
generally  admitted,  and  the  sales  begin  to  show  a  rapid  return  to  the  old- 
time  commanding  position,  outstripping  all  competitors. 

F^u^king  of  American  machinery  must  be  improved  upon  as  an  auxiliary 
to  the  increase  of  trade.  The  breakages  from  our  country  entail  greater 
losses  than  those  from  any  other  country.  Sugar  machinery  from  the  United 
States  is  dearer  than  that  from  other  countries;  but  its  superiority  is  ad- 
mitted, and  it  would  exclude  all  oth<sr,  it  is  believed,  if  the  freights  were 
equal  to  European  freights,  even  at  higher  prices. 

PAINTS    AND    PAINTKRS'   SUPFLHS. 

peters'  pencils  come  in  but  small  quantities,  and  from  European  coon- 
tries. 

The  best  varnishes  come  from  the  United  States,  so  I  am  infmned  by  a 
house  that  does  perhaps  as  large  a  business  as  any  other  in  this  line. 
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Varnishes  sell  here  at  the  following  prices:  Demas  varnish  (white)  in 
i-gallon  tins,  4  to  4.50  soles  per  tin;  black  Japan  in  i-gallon  tins,  3.50  to  4 
soles  per  tin;  copal  No.  i  in  i -gallon  tins,  3.50  to  4  soles  per  tin;  finest 
varnishes,  best  wearing  body,  12  to  14  soles  per  gallon ;  finest  hard-drying 
body  varnish,  10  to  12  soles  per  gallon;  locomotive  fine  finish,  8  to  10 
soles  per  gallon ;  locomotive  nibbing  varnish,  7  to  9  soles  per  gallon ;  coach 
rubbing  outside,  10  to  12  soles  per  gallon. 
The  following  are  the  importations  for  1890  and  1891: 


Articles. 


Whence  imported. 


Quantity. 


Paints  of  all  dasMS,  eaccept  those  prepared  witli  oil. 


OidiBary  paints  ptcpared  with  oil.. 


oa 


Cofaaiy  cocoa,  and  paha  oils.. 


Blaclc  oils  and  odiers  ibr  madiinery... 


Spocm,  lard,  and  peanut  oO.. 


Qitf^^i  parailb,  and  kerosene  olb.. 


Germany 

England. 

France 

Italy 

Bdgiom.. 

United  Sutes.. 

Germany 

Englsuid......M. 

United  States.. 

Germany ..» 

England 

France 

Belgium.. „. 

Italy 

United  States.. 

England... 

France... 

Germany 

United  States.. 

Germany 

England 

France 

Italy 

United  States.. 

England 

United  Sutes. 

England 

United  States.. 

England 

Italy 

China 

United  Sutes.. 

do.. 

England 


KilogratHs, 

6,963 
a,  71s 

4«3 

6.389 
as, 300 
933 
881 
387 
3x8 
630 
88 
530 

4a 
45 

2,837 
19,046 
4x5 
1,016 
4,460 
a7,«8o 

9.440 
49,118 
i7,ia5 

1,181 
aoo 

x»57a 
M,xa5 
11,003 
57.614 
150 


The  duties  on  varnish  are:  On  ordinary  in  barrels  for  ships,  i  cent  per 
kilogram;  on  copal  for  furniture^  20  cents  per  kilogram  in  tins;  black  for 
iron  in  tins»  10  cents  per  kilogram ;  for  photographers'  use  in  tins,  60  cents 
per  kilogram. 

Daties  on  paints  are  as  follows:  Black  No.  i,  la  soles  per  quintal; 
blue,  red,  brown,  green,  and  yellow,  la  soles  per  quintal;  copper  paint 
in  gallon  drums,  10  soles  per  quintal;  dry  oxide  of  iron  in  25-pound 
dmmsy  10  soles  per  quintal;  liquid  oxide  of  iron,  2.50  soles  per  quintal; 
metallic  paintt  4  soles  per  gallon;  3rellow  ocher  in  powder,  6  soles  per  quin- 
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tal;  jellow  ocher  in  oil,  za  soles  per  quinul;  red  lead  No.  i,  14  soles  per 
quintal ;  red  lead  No.  a,  la  soles  per  quintal ;  red  lead  No.  3,  10  soles  per 
quintal;  all  fine  paints  in  i-pound  tins,  1  to  i.ao  soles  per  tin;  English 
white  lead — No.  i,  la  soles  per  quintal;  Np.  2,  xo  soles  per  quintal; 
American  white  lead— No,  i,  14  soles  per  quintal;  No.  ^,  xa  soles  per 
quintal;  all  psunts  in  powder,  6  cents  per  kilogram;  yellow,  16  oentsper 
kilogram ;  Berlin  blue,  60  cents  per  kilogram ;  copper  for  ships,  free ;  min- 
eral blue  and  burnt  ocher,  3,  a  cents  per  kilogram ;  finest  blue,  6  cents  per 
kilogram ;  ordinary  vermilion,  16  cents  per  kilogram;  ordina^  paints  pre- 
pared with  oif,  1.4  cents  per  kilogram. 

GLASS  AND  GLASSWARE. 

The  following  are  the  importations  in  this  line  of  goods: 


ArtidM. 


Whence  imported. 


Qnatky. 


Table  and  other  Undt  of  nuiufiictnred  glaat.. 


Gernuny^....^ 

England.......^ 

United  Sutes.. 
Fnmoe .......... 


Lampe  (glaM),  wfth  fixtures.. 
Lamp  chimneys. 


Belgium 

United  States.. 
Germany......... 


..do.. 


Globes  for  lamps.. 


England......^.. 

B^gium M. 

United  States... 
Germany.......... 

England.. 

Belgium. 


United  States.. 


Whidow  glass... 


Germany.. 

France 

Belgium. 

United  States.... 

England. 

Gennany 

England.....^.... 

Fkance .^,.„ 

Belgium.... .... 

United  States.... 


Candle-snuifars.. 


..do.. 


Ck,dec. 

67,745 
^M 

«,M4 

«8,W« 

«.877 
«3.<»94 
••,S97 

y^ 
•.851 

39« 

7,54« 
JBUgrmms, 

4.863 

•9,861 

07 

«7 

«S*f8| 

X.695 
8m 
89^ 

8.740 


te6 


The  merchants  tell  me  that  glassware  g^erallycan  be  porchased  at  l^wer 
prices  in  Gecmany  and  Belgium,  aqd  the  figures  seem  to  confirm  the  stolic*^ 
ment  A  personal  examination  of  the  stocks  on  exhibition  convinces  m 
thai  the  l«nps  brought  here  from  other  countries  aee  very  inferior  to  the 
American  lamp,  and  that  our  ktest  patterns  would  oirtsell  foeeign  goo^  ifi 
this  line. 

What  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  credits  and  ^oeigbts  Is  paitimisriy 
anpUcable  to  gooda  in  this  linfi. 
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The  marl^et  for  plate  glass  is  very  limited.  There  is  very  little  building 
going  on,  and  business  Js  so  thoroughly  paralyzed  that  there  are  very  few 
improvements  in  store  fronts. 

The  drug  stores  being  wholly  in  the  hands  of  proprietors  who  have  satis- 
factory arrangements  with  houses  of  their  own  nationality,  druggists'  supplies 
generally  come  from  Europe.  The  United  States  have  a  part  of  the  trade, 
however,  in  this  line  from  the  Peruvian  druggists,  though  as  yet  it  is  very 
small. 

I  am  satisfied  that  when  shipping  facilities  with  the  United  States  are  in 
better  shape  as  to  rapid  and  regular  communication  and  freights  the  Ameri- 
can trade  in  glassware  of  all  kinds  will  be  among  the  first  to  feel  the  benefi- 
cent results. 

PAPER  AND   STATIONERY. 

The  dealers  in  this  class  of  goods  tell  me  that,  as  a  rule,  they  can  buy  to 
better  advantage  in  the  German,  English,  or  Belgian  markets.  To  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not,  if  freights  were  the  same,  they  could  buy  to  as  good 
advantage  in  the  United  States,  they  answer  that  in  some  lines  they  could, 
while  in  other  lines,  more  especially  in  the  cheapest  class  of  manufactures, 
the  advantage  would  still  be  with  the  Europeans. 

If  trade  conditions  were  more  favorable  in  the  direction  of  ocean  freights, 
it  is  the  opinion  that  printing  paper,  wall  papers,  pasteboard,  press-coyping 
books,  and  such  articles  would  be  purchased  more  largely  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  superior  character  of  the  American  product  would  fiilly  make 
up  for  any  difference  that  might  remain.  I  was  shown  a  press-copy  book 
bought  in  Germany  which  retails  here  at  1.50  soles  and  an  American  which 
sells  for  2  soles,  and  the  superior  character  of  the  latter  was  so  apparent  that 
a  small  reduction  by  the  wholesaler  at  home  would  enable  dealers  here  to  so 
reduce  the  retail  price  that  the  American  would  outsell  all  others  even  at  the 
remaining  difference.  In  paper  and  binding  the  American  is  far  superior  to 
the  German. 

Envelopes  were  more  largely  bought  in  the  United  States  during  the  last 
year  than  before,  and  dealers  are  getting  out  small  orders  of  various  kinds 
of  goods  in  this  line  for  purposes  of  comparison  and  to  try  the  market. 

American  inks  have  been  greatly  neglected,  but  these  are  being  tried,  and 
Biay  gain  a  foothold. 

Wall  paper  comes  mostly  from  England  and  Germany,  and  of  the  finest 
qualities  very  little  is  sold.  Lima  takes  a  moderate  amount  of  a  good  quality 
of  paper.  I  have  looked  over  stocks  and  find  that  the  great  bulk  of  sales 
ii  of  paper  that  retails  here  at  firom  15  to  25  cents  per  bolt.  This  quality  of 
p0^>er  sells  in  the  United  States  at  from  8  to  15  cents  per  bolt 
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TmUe  sk^wmg  tlu  vt^ortatiom  tf  paper  amd  sttOiamery  from  mil 


Anklet. 


Of  all  dMMt,  except  for  iicwtp«pen.» 


GenuAy.. 


Fkaaott. 


Italy 

Bdgfan 
Spain.. 


United  Stetee.. 
Chne^..^., 


For  newspepen..>..*M 


Seeling  weau. 


EngfauML..... 

Belgium. ...... 

United  Stelee..... 
Germany........... 


Cardboard. 


Blank  and  copy  books............ 


Preea^opying  bo(Mn«...i 


FVance  ...^^..^ 
United  Statea.. 
Germany........ 

England 

France .......... 


United  States.. 


Germany.. 
England... 


FVance.. 

Italy. 

Spain.. 


United  Sutes.. 
Germany........ 

England......... 


Envtlopea  of  all  Irindi 


Inks,  printing  and  writing.. 


Blank  books.. 


France.. 

Belgium. 

United  Smtes.. 

Germany 

Fjiglsnd... 

Fnmce  ...m..m.. 

Italy 

Belgium.......... 

United  States.. 
England.......... 

Germany 

France.......... 

United  States.. 
Germany....... 

En^and.. 


Fkanee.. 


Copy  books  for  Mbools. 


Vlsltlag  caids..M.< 


United  States.. 
GemaayMM.... 
Firaace. 


England  ■■ 
Fxanoe..» 


?•,«» 

X7r«5 

i«.«T 

^m 
t.M 

«.» 
;.«5 

m 

4*«44 
i» 
«S 

i 
I.SS5 

I.M 

so 

4,jt7 

59i 

906 

«N 

iM 

S79 

i.f9S 
•,976 

i.o6t 

m 

MS 

53S 

577 

41 


■is 
S9 


United  Slates.. 
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JEWELRY  AND  JEWELERS*   WARE. 

The  following  axe  the  importations  in  this  line  of  goods : 


137 


Azticks. 


Whence  imported. 


QnantiCy. 


Watches.. 


Clocfci.. 


Toys  far  difldiea..^.. 


jewdnr: 

Plated. 


Fine.. 


Gennany 

Kngbnd......... 

France 

United  States., 
Germany....... 

France .».....» 

United  Sutet. 

Germany.. 

Foigjand... 

Fiance.... 

BelgionL......^ 

Spahi... „... 

United  States. 

Germany....... 

England. 

Fkance....^... 

Germany 

France 


Nmmbtr. 

4^5 

130 

663 

4x8 

445 

353 

6 

Cm,  dm:. 

3x,oo5 

xx,X9a 

X5,43« 

«.i47 

04 

597 

Soia, 

x,x5o 

8.669 
6,x5o 

».937 


Reliable  business  men  in  Lima  tell  me  that,  although  American  watches 
and  clocks  sell  in  Peru  and  are  liked,  they  know  from  experience  that  this 
class  of  goods  can  be  imported  from  Germany  to  much  better  advantage. 

American  plated  ware,  especially  that  from  the  Meriden  Britannia  Com- 
pany, is  regarded  as  the  best  that  comes  to  the  country;  but  the  demand  for 
sach  goods  is  very  light,  owing  to  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  people 
and  the  general  stagnation  of  trade  and  the  industries.  In  the  more  pros- 
perous days  of  the  country  there  was  a  good  demand  for  them.  The  Peru- 
vian people  prefer  good  goods  and  are  liberal  buyers  in  ordinarily  prosperous 
times. 

The  jewelry  establishments  display  fine  stocks  of  all  classes  of  jewelry, 
from  the  cheapest  to  the  costliest,  but  they  all  complain  of  limited  sales. 
The  importations  of  jewelry  given  above  are  in  the  custom-house  valuation, 
which  is  very  likely  £ur  below  the  actual;  but  slow  trade  explains  the  light 
importations.  Stocks  already  on  hand  are  too  large  to  admit  of  much  in- 
crease, if  any  at  all. 

I  could  not  procure  the  importations  of  plated  ware,  but  they  are  not 
large.    Reference  will  be  made  to  them  in  the  table  appended. 


WEARING    APPAREL. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  of  imports  attached  that  there  are  very  few 
importations  of  ready-made  clothing.  The  duties  on  clothing  are  fixed  at 
high  figures,  it  is  saidi  to  protect  the  Peruvian  tailors  and  seamstresses,  and 
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the  tariff  has  achieved,  diis  desirable  end.  Clothing  is  ranged  in  twenty-one 
classes,  valued  at  from  3  soles  a  suit  for  children's  suits  up  to  150  soles  for 
men's  and  ladies'  wear.  The  duty  on  all  classes  is  45  per  cent.  The  im- 
portations of  ready-made  suits  for  the  years  1890  and  1891  did  not  exceed, 
according  to  the  official  reports,  450. 

The  importations  of  drawers  and  shirts  were  very  much  larger,  reaching 
a  total  of  about  20,000  dozens.  Drawers  are  ranged  in  fifteen  classes,  six  of 
which  take  valuations  from  4  to  24  soles  per  dozen,  upon  which  the  duties 
are  45  per  cent,  while  the  other  nine  are  valued  at  from  1.50  to  7  soles  per 
kilogram  and  pay  duty  of  45  per  cent.  Shirts  are  ranged  in  twenty-three 
classes,  valued  at  from  4  to  80  soles  per  dozen,  and  pay  45  per  cent 

The  duties  on  ladies'  hats  range  from  1.35  to  3.70  soles  each,  according 
to  style  and  trimming.  Untrimmed  hats  pay  45  per  cent  on  a  valofttioB 
running  from  3  to  48  soles  per  dozen.  The  importations  reached  only  about 
4,000  dozens,  except  silk  hats,  which  are  not  given.  A  gentleman's  silk 
hat  sells  at  retail  at  from  8  to  20  soles,  according  to  quality.  When  this  is 
reduced  to  gold,  there  seems  to  be  very  little  difference  between  the  sdliiig 
price  of  a  silk  hat  here  and  in  the  United  States.  This  class  of  goods  comes 
almost  entirely  from  England  and  France. 

Hosiery  comes  from  England,  Germany,  and  France.  The  importations 
were  principally  of  cotton,  and  for  1890  and  1891  were  as  follows: 


Germany 10,826 

England 3,166 

France 1,776 

The  duties  range  from  1.20  to  1.80  soles  per  kilogram. 

A  much  better  quality  of  sock  of  any  kind,  cotton  or  wool,  can  be  bought 
in  the  United  States  for  the  same  money. 

A  very  fair  suit  of  clothes,  such  as  is  worn  by  the  best  class  of  busiaes 
men,  costs  here  from  50  to  85  soles,  or  from  I30  to  I50  iQ  gold  Au 
ordinary  suit,  such  as  costs  in  the  United  States  from  |2o  to  I25  in  g/M, 
will  cost  here  a  trifle  less,  owing  to  the  fact  that  workmen  are  not  as  well 
paid  here  in  that  class  of  work  as  in  the  United  States ;  but  the  Americaa 
suit  at  that  price  and  made  to  order,  as  here,  will  be,  as  a  rule,  better  made, 
better  lined,  and  will  fit  better.  The  most  ordinary  kind  of  clothing  beet 
is  as  cheap  as  ready-made  clothing  in  the  United  States  and  of  material 
equally  as  good. 

RECAPITULATION. 

The  following  table  is  appended  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  from  the 
official  records  the  extent  of  trade  in  the  several  articles  named,  as  well  as 
the  countries  that  now  have  the  preference  in  the  several  line^ 
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Table  shomng  the  imports  into  Peru, 


^39 


Artidtt. 


Whence  imported. 


Quantity. 


Aitid^onvory,pearI,toitolM  shell,  bone^and  wood. 


Siipa  and  calendan.. 


Qulckiflyar- 


Plpim  far  phnnbin|^»«»— »— 
Oirtxidces  for  fireanns... 


W«JK^« 


Xbi. 


y^ib  (wire,  iron,  and  sine}.. 


M»cMmP«P«.» 


Germany 

England^ 

United  States.. 

France 

United  States.. 

Germany 

England. 

France m.... 

Belgium.. 

United  Sutes.. 

Germany ».. 

England.. 

United  States.. 

England. 

France 

United  States.. 

Germany 

England.. 

Italy 

United  States.. 

Germany , 

England........^. 

France 

United  States.. 

Germany ^^ 

England.. „., 

France 

Italy ^ 

Spain... 

United  States.. 

ICngland.. , 

United  States.., 

Germany 

England.. ..., 

France 

United  Sutes.., 

England.. , 

France , 

Germany 

England. 

France  

Belgium. »., 

United  States.., 

Germany 

Fjtgland. , 

United  States.., 

England. 

Uelgium  .......... 

Germany ..„ 

England. „., 

France ., 

Uelgium. ......... 

United  States... 

Germany 

Italy 

Belgium 

En^and....... .., 

Unittd  States.. 


Kilogram*. 

36,488 

5»337 
3M 

96,674 

x,367 

9za 

3.86a 

38.583 

a,  000 

Jpo 

40,400 

95a 

570 

8,835 

530 

x,«7a 

90O 

8,6a4 
'7,398 
f»3Sa 
8,063 

3,«So 
z,s»4 

»,4S9 

4,090 

663 

3,935 
4,9«> 
•,050 

a,a86 

«S9 
8,058 

«,464 

"i«3« 

a,  180 

705 

zs 

461 

«^ 

3,044 

X5,570 

>,43<> 

4,448 

8,706 

360 

9»553 

«»,97l^ 

9,406 

3#^08 

18,186 

486 

z,o8o 

to.z86 
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Ankkt. 


Wheoot  impocted. 


QuMiiir. 


Enghwl 

Fhuioe....^ 


Unitad  States... 


Toob  MC  dMiomloated.. 


Uoit«d  StatM.. 
Fkanos  mm*.»..m 
EugUad...^.... 


Tin 


Printiiic  pnM60M<* 
Soap: 
AUc 


Cciuumy  »•..*•. 
Unitad  StatM.. 
Cci  iiumy »»»—.. 
EoglaiML......... 

Fhuica  .......M.. 

Unitad  States.. 


Gennany.... 


France  ^,„^. 

Italy 

Chflft 


flHiqr^.. 


FVanoe.^ 


Italy.. 


United  Stataa... 


StaiFea  for  barrels.. 

Hoee  for  fire  engines.... 


lioldhy  of  wood  or  tin  for  boDdJngs.. 


Germany  .«K^.. 

England, 

United  States.. 
Germany ....... 

Ftance ........... 


Block  and  tackle 

Perfumery 


mch  and  resm 

Oqiying  pwii>ns..i .... 


Belgium.......... 

United  States.. 
........do........... 

Germany... 

En^and. 

Fhmce ........... 


United  States.. 
Germany ......«, 

England»».  m... 
United  States. 
Fngjsnd......... 

France  ^....m.  . 

Belgium 

Spain.. 


beato.. 


l*>ssiii  (Uthogrmphie,  ootioB,  and  agrfcaltnral)..... 


United  States.. 
Germany  M..MM 
United  S 
do.. 


..do» 


Germany  .< 


United  States.. 


Uragnay ..... 
Cofombia 


Kiftgrwmf. 

4»sn 

m 

M4 
<S 

4* 

41* 

9Ji 

•»S34 

SfOfD 
hm 

43.0^ 
4.«fo 
6.699 

AS67 

t,337 
90J 

Mi 

S4*947 

n 

9S 

«SJ 

S.SBS 

3i9S> 

•S3 
•»7SI 
3.«9f 
n,9« 
4.49 

7.^ 

|6.«9» 
t.ifc 
S» 
■Jl 
i9S 
116 

4.<* 

y.49« 

i.3«3 
6.M 

s.l» 

■•6i4 
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Artidet. 


Whence  imported. 


Qiwncity. 


Toteoeo  i&ewfaii^  and  nxdU**,,, 


BeeidSy  MMred^  vx  boxes..* 


of  an 


Fnmoe..... 

SpeiiL......... 

ChiML. 

United  States 

Cuba........... 

United  States 

England...^ 

Gennany 

Chile „. 

Gennany 

England..., 

fiance ...» 

Belgiiim... 

United  States 

Central  America... 
Germany 


France.. 


Glaas  for  photographers... 


Germany  » 

France  »»....... 

Belgiam.»...... 

United  States- 
Germany  » 

Ens^and..^ 

France  »». 

Italy 


Germany  »...». 
France  m......... 

Belgiom ......... 

United  States.. 
Fkance  .m»»».. 
Germany ....... 

United  States.. 


Scales: 

Sseelyards. .. 


Padlocks — 


KnHes,  podcet^....^.. 


Cloaks.. 


England 

United  States.. 

........do. 

England. ». 

Germany........ 

Fjigland 

France ...»».... 

United  States.. 
Germany........ 

England........ .. 

France  ...»»..•• 
United  States.. 
Germany ....... 

Bng^d......... 

United  States.. 

FVanoe 

Germany........ 

England.^...... 

France ...... 

United  States.. 
Germany.. 

Ijluyiai*^ 


337 
998 

7,7^ 
4>344 
r,4xo 
i,5s6 

4x7,676 
14,800 
S,X48 
•»95« 
s,io6 

«*433 
388 
«5X 

«#764 

«,4«7 

54,378 

7,568 

3.3»3 

59,940 

19,488 

4.863 

•9,86s 

IS7 

3,93» 

36,59a 

708 

269 

»,703 
4,198 

SOS 

4,760 
300 
16s 

33 


40 
18 

SIS 

539 

X08 

«44 
730 
X96 
Sa 

8 

■9 
«3 
3« 

33 
•94 

59 
34« 
•34 

30 

95 
tfs 
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Thble  skoitfing  ike  imports  into  /V^v^— Coiithraed. 


Ardcfes. 


nrlM&OS  iS&poCMd* 


Qamkj. 


Dfmwtn  and  shiits, 


8liif1iL«. 


GlotM,  all  kinda,  except  afflc  and  Ud^.. 


Hata,  all  daatea,  asotpt  silk  (not  fivco).. 


Keedtea. 


Dvttontf  paate  and 


England. ^^. 

Ftance ^ 

Italy  ...^ 

Spain. 

fitdgium 

Unked  Stales.... 

Germany 

England^ 

France 

Bdgiom 

Germany  ...m«.«.. 

England. ^.. 

Stance 

Bdgiam 

Germany ^... 

England. »... 

France 

Italy 

Belghtm 

United  States... 

Gennany  ...»^.. 

England .^. 

Fhuice «... 

Unked  States 

Gennany 

England. 

Flrance 

Italy 

Unked  States.... 


lUrolreri  (fireanns)., 


Crockery. 


Pbrcebdn  of  aH  daases.. 


Dons ^ 


MiiUiciici ..... 


Gennany ........ 

England ;.. 

F^nce , 

Unked  States.. 

Chfle 

Gennany 

England. 

France ».... 

United  States.. 

England 

Germany 

France 

United  States.. 

Germany 

England. 

France 

Bdgiam 

United  States  . 

Germany 

England. 

FMnce 

Belgium 


7,«a 

«.» 
4f> 
<S> 

m 

3S3 

« 

Si 

•39 

43 
«3 

i,m 
6BI 

S46 

J» 
Grtu. 
•$« 
7 
4S 
•73 

i,S7« 

4rt 

9« 


3^3 

m 
94 

3» 

M9 
a.Ar. 

47.193 
18,967 
9S.939 
9,6Bi 
t,US 
4f*7« 

4fc 
916 


England. 

United  States,. 
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Table  showing  the  importt  inio  /VfKi— Condnoed. 


HZ 


Ardcl«s. 


Whence  imported. 


Quantity. 


Ready-made  clothliif .. 


Cottons: 

Cotton  IwiUim'i. 


CSermany m. 

England.. 

France 

United  States.. 


Cotton  liaisgs.., 


Cotton  ribbons..... 

Bedticking» 

» (special)-. 


Lraoea... 


^vblts  cotton  (oods*. 


Other  kbdi  of  cotton  goods.. 


Yams 

L«wns.... 

Sefldoth. 


Germany 

Englamd 

France 

Germany 

England.. 

Belgium.......... 

France 

Germany 

Englatnd.. 

Finance 

Germany 

England 

France 

En^and.. 

France 

Germany 

England.. 

Fiance 

Germany 

Eng^aaid.. 

France 

Belgium* 

Germany 

England.. 

France 

Italy.. 

Germany 

England.......... 

FVance 

Belgium 

Spaln„ 

Italy* 

Germany 

England.. ^ 

Franoe 

Italy  ^ 

Bdgiam 

United  Stales.. 
Germany 

FfT>glfl"dni 

F^ce 

Italy 

Belgium 

Spsin.i..^. 

United  Sutes.. 

England... 

United  States.. 
Germany........ 

England... 

France 

Germany 

England........*. 

fVanoe... 

United  States.. 


Smitt, 

«S 
64 
«47 

«37 
4 
5« 

730 
5*5 

4x0 
1* 
33 

39» 
4»5«7 
1,601 

«#46x 

80 

58s 

50,684 

3<» 

3»a«3 

Z,904 

695 
844 
x,oo8 
4.9«6 
444 
930 
680 

«.033 
1,390 

3#o^ 
1,009 

117 

9.073 

«S9»S89 

7,070 

560 

681 

x,63S 

10,693 

74,449 

5,44a 

a,  001 

901 

X9S 

88x 

79a 

1,368 

4ZS 

a,  588 

408 

944 

9,9x3 

«,x83 

a^aaS 
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Table  skewing  the  im^^rts  mte  Peru — Coodnued. 


Aitidi*. 


Wliaioe  inipoited* 


Qnidif. 


Cottoos— CoBtiinied. 
Ta])l«clothuMl 


SockSw 


Gcmuuiy  ••••.•» 

Eoglaad.. 

France  M.» 

Gennany 

Eogland^ 

Fhutoe  .^ 


CottoD  aackdodi.. 


Spain^» 

Gennany^.. 
Eng^knd..... 
Gennany..^ 


Wance  .....«»••• 
United  States.. 
Germany  ...MM* 
EnglaiML....^.. 


Bedqoilts.. ^, 

Sheedng  •. — .. 

Chintz  and  prints, 


IVance., 
Gennany ....... 

Kngiand,. 

Fkanoe ....» 

United  States.. 
Gennany  ..^M. 
Bngland..,.*^^ 
France ...— ^.. 
Germany 


France ..... 
Germany.. 


Fhuioe ........... 

United  States.. 

Gennany 

EnsJand 


France. 
United  States.. 
Gennany  »..M.. 
Ena^andM......  •• 

Ftmnce  „„„^„ 
United  States.. 


Shoe  ribbons.... 


Shawls... 


Germany.. 
England... 


France. 


Germany  » 

EQgland».M... .. 
United  States.. 


Wools: 

Carpets. 


Germany...»M» 
EnfdandM........ 

France ........... 

United  States.. 
Gennany  ....M.. 


303 
•7» 

h^ 

n 

3.93> 
«S.3» 
h^ 

101 

t^ 

te 

■»444 

*,*H 
5.6fa 
».$3» 
3.»7i 

4,tio 

3.M4 
nJ 

dS 

Mtttrt, 
i$.asa 
47.4J* 

Dmtm, 

t» 

9« 
il 


Fiance ..... 

Italy 

Germany.. 
do..-. 


England... 
France  .•••• 


6t 

49.04$ 
67t 
III 

«,4»* 

r.tiT 
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Brushes  come  from  France,  Italy,  and  Belgium  almost  altogether. 

Spoons  come  from  England,  France,  and  Germany  generally,  thoagh 
tlie  importations  of  these  from  the  United  States  are  increasing.  The  same 
remark  is  also  true  of  knives  for  table  use. 

Artificial  teeth  come  mostly  from  the  United  States. 

Shoe  pegs  come  from  the  United  States. 

Flower  pots  and  cases  for  artificial  flowers  come  from  Germany,  Fiance, 
and  China. 

Buckles  come  from  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium. 

Lumber  comes  almost  wholly  fh)m  the  United  States — from  WashingtOD 
and  Oregon.  The  official  report  is  admittedly  deficient  in  this  item,  but 
fiom  the  most  reliable  data  at  hand  the  imports  from  the  United  States  are 
about  500,000  feet  of  white  pine  and  6,500,000  feet  of  redwood. 

Lead  in  bars  or  sheets  comes  from  England,  France,  and  Germany. 

Steel  pens  come  mostly  from  England. 

Zinc  comes  from  England  and  Belgium  principally. 

CLOSIND  SUGGESTIONS. 

In  closing  this  report  I  wanb  to  add  a  few  suggestions  as  to  what,  in 
my  opinion,  is  the  best  method  of  increasing  our  trade  with  Peru.    In  a  it- 
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port  which  I  forwarded  to  the  Agrioultural  Department  a  short  time  ago  I 
offered  the  following  suggestion: 

in  the  absence  of  a  treaty  of  redprocitj,  offering  conditions  that  woald  attract  t!ie  trade 
of  Ffgrn  to  the  United  States,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  imperative  that  other  measures  of  a  more 
activ>e  cbaiaoter  than  anything  I  have  seen  exhibited  by  oar  merchants  at  home  or  here 
should  be  adopted.  The  trade  in  agricaltaral  products  is  too  small  to  warrant  the  effort  by 
that  branch  alone ;  bat,  if  fireight  rates  were  on  a  competing  basis  with  those  from  Europe 
(which,  by  the  way,  I  do  not  think  can  be  reasonably  hoped  for  without  lines  of  American 
vessels  to  these  countries),  a  combined  effort  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  and  producers 
could  not^fiul  to  increase  rery  hugely,  and  in  time,  I  firmly  believe,  permanently,  our  trade 
wMi  this  country. 

W^Mt  IS  mott  needed  hevt  it  the  intxoductioQ  of  our  goods  of  all  kinds  by  persons  inter- 
esiad  fimn  a  standpoint  of  both  personal  and  naUional  gain.  The  few  American  houses  here 
g^ve  to  home  tcade  all  the  business  that  can,  under  present  conditions,  be  profitably  thrown 
that  way  without  special  effort,  in  the  cost  of  which  home  interests  should  jom.  With 
freights  and  credits  against  them,  they  can  not  afford  to  load  themselves  with  American  goods 
which  can  not  be  sold  at  sufficient  profit  to  repay  them  for  the  difference  in  cost  delivered 
aidibr  Ae  additional  outlay  in  advertising  and  introducmg  them.  To  put  American  goods 
gOBHidly  into  competitkxi  with  those  from  other  oouotties  at  the  same  price  and  urge  them 
oa  the  atlBDtioa  of  customers,  is  U>  assume  additional  labor  and  ride  at  reduced  profit  until 
the  work  of  introduction  has  been  effected.  The  average  merchant  will  buy  goods  that  offer 
sorest  sale  and  profit 

In  that  report  I  also  said : 

Not  to  disparage  the  efforts  of  the  few  Americans  in  business  in  this  country  who  have 
had  so  much  to  contend  against,  I  still  think  that  the  establbhment  of  a  distinctively  Ameri- 
can house  in  Peru,  devoted  to  the  introduction  of  such  goods  of  all  kinds  as  are  not  already 
represented  here,  would  be  the  veiy  best  way  possible  to  increase  our  trade.  To  effect  this 
would  require  a  study  of  the  conditions  by  competent  agents,  who,  after  mvestigation,  might 
select  stocks  that  offer  the  ffvatest  encouragement  for  acceptance  in  the  market  It  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  say  what  goods  would  secure  a  foothold  and  what  not,  but,  as  I  see  it,  we  can 
not  reasonably  expect  a  greater  demand  here  without  special  effort  to  make  known  the  merits 
of  oor  merchandise  any  more  than  a  manufactorer  or  producer  at  home  can  expect  an  in- 
crease of  his  sales  there  without  the  assistance  of  an  agent  specially  devoted  to  the  work,  as 
well  as  the  aid  of  the  best  mediums  of  advertising.  Resident  agents,  therefore,  chosen  for 
tbag  work  and  adapted  to  it,  with  goods  in  store  here  to  display  and  fufnish  at  a  moment's 
Dodoe,  urn  as  necessary  for  us  as  for  the  English,  the  German,  the  French,  and  the  Italian. 
Thcny  conntries  have  all  these  auxiliaries  and  subsMized  vessels  with  rates  of  freight  to  suit 
exigencies^  and  without  the  same  aids  we  will  simply  have  no  increase  of  trade  such  as  we 
mi^^  and  oug}it  to  have. 

I  desiie  now  to  supplement  these  suggestions  with  the  following: 
It  is  evident  ^at  most  of  the  American  dealers  here  are  unfriendly  to 
the  project  of  increasing  tnule  through  the  medium  of  the  commercial  trav- 
eler OB' various  groiuMte  more  or  less  std)stantiaL  Some  think  that  if  home 
manufricturers  and  producers  were  to  club  together  and  establish  a  whole* 
ade  deposit  in  Iinia»  with  goods  at  prices  sufiKcient  to  cover  expenses,  the  re- 
salt  would  be  advantageous.  Others  think  not,  believing  that  this  would 
iafsre  theiir  own  trade  and  be  unfidr  to  competing  houses  at  home  who 
would  not  be  in  the  combination.    To  my  notion  there  is  no  objection  to 
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the  plan  that  might  not  be  overcome  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  trade 
here,  and  the  American  houses  can  safely  be  left  to  look  after  their  own  in- 
terests. The  clubbing  houses  will  find  no  difficulty,  in  my  opinion,  in 
making  such  arrangements  with  all  American  houses  here  as  will  avoid  in- 
jury to  any  interests  they  now  repvesent ;  and  when  the  work  of  introducing 
American  goods  has  been  completed  and  the  lines  of  goods  that  can  soc- 
cessfully  compete  are  discovered,  the  deposit  may  very  safely  and  properiy 
give  way  to  a  division  of  the  business  thus  established  among  the  several 
American  houses,  according  to  such  arrangements  as  the  members  of  the 
combination  may  determine  upon.  The  main  thing  is  to  have  goods  here 
on  exhibition,  and  for  sale  as  well,  and  with  men  who  have  the  time  and 
adaptability  for  the  work  of  introduction.  I  have  known  merchants  in  New 
York  to  furnish  railroad  tickets — and  hundreds  of  them — ^to  Western  mer- 
chants, thus  giving  them  free  passage  from  their  Western  homes  to  and 
from  New  York,  in  order  to  secure  their  trade.  In  aid  of  the  work  to  be 
done  here  the  merchants  of  the  whole  coast  and  of  all  the  trade  centera  of 
Peru  could  be  brought  to  Lima  in  the  same  way  and  at  a  cost  not  greater 
than  single  houses  in  New  York  have  entailed  upcm  themselves  to  attract  the 
trade  of  our  Western  merchants. 

A.  J.  DAUGHERTY, 

OmsmI 
United  States  Consulate, 

Callao,  September  z,  i8g2. 


FERTILIZERS   IN   MONTSERRAT. 

REPORT  BY  CONSULAR  AGBNT  HANNAMC 

A  few  years  ago  many  tons  of  Peruvian  guano  were  annually  imported 
into  this  island  for  use  in  stimulating  the  growth  of  the  sugar-cane  plant; 
but  with  the  depression  in  the  sugar  market,  which  set  in  some  eight  to  ten 
years  since,  the  use  of  this  gradually  died  out,  and  for  some  years  no  artificial 
manures  were  imported  for  this  purpose.  Last  year,  however,  there  was  a 
slight  return  to  the  importation  of  foreign  fertilizers,  and  the  imports  were 
as  follows :  About  5^  tons  of  sulphate  of  potash  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  5  tons  of  superphosphate  from  Barbados.  These  two  items  were,  I  be- 
lieve, used  entirely  for  the  cure  of  blight  in  the  lime  plantations.  There 
were  also  imported  from  Barbados  about  2%  tons  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
and  3  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda.  These  were  used  on  sugar  plantaticms,  and, 
I  believe,  with  results  which  satisfied  the  users. 

I  believe  that  in  the  near  future  the  use  of  these  plant  stimulants  will  be 
increased,  as  planters  are  beginning  to  awaken  to  a  sesost  of  their  practical 
usefulness;  but  the  trade  in  them  will  require  careful  nursing  and  judidoos 
handling. 
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The  points  requiring  most  critical  attention  are  practical  demonstration 
of  the  kinds  of  fertilizers  most  suited  to  the  soil  and  the  cane  plant,  and  I 
am  of  opinion  that  manufiacturers  desiring  to  introduce  unknown  and  un- 
tried articles  in  this  department  must  offer  liberal  inducements  in  order  to 
persuade  planters  to  give  them  a  trial.  The  means  best  suited  to  this  end 
should,  I  think,  readily  suggest  themselves  to  practical  men. 

RICHARD  HANNAM. 

Consular  Agent. 
United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Montserrat^  July  25^  i8g2. 


THE   NEW   PRUSSIAN    INCOME  TAX. 

REPORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  WASHBURN,  OF  MAGDEBURG. 

The  new  Prussian  income  tax,  which  went  into  effect  on  April  i  of  the 
present  year,  has  now  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  warrant  a  compar- 
ison with  the  old  law.  The  new  system  introduced  radical  changes  in  as- 
sessing incomes.  Formerly  Government  officers  made  up  the  estimates ; 
now  each  person  is  obliged  to  return  the  amount  of  his  income  under  oath. 
The  official  Reichs  Anzeiger  has  recently  published  a  summary  comparing 
the  years  iSpi-'ps  and  1892-93. 

For  the  tax  year  1892-93  in  Prussia  2,437,886  persons  were  assessed  for 
124,842,848  marks.  This  is  an  increase  of  440,248  persons  and  45,284,021 
marks  over  the  preceding  year.  To  this  excess,  however,  two  thousand  and 
twenty-eight  joint-stock  companies,  for  the  first  time  liable  to  assessment, 
contributed  10,056,743  marks.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  then,  the 
real  increase  was  438,220  persons  and  35,227,278  marks. 

The  population  increased  from  29,456,458  in  i89i-'92  to  29,895,224  in 
189a-' 93.  Of  the  latter  6,832  are  classed  as  exterritorial  and  so  not  lia- 
ble to  taxation,  and  20,945,227  have  incomes  not  exceeding  900  marks. 
According  to  the  new  law,  all  incomes  of  900  marks  or  less  are  not  taxed. 
The  number  of  those  assessed  is  8.15  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  as 
against  6.78  per  cent  the  preceding  year.  The  distribution  is  as  follows: 
Residing  in  cities,  1,410,073,  as  against  1,185,331  the  preceding  year;  re- 
siding in  the  country,  1,025,785,  as  against  812,307  the  preceding  year. 
The  amount  of  assessed  personal  income  during  i89i-'92  and  i892-'93  was 
as  follows : 
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If  the  individual  Govermnent  districts  be  r^arded,  the  highest  avenge 
income  is  found  in  the  Wie^xtden  district— 3,813.63  marks.  The  lowest 
averages  are  Gumbinnen,  with  1,896.55  marks;  Stade,  with  1,895.55  maris; 
Amsberg,  with  1,669.86  marks;  and  Treves,  with  1,774.82  marks. 

The  average  income  in  Berlin  amounts  to  9,932.61  marks.  1$  tiioac 
assessed  be  grouped  according  as  they  live  in  the  cities  or  country  beloiif- 
ing  to  the  various  Government  districts,  the  highest  incomes  are  found 
in  the  cities  of  the  Government  districts  of  Cologne  (3,281.55  marks), 
Aix  la  Chapelle  (3*590.76  marks),  and  Wiesbaden  (4,677.81  marks).  In 
the  country  the  highest  figures  are  in  die  distrtcts  of  Magdeburg  (2,338.85 
marks),  and  Breslau  (2,422.92  marks).  On  the  other  hand,  the  lowest  citj 
incomes  are  in  the  districts  of  Frankfort  (2,292.82  marks),  Marienwerder 
(2,268.83  nuurks),  Schleswig  (2,249.63  marks),  Cdslin  (a,'«38.72  marks), 
Stade  (2,072.75  marks),  and  Amsberg  (2,063.91  marks) ;  the  lowest  nml 
income  is  in  the  district  of  Amsberg  (1,407.91  marks).  The  total  income 
tax  is  thus  distributed : 


This  is  an  increase  of  45.3  per  cent  in  the  cities  and  41.6  per  cent  in  the 
country. 

Reckoning  the  entire  population,  the  amount  paid  per  bead  is : 
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Paragraph  18  of  the  new  income  law  authorizes  all  those  with  incomes 
ranging  up  to  3,000  marks  to  deduct  50  marks  from  their  returns  for  eadi 
child  under  14  years  of  age.  Of  the  2,118,978  belonging  to  tiiis  dass, 
^S4fS^^  ^^^  ^°  ^^^  manner  freed  from  all  liability,  and  543,308  are  rated 
lower.  Of  those  affected  by  this  provision,  32.93  percent  are  thus  direcdy 
benefited.  The  loss  to  the  State  is  estimated  at  39456,138  marks.  Excep- 
tions are  also  made  in  &vor  of  agriculture.  Of  2,379,094  formers  liable  to 
taxation,  4,430  are  untaxed  and  the  rates  of  48,533  are  lowered.  The  total 
income  which  the  State  would  otherwise  derive  from  this  source  is  put  at 
62,828,717  marks;  the  loss  is  estimated  to  be  543,410  marks.  The  per- 
centage of  the  tax-paying  class  benefited  by  special  provisions  is  2.^3  per 
cent — 2.29  per  cent  in  the  cities  and  2.13  per  cent  in  the  country. 

There  are  316,889  who  have  an  income  of  more  than  3,000  maiks,ss 
against  254,280  in  the  preceding  year.    This  is  1.06  per  cent  of  the  total 
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population  (0.86  p^  gent  in  Ibe  preoecUpg  yeax)  and  I3<qj[  per  cmt.of  those 
assessed  (ia.73  per  cent  in  the  preceding  year).  The  estimated  income  of 
thisclasswas:  In  1892-93,  2,812,342^342  marks;  i89i-'92,  1,887,440,517 
marks.     It  was  derived  principally  as  follows : 
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The  following  table  affords  an  interesting. cooaparkon: 
Tabu  shewing  tht  number  of  persons  assessed  and  the  amount  of  income  tax  by  classes. 
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1,775,160 

«»357»56o 

666,000 

714,960 

640,080 

1,036,700 

1,347,840 


810,160 

1,105,000 
464,400 
080,800 

111,600 

134,300 
180,000 


3»,835,«99 

9rM6,lfl4 

9,6a4,8a6 


8,505,908 
5,0^3,508 
6,5x8,340 
7,019,040 


4,4x4,4x0 


3,519,030 
4,030,700 
3*071,360 
0,378,000 
1,831,000 
s,  600,300 
3,348,000 


4,301,000 

«»579,8aD 

0,688,300 

1,060,300 

1,047,000 

»68,6oo 

^33.400 

173,400 

504,400 
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The  following  table  shows  the  relative  incomes  of  those  assessed : 


900  to  3^900  ■ftftfUw.... 

3/x>o  to  6/)oo  iiftfUOT. 

6/)0o  lo  9*9^^ 

9.900  to  30,500  aarki^. 

3O119OO  to  lOO|O0O  MMfU. 

Over  loo/ioo  Bftrics^^..... 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  total  income  tax  paid  bj 
those  having  the  above-classified  incomes : 


I89.--9.. 


x89*-'93. 


900  lo  3*^0^  Bftna« 

3/xio  to  6f0oo  bmuMm 

6,000109300  Borin^.... 

93oolo303i»BMte 

yo^oo  lo  Boo/no  ■oito.. 

OfW  BOOilHO  BMte^ 


PercnL 

PtrumL 

3554 

•8.6 

«3-S 

'       x6.3i 

9.96 

9.7« 

x6.as 

18. 61 

7.7 

I3.«t 

7.03 

«3 

ALBERT  H. 


WASHBURN, 
Cawunerdal  AgenL 


United  Statis  CoiocsRaAL  Agincy, 

liagdthurg^  Navembtr  /,  i8g2. 


AUSTRALIAN  FROZEN  MEATS  IN  EGYPT. 

REPORT  BY  ACTING  CONSUI^GRNBRAL  GRANT,  OF  CAIRO, 

The  following  clipping  from  the  Egyptian  Gazette  of  yesterday  may  be  of 
interest  to  dealers  in  American  meats : 

About  two  months  ago  there  was  deUrered  to  the  lefrigenting  stores  of  Messrs.  'WSii 
ft  Co.  (limited)  at  Port  Said  the  first  consigoment  of  frozen  meat  erer  receired  from  Aus- 
tralia into  Egypt 

Apart  from  the  general  interest  which  may  be  ezdted  by  the  incident  at  the  thought  of 
the  difference  between  the  ancient  and  this  modem  method  of  "  meat-presernng"  in  the 
land  of  the  Pharaohs,  this  attempt  at  establishing  a  new  market  for  the  sale  of  Australian 
sorplas  stock  most  be  regarded  by  those  ooocemed  in  the  pastoral  indostiy  of  Anstnlia  widi 
feelings  of  the  liveliest  interest  Although  the  market  thus  established  can  nerer  attain  the 
magnitude  of  that  of  the  great  British  centers,  still  the  dearth  of  animal  food  in  Egypt,  the 
large  population — ^which,  without  doubt,  under  British  protection  is  increasing  in  wealth,  ind 
whose  living  is  gradually  reaching  an  inqxroved  standard — combined  with  the  outlet  whicb 
will  be  found  In  the  8U{^y  of  ships  passing  through  the  Suez  Canal  will,  we  hare  evefj 
reason  to  beUere,  create  a  sufficient  demand  to  enable  a  proqierous  start  being  made  bf  the 
pfoprieton  of  the  new  venture.  We  understand  that  it  is  haptd  that  a  considerable  share  of 
the  meat  wiU  be  used  by  the  E^jptian  troops,  and  there  is  also  an  intention,  as  the  war  ^ 
comes  clear,  to  supply  several  of  the  Mediterranean  ports  from  the  depot  at  Port  Said. 
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Should  the  latter  scheme  prore  pncticable,  at  there  seems  eveiy  reasoo  to  bellere,  the  im- 
portance of  Port  Said  as  a  frozen-meat  center  should  become  very  great  indeed. 

The  firm — Messrs.  Wills  8c  Co.  (limited)— who  have  thus  inaugurated  the  new  trade  in 
Egypt  have  offices  at  Liverpool  and  London.  Associated  in  the  initiation  of  the  business  are 
Messrs.  M'llwTaith,  M'Eacham  &  Co.,  of  London  and  Melbourne,  whose  pioneer  cai^  by 
the  steamer  Siratkiiven  first  demonstrated  the  pnu^ticability  of  a  profitable  trade  in  frozen 
meat  from  Australasia  to  Europe ;  and  it  seems  quite  in  the  natural  order  of  things  that  they 
should  be  connected  with  the  new  development  The  meat  is  being  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Nelson  &  Sons  (limited).  With  the  joint  efibrts  of  the  firms  we  have  named  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  success  of  the  venture  will  be  well  earned,  and  we  hope  we  msy  shortly  leaim 
that  It  has  been  achieved  in  a  gratifying  measure. 

LOUIS  B,  GRANT, 
Acting  Consul- GeneraL 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

CairOf  September  21  ^  i8g2. 


TOBACCO   CULTURE   IN   NICARAGUA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  NEWELL,  OF  MANAGUA^ 

The  Republic  of  Nicaragua  derives  its  revenue  from  eleven  sources^  but 
the  greatest  income  is  gained  from  customs,  whisky,  and  tobacco^  and  it  is 
of  the  latter  that  this  article  treats. 

The  Government  has  a  complete  monopoly  of  whisky,  tobacco,  and  gun- 
powder. Every  drop  of  aguardiente  and  every  leaf  of  tobacco  must  be  sold 
to  the  Government  It  regulates  the  price  at  which  it  will  purchase  these 
commodities,  the  persons  from  whom  and  the  places  where  they  can  be 
bought,  and  the  price  at  which  it  will  sell  to  the  general  public 

The  Government,  in  order  to  extend  the  growth  of  tobacco,  decreed  on 
the  24th  of  last  July  that  the  number  of  plants  which  it  would  permit  to  be 
grown  would  be  8,000,000,  7,000,000  of  which  should  be  Chilcagre  and 
1,000,000  Iztepeque  tobacco,  to  be  distributed  throughout  the  Republic  in 
the  following  manner : 


Kind  of  tobftcco. 


Department. 


Plants. 


ChAotpe.^.. 


Maaaya.. 

Granada.^ 

Rivaa 

New  Segovia.. 


Chilcngre...... 


60^ 

Chinendega.. 
........do.. 


•,300,000 
i,50'^»ooo 

ZyOOOyOOO 

500,000 
300,000 
500,000 
z,  000, 000 
5009000 


The  chief  of  the  bureau  of  tobacco,  in  connection  with  the  subdelegates 
of  hacienda,  designates  the  zones  in  the  different  departments  where  the 
tobacco  shall  be  grown,  and  these  persons  are  authorized  to  celebrate  con* 
tracts  for  the  planting  of  not  less  than  20,000  nor  more  than  100,000  plants 
by  any  one  person.    The  person  who  contracts  for  permission  to  raise  to- 
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bacco  most  deliver  to  the  Government  representative  7  arrobas,  tbat  is,  175 
pounds,  of  tobacco  for  each  1,000  plants  that  he  grows.  Tlie  Govemment 
buys  all  the  tobacco  raised  at  the  rate  of  $2$  per  quintal  (100  pounds)  of 
Chilcagre  tobacco  of  the  first  class,  ^12  for  Chilcagre  of  the  sectmd  daa^ 
f  ao  for  Iztepeque  tobacco  of  the  first  daas,  BBd  fto  for  Izt^^eqne  of  die 
second  class. 

In  certain  parts  of  Central  Americay  notably  Nicaragua  and  Sahpadofi 
the  tobacco  is  divided  into  two  classes — Chilcagre  and  Iztepeque.  The 
first  named  is  very  strong  and  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cigaiSt 
while  the  latler  is  mild  and  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  fiibrication  of 
cigarettes. 

The  best  tobacco  grown  in  Nicaragua  is  found  in  the  depaclmesit'Of  New 
Segovia  at  a  place  called  Jalapa,  but  the  production  is  so  small  that  very 
little  is  known  of  the  tobacco.  Persons  who  have  smoked  this  tobacco  say 
that  it  has  flavor  and  an  aroma  equal  to  the  tobacco  of  Habana.  Most  of 
the  cigars  and  cigarettes  of  native  nianu£Eu:toze  are  from  the -department  of 
Masaya.  The  Nicaraguan  name  for  a  cigar  is  ^'puro/'  and  ''dgarillo" 
for  a  cigarette. 

A  glance  at  the  statistics  here  quoted  will  show  What  an  immense  profit 
is  realized  by  the  Govemment  firom  the  monopoly  of  this  indtistry. 

The  income  derived  by  the  Govemment  firom  tobacco  was  as  follows: 

i888-»89 ^254,645.53 

l8S9-'90 284,4^.17 

TotaL.^ « - •.« ..^.^^^.••..^    S3Q>U3.5o 

By  a  comparison  of  the  production  of  the  biennial  period  188^*90  with 
the  biennial  period  i886-'88>  we  have  the  following  result  of  the  ineone  per 
month: 

i886-»88 ^6,141.79 

1888*^90.. ^ 3a,if65.«6 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  income  from  tobacco  in  the  biennial  period 
i888-'9o  was  ^6,320. 2 7  more  per  month  than  in  the  biennial  period  imme- 
diately anterior.  In  other  words,  the  revenue  from  this  article  in  the  fiscal 
3rears  i888-'90  was  f  15 1,568.48  greater  than  in  the  previous  economic  period, 
being  an  increase  of  39.  i  per  cent. 

The  expense  attending  the  collection  of  this  revenue  was  larger  in  the 
year  1889-' 90  than  in  1888-89,  ^  follows: 

x888*'89 ^i09,738.T« 

i889-»90 I54>»»'y 

Totd ^ 064,541.93 

Comparing  the  expenses  incident  to  the  collection  of  ths  prodnct  of  the 
biomial  period  1888-' 90  widi  the  biennial  period  x886-'86,  we  find  it  rnskss 
by48io»4i  per  month.  The  expenditures  per  month  :m  .tiie  first  fieiiad 
naoofid  were  1x1,830.95,  as  against ^ix,osa.54  in  the  latter. 
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By.anieiaaniiuition  it  is  found  that  the  income  derived  frcun  tc^stcco  in 
the  iscal  yeais  zfiSS-'po  was  $S39>^^S'5o,  while  the  expenses  for  the  same 
tine  wese:} 264^541. 03,  producing  a  net  income  to  the  Government  of  f  274,- 

Tbt  inatease  of  ibt  income  £rom  tobacco  has  been  notable  with  respect 
tDJdie  bimudal  period  iSSS~*go ;  but  when  we  consider  the  operations  of  this 
iaduatry  we  'discover  that  they  have  not  been  entirely  re^lar,  for  in  the 
period  noted  a  diminution  of  11.5  per  cent  is  observed  in  comparison  with 
the  hienniai  j)eriod^S84-'86.  The  yield  of  laSS-'po  surpassed  only  by  6  per 
cent  the  estimate  that  was  calculated.  Though  the  yield  of  i864-'86  was 
gtwtf  it  vcas  not,  nevertheless,  the  best  in  the  annals  of  this  revenue. 

BotperifeiHse  has  demonstrated  that  this  industry  alternates  annually.  As 
to  fte  ^amount  of  production,  the  last  biennial  period  is  of  good  lestdt. 

In  order  that  the. tobacco  raised  here  might  be  better  knoiwn,  the  Gov- 
ffsment  sold  a  quantity  of  the  harvest  of  ,1888  for  expostation,  and  this  sale 
coDtribuled  Jlo.largely  increa9e  the  revenue. 

l?he  income  d^^rived  by  the  Government  from  this  commodity  was  ia.33 
per  cent  of  the  total  revenues.  The  net  gain  to  Nicaragua  .from  this  industry 
was  76  per  ecnt  in  comparison  to  the  amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
tobacco. 

The  net  product  to  the  Government,  43.2  per  cent,  was  greater  by  0.8 
per  cent  than  in  the  preceding  biennial  period,  while  the  expense,  both  as  to 
the  purchase  of  tobacco  and  other  expenditures,  was  less  by  56.7  per  cent 
than  in  the  biennial  period  iSS6~'*SS. 

The  officials  have  been  meditating  the  advisability  of  permitting  the  free 
cultivation  of  tobacco.  Should  this  be  dcme,  it  is  thought  that  the  number 
of  plantations  would  be  largely  increased  and  that  the  quantity  annually 
produced  would  be  more  than  sufficient  for  home  consumption.  Thus  a 
trade  would  be  engendered  with  foreign  countries,  augmenting  at  once  the 
strawesand  the  prosperity  of  the  Hepublic. 

One  of  the  late  ministers  of  the  hacienda  strongly  advocated  the  levying 
of  .a.  nominal  tax  and  giving  free  license  for  the  culture  of  tobacco.  He  be- 
lieved thatrit^ould  not  only  increase  the  revenues,  but  would  without  doubt 
pioduce  in  the  minds  of  the  planters  a  desire  to  cultivate  a  better  article  for 
ccwnmption,  and  thus  the  consumer  would  be  the  gainer  in  quality  and 
piiee.  Smuggling  would  not  be  indulged  in,  as  the  motive  for  so  doing 
wcnld  be  removed.  Under  this  ajfstem  the  expenses  in  this  department 
nAuld  tie  much  leas. 

Fj^r  jome  time  the  Government  has  felt  the  necessity  of  reorganizing  the 
administration  of  tobacco  and  placing  it  tqx>n  a  better  footing.  The  loss 
from  smuggling  has  been  found  greater  in  tins  branch  than  in  any  other, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  to  prevent  it.  Many  are  the  complaints 
that  are  heard  respecting  contraband  transactions  in  some  parts  of  the  Re- 
fttblic*  The  transgressors  of  the  law  care  little  for  the  authorities;  in  fact, 
they  make  fun  of  their  vigilance  jmd  make  inefifoctual  tiieir  efforts  to  stop 
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diis  ne£uioii8  business.  Contrabanding  is  carried  on  not  onlj  on  a  snail 
scale,  but  also  to  a  large  extent,  occasioning  grave  losses  to  die  public 
treasury  and  in  particular  to  the  interests  of  national  enterprises.  SmuggUag 
is  not  alone  confined  to  tobacco,  but  it  is  carried  on  in  the  sale  of  agar- 
diente,  and  sometimes  extends  to  merchandise.  Contrabanding  is  conducted 
here  with  a  cunning  inimitable  and  a  sagacity  that  is  difficult  to  be  surpriied. 
With  such  a  situation  the  revenues  have  diminished,  and  it  is  i^obable  dot 
the  actual  financial  difficulties  are  due  in  part  to  this  cause. 

The  amount  of  tobacco  raised  in  the  year  1890  was  79596S7  poundi; 
in  1891,  I75>i47  pounds.  Tlius  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  jnoduction  of 
the  year  1891  was  620,540  pounds  less  than  in  the  previous  3rear.  It  is  owing 
to  the  bad  winter  of  last  3rear  that  there  is  such  a  notable  difference  in  the 
production.  As  the  rains  of  this  winter  have  been  copious,  the  yidd  of 
189a  should  be  as  great  as  any  in  the  history  of  this  industry. 

The  falling  off  of  the  tobacco  crop  and  a  small  3rield  of  coffee  in  1891 
have  combined  to  make  the  money  market  here  stringent.  The  outlook  for 
next  3rear  is  brighter,  and  I  expect  to  see  Nicaragua  experience  a  better 
financial  condition  than  she  has  known  for  years. 

WILLIAM  NEWELL, 

ConsMl 

Unttsd  States  Consulate^ 

Managua,  September  ij,  i8g2. 


RAILWAYS  AND  TELEGRAPHS  IN   PARAGUAY. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  SNA  W.  OF  ASUNCION. 
RAILWAYS. 

The  only  railway  at  present  in  operation  in  Puraguay  is  managed  hf 
private  enterprise,  known  as  the  P^iragua]ran  Central  Railway  Company 
(limited),  with  head  offices  in  London.  One-half  of  the  railway  is  cod- 
trolled  by  English  capital  and  the  other  half  by  the  Paraguayan  Gofcrn- 
ment.  When  the  Government  sold  one-half  to  the  English  company,  they 
made  a  contract  to  the  effect  that  the  road  should  be  extended  firom  VOla 
Rica  by  said  company  to  Encamacion,  on  the  Alto  Parani  River,  a  distance 
of  132  miles,  within  five  years.  One-half  of  the  work  to  the  River  Fin^ 
has  been  completed,  but,  owing  to  the  financial  crisis  and  the  fiulure  of  the 
contractors  (Perry,  Cutbill,  &  Co.),  the  remaining  half  is  incompleted. 

Tlie  average  rate  of  freight  per  ton  per  mile  is  equal  to  ^yiiL  (English). 

F^issenger  rates  per  mile  are  as  follows :  First  class,  3  &rthings  (English); 
second  class,  2}^  farthings ;  third  dass,  three-fourths  of  x  fiurthing. 

There  are  150  miles  of  line  in  operation.  Hie  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed is  as  follows:  Maintenance  of  line,  270;  wcnrkshops,  90;  stations  and 
tel^iraph,  iia;  administration,  30;  total,  50a, 
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The  rates  of  wages  are  as  follows:  Laborers,  j£i  xor.  monthly;  station 
masters,  jQi  xor.  to  j£s  monthly;  mechanics,  ^£2  lor.  to  ^^5  monthly; 
clerks,  ^£2  to  j£S  monthly;  head  officials,  conventional.  T^e  above  rates 
are  calculated  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange. 

All  receipts  are  collected  and  all  wages  paid  in  the  paper  currency  of 
the  country,  with  the  exception  of  some  salaries  of  head  officials,  which  are 
paid  in  gold. 

For  the  year  ended  October  31,  1891,  the  gross  earnings  were  ^391,743 
(paper),  equal  to  ;^i 7,807;  net  earnings,  ;^i,86a.  For  the  year  ended 
October  31,  1890,  the  gross  earnings  were  |a86, 633  (paper),  equal  to 
^34,327,  and  the  loss  on  working  £a9A'  The  falling  off  in  the  gold 
equivalent  in  1891  is  occasioned  by  the  advance  in  the  gold  exchange  from 
1^-35  G»P^)  ^o  jQ\  in  1890  to  122.05  (P^P^O  to  jQi  in  1891. 

The  approximate  cost  of  the  road  per  mile  is  ;^6,8oo. 

Up  to  within  a  few  months  the  railway  has  not  been  a  pa3ring  institution, 
owing  to  the  financial  crisis  and  general  mismanagement.  The  railway  was 
placed  upon  the  London  money  market  on  April  29,  1889.  The  capital 
was  ^^482,930,  and  ;^2io,ooo  6  per  cent  preference  shares  were  given  to 
the  Government  of  Paraguay  in  part  payment  of  the  line  from  Asuncion  to 
Villa  Rica,  and  the  remaining  issue  was  ^^272,930  in  ordinary  shares  and 
^400,000  in  5  per  cent  debentures.  The  guaranty  of  the  Government  upon 
the  line  was  6  per  cent  for  twenty  years  for  a  cost  not  exceeding  ^^6,000 
per  kilometer  on  a  length  of  219  kilometers.  The  number  of  passengers 
carried  during  the  3rear  1888  was  257,688  and  the  amount  of  traffic  1161,550; 
in  1889,  335>407  passengers  and  ^286,632  traffic;  in  1890,  275,480  passen- 
gers and  ^286,633  traffic;  and  in  1891,  300,206  passengers  and  f39i>743 
traffic     All  the  traffic  is  calculated  in  the  depreciated  paper  money. 

In  June,  1892,  work  was  commenced  extending  the  main  line  of  the 
tramway  from  Villa  Morra,  a  suburb  of  Asuncion,  to  San  Lorenzo,  a  dis- 
tance of  9  miles.  Mr.  Ogilvie,  an  Englishman,  the  owner  of  the  line,  pur- 
chased two  engines  from  the  Porter  Car  Works,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  of  13  tons 
each,  which  are  now  in  satisfactory  working  order ;  also  six  English  engines 
and  coaches.  The  line  will  be  completed  within  six  months,  and  run  by 
steam  from  the  railway  station  in  Asuncion  to  San  Lorenzo,  a  distance  of  9 
mileSy  opening  up  an  excellent  agricultural  district  and  giving  the  people  of 
Asuncion  a  mode  of  rapid  transit  which  has  been  a  long-felt  want.  From 
the  railway  station  connecting  with  the  steam  line  under  the  same  manage- 
ment are  horse  trams  running  in  all  directions  along  the  principal  streets, 
with  a  service  second  to  none  in  South  America. 

TELEGRAPHS. 

There  are  two  lines  of  telegraph— one  owned  and  operated  by  the  Govern- 
ment from  Asuncion  to  Paso  de  Patria,  the  limit  of  Paraguayan  territory, 
and  the  other  by  the  railroad  from  Asuncion  to  Pirap6,  on  the  river  of  the 
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Mosages  are  sent  at  the  nrte  of  40  coils  (paper)  for  ten^worda;  Offcr  tea 
wordSy  a  trifle  cheaper.  The  number  of  persons  employed  by:  tibe  cailraad^is 
90;  by  the  GoTemment,  8.     Wages  range  from  f  50  to  $150  (paptr). 

It  is  impossible  to  get  any  information' as  to  the  net  and  gross  family 
of  thesj^stem. 

Tlie  number  of  miles  of  Government  wire  is  aio;  on  railways,  r5o  mfles 
of  wire.  The  approximate  value  is:  Government,  I500  (gold)  per  kagne 
(3  miles);  railway  line,  $2$o  (gold)  per  league. 

The  proportion  of  the  persons  employed  in  the  tek^giaphserviee  wlio«e 
also  included  in  die  railway  service  is  20  per  cent. 

It  is  impossible  to  get  any  data  in  regard  to  die  telefpraph,  as  tiie  head 
of  the  office  does  not  seem  disposed  to  furnish  it.  But  I  might  say^  from 
personal  observations  that  the  line  has  not  been  a  success  financially.  Ow> 
ing  to  high  water  and  camp  fires,  tl»  line  is  interrupted  for  days  at  a  time. 
At  Faso  de  Patria  the  line  tweaks,  there  being  no  cable  over  die  Alto' Baiani 
River,  which  is  3  miles  wide.  Communication  is  by  canoe,  wfaidi  tafaB* 
messages  over  in  the  morning  to  the  Argentine  side  and  retuias  to  the  Fsa^ 
guayan  side  at  night  An  important  telegram  is  often  di^ayed  ten  to  fam^ 
teen  hours.  Another  great  loss  to  the  line  is  the  burning  of  their  pests^ 
which  could  be  eaiily  overomie  by  placing  in  such  parts  of  die  camp  wliaf 
these  fires  rage  a  number  of  iron  posts.  The  Ule  of  an.  arcUnajrwoodea 
post  is  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  jrears* 

BLECTRIC  UGHT.. 

Although  in  the  midst  of  a  financial  crisis,  building  and  improfementt 
are  going  ahead  in  rapid  strides.  In  feet,  widiin  the  last  year  and  a  hall 
more  material  has  been  used  in  building  and  improvements  than  for  some 
years  previous.  The  Hotel  Caucha  has  a  very  fine  electric-l^t  plant,  which, 
with  a  little  improvement,  is  capable  of  furnishing  light  and  motive  power 
to  the  entire  business  and  residence  portion  of  Asuncion; 

TELBPHON& 

And  last,  but  not  least,  is  the  telephone  system,  which  has  proved  a  grand 
success,  not  only  rendering  important  service  to  the  business  men,  but  bring- 
ing the  suburban  towns  in  close  communication  with  the  capital.  Each 
person  desiring  a  telephone  pays  a  fee  of  ^25  (paper)  for  placing  his  name 
on  the  list  and  |io  (paper)  per  month.  At  the  present  rate  of  excbaoge 
(September,  1892),  with  a  tendency  to  rise,  it  is  seen  at  a  gfance  tBat  the 
service  is  exceedingly  cheap. 

EDMUND  SHAW, 

C^msmL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Asuncion f  September  22,  i8g2. 
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PARAGUAYAN  TARIFF  AND  AMERICAN  TRADE. 

REFORT  BY  CONSUL.  SHA IV,  OF  ASUNUOU, 

IMPORT  Dums; 

All  imported  foreign  merchandise  pays  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per 
cent,  with  the  following  exceptions :  Fir^arms^  powder,  shot,  fine  wines  and 
liquors,  perfumery,  tobacco,  cigars,  and  matches,  50  per.  cent;  clothing, 
hosiery,  saddlery,  harness,  and  carriages,  40  per  cent ;  all  articles  made  of 
silk,  ordinary  table  wines,  and  beer,  30  per  cent;  jewelry  and  precious 
stones,  ID  per  cent;  horses,  cattle,  fresh  fish,  Portland  cement,  Roman 
earth,  furniture  of  immigrants,  gold  and  silver  (coined  or  uncoined),  empty 
botdes,  printed  books,  globes,  maps,  scientific  instruments,  printing  presses 
and  type,  coal,  iron,  resin,  soda,  oil,  animal  black,  and  all  agricultural  im- 
plements for  immigrants  are  exempt  from  duty. 

All  foreign  merchandise  subject  to  duties  of  importation  pay  according 
to  the  declared  value,  with  the  following  additional  duties:  Four  per  cent 
for  the  supxx)rt  of  the  national  college  and  superior  education,  4  per  cent  (law 
of  May  I,  1882)  aiKi  8  per  cent  (law  of  March  6,  1886)  for  amortization  of 
national  bank  notes,  and  3  per  cent  (law  of  March  6,  1886)  for  the  council 
of  education. 

The  amount  of  import  duties  exceeding  I300  may  be  paid  in  bills,  half 
at  sixty  days'  sight  and  the  balance  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  days'  sight, 
including  interest  at  i^  per  cent  monthly;  the  additional  duties  of  4  per 
cent  for  the  support  of  the  national  college  and  superior  education  in  bills 
at  ninety  days'  sight;  the  additional  duty  of  8  per  cent  in  bills  at  forty-five 
days'  sight,  including  interest  at  i^  per  cent  naonthly.  Flour  pays  19  per 
cent  addttioiud  duty^  in  tte  form  indicated  (law  of  September  ii»  1891)^ 
All  other  duties  are  payable  at  sight. 

According  to  the  law  of  July  i,  1892,  the  fbllowing  articles  pay  an  ad- 
<fitional  duty  of  100  per  cent  over  the  present  rate:  Comestibles  and  other 
articles  (?)  (with  the  exception  of  tobacco  leaves  from  Habana  or  other 
ports),  common  table  ^mxkt^  ordinary  glassware,  ordiiuuy  china,  and  hard- 


The  duties  on  the  following  articles  are  trebled :  Woven  goods  (with  the 
exception  of  cotton),  shirtings,  prints,  and  point  dress  goods,  woolen  baize, 
beverages  in  general  (with  the  exception  of  common  table  wine),  porcelain, 
crystals,  cut  glass,  fine  furniture,  fine  china,  hats  and  caps,  manufactured 
hides  and  skins,  saddlery,  boots  and  shoes,  musical  instruments,  watches, 
clocks,  jewelry,  common  drugs  and  paints,  special  medicines  and  articles  for 
the  use  of  drug  stores,  arms,  confections,  haberdashery,  lamps  and  their  fix- 
tures, and  all  other  articles  not  mentioned  in  the  tarifil. 

Duties  on  playing  cards,  tobacco  in  leaves,  alcohol,  cigars  of  all  classes, 
and  wax  matches  are  quadrupled. 
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EXPORT  DUTIES. 

The  export  duties  are  as  follows:  Paraguayan  tea,  ground  (law  of  Angost 
29,  1891),  25  cents  per  pound ;  Paraguayan  tea  in  leaf  (law  of  August  29, 
1891),  30  cents  per  pound ;  tobacco  tied  with  ibira  (law  of  August  29, 1891), 
25  cents  per  pound ;  tobacco  tied  with  wire  (law  of  August  29,  1891},  15 
cents  per  pound;  hides  (law  of  August  29,  1891),  ^i  each. 

AMERICAN  TRADE. 

The  new  United  States  tariff  has  had  no  effect  on  Paraguay  as  yet,  asthe 
country  imports  very  little  from  the  United  States,  and  there  is  no  direct 
communication.  All  goods  are  bought  through  houses  in  Montevideo  and 
Buenos  Ayres.  This  country  needs  a  sample  house  where  American  articles 
and  goods  can  be  displayed  and  ordered  through  one  large  shipping  firm. 
As  a  general  rule,  goods  from  the  United  States  have  a  ready  sale  over  those 
of  Europe,  and  I  have  observed  personally  that  goods  from  the  United 
States  far  excel  the  English,  French,  and  German;  but  the  credits  of  these 
countries  are  from  three  to  six  months,  while  the  United  States  offer  less. 

EDMUND  SHAW, 

Consul 
United  States  Consulate, 

Asuncion^  September  22y  i8g2. 


PRIVILEGES  OF  CONSULAR  SERVANTS. 

TRANSMITTED  BY  CONSUL  WILDMAN,  OF  SINGAPORE, 
[  Ftom  Che  Singi^ore  Stnits  Timet.] 

On  Monday,  July  25,  we  reported  a  case  in  which  a  Singapore  creditor  had  ganisbed 
in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  oonsol  aqnarter's  salary  due  by  the  ronrolate  to  an  Eornn 
derk.  The  United  States  consul,  Mr.  Roonserelle  Wildman,  who  appeared  in  peisoo  bete 
Acting  Chief  Jostice  Wood,  contended  that  the  clerk  of  the  consulate  was  not  hb  deik,batt 
cleik  employed  by  the  United  States  Government;  and  he  pointed  out  that  to  gimish  the 
salary  of  this  derk  in  his  hands  was  practically  to  arrest  money  in  the  hands  of  the  Uiuted 
States  Government.  The  coort,  after  consideration,  dedded  that  the  garnishment  wis  of  bo 
effect    The  following  is  an  extract  (verbatim)  from  the  judgment : 

<*I  consider  that  the  clerk  is,  in  fact,  a  derk  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  tinl, 
by  depriving  a  man  in  the  employment  of  the  United  States  Govenmient  of  his  entire,  netM 
of  subsistence,  it  is  an  interference  with  the  establishment  of  a  fore^  state ;  and  as  we,  for 
reascms  of  domestic  policy,  exempt  from  attachment  the  salaries  of  oor  own  pabKc  scmnts, 
by  the  comity  of  nations  we  are  bound  to  give  the  same  privilege  to  the  public  servaoti  of  t 
foreign  state.    No  order." 
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COMMERCE,  MANUFACTURES,  ETC, 


No.    149.— FEBRUARY,     1893. 


THE  WORLD'S  SILVER. 

REPORT  BY  VICE-CONSUL  CAMERON,  OF  SYDNEY. 

A  lew  years  ago  governments,  the  press,  and  the  general  public  paid  little 
or  no  attention  to  the  silver  question ;  in  fact,  they  avoided  the  subject.  All 
the  mints  declined  to  coin  silver  for  their  own  account,  with  the  exception 
of  India,  where  1,820,000  pounds  of  refined  silver  were  absorbed  during 
1888.  China  and  the  Straits  took  the  same  amount  as  in  1887,  namely, 
830,000  pounds.  The  United  States  consumed  1,584,000  pounds,  Austria 
350,000  pounds,  and  other  countries  1,200,000  pounds. 

In  1889  the  consumption  of  fine  silver  was  as  follows: 


DescriptioD. 

Quantity. 

DeM:ription. 

Quantity. 

lapoits: 

In«» « 

CHna               

Ptmnd*. 

9,160,000 
770,000 
590,000 

Coinage: 

Europe 

Other  countries^ ^ 

Pound*. 
840,000 
194,000 
456,000 

ThtStnOts 

Taimn  _. .., 

J"!*"" M..... 

j^erica              . 

1,639,000 
140,000 

TottO. „.... 

3,450,000 
199,000 

Remaining  in  Mexico. 

Recnxned  by  India  and  China . 

Grand  total .r... 

z,  900, 000 

Fnbnnt. 

3,958,000 

7,790,000 

The  mineral  outturn  was  7,760,000  pounds,  thus  closing  the  year  with 
apparently  no  silver  existence  in  the  entire  universe. 

The  year  1891  opened  under  most  favorable  auspices,  silver  being  quoted 
at  the  highest  figure  of  the  previous  year — say  44^^. — and,  in  April, 
America  became  a  purchaser  at  48^.,  which,  owing  to  the  probability  of  the 
silver  bill  becoming  law  in  the  United  States,  rose  to  49^.  in  June,  to  51//. 
in  July,  and  to  S^H^'  ^  Augxist,  when  that  measure  was  passed.  But  this 
figure  was  not  maintained,  shortly  falling  to  50^^.,  attaining  to  $i%d,  in 
October  and  in  the  same  month  again  dropping  to  48^^.  In  November, 
when^  owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  the  output  of  the  mines  felj 
No.  149 X.  '^' 
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off,  the  price  was  as  low  as  45^.,  rose  to  4g}id.  in  December,  and  the  year 
closed  at  47 >^^.  Attention  should,  of  course,  be  paid  to  the  silver  balance 
of  this  memorable  year.     The  consumption  of  fine  silver  was  as  follows: 


Dttcripdon. 


Exports : 

India ^ — 

China. «« 

Strmito ^ »< 

Purchased  by  United  States. 

Rewaining  in  Mexico. 

Coinage: 

Eoflaod 

Aosciia... 


Qnaotity. 


3,400,000 
360,000 
eo9,OQp 

s,»34,ooo 
140,000 

3ao,ooe 
x6o,ooo 
390,000 


PcKripriolL 


JapoB M....M....M........ 

Total 

Used  In  ■ia»nfitcturesL.».....«K^ ....»« 
Purdiased  by  American  syndicate.....^ 

Pfyiy^     ,    I  11      iiji.nm mi J.,  I 


Gtaad  totals 


Qusatiiy. 


PMmdt. 
460,000 

x86,aoo 


940,000 
S40»oao 


That  is  to  say,  the  denumd  for  silver  during  1890  was  10,000,000  pounds, 
an  amount  never  before  heard  of  and  impossible  to  be  produced  in  one  year, 
the  annual  output  never  having  exceeded  8,400,000  pounds.  Hence  a  defi- 
cit arose  of  2,000,000  pounds  in  round  numbers,  the  first  effect  of  which 
was  feh  in  India.  China  came  to  her  aid  with  720,000  pounds,  and  the 
Straits  contributed  240,000.  Roumania  sold  50,000,000  francs  and  RoBia 
20,000,000,  so  that  India  indirectly  received  1,280,000  pouBds.  The  dif- 
ference may  have  been  covered  by  outstanding  stocks  in  the  hands  of  Aneri- 
can  miners,  or  the  amount  purchased  by  the  French  and  American  syndicates 
may  have  been  exaggerated;  but  the  foct  remains  that  the  demand  for  1S90 
was  the  most  extraordinary  on  record,  and  was  based  on  American  purchases. 
What,  then,  was  the  reason  that  the  price  never  rose  to  par,  li.  /.,  to  59^  per 
ounce,  or,  failing  this,  why  was  it  not  maintained  at  54^^,  the  figure  it  had 
already  reached? 

These  questions  naturally  occur  to  anyone  interested  in  the  movements 
of  the  silver  market  during  past  years,  but  as  yet  no  satisfactory  explanation 
has  been  given. 

Remittances  of  silver  to  the  East  were  very  limited  in  189 1,  for,  although 
the  crops  in  India  were  very  abundant,  the  imports  of  this  metal  during  1890 
were  in  excess  of  demand;  and  up  to  September  34,  1891,  only  3,078,000 
pounds  were  taken,  against  6,428,000  pounds  in  the  preceding  year.  During 
the  same  period  the  imports  into  China  and  the  Straits  only  replaced  their 
exports  of  1890. 

No  country  seems  to  be  in  a  condition  to  contribute  to  bring  about  a 
healthier  status  in  the  silver  market.  It  is  impossible  for  Belgium  to  gather  in 
her  hundreds  of  millions  of  francs  actually  in  circulation  in  France,  and  she 
will  be  obliged  to  sell  the  greater  part  of  her  204,000,000  firancs  deposited 
in  the  bank  of  that  country.  Italy  is  in  a  like  position,  with  some  300,000,- 
000  francs  in  France.  Holland  is  in  want  of  gold  to  keep  up  her  circulation. 
Germany  must  sell  100,000,000  or  150,000,000  marks.  Russia  is  doing  aU 
in  her  power  to  increase  her  reserve  of  that  metal,  having  sold,  as  before 
stated,  a  considerable  amount  of  silver. 
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The  United  States  figure  for  ;;^7, 100,000  as  a  silver-producing  country, 
to  which  may  be  added  ;^6,5oo,ooo  frora  (chiefly)  American  capital  invested 
in  Mexico,  where  the  output  of  gold  is  comparatively  nil^  making  a  total  of 
^^13,600,000  of  the  former  against  ;;^6,ooo,ooo  of  the  latter  metal. 

With  a  view  of  arresting  the  silver  panic  in  India,  two  plans  have  been 
suggested — one  to  fix  the  value  of  the  rupee  at  u.  6^.,  the  other  to  stop 
the  free  coinage  of  silver.  Now,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  value  of  the  rupee 
outside  the  Indian  territory  can  not  be  fixed  by  any  decree  of  that  Govern- 
ment, nor  would  it  be  more  than  nominal  even  within  the  country  itself. 
Silver  is  bought  to  a  large  amount  to  be  coined  in  India,  and,  if  minting  is 
stopped,  the  demand  would  be  reduced  and  the  price  would  fall  in  propor- 
tion, reducing  the  rupee  to  a  token  only;  and,  while  its  value  would  be 
nominally  advanced,  the  metal  of  which  it  is  composed  would  be  so  depre- 
dated that  standard  silver  would  no  longer  be  worth  its  weight  in  standard 
silver  coin.  Neither  of  these  plans  appear  to  offer  a  practical  remedy  for 
the  evil.  At  the  present  time  New  South  Wales  and  the  sister  colony  of 
Victoria  are  claiming  from  the  British  Government  the  right  to  coin  silver 
at  their  respective  mints.  New  South  Wales  basing  her  right  on  the  fact  of 
her  being  not  only  the  parent  colony,  but  also  the  one  in  which  nearly  all 
the  silver  of  Australia  is  produced.  Both  colonies  assume  that  the  profits 
should  accrue  to  the  issuing  mints,  whereas  it  is  asserted,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  true  principle  is  that  the  people  among  whom  the  coin  is  current 
should  reap  the  benefit  of  the  gain  between  the  intrinsic  and  minted  value 
thereof. 

ALEXANDER  CAMERON, 

Vice-ConsuL 

Unitsd  States  Consulate, 

Sydney^  September  16 ^  i8g2. 


MINERAL    PRODUCTS  OF    NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

REPORT  BY  VICB-CONSUL  CAMERON,  OF  SYDNEY, 

When  writing  my  report  on  wool,  etc.,  I  remarked  that  the  next  most 
important  interest  of  New  South  Wales,  namely,  mining,  was  then  in  bad 
odor.  The  annual  report  of  the  department  of  mines  for  the  year  1891  tends, 
however,  to  show  that  this  feeling  did  not  exist  until  lately.  This  is  due,  I 
venture  to  think,  more  to  the  action  of  certain  unscrupulous  adventurers 
whose  ''wild-cat"  schemes  have  victimized  honest  speculators  than  to  any 
dissatisfaction  with  the  results  of  mining  enterprise  in  general. 

The  increase  for  the  year  1891  over  1890  in  the  value  of  the  mineral 
products  of  this  colony  amounts  to  ;;^i,37i,i69  and  tends  to  show  that,  in 
spite  of  the  many  mines  standing  idle  through  ignorance  of  the  proper  meth- 
ods for  treating  the  ores  and  of  the  profitable  ways  of  saving  much  that  is 
now  wasted,  mining  industries  have  made  very  considerable  strides  during 
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the  past  year.     Indeed,  were  these  difficulties  as  regards  refractory  ores,  etc, 
overcome,  an  enormous  output  might  be  anticipated. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  table  showing  the  quantity  and  aggr^xte 
value  of  the  minerab  produced  in  New  South  Wales  during  1890  and  1891: 


Minerals. 


X890. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1891. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Alunite 

Antimony do 

Bismuth.. do 

Coal- ~ ton*.. 

Cobalt « do 

Coke do 

Copper do 

Fire  clay do 

Gold « ounces.. 

Grindstones. ....number.. 

Iron* » tons.. 

Lead,  pig.» do 

Lime do 

Limestone,  flux do 

Manganese do 

Marble.- packages.. 

Oxide  of  iron  and  pig  iron tons.. 

Shale do 

Silvert do 

Silver-lead  and  ores do 

Slates number.. 

Stone : 

Building- do 

Ballast- tons., 

The  Nahle  opal.. pounds.. 

Tin tons.. 


300 
1,026 

9.x 
3,060,876.48 


I      s.  d, 

"itOOO     o  o 

ao,S40    8  6 

306    o  o 

1,379,088  19  5 


3x,o97 
3,745-9 


4«,i47    3  7 
»73f3i«    «  o 


ia7, 760. 64 


460,384  16  9 


3.4»3-44 

Z36 


39,948   13   9 
1,587      00 


4«,436.8 
zoo 


4i»9«9    5  9 
335    o  o 


455-3 
56,0x0 
496,S5«.« 
x3x.039.6s 


884  o  o 

xo4,io3  7  6 

95,4x0  o  o 

3,667,144  o  o 


704 
«i4-85 
0.4 

4,037,939.3 
X.X5 
30,310.35 

4,  S»S.  55 
x6.8 
«53,335-63 
47« 
4,"5-8x 
190.65 
410 
74,057 
X38.3 

635 
«88.75 
40,349 
799, 590- 05 

147,779-7 
3>,a34 

4,735 
6x9 


x,888  o  0 

32,057  o  o 
900  o  o 

«.  74a, 795"  ^ 
470  o  o 

34.4n    5» 

905,093   o  0 

55   o  o 

558,305"  S 

31X   o  o 
36,iox   o  3 

3,0*5    o    o 

9#  0  0 

65.357  6  « 

340  o  *» 

»,577  0  • 

434  •  • 

78,x6o  o  o 

134,850  o  o 

3.484,739 

35« 


o  o 


5,»5   o  « 
7x3   o  e 


Zinc  spelter.. 

Sundry  minerals.. 


..do.. 
..do.. 


195 
3,«68.75 
9X0.45 
973 


x5,6oo  o  o 

339,841  o  o 

3,378  o  o 

7,353  o  o 


3.I44.5* 
3x8.6 
788,95 


37x,4n 

3,633 

3.«7 


Total.. 


5,383,840  X3  X 


6,655,009  17  0 


*Not  manufactured  from  the  ore,  but  from  old  iron. 

t  The  greater  part  of  the  silver  produced  is  exported  in  the  shape  of  sUver-kad. 

Of  emeralds,  24,000  carats  were  got  from  Emmaviile,  the  value  being 
unknown. 

ALUNITE. 

At  Bulahdelah,  150  miles  to  the  north  of  Sydney,  in  the  Hunter  district, 
some  3,000  tons  of  alunite  have  been  raised,  of  which  1,500  tons  have  been 
shipped  to  England,  where  the  company  has  extensive  works  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  raw  material,  while  a  considerable  quantity  of  alum  has  been 
sent  to  Sydney. 

ANTIMONY. 

Some  lodes  with  occasionally  large  bodies  of  ore  have  been  found  in  the 
Kempsey  division,  about  300  miles  north  of  Sydney,  and  1,580  tons  of  this 
mineral  were  won  in  that  of  Armidale,  50  miles  further  north.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  market  value  has  ruled  too  low  to  give  satisfactory  results.    Forty 
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five  assays  were  made  during  the  year  by  the  Government  mines  department, 
the  ore  coming  from  Armidale,  Ashford,  Bellinger,  Bingera,  Bukkulla,  Bon- 
shaw,  Clarence,  Drake,  Dungoz  Creek,  Grafton,  Hillgrove,  Nambucra,  Nun- 
die,  Paterson,  and  Tamworth  districts,  the  percentage  of  antimony  ranging 
from  26.86  to  70.82  per  cent,  with  traces  of  gold  and  silver  in  nine  in- 
stances. 

BISMUTH. 

During  the  year  twenty-eight  assays  were  made  for  bismuth  from  Hill- 
grove,  Pambula,  Oban,  and  Wyndham,  yielding  from  1.45  to  25  percent 
of  metallic  bismuth,  and  in  one  case  as  much  as  10  pennyweights  21  grains 
of  gold  and  1 1  ounces  6  pennyweights  1 1  grains  of  silver  per  ton. 

COAL. 

Coal  was  first  discovered  in  this  colony  at  Port  Stephens,  70  miles  north 
of  Sydney,  early  in  1796;  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1800  that  it  was  ex- 
ported, and  then  only  to  the  extent  of  45  tons  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  it  realized  ;^6  per  ton.  Twenty-six  years  later  the  Australian  Agri- 
cultural Company  was  formed,  with  a  capital  of  ;;^i,ooo,ooo,  a  free  grant  of 
a  like  number  of  acres  of  land,  and  the  sole  right  to  explore  the  Hunter 
River  district  coal  fields.  Their  actual  coal -producing  operations  were  car- 
ried on  for  eighteen  years,  during  which  period  their  average  annual  output 
was  only  18,000  tons.  When  this  privilege  fell  through  other  companies 
were  formed,  and  from  67,600  tons  in  185 1  the  total  output  of  the  colony 
has  risen  to  49037,929  tons  in  189 1. 

The  coal  regions  of  New  South  Wales  are  estimated  to  cover  an  area  of 
about  24,000  square  miles  and  are  divided  thus :  The  northern  division, 
consisting  of  the  mines  in  or  about  Newcastle,  the  valley  of  the  Hunter, 
Hexham,  East  and  West  Maitland,  Greta,  and  Singleton;  the  southern 
division,  embracing  the  collieries  of  the  south  coast  from  Mount  Kembla, 
WoUongong,  Bulli,  Clifton,  and  Helensburg ;  and  the  western  and  south- 
western division,  formed  by  the  mines  about  Lithgow,  Hartley,  Katoomba, 
Rylstone,  Wallerawang,  Moss  Vale,  and  Mittagong. 

These  names,  however,  are  far  from  covering  the  area  of  the  known  coal 
measures,  as  others  have  been  found  as  far  as  Dubbo,  278  miles  west  of 
Sydney,  while  they  also  extend  on  the  southern  coast  to  Ulladulla,  164 
miles  south  of  the  metropolis,  and  thence  north  to  the  dividing  range.  Coal 
also  shows  itself  firom  the  Clarence  River  to  the  Queensland  border,  and 
inland  on  the  Liverpool  Plains  to  the  Duraaresq  River,  which  separates  New 
South  Wales  from  its  northern  neighbor. 

In  the  northern  division  the  mines  are  chiefly  worked  by  shafts  of  from 
300  to  400  feet  in  depth,  that  at  Greta  being  460.  On  the  other  hand, 
almost  all  those  of  the  southern  division  are  worked  by  tunnels  or  drives, 
the  striking  exception  being  the  Metropolitan  Colliery  at  Helensburg, 
where  the  shaft  is  1,150  feet  deep,  the  main  workings  having  1,600  feet  of 
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solid  sandstone  above  them.     In  the  western  divisions  shafts  are  the  rale 
and  tunnels  the  exception. 

The  qualities  of  the  coal  of  the  respective  divisions  are  shown  in  the 
following  table : 

Table  showing  analyses  of  coal  made  by  Prof,  Leveridge^  M,  A.^  F.  R,  S^F.G.S. 


Division. 

Namber 
made. 

Water. 

VoUtUe 
hydrocar- 
bons. 

Fixed  car- 
bons. 

Ash. 

Sulphur. 

Meanspe. 
dSc  grav- 
ity. 

Amsfc 

Southeraf 

4« 
■7 
•6 

Percent. 
3.45 
«.55 

a.  67 

Percent. 
35- 5« 

24.11 
•8.99 

Percent. 
$4.  •9 
63.53 
58.  X3 

Percent. 
6.8 

XO.OI 

9.73 

Percent. 
0.88 
0.76 
0.73 

«.3 

X.36 
X.35 

Ptrceet. 
dm 
7^» 

67.9 

We«teni| 

*  Brighter  and  more  laminated  than  southern  or  western  coal ;  yields  larger  proportion  of  voiatae  hydro- 
carbons, hence  better  suited  for  gas ;  gives  bright,  hard,  sonorous  coke. 

flfot  so  bright  as  nocthera;  does  not  coke  in  open  fire,  bat  when  troatad  I&  ovaos  ookea  vary  food. 
X  Dry  and  dull  appearance ;  only  cokes  when  freshly  raised. 

The  total  number  of  persons  reported  as  having  been  employed  in  coal- 
mining during  1891  in  this  colony  is  10,820,  of  whom  2,103  worked  above 
and  8,718  under  ground.  The  miner  pure  and  simple  is  the  man  who  de- 
taches the  coal  from  the  face  and  puts  it  in  the  skips,  which  are  then  taken  by 
the  wheelers  to  the  foot  of  the  shaft,  when  the  onsetters  place  them  properiy 
in  the  cage.  Miners  usually  work  in  pairs,  one  pair  in  each  bord  or  heading, 
and  it  is  their  duty  to  take  out  any  band  or  foreign  matter  running  through 
the  seam,  so  as  to  send  out  only  clean  coal,  a  certain  specified  weight  being 
in  each  skip.  The  system  of  working  these  skips  is  a  peculiar  one,  bot 
originates  with  the  union,  and  is  strictly  enforced.  If  a  wheeler  has  to  sup- 
ply three  pairs  of  miners,  of  whom  one  pair  can  fill  ten  skips  and  the  other 
two  only  eight  and  six  skips,  respectively,  an  average  is  struck  and  eight  is 
the  maximum  allowed  to  any  pair,  although  perhaps  they  can  fill  ten  while 
another  pair  near  them  can  not  fill  two  of  the  eight  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled. 

On  reaching  the  surface  the  skip  is  run  by  the  bankers-off  to  the  edge  of 
the  platform  and  the  contents  tilted  out  against  a  screen,  under  which  is  a 
truck  to  receive  such  small  coal  as  falls  through,  the  larger  pieces  rolling 
into  other  trucks  ready  to  convey  them  to  market. 

Besides  the  foregoing  there  are  screen  men,  overmen,  deputy  overmen, 
water-bailers  (whose  duty  it  is  to  remove  any  accumulation  of  water  in  the 
mine),  general  laborers  above  and  below  ground^  enginemen,  firemen,  me- 
chanics^  stablemen,  and  boys. 
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A  fair  average  of  the  daily  wages  usually  paid  the  above  is: 


Description. 


Looomoti  vp-<cgiD0  driTCTS.M< 
Looonotiv»«aciiie  stokexs... 

Engine-drivers 

Firemen... 

Bdow 

Above 

Deputy  overmen. ..............M 

Screen  overmen........ 

Screen  men „»*.. 

SUft  men. 

PUte-Uycrs. 

Blaclcsmiths , 

Mechanics 


Wages. 


*. 


to  o  to  la 

7  o  to    8 

9  o  to  15 

7  o  to    8 

zo  o  to  Z4 

zt  6  to  13 

9  o  to  zi 

9  6  to  zo 

6  6  to    7 

7  o  to  zo 

8  6  to  zo 

8  6  to  zo 

9  3  to  zo 
6  6  to  zo 


d. 


Description. 


Banlcers-off. , 

Wheelers 

Horse-drivers .... 

Flatters 

Trappers ...., 

Furnace  men...... 

Sublemen... 

Harness-makers, 
Water-baUerB.... 

Boys 

Laborers: 

Below... 

Above , 

Boys , 


Wages. 


s.  d, 
7  6 
4    o 

3  4 

4  6 


t,d, 
to  8  6 
toy 
to  7 
to  8 
t03 
to  7 
to  7 
to  8 
to  7 
to  3 


6  o  to  7  6 
6  o  to  7  6 
s    6  to  3    o 


To  the  miners  themselves  the  amount  paid  for  hewing  varies  in  different 
districts,  according  as  the  coal  is  easy  or  not  to  work,  the  ruling  idea  ap- 
parently being  to  place  the  miners'  daily  wages  on^the  footing  of  ^m  gx.  to 
\os.  The  hewing  rate  of  the  southern  and  western  districts  is  ax.  4^.  per 
ton;  that  of  the  north,  3X.  10^.  To  this  figure  it  has  been  lowered  from 
the  4r.  2d,  ruling  previous  to  January  i,  1893,  on  account  of  an  agreement 
between  the  coUiery-owners  and  the  miners  of  the  last-named  district, 
whereby  the  hewing  rate  was  made  dependent  on  the  price  of  coal  on 
the  following  scale:  If  coal  sold  at  lax.  per  ton,  the  hewing  rate  was  4f. 
6<f./  if  sold  at  \\s,  per  ton,  4r.  id.;  if  sold  at  lox.  per  ton,  3J.  \od, ;  if 
sold  at  9X.  per  tcm,  y.  6^.,  the  latter  being  the  absolute  minimum.  Then, 
again,  the  thickness  of  the  seam,  the  width  of  the  drives,  and  the  amount 
of  dirt,  etc.,  have  to  be  considered  in  the  miners'  pay.  An  allowance  is 
made  for  every  inch  less  than  the  standard  thickness  (5  feet)  of  the  seam. 
In  all  drives  of  a  lesser  width  than  8  yards  an  allowance  per  linear  yard 
of  deficiency  is  made;  if  the  band  or  extraneous  matter,  /.  ^.,  dirt,  is  more 
than  6  inches  in  the  standard  thickness  of  the  seam  (5  feet),  the  miner 
gets  proportionate  compensation.  The  men  have  to  find  their  own  tools, 
besides  powder  and  fuse,  which  in  the  Hunter  River  district  is  estimated  to 
cost  IX.  3^.  to  IX.  dd.  per  week  per  man  when  in  full  work.  That  the  gains 
of  the  wheelers,  bankers-off,  etc.,  depend  upon  whether  or  not  the  miner  is 
at  work  must  not  be  overlooked. 

Circumstances  influence  to  a  great  degree  the  quantity  of  coal  which  any 
two  miners  can  win  daily,  apart  from  their  individual  skill,  such  as  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  etc.  Hence  the  custom  which  prevails  of  "  caviling," 
that  is,  drawing  lots  for  working  stations  when  the  manager  has  determined 
on  the  line  of  workings  for  the  ensuing  quarter,  nor  does  any  change  take 
j^ace  until  that  period  has  passed  and  a  new  ''  cavil  "  is  held. 
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Five  tons  for  each  pair  of  miners  in  ei^ht  hoars  is  considered  to  be  a  fair 
average,  which,  at  3/.  \od.  per  ton,  would  give  each  man  ^.  fd.  per  day, 
less  fuse  and  powder  (ix.  3//.  to  ix.  6d.  per  man  per  week),  say  9^.  3//.  to 
9 J.  4//.  net  each.  Against  this  must  be  placed  the  fiact  that  their  wc^k  is 
anything  but  constant.  Deducting  every  alternate  Saturday,  the  pay  day, 
as  a  holiday,  the  miner  has  only  eleven  dajrs  per  fortnight  in  which  to  work, 
even  if  the  mine  is  in  full  swing,  and,  unfortunately,  throughout  the  district 
six  or  seven  days  per  fortnight  have  been  the  rule ;  consequently  the  men 
have  not  averaged  more  than  33J.  per  week  all  round. 

The  coal  in  the  western  and  southern  divisions  is  much  easier  to  get, 
nor  are  the  miners  put  to  the  same  expense  for  blasting;  consequently  they 
earn  about  as  much  as  their  northern  brethren,  in  spite  of  the  hewing  rate 
being  less.  It  is  again  due  to  the  want  of  constant  work  that  they  do  not 
make  more  on  the  average,  as  the  daily  working  earnings  have  been  from 
9X.  to  los,  per  man  in  the  southern  mines,  with  9^.  6d.  to  lor.  6d.  in  those 
of  the  western  district. 

It  is  not  the  rate  of  pay,  apparently,  which  U\\s  to  satisfy  all  hands  em- 
ployed in  collieries,  but  the  absence  of  constant  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
practical  experience  tends  to  prove  that,  even  when  the  foregoing  conditions 
are  available,  the  men  consider  five  days  per  week  as  the  labor  return  which 
ought  to  be  expected  of  them,  probably  because  they  find  they  can  live  at 
comparative  ease  on  this  basis. 

Emanating,  I  believe,  from  the  miners  themselves,  the  idea  has  been 
suggested  that  a  species  of  apprenticeship  should  be  insisted  on  to  qoalify 
a  man  to  work  as  a  coal  miner,  which  seems  only  reasonable  in  view  of  the 
insistence  of  this  preliminary  training  which  prevails  in  almost  every  other 
branch  of  industry.  Practically  the  system  may  be  said  to  exist  at  present, 
for,  as  a  rule,  a  beginner  joins  an  old  hand  as  mate  on  the  understanding  that 
the  elder  is  to  receive  the  greater  proportion  of  their  united  earnings  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  whereas  two  experienced  miners  divide  their  gains. 
The  trapper,  1.  ^.,  the  boy  of  about  14  years  of  age,  who  has  to  see  that  the 
ventilating  door  is  carefully  closed  after  the  passage  of  skips  or  miners  to 
insure  no  loss  of  that  air  which  should  be  forced  along  the  galleries  where 
the  men  are  at  work,  often  raise  themselves  to  the  post  of  foreman  by  their 
individual  exertions  or,  if  advantageously  educated,  may  become  managers. 

Generally  speaking,  miners  elect  to  reside  close  to  their  work,  and,  as 
the  colliery  companies  usually  take  up  a  large  surface  tract  of  land  for  mining 
purposes,  they  are  permitted  to  occupy  small  holdings  for  their  cottages,  etc, 
which  they  build  themselves,  paying  only  a  nominal  ground  rent.  One 
defect  attaches  to  this  system,  namely,  an  absence  of  sanitary  conveniences, 
so  essential  and  so  insisted  on  in  municipalities.  A  striking  example  of  the 
miners'  dislike  to  such  regulations  is  to  be  found  at  Helensburg,  where  the 
Metropolitan  Company  have  erected  cottages  for  their  employ^  at  rentals  of 
2s.  6d  to  5  J.  per  week ;  they  are,  however,  but  little  sought  after  on  this  v»y 
account,  the  miner  electing  to  be  free  to  revel  in  antihygienic  principles  if 
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he  sees  fit.  What  absolute  necessity  is  there  for  washing  off  the  coal  dust 
before  commencing  to  erect  or  improve  his  dwelling  and  its  surroundings, 
mostly  devoted,  as  are  the  latter,  to  poultry  and  goats?  But  this  want  of 
taste,  this  preference  of  the  useful  to  the  ornamental,  does  not  extend  to 
the  interior  of  the  miners'  dwellings,  which,  generally  speaking,  give  proof 
that  cleanliness  and  comfort  are  first  factors,  while  pictures,  the  inevitable 
antimacassar,  etc. ,  are  generally  found.  Besides,  the  wives  and  children  make 
such  an  appearance  on  *'  high  days,  holidays,  and  bonfire  nights  "  as  speaks 
highly  for  the  amount  of  management  exercised  in  view  of  the  limited  earn- 
ings lately  at  the  miners'  command.  The  traditionary  stories  of  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  coal-miners  of  the  old  country  in  times  of  prosperity  do  not 
extend  to  these  colonies,  as  only  sobriety,  used  in  its  universal  sense,  has 
enabled  colonial  miners  to  hold  their  own  under  many  imtoward  circum- 
stances. 

Twenty  fatal  and  fifty-four  nonfatal  accidents  are  recorded  during  1891 
in  the  coal  mines  of  New  South  Wales,  which,  on  the  basis  of  10,820  men 
employed,  would  give  1.85  fatal  and  5  nonfatal  accidents  as  the  average  for 
every  i,ooo  men  employed.  Yet  the  men  complain  that  not  only  are  they 
exposed  to  unforeseen  accidents  by  the  collapse  of  the  ground  overhead,  but 
have  to  work  in  cramped,  painful  positions,  deep  in  the  boweb  of  the  earth, 
deprived  of  natural  light,  breathing  vitiated  air,  and  suffering  from  bad 
ventilation.  The  owners,  on  the  other  hand,  claim  that  the  risks  are  not 
greater  than  those  attending  many  other  callings,  and  point  to  men  of  70 
years  of  age  and  upwards  who  have  worked  in  coal  mines  all  their  lives  as 
convincing  proofs  of  the  employment  not  being  insalubrious.  Where  blast- 
ing is  a  necessity,  the  fumes  of  the  powder  must  necessarily  impregnate  the 
air  to  the  detriment  of  those  who  have  to  breathe  it ;  but  the  mining  act 
makes  ample  provision  for  ventilation,  the  effect  of  the  regulations  being 
that — 

When  bords  are  driven  from  the  main  roads,  they  most  not  be  taken  more  than  35  yards 
before  "  cut-throiighs "  are  made  running  parallel  with  the  main  roads,  from  which  contin- 
uations of  the  bords  are  made  for  another  35  yards,  when  fresh  *<cut-throughs''  have  to  be 
made. 

A  shaft  called  the  ^'up-cast"  is  used  to  create  the  necessary  draft,  at  the 
foot  of  which  a  roaring  fire  is  occasionally  kept  burning,  causing  a  current 
of  air  to  rush  toward  it  from  all  parts  of  the  mine.  Sometimes  a  steam-driven 
£eui  is  fixed  in  the  up-cast  shaft,  which  sucks  up  the  air  as  it  revolves;  and, 
by  stopping  up  the  necessary  openings  with  debris,  traps,  or  doors,  this  air 
is  made  to  circulate  throughout  all  the  parts  of  the  mine  in  which  the  men 
are  at  work.  Those  miners,  however,  who  are  located  at  the  portions  of  the 
"split"  or  district  furthest  firom  the  "in-take"  complain  that  the  powder 
smoke,  etc,  penetrate  to  them,  while  those  nearest  get  the  purer  air,  and 
that,  so  vitiated  is  the  atmosphere  which  reaches  them,  they  are  frequently 
obliged  to  leave  the  face  of  the  coal  in  order  to  breathe  at  the  heading.  The 
uae  of  brattices,  which  is  not  provided  for  by  the  act,  is  suggested  as  the 
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remedy ;  bat  this  would  entail  additional  expense  and  mean  dearer  coaL  A 
brattice  is  a  piece  of  wood  or  cloth  placed  right  across  the  heading,  divot- 
ing  the  current  of  air  into  the  bord  on  one  side  while  it  returns  by  the  other. 
Brattice  cloth  is  canvas  covered  with  tar,  costing  about  2x.  per  yard,  about 
34  inches  in  width,  so  that,  to  make  a  good -sized  brattice,  several  yards  are 
requisite.  By  leaving  the  cloth  hanging  loose  the  skips  can  run  along  the 
tram  irails  without  delay ;  but,  if  wooden  brattices  are  used,  doors,  with  bojfs 
to  look  after  them,  are  required — another  source  of  expense,  besides  that  of 
moving  them  as  the  work  advances. 

A  Goremment  official  periodically  inspects  and  notes  from  the  anemome- 
ter the  exact  amount  of  air  passing  through  the  various  portions  of  the  mine, 
the  minimum  supply  obligatory  by  the  act  being  100  cubic  feet  per  minute  for 
every  man,  boy,  and  horse  at  work  underground*  while  two  of  the  men  are 
appointed  to  make  a  similar  inspection  every  fortnight. 

In  the  Bulli  mine,  where  the  disastrous  explosion,  involving  the  loss  of 
eighty  lives,  occurred  early  in  1S87,  the  ventilation  is  now  so  good  that 
naked  lights  are  in  use.  The  Metropolitan,  at  Helensburg,  is  considered  to 
be  the  most  **  gassy"  mine  in  the  colony,  locked  safety  lamps  being  insisted 
on,  although  one  of  the  largest  ventilating  fans  in  the  world  ventilates  the 
mine  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  act. 

The  impurity  of  the  air  inhaled,  permeated  as  it  generally  is  by  fine  coal 
dust,  gives  origin  to  a  disease  known  as  **  miners'  asthma; "  and  the  men  oc- 
casionally suffer  from  an  eye  illness,  due,  it  is  presuooed,  to  working  in  semi- 
darkness  and  to  the  artificial  light  falling  at  an  unnatural  angle  on  the  optic 
nerve.  These,  I  believe,  are  the  only  evils  directly  attributable  to  a  miner's 
employment. 

The  growth  of  intercolonial  trade  in  coal  during  the  past  four  years  is 
shown  by  the  following  table : 


Colooy. 

X888. 

1889. 

X890. 

.89X. 

N«w  ZmUik) 

Sooth  AuMnilia 

Tuaumnitu « « 

Victoria. - « 

nmt, 

X4o,88tt 

7,376 

94,886 

39.990 

744.4^5 
ia,a96 

7}mt. 
160,637 

7»3" 
190,4x2 

65,n« 
837.578 

t5,z8o 

Tms. 
x6t,xi8 

6,«53 
i3i,ao5 

56,863 
778.803 

X5,3« 

Tims. 
««,9« 

X4.«4^ 
•6t.»»S 

73.4« 
954. "TT 

35,9x9 

Western  Attttrmlia 

Tool. ««.....«.« M«*.. •••..•• • ••••.•••••• 

«.039»7^ 

».a96,3C9 

x.«49.544 

x.S«9.97< 

Victoria  took  176,474  tons  and  South  Australia  132,920  tons  more  in 
1 89 1  than  1890,  while  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand  show  a  larger  consump- 
tion. 
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The  export  to  America  and  Oceania  was  as  follows : 
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z888. 


Z889. 


Z890. 


189Z. 


BoUTku.. 


Chile  ..„ _ 

Ecuador. » 

i^ 

Mexico ^M 

New  Britain 

NcwOdedoota 

Peru. 

Sandwich  Islands.. 

South  Sea^ 

TahitL.^ ^.. 

United  States..^.... 


Tont. 

4*4x3 

119,505 

1,039 

8,94X 
a,x93 


T<ms, 


ToHt. 


T0HS. 


xS3»x83 


"73»9o6 


"3,859 
xo,oas 


xz,8x6 
9.921 
a3,x24 

5.786 


14,428 

a5,«63 

98,096 

7.3^ 


49S»3<» 


407,601 


10,636 

5,564 

920 

xo,o6x 

94,272 

26,509 

9,X96 

380 

x82,692 


X96, x86 

679 

16,846 

xa,409 

830 

^r03« 

«4,835 

34,789 

1,569 

377 

365,623 


Total.. 


683,389 


659,824 


444,066 


677.168 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  demand  for  Oceania  has  increased,  as  has  also  the 
trade  with  all  continental  American  countries,  the  United  States  excepted, 
due,  I  am  told,  to  the  large  importation  of  Japanese  coal. 

The  export  to  eastern  ports  was : 


To— 


ChiiMU. .M 

Hongkong^.. 


Java...^.... 

Ifanritliis  .....MM. 

PliiHppiiie  Muids... 

Singapore. 

Snmatra 

Other  eastern  porta.. 


Total M.M 194,103 


x888. 


7,323 
48,061 
36, 143 
35,653 

7,3«3 
34,000 
31,568 

1,130 

2,902 


X889. 


Toms. 

15,497 
102,703 
67,266 
86,057 

»5,497 
59,426 
66,580 

5,449 
9,48a 


••3,547 


1890. 


Tc/u. 

7,238 
53,370 
3i,«7« 
35,53t 

7,238 

•9,543 

51,660 

966 

6,835 


223,053 


1891. 


Tan*, 

19,760 
59,a27 
21,690 
43,689 
19,760 
53,909 
89,183 
1,330 
7,574 


3x6, X22 


During  1890  English,  mostly  Cardiff,  coal  was  selling  in  Batavia  at  j£i 
per  ton,  whereas  the  selling  price  at  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales,  was  11s,, 
with  no  tonnage  procurable  at  8x.  6d,  Probably  low  rates  of  freight  in 
England  and  charters  in  consequence  contributed  to  keep  Australian  coal  out 
af  the  eastern  markets ;  but  this  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  principal  factor 
in  causing  the  difference  between  86,057  tons  taken  by  Java  in  1889  and 
35,531  in  1890.  True,  the  trade  has  so  far  recovered  as  to  show  an  increased 
export  of  some  8,000  tons  in  1891  as  compared  with  the  previous  year;  but 
the  strikes  which  have  so  agitated  the  labor  market  placed  shipowners  in  the 
unfortunate  position  of  being  compelled  to  either  let  their  vessels,  chartered 
to  load  coal  at  Newcastle,  wait  the  pleasure  of  the  strikers  or  send  them 
where  they  could  get  speedier  dispatch.  Naturally,  the  latter  course  was 
adopted ;  and  the  demand  for  coal,  which  had  hitherto  been  met  from  New- 
castle and  Sydney,  was  sui^lied  by  what  up  to  that  time  had  been  regarded 
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as  a  non remunerative  industry,  namely,  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  coal 
mines. 

Besides  these  sources  of  supply,  New  South  Wales  has  to  contend  against 
British  competition  for  some  800,000  tons  consumed  by  the  East  Indies  and 
the  Pacific  seaboard  of  America.  Deduct  from  this  about  300,000  tons  for 
war  vessels  using  the  best  Welsh  coal,  and  we  have  600,000  tons  for  which 
this  colony  could  compete,  but  is  handicapped  by  the  drawback  that  return 
freight,  which  is  readily  found  for  Great  Britain,  is  not  so  easily  procurable 
from  other  consuming  countries  to  Australia.  The  **sequitur"  appears  to 
me  that  the  trade  with  the  other  colonies  and  Oceania  must  be  fostered  to  in- 
sure that  expansion  which  is  so  urgently  called  for  by  increased  production. 
Supposing  that  one-half  of  the  quantity  named  above  could  be  secured,  the 
result  would  be  only  an  increase  of  a  half  day's  work  weekly  for  the  Hunter 
River  miners;  but  the  expenditure,  both  direct  and  indirect,  involved  would 
form  a  considerable  item. 

The  strike  of  1890  was  followed  by  fairly  busy  times,  many  vessels  being 
in  port  and  large  orders  in  the  hands  of  the  collieries,  so  that  the  total  ex- 
port to  foreign  ports,  which  in  the  preceding  year  (1889)  was  1,077,474  tons 
and  fell  by  almost  one-half  in  1890,  rose  again  to  847,473  tons  in  the  fol- 
lowing year — say  an  increase  of  175,143  tons.  But,  once  these  orders  com- 
pleted, the  trade  collapsed  to  such  an  extent  that  some  of  the  collieries 
reduced  the  selling  price  from  us.  to  los.  per  ton,  which,  as  previously  re- 
marked, entailed  the  reduction  of  the  hewing  rate  to  3^.  lo^.  in  lieu  of  4s.  2d. 
per  ton.  The  miners  contend  that  this  lowering  of  the  selling  figure  is  un- 
called for,  and  that  the  result  is  not  likely  to  justify  this  measure  if,  as  averred 
by  the  proprietors,  it  is  taken  with  the  view  of  commanding  an  additional 
consumption.  The  men  maintain  that  it  is  simply  a  financial  move  to  coun- 
teract local  opposition. 

The  Hunter  River  collieries  have  mooted  the  question  of  forming  a  trust 
in  order  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  management,  etc.,  to  which,  however,  the 
miner  is  opposed,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  if  discharged  no  mine  connected 
with  the  trust  would  employ  him. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  shipowners  have  been  reluctant  to  expose  their 
vessels  to  the  risk  of  detention,  etc.,  at  Newcastle,  resulting  from  disputes 
between  proprietors  and  men ;  but  the  latter  assert  that  the  diminution  in 
the  foreign  trade  is  due  to  the  paucity  of  tonnage  to  carry  away  the  coal. 
Were  this  remedied,  they  say,  by  having  a  fleet  of  water-ballasted  steam  col- 
liers, independent  of  return  freights,  they  could  command  a  large  share  of 
that  export  trade  to  foreign  ports  which  has  lately  fallen  away.  The  colliery- 
owners  as  a  body  object  that  they  would  then  be  handed  over,  tied  and 
bound,  to  the  power  of  the  men,  who,  if  several  boats  were  waiting  for  load- 
ing, would  be  in  the  position  of  asking  and  obtaining  any  conditions  they 
might  see  fit  to  exact. 

The  nearest  of  the  western  competitors  against  southern  and  northern 
collieries  is  distant  70  miles  from  Sydney,  at  Katoomba.     The  freightage  by 
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rail,  however  (id,  per  ton  per  mile),  renders  it  impossible  for  their  supply 
to  hold  its  own  in  Sydney  against  Illawarra  coal^  which  is  so  much  nearer 
the  metropolis,  consequently  the  Katoomba,  Lithgow,  and  adjacent  mines 
have  to  depend  on  local  and  railway  demands. 

A  gentleman  who  for  many  years  was  connected  with  a  very  large  steam- 
ship company  running  a  line  of  steamers  along  the  coast  to  eastern  ports 
tells  me  that  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  was  experienced  in  persuading 
the  directors  that  it  was  to  the  company's  interest  to  use  southern  coal.  The 
chief  engineers  were  strongly  opposed  to  it,  protesting  that  it  did  not  gener- 
ate sufficient  steam,  and  that  their  trips  were  protracted  by  its  use;  and 
nothing  but  a  few  experiments  were  made  without  any  definite  result,  as  the 
line  was  abandoned.  The  strike  of  1888  put  northern  coal  out  of  the  mar- 
ket and  forced  the  southern  mineral  into  prominence.  The  width  of  the 
furnace  bars  was  enlarged,  so  as  to  increase  the  draft,  and  it  was  very  gener- 
ally adopted.  At  the  same  time  the  cost  of  the  former  was  15^.  6//,,  against 
12/.  6^.,  on  ship's  rail  for  the  latter. 

A  question  of  much  importance  to  capitalists  is,  what  margin  of  gain  is 
left  to  investors  in  the  coal  industry?  The  actual  colliery-owners  are  almost 
unanimous  in  asserting  that  their  results  are  far  from  satisfactory ;  that  the 
quotations  are  not  the  figures  which  should  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  calcula- 
tion, inasmuch  as  discounts  and  allowances  reduced  the  nominal  price 
of  1 1  J.  per  ton  to  about  9^.  6//.,  less  the  hewing  rate  (in  the  north  4J.  2d, 
and  in  the  south  and  west  2s,  4//.  per  ton)  and  exclusive  of  contingent  ex- 
penses to  the  proprietor.  Taking  the  total  output  of  the  colony,  the  average 
gross  price  was  8x.  ^}id,  per  ton. 

Carboniferous  formations  extend,  it  may  be  said,  all  over  the  colony, 
and  comparatively  but  a  small  portion  of  their  treasures  have  been  extracted, 
so  that  the  resources  of  the  country  have  a  long  future  awaiting  them.  Still, 
each  ton  of  coal  brought  to  the  surface  diminishes  the  mineral  wealth  of  New 
South  Wales,  although  its  selling  price  may  be  employed  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  colony. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  coal  exported  and 
the  consumption  of  the  colony  from  1858  to  1891^  both  inclusive. 
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KEROSENE  SHALE. 

During  1891  kerosene  shale  was  exported  from  New  South  Wales  to  the 
extent  of  34,652  tons,  valued  at  ^101,288.  The  total  quantity  produced 
was  40,349  tons,  as  against  56,010  tons  in  1890.  There  are  three  locali- 
ties— Katoomba,  Hartley  Vale,  and  Joadja  Creek — where  it  is  extensiycly 
worked,  and  it  is  known  to  exist  in  many  other  parts  of  the  colony.  Qual- 
ities differ  very  materially,  the  best  being  used  for  gas-making  purposes  and 
the  remainder  in  the  manufacture  of  oil,  etc.  For  the  latter  the  shak  is 
placed  in  retorts  containing  about  35  cwts.  each  and  heated,  when  the  oil 
exudes  in  a  crude  state,  the  more  volatile  parts  passing  off  as  gas,  which, 
however,  is  utilized.  The  liquid  is  then  drained  off  into  stills  to  be  freed 
from  other  volatile  and  overinflammable  matter ;  it  is  then  pumped  into 
large  vertical  boilers  and  heated  in  conjunction  with  certain  chemicals  and 
thus  denuded  of  all  impurities,  the  result  being  a  pure  kerosene  oil,  gener- 
ally preferred  here  to  the  majority  of  the  imported  article.  A  good  lubri- 
cant is  also  produced,  and  a  clear,  alabaster-looking  wax  is  obtained,  which 
is  used  in  candle-making,  besides  other  by-products  of  value.  By  an  in- 
genious mechanical  contrivance  the  2-gallon  tins  in  which  the  oil  is  packed 
are  made  in  a  couple  of  minutes,  and  the  wooden  cases  for  two  tins  each  arc 
also  turned  out  by  machinery.  Nearly  2,000,000  gallons  are  imported  an- 
nually from  the  United  States,  and,  coming  from  wells  and  necessitating 
comparatively  little  preparation,  it  is  placed  on  the  market  at  so  low  a  rale 
as  to  prove  a  formidable  competitor  to  the  native  manufacturer. 

With  certain  modifications,  shale  is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  to  coal, 
the  wages  paid  per  day  being,  on  an  average,  as  follows : 


DescripUon. 

Wi«es. 

Descripdoa. 

Wi^es. 

Miners.. 

s.d. 
xo    0 

8  6 
10    0 

7    0 

Boys 

3  ot04  0 
8  0 

Engine-driven.. ....MM. 

Refinen.. -...«.. 

Roads  men » 

8   6 

6  € 

COKE. 

In  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  30,310  tons  of  coke  were  made  in 
1 89 1,  and  76,529  tons  more  were  imported  from  South  Australia,  presum- 
ably for  the  use  of  the  Broken  Hill  mines,  which  are  in  close  proximity  to 
the  frontier  of  the  latter  colony. 

COBALT. 

Near  Carcoar,  184  miles  west  of  Sydney,  on  the  Belabula  River,  some 
lodes  of  manganese,  cobalt,  and  nickel  have  been  found  on  private  lands, 
about  40  tons  having  been  sent  to  Europe  as  a  test.  The  nickel  ore  which 
appears  among  the  exports  of  the  statistical  records  comes  here  from  New 
Caledonia  for  transshipment. 
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CHROME. 

About  30  miles  northwest  of  Grafton,  350  miles  north  of  Sydney,  de- 
posits of  chrome  have  been  discovered,  one  bunch  being  calculated  to  yield 
52  tons  of  ore  for  every  foot  of  sinking  and  another  172  tons.  Assa]rs  show 
from  39.7  to  55.27  per  cent  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  while  any  ore  con- 
taining 45  per  cent  of  chromic  acid  is  said  to  be  marketable  in  Sydney  at 
£z  to  ;^4  per  ton,  with  perhaps  a  margin  of  J[^i  in  Europe.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  ore  can  be  laid  down  here  at  a  maximum  of  35^.  to  J[^2  per  ton,  as 
against  30J'.,  the  cost  of  New  Caledonian  chrome  on  the  local  market 
Should  iron  and  steel  works  be  established  in  this  colony  these  deposits 
coold  be  profitably  exported  for  the  manufacture  of  chrome  steel.  Chrome 
has  also  been  found  in  large  quantities  at  Coolac,  Gundagai,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Lachlan.  * 

COPPER. 

During  1891  there  were  exported  from  this  colony  3,860  tons  of  copper  in 
ingots,  valued  at  ;;^i9i,878,  and  665  tons  in  ore  and  regulus,  with  a  valua- 
tion of  ^^13,215.     Of  this,  344  tons  came  from  Sunny  Corner  silver  ore. 

The  Great  Cobar  copper  mine,  497  miles  west  of  Sydney,  which  for- 
merly gave  employment  to  some  500  people,  yielded  rich  ore  in  abundance, 
and  possesses  a  plant  valued  at  ;^85,ooo,  has  been  idle  throughout  1891, 
due  to  the  low  prices  ruling  for  copper.  The  main  shaft  is  660  feet  in  depth, 
the  lode  being  there  40  feet  in  width ;  but  water  is  very  scarce,  and  the 
nearest  railway  station  is  distant  60  miles.  The  mining  registrar  reports 
that  even  when  work  is  resumed  the  ore  will  probably  be  sent  to  Lithgow, 
96  miles  from  Sydney,  for  smelting,  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
fuel  at  the  mines. 

The  Nymagee  mine,  in  the  same  district,  is  57  miles  nearer  Sydney,  em- 
ploys about  250  hands,  and  its  plant  is  valued  at  ;^42,ooo. 

GOLD. 

The  quantity  won  in  this  colony  in  1891  was  153,336  ounces,  equivalent 
*^  ;£5SS>305»  which  could  doubtless  be  enormously  increased  if  any  effec- 
tual and  economical  method  of  extracting  all  the  precious  metal  from  re- 
fractory ores  be  discovered.  The  total  output,  which  fell  gradually  from 
425,129  ounces,  valued  at  ;^i,643,582,  in  1872,  as  low  as  87,503  ounces, 
valued  at  ;^3i7>099,  in  1888,  has  steadily  increased  since  that  date  to  its 
present  total.  In  all  probability  large  quantities  of  gold  leave  the  colony 
unnoted  either  in  ore,  matte,  or  bullion,  as  no  returns  are  made  by  any  of 
the  Broken  Hill  mines,  excepting  by  the  Proprietary  company,  from  whose 
mines  alone  5,277  ounces  were  taken. 

The  following  table  shows,  approximately,  the  number  of  miners  em- 
ployed in  gold-mining,  the  quantity  and  value  of  gold  won,  the  area  of 
ground  worked,  and  the  value  of  machinery  in  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales  during  1891. 
No.  149 a. 
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Tabu  skewing  the  gold  output,  etc,  of  New  South  Wales  m  i8gi. 


DbtricL 


Quantity  of  gold. 


AlluTial. 


Quanz. 


TotaL 


Piioe 


Albert-.,.^ 
Batbonu.... 


Cobar- « 

Hunter  and  Macleay«, 
TjM^lan  ,^„ 


3,701  17    8 

3»47«    9    6 

S06    6  17 


Mudgec. 


New  England...... 

Pad  and  Uralla. 

Tambaraara  and  Turoo.. 

Tumnt  and  Addong 

Southern »» 


6,761  19  90 
680  o  o 
•,x88  8  15 
6,060  18  14 
5,8x4  xs  6 
5,634    o  so 


(H^dwi.gr. 

5,a77    o    o 
14,450  >4  «7 

a, 714  s6  x8 

a, 635  IX  xo 
ao3    o    o 

7,089 

9»»4X 

3,808 
37,7«« 

4,«76 

4,4«5  «x 

8,518    5 


6    X 

6  5 
o  o 
6  10 
9  U 


Om,  dwt.gr, 

8,978  X7    8 

"7,9«3    3  «3 
3,aax    3  IX 

•03    o    o 

*a,493  ««  9 

16,003    6  X 

4,488    o  o 

39,9^  IS  I 

«o.337    8  4 


9.^ 


6«4 
5  »7 


^  ».  d. 

o  Ca8i  e 

o  to8t  6 

o  1077  r4 

6  to  81  t 

o  to  77  0 

o  to8o  o 

o  to8o  o 

o  to  75  o 

67  io|eo8o  o 
75  6  to8o  o 
65    o  to8x  6 

68  o  to83  9 


Total.. 


49*<S>5    S    8 


xoo,4ax    8    3 


150,046  x6  XX     47   o  to  13   9 


Dbtiict. 


Value  of  gold 


Anriterotta 
ground 
worked. 


Quaxtz  re«6 
proTod  anx^ 


VakKofaa- 


Albeit ^ 

Batburst. ». 

Clarence  and  Richmond.. 

Cobar. 

Hunter  and  Madeay.. 

T,ffchl#n  ......M.......MM 

Mudgee.. 

New  England m*....... 

Fed  and  UnOla 

Tambaroora  and  Turoo... 
ToiBut  and  Addong.....^ 
Southern .mm...^... 


£      '>  d, 

34,537    5  o 

«3,35a  14  3 

10,038    X  6 

10,540  xo  o 

795  XI  3 

83,881    6  XO 

61,405    6  XX 

<5«8o9  so  o 

«44,37«    4  I 

40,46a    4  o 

37,t«S  17  a 

51,447  "  « 


Sfuare  milet. 

86 
607 

S 

xa4 
40 

a88 
30 
7» 


Number. 
59 

3 
•9 

"4 
xo 

IX 

40 

75 
118 
109 


Z5.S» 
S4.M 
io,5» 
9.5* 

40,800 

6«,7^ 
iao,6a» 

»7,4«* 


Total..... 


553,997    3    i 


Sf435 


746 


574, 4«* 


Dtetet. 


MiMn. 


AUoTial. 


European.       Chinese. 


Quarts 
(Europeaa). 


Told. 


Albert-...^ 

Batburst.. 

CUraneeaad  Richmond... 

Cobar .... 

Hunter  and  Madeay.. 

Lachlan » 

Mudgee... ......mm........ 

New  England »...» 

Fed  and  UraUa ». 

Tambaroora  and  Turoo.... 

Tumut  and  Addong 

Southern 


Number, 
350 
4a« 
S08 

la 

753 
686 
80 
330 
3«9 
404 
576 


Number. 


M 
54 

xx8 

45 

X46 


«7 
«34 
335 
xxa 
t46 
635 
III 
ao8 

1,90a 
»50 
300 

..768 


443 
xu 

1.3" 

J" 
•.49* 


Total........ 


4,040 


»o8 


6,4«« 


sx,M 
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In  consequence  of  nonobservance  of  labor  conditions  or  of  nonpayment 
of  rent,  a  considerable  number  of  leases  were  canceled  in  1891 ;  so  that  the 
area  of  land  held  under  mining  leases  at  the  end  of  that  year  shows  a  de- 
crease when  compared  with  1890,  844  gold  leases^  covering  an  area  of  4,400 
acres,  having  been  forfeited. 

Three  persons  lost  their  lives  in  auriferous  quartz  and  four  in  alluvial  gold 
mining;  fourteen  were  injured  while  pursuing  the  former  avocation. 

The  no-liability  mining  act  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  companies  being 
floated  and  registered  with  a  large  paper,  but  no  really  subscribed,  capital, 
the  latter  condition  not  being  made  a  sine  qua  non  by  law.  It  often  hap- 
pens, consequently,  that  calls  can  not  be  collected,  nor  can  the  original 
speculators  carry  on,  and  collapse  follows.  Many  mines  have  been  aban- 
doned from  this  and  similar  causes,  such  as  unskillful  management,  want  of 
proper  appliances,  etc.  But  nowadays  cheaper  and  more  efficient  gold  and 
labor-saving  mining  machinery  is  continually  coming  into  the  market,  and 
mines  formerly  thought  worthless  may  ere  long  attract  renewed  attention 
and  be  worked  to  advantage.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  James  Barker, 
police  magistrate  and  warden  of  the  Lachlan,  Tumut,  and  Adelong  mining 
districts,  that  in  this  connection  a  code  of  regulations  should  be  drawn  up, 
rendering  it  obligatory  that  these  old  mines  should  be  kept  open  for  further 
development  by  preserving  the  shafts  and  drives,  for  which  purpose  the 
timbers,  which  in  many  cases  are  not  worth  more  than  £^^0  when  brought 
to  the  surface,  must  be  left  in  situ.  Maps  and  plans  showing  the  localities 
of  these  shafts,  their  respective  depths,  the  underground  workings,  etc., 
should  also  be  furnished.  It  is  also  alleged  that  the  existing  mining  regula- 
tions have  no  power  to  enforce  certain  of  their  rules,  more  especially  those 
respecting  the  forfeiture  of  ordinary  tenements  held  thereunder  for  non- 
working.  It  is  asserted  that  they  protect  the  mining  loafer,  who  waits  for 
the  industry  of  others  to  afford  him  an  opportui>ity  of  profiting  by  their 
honest  endeavors.  However,  these  questions  must  be  left  to  the  able  author- 
ities who  govern  this  industry,  and  I  merely  note  these  opinions  as  those 
current  among  many  of  the  mining  population  and  by  them  considered  to 
require  legislative  revision. 

IRON. 

No  iron  is  at  present  made  in  New  South  Wales  from  ore,  although  large 
deposits  of  iron,  flux,  and  fuel  are  available.  Scrap  iron  is  used  for  this 
piupose  to  the  extent  of  an  outturn  in  1891  of  4,1 26  tons,  valued  at  ;^36, 101. 

Strenuous  endeavors  have  been  made  to  form  a  company  in  England  to 
work  very  rich  iron  deposits  in  the  southern  district,  so  far  unsuccessfully, 
due  in  a  great  measure  to  that  want  of  confidence  which  has  been  engendered 
by  the  late  strikes. 

The  chief  iron-ore  deposits  of  the  colony  are  found  at  Mittagong  and 
Picton,  77  and  53  miles,  respectively,  south  of  Sydney,  on  the  Great  South- 
ern Railway  line,  and  near  Wallerawang  and  Rylstone,  the  former  105  and  the 
latter  158  miles  west  of  the  metropolis,  on  the  Great  Western  Railway.     In 
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the  immediate  neighborhood  of  these  four  localities  workable  seams  of  coal 
suitable  for  iron-smelting  and  unlimited  supplies  of  good  limestone  abound, 
so  that  better  sites  for  the  establishment  of  smelting  works  can  not  easily  be 
found.  It  is  estimated  by  Mr.  T.  W.  E.  David,  b.  a.,  f.  g.  s.,  Government 
geological  surveyor,  that  2,872,000  tons  of  brown  hematite,  analyzing  48.4 
per  cent  of  metallic  iron,  are  in  sight  in  the  Mittagong  district,  and  within 
40  to  100  miles  by  rail  further  deposits  are  roughly  set  down  as  4,000,000 
tons.  Those  8  miles  out  of  Picton  are  also  brown  hematite,  and  one  estate 
is  calculated  by  the  before-cited  authority  to  contain  562,590  tons,  widi 
799,470  tons  on  that  adjoining. 

Brown  hematite  from  near  Picton  assayed  as  follows:  Moisture  at  loo**  C, 
1.77  per  cent;  combined  water,  ii,88  per  cent;  ferric  oxide,  71.55  per 
cent  (equal  to  metallic  iron  50  per  cent,  insoluble  in  acids  5  per  cent);  fer- 
rous oxide,  trace;  manganous  oxide,  trace;  alumina,  10.35  per  cent;  lime, 
nil;  magnesia,  0.25  percent;  silica,  4.1  percent;  sulphuric  oxide,  trace; 
phosphoric  oxide,  trace. 

The  total  quantity  of  iron  ore  in  sight  for  smelting  purposes  is  8,234,060 
tons,  inclusive  of  the  4,000,000  tons  of  brown  hematite  deposits  of  the 
Goulbum  and  adjacent  districts,  which  are  lodes,  not  spring  deposits. 

About  Wallerawang  the  lodes  have  been  but  superficially  exploited,  and 
only  an  approximate  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  quantity  of  ore  they 
contain — say  400,000  tons  at  a  depth  of  50  feet.  Although  this  by  itself 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  smelting  works,  de- 
posits of  rich  brown  hematite  and  magnetite  occur  within  moderate  distances 
of  the  railway,  three  of  the  largest  being  calculated  to  contain  1,080,000 
tons  of  ore  in  sight,  yielding  from  50.65  to  58.06  per  cent  of  metallic  iron, 
free  from  sulphur  and  with  only  a  trace  of  phosphorous.  As  the  other  de- 
posits do  not  contain  more  than  1,000,000  tons  of  ore  in  sight,  the  total 
available  for  smelting  purposes  in  the  Wallerawang  district  may  be  put  down, 
approximately,  as  2,480,000  tons. 

LIMESTONE. 

Limestone  is  found  in  many  localities  in  this  colony  as  crystalline  white 
marble,  calcite,  argillaceous,  dolomitic,  calcareous,  gray,  or  earthy  descrip- 
tions of  mineral.  From  the  Tarrawingee  quarries  74,057  tons  were  sokl  for 
flux  at  a  trifle  under  i8j.  per  ton. 

MERCURY. 

Mercury,  for  which  only  six  assays  were  made  during  1891,  yielded  ml 
in  three  cases,  and  three  gave,  respectively,  o.oi,  22.4,  and  11.77  percent 

In  May,  1891,  cinnabar  was  found  in  a  lode  deposit  near  Bengara,  about 
350  miles  north  of  Sydney;  in  alluvial  form  it  had  been  known  to  exist 
many  years  previously.  Two  shafts  have  been  sunk,  one  to  a  depth  of  40 
feet,  the  other  to  25  feet,  united  at  that  level  by  a  drive.  The  lower  part 
of  the  former  was  sunk  in  clay  stone,  which  forms  the  under  surfiice  of  the 
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deposit;  it  has  no  true  walls,  being  a  dyke  of  decomposed,  serpentinous 
rock,  without  any  true  fissures  or  clay  flucan.  The  cinnabar  is  distributed 
through  the  mass  in  small  spots  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a 
pistol  bullet.  No  bulk  tests  have  been  made  to  give  reliable  data,  but  three 
assays  showed  0.63,  0.65,  and  o.oi  per  cent  of  metallic  mercury  in  a  hun- 
dredth part,  respectively.  Estimating  the  market  price  of  cinnabar  at  ^iSJ 
per  ton,  the  value  per  ton  of  that  contained  in  this  dyke  stone,  as  per  the 
three  assa3rs,  would  be  igs.  Sd,,  20s.  5//.,  and  3^//.  /  so  that  it  would  not 
pay  working  expenses,  unless  concentrated  by  some  cheap  process. 

PRECIOUS  STONES. 

Diamonds  to  the  extent  of  1,200  carats  have  been  won  at  Tingha  and 
at  Inverell,  390  and  440  miles,  respectively,  north  of  Sydney. 

About  25,000  carats  of  emeralds  have  been  raised  by  the  Emerald  Pro- 
prietary Company  in  the  Emmaville  division  of  the  New  England  district, 
460  miles  to  the  north,  the  lode  being  some  2  feet  wide,  on  which  two  shafts 
have  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  100  and  of  50  feet,  respectively. 

The  price  reported  to  have  been  offered  for  a  cut  gem  weighing  5  carats 
is  ^30,  and  ^£2  per  carat  for  all  cut  stones  from  this  mine. 

At  the  opal  mines  of  the  Wilcania  division,  700  miles  west  of  Sydney, 
but  little  progress  has  been  made,  consequent  on  the  scarcity  of  water. 

PIGMENT. 

At  Larras  Lake,  near  Molong,  216  miles  west  of  Sydney,  a  deposit  of 
pigment,  said  to  be  5  feet  in  width  and  free  from  grit,  is  being  worked ;  but 
the  mills  are  not  yet  started  in  Sydney.  Four  leases  are  being  exploited  for 
ocher  in  the  Dubbo  district,  280  miles  west  of  this  city. 

PLATINUM. 

Platinum  has  been  found  at  Broken  Hill  in  concentrates  assaying  from 
9  pennyweights  18  grains  to  16  pennyweights  7  grains  per  ton,  and  in  the 
Richmond  district,  some  40  miles  distant,  concentrated  beach  sand  has 
jrielded  4-3  per  cent  of  platinum  and  15.38  per  cent  of  tin. 

SILVER  AND  LEAD. 

While  no  previous  year  can  rival  1891  for  the  export  of  silver  and  lead, 
leading  as  it  does  that  of  1890  by  ^^187,035,  yet  (as  I  observed  when 
speaking  of  gold)  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  output  of  the  silver 
mines  of  this  colony  could  be  very  largely  increased  were  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge attained  of  the  proper  processes  for  treating  every  variety  of  argen- 
tiferous ore.  So  for,  however,  no  inventor  has  arrived  at  this  desirable  re- 
sult. 

The  *'  Ltihrig"  system  was  applied  to  a  small  quantity  (about  10  tons) 
of  ore  of  a  nearly  white  siliceous  and  feldspathic  rock,  the  lighter  portion 
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being  apparently  worthless.  The  whole  bulk  was  concentrated  and  gave 
the  following :  Jigger  concentrates,  57  per  cent  of  lead  and  0.74  per  cent  of 
silver  (241  ounces,  0.002  per  cent  per  ton);  vanner  concentrates,  55  per 
cent  of  lead  and  0.73  per  cent  of  silver  (238  ounces,  0.00025  per  cent  per 
ton).  The  final  tailings  showed  only  traces  of  metals.  Assays  in  London 
showed  I.  J7  per  cent  of  lead,  43  ounces  5  pennyweights  of  silver,  and  2  penny- 
weights of  gold  to  the  ton,  while  at  Scharfenberg  the  assay  was  1.5  p^ 
cent  of  lead,  39  ounces  4  pennyweights  of  silver,  and  traces  of  gold  to  the 
ton.  I  may  remark  that  a  loo-ton  plant  of  this  system  has  been  ordered  by 
a  New  2^ealand  company. 

At  the  Sunny  Comer,  in  the  Mitchell  division  of  the  Bathurst  district, 
35,287  tons  of  ore  were  raised  in  1891,  of  which  10,847  ^^ns  remained  at 
grass  calcined  and  valued  at  ^7,300,  while  39,046  tons  were  smelted  for 
404,006  ounces  of  silver,  4,048  ounces  of  gold,  344  tons  of  copper,  and  25 
tons  of  lead,  the  total  value  of  which  was  ^104,565.  The  Commodore 
Vanderbilt  Company,  in  the  Tumut  and  Adelong  district,  raised  5,657  tons 
of  ore,  which  gave  745  tons  of  matte,  producing  63,750  ounces  of  silver, 
802  ounces  of  gold,  and  86  tons  of  lead,  while  from  86^  tons  of  silver-lead 
23,096  ounces  of  silver  and  1,275  ounces  of  gold  were  obtained.  The 
Moruya  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company,  some  240  miles  south  of  Sydney, 
has  sent  about  400  tons  of  ore  to  London  and  Sydney  for  treatment,  the 
average  price  realized  here  being  j£g  per  ton.  In  the  Inverell  and  Glen 
Innes  districts  silver  ore  has  been  found  in  many  localities,  but  the  lodes 
contain  either  sulphides  or  such  refractory  ores  as  are  too  difficult  of  treat- 
ment for  the  means  of  the  owners.  In  the  latter  division,  however,  one 
mine  obtained  354  tons  of  concentrates  assaying  85  ounces  of  silver  to  the 
ton.  At  Broken  Hill  an  eminent  German  metallurgist  has  been  for  some 
time  past  engaged  in  experimenting  on  sulphide  ores,  but  hitherto  has  not 
succeeded  in  discovering  such  a  cheap  and  efficient  mode  of  treatment  as 
will  enable  the  now  nonremunerative  mines  to  show  a  profit  if  worked. 

During  the  year  471,101  tons  of  ore,  valued  at  ;£3, 960,67 7,  were  raised 
at  Broken  Hill  *  and  in  the  Silverton  district,  the  export  of  metals  being  as 
follows : 

Metal. 

Sayer4ead : 

Bullion. ^ « « » 

Ore « 

Copper  ore • • •••• 


Total- 148.867    s,S39,oi3 


*One  of  those  great  calamities,  which  of  late  have  to  frequently  proved  minoos  alike  to  eapkqrcr  aad 
employed,  has  fallen  on  Broken  Hill.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  forthe  tojoao/m 
ounces  of  silver  produced  by  the  colony  ;£a,x5o,ooo  were  expended  in  wages  alone,  with  perhaps  £zjacofiao 
as  profit  to  the  speculators. 
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The  number  of  miners  employed  in  the  first-named  division  was  about 
5,650  and  850  in  the  second,  where  the  value  of  the  machinery  was  esti- 
mated at  j£Sg,^i6  and  at  ^£445,848  in  Broken  Hill.  The  followii:(g  tuble 
shows  the  net  profits: 


Name  of  mine. 


Half  yea 
ending— 


SUYer  yield, 
fine. 


Net  profits. 


Profit  per 

oonce, 
standard. 


Proprietary...... 

Central 

Block  14 

Block  10 .... 

Sooth 

TotaL..... 


May    31 

Dec.  3% 
March  31 
March  31 
Dec.    31 


Ouncet, 
5>7a5*>35 
899»239 
«,m8,433 

369*039 


7S»5a> 

4a,z8a 

900,  a68 

10,230 


9.  d, 
t    8 

o    8 

s    s 
o    6H 


9f899.»36 


850,963 


I    7 


By  setting  these  net  profits  against  the  yield  of  silver,  some  estimate 
may  be  formed  of  the  result  of  the  fall  which  has  taken  place  in  the  price 
of  silver.  In  the  case  of  the  Proprietary  mine  the  profit  earned  was  from 
November  i  to  May  31,  when  silver  stood  at  3^.  5J^//.  per  standard  ounce; 
that  of  Block  14  and  Block  10  between  September  and  March,  with  silver  at 
y,  6yid. ;  that  of  the  Central  and  South  mines  between  June  30  and  De- 
cember 31,  when  it  stood  at  y,  gd,  per  ounce.  Therefore,  if  ;;^85o,963  be 
taken  as  the  net  profit  on  9,899, 136  ounces  of  925-fine  silver,  when  the 
price  averaged  somewhat  over  y.  'jd.  per  ounce,  a  fall  of  4^.  per  ounce 
would  reduce  said  profits  by  about  one-fifth. 

TIN. 

The  alluvial  deposits  of  the  older  fields  of  this  colony  are  in  a  great 
measure  exhausted,  nor  have  new  discoveries  been  tested  at  date.  The  out- 
put of  1 89 1  was  less  both  in  quantity  and  value  than  that  of  any  year  since 
1872.  It  was  smaller  than  the  quantity  produced  in  1890  by  227  tons  and 
by  ^^58,429  in  value.  In  the  Swamp  Oak  division  of  the  Peel  and  Uralla 
districts,  some  300  miles  north  of  Sydney,  tin  is  the  leading  mining  interest, 
and  in  the  Emmaville  portion  of  the  New  England  district,  450  miles  in  the 
same  direction,  an  area  of  about  30  miles  in  length  by  20  miles  in  breadth 
is  nearly  all  tin  bearing.  Although  a  find  of  block  tin  near  Rolland's  Plains, 
270  miles  north  of  Sydney,  in  the  Macquarie  district,  led  to  some  success- 
ful prospecting  toward  the  end  of  last  year,  nothing  of  any  consequence  has 
as  yet  been  done  on  the  field. 

The  export  for  1891  was  somewhat  less  than  that  of  1890,  being  3,409 
tons  of  ingots,  valued  at  ^317,117,  and  259  tons  of  ore,  representing  jQi2r 
724,  for  the  latter  year,  and  2,941  tons  (^261,769)  in  ingots,  with  203  tons 
(;^9,643)  of  ore,  for  1891,  a  total  decrease  of  227  tons  and  ^^58,429. 

Two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  miners  found  emplO)rment  in 
tin-mining  in  1891,  while  the  sum  invested  in  machinery  was  ;^32,7oo. 
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WOLFRAMITE. 


Eight  assays  of  this  mineral  were  made  last  year,  with  the  following 
results: 


LocuHtT. 

Dsacripdoaof  mlnenL 

^2f 

Bunowft,  sad  miles  south  of  Sydney 

Wolframite,  with  a  little  cpmru 

Schedite..« «. 

Quarts,  with  wolframite  and  arsenide  of  inNi.... 

Wolframite _. 

Wolframite  in  quarts  and  mica  gai^ue. 

WoK^nmitf,  with  n  Mttk  mitpidci^ ^ 

PtrcmL 

31.65 
44-94 
54-» 
45-44 
64 

Bundam,  370  miles  north  of  Sydney 

Cooma,  SOS  miles  sooth  of  Sydney 

N«w  Bnglsnd  district 

Moont  Hope,  494  miles  west  of  Sydney 

Wolframite  fai  quarts 

«.do.. 

fi«-57 

No  permanent  deposit  of  wolframite  has  as  yet  been  discovered,  although 
great  anxiety  has  been  evinced  in  the  search  for  that  metal. 

ZINC. 

Zinc  assayed  in  1891  came  from  Emmaville,  495  miles  north  of  Sydney; 
fix>m  Bungarra,  120  miles  south  of  Sydney;  and  from  the  Inverell  district 
The  assays  gave  the  following  results :  Emmaville,  17.62  per  cent  of  metallic 
zinc  and  20  ounces  2  pennyweights  21  grains  of  silver  per  ton;  Bungarra, 
9.71  per  cent  of  zinc  and  25  ounces  5  pennyweights  5  grains  of  silver;  and 
Inverell,  2.71  per  cent  of  zinc  and  80  ounces  16  grains  of  silver. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  some  changes  are  desirable  in  the  mining  laws 
of  this  colony.  The  regulations  with  regard  to  the  forfeiture  of  ordinary 
mining  tenements  for  nonperformance  of  work  can  not  be  enforced.  Nor 
will  miners  prosecute  under  section  126  to  enforce  the  working  of  a  cltim, 
as  what  they  want  is,  not  that  the  penalty  of  ^10  should  be  inflicted*  but 
that  they,  who  are  willing  to  work,  should  have  the  rights  to  the  abandoned 
ground.  It  would  appear,  also,  that  the  wardens  have  such  large  districts 
to  supervise  that  they  can  not  properly  inspect  the  mines  and  report  those 
cases  in  which  the  conditions  of  the  leases  have  not  been  complied  with. 
This,  it  is  urged,  might  be  remedied  by  insisting  upon  lessees  furnishing  the 
mines  department  with  a  full  declaration  of  their  operations  at  the  end  of 
each  month,  subject  to  certain  penalties  for  noncompliance. 

In  conclusion,  I  transfer  to  this  report  from  the  government  departmental 
returns  of  1891  the  following  table,  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  the 
mineral  products  of  New  South  Wales.  I  regret  that  circumstances  hive 
prevented  my  entering  into  those  details  and  descriptions  with  which  I  orig- 
inally proposed  to  season  this  document,  in  the  hope  of  making  it  some- 
what palatable  to  those  readers  not  in  search  of  statistical  information  alone. 
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Table  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  mineral  products  of  New  South  Wales, 


Minerals. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Antimony.^ ........ 

Ballast  stone 

Bkmuth 

Buildiiig  stone.... 
Coal 


tons.. 

do 

do 

do 

...number.. 
tons.. 


Cobalt do 

Coke... « do 

Copper........ 

Fire  clay «: tons.. 

GoUL^ ounces.. 

Grindstones number.. 

Iron  made  in  country^ tons.. 

Lead,  pig ..« « ~ «..do 

lime............... ..»..». do 

Limestone,  flux.».. do 

Manganese.... do 

Marble... „ packages.. 

Oxide  of  iron  and  pig  iron ^ tons.. 

Shale do 


704 

6x9 
0.4 
4,735 
4,037,938.3 

X.15 
30,3x0.3s 


z6.8 
xS3,335-«a 
47X 
4,125- 81 
190.65 
4x0 
74,057 
X38.a 
635 
aa8.75 

40,349 


SilTcr,  silver-lead,  etc.. 

8latr< 

Tin 


..number.. 


Zmc... 

Sondry  minerals... 


3»,«34 
9x8.60 


aa,o57 

713 

500 

5,09S 

1,743,795 

470 

34,473 

fi,oa3,43« 

55 

558,305 

3" 

36,  xox 

9,085 
958 

«S,357 

340 

a,  577 

434 

78,x6o 

11,303,095 

35* 

9,536,796 

9,69a 

3,a«7 


X.  d. 
o  o 
o  o 
o  o 
o  o 
o    o 


X9 


6 

o  o 

5  >o 

o  o 

o  o 

19  3 

o  o 

o  3 

o  o 

o  o 

6  9 
o  o 
o  o 
o  o 
o  o 
o  o 
o  o 
o  o 
o  o 
o  o 


Total... 


99.4",o57  X7    o 


ALEXANDER  CAMERON, 

Vue-ComuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Sydney t  September  16 ^  i8g2. 


AUSTRALASIAN    MINERAL   PRODUCTS. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT  BY  VICE-CONSUL  CAMERON,  OF  SYDNEY,^ 

GOLD. 
VICTORIA. 

The  quantity  of  gold  raised  in  the  colony  of  Victoria  in  1891  was  576,399 
ounces,  a  decrease  of  12,161  ounces  as  compared  with  the  previous  year's 
record.  Of  the  above,  387,852  ounces  were  from  quartz  and  188,547  ounces 
from  alluvial  sources,  being  an  increase  in  the  former  and  a  decrease  in  the 
latter  branch  of  this  industry.  There  were  exported  93,114  ounces  of  the 
gold  produced  in  Victoria,  besides  specie  from  all  sources  to  the  value  of 
;£2,2i 7,734.  The  deepest  mine  was  down  2,448  feet  at  the  end  of  1891, 
being  Lansell's  180  mine,  Sandhurst.     Nine  others  varied  from  2,448  to 

•  TlUs  tnppiemenUry  rept^  was  abstiacted  from  Vice-Consul  Cameron's  report  on  the  mineral  products 
of  New  Sooth  Wales,  whh  which  it  was  faicorporated. 
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2, 1 80  feet.  Dividends  were  paid  to  the  total  amount  of  £s^S>9^^>  ^^S 
an  increase  of  ^11,470  over  the  previous  year.  Thirteen  thousand  and  six 
miners  worked  in  quartz  and  10,520  in  alluvial,  including  2,433  Chinese  in 
the  latter  and  157  in  the  former  pursuit  The  average  number  of  gold-min- 
ing accidents  was  3. 114  per  thousand,  15  which  occurred  in  quartz  and  6  in 
alluvial  workings  resulting  fatally. 

TASMANIA. 

Due  to  operations  having  been  suspended  at  the  principal  mine  at  Bca- 
consfield,  pending  the  creation  of  more  extensive  pumping  appliances,  the 
yield  of  gold  in  Tasmania  fell  from  29,240  ounces  in  1889-' 90  to  20,000 
ounces  in  i89o-'9i.  Gold-mining  operations  generally  are  reported  as  hav- 
ing been  of  a  limited  character  throughout  that  colony,  although  a  good  deal 
of  prospecting  has  been  done,  which  will  possibly  lead  to  future  develop- 
ments. Up  to  the  30th  of  June  last  3,133  persons  were  occupied  in  mining, 
but  no  records  are  available  to  show  the  different  minerals  in  the  winning  of 
which  they  were  engaged. 

WESTERN  AUSTRAUA. 

Gold  has  been  found  in  many  parts  of  Western  Australia.  On  the  Ash- 
burton  River  15,000  ounces  have  been  raised  in  about  six  months  from  allu- 
vial deposits  in  the  auriferous  belt  of  country  some  150  miles  along  this  river 
in  a  southeast  direction,  the  whole  area  being  about  10,000  square' miles. 

In  the  northwest  of  the  colony,  lying  between  the  coast  on  the  north, 
the  Fortescue  River  on  the  south,  and  the  DeGrey  River  and  the  Great 
Sandy  Tableland  on  the  east,  a  proclaimed  area  of  32,000  square  miles  is 
situated,  known  as  the  Pilbarra  gold  field.  It  is  a  large,  low,  alluvial  plain 
following  the  coast  line,  and  gives  great  promise  for  the  future. 

The  reefe  of  Mallina,  70  miles  east  of  Rorboume,  have  been  abandoned, 
pending  the  result  of  neighboring  workings.  A  battery  erected  a  little  to 
the  northeast  of  the  above  has  made  some  trial  crushings  of  stone  from  the 
Lady  Carrington  claim,  when  it  was  found  to  be  nearly  pure  sulphide  of 
antimony  rich  in  gold,  the  first-named  metal  being  all  lost  in  the  process. 
It  is  contemplated  to  concentrate  the  pulverized  ore  and  send  it  elsewhere 
for  such  treatment  as  will  not  only  save  the  antimony,  but  also  increase 
the  return  of  gold,  as  none  would  be  carried  away  in  the  tailings. 

All  the  claims  taken  up  at  Perawah,  some  5  miles  further  to  the  east, 
have  been  neglected  for  the  superior  attractions  of  recent  alluvial  finds. 

On  the  Equina  field,  to  the  east  of  the  above,  a  good  extent  of  alluvial 
diggings  still  remains  to  be  worked,  but  water  is  scarce. 

Twelve  miles  to  the  southeast  of  the  foregoing,  near  the  Yule  River,  b 
an  alluvial  field  called  Pilbarra,  about  2  miles  in  width.  Ree6  also  exist  in 
the  district,  but  are  too  patchy  to  be  promising. 

Nullagine  is  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  DeGrey  River  of  the  same  name, 
and  three  classes  of  alluvial  claims  are  there  found,  viz,  the  alluvium  of 
existing  creeks,  that  of  older  creek  beds  in  conjunction  with  present  streams, 
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and  old  deposits.  All  three  are  very  rich,  but  so  much  gold  leaves  the 
colony  unrecorded  that  no  accurate  returns  are  available. 

The  Nicol,  on  a  small  river  of  that  name,  is  nearly  deserted,  the  surface 
diggings  being  exhausted  and  no  reefs  having  been  discovered,  although 
it  is  believed  that  the  deep  ground  carries  gold. 

Six  crushing  plants  have  been  erected  on  the  Yilgarn  gold  field,  the  reels 
being  in  general  satisfactory,  with  an  average  yield  of  over  an  ounce  per  ton. 

On  the  Kimberley  4,336  tons  of  stone  have  been  crushed  for  4,260  ounces. 

QUEENSLAND. 

In  Queensland  during  1891  the  output  of  gold  was  16,021  ounces  of 
alluvial  and  560,418  oimces  of  quartz — a  total  of  576,439  ounces,  against 
610,587  in  the  previous  year,  the  largest  return  since  1877  being  that  of 
1889,  viz,  739,103  ounces.  The  deficit  in  1891 — say  34,148  ounces — is  to 
be-charged  to  the  decreased  production  of  Mount  Morgan.  Of  the  total  for 
that  year,  551,149  ounces  are  stated  to  have  been  exported.  The  miners 
who  found  employment  were  as  follows:  Europeans,  7,783  in  quartz  and 
844  in  alluvial;  Chinese,  568  in  alluvial.  This  is  an  increase  of  142  Euro- 
peans and  44  Chinese.  The  extent  of  ground  worked  on  covered  an  area  of 
14,009  square  miles. 

The  prospects  of  the  Charters  Towers  gold  field,  the  most  important  of 
the  colony,  are  reported  as  promising  for  the  future,  much  fresh  capital  hav- 
ing been  invested  and  deep  sinking  having  proved  eminently  successful. 
Shafts  of  over  2,000  feet  in  depth  are  in  contemplation. 

Croydon  holds  its  usual  place  as  regards  gold-field  rank,  but  the  con« 
tinuous  rains  of  the  first  third  of  the  year  made  carting  quartz  to  the  crush- 
ing mills  a  matter  of  impossibility.  The  railway  in  course  of  construction 
will  doubtless  facilitate  transport  and  tend  to  the  settlement  of  a  large  mining 
population  on  this  field. 

The  veteran  Gympie  region  has  fallen  off  during  the  period  under  obser- 
vation. Some  of  the  chief  mines  show  signs  of  decline,  and  new  discov- 
eries have  not,  so  far,  taken  their  place. 

Nor  has  the  Etheridge,  the  largest  gold  field  of  the  colony,  advanced  as 
might  have  been  expected  in  view  of  its  resources.  Large  sums  have  been 
expended  by  many  of  the  foreign  companies  who  hold  the  big  mines  with 
bat  small  results,  due,  the  warden  points  out,  to  extravagance  and  bad  man- 
agement 

Eavenswood  suffers  from  the  refractory  character  of  its  ores,  which  have 
still  to  be  sent  to  distant  works  for  treatment  at  heavy  expense,  although 
local  metallurgical  works  have  been  established. 

The  Palmer  shows  a  slight  increase  over  1890;  but,  as  all  the  alluvial 
mining  is  done  by  Chinese,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  correct  returns. 

At  Eidsoold  the  prospects  for  the  future  are  good,  but  the  field  has  not 
jet  been  properly  prospected  for  depth,  so  that  the  results  of  deep  sinking 
are  not  yet  known. 
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Alluvial  mining  only  has  been  done  on  the  Clermont  during  the  past 
year,  the  results  being  satisfactory.  Many  of  the  miners,  however,  work 
only  when  other  employment  is  scarce  or  when  water  for  washing  operations 
is  plentiful.  The  field  gives  no  indications  of  where  gold  is  likely  to  be 
found,  so  that  beginners  and  old  hands  run  an  equal  chance. 

The  Russell  was  the  pioneer  field  of  hydraulic  sluicing,  but  no  reliable 
statistics  are  available  respecting  these  operations. 

The  question  for  the  Gladstone,  where  there  are  large  deposits  of  low- 
grade  auriferous  ores,  is  one  of  profitable  or  nonremunerative  treatment 
The  former,  it  would  seem,  is  well  within  the  range  of  possibility,  as  in  one 
instance  about  1,700  tons  have  been  reduced  for  3  pennyweights  per  ton, 
and  similar  operations  are  still  going  on. 

The  sale  of  a  perfectly  valueless  mine  at  Cloncorry  will  most  probably 
deter  bona  fide  investors  firom  embarking  capital  in  this  direction,  although 
good  mines  undoubtedly  exist  there.  In  the  meantime  the  alluvial  work- 
ings have  given  fair  returns  during  the  year. 

In  the  Gayndah  division,  where  there  are  a  number  of  small  gold  fields, 
the  Paradise  alone  shows  a  fair  record,  except  at  Mount  Biggenden,  where 
good  work  has  been  done. 

Matters  have  been  very  depressed  at  the  Hodgkinson ;  but  no  fair  test 
has  as  yet  been  made  of  the  field,  and  a  prolonged  drought  has  hampered 
the  working  of  the  mills. 

Fossicking  only  has  been  going  on  at  the  Cape  River  gold  field.  The 
reefs  can  not  be  developed,  as  there  are  no  local  crushing  mills,  the  ore 
having  to  be  sent  to  Charters  Towers  for  treatment. 

Only  one  new  reef  has  been  discovered  at  the  Normanby;  and  only  a 
few  hundred  tons,  averaging  19  pennyweights,  have  been  treated. 

All  the  gold  of  the  Rockhampton  district  is  the  yield  of  the  Mount 
Morgan,  some  4,000  ounces  excepted.  This  auriferous  deposit  is  attributed 
to  geyser  origin,  the  result,  in  short,  of  thermal  aqueous  solutions,  the 
mount  consisting  of  highly  metamorphosed  sedimentary  rocks,  considered 
to  be  of  the  lower  Permo-Carboniferous  age.  Chemical  reaction  has  taken 
place  in  the  aluminous  rocks,  which  are  largely  impregnated  with  sulphate  of 
alumina,  and  in  the  masses  of  basic  sulphate  of  iron,  the  latter  having 
)rielded  as  much  as  24.419  per  cent  of  sulphuric  anhydride,  which  could  be 
advantageously  utilized  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid.  During  the 
twelve  months  ending  May  31  last  124,290  ounces  of  gold  were  extracted 
from  the  59,788  tons  of  stone  treated  at  Mount  Morgan,  while  ^300,000 
were  distributed  in  dividends.  The  assayer  of  the  Sydney  mint  states  that 
the  natural  purity  of  the  Mount  Morgan  gold  is  unequaled. 

NEW  ZRALAMD. 

In  New  Zealand  the  yield  of  gold  for  1 891  is  the  lowest  hitherto  recorded, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  suspension  of  hydraulic  sluicing  consequent  on  an  ex- 
tremely dry  season.     Up  to  the  31st  of  March,  the  end  of  the  New  Zealand 
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Statistical  year,  171,080  ounces,  valued  at  ;^685,32i,  had  been  entered  dur- 
ing the  previous  twelve  months  for  exportation,  as  against  201,760  ounces 
and  ^803,174  for  the  same  period  of  1 889-' 90,  a  decrease  of  30,680  oimces 
and  ;^i  1 7,853. 

Of  a  total  of  13,032  miners  who  worked  in  the  year  i890-'9i  there  were 
7,729  European  and  2,995  Chinese  alluvial  diggers,  while  2,308  of  the  former 
were  quartz  miners. 

On  the  North  Island  no  alluvial  diggings  exist,  the  quartz  alone  being 
carried  on. 

The  lodes  of  the  Puhipuhi  field  have  not  been  properly  tested,  although 
the  prospects  are  promising.  The  gold  of  the  Kuaoturaa  field  is  so  minute 
and  so  finely  disseminated  throughout  the  stone  that  not  more  than  40  per 
cent  is  saved  by  the  ordinary  battery  process,  so  that  the  tailings,  if  properly 
treated,  must  be  of  considerable  value.  One  company,  however,  secured 
5,077  ounces  from  3,083  tons  of  stone. 

Of  the  two  English  companies  established  at  Coromandel  one  has  been 
pretty  successful,  the  other  not  having  met  with  a  payable  lode;  nor  are  the 
other  four  local  companies  reported  to  be  doing  much. 

The  Thames  is  the  largest  field  in  the  Hauraki  Peninsula,  and  furnishes 
the  means  of  livelihood  to  a  large  population.  The  Saxon  mine,  the  deepest, 
is  worked  from  the  470-foot  level,  with  good  payable  stone  under  foot.  This 
mine,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  ^^4,033,  has  distributed  ^^15,417  in  divi- 
dends; the  Waiotahi,  whose  capital  is  ;^i5,ooo,  has  returned  ;£24,ooo,  and 
the  Cambria  jC79f3S7  ^^^  *  paid-up  capital  of  only  ^^1,181. 

The  largest  lode  as  yet  worked  in  the  colony  is  that  of  the  Martha  mine, 
at  Waihi,  it  being  45  feet  in  width  in  places,  containing  fairly  good  ore 
throughout. 

Owing  to  their  not  leaving  a  portion  of  their  capital  for  prospecting  the 
mine,  the  syndicate  that  bought  the  Waiorongomai  properties  at  Te  Aroha 
had  to  sacrifice  them  after  spending  about  ^60,000  on  the  purchase  and 
additions  to  the  plant.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  the  Te  Aroha  will  yet 
prove  a  large  mining  district. 

None  of  the  quartz  from  Mahakipawa  has  so  far  been  tested  in  bulk;  but 
good  prospects  are  said  to  have  been  got,  and  it  is  considered  a  valuable 
property. 

The  Reefton  district  has  made  good  progress  during  i89o-'9i,  as  the  re- 
turns show  an  excess  of  5,567  ounces,  valued  at  ;^22,322  over  the  previous 
yean;  while  ;;^27,325  were  paid  in  dividends,  against  ;;^i8,2So. 

The  quartz  mines  of  Otago  have  not  fulfilled  expectations,  some  having 
proved  a  total  fiatilure;  but  outcrops  only  have  been  worked,  and  the  lodes 
have  not  been  tested  to  any  depth. 

Alluvial  mining  is  restricted  to  the  Middle  Island,  most  of  the  auriferous 
drifts  being  worked  by  hydraulic  sluicing. 

On  the  Mahakipawa  flat,  as  well  as  near  Rimee  and  at  Ross,  auriferous 
wash  drifts  have  been  worked  to  advantage  during  the  past  year;  while  in 
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South  Westland,  although  but  little  prospecting  has  been  done  inland,  large 
quantities  of  gold  have  been  won  from  the  ocean  beaches.  All  the  rivers  in 
the  vicinity  bring  down  gold,  indicating  its  presence  in  the  interior,  which 
has  not  yet  been  properly  explored,  on  account  of  the  precipitous  nature  of 
the  country  rendering  access  excessively  difficult.  Where  the  fall  necessary 
to  sluice  low-lying  lands  can  not  be  had,  the  system  in  vogue  for  many  ycin 
in  California  has  been  adopted. 

The  Kumara  gold  field,  on  the  west  coast,  has  given  emplo3rmeDt  in 
hydraulic  mining  to  an  average  of  600  men  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  some 
550  acres  of  the  total  area  of  2,100  acres  having  been  partly  worked,  result- 
ing in  an  output  of  ;;^i,  100,000.  There  are  other  similar  fields,  but  none 
where  so  large  a  working  population  is  to  be  found. 

Some  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  discovery  of  gold  in  Otago, 
but  it  was  only  some  time  after  the  hydraulic  elevating  system  was  first  in- 
troduced— some  nine  years  ago — that  it  occurred  to  mining  experts  that  the 
Clutha  Valley  could  be  similarly  treated;  now  some  ^^2 1,000  have  been 
spent  in  works  and  hydraulic  plant,  and  the  Island  Block  Company  has  very 
fair  prospects  of  good  returns  for  their  outlay.  Other  companies  are  follow- 
ing in  their  wake,  and  it  is  believed  that  all  will  prove  remunerative. 

A  system  of  dredging  has  been  adopted  in  New  Zealand  for  working 
ocean  beaches,  river  beds,  and  low-lying  flats  with  shallow  depths.  Many 
different  kinds  of  dredges  are  in  use,  the  center  bucket  being  perhaps  the 
favorite  for  gravel  flats  and  river  beds;  but  they  are  all  so  deficient  in  wash- 
ing appliances  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  gold  is  recoverable. 

In  compliance  with  the  mining  companies  act  of  1886,  gold-mining  com- 
panies are  obliged  to  publish  a  statement  of  their  affairs,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  total  of  their  subscribed  capital  is  ^^2,024, 149,  of  which  the 
value  of  scrip  given  gratis  to  shareholders  is  ^^819,533.  The  actual  cash 
paid  up  is  ^(^496, 75  4,  and  dividends  have  been  paid  to  the  amount  of 
^593,066.  In  these  calculations  ^^72,779  are  included,  being  the  capital 
paid  up  in  dredging  companies,  which  have  but  lately  commenced  operations 
and  have  so  far  made  no  returns. 

TIN. 
QUEENSLAND. 

In  Queensland  the  total  quantity  of  tin  raised  during  1891  by  984  mmeis 
was  2,236  tons,  valued  at  ;£i  16,387,  being  734  tons  in  quantity  and  ^38,576 
in  value  less  than  the  product  of  1890.  In  the  Herberton  district  both  lode 
and  stream  operations  have  been  restricted,  owing  to  scarcity  of  water  for 
winning  the  latter  and  to  the  poverty  of  the  ore  raised.  The  same  remarb 
apply  to  the  Cooktown  district.  At  Stanthorpe,  where  most  of  the  tin  comes 
from  private  lands,  the  output  has  fallen  off  some  33  tons.  The  tin  of  the 
Mount  Brown  deposits  is  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  bismuth,  rendering 
the  ore  unsalable  in  the  colony.  Good  reports  have  been  sent  to  the  mines 
department  by  prospectors  for  tin  in  the  Etheridge  district. 
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NEW  ZEALAND. 

About  two  years  since  some  supposed  rich  discoveries  of  this  ore  were 
made  at  Stewart  Island,  New  Zealand,  but  they  have  not  proved  to  be  as 
anticipated,  the  ore  not  having  been  found  in  quantities  sufficient  to  pay 
working  expenses,  apart  from  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  scarcity  of 
water. 

VICTORIA. 

Of  tin  ore,  1,778  tons,  valued  at  ^^5,092,  were  produced  during  1891 
in  Victoria,  affording  work  to  163  miners,  the  total  yield  being  869  tons 
larger  than  that  of  1890.  The  movement  of  this  metal  was  represented  by 
an  export  of  18  tons  of  block  tin,  valued  at  ^£1,701,  and  13  tons  of  ore, 
valued  at  ^^650,  against  an  import  the  previous  year  of  173  tons  of  the  for- 
mer, valued  at  ;^  14, 5 46,  and  6  tons  of  the  latter,  standing  for  j£^.  An 
area  of  about  12,000  acres  was  leased  for  tin-working,  chiefly  in  the  Gipps- 
land  and  Beechworth  districts.  At  Mount  Wills  the  Government  is  extend- 
ing every  aid  to  develop  the  surrounding  tin-bearing  country. 

TASMANIA. 

From  Tasmania  1,561  tons  of  tin,  valued  at  ^139,364,  were  exported 
during  the  first  half  year  of  189 1,  the  total  for  the  previous  year  having  been 
3,209  tons,  valued  at  ;£296,368,  when  the  tin-mining  companies  paid  taxes 
on  dividends  amounting  10  ;^87,i87. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

The  Greenbushes  tin  field  of  Western  Australia  has  progressed  steadily; 
but  very  few  areas  are  now  being  worked,  although  on  some  the  wash  has 
been  very  rich,  yielding  as  much  as  15  pounds  to  the  dish. 

TIN  SOURCES. 

The  chief  sources  whence  Great  Britain  draws  her  supplies  of  tin,  apart 
from  her  Cornwall  mines,  are  Australasia  and  the  Straits,  the  former  having 
contributed  to  the  value  of  ^^569,264  during  1890.  Tasmania  held  the 
premier  place  with  38.6,  New  South  Wales  31.5,  Queensland  27.2,  South 
Australia  i.i.  Western  Australia  i.i,  and  Victoria  0.6  per  cent  of  the  total, 
the  price  at  the  commentement  of  the  current  year  having  been  ;^9o  10s. 
per  ton  on  the  London  market.  It  has  been  down  to  ^^72  in  1884,  and, 
owing  to  the  operations  of  a  French  syndicate,  it  rose  to  its  highest  price, 
^168,  in  1887.  During  the  first  seven  months  of  1892  the  value  of  tin 
plates  and  sheets  sent  by  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  was  ;;^2, 255,000, 
as  against  ;^2,622,ooo  during  a  like  period  of  1890 ;  but  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  glutting  of  the  market  during  the  first  seven  months  of  1891, 
consequent  on  the  anxiety  to  hurry  all  that  could  be  got  into  the  United 
States  before  the  new  tariff  came  into  operation.  It  is  asserted  by  some 
that  the  United  States  only  manufacture  i  per  cent  of  their  consumption  of 
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tin  plates,  and  that,  in  spite  of  a  duty  of  2. 2  cents  per  pound,  the  demand 
for  Welsh  plate  is  firm.  Tin  ore  is  usually  sold  here  at  the  day's  quotation 
for  the  unit,  the  pro  forma  calculation  being:  Assay  72.5 XiS-^-*  the  price 
per  unit=^54  7^.  6d,,  the  price  to  be  paid  per  ton  of  ore. 

QUICKSILVER   IN  QUEENSLAND. 

In  Queensland  a  certain  amount  of  quicksilver  from  the  cinnabar  free- 
holds near  Kilkivan  was  put  on  the  market  at  the  commencement  of  1891 ; 
but  operations  have  been  suspended,  owing  to  the  low  prices  ruling  for  this 
metal. 

SILVER. 
QUEENSLAND. 

During  1891  the  silver  ore  raised  in  Queensland  only  appears  for  875 
tons,  valued  at  ;£2i,879,  against  1,913  tons  and  ^£56,639  in  1890.  TTiis 
falling  off  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  Herberton  district,  attributable  chiefly 
to  the  closing  of  the  smelting  works  at  Montalbion ;  but  shipments  of  ore 
are  still  going  on  to  England,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  cost  of  transit  In  the 
Ravenswood  district  the  costly  and  extensive  machinery  of  the  Ravenswood 
Silver  Mines  Company  is  at  a  standstill,  and  the  lodes  at  Kangaroo  Hills 
and  Argentine  are  awaiting  capital  for  their  development. 

VICTORIA. 

From  Victoria  13  tons  of  silver  ore,  valued  at  ^£130,  and  10  tons  of 
silver  and  lead,  worth  j£So,  represented  the  exported  product  of  1891, 
while  the  following  table  shows  the  movement  of  these  minerals  for  that 
year: 


SUver. 

SUver  and  lead. 

Ore. 

Quandty. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Vabe. 

Imports  ..•..»......••..... ...».«.••.......  •.•..•••.••• 

Exports 

Ounces. 

4,»S9 
x,03S 

£99X 
«4 

nns. 
37 

....™. 

TWw. 

•7 

ax 

£4^ 

4» 

Excess  or  Imports.. 

3,  "7 

677 

37 

880 

6 

91 

TASMANIA. 

In  Tasmania  the  area  leased  and  applied  for  up  to  the  30th  of  June,  189I1 
for  silver  ore  was  119,000  acres.  The  discoveries  of  silver  at  iZeehan  and 
Dundas  are  reported  as  being  of  vast  extent  and  richness.  The  develop- 
ment of  most  of  the  silver  deposits  must  necessarily  be  a  work  of  time,  as 
they  are  situated  in  a  wild,  trackless,  mountainous  country,  subject  to  a  very 
heavy  rainfisdlj  but  the  above-mentioned  fields  are  accessible  by  a  railway 
which  is  approaching  completion. 
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MEW  ZEALAND. 

As  regards  New  Zealand,  no  really  correct  statistics  relating  to  silver 
production  are  to  be  had,  on  account  of  so  many  shipments  being  made  in 
bullion.  Silver-mining,  however,  is  yearly  attracting  more  attention,  and 
numerous  plants  are  in  the  course  of  erection  for  the  treatment  of  argen- 
tiferous ores.  At  present  they  are  only  worked  at  Puhipuhi,  where  the 
greater  part  of  the  bullion  is  silver,  and  at  Karangahake,  where  the  ore  con- 
tains gold  and  silver  in  combination. 

COPPER. 

QUEENSLAND. 

In  Queensland  the  copper  industry  of  the  Cloncurry  district  is  reported 
as  being  at  a  complete  standstill,  owing  to  the  stagnant  condition  of  the 
inarket  and  the  want  of  cheap  transit  to  port 

VICTOEIA. 

The  condition  of  this  mineral  product  in  Victoria  is  indicated  by  the 
(act  that  the  quantity  of  that  ore  raised  in  1891  was  only  60  tons,  valued  at 

PRSaOUS  STONES. 
VICTOEIA. 

In  .Victoria  two  leases  were  in  force  on  the  31st  of  December  last,  cov- 
ering an  area  of  82  acres,  for  turquoise  workings ;  but  I  have  no  statistical 
information  as  to  results. 

QUEENSLAND. 

In  the  Clermont  mining  district  of  Queensland  some  prospectors  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  working  for  sapphires. 

COAL. 
VICTOEIA. 

In  Victoria  22,834  tons  of  coal  were  raised  in  1891,  valued  at  ;^i9,73i, 
and  6,322  tons  of  lignite,  valued  at  ^1,673,  affording  employment  to  260 
miners.  During  the  same  period  the  import  amounted  to  732,185  tons, 
valued  at  ;£728,923.  Bores  have  been  put  down  to  the  number  of  eighteen, 
in  one  instance  to  a  depth  of  2,854  feet,  at  a  cost  for  labor,  etc.,  of  ;^6,i79, 
exclusive  of  ;;^i,3oi  for  wear  and  tear  of  diamonds.  The  secretary  for 
mines  does  not  write  with  any  amount  of  confidence  as  to  the  prospect  of 
Victoria  meeting  her  own  coal  requirements,  but  states  that — 

This  can  only  be  estiiiiated  by  systematic  enterprise  in  the  expenditure  of  capital  having 
for  its  object  the  development  at  the  seams  discovered. 

Victorian  produced  coal  costs  19^.  per  ton,  against  14^.  sd.  for  imported 
Newcastle,  the  latter  doing  more  work.    Yet  during  the  period  from  Jan- 
No.  149 3. 
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uary  i  to  July  31  of  this  year  (1892)  the  railway  department  has  used  some 
12,000  tons  of  the  former,  which  amounts  to  a  government  subsidy  of  45.  id, 
per  ton  in  favor  of  the  local  industry.  How  far  this  system  of ''  bolstering" 
is  advisable  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  in  this  paper. 

TASMANIA. 

Steam  coal  of  excellent  quality  is  found  in  Tasmania,  where  it  is  now  an 
established  industry,  the  output  of  the  year  1890  having  been  50,519  tons, 
valued  at  ;^45,467.  A  great  deal  of  prospecting  by  boring,  etc.,  has  been 
carried  on.  During  the  first  half  of  1891  there  were  raised  2 1 ,870  tons,  valued 
at  ;^i9,68o.  Tasmania  contributes  to  the  total  of  coal  imports  into  Vic- 
toria, but  I  have  no  statistics  from  the  former  colony  to  show  to  what  extent 
this  trade  attained  in  1891.     Anthracite  is  also  found  in  the  island. 

WBSTBaN  AUSTRALIA. 

In  Western  Australia  some  recent  discoveries  of  coal  have  been  made  a 
short  distance  from  the  port  of  Bunbury.  The  seams  are  reported  as  being 
sufficiently  good  to  encourage  further  explorations.  The  coal  is  useles  for 
gas-making,  being  noncoking.     Four  samples  assayed  as  follows: 


Description. 


No.  X. 

No.  s. 

No.  3. 

Percent. 

Perceni. 

Percent. 

15.* 

10.87 

XI.  7 

3».46 

3«.47 

...83 

«.«3 

a.  23 

2.99 

45.<>3 

5a.87 

54.17 

5.08 

a.s6 

9.31 

Na.4- 


VoUtilo : 

Gases,  etc 

Sulphur 

Coke: 

Fixed  carbon 
Asli 


P$rctai. 
XI.  75 
37«» 
a7« 

46^7 
S.8 


No.  I  was  from  the  bed  of  the  River  Collie,  No.  2  from  a  depth  of  17 
feet.  No.  3  from  a  3-foot-thick  seam,  and  No.  4  from  a  shaft  5  miles  further 
east. 

It  is  clean  to  handle,  solid,  travels  well  without  forming  much  dust  and 
smalls,  and  is  very  suitable  for  furnaces  with  a  sharp  draft,  as  it  neither 
clinkers  nor  slags;  the  quantity  of  ash  is  small,  and  it  gives  off  little  smdie. 

QUKENSLAND. 

Due  to  the  strike  of  1890,  the  output  of  coal  in  Queensland  rose  to  338,- 
344  tons,  valued  at  ^157,072;  but  in  the  following  year  it  receded  to 
271,702  tons,  estimated  as  worth  ;j^i 28,907  at  the  pits,  equivalent  to  an 
increase  i^^.  per  ton.  The  smaller  production  is  due  to  slackness  in  the 
Ipswich  and  Wide  Bay  coal  fields  and  to  the  general  labor  troubles  which 
have  contributed  to  cramp  this  industry.  Some  fifty  men  are  employed  in 
other  districts,  apparently  in  prospecting  only,  as  no  returns  of  coal  actually 
raised  are  available,  although  discoveries  of  the  mineral  are  reported  as  b^ 
ing  of  excellent  quality  and  thickness.     The  total  number  of  men  employed 
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during  1891  was  about  1,000.  Only  four  accidents  occurred,  none  of  them 
fotal.  The  Queensland  government  employs  a  mineralogiad  lecturer,  who 
is  engaged  in  reporting  on  the  various  geological  conditions  of  different  dis- 
tricts— ^lecturing,  preparing  specimens^  etc 


NZW  ZEALAND. 


In  New  Zealand  193  coal  mines  were  worked  during  1890,  employing 
1,846  men.  The  quantity  and  value  of  coal  imported  and  exported  during 
that  period  were  as  follows : 


IMPORTS. 


Fium 


QuAndtj. 


Value. 


Unitod  Kingdom.. 
Vktora 


New  SoMii  Wales.. 
Qnecndand 


Time. 

4,6ax 

750 

wo,  4*1 

5. 147 


;C4.6e9 
555 

4,744 


TouL. 


>»939 


ioe,z66 


EXPORTS. 


To- 


Quantity. 


Value. 


United  Kingdom... »... 

Victoria 

Nor  Soath  Wales 

Qneemland. 

Sooth  AuatnUa »». 

Norfolk  Island.^ 

n?. 

United  States  (east  coast).. 

New  Caledonia 

Sooth  Sea  Island 


Tent. 

4a,984 

;^47.8a4 

63s 

SOS 

11,155 

10,700 

X5« 

99 

6,8x4 

3*  53a 

zs 

x6 

^554 

4,853 

3 

4 

"7 

87 

7,9«3 

7,3" 

Total... 


76,388 


74,9^ 


From  the  total  exports  should  be  deducted  New  Zealand  products,  com- 
posed of  imports  as  follows: 


From- 

Quantity. 

Value. 

New  Sooth  Wales 

Rji 

Sooth  Sea  Islands 



•- - 



Tim*. 
3,980 

184 

a,  670 

;^4,735 

»«4 

3,066 

Total...... 

6,774 

7,9*5 

.  This  would  leave  the  total  exports  at  69,614  tons,  valued  at  ^67,003. 
The  total  quantity  raised  in  the  colony  was  637,397  tons,  so  that,  apart 
from  the  export,  570,394  tons  went  into  local  consumption. 
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An  act  known  as  the  ''coal  mines  act  of  1886"  is  enforced  in  New  Zea- 
land, and  adequate  ventilation  and  its  other  conditions  meet  with  every  at- 
tention. But  eleven  accidents  took  place  in  1890,  of  which  eight  were  &tal, 
while  three  were  cases  of  temporary  injury  only. 

The  effect  produced  on  a  mine  with  a  blown-out  shot  is  a  question  which 
has  attracted  much  of  the  attention  of  the  New  Zealand  mining  authorities. 
None  of  the  three  royal  commissions  (English,  French,  and  German),  seems 
to  have  thoroughly  investigated  it  when  reporting  on  the  causes  of  explosions, 
etc.,  particularly  where  blasting  powder  has  been  used  and  the  mine  contains 
a  quantity  of  dry  coal  dust,  even  when  there  is  no  fire-damp.  The  results 
of  the  experiments  made  by  one  of  the  British  inspectors  in  West  Lancashire 
(England)  are  extracted  from  the  Colliery  Guardian  of  the  28th  of  Nofenh 
ber  last,  and  were  as  follows: 


Date. 

14  umber  of  escpen- 

Tempera- 
nueCif- 

Approxi- 

quantity 
of<lust 
used. 

Wev^tofezplorifa. 

.890. 
April  30. ..« 

May  91 

9 „ w 

IHgr€€t, 

67 

57 
70 
68 
60 
60 
70 
70 

CwU, 
39< 

Three-fouzths  of  a  pound  of  powder, 
z  pound  of  powder. 
Do. 

One4burth  ofa  pomd  ofrabosiK. 
z  pound  of  robuiite. 

Do. 
z  pound  of  powder. 

Do. 

June  ae 

3 — 

4 

X 

3 - 

Do. 

tyi  pounds  of  powder. 

Do. 

July  30 - 

z 

71 

I  pound  of  powder. 
t^  pounds  of  powder. 
z}i  pounds  of  powder. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

October  17 

3 

5 " 

9 ............•....*...•.•• 

65 
5« 

S8 
5« 
56 
S6 

October  sowm.... 

4 

5. - 

6 

. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

PidimiaaiT. 

54 

54 

........ ....u. 

4K 

Xy%  pOlilHH  oTpOWdW. 

Do. 

A 

Do. 

«,...„„,,. ..,..,.,... 

54 

Do. 

8  pounds  of  powder. 

7 - 

54 

zKpooads  of  powder. 

KBSULTS  OH  AFSIX.  JO. 

(1)  Dnst  not  ignited. 

(2)  A  Tiolent  explosion  in  shaft;  flame  rose  20  feet  in  air,  fixing  surfiioe  woodwoik,^ 
atroying  electric  cable,  and  rendering  farther  experiments  imponiUe. 
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mmmjn  on  mat  si. 

(1)  Fired  twenty  minutes  after  dost  was  pot  down,  flame  issning  from  shaft. 

(2)  Dnst  not  ignited. 

(3)  Fired  two  hoars  after  previons  experiment,  no  fresh  dust  being  put  down;  explosion 
considerable,  but  flame  did  not  reach  top. 

(4)  The  fiercest  explosion  of  all,  Tolume  of  flame  rising  30  feet  into  air. 

The  following  is  the  analysis  of  the  ventilation  of  the  shaft  daring  the  progress  of  these 

experiments: 

Percent. 

Oxygen 20.56 

Nitrogen.. 79.2 

Catbon  dioxide 0.15 

Snlphor  dioxide 0.09 

Total 100 

nwsovn  on  jumb  a6. 

(1-6)  No  ignition  resulted;  cause  not  clearly  ascertained;  perhaps  due  to  wet  in,  and 
Urge  dimensions  o(  shaft. 

RBULTS  ON  JULT  JO. 

(1)  No  ignition. 

(2)  Ignition  at  first  shot ;  flame  rose  30  feet  in  air,  lasting  three  or  four  seconds. 

(3)  Dust  not  ignited. 

(4)  Ignitioo,  followed  by  yiolence  in  the  pit 

(5)  Dust  ignited;  flame  rushed  40  feet  above  and  displaced  woodwork  at  top  of  j^. 

RBULTS  ON  OCTOBBIt  17. 

(l)  No  violence. 

(a)  Ignition  of  dust,  but  flame  did  not  reach  surface  on  first  shot,  nor  did  it  as  regards 
No.  3 ;  the  second  was  followed  by  rush  of  dnst  and,  ten  seconds  later,  by  explosion,  flame 
ptojecting  20  feet 

(4  and  5)  No  ignition. 

(6)  Unosnal  violence,  but  no  flame. 

aasuLTs  ON  octdbxb  aob 
(i)  No  unusual  violence. 
(2  and  3)  The  same. 

(4)  Ignidon,  but  no  flame. 

(5)  Considerable  violence;  no  flame. 

(6)  No  ignition. 

(7)  The  most  vfolent  of  aD  the  explosions;  flame  issued  for  fire  or  she  seconds  with 
deose  smoke;  woodwork  for  37  feet  abcmt  pit  mouth  destroyed. 

The  forgoing  experiments  may  be  accepted  as  reasonably  good  proof 
that  blasting  with  gunpowder  in  dry  and  dusty  mines  is  highly  dangerous. 
Still,  the  French  commission  was  entirely  opposed  to  this  view,  the  British 
left  it  in  doubt,  and  the  German  was  disposed  to  accept  it. 

Under  the  mining  act  of  1886  examinations  for  mine  managers  are  held 
every  six  months  in  New  Zealand,  in  addition  to  passing  whidi  the  candi- 
date must  furnish  a  certificate  of  having  served  at  least  three  years  in  under- 
ground workings,  five  years  being  required  by  the  board  for  a  mine  manager's 
certificate;  thus  both  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  and  experience  are 
insisted  on* 
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The  total  value  of  works  in  progress  and  constructed  by  the  mines  de- 
partment in  the  interest  and  for  the  developmeat  of  the  mining  industry  of 
iSpo-'pi  was: 


Deacripdoo. 


Total  cott  of 
cofutnKtion 
or  amonnt  an- 
tborized  to  be 
expcoded. 


by  way  of 

subsidy  or 

otberviseby 

mines  depart- 


ef 

tabiiitrbr 
mines  depart- 
flMst  oa  wks 


Roads  on  gold  6elds » 

Roads  and  tracks  undertaken  by  county  councQs,  subsidised 

by  mines  department 

Work  undertaken  by  prospecting  associations  and  companies, 

subsidised  by  mines  department » , 

Water  races.... ••..m**«m**..*u**«..*.«* • ••• •«.... 

Wharves «..».....« ...,«. 

Schools  of  mines 

Traeks  to  open  up  mineral  lands.. „ » 


8,8ii  Z4    4 
8,703    5    o 


zo,8r5  14    8 
•»«5«    5    5 


5,54a  19    8 
3,847  xo    o 


6,834  4  6 

39  9  9 

3.898  4  o 

78  4  7 


I'd. 
5.««   5   o 

5,«7  *  4 
663  o  o 


4*919  S 


Total... 


ao,905    9    o 


33,319    a  XI 


XX, 3x1  X*   9 


New  Zealand  offers  many  advantages  for  mining  in  the  possession  of 
large  rivers,  creeks,  and  streams  which  can  be  utilized.  Workings  on  a  large 
scale  have  proved  that,  with  water  obtainable  at  any  reasonable  distance 
from  a  mine  or  from  the  machinery  location,  electro-motive  power  can  be 
transmitted,  which,  so  generated,  is  cheaper  than  steam  power. 

A  new  coal-mines  act  proposes  to  make  it  compulsory  on  owners  and 
lessees  of  coal  mines  to  supply  the  government  and  other  railways  and  also 
steam  vessels  with  coal  for  their  traveling  requirements  on  reasonable  terms. 
Eight  hours  are  to  constitute  a  day's  work ;  a  contribution  on  the  output  is  to 
be  made  obligatory  on  the  owners,  so  as  to  give  relief  to  workmoi  or  their 
families  in  cases  of  accident ;  and  those  who  are  engaged  on  seven  consecu- 
tive week  days  on  steam,  etc.,  machinery  are  to  have  twelve  half  or  sii 
whole  holidays  annually. 

KEROSENE  SHALE   IN   NEW  ZEALAND. 

In  New  Zealand  boring  for  oil  was  carried  on  as  far  back  as  twenty  years, 
when,  it  is  stated,  about  50  gallons  per  week  were  got  for  a  short  period. 
Recently  an  English  company  has  commenced  operations  at  New  Plymouth, 
but  their  labors  are  not  yet  sufificiently  advanced  to  expect  results.  The 
presence  of  oil  is  undoubted,  it  being  found  cm  the  ocean  beach  at  low 
water.  The  great  difficulty  apparently  consists  in  preventing  its  loss  by 
permeating  the  loose,  unformed  ground  and  spreading  all  through  the  sur- 
rounding country ;  and  the  question  whether  petroleum  can  be  obtained  in 
New  Zealand  in  sufficient  quantities  to  pay  for  working  is  still  unsolved. 

KAURI   GUM. 

The  kauri  gum  of  New  Zealand,  although  strictly  speaking  not  a  min- 
eral, partakes  to  such  an  extent  of  that  nature  that  where  the  vegetable  por- 
tion of  the  substance  ends  is  almost  impossible  to  determine.    Like  coal» 
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fossilization  has  placed  it  among  the  products  of  the  mineral  kingdom. 
The  importance  of  this  industry,  which  demands  no  capital  on  the  part  of 
the  collector,  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  1 4,957  toBa,  valued  at 
£l^^f^53»  were  exported  in  the  years  1890  and  1891, 

ALEXANDER  CAMERON, 
United  States  Consulate,  VUe-ConsuL 

Sydney y  September  16^  i8ga. 


MANUFACTURE  OF   BRONZE   POWDER. 

REPORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  DUNLAP,  OF  FORTH, 

The  principal  part  of  bronze  powder  sent  to  the  United  States  from  Gier* 
many  is  manufactured  in  and  near  the  cities  of  Fiirth  and  Nuremberg,  Ba- 
varia, perhaps  a  hundred  establishments  being  engaged,  the  factories  being 
generally  located  on  some  small  stream,  where  water  furnishes  cheap  power 
for  driving  the  hammers  and  stamps.  The  exports  of  bronze  powder  and 
metal  leaf  to  the  United  States  from  the  two  places  named  for  the  year 
ended  September  30,  189a,  were  as  follows : 

Ffirth , fe99»i77.94 

Nncembcig. 303,849.64 

TotaL.- 7o3»o27.58 

Of  this  total,  perhaps  ^50,000  in  value  may  have  been  of  metal  leaf  of 
various  kinds,  the  export  of  which  formerly  was  much  greater,  but  now 
it  is  nearly  suspended  on  account  of  the  high  duty. 

Bronze  powder  is  composed  of  copper,  tin,  zinc,  and  antimony  melted 
in  proper  proportions  and  cast  first  into  rods  of  half  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  about  3  feet  long.  These  rods  are  then  rolled  until  about  2  inches 
wide,  and  then  cut  into  suitable  lengths  for  handling.  These  pieces  then 
go  to  hammers,  where  they  are  beaten  into  a  very  small  fraction  of  their 
former  thickness,  and  are  then  taken  to  the  sulphuric-acid  bath,  where  each 
sheet  is  washed  to  remove  all  impurities,  rust,  and  dirt.  After  being  thor* 
oughly  dried  the  sheets  are  again  hammered  by  steam  hammers  until  no 
further  reduction  is  possible,  there  being  a  limit  to  which  machinery  can  be 
used.  Up  to  this  stage  the  treatment  the  metal  receives,  whether  intended 
for  metal  leaf  or  powder,  is  identical,  but  now  the  process  changes.  If  de- 
signed for  metal  leaf,  the  further  beating  must  be  done  by  hand ;  but  if  for 
bronze  powder,  the  sheets  go  to  shears,  where  they  are  cut  up  into  small 
particles,  and  now  become  known  as  clippings.  These  are  now  ready  for 
the  stamp  mills,  which  are  run  in  batteries,  enabling  one  man  to  run  or  at- 
tend fifty  or  more.  When  suffici^itly  pulverized,  the  powder  is  sifted  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  the  heavier  and  better  qualities  going  to  one  receptacle 
and  the  inferior  grades  to  another.  The  cheaper  qualities  are  mixed  with 
quartz  powder  to  enable  them  to  be  sold  cheaply. 

The  expense  of  manufacturing  bronze  powder  rests  largely  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  clippings,  a  great  deal  of  hand  work  being  required.    Of 
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late,  parties  in  the  United  States  have  begun  the  manufacture  of  bronze  pow- 
der and  have  purchased  the  raw  material  in  Bavaria,  which  has  excited  feus 
that  ultimately  the  manufacture  will  be  successfully  installed  there  and  the 
business  here  broken  up.  In  order  to  prevent  such  a  disaster  to  themselves, 
the  manuOacturers  of  bronze  powder  have  entered  into  an  arrangement 
whereby  all  agree  not  to  sell  any  clippings  to  be  exported  to  the  United 
States,  except  through  a  committee  which  places  the  orders  and  at  an  agreed 
price — 1.25  marks  per  pound,  or  about  30  cents — a  price  which  they  hope 
and  expect  will  virtually  stop  the  demand. 

Bronze  powder  is  sold  at  prices  varying  from  24  cents  per  pound  for  the 
very  cheapest  to  75  cents  for  the  best  quality,  the  duty  being  12  cents  per 
pound,  irrespective  of  quality  or  value.  The  greater  part  of  the  bronze 
powder  shipped  from  Fiirth  is  invoiced  at  less  than  50  cents  per  pound ;  in 
fact,  the  average  is  not  over  40  cents ;  so  it  may  be  seen  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  clippings  have  a  pretty  sure  thing  on  preventing  the  manu&ctore  of 
bronze  powder  in  the  United  States  so  long  as  they  can  control  the  quantity 
and  price  of  the  raw  material  and  keep  the  trade  in  the  article  which  they 
now  hold.    There  is  no  duty  on  clippings. 

H.  J.  DUNLAP, 

Commercial  Agent. 

United  States  Commercial  Agency, 

J*urth,  October  JO,  i8g2. 


AMERICAN   COTTONS   FOR  GERMANY. 

REPORT  BY  CONSULAR  CLERK  MURPHY,  OF  BERLIN. 

Having  frequently  observed  that  the  prices  of  cotton  wares  are  higher  in 
Germany  than  they  are  in  the  United  States,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that,  if 
the  German  customs  duty  is  not  an  insurmountable  obstacle,  it  might  be 
possible  for  American  manufacturers  of  cheap,  light-weight  cotton  goods  to 
compete  in  this  market  -  As  the  German  customs  duty  is  based  upon  the 
weight,  the  possibility  of  competing  is  naturally  greater  with  light-weight 
goods. 

After  making  due  inquiry,  I  find  that  in  the  city  of  Hanover,  in  most 
shops,  the  lowest-priced  calico  kept  in  stock  is  retailed  at  40  pfennigs  (9^ 
cents)  per  meter,  this  being  equivalent  to  about  8^  cents  per  yard.  The 
regular  calico  width  is  80  centimeters,  or  about  31  inches. 

In  some  shops,  I  am  told,  calico  can  be  had  as  low  as  35  pfennigs  (83^ 
cents)  per  meter,  this  being  equivalent  to  about  7^  cents  per  yard.  Rem- 
nants and  entire  pieces  from  old  stock  are  sold  at  reduced  prices,  but  not 
lower  than  25  pfennigs  per  meter  (about  5^  cents  per  yard). 

GEORGE  H.  MURPHY, 

Consular  Clerk 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Berlin,  October  24,  i8q2. 
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GAMBIER. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  WILDMAN,  OP  SINGAPORE, 

There  are  perhaps  few  substances  more  widely,  if  indirectly,  used  and  at 
the  same  time  less  known  to  those  outside  the  immediate  industry  concerned 
than  gambier.  The  very  name  is  unfamiliar  to  the  general  public,  while 
any  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  mode  of  preparation  of  gambier  is  uncom- 
mon. 

Gambier  is  very  extensively  employed  in  the  dyeing  and  tanning  indus- 
tries, and  a  large  number  of  materials  and  articles  of  daily  use  have  in  the 
course  of  their  manufacture  been  treated  with  the  substance  under  considera- 
tion. Gambier  is,  moreover,  a  valuable  medicine,  and  the  more  carefully 
prepared  qualities  are  largely  used  in  cases  of  diarrhea,  dysentery,  relaxed 
throat,  etc. 

Similar  in  chemical  composition  to  ordinary  catechu,  gambier  is  obtained 
by  boiling  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  the  Uncaria  gambir  plant,  a  native  of  the 
East,  and  found  either  wild  or  cultivated  in  the  Straits  Settlements  and 
Johore,  as  well  as  in  Java  and  Sumatra.  Uncaria  gambir  belongs  to  the  nat- 
ural order  Rubiacecty  in  which  are  also  embraced  the  cinchonas  or  quinine- 
yielding  plants,  as  well  as  coffee.  The  flowers  are  small  and  crowded  together, 
and  the  plant  itself  is  a  strong,  shrubby  climber.  Gambier  appears  to  have 
been  used  in  India  for  dyeing  purposes  from  a  very  remote  period,  but  its 
introduction  into  Europe  commenced  with  the  present  century. 

The  manufacture  of  gambier  is  still  conducted  on  very  primitive  lines 
and  with  the  crudest  appliances.  A  plantation  is  generally  cropped  some 
eighteen  months  after  being  planted ;  and  cropping  may  be  repeated  as  oflen 
as  four  times  a  year,  the  operation  being  ofttimes  conducted  with  no  sparing 
hand.  The  remaining  process  is  exceedingly  simple.  The  leaves,  twigs, 
etc,  are  boiled  in  a  rough  caldron  until  the  water  in  which  they  are  steeped 
becomes  sirup.  The  extract  is  then  drawn  off,  cooled,  and  stirred  until 
crystallization  commences.  The  gambier  is  then  cut  by  hand  into  cubes, 
dried  either  by  simple  exposure  to  the  air  or  by  smoke,  and  packed  in  mats 
for  exportation. 

The  life  of  a  gambier  plantation  averages  only  some  ten  years,  and  in 
fifteen  years  at  latest  it  is  abandoned.  The  capital  required  is  very  small, 
and  the  returns  are  rapid ;  hence  the  favor  with  which  the  industry  is  regarded 
by  the  Chinese. 

Gambier  has  a  pale  brown  or  yellow  color,  with  an  even,  earthy  fracture, 
the  cubes  of  conunerce  being  about  an  inch  square.  There  is  much  variation 
in  the  quality  of  the  gambier  offered  for  sale,  and  the  art  of  adulteration  has 
penetrated  this  branch  of  industry. 

At  one  time  there  are  stated  to  have  been  eight  hundred  plantations  in 
Singapore  alone,  and  the  amount  of  gambier  imported  into  Great  Britain 
from  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Johore  is  no  less  than  20,000  tons  per  an- 
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num.  Gambier  is  undoubtedly  a  valuable  commercial  product,  and  im- 
proved  appliances  and  management  of  the  plantations  can  hardly  fail  to 
largely  develop  it  at  no  distant  period. 

While  to-day  gambier  is  probably  most  extensively  used  for  backing  silk, 
it  is  rapidly  coming  into  use  for  tanning  purposes.  As  it  can  be  raised  so 
cheaply  in  this  part  of  the  world  and  grows  so  luxuriantly,  I  think  that  in 
time  it  will  take  the  place  of  hemlock  bark,  which  is  so  rapidly  disappearing 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  while  it  is  on  exhibition  at  Chi- 
cago  by  the  Sultan  of  Johore  our  manufacturers  will  give  it  a  thorough  trial 

In  1891,  540,000  piculs(i  picul=i33^  pounds)  of  gambier,  not  includ- 
ing cube,  were  purchased  locally  in  Singapore.  The  greatest  import  was 
from  Johore,  which  sent  to  Singapore  392,161  piculs,  against  424,226  pi- 
culs  in  1890.     The  following  is  the  export  for  the  years  1 88  7-' 91 : 


1887 732,963 

1888 672,183 

1889 7M,93» 

1890 769.7<H 

1891 697,785 

The  amount  of  gambier  shipped  through  this  consulate  to  the  United 
States  for  the  year  1891  was  11 3,730  piculs  (about  one-sixth  of  the  entire 
export),  valued  at  1758,610  (Mexican);  and  for  the  single  quarter  ended 
March  31,  1892,  it  was  46,531  piculs,  valued  at  1292,000  (Mexican). 

The  market  price  of  gambier  here  is  about  $6  per  picul,  while  cube  Not. 
I  and  2  vary  from  $S  to  ^9.25. 

All,  or  nearly  all,  the  gambier  shipped  from  this  port  to  the  United 
States  is  sent  in  American  bottoms  and  supines  a  sure  return  cargo  for  ont- 
ward  oil  ships. 

I  confidently  expect  to  see  gambier  become  one  of  the  best-known  arti- 
cles in  our  markets.  The  denudation  of  our  oak  and  hemlock  forests  pmnts 
to  this  state  of  afiOura. 

ROUNSEVELLE  WILDMAN, 

Consul 

United  States  Consulate, 

Singapore y  September  25,  i8g2. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  OF  GERMAN   MUNICIPALITIES. 

REPORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  WASHBURN,  OF  MAGDEBURG. 
INTRODUCTORY   EXPLANATIONS. 

The  statistics  here  appended  are  official.  In  some  few  instaaceB  the 
figures  given  are  only  approximate,  because  of  the  imposability  of  sepantiag 
other  details  closely  allied  to  those  considered. 

To  facilitate  comparisons,  a  table  showing  the  population  of  fcurty-flevea 
cities  ]«  first  given.    In  many  cases  the  data  desired  were  not  fitmishod* 
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Table  showing  the  popuioHon  of  German  cities  in  i8go. 
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Otw.. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Increase, 
x885-'90. 

P*r  cent. 

Berlin « 

759. 6a3 

819,171 

x, 578, 794 

3.64 

RflmhnrE .  r  r-  r 

s8x,i55 

a88,ios 

569,960 

3.76 

Ldpsic „ 

X7S,7a« 

179.148 

354,899 

3.11 

Munich 

»69.875 
«53.<59« 
»39.»38 

179, »49 
181,488 

142,593 

349,034 
335. «86 
981,761 

4*39 

Rrt«l«n 

8.34 

ColflgDe^ «,......« « 

3.91 

I>r»den.„ 

n9.435 

X44,o87 

976, saa 

a.  3 

Magdebmx ^ 

xo3,oa7 

99,ao8 

•OB, 835 

4.73 

Fnnkfort-oD-the-Main.^ » 

85, 4*7 

94,593 

180,  oao 

3.03 

Hanover.....^. ».„.......^ 

8o,5«l 

83.07a 

x63,593 

3.38 

KSnigabog „ ^„ 

74*939 

86,589 

161, 5a8 

X.33 

7a,xo6 

79,576 

144,68a 

4.54 

AhOML. 

71,166 
70,005 

79,083 
79,5x8 

>43.949 
149,593 

3.51 

4.98 

Snrttgart.. 

66,509 

73.308 

«39,8i7 

a.  07 

Caiemnitx 

67.895 

7x,o6o 

138.955 

4.51 

Elberftld....^ ^ „.. 

60,695 

65,9ta 

195,907 

•.83 

Bremen.   ,   ,,.        .    .....•..••        ,     ,    „             . 

,,,,, 

..•*•..* 

195,5x1 
"3.545 

1.17 
1.96 

StrasbuxK « 

64,403 

59.»49 

Dantxic ^ 

57,8ai 

63,638 

X90,459 

0.96 

Barmen „ ^ 

56,345 

59,903 

116,348 

9.4 

St«ttft» 

56,3*4 

59,9x5 

116,339 

3.09 

Cicfeld 

50.043 
49,79« 

55,398 
53,699 

105, 37X 
103.491 

3.09 

AlxUChapeUe „ 

X.56 

Halle ^ 

50,644 

50,767 

101,391 

4.94 

Brunswick. 

49,598 

5X,449 

101,047 

3.96 

Dortmnnd 

45,9" 

43.670 

89.599 

3.66 

Mannheim 

40,053 

38. 99* 

79,044 

5.07 

Fwm 

40,583 

38,140 

78,795 

3.8 

MOIhanien .„ 

, 

76,968 
76,873 

1.97 
11.57 

Charlottenbui:S „ 

36.596 

40,977 

Avsff^Fv -. 

36,534 

39,xi3 

75,637 

3,7a 

Carlanihe , 

36.483 
35.563 

37,013 
36,901 

73,496 
79,464 

3.69 

Ca«el _ ^ _ - 

9.45 

Erfurt _ 

36,011 

36,360 

79,371 

4.98 

Mayenoe        » ^ ^„ 

37,584 

34,697 

7a,a8i 

1.7a 

Poaen «.« «..« 

33,399 

36,93a 

69,631 

0.38 

Kid ^ ^„ „ «.. 

36,600 

39,594 

69,914 

5.79 
3.08 

•8,983 

35,7«o 

64.693 

LQbeck „ 

30,908 

39,68a 

63,590 

3.74 

GSxiiti 

fl9,"5 

33,019 

6a, 137 

8.18 

Warxbarg.«^...««....« «..„ „ 

3o.aaa 

30,6aa 

60,844 

a.  01 

M^f ,. 

35.433 
30, Sao 
a7,4a6 

94,761 
38,480 

60,194 
59,300 
56,399 

9.14 
4-41 

5.59 

Duisbuis « « 

98,973 

Frankrorioo-the-Oder „ 

a8,X43 

•7.583 

55,796 

0.6 

Pbttdam ^ „ 

97,893 

a6,a68 

54,161 

«.95 

STREETS  AND   PARKS. 

The  paving  of  the  streets,  their  cleaning  and  sprinkling,  and  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  public  parks  are  here  reviewed. 

Various  systems  of  cleaning  are  extant,  that  prevalent  in  Berlin  being 
the  most  perfect.  The  condition  of  the  streets  can  not  be  gauged  by  the 
frequency  of  their  cleaning.     The  quality  of  the  pavement,  the  amount  of 
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traffic,  and  the  method  of  cleaning  are  important  fieurtors.  In  nine  cities  the 
cost  is  borne  almost  entirely  by  the  municipal  authorities ;  they  are  Berlin, 
Hamburg,  Dresden,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Hanover,  Bremen,  Mannheim, 
Charlottenburg,  and  Potsdam.  In  eleven  cities  the  cost  is  shared  by  the 
city  and  by  the  property-owners.  Among  these  are  the  large  cities  of 
Leipsic,  Cologne,  Magdeburg,  Nuremberg,  and  Stuttgart.  In  the  remaining 
cities  the  individual  property-owners  are  required  to  bear  the  entire  expenses. 
The  cost  of  sprinkling  is  now  universally  borne  by  the  cities.  Up  to 
1 89 1,  however,  in  Hamburg  only  those  streets  were  sprinkled  which  were 
paid  for  by  interested  parties. 

Tabie  skdwmg  manner  in  which  the  streets  are  paved. 


Qtiat. 


Area  of 


Pftvcdwitb— 


StoDft,       Asphalt.      Wood. 


O^a. 


Beriin «. 

Munich 

BresIan.M ., 

Leipsic ^ 

Cologne.. 

Magdebnrg.. 

Fkankibrt-on-the-Main . . 

KSnigsberg. 

DilsseldorC. 

Altona.......; 

NurembeiY 

Stuttgart 

Chemnitz.  ...M.......M 

Bremen .» 

Barmen „ 

Crdeld 

Alx  la  CbapeUe 

HaUe..„ 

Brunswick 


Artt* 

18,317 
ff,ox7 
13,856 


«4,7<S6 


Carlstuhe.... 

Cassel 

Erfurt... ....... 

Poaen........... 

KleL 

Wiesbaden.. 

Mets 

Duisburg.... 
Potsdam , 


8,141 
13,160 

5>493 
15,061 
7,716 
8,505 
7»«39 
3.X68 

4,59> 
S,«6o 
4»«SO 
IS, 938 
3»734 
5.708 
6,743 
3,4x0 
4,488 
3»093 
5,348 
4,191 
8,650 
4,85* 


Artt* 
4X,«47 
3»«76 
9»77» 
9,119 
7.545 
xx,«9S 
6,013 

7,853 
a.  134 
3.X48 
5,004 
3,86a 
1, 

7,167 
1,813 
•,488 
3.«So 

3,ior 
•,489 
1,505 
4,094 
«,463 
3.876 
•,538 
1,815 
3.609 
600 
•,770 


Artt,^ 

6.560 

54 

479 
16 
«,758 
64 
39 
6 

3 


Art9* 

669 

55 

S6 


Am^ 
4.WH 
M,93« 
i,x8l 

4.858 


•39 


9 
308 


•90 


*z  are«Bao847i  acn. 
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Tabie  skewing  ike  average  and  total  cost  of  paving  during  i88g. 


ioS 


Number 

of 
•trMM. 

Area 
paved  with 

Coeiof- 

Average  cost  of  1  square 
meter. 

Chicft. 

newoub* 
terial. 

Psivinc 
material. 

Border 
trimming. 

Other 
material. 

Paving 
mate> 
riaL 

Border 
trim- 
ming. 

Other 
mate- 
rial. 

MnnScli ~. 

X3 

90 

90 

9 
^9 
9 

90 

6 

5 

6 

4 

X9 
XX 

8 
•3 

»9 
•7 
7 
9 
6 

9 
3 
X4 
«9 

34 

19 

4 
5 
6 

Sg.  met* 
6o,37x 
36,5«> 
a4.o57 
13.585 
44,303 
99,050 
7«.34« 

7,084 
xx,ooo 
w,335 

«,7SO 
X9,xx7 

7,985 
xx,985 
•7.087 

9,4ox 
35,300 
«6.339 

Marks, 
9«3,o79 
475. 85X 
198,556 
X98,4Xo 

357.553 
906,950 
5x0,786 

Marks. 

31,891 
•4,55« 
•3,831 
99.635 
7,«So 

Marks. 

16,589 
59,507 
4«,4»6 
»7.304 

Marks, 
X5.30 
13. 00 
5.30 
14.60 
8.10 
9.40 
7.90 

Marks. 

AUrks. 

Bmhn 

0.90 
1.00 
1.80 

9.90 
.30 
•30 

0.50 

•.50 

3.X0 

60 

Magdeborc.... 

F^aaUbct-oo-the-Mam 

Hanover.. ...^...t.... 

K5nig»berg... 

DQsMldorf: ...^ 

•30 

Altaiut.^.» .. .... 

86.000 

Stuttcart„....^....^.....»^. 
rimnnHT 

919,653 

3,889 

186 

17.94 

.39 

.oa 

Bremen — 

Dantdc.^.. ^. . 

190,660 
61,000 

109,336 

183,067 
93,400 

969,540 
10,965 
7o,7«9 

«7,655 
8.725 

5,035 
««,53a 

33,«5i 

3,775 

5.300 

545 

19,650 
91,513 

6.30 
7.60 
9.00 
6.76 
10.00 
7.64 
.60 

14.90 

7.67 

6.60 

.40 

.90 
I.  10 

X.80 
.50 

CrdekL^...     « 

Aix  la  Chapelle 

Halle 

Rnmtwick.... 

.34 

.50 
.o^ 

.70 

.X5 
x.oo 
3.70 

.36 
X.30 

Eftfen. 

CnarwCteBiOOiy  •.•mmm*....mm 

Aogibing 

Carbrahe. 

Mayenoc 

Camel 

6,775 
39,X36 
3«,449 
xo,i5o 

.",«55 
xo,974 

96,250 
300,148 
906,803 
4.»90 
X4X.X39 
X54,9«> 

49,55a 

5,795 
30,555 
38,090 
■7,M7 
M.X83 

7,660 

34,063 
89,«83 
65,660 
54,xa8 

T87 
9.84 
6.50 

EHmt 

KW  « 

7.30 
4.80 

.70 
.80 

GSrIICt 

Pocatfem. 

9.«33 

83.9»6 

•.998 

-,894 

8.70 

.30 

9.30 

*s  aqoaie  m«car«  X.X968  aqnare  jaxda. 
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Thbh  showing  strett-^ietmimg  mnd  ih  ecsL 


Area  of 

streets. 

CItks. 

Six 
times. 

Three 
to  five 
limes. 

Twice. 

Once. 

Less  than 
once. 

CostoC 

Beriin 

Sq.mtt. 

r 8, 046, 971 

I  7,4«9,9«o 

4,*34,839 

f     819,949 

(     160,000 

109,000 

991,590 

117,098 

698,333 
950,970 

599,o5« 

736,600 

460,000 

55»,754 

f     53«,ooo 

(     109,200 

f     390,000 

(     zoo,ooo 

r    850,530 

t    30,000 

1,167,979 

36,000 
(  405.500 
(     60,000 

45,000 

«56,357 

337,5*5 

f    373, 39X 

t      90,000 

t,935,x8o 

f     5*7,000 
\     3«6,7oo 

Sq.mei. 

Sq.mrt. 

Sq.mH. 

Sf.  met. 

Sq.wui. 

MUrkt. 

i.««.4fc 

Hambuis 

65,«47 

940,9x4 

1,083,0x7 

9,846,454 

400,930 
87.374 

Ldpric 

47,«78 

109,000 

99x;59o 

197,098 

634,840 

78,690 

33.199 

460,000 

xxo,xoo 

3ao,ooo 

1X9,799 



Mnnich 

30,M0 

981,0^7 

50.009 

265,608 

113.10$ 

«67,743 
1^,396 

Breslau ^ 

Cologne.......^.. 

63.493 
97.579 
3*9, 8ot 

499,100 

- 



Dresden 

Magdeburg 

74,001 

9IZ,05Z 

552,754 

95,000 

" — 

F^nkfort-on-the-Main 

DQssddorf. 

Altona. ^ 

53.  MS 
15,000 

89.000 

Nurembeig  .....^..^...».... 
Stuttgart, ^„ 

1x9,970 

730,560 

57,33» 

Cheinnlt«r,,rrt-»i— —    — — . 

30,549 

746,63* 

389,091 

150,000 
87.0J6 
13.00. 
7,000 

Dantzic ......,.»^-t — 

Barmen 

Crefcld « « 

36,000 

60,000 

35,«8o 

900,680 

zz,86o 

AixlaChapeUe. „ 

HaUe ^ 

Mannheim. 

Sasen 

Augsburg 

50,000 

59,047 
373,39* 
90,000 

40,000 
a>9,430 

X.9 

91,000 

i7.«S« 

1»,000 

4,o» 

73.»o 
97,100 

XX4,990 

34, 7» 
35.6« 
6.7« 

Erfurt ^ ^ 

f     341,043 
t      51,985 

916,000 

3".936 

890,000 

781,400 

f     463, aoo 

t     167,900 

/     198,960 

\     i»o,8i4 

795.089 

49,Zfl9 

a84,76o 

97,X76 

51,985 

Powm. 

Kiel «« 





a4,o«T 
13.71* 

Wiesbaden.  

65,800 

Labeck       

^98,^ 
7«5,o89 





S3.>87 

GSriits 

463, aoo 

18,033 

16,000 

Metr. 

Frankfort-on-the-Oder 



13,967 
56,000 
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Otkt* 


Area 
qftrinkled. 


Nomberof 
daUy. 


Number  of 
sprinkling 


Quantity 

of  water 

used. 


Cost. 


Haabing.. 


Mmuch... 
Bresko... 
Cologne.. 


Dresden »~ 

Magdeburg.. «. 

Fmnkfort-on-tke-Main.., 


K5aig*berg.. 
DItoeldorf... 


fCnranbeig.«..»». 

Stnttgart «.«.. 

Ohettnitz......... 


Dantsic 


OaMd. 

Afae  Ift  Chapelle... 
Halle „ 


Mannhrlm  . 


Clwflottenbaig.. 

A^ibuig ^ 

Carlanibe ^. 


Kiel 

WiMbaden.. 

UOieok 

GSrHtz. 

McCz.....^.. 
Duiabaig.. 


Frankibrt-OQ-the-Oder. . 


Sg,  m«ttrs, 

8,046,«7X 

69, too 

x,6oo,49S 

3*2,000 

786,770 

350,870 
4>S,47a 


404»3«4 
994,000 
544, «» 
800,500 
778,181 


500,000 

z8,ooo 

»«,435 

750,000 

"9»430 
190,000 
105,900 


501,000 
51,985 


383,990 
090,000 


«53,^7 
500,000 


•  t04 

X  t09 

s 

a 

ato8 

9  t04 

a 


ISO 
79 


XOt0  93 

«5 

50 
zx 


I  to  9 

a  to  4 


X  toa 
X  t03 

Z  t09 


4tD5 


X  to3 


Z  t09 

a 
a 


Cm.mHtrt. 
736,3^ 

9X4,000 

X75,45a 
•640 

160,380 
7X,7tt9 

«79»a9« 
45.594 

«3i.644 
98,460 
33.<«o 
46,750 
a3,S8i 

99,X50 


63,0 


99,X65 

•970 

9,648 

fl5,3«> 

75,000 

t40o 

7.M5 


a5,990 
3,575 
18,000 
xx.5t9 


40,350 
",035 


•aoo 

•350 

90,000 
46,000 


Mark*. 
•«5,5«a 

60,000 
73,895 

9X,000 
45,778 

90,994 
84,064 

t40,6a5 
7,oa6 
3,500 
xo,5oo 
6,486 
XX, 490 
t9,645 
«6,430 


6,X93 

•93 
9,86t 

9,939 
93,000 

19,300 


7,009 

t9,i49 
3,64a 
t3,997 
19,987 
ta,4X3 
tx,t98 
fa,  500 
t3,389 
t300 
9,975 


•Daily. 


fDoes  not  include  cost  of  water. 


^Weekly. 
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TabU  showing  the  number  of  city  parhs  and  the  cast  of  mamtenance. 


Cities. 


Number. 


Area. 


OOK 


Berlin..... 

Hamburg 

Ldpsic...^.. 

Munich 

Breslan....M» 

O>logne ....... 

Dresden...^.. 


Msigdeburg. 

Fnmkfoi  t-oo-the-Main. . 

Hanover. 

KSnigsberg........^...... . 

Altona... » 

NuremboY •» 

Stungart.. 

Chei 


BarmffP....,,.... 

Crefcld 

AixUCbapeUe 

HaUe 

Mffflpb*^"* *. 

EMen 

Chariottenburg. 

Angtburg» 

Carisnihe.. 

Caaael « , 

Erfurt ..« 

Posen .^ 

Kiel .„ 

Wiesbaden.. 

Labeck- 

GSrUix , 

Mett 

Fiankfort-on-the-Oder., 
Potsdam 


ruetam» 
3>9-S 
95.  <H 
«93-S3 
109.3 
89.87 
•6 
at.8 
••5 
•S 

15.06 
x8 
3-o« 
30 
5- 41 
as.x 
i8x 

ao8.5x 
7S 

«3 

«4.« 
76.6 

a.  6a 
«5-3 

6.64 
Z6.06 
90.56 
zo 

6.99 
aa.95 
98 
8z.8 
S« 

3.«7 


3nsn 


5S.<9S 
43.S» 

97,«5 
4«»570 
44>5n 
4Si«» 
46.645 
tt,za6 

10,000 

6,joo 
3S,SW 
»,30o 
99,000 

15,000 
15.000 
S«»» 
09,00 

9»37» 
«.?• 

10,000 

«$.«» 

19,9)0 

4.346 

37.0* 

»6.9S5 

«7.*» 

S*9S> 

99* 


NOTB.~S 


47» 


SEWERAGE  SYSTEMS. 


Three  methods  of  disposing  of  the  sewage  prevail,  viz : 
(i)  Refuse  and  excrement  are  emptied  from  the  sewers  direct  into  the 
rivers.     This  system  prevails  in  Hamburg. 

(2)  Refuse  and  excrement  are  conducted  by  sewers  to  fertilize  waste  and 
barren  land.     This  is  done  in  Berlin. 

(3)  The  sewers  conduct  only  the  ordinary  street  refuse.     The  excrement 
is  conveyed  either  into  underground  basins  or  barrels  and  thence  removed. 
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Table  shoming  length  of  sewers  and  their  cost. 
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Otks. 


Hamburg.. 
La^wk  — 
Ifonidi..... 


CologM. 


liagdebuis..... 

Fksnkfbrt-oa-che-Main.. 

AuiOTcr.......^M «.... 

KSn%sbei8 

Dfaaddoil. ..... 


Nvcn^Mfg . 


CkdUd « 

AixlaChapdlc.. 

HaUe 

Branawidc  M. .. .  .M 


Ckariottcnbaig.... 


PMd 

KM. 


WiMbadin.. 

LQbeck 

Garllis. 


M«C2  ....^.. 


Frankfort.on.tha-Oder .. 

POtlI'dftT*  I  I       I    I      r    ---iir-i 


Length  of 
sewers. 


Mefgrt, 

588,565 

999,8x1 

95,379 
1x6,353 

a4«»494 
53,«» 

150,  aoa 
70,000 

soa,a6s 

93,«» 
a6,s6o 

38,835 
49,000 
101,035 
75,697 
A9M 
97. 700 
45,«5o 
7»5oo 
a7,789 
46,500 
58,000 
97,000 
30,000 


5a,9M 
34,«ao 
81,483 

«fS73 
99,^59 
40,000 
52,397 
39,ooo 
«5,aoo 

8,joo 
10,500 
18,900 


Number 
of  build- 
ings  con- 
nected. 


«9,«3« 
90,801 
6,174 
4,500 
6,560 
7,000 


7.641 
5,600 
9,008 
709 
9,3«> 
8,400 
4,«io 


4,4(H 


961 
5,700 


900 
3,800 


3,800 
3,000 
3,«4» 
3,63" 
SO 

a,  800 


9,300 

9,886 

x86 


Number 
of  tenants. 


,«3*>»737 
540.500 
9x1,500 
135,000 


Marks. 

6,440,768 

147,600 


100,000 


170,000 
165,000 
106,000 


105,4 


11,300 


64,000 


70,037 
9,500 

58,000 


6t,ooo 
51,945 


790        18,300 


Cost  of  operating. 


Total. 


58,000 
59,453 


14,000 

156,589 
99,000 


36,476 
35,000 
•1,553 


14,700 


16,466 
99,500 
39,586 


45,000 
40.000 


4,000 
19,730 
7.650 
8.871 

15,741 
98,000 
3,000 
3»,950 
7,800 
8.400 


'4,483 


To  the 
city. 


Marks, 
a,«59,495 


99,000 
16,786 


98,550 


8,748 

48,000 
3,000 


Cost  of  sewerage  sys- 
tem. 


Total. 


Marks. 
81,340,308 
91,936,550 


5,901,904 
8,909,730 
4,096,000 


4,100,000 

13,000,000 


764,700 
9,004,000 
1,900,000 
3,300,758 


9,719,600 


1, 100,000 


38.080 
3,500,000 


a, 39a, 000 
855,760 
808,531 
159,000 
658,300 

9,350,000 
884,809 


415,000 
3,750,000 


Improve- 
ments, 
x889-*9o. 


Marks. 

«f9o6,99i 
5»6,i5o 
89.405 
900,000 
108,847 
690,000 

173.747 
600,000 

489,407 
78.00a 
64,700 

307,033 
13,000 

•06,573 


149,600 
3^9,8^ 


11,050 


50,000 
101,879 

4X,90O 

•8.756 
9,000 
115,668 
350,000 
55,004 
15,000 


16,800 
5>.854 


•Two-thirds  of  aU. 


No.  149- 
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WATERWORKS. 

In  Altona,  Frank fort-on-the-Oder,  Charlottenburg,  and  Potsdam  the 
works  are  conducted  by  stock  concerns;  in  all  other  places  by  the  cities 
themselves. 

Tahli  shtmimg  the  Intgtk  ofpipis^  nwmher  ofhuUdingt  conmcUd,  quanttij^  rf  water  msti^oni 
amnual  capacity  for  i88g-*go. 


dtks. 


BecUa 

Hamburg-. 

Mankh 

BreaUui 


ColoffM.. « 

Dr«»<ka. 

Marleburg ^.... 

Frankfoi  t-oD-thc-M  ain.. 

Hanov«r , 

KAnigtberg 

DQMftldort. ^ — 


Nnra&bcrg  .....m 

Stuttgart 

Owmniu 


Strasbnrg 

Daatzic.. 

Barmen... 

Crefcid 

Aix  la  ChapeUe.. 

Ualla 

BroiMwiclu 

Dortmund 

Mannheim 


Chariottenbufg. 

Angsburg 

Carforuke ,. 

CaaMl 

Eciurt 

Ifayence 

PoKn 

Kiel. 

Wiesbaden 

LObeck 

GGrliu 

Duisburg 

Frankfort-OK  -tbe-Oder .. 
Potsdam 


Length  of 
pipea. 


MtUrt, 

683. 3M 
407»073 
S97.866 

>43,5«a 
»4«,403 
167,0^ 

"5,399 
«69,«93 
135, ao6 
77,6i8 
IM.404 
«36,43« 
iia.448 
«35.35« 
84,7ao 
135. 8ao 
74*969 
78,856 
98.877 
A  353 
90,616 
85.755 
71,360 
188,106 
S$,i»6 
65,554 
»79,03X 
60,000 
57,74« 
51.980 
83,548 
48,116 
•9,333 
54.4«4 
55.935 
55.600 


67,987 
•9,773 
46.377 


Nunber  of  bofldings  couMCted. 


aty.      Private.    Total.     Percent. 


6^4 

16,960 

«35 

6,113 

*••••• 

* — 

"4 

",93« 

«5S 

7.564 

87 

5.154 

48 

6,086 

X19 
60 
51 

"4 

58 
74 


4.688 
4.638 

3.49> 
10,93a 

3.«7o 
4.166 


5.435 
4.aoe 

4,  "79 
4.5<» 


•.900 

«,6si 
3,136 
•,934 
•,5«9 
3.840 

1,069 
•,654 
a.  871 


a,o8o 
3,«o6 


x,<H7 


91,038 
«7.574 
6,348 
6.447 
4.403 
19,056 

7,7«9 
5.24» 
8.463 
6.134 
4.670 
6,493 


4,800 
4.698 
3.54a 
sx,os6 
3,3«5 
4,240 
4.t38 
5,499 
4,«59 
4.3»7 
4.533 
4.«53 
3,000 
3.95« 
9,671 
3,  "OS 
•,967 
9,604 
3,864 
x,9So 

2,119 
9,706 

■,9^7 

3,956 

9,xao 

3fM7 
s,ooa 
1,067 


55-5 
93-5 


96.1 

7«.4 
16.9 


56.4 

75.8 

67.9 

58 

84.7 

7e.4 


51.9 
58.3 

99 
77.5 


4«.7 
89.9 
94 
96.5 

60.3 
90.9 
69.8 


Total  sup- 
ply ttseo. 


C».  wut. 
34.770,898 

4i,747,7«35 
11,684,380 
8,907,009 

7.3a5.«09 
13.360,830 
7,844.056 
6,74«,5aa 
8,153.*33 
5,076,983 
3,135,318 
4, 430,03* 
4.898,355 
3.437,«» 
3,879.000 

■.037.oa7 
3,700,691 
3,1x9,06s 
3,843,000 
4,497,903 
•,449.735 
»,7W.4SO 
3,a54,486 
a,475.«6> 
9,7a9.5«o 
1,819,467 
5,03«,oo5 
•,374,440 
5.900,000 
•.950,313 
1,154,480 
1.195.000 
748,096 
i,«49,97S 
x.79».«79 
1,766,1x0 
4,914,000 
i,«7o.5i7 
3,557,055 
868,170 
457,  X05 


Total  ai 
dty. 


CK.muL 
51,100,000 


98,069,800 

»3.5«>5,«» 
30,000,000 
19,000,000 
xi,049,6ao 
i3,>l5,ooo 

8.3W,«» 
7.095.fi» 
9,000,000 

7.3«»,«> 
4,000^000 

5.803.300 
3,500,000 

i8,4«3.6» 
6,57>»«» 

8,760,000 
3,000,000 

4.»97,5«> 
5,000^000 
5,000^000 

19,000,000 
X,50O,QBO 

6,000,000 


5,000,000 

4,500,000 

1.643, 5» 
900^000 
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TitbU  sAcwing  the  quantity  of  waUr  paying  tax^  the  amsMmptUm  per  head^  and  receipts  and 

expenses. 


Cities. 


Quantity  of 
water  pay- 
ing tax. 


Average 

consumption 

per  head 


Gross  re 
cdpts. 


Expenses. 


Net  income. 


Berlin. 

Hambiurg  ^ 

M^IP^fa.... .M 

Brcslaa.-axL........ 

Lcipsic 

Cologne.. 

Dresden 

Magdeburg 

Franldbrt^oo-tlie-Main.., 
nanoTcr. ........ .....».....< 

KSnigsberg — 

DQsseWorf 


Cu.  met. 
3o,«9o»97« 


UUrt. 
55 


n,684,38o 
6.35»,736 


S7.4 
53.6 


Nuremberg... 

Stultftart..... 

Clbemnitx  « 

Brenken............ 

Strasburg ......... 

Dantzlc....*. 

Barmen ............ 

Ocfeid.. 

Aiz  la  Chapelle.. 


7,844,056 
5,050.345 
8,091,589 

4,9«8,5«7 
«,M5,5«8 
3f7S6.033 
4,875,855 
8,ao8,44a 


73.3 
«9.9 
116. 5 
73 

7S.I 
87 

43. » 

87.6 


1,900,858 
4,497,903 


«4.4 
37. « 
93.7 


Brunswick.. 
Dortmund... 


«,4»7,757 
3,as5,686 
«,475,a6o 


31.7 
7«.4 
47.4 


30.4 


Charloctenbttiig 


Carkrube... 

Cassel 

Erfiut. 


Pfftm  !■ .■■       .irrr 

Kid 

Wiesbaden » 

Labedt 

GSriits . 

Duisbarg..... 

F^anklbrt-oo-the-Oder . 


5,058,000 

■,958,3x3 
646,321 

1,158,70a 
^•073 

I  os5,4zz 

1,3x6.866 


174.  a 
87.x 


34-5 

35.4 
55.6 
43.6 


3,486,085 
839,575 
4x0,505 


136.4 
40.5 
18.7 


Marks. 

6,363,026 

«,«30,554 

663, X50 

986, sza 

497,840 

97^,999 
951,645 
53X,639 
X, 453, 344 
431, 4'0 
984,880 
43X,740 
6x4,967 
388,595 
498,  X91 
383,48a 
47X,X43 
•08,169 
397,669 
381,796 
•40,536 
319,909 
37X,999 
«48,xo3 
^5,768 
■48,348 
8x9,659 
447,389 
X57,390 
994,636 
X43,x67 
x86,x75 
9x6,369 

Z89,X30 

X57,077 
«34,x85 
S45,69x 
110,814 
8x8,899 
136, asx 

XXO,90O 


Mark*. 

x,349,98x 
834,»^ 
xo9,788 
9oo,o8x 
906,500 

905,197 

X74,a5a 

X57,i90 

388,045 

996, 61 X 

65,199 

78,760 

157, X09 

58,988 

X45,867 

80,904 

X94,8ox 

40,8ao 

68,838 

X39,647 

86,231 

98,880 
>7,4X4 
X48,346 
990,956 
35,088 
87,389 

X44,633 
96,600 
73,378 

1x9,386 
97,0x9 

xs8,o6o 

107,586 
63,838 
4o,X38 
89,385 
46,859 
47,002 
48,856 
99,400 


Marks. 

4,9«>,745 

X,  395, 691 
553,363 
786, X3X 
•9X,340 
767,873 
777,394 
374,5x9 

x,o65,399 

X34.799 
8x9,688 
353,980 
457,865 
3^9,607 
353,334 
303,578 
346,343 
x67,343 
358, 84X 
■43,079 
X54,3X5 
»X3,339 
•93,878 
99,757 
4x4,8x8 
805,360 

X33,970 

308,749 
130,690 
171,858 
33,78x 
X59,X56 
58,30a 
X4,544 
93,339 
X94,047 
63,246 
63,969 
X7X.890 
87.395 
80,800 
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GAS  AND  PETROLEUM  LIGHTING. 
TahU  ikffwmg  tki  prici  of  gas  and  mtwiher  of  gas  mctort. 


Cities. 


Priee  of  I  cubic  meter  of  gas. 


PrtTftte  consuinpckMi. 


RcaI.      Avenife.     Lowest. 


O^bul 


bund 


Street 


ofg^sfl 


lytmni^. 


Berlin ^ 

Hamburg.... 

Municb 

BresUn 

Leipdc« 

Coloflie  •  •  •  •  •  • 


«3 
17.64 


Dresden 

Msgddmrg.. 


Frankfort-on-lhe-Btsin .. 

Hsnorer 

KSnigsberf 

Dttssddorf.- 

Altons M ».... 

Stuttgart.. ......... ...••»...' 


18 
18 

37 

15.7 

t6 


16 


x8 


Straaborg.. 
Dantdc.... 


«7-S 


Stettin.. 

Cr«lel<L 

AizkChapeUe 

Halle 

Bnmswick.M ....m 

DoTtmond....» ..n*.. 

Asannneim.  M  •......••.•*... . 

Essen 

Chariottenburg 

Augsburg 

Carlsrube m mm... 

Cassel 

Erfiirt 

Mayence. 

Posen « » 

Kiel... ., — 

Wiesbaden 

Labeck 

GSrlltx- M 

Meu M 

Doisbuxg MM.....M... 

Darmstadt... 

Frankfort-on-the-Oder. . 
Potsdam m^..... 


«9  4 

x6 
i€ 


x6 
x8 

X5 

x8 

i€ 

t6 
x8 


z8 


s6 


17.5 


I\fnttugt. 
16 
z8 

as. 485 
17.46 
19. 6 

«3 
z6 
17.46 

«7 

35.  »5 

14.9 
»S.5 
16 
«5 


16 
t7 


«7 
»7 

17.  S 

te 

■5 

■7.55 
18 
15.  s 
17. » 
t4.5 
16 


Pftnmigt. 


^tmmigt. 


fyemttigt. 


«6.3 
15.  S« 

«T 

so 

■«.5 

19.4 

so 

17.1 

«9 

so 

«4 
•3 

z6 
x6.$ 


16.56 

15.3 

«9 


-  { 

33-3 

M.»3 
■35 


IS.  5 


«3 
13.5 


IS.  8 
IS.  6 
«3 


»S.4 


15.  s 
«5 


15.1 
z6 


X4.4 
16 


«5 


ZZ.8 


11.8 


•4 
a6 


zz 

33- 3 

M.»3 

X3-5 


6.Z3 
«3 

«5.3 
14.69 
6.5 

s 


z6 


ZO.S 

«5 


5-5 

»3-5 


zs.6 


9 
•513 


4 
«5 


14.  ss 


9 
14.  S5 


z6 


10.8 
«4 


10.8 
«3 
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Cities. 


Number  of  gu  jets. 


Total. 


Per  B,ooo 

meters 
main  pipe. 


Number 
of  inhabi- 
tants to 
each  jet. 


Number  of  jets  burn- 
ing all  night. 


Total. 


Per  cent. 


Number 
of  oil 
lamps. 


Seilio  .....MM 

Hambnxg^M.* 
Mnaicb 


Lf<;rrii» _...__.  ,    ..   ..  ,    - 

Cologne  ^.....M « 

Drasden.....^...^...^.... 

Magddyorg.. 

Fraakfort-on-the-Main .. 
Hanover... 


KSnigsbcrg... 
Dbseldorf... 


Nurembexg.. 

Sotttgart 

Chemnitz-... 


Strasbuxg.. 
Daatxic.... 


Stettin.. „ 

Cre&ld... 

Aix  la  Chapelle.. 

Halle 

Bnmswick...^.... 
Doctmuno  »....«» 

Mannheim m. 

Eaaen 

Charlottenburg.. 
Aogsbarg......MM 

Carismhe 


£rAxrt 

Mayence. 


Wittbaden.. 

LQbecfc. 

Gdrliu- 

Metf ^. 


Duisbiixgw..»..*» 

Darmstadt... 

Frankfort-oa-the»Oder.. 

POttdf^ff'-i n 


16,824 
631 

90,3M 

4»70X 
4.633 
4,699 

336 
6,40a 
»,873 

X84 
4»S74 
4.X99 
x,68o 

«,93« 
8,361 
a,  750 
a.  586 
a,5«> 
3»6«3 
1,891 
1,130 

«»397 
3,396 
1,086 
1,387 
1,879 
i#44a 
888 
x,639 

1,190 
X,9IO 

i,4xa 
«.599 
«.X30 
«.49» 
784 
x,X47 

1,331 

«»437 

1,036 
88y 
585 

«»3»5 
659 

1,664 


14.865 

568 

90,333 


•,704 

1,670 

4.44a 

•59 

3. 530 

'.363 

9« 

3,077 

X.376 

716 

557 

1,377 

9,339 

1,111 

99a 

3,333 

1,903 
448 

593 


487 
1,008 

«.X43 
«.44a 
561 
743 
609 
91X 

649 
739 
638 
383 
985 
383 
556 
3x6 
971 
680 

349 
976 

34* 
aos 


90 
100 


1,185 


57-5 
36.1 
94-5 
79- 5 
55.1 

47.4 
49-5 
67.3 
33.3 
43.6 
28.7 
54.* 
81.1 

43 

394 
64.3 
63.6 

39-7 
4a.  5 


44.8 
73.7 
60.8 
100 
63.6 
45.3 
40.5 
81.3 
53.6 
51.6 
39.9 
33.8 
66.x 

48.7 
48.5 
35.9 
67.6 
65.6 
39-4 
47-3 
35.9 
3P.8 


645 
63 
xo 

3» 
3«5 

968 


61 


37 

x66 

»4 


119 
438 
107 


34 

"83 
34 
16 

9 


966 
10 


»73 


58 
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Table  skowifig  the  consuwtpHon  of  gas. 


Odct. 


Berlin  ..^.^ 

Hamburg..... 

Munich 

Bretlan 

Leiptic 

Colofne....... 

Dresden...... 

Magdeboig.. 

KSnigsbeix.. 
DOMddocf... 


Nuremberg.. 

StUttgATt..... 


Stiasborg ». 

Dantxic... 

Dai  mcn.M...... ..... 

Stettin.. 

Crefeld 

Aix  la  Chapelle . 

Halle 

Brunswick. 

Dortmund 

Mannheim „, 

Essen. 

CharloUenbuig.. 

Augsburg 

Carlsruhe 

Cassel 

Erfurt. 

Mayence... 

Posen.. 

Kiel « 

Wiesbaden 

Labeck 

GSrliU 

MeU » 

Duisbuig 

Darmstadt 


Total  con- 


CtAiemtttrt. 
€  90,69a,4oo 


x«.  453*  TOO 
I4,87a,ooo 

•o,374,#«» 
659,000 
«9f4«3»6oo 
7»353,«oo 
73**500 
4,5»3.6oo 
6,9oe,6oo 


6,7^*900 
7.M3»50o 
«»99S»6oo 
7,151,100 
5,oa4,ooo 
3,196,900 
5,976,000 
4,803,100 
5,x68,too 


4,984,400 


4,091,500 
5,3«4.w» 
».  78a,  300 
4,46i,aoo 
3,418,500 
4,988,700 
9,747,*oo 
a,59s,ooo 
3,4x9,600 
«,3a7,8oo 
9,784,800 
9,907,100 
9,999,900 
9,0x8,400 


•,364,500 
i,68x,ooo 


Public  coo- 
sumption. 


Cmik  meter X 
««.S5«,30o 

430,300 

6,301,700 

1,689,300 

•,589,300 

9,0x4,900 

4,5x9,600 

187,500 

3.5w,5oo 

«,3«4.9oo 

73,500 

1,998,300 

x,x89,xoo 

773,600 

95x,xoo 

9x1,400 

X,X99,000 

x,4so,xoo 
849,900 
594,900 
758,600 
984,800 
4x9,500 
795.000 
908,400 
569,800 
569,800 
873,000 
689,900 
809,600 
39«,ooo 
897,500 
736,500 
434,700 
764,300 

576,500 
708,900 
459,800 
795,000 
483,500 
355,400 
350,900 
489,100 


Pxivate  000 
aomption. 


0$Hc  meter*. 
77,490,900 
39,687,600 
•6,985,800 


9,698,700 
19,679,300 
«5,433,«oo 
454,400 
«5.8i7,40o 
5,978,900 
650,900 
3,aoo,700 
5,6x3,700 
3,903,400 
5,7«7,70O 
6,853,600 
5.761.500 
5,594,400 
4,113.400 
«, 573,000 

5,XXX,900 

3,773.900 
4,689,700 


3,340.300 

3»"7,5oo 
3,*79,6oo 
4,397,000 
9,039,800 
3,588,600 
•,96a, 500 
4,056,700 
x,95o,8oo 

9,X30,900 

8,604,800 
1,675,900 
1.993.700 
•.384,500 
■,465,400 
x,5»9,8oo 
x,577,«» 
1,974,400 
«,X57,400 


Consumptioo 
per  head. 


OMe  meters. 

}       « 


30.7 
7X.6 

7«-5 

9X.6 

S9.« 
33.7 

90.X 
40.8 

•3-4 
38.  • 

50.8 

37-9 

4X.7 

3».i 

•3 

43-9 

33.7 

43.4 

35- « 

3«.3 

36.5 

58.1 

•6.7 

53.6 

4* 

57.5 

•7.9 

30.9 

37.  • 

94.x 

30.8 

38^ 

93.6 

•5.3 

•6.3 

39-5 

90.9 


PfraaL 


8.61 

3*n 

«.Si 

«.t 

4.fc 
S.37 
10.^ 
6.9I 
6.4X 


3^38 

"^3-58 
6.89 
10.05 
o.«9 

XX.  I 

9-59 

9-75 

x6.q 


7.«3 
7.rf 
X9.84 
6.44 
6.01 
9-«5 

SOLJI 

6.I1 
X0.06 
ri.ii 

9-4 

r4 

8.4s 
7.^ 


1x4 
6.09 


In  Hamburg  the  gas  works  are  leased  for  a  term  of  years.  Rebates  are 
granted  in  most  places  according  to  the  amoimt  consumed  and  the  purpose 
for  which  the  gas  is  employed. 

ALBERT  H.  WASHBURN, 

Camm^raal  Afftnl, 
Unfted  States  Commercial  Agency, 

Magdeburg^  October  1O9  l8g2. 
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TIN   IN  THE   MALAY   PENINSULA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  WILDMAN,  OF  SINGAPORE. 

In  conversation^  the  governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements  (Sir  C.  C.  Smith) 
stated  to  me  as  a  fact  that  his  colony  mined  more  than  one-half  of  the  tin 
of  the  world.  This  statement  I  have  been  able  to  verify,  and  I  find  that 
the  output  of  the  world  for  the  year  1891  was  57,55 1  tons,  against  36,061 
tons  for  the  Straits  Settlements.  If  to  this  36,061  tons  be  added  the  12,106  , 
tons  the  output  of  Netherlands  India,  whose  tin-bearing  islands  are  within 
a  few  hours'  steam  of  Singapore,  it  will  leave  but  9,384  tons  for  the  rest  of 
the  world,  a  iajci  which,  I  think,  is  not  appreciated  by  the  general  public. 

It  is  not  definitely  known  when  tin  was  first  discovered  in  the  native 
state  of  Perak  (north  of  Singapore),  as  the  discoveries  of  all  the  metals  of  the 
peninsula  were  made  by  the  natives,  and  such  discoveries  were  not  divulged 
for  fear  of  having  to  pay  a  royalty  for  the  privilege  of  mining.  It  is  only 
known  that  British  tin  was  brought  to  the  archipelago  as  late  as  the  year 
1618. 

De  la  Loubere,  the  French  envoy  to  the  King  of  Siam  in  the  years  1 687-' 88, 
wrote  an  account  of  the  Siamese.  He  states  that  all  the  calin,  or  tin,  in 
Siam,  which  country  then  embraced  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  was  sold  by  the  King  to  strangers,  as  well  as  to  his  subjects,  ex- 
cept that  which  was  dug  out  of  the  mines  of  Jon  Salam  or  Junk  Ceylon,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Bengal,  **  not  above  the  distance  of  a  man's  voice  from  the  coast 
of  Siam/'  and  where  there  is  loadstone;  for,  this  being  a  remote  frontier, 
he  leaves  the  inhabitants  in  their  ancient  rights,  so  that  they  enjoy  the  mines 
which  they  dig,  paying  a  small  profit  to  the  Prince. 

Mr.  Walckenaer,  the  German  traveler,  thinks  that  the  word  ''kalah" 
or  "calin"  (tin)  was  derived  from  the  modem  **Quedah,"  the  Portuguese 
corruption  of  ''Keddah,"  a  province  imder  Siamese  suzerainty  north  of 
Penang. 

Masudi  speaks  of  the  fourth  sea  of  India,  that  of  Kalah  Bao,  or  the  sea  of 
Selahat,  which  had  shallow  waters  and  was  full  of  small  islands  containing 
tin  mines,  where  the  natives  used  poisoned  arrows,  which  is  an  exact  descrip- 
tion of  the  Straits  of  Malacca;  and  "selahat''  is  certainly  the  Malay  for 
a  strait. 

The  Arabian  term  "cassider,"  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  "kastina,"  ap- 
plied by  the  Phoenicians  to  tin,  as  in  the  ''  British  Cassiterides,"  or  tin  islands, 
off  Cornwall,  seems  to  imply  that  they  derived  their  knowledge  of  metal  in 
the  first  place  from  the  East,  or  through  the  Arabians ;  and  tin  is  not  found 
anywhere  nearer  to  them  than  in  this  archipelago.  Then,  if  gold  was  pro- 
cured by  King  Solomon  at  Mount  Ophir,  in  Johore,  south  of  Perak,  as  it  is 
asserted  by  Josephus,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  discoverers  of  gold  should  not 
have  found  tin  at  the  same  timei  as  the  metals  lay  so  close  together;  but,  as 
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it  is  only  recorded  that  Solomon's  fleet  obtained  "gold,  silver,  ivory,  apes, 
and  peacocks"  (all  of  which  are  procurable  in  Malacca),  we  are  left  in  the 
dark  as  regards  tin.  Mount  Ophir  is  honeycombed  with  gold  mines  so  ancient 
that  there  is  no  record  of  them.  Roads  still  exist  at  its  base,  and  one  can 
almost  feel  certain  that  tin  was  not  neglected  by  such  energetic  mineis. 

Our  word  tin,  it  is  claimed,  is  traced  to  the  Malay  word  <'timah,"  how 
I  do  not  know ;  still,  if  so,  it  is  a  bit  of  evidence  in  support  of  the  theory 
that  the  tin  of  Malacca  antedates  the  tin  of  Britain,  although  record  of  it 
was  lost  for  centuries. 

Up  to  the  introduction  of  modem  tin  mining  and  smelting  machinery 
by  the  Jelebu  Company  in  1889  the  tin  was  worked  for  a  century  in  a  most 
primitive  fashion  by  the  Malays^  They  simply  dug  down  at  the  base  of  a 
hill,  took  up  the  clay,  which  contained  the  "biji  timah"  (tin  seed,  or  small 
nodules),  and  carefully  washed  it  in  running  wdter.  When  dry  it  was 
smelted  in  a  furnace  built  of  clay  between  two  layers  of  charcoal,  the  fire 
being  forced  into  a  glow  by  means  of  a  bamboo  bellows.  When  the  metal 
became  molten  it  trickled  through  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  into 
a  vessel,  from  which  it  was  ladled  into  molds,  ^Mining  slabs  weighing  two 
catties  (2^  pounds).  A  rajah's,  or  chiefs,  wealth  was  reckoned  in  bars  or 
slabs  of  tin,  and  when,  as  in  a  late  act  of  piracy,  a  rajah  was  brought  to  bay 
by  a  British  cruiser,  the  offender  was  mulcted,  not  in  so  many  hogsheads  of 
palm  oil,  as  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  nor  in  so  many  jars,  as  in  early  Sara- 
wak, but  in  a  certain  number  of  slabs  of  tin. 

In  1 81 9,  when  the  British,  und^  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  took  the  peninsula 
from  the  Dutch  and  Singapore  from  the  Sultan  of  Johore,  the  half-hearted, 
shiftless  tin-mining  of  the  Malays  gave  place  to  the  more  energetic  and 
thrifty  mining  of  the  Chinese,  who  brought  with  them  better  tools  and  better 
business  methods.  The  Chinese  absorbed  the  entire  field  until  the  forma- 
tion of  the  European  company  mentioned,  with  which  the  Chinaman  can 
still  compete.  His  rice-and-water  diet,  with  a  possible  tiny  pipe  of  opium 
after  the  day's  work,  offsets  by  its  cheapness  the  more  efficient,  if  more 
costly,  labor-saving  machinery  and  highly  paid  European  staff. 

The  Chinaman's  manner  of  working  is  simple,  though  thorough.  As 
the  float  tin  lies  at  a  distance  of  from  20  to  50  feet  from  the  surface,  gradu- 
ally diminishing  toward  the  hillsides,  where  it  is  not  more  than  6  feet,  the 
jungle  is  cleared  along  its  source  and  water  is  brought  by  a  ditch  from  tiie 
nearest  stream. 

At  about  6  feet  down  the  water  begins  to  rise  ftom  the  soil ;  and  to  get 
rid  of  this,  and  also  to  utilize  the  water  from  the  stream  as  a  motive  power, 
an  ingenious  chain  pump  is  made  by  constructing  a  long  wooden  trough  of 
three  planks,  each  100  feet  in  length,  and  this  is  placed  with  one  end  resting 
on  the  bank,  the  other  sloping  to  the  water  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  mine. 
A  wooden  chain  with  its  small  oblong  pieces  of  wood  placed  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  is  fltted  accurately  into  the  trough.  The  wooden  chain  is  end- 
less and  is  p&ed  round  two  wheels,  a  small  one  at  the  lower  end  of  te 
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trough  and  a  large  one  at  the  upper  end.  This  latter  is  a  water  wheel  and 
is  turned  by  a  constant  stream  of  flowing  water.  Round  the  axle  of  this 
wheel  are  cogs,  each  of  which,  in  turn,  as  the  wheel  revolves,  draws  up  a 
link  of  the  endless  chain  through  the  trough,  and,  as  each  joint  fits  accurately 
into  the  trough,  they  bring  up  in  succession  a  quantity  of  water,  which,  on 
reaching  the  mouth  of  the  trough,  falls  into  the  channel  by  which  the  water 
which  turns  the  wheel  is  carried  off,  and  is  thus  also  taken  away  out  of  the 
mine  and  conducted  to  the  next,  where  the  process  is  repeated.  The  small 
wheel  at  the  lower  end  of  the  trough  regulates  the  chain  and  guides  the 
wooden  joints  into  the  trough. 

The  Chinaman's  tools  consist  of  a  hoe,  two  baskets,  and  a  bamboo  pole. 
The  soil  is  scraped  with  the  hoe  into  the  baskets,  which  in  turn  is  balanced 
over  his  shoulders  at  the  ends  of  the  bamboo  pole. 

The  washing  is  performed  much  the  same  as  placer  gold  is  washed  in 
California  and  the  West  The  soil  is  thrown  into  a  trough  filled  with  run- 
ning water,  in  which  the  dust  is  carried  off  in  solution  and  the  ore  retained 
by  means  of  wooden  bars  nailed  across  the  bottom  of  the  trough. 

While  the  Chinese  system  of  smelting  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Malays,  it 
is  more  elaborate  and  carried  out  on  a  much  larger  scale.  In  place  of  the 
bamboo  bellows,  a  very  ingenious  plan  is  adopted.  The  trunk  of  a  tree 
about  1 8  inches  in  diameter  and  lo  feet  long  is  carefully  hollowed  out  and 
closed  at  either  end.  A  long  pole  with  a  circular  piece  of  wood  at  one  end, 
fitting  exactly  into  the  bore  of  the  tube,  acts  as  a  piston.  In  order  to  secure 
the  tube  being  perfectly  air-tight,  the  end  of  the  piston  is  well  padded  with 
feathers.  Valves  are  placed  at  each  end  to  allow  the  air  to  enter,  and  in  the 
center  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows  communicates  with  the  furnace  by  means  of 
a  small  air  passage.  On  the  piston  being  drawn  out  the  air  in  the  higher 
portion  of  the  tube  ia  forced  down  the  nozzle,  and,  being  drawn  back,  the 
air  in  the  further  part  of  the  tube  is  similarly  drawn  into  the  furnace.  The 
charcoal  is  soon  brought  to  a  white  heat  and  ready  for  the  molds. 

The  best  of  the  Chinese  mines  are  found  in  Laroot  (northern  part  of 
Perak,  south  of  the  Siamese  state  of  Quedah),  in  a  stratum  of  whitish  clay. 
In  some  of  the  tin  mines  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Batang  and  Padang 
rivers  small  quantities  of  gold  are  found  mixed  with  the  tin. 

A  history  of  the  Jelebu  Tin-Mining  and  Trading  Company,  already 
mentioned,  is  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  only  successful  European- 
managed  mining  adventure  in  Malaya,  and  one  of  the  chief  producers  of 
Straits  tin. 

The  company  was  established  in  1889  to  mine  for  tin  in  the  state  of  Jelebui 
40  miles  inland  from  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  It  took  over  certain  partly 
opened  alluvial  mines  and  2,000  acres  of  land,  paying  for  the  whole  ^25,000 
(Mexican)  in  cash  and  ^50,000  in  fully  paid  shares. 

The  capital  of  the  company  was  ^225,000,  leaving  1150,000  as  working 
capital.  I  interviewed  Mr.  Amot  Reid,  of  Singapore,  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  company,  and  he  stated  that  during  the  first  year  there  were  no  profitSi 
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that  is,  wImI^  ihey  were  opening  the  land,  but  that  since  then  it  has  paid 
half-3rearly  dividends  of  3,  5,  7,  and  15  per  cent,  and  on  the  latest  half  jrear, 
when  it  paid  15  per  cent  (for  the  six  months),  it  also  placed  140,000  to  re- 
serve and  carried  forward  a  balance  of  f  8,600.  Besides,  during  that  time 
the  company  has  paid  off  all  prospecting  charges  (^6,000),  all  losses  by  ad- 
vances to  coolies  (1 20,000),  all  preliminary  charges  (|  1,000),  and  it  has 
paid  f  11,000  on  plant  and  buildings,  reducing  the  indebtedness  on  them  to 
1 1 7,000.  At  no  time  has  the  company  had  less  than  an  eighth  of  its  whole 
capital  lying  at  its  banker's,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  its  cash  balances  are 
in  excess  of  half  its  capital.  At  the  same  time  the  company  has,  by  conces- 
sions from  the  Government,  doubled  the  area  of  its  mining  lands,  and  it  has 
obtained  still  more  recently  an  offer  of  the  whole  of  a  valley,  supposed  to  be 
rich,  conditioned  on  its  building  a  road  to  open  the  district. 

The  present  production  of  the  company  is  about  800  tons  of  pure  tin  per 
annum.  Its  Jelebu  European  staff  consists  of  an  administrative  manager  and 
two  assistants  (all  of  whom  are  untrained  as  practical  miners).  Under  these 
the  company  has  about  1,200  Chinese  coolies  working  under  their  own  head- 
men, and  these  coolies  are  paid  through  their  headman  the  market  price  for 
their  tin  ore,  subject  to  certain  charges  for  machinery  and  management  and 
for  permission  to  work  the  land.  These  charges  constitute  the  compaaj's 
profit. 

The  company  keeps  a  store  and  supplies  the  men  with  all  goods  and  other 
necessities,  debiting  their  accounts. 

The  company  has  recently  imported  some  skilled  Australian  miners,  hot 
that  is  as  yet  an  experiment  whose  results  are  not  known.  It  smelts  locally 
a  small  part  of  its  ore,  but  most  of  it  is  brought  to  Singapore  and  sold  to  the 
Pulau  Brani  smelting  works. 

These  works  are  on  an  island  in  Singapore  harbor  and  are  much  the 
largest  tin-smelters  in  the  world.  Excepting  certain  Indian  gold  mines,  the 
Jelebu  mining  company  is  the  only  English  mining  company  in  all  the  East 
whose  shares  stand  above  par.  There  is,  however,  a  Dutch  company  in  the 
same  position,  which  mines  alluvial  tin  in  the  Netherlands  Indies. 

The  quantity  of  tin  exported  from  the  Straits  for  the  year  1891  was  prob- 
ably the  largest  export  in  the  history  of  the  trade. 

The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  tons  exported  during  the  last 
five  years  from  the  Straits: 

1887 «7,549 

1888 19,169 

1889 33.oai 

1890 $1,9^ 

1891 36,061 
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The  shipments  to  the  different  countries  show  the  following : 
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Country. 


X890. 


1891. 


United  Kingdom ^ 

Aastria.....^.^ ^. 

¥Vance 

Gcnnany......»....M..*... 

HoUand. «. 

Italy 

United  States.. 


Piculs* 

Piculs* 

•67.a38 

•93,004 

S,a95 

4,035 

40,93s 

45,446 

9,zoa 

«,53a 

X4,304 

«8,35S 

3,698 

6,676 

1x8,243 

1^,647 

*  X  picul»i33^  pounds. 

The  imports  of  tin  for  the  last  five  years  from  the  native  states  into  the 
three  settlements  were  as  follows: 


Native  states. 


Z887. 


x888. 


1889. 


1890. 


189Z. 


Wert  Malay  Peninsula : 

Johore 

Kedah 

Petak 

Sdangore. 

Songie^Ujong „ 

East  Malay  Peninsula... 

Keiantan 


Picult. 
69 


Picult. 
30 


PkuU, 
38 


PicuU. 


Picult. 


333,496 

zo8,4oa 

«9,34i 

4,9»» 


axx,77S 

101,390 

17,634 

5,9^5 


998,6x0 

198,5x0 

19,400 

9,877 


909,949 

147,803 

16,30a 

a,  053 


Pahang... 
Patani..... 


Tringgann. 


79,188 


70,8x5 


86,397 


74,336 


37 
181,790 
x46,o68 
x9,7o8 

z,o6o 

579 
990 

1,053 

971 

65,998 


The  above  figures  are  exclusive  of  the  tin  ore  imported,  which  amounted 
this  year  to  over  123,000  piculs,  of  which  Perak  sent  60,500  piculs;  Selan- 
gore,  43>5oo  piculs;  and  Sungie-Ujong,  16,500  piculs.  •> 

The  colonial  blue  book  for  the  quarter  ended  March  31,  1892,  just  out, 
shows  an  export  to  the  United  States  of  41,189  piculs,  valued  at  11,611,517 
(Mexican). 

The  tin  mines  of  the  Dutch,  or  Netherlands,  Indies,  situated  on  the  islands 
of  Banca  and  Billiton,  south  of  Singapore,  show  a  like  increased  output  for 
the  last  year. 

For  the  year  1891  Banca,  which  is  owned  and  worked  by  the  Dutch 
Government,  mined  6,460  tons,  the  largest  output  in  the  history  of  the 
island;  while  Billiton,  which  is  worked  by  a  Dutch  company,  mined  5,645 
tons,  a  decided  increase  over  the  previous  years.  Tin  has  also  been  discov- 
ered within  the  past  few  years  at  Singkep,  on  the  island  of  Java,  and  a  Dutch 
company  has  erected  works  and  a  smelter  preparatory  to  testing  its  value. 

It  is  thought  by  the  practical  miners  that  both  the  Dutch  mines  and  the 
Straits  mines  have  only  been  superficially  prospected,  and  that  the  store  of 
tin  is  simply  inexhaustible.  Within  a  month  tin  has  been  discovered  at  Jo- 
hore,  14  miles  from  Singapore.  It  is  now  being  prospected  by  the  Sultan, 
and  samples  will  be  sent  by  him  to  the  World's  fair. 
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At  the  date  of  writing  the  price  of  tin  per  picul  is  ^40  (Mexican),  or  $672 
(Mexican)  per  ton  (about  1450  in  United  States  currency).  During  the  past 
year  it  has  been  as  high  as  f  41.50  per  picul,  which  high  price,  as  I  have  said, 
has  had  a  most  favorable  effect  on  the  output.  The  average  wages  paid  the 
Chinese  miner  is  50  cents  (Mexican)  per  day. 

None  of  this  tin,  whether  going  direct  to  the  United  States  or  indirect 
via  London  or  Hongkong,  is  shipped  in  American  bottoms,  but  entirely  by 
English,  Italian,  and  German  steamers. 

There  is  now  some  talk  of  an  American  line  of  steamers  from  San  Fzan- 
cisco  to  Singapore  and  Batavia,  and  even  under  such  circumstances  very  little 
difference,  I  think,  would  be  made  in  the  present  means  of  shipment,  as  the 
freights  across  the  continent  from  San  Francisco  would  preclude  the  sending 
of  tin  that  way. 

ROUNSEVELLE  WILDMAN, 

CanmL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Singapore^  September  7,  i8g2. 


RAILWAYS   IN   NATAL. 

RBPORT  BY  CONSULAR  AGENT  MOLLIS,  OF  DURBAN, 

The  first  railway  in  Natal  was  a  short  line  some  2  miles  in  length,  from 
the  docks  at  the  ''Point''  to  the  center  of  the  town  of  Durban,  constructed 
by  a  private  corporation  and  afterwards  taken  over  by  the  Natal  government 
and  incorporated  into  the  Natal  government  railway  system.  In  the  fall  of 
1880  the  main  line  to  Pietermaritzburg  was  opened  for  traffic,  and  during 
the  succeeding  twelve  years  it  has  been  extended  northward  by  successive 
^  stages,  and  has  now  reached  the  northern  border  of  this  colony,  while  a 
branch  from  the  main  line  has  its  terminus  in  a  neighboring  State.  Three 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  miles  of  railways,  all  owned  and  worked  by  the 
Natal  government,  are  now  open  for  traffic. 

The  total  length  of  railway  lines  open  for  traffic  on  December  31,  1891, 
was  375>^  miles.  The  capital  expenditure  on  the  above  was  ^33,036,6^ 
and  the  net  revenue  for  the  year  amounted  to  4.4  per  cent  of  the  capital  ex- 
penditure. The  average  interest  paid  by  the  colony  oa  its  railway  account 
is  4  per  cent  per  annum ;  the  railways  therefore  earned  daring  the  year  a  sum 
sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  working  expenses  and  interest,  and  in  addition 
contributed  the  sum  of  I939163  toward  the  general  revenue  of  the  colony. 

During  the  year  1 891  the  gross  working  expenditure  amounted  to  65  per 
cent  of  the  revenue. 

MANAGEMENT. 

The  management  of  &e  c(4onial  railway  system  is  rested  in  tfie  general 
manager^  who  is  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  colony;  he  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  council.  He  is  assisted  by  an  assisUat  manager  and  by 
a  number  of  district  superinieiidents  and  traffic  inspeclon. 
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DIVISIONS  OF  THE  RAILWAY  SYSTEIC 


The  colonial  railway  system  consists  of  five  sections,  viz: 
(i)  The  "Main  Trunk  Line,"  connecting  Durban  and  its  docks  with 
Pietermaritzburg,  the  capital  of  the  colony;  Ladysmith,  a  trading  and  woolen 
manufacturing  town ;  Biggarsburg  (Glencoe  Junction) ;  Newcastle,  a  trading 
town;  and  Charlestown,  the  northern  terminus.  Charlestown  is  a  small 
hamlet  close  to  the  border  of  the  South  African  Republic  and  about  130  miles 
distant  from  Johannesburg,  the  center  of  the  South  African  gold  fields.  Pas- 
senger coaches,  mule  wagons,  and  ox  wagons  leave.  Charlestown  daily  with 
freight  and  passengers  for  Johannesburg  and  other  towns  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  districts  of  the  Transvaal. 

(2)  The  "Orange  Free  State  Line,"  about  60  miles  in  length,  leaving 
the  Main  Trunk  Line  at  a  point  near  Ladysmith,  191  miles  from  Durban, 
and  running  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  crossing  the  Drakenberg  Moun- 
tains at  Van  Reenen's  Pass,  to  the  town  of  Harrismith,  the  principal  trade 
center  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Orange  Free  State.  Twenty-five  miles  of 
this  line  are  in  Orange  Free  State  territory,  but  it  was  constructed  under  a 
convention,  and  is  now  operated  by  the  Natal  government. 

(3)  The  "Dundee  Branch,"  7  miles  in  length,  leaving  the  Main  Trunk 
Line  at  Glencoe  Junction,  231  miles  from  Durban,  and  running  to  the  Dun- 
dee coal  mines. 

(4)  The  "North  Coast  Line,"  19  miles  in  length,  running  from  Durban 
northerly  and  parallel  to  the  coast  to  the  town  ©f  Verulam,  the  center  of  a 
large  sugar-producing  district. 

(5)  The  "South  Coast  Line,"  7  miles  in  length,  running  from  South 
Coast  Junction,  a  point  on  the  main  line  ^}i  miles  from  Durban,  to  the 
town  of  Isipingo,  the  center  of  another  sugar-producing  district* 

FUTURE  EXTENSIONS. 

The  fireight  traffic  is  the  miunstay  of  the  Natal  railway  system,  and  the 
trade  with  the  interior  states  is  the  mainstay  of  the  Durban  importer.  Large 
quantities  of  freight  are  carried  over  these  lines  to  the  different  terminals, 
and  from  thence  are  transported  to  interior  towns  by  ox  and  mule  wagons. 
During  the  past  year  a  total  of  16,964  wagons— ox  and  mule — loaded  at 
Ladysmith,  Dundee,  Newcastle,  and  Charlestown,  taking  away  the  following 
approximate  tonnage  to  the  states  named : 

Tom. 

Sootll  African  Republic  (Transvaal). 43»095 

Orange  Free  Sute.- 6,88a 

ZiiIiilaiKl.*.».> 96 

Swazieland.^ 210 

Points  in  Natal  beyond  railway  terminals. 609 

The  Q^  ports  have  always  been  strong  competitors  for  this  inland  or 
**Overberg"  traffic,  and  are  pushing  Natal  very  close  at  present.  Although 
the  Cape  ports  are  some  hundreds  of  miles  further  from  the  gold  fields  than 
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Durban  is,  their  railways  have  been  greatlj  extended,  and  their  Orange  Free 
State  line  is  now  well  over  the  northern  border  of  the  last-named  country  and  b 
being  rapidly  pushed  on  through  the  Transvaal  to  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria. 
It  has  therefore  become  imperative  for  Natal  to  extend  its  railway  system  to 
the  gold  fields  if  the  colony  wishes  to  conserve  its  most  remunerative  traflBc 

For  many  months  the  government  of  Natal  has  been  negotiating  with  the 
Government  of  the  South  African  Republic  to  secure  the  right  of  railway  ex- 
tension from  Charlestown  to  Johannesburg;  but  it  was  not  until  the  23d  of 
August,  1892,  that  anything  definite  was  elicited  from  that  Government  On 
the  date  named,  however,  the  Volksraad  (congress)  of  the  South  African  Re- 
public passed  a  resolution  instructing  the  Government  to  have  a  survey  of 
the  proposed  line  made  and  to  submit  the  result  of  such  survey  to  the  Volks- 
raad at  the  next  session,  and,  further,  to  enter  into  a  provisional  agreement 
with  the  government  of  Natal  for  the  ultimate  construction  and  operation  of 
such  line,  said  agreement  to  be  also  laid  before  the  Volksraad  at  the  next 
session.  The  Volksraad  will  meet  again  on  or  about  May,  1893,  and  the 
whole  question  of  railway  extension  from  Charlestown  will  then  be  definitely 
settled. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  in  a  year's  time  the  work  on  this  extension 
will  have  begun.  Several  local  extensions  of  the  railway  through  the  agri- 
cultural districts  of  the  colony  are  contemplated — 

(i)  A  survey  for  an  extension  from  Verulam,  the  terminus  of  the  North 
Coast  Line,  to  Stanger,  40  miles  distant  toward  the  north,  has  already  been 
made,  and  an  additional  30  or  40  miles  beyond  Stanger  would  bring  the  ex- 
tension to  the  borders  of  Zululand. 

(2)  A  survey  for  a  line  has  also  been  made  from  Richmond  Road,  51 
miles  from  Durban  on  the  Main  Trunk  Line,  to  the  town  of  Richmond, 
15  miles  southwesterly  from  the  point  of  departure  from  the  main  line.  This 
line,  when  completed,  will  open  up  a  rich  agricultural  district. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

All  of  these  lines  are  constructed  on  a  gauge  of  3  feet  6  inches.  Originally 
the  line  was  laid  with  40-pound  iron  rails;  but  these  have  since  been  replaced 
by  steel  rails  of  45  and  61  pounds,  and  all  new  works  and  extensions  are  to 
be  laid  with  61 -pound  steel  rails. 

All  of  the  lines  are  ballasted  with  broken  rock,  principally  sandstcne; 
the  rails  are  laid  in  "chairs"  on  creosoted  sleepers  and  are  double  spiked. 
Ail  culverts  and  approaches  throughout  the  line  are  substantially  built  of 
stone,  and  all  girders  are  of  wrought  iron. 

The  first  tunnel  on  the  line  is  a  short  one,  70  feet  in  length,  distant  from 
Durban  about  34  miles.  The  second  and  last  tunnel  is  that  at  Langs  Nek, 
about  300  miles  firom  Durban;  it  is  a  straight  tunnel  2,100  feet  in  length. 

At  the  foot  of  the  "Berg,"  below  Langs  Nek,  are  a  series  of  rcvcising 
stations. 
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ROLLING  STOCK. 

Eighty-five  engines  of  English  pattern  and  manufacture  are  in  use  on  the 
entire  system,  and  during  the  past  year  they  ran  1,527,483  miles,  or  about 
17,970  miles,  on  an  average,  for  each  engine.  Their  total  running  expenses 
amounted  to  1370,748,  or  about  24  cents  per  train  mile.  The  cost  of  re- 
pairs to  all  engines  was  1256,741,  or  about  i6j4  cents  per  train  mile. 

About  three  hundred  cars  of  the  English  compartment  type  accommo- 
date the  passenger  traffic  on  this  system.  All  recent  additions  are  either  six- 
wheeled  "flexible  base"  cars  or  eight-wheeled  "bogie"  cars  that  carry 
about  fifty  passengers  each.  All  passenger  cars  are  equipped  with  the  auto- 
matic vacuum  brake.  All  first-class,  through-traffic  passenger  cars  are  pro- 
vided with  lavatories,  one  to  each  compartment.  When  sleeping  accommo- 
dation is  provided,  but  two  passengers  occupy  each  compartment,  one  bed 
being  made  up  on  each  of  the  two  seats. 

The  freight  traffic  is  served  by  about  fourteen  hundred  cars  of  all  types, 
and  about  two-thirds  of  these  cars  are  provided  with  vacuum  brakes.  All 
passenger  and  freight  cars  are  of  English  manufacture. 

The  railway  engineer  in  chief  has  recently  returned  from  a  professional 
visit  to  the  United  States,  and  has  there  seen  many  systems  and  details  in 
railway  construction,  and  in  engine  and  car  construction  also,  that  can  no 
doubt  be  adopted  to  advantage  on  the  Natal  lines. 

The  management  of  the  Natal  railway  system  is  liberal  and  progressive, 
and  many  new  ideas  will  probably  be  carried  out  in  future  extensions.  It  is 
understood  that  the  management  looks  favorably  toward  the  employment  of 
American  engines  and  rolling  stock  whenever  an  increased  mileage  or  an 
angmented  traffic  will  render  an  addition  to  the  present  plant  necessary. 

RAILWAY   MAP. 

A  sketch  map  of  Natal  and  the  surrounding  states,  showing  the  present 
and  proposed  lines  of  the  Natal  railway  system,  is  annexed. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  NATAL  RAILWAYS. 

As  might  be  expected  in  a  country  possessing  the  physical  features  of 
Natal,  the  gradients  and  curves  are  exceptionally  severe.  Out  of  the  present 
total  mileage  not  less  than  30  miles  are  upon  grades  of  i  in  30  and  i  in  35, 
and  curves  of  300  to  350  feet  radius,  while  on  over  60  miles  more  there  are 
grades  under  i  in  60  and  curves  of  less  than  450  feet  radius. 

The  Main  Trunk  Line  reaches  an  altitude  of  3,054  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  at  a  point  58  miles  distant  from  Durban.  After  falling  1,000  feet 
in  its  further  progress  to  Pietermaritzburg,  it  again  rises,  12  miles  after  leav- 
ing that  city,  to  a  height  of  3,700  feet  above  the  sea  level.  At  a  point  134 
miles  from  Durban  it  has  reached  an  altitude  of  5,152  feet ;  but  on  reaching 
Lad3rsmith,  191  miles  from  Durban,  the  altitude  has  decreased  to  3,284  feet. 
The  summit  of  the  Biggarsburg  chain  is  crossed  at  a  point  233  miles  from 
Purb^  at  a  height  of  4,600  feet ;  and  when  the  terminus  of  Charlestown  is 
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reached,  after  crossing  the  western  slope  of  the  Drakenberg  Mountains,  the 
train  will  have  again  gained  a  higher  eminence  than  ever,  the  altitude  being 
about  5,400  feet. 

The  Orange  Free  State  Line,  after  leaving  Ladysmith,  ascends  by  steep 
gradients  the  whole  of  its  own  course  in  Natal  territory,  and  when  it  gains 
the  border  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  on  the  summit  of  the  more  easterly  point 
of  the  Drakenberg  range,  it  is  5,591  feet  above  the  sea. 

As  the  result  of  experience,  and  in  view  of  the  great  development  that  is 
taking  place  in  South  Africa,  they  are  taking  every  possible  means  in  their 
surveys  to  get  lines  with  easier  grades  than  the  earlier  lines,  even  at  an  en* 
hanced  first  cost,  it  being  found  that  the  difficulties  and  expenses  connected 
with  working  over  steep  gradients  far  outweigh  the  interest  on  the  additional 
capital  expenditure  involved  in  obtaining  better  lines.  They  are  also  now 
providing  for  no  lighter  rails  than  61 -pound  steel  rails  for  all  future  ex- 
tensions. 

The  rapid  increase  of  traffic  consequent  upon  the  gold  fields  development 
taxed  the  resources  of  the  department  to  the  utmost,  but  the  means  now 
available  enable  the  railway  to  convey  1,000  tons  of  through  traffic  daily  from 
the  "Point"  (Ehu-ban  docks)  to  the  present  terminals  of  the  railway. 

W.  STANLEY  HOLLIS, 

Consular  Agent. 

Ukitbd  States  Consular  Agency, 

Durban^  September  10 f  i8g2. 


THE  CONSULAR   DISTRICT  OF  CATANIA. 

REPORT  BY  ACTING  CONSUL  PERATONER. 

The  actual  territory  of  this  consular  district  embraces  three  provinces  of 
the  island  of  Sicily,  namely,  Catania,  Syracuse,  and  Caltanisetta,  the  first 
two  having  a  large  extent  of  seacoast,  while  the  last,  the  port  of  Terranova 
excepted,  is  an  inland  province. 

The  line  of  definition  begins  at  the  estuary  of  the  Alcantara  River,  be- 
tween Taormina,  Giardini,  and  Calatabiano ;  and,  surrounding  Mount  Etna, 
near  the  villages  of  Francavilla,  Randazzo,  Bronte,  Cesaro,  Troina,  and  Ca- 
pizzi,  joins  the  province  of  Caltanisetta  at  Gangi,  where  Villalba,  Mus- 
somelli,  Canicatti,  and  Sammatino,  with  the  River  Salso,  mark  the  boimd- 
aries ;  with  all  the  seacoast  on  the  south  and  east  side  of  this  district. 

The  extent  and  population  of  these  three  provinces  are  as  follows : 


Province. 

Arm. 

Population. 

Catmiii. .,.,.. 



Sq.  kilomtiert, 
5,xoa.i9 
3,697." 
3,768.87 

495,000 
930,000 
a66,ooo 

No.  149- 
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The  province  of  Caltanisetta  has  only  one  port  in  this  consular  district, 
since  Licata,  by  the  Executive  order  of  May  19,  18S8,  was  included  in  that 
of  Palermo,  and  has  only  an  inland  commerce. 

One  railway  line  exists  in  central  Sicily  entirely  in  exercise.  The  new 
coast  line  from  Syracuse  to  Caltanisetta  is  still  in  course  of  construction ;  it 
will  probably  be  opened  to  public  service  very  soon,  and  then  Caltanisetta, 
chief  city  of  the  province,  will  be  in  direct  communication  with  the  sea- 
coast  at  Terranova  and  have  a  regular  export  trade,  the  same  as  Syracuse 
has  at  present.  Meanwhile  Caltanisetta  products  do  not  appear  in  this  con- 
sulate's  returns,  as  they  are  sent  to  Licata  as  the  nearest  port,  and  are  there 
either  sold  or  directly  exported,  thus  prejudicing  the  importance  of  this 
consular  district 

The  province  of  Caltanisetta  is  a  great  center  of  commercial  and  agri- 
cultural interest.  Sulphur  is  largely  extracted;  grain,  almonds,  filberts, 
seeds,  and  dry  fruits  are  grown  on  a  large  scale,  finding  an  outlet  for  export 
in  the  port  of  Licata.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  Catania  consul- 
ate should  not  have  that  importance  that  it  really  deserves.  As  reported 
by  the  late  United  States  consuls  in  this  city,  fully  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
production  of  Ademo,  Patemo,  and  Biancavilla  oranges  are  sent  to  Messina 
for  export  and  wrongly  declared  in  that  consulate,  thus  shortening  the  an- 
nual export  value  of  this  province.  If  goods  were  properly  dedaiedi  the 
true  importance  of  this  city  would  certainly  be  made  clear,  and  the  expor- 
tation to  the  United  States,  if  not  surpassing,  would  at  least  equal  that  of 
Palermo. 

BRIMSTONE. 

A  really  prosperous  and  rich  article  of  export  in  this  district  is  brim- 
stone. It  is  largely  exported  to  almost  all  civilized  countries  of  the  world 
where  industries  exist.  There  are  in  this  province  fully  sixty-three  sulphur 
mines,  which  in  1890  yielded  292,468  tons  of  mineral,  valued  at  ^637,613. 
Sulphur  refineries  exist  only  in  Catania,  to  the  number  of  thirteen,  with  an 
annual  average  production  of  78,300  tons  of  refined  and  sublimated  sulphur. 
In  1890  Catania  exported  107,100  tons  of  brimstone,  valued  at  |i,9i3,399> 
and  95,026  tons  in  1891,  valued  at  ^2,094,584.  The  United  States  in  both 
years  took  13,771  tons,  amounting  to  ^266,257. 

WINS. 

Wine  is  another  very  important  production  in  this  district  In  all  na- 
tional and  foreign  exhibitions  Catania  wines  have  been  awarded  the  highest 
prizes,  having  been  appreciated  for  their  sweetness,  long  keeping,  and  total 
lack  of  acidity  and  sourness.  Sundry  are  the  varieties  here  produced,  among 
which  are  to  be  noted  the  "Bosco,**  "  Terreforti,"  "Siracusa,"  and  the 
"  Pachino,"  which,  according  to  the  soils,  may  be  white  or  red,  as  wdl  as 
light  or  strong. 

Before  the  breaking  of  the  commercial  treaty  with  France  wine  expoxt 
from  this  district  was  immense,  while  now,  on  account  of  the  tariff  war,  the 
trade  with  that  nation  is  greatly  reduced. 
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To  have  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  wine  production  in  this  district, 
it  is  enough  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  exportation  from  Catania  alone  repre- 
sents the  sixth  part  of  the  production  of  the  whole  Italian  peninsula. 

GREEN   FRUITS. 

Green  fruits  represent  another  article  of  great  value  in  this  district. 
They  are  largely  exported  to  Austria,  Germany,  Russia,  Great  Britain, 
United  States,  Holland,  etc.  With  the  suppression  of  the  duty  on  oranges 
and  lemons  in  Austria-Hungary  the  export  to  that  country  has  largely  in- 
creased. 

AMERICAN  CERSAL8. 

The  importation  of  American  goods  into  this  consular  district  is  of  no 
importance.  A  couple  of  petroleum  shipments  from  Philadelphia  is  all  the 
direct  importation  from  the  United  States.  If  no  shipments  of  wheat  from 
the  United  States  to  Sicily  take  place,  the  reason  is  to  be  ascribed  only  to  the 
fact  that  Sicilians  employ  for  making  bread  and  macaroni  very  hard  and 
clear  (transparent)  wheat  of  first  quality.  No  soft  wheat  or  flour  is  con- 
sumed in  the  island,  save  for  biscuits  and  confectionery,  employing  the 
'*  Majorca,"  or  very  soft  flour.  In  no  case  is  it  a  question  of  higher  price 
preventing  the  introduction  of  American  wheat  in  this  island,  as  the  best 
proof  to  upset  this  assertion  is  that  from  the  Black  Sea  and  East  India,  for  a 
long  space  of  years  and  with  satisfactory  results,  only  Taganrog  and  Bombay 
first  quality  hard  wheat,  and  no  Danubian  or  other  Black  Sea  lower  produc- 
tion, has  been  imported  for  Sicilian  home  consumption. 

The  actual  rates  for  Taganrog  wheat,  first  quality,  are  250  lire,  or  ^49.21, 
per  ton. 

By  persistent  trials  there  is  no  reason  why  a  regular  import  trade  of  hard 
wheat  with  the  United  States  could  not  be  established,  as  is  now  the  case  with 
the  Taganrog  and  Bombay  wheat  for  this  port  and  Messina. 

IMPORTS  AND   EXPORTS. 
TaAU  sMcwmg  imports  mlo  and  exports  from  Catania  by  countries  in  iBgo  and  i8gi. 


Cowtiy. 


Impofts. 


1890. 


Z89X. 


Exports. 


Z890. 


X891. 


OrartBrilBiD.. 


Gcrauuiy.. 


UniKcd  States 

Gneoe  and  Malta... 
Tnrkey ................. 

Russia .......  ...^.w... 


SpalB... 
HoOaiM 
toly.... 


Lirg, 
4.3«o»S9o 

959*597 
«# 357,489 
940,450 
349, aSz 
41.603 
«»x53»So8 

116,930 

a6, 571,031 

7*6,935 


Urg. 

4,500,90a 

x»a74,976 
669,457 

«» 449. 789 
763,669 
967,348 
357,59a 

«,438,5X» 

«X4,93a 
94,699,851 

«»o64,39« 


Lir*. 
3,889,708 

764,073 
x«495f345 
3,487,940 
8,460,999 
1,961,104 
1,939,080 

860,759 


97,606,3x0 
■»O70,739 


4,9^,604 

944,  xoi 

9,609,993 

4,500,778 

9,830,489 

«»6o4,699 

69«»43« 

7a4.4«« 

1,967,150 

8o7,«74 
94,974,67* 
«.364,4» 


ToCaL. 


43,566,635 


37,5x6,5x9 


45,801,987 


47»S8©.«Sl5 
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Table  s/i.>7tnn^  experts  by  articles  from  Cat^tnim  m  iSpo  and  i8gr. 


Articles. 


Z890W 


Quantity.         Vah>c 


i89>. 


Quantity.         Valoc 


nriinstone.. 

Wine 

Oranges  and  lemons 

Dry  fruits^ 

Crude  urtar.. 

Olive  oil „ , 

Licorice « 

AkwhoL « « 

Asphalt „ 


tons... 

..hectoliters... 

«...tons... 

do 

do 

^ 

do 

do 

do. 


X07, 100 

34.659 
a,  38a 
iia 
99 
405 
318 
1,7x1 


Lirg, 

9.566.495 
ao,098,as9 
6.a39,x98 
a. 93^.577 
X45.161 

'•0.047 
681.558 
xfl6,xas 
X36.86e 


95,026 

5^.49* 

•6,493 

4,59" 

49 

53 

■93 

a8» 

X.758 


Urt. 
K>,47«,9» 
i7.99»,4b 
4.7».»7T 
7,»78.73« 

59. '7« 

156,083 

»3a378 
9h^ 


TabU  shatving  imports  into  and  exports  from  Syracuse  by  countries  in  i8go  and  i8gf* 


Country. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1890. 

«89X. 

189a. 

1891. 

Great  Britain » 

2Jr9. 
»63,693 
10,709 

•8,5«3 
•39*657 
aao,8xa 

6x,86tf 

Urt, 

38,775 
5,688 

•8,513 
»95.55» 
•8a, 54* 
179*440 

Lirt< 

536,946 
69,776 

a67,ros 

949. '6b 
3^,7So 
45.395 
X4.6>8 
•3.493 
34.95" 
64,745 

Lift, 

7oS.aK 

«9.45« 

••.3b 

669*376 

87*9" 
•43,S?« 

Genn.«ny « 

Austria.. 

United  Slates  .„ 

Malu «....« „.... .,„ 

Turkey  and  Tripoli „ 

Belzium , 

Spain ^.^ ^.„^ ...„ 

561,640 
65,118 
7«,545 
4,185 

364,699 
7t.8d4 

«5,4a8 
x,«»9,4a8 



I'uni^ 

Brazil. 

1.549.588 

«.68o,390 

Total 

1,418,804 

3,588.5^6 

3.6o6,«98 

TRADE  WITH   THE   UNITED   STATES. 
Table  showing  the  imports  into  Catania  from  the  United  States  in  i8go  and  tSgi. 


Articles. 


Z890. 


Coffee 

Dyewood.. 

Furniture .» 

Hid« „ 

Machines 

Petroleum „ 

Suet.„ 

Sundries ...........*«. 


f^ 


»«S,994 


59,743 
477 
3S« 


«,6*3 

96*8?r 

49>8H 


Total.. 


186,846 
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Tabu  shtwimg  the  txparisfrom  Catania  to  the  Umled  States  in  i8go  and  i8gi. 


Article) 


1890. 


Almonds.... 
Aadiorks.. 

Arsob 

Asphalt.^... 


Canary  seed.. 

FUberts- 

Groceries....... 


licorice 

Marble. 

Mnaiard  teed... 

Olives 

Oranges 


Piscafihio  nms.. 


Snlphur....^ ^ 

Tomatoes,  presenred,  and  pulses.. 

Tomato  sauce.» 

Wine 

Wine  I 
Sundries. 


Total. 


fe6,66a.o7 

373.05 

X7,3ai.X9 

S4,a76-36 
110,351.01 
12,784.05 
88,865.16 
973.47 
130,839.90 


60.00 

4»774.04 

847- 3« 

171,626. 71 

824. 6a 

x8,9iz.66 

6,365.95 

455- 40 


1,031.25 
3,330.46 


6x9,871.96 


|96, 386.15 
54X.89 

6i,95x.5o 

191,387.83 

8,531.60 

98,005.40 


303,869.71 
9,314.43 


X, 891. 10 

«S5.94i.a4 
X,  468. 64 
x8,953.83 

S.091.95 


421.30 


6,931.53 
»#340.37 


8x3,980.75 


NAVIGATION. 

Table  showing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Catania  dstring  rSgo* 

ENTERED. 


Flag. 


Italian........ 

Anacrian 

€nek 

German.^.... 

British.. 

Others........ 

Total 

Italian.. 

Anstriu-... 

Greek 

German....... 

British 

Othcrt«».... 

To«U 


Steamers. 


No. 


799 
xo 
5 

a5 

369 

49 


x*073 


Tons. 


554.440 

7,595 

3»348 

96,071 

395,173 

40,870 


855.497 


Sailing  vessels. 


No.  Tons. 


t,85x 

19 
85 


i,97« 


59,583 
1,740 
14,695 


1,368 
a,  338 

79,654 


Total. 


No. 


a,S73 
99 

90 
«5 

964 


3,045 


Tons. 


6x9, 033 
9,335 
X  7,979 
96,071 

996,976 
43,«o8 


935,59a 


CLEARED. 


731 
xo 
5 

a5 
a6x 
49 


1,071 


55^,656 

7,595 

3,348 

26,07x 

aa4,348 

40,870 


853.888 


x,8i7 


x,936 


53.897 
x,740 
X3,65x 


x,8o3 
a,338 


73.429 


a,538 
ao 

90 
as 

963 

7x 


3»oo7 


605,553 
9,235 
x6,999 
36,07x 

996, X5X 
43,ao8 


9a7#«x7 
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TaUe  sJk^wimg  the  mnigyMtwm  at  the  port  of  Catania  during  tBgt. 
ENTERED. 


»lNP. 

Stenmeis. 

Sailing  Tcsads. 

Totri. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tods. 

No. 

Tat. 

Itdfan 

Austrian... 

Gieek. 

^ " « 

809 

7 

5 

I 

•8 

•76 
59 

589, «73 

6,058 

4,iao 

x,oS9 

io,54X 

•5S,7«4 

"9,033 

x,874 

3 

4 

IS 

7o,«8o 

686 

«3.<»7 

7SO 
•,437 

«.«7« 
xo 
70 

X 

•8 

980 

•n 

65^553 
6,744 
I7,«37 

M,54« 
•56.514 
3»»470 

French 

German.. 

Brittab »^ 

OthOB 

Total-,. 

1,178 

895,848 

X.9S8 

87,170 

3.136 

983.0-t 

1 

CLEARED. 


Austrian... 

Greek 

French..... 
German... 
British 


Othart 

Total.. 


795 
7 

4 

I 

*8 

■74 

59 


i»s68 


57«,335 
6.058 

3.»36 
«.os9 

»o,54« 
•63. •79 

3«.«63 


886,57a 


i,8a8 

3 

68 


».9«3 


65,744 
686 

«5,i97 


750 
•,••3 


84.600 


a,6s3 


a8 

•78 
69 


3,o8r 


637.<»79 
6,744 
«8t333 

I0.54* 
«64,oi9 
JJ.3K 


97»»»7» 


AUGUSTUS  PERATONER, 

Acting  Consul 
United  States  Consulate, 

Catania,  September  7,  i8g2* 


TOBACCO   IN   SUMATRA. 

REPORT  BY  VICE-CONSUL  TH&VENOT,  OP  PADANG. 

In  reply  to  Department  instruction  of  July  la,  I  would  be  most  happjr 
to  give  the  desired  report  on  the  tobacco  industry  in  Sumatra,  bat  I  am 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  reply  that  on  this  coast  the  tobacco  industry  is  not 
worth  speaking  of,  as  it  is  limited  to  the  wants  of  local  consumption. 

The  east  coast  of  Sumatra  is  the  great  export  field  for  Sumatra  tobacco, 
but  I  have  no  information  concerning  it,  as  the  tobacco  is  shipped  from 
there  direct  via  Singapore  to  Holland.  The  United  States  consul  at  Singa- 
pore, I  feel  confident,  will  be  able  to  give  better  information,  as  Deli  people 
frequently  visit  Singapore  and  as  the  owners  or  directors  of  several  tobacco 
estates  reside  there. 

I  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  this  consulate  of  April  ^ 
1886,  addressed  to  the  legation  of  the  United  States  at  the  Hague. 

G.  P.  Q.  E.  THfeA'TlNOT, 

Vice-OnsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Padangf  August  2g,  1892. 
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mt.  KILBRACHT  TO  THE  AMEUCAN  LEGATION  AT    THE  HAGUE. 
[Indotore  in  Vioe-Consnl  Th^venot's  report.] 

Padano,  April  gy  1886. 

On  oar  coast  nothing  of  importance  is  done  in  the  caltiyation  of  tobacco.  Some  tobacco 
grown  by  natives  is  of  inferior  quality  and  finds  its  outlet  exclusively  in  the  Straits. 

Some  Belgians  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  America  for  some 
time  made  a  trial  in  our  vicinity  last  year,  but  the  enterprise  failed,  owing  to  the  impossibility 
of  drying  the  tobacco  in  the  rainy  season.  Therefore,  Deli  and  its  suburbs  remain  the  only 
district  in  Sumatra  which  by  its  tobacco  cultivation  may  have  some  influence  and  interest  for 
American  planters. 

The  following  information  about  the  Deli  district  is  from  an  acquaintance  of  mine  who 
has  been  engaged  in  the  cultivation  there  until  recently. 

As  to  the  extent  of  land  at  present  under  cultivation,  I  could  not  get  exact  information ; 
but,  includmg  the  different  large  companies,  there  are  in  all  in  Deli  and  suburbs  (Sedang, 
Langkat,  and  Batoe  Bahra)  about  100  estates  varying  in  size  from  500  to  10,000  bouws  (l 
bonwssy ,096.5  square  meters).  The  ground,  however,  allows  only  one  crop;  it  must  then 
be  left  fallow  for  eight  or  ten  years. 

Deli  itself  is  now  nearly  exhausted,  and  planters  have  already  begun  to  seek  new  grounds 
either  north  or  south. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  precise  answer  as  to  the  extent  of  available  land,  as  time  must 
prove  if  the  land  south  and  north  of  Deli  is  suitable  for  cultivation.  The  Deli  Maatschappy 
and  Nacher  &  Grob,  for  example,  had  each  purchased  about  5,000  bouws  of  land  at  Padang 
Boelan,  near  Deli,  and  cultivated  tobacco  thereon  in  1884 ;  but  this  tobacco  contained  salt 
mnd  was  not  fit  for  fermenting,  so  these  enterprises  had  to  be  abandoned. 

The  value  of  the  land  is  a  trifle. 

Deli  is  not  a  Dutch  possession,  but  only  a  Dutch  protectorate.  The  planter  can  not  buy 
land;  but  he  can  hire  it,  and  has  to  make  an  agreement  with  the  native  authorities,  to  whom 
he  pays  $1,000  or  so  for  1,000  bouws.  He  must  then  have  his  contract  (which  ordinarily  is 
made  for  ninety-nine  years)  ratified  by  the  Sultan  and  the  authorities  of  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment, paying  to  the  Sultan  a  yearly  rent  of  I  florin  p)er  bouw. 

The  quantity  produced,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  ground,  as  well  as 
the  state  of  weather  to  which  the  crop  is  exposed. 

Thick  tobacco  is  heavy  and  fine  tobacco  light,  but  the  difference  in  weight  is  generally 
balanced  by  the  difference  of  prices;  10  piculs  (i  picul=:i33^  pounds)  per  bouw  will  be 
about  the  average. 

The  cost  of  fNioduction  is  according  to  the  situation  of  the  land.  In  the  vicinity  of  La- 
boean  Deli  I  pound  of  the  tobacco  costs  the  planter,  in  Amsterdam,  about  75  cents ;  a  planter 
in  Serdang  or  Boven  Langkat  will  have  20  to  25  cents  more  expenses  per  pound,  but,  as 
Deli  tobacco  fetches  an  average  of  ^1.45  per  pound,  the  results  are  in  any  case  very 
fiavorable. 

In  the  beginning  of  January  the  coolie  begins  to  prepare  the  ground,  each  coolie  receiving 
about  three-fourths  of  a  bouw  for  cultivation.  In  three  months  they  ought  to  be  ready  for 
planting,  and  they  only  await  the  first  rains  to  do  so.  The  youi^;  plants,  which  have  mean- 
while been  grown,  are  then  stuck  in  the  ground  at  a  distance  of  2  by  3  feet  from  each  other. 
The  grown  plant  is  topped,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  ground,  at  twelve  to  twenty-two 
leaves  (the  two  lowest  leaves  are  never  counted),  and  in  about  three  months  from  the  period 
of  planting  the  plant  b  ripe,  cut  at  its  base,  and  dried  on  the  stick  in  drying  sheds,  which 
contain  about  60,000  plants.  As  soon  as  dry  the  leaves  are  taken  off*  the  stick,  put  in  bundles 
of  fifty,  and  brought  to  the  fermenting  shed.  After  the  first  process  of  fermenting  the  leaves 
are  assorted  in  lengths  and  then  again  put  in  fermentation;  this  second  process  finished, 
the  bundles  are  again  opened  and  assorted  carefully  in  colors  and  quality.    This  finished, 
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232  SONORA    AND    LOWER   CALIFORNIA. 

new  staples  are  built  with  them,  and  then  the  tobacco  awaits  its  torn  to  be  pressed  in  biks 
weighing  80  kilograms  net  and  to  be  shi[^>ed. 

I  give  the  assortment  in  colors  and  quality  as  it  is  used  bj  Deli  Maatsdiappj. 

The  assortment  of  leaves  is  as  follows : 

D — dark  brown,  Bne  leaves,  oily. 

DV— dark  fallow,  fine  leaves,  oily. 

B— brown,  fine  leaves,  oily. 

6 — ^brown,  fine  leaves,  less  oily,  a  little  diy. 

V — fallow,  fine  leaves,  oily. 

V — ^fallow,  fine  leaves,  less  oily,  a  little  dry. 

L — light  brown,  fine  leaves,  less  oily,  a  little  dry. 

OB— colored  leaves,  daik,  fine,  oily. 

BS— colored  leaves,  spotted. 

BB — somewhat  thick  leaves,  dry. 

G — thick  leaves,  diy. 

S — somewhat  spotted,  dark  and  brown,  fine,  oily. 

SL — somewhat  spotted,  light  colored,  fallow. 

SS — much  spotted  or  very  dry  leaves. 

K — rotten  tobacco. 

The  assortment  of  broken  leaves  is  as  follows : 

XB — not  much  broken,  dark  colors,  oily  leaves. 

XL — not  much  broken,  light,  oily  leaves. 

XS — not  much  broken,  somewhat  spotted,  dark  colors,  oily. 

XSS — not  much  broken,  much  spotted,  or  not  oily. 

X — ^very  much  broken,  all  colors,  not  spotted. 

XK— not  much  broken,  rotten  tobacco,  dead  leaves. 

All  the  marks  are  again  assorted  in  Nos.  I,  2,  3,  and  4  to  indicate  first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  lengths,  with  the  exoeptbn  of  the  mark  '<  XK/'  which  is  not  assorted  in  length. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  EILBRACHT. 


Sonora  and  Lower  California. — ^The  rains  this  season  have  been  very  scant 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Guaymas,  but  in  the  country,  where  most 
needed  for  agriculture,  they  have  been  sufficient  to  insure  a  good  crop,  and 
the  prospects  are  that  there  will  be  a  good  harvest  of  corn,  cotton,  etc.  In 
Lower  California,  across  the  gulf  from  here,  where  it  seldom  rains  at  all, 
they  have  had  two  very  heavy  downpours,  which  have  done  much  damage  to 
the  French  company  which  owns  and  works  the  great  copper  mine  "  El 
Bolio,"  near  Santa  Rosalia.  The  irrigating  enterprise  on  the  rivers  Yagui 
and  Mago,  of  which  Charles  Connant  is  the  head  man,  has  just  received 
from  the  United  States  a  large  amount  of  machinery  for  dredging  to  fecili- 
tate  the  opening  of  the  water  canals.  The  machinery  will  be  put  up  at 
once  and  the  work  pushed  to  coinpletion,  thereby  adding  a  very  large  and 
valuable  agricultural  district  to  this  portion  of  the  country.  The  cotton 
factory  at  Los  Angeles,  some  125  miles  inland,  is  commencing  operations 
and  hopes  soon  to  be  able  to  supply  the  wants  of  this  State  and  have  a  surplus 
of  common  cotton  cloth  for  export  to  other  States  of  the  Republic— 
Charles  E.  Hals,  Vice- Consul^  Guaymas,  October  4^  j8g2. 
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BRITISH    EXPORTS  TO  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  NEW,  OF  LONDON 

TabU  shewing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States 
during  the  quarter  ended  June  jo^  iSgs. 


Articles. 


Bel£ut.         Binninghftm.       Bradford 


Bristol. 


Animals ■ 

Books ^ « ^ 

Bricks  and  tiles.... ».. 

Bottons 

Card  dotbing ~ 

CarpeU 

Cement » » 

Cocoa  and  chocolate ».... 

Cok>ra,  painu,  and  ramishes... 

Cotton  manu&ctures.. 

Cycles.. .«. 

Drags  and  chemicals 

Elastic 

Fuller's  eartfi 

Glass,  china,  and  earthen  ware 

GIne  and  gelatin... 

Grease. 

Hah-  (cow,  calf,  etc.) ..« 

Hardware^ 

Hemp,  flax,  and  tow... 

Leather. 

Unens—.. »».—««...«..»«.«»..» 

y^^^^U^mrj  

Metals: 

Inm  and  steel  and  manufactures... 

Other 

Ores  0R>n,  etc.) » 

Paper  and  paper  hangings 

Presenres,  pickles,  etc 

Saaaiery 

Seeds,  pUnu,  etc » 

Shells ^ 

Silks « 

Skins,  Ass,  etc....... 

Stationery.... 

Scoir  goods 

Stoae  (marble,  granite,  etc.) 

Thread ...«.«.....^.^.« 

Tin  plates... ,^ 

Uttioos 

Wines  and  spirits »... 

Wool  and  camel  and  goat  hair 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods.. » 

Yarn..- ^ 

An  other  articles 


1389-33 


•3.940.83 
16,973.19 


M»37«-S8 


|3x,546.oo 
M»oo3.3S 


1165,9x9.04 


5,691.67 

367,4a*.  50 

64,187.69 

807.97 


«95,a98.03 
9«S.aa 


57,899.69 
5,X3S.i8 


X, 356.31 
3,689.13 


ao6,7X3.49 


94,813.94 


«, 465,97a.  85 
9,896.45 


6,551.97 
74,009.35 


"4,572.50 
X3,575.9a 


61,587.16 
1,796.99 


95,966.57 
9,789.79 


9,9x3.06 


49,x83.64 
13,664.49 


27,093. 15 


5,885.53 


48,«89.3o 
36,340.00 


1,190,660.85 


36,8x5.5a 


1,673.89 


64,411.60 
4,085.99 


57,308.90 


85,574.07 


176,4x5.10 

1,190,864.05 

99,988.04 

10,9x5.  90 


Total 

Total  in  x89X_ 


1,933,104.88 
1,693,949. 8x 


«,>54,i43.77 
«,«32»55*.a9 


8,999,549- 13 
9,869,650.15 


Increase. 


S40,96s.o7 


■X,  598. 55 


136,898.98 


15,883.46 
8,639.45 


X58.40 
3,989.09 
9,768.69 


7, 697.  ax 

359.48 

1,985. 71 


8,53«." 


11,899.56 


3,586.58 
x,oo5.04 


1,860.76 
37,365.86 


134.0s 
",876.59 


«f4a4.as 

93,796.95 

7.859-59 
4,099.00 


xax,5X2.90 

839,980.54 


zi8^467*64 
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ThUe  tkowimg  tht  vahu  ofdiclared  txporUfrom  the  IMiUd  Kingdom,  etc, — Cootboei 


Articles. 

Cardiff. 

Cork. 

DubBn. 

Dsadec. 

A^imIi 

... 

I60X.00 

^,  731-73 

^.533.95 

170.33 

146,198.95 

8.7-71 

Bftct  umI  bagging 

|6.«S7.« 

Bmt,  ab,  and  ttout ^ „ ^» ^.. 

BfM,k»       X           

Prirki  and  tik« 

434-36 

.07.80 

5.849-96 

8,88t.85 

BuriH»«.       -.« 

Carptta 

i.3S6,Sfc.4« 
8,943.70 

Cirtil  and  cahi..... 

74.396.87 
771.55 

Colon,  pakMa,  and  Tamialiea 

Dravi  and  ckeakab. 

FoathotB.    .««              

"-"«•«•.—.. 

18,468.7s 

5x9.39 

3,184.33 

Fhh - 

Gteaa.  difaia,  and  earthen  twa.... . 

GloMa,  hoakry,  etc 

Gtnt  and  gelatin 

HoaiK  las.  and  tow 

liflHfnr „-..,„......„., Mr,.,,,, ..- 

M.54 
9,0^7.51 

19,461.83 
39,609.57 

ti~— ,                                     ,. 



489,3^3.45 

3U.4t 

Mctali  (iron  and  tteel  and  maoafkctores) » 

Otm  (Iron,  «tc.) «.... 

PiaiMr and  naner  hancinn 

7»M9-w> 

830.  So 

11,660.80 

Paper  alock..»... «       ^.„.,..„....     . 

617,578-35 

481.73 
330.55 

519.03 
16,493.87 

19,979.93 
13,111.37 

34,495.07 

Saddlery 

SUna,  fera,  ate «. 

Tin  platea... ~.. «.«^.,..». 

WlMaandspirita 

Woolan  and  wonted  goods . 

Ywrn  !■■  1 ,,,,,„„, , ^ 

617.08 

95.97I.09 

1.339.99 

9,057.16 

9x1.55 

^,194.74 

All  ocbor  artklca.......^..^^^ ^ 

4.986.06 

8.89^87 

Total ..« ... 

Total  h  1891 

701,408.49 
5,890,519. 19 

18,897.98 
19,000.74 

a17.976.80 
•35,057.43 

9,io5,«s.94 

3,508,374.  S» 

Inewaaa-...       

D«aaaae.       

5.x89,xxo.77 

6.8n.«4 

17,180.63 

398,J«-58 

Articles. 

Dunfermline. 

Falmouth. 

Glasgow. 

HuddersfiekL 

Anhaali 

^30.00 

1,093.65 

1,738.30 

10,149. 17 

94,168,15 

46,367-63 
9,046.88 
74,933.94 
154,366.80 
99,698.97 
16,665.96 

Beer,  ale,  and  stout -^ 

Books                           .    . .     «.      .... 

Bricks  and  tiles.» ...« 





l9(9-4<> 

Card  clothing 

Carpets ^ .«.«. 

China  cUy 

Coal  and  coke 

Colon,  paints,  and  varnishes.. 

3.55fo8 

^9, 394. 95 



Manufactures „ 

OniEff  and  cheniirals ,,,,, 

#x6,47«.98 

7"885.64 

38,8}i-33 

39,939-7^ 

v««*»                                     —                          -      .  -.„ 

Floor  cteth «—«. « .«..««.....«...„.... 

FulWs  earth..... 

8,098.60 

t,^^^ 

Glue  and  gdathi 

Greaaa 

3.570.99 

146-35 
io»4a«.65 

Hats.......^.^.^....^..............^ ............. 

8,430.43 
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TiMf  shaming  the  value  of  cUclared  exports  from  ike  United  Ki$$gdom^  etc^ — Continaed. 


Articles. 

Dunfermline. 

Pahnonth. 

Glasgow. 

fe8«»74i.o7 

^9x.66 

1x96.434. 74 
96,578.65 

Jute 

lMX% .„ 

Leaiber.     .„.^.        „. 

I919.83 

390.28 
3,258.96 
»,538.67 
1,373.98 

6,809.48 

TiBfTI«...... .,.,...... 

14.306.70 

«5.ot«.33 

100,998.88 
3.863.37 
19,0x3.  ox 

1.499.25 

1,039.  ox 

10,835.09 
38.764.55 

a,  771.64 
40,941.89 

77,151.94 
7,610.69 

3,798.a7 
78,381.03 

6,919.78 
78,309.78 

MetaU  (iron  wad  steel  and  manufactnres).......... 

Fftper  and  paper  haagiiys 

Paper  stock ..«». 

Provisioiis  (cheeae,  bacon,  etc)........^.......^.... 

Seeds^  plnnts,  «tc.. 

Silks  " 

6,38«.44 

SVf«t«,  fims^  etc-.,..^...a.x.  .  ^......x........x.4.. ........ 

Stuff  goods ^ 

Stm«  (marble^  grfuihe,  ew.) ,„ « 

923-43 

3. 3".  90 

Swar «... 

T^T^A.. 

TTnkms. 

Wines  and  spirits «.......^..^.......... 

All  other  articks. 

9.695.14 

597,275.30 

897.97 

Total 

To*«< »«  *89x- «. 

408,336.08 
396,917.  «6 

40.331.55 
«7,4»a.38 

1,169,7x9.56 
1,002,836.37 

709,247.47 
721,108.57 

I>efreaf  X..W......  lj^. m 

8x,3x8.8e 

99,909. X7 

166,883.19 

xx,86x. xo 

Axtkles. 

HuU. 

Leeds. 

Ldth. 

Uverpool. 

A.U«.I.  .„ ...., 



1x4,076.  «5 
X5,66x.94 

338.35 

^4,969.35 
19,699.59 
9,359.86 

Beer,  ale,  and  stoat 

Bftoka.. 

Brfcks  and  tiles 

Carpets.......^...^..«.„.......«......^........ 

CfUM^t    11, 



|a8.79S.x4 

7,698.80 
49.190.58 

(^Iialk............... . 

I806.OX 

China  day 

9,995.09 

3",  705. 24 

Orfors,  paints,  and  Tarnishes 

«3»a3S07 

10,862.03 

Confcctioneiy. ................. .......... ...*.....x 

4,458.89 



96,443.40 

«.77S.59 

xs,94o.48 

7.654.3* 
499.  X9 

i.^A447.83 
4.997.90 
99,089.04 
7X,8i9.8o 

Fish-.. 

Floorcloth. 

Fruits,  nuts,  and  v^etables 

3.051.76 

T549"68 

Fuller's  earth 

Furniture 

1,640.  OX 

GUstT,  china,  and  earthen  ware 4. 4..,^..,.  ^  * 

316.73 
48,676.35 

694.77 

69,395.97 

Glue  and  gdatin *.« 

Gre«e^ 

Hair  (cow,  calf,  etc.) 

Hardware... 

Hemp,  flax,  and  tow.. 

I.^ather.«. .......», . 

3,«30.«S 

4,i9x.xo 

X,  7x6. 91 

x»3.87 

so,o6a.X3 

954.76 

5, 553. 75 
3».577.54 

50,297.  X5 

".835.95 
38,459-95 

Machincfj .. 

Metals: 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures............^ 

OdMT «. 

3,158.35 

995,996.99 
■9,199.00 
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TMe  showing  ike  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  Untied  Kingdom^  etc. — Condaaed. 
Articles.  HnU.  Leeds.  Leith.  LtrerpooL 


OOs 

Ores  (iron,  etc.) »...»... 

Paper  and  paper  hangings 

Paper  stock.. ..»^ » 

Pitch  and  tar ^. 

ProviwoDS  (cheese,  hacon,  etc.)— « 

Rice» 

Rope « 

Rubber,  raw «.►.. 

Saddlery - 

Salt.. .- ^ 

Seeds,  plana,  etc....^... 

Skins,  furs,  etc » 

Spices w 

Sutionery « ., 

Stone  (marble,  granite,  etc.) 

Sugar ^ 

Tea^ ^ 

Tin  plates 

Wines  and  spirits 

Woods 

Wool  and  camel  and  goat  hair 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods... 

Works  of  art.. 

Yam... 

AU  other  axtides. 


Total 

Total  in  1891.. 


Increase.... 
Decrease... 


f4sa.6i 


«,784-34 
1,048.98 


3,987.78 
XS3.90 


3»4«3-85 


10,795.85 


«3,«43-66 


7a,  953. 56 
67,681.35 


5,a7»ax 


1339-63 

704-33 
3»77o-So 

34g.87 


#n,S9^S3 


^,651.41 
96,634.11 


7x9.09 


67,934.86 
142,898.67 


x,8as.89 
x,ao3.97 


334.995. 24 
47x»7«5.9» 


*s6,7so.67 


600.28 


4,«7o.«4 
8,837.90 
10,940.^6 
•6,97s.  X5 
9,038.09 


xo,454-xi 


i57,a>5-89 
»56,7«8  53 


9x7.36 


106,819.41 
x»9o5.47 

»f»3»-53 

9».^5-n 

36»,o^31 

3.»»5-07 

io8,8a9.8i 

9.x*  75 

3x«,«54.49 

7»494.4i 

3,saB.ss 

s8,9A7i 

9,454*939"  4« 

x,693.54 

S7»^3i 

965,3S6.45 

7.4x6-55 


44,x«.«3 


6,653,a3j.6o 
IX,  808,313. » 


5,xS5.«79-6» 


Articles. 


Bdanchester. 


Newcastle. 


Nottingham. 


Animals ......»m.».«... 

Antimony ».. 

Books ~ . 

Bricks  and  tiles «.»«.»....... 

Brushes,  tooth  and  hair 

Buttons 

(Jard  clothing 

Carpets 

Cement 

China  clay.. 

Coal  and  coke... 

Colon,  paints,  and  varnishes 

Cotton  manu£u:tures.... » 

Cycles.. 

Drugs  and  chemicals .«» 

Elastic - « 

Glass,  china,  and  earthen  ware 

Gloves,  hosiery,  eic„ «. 

Hair  (cow,  calf,  eic.)« « 

Hats. 

Laces... ~ 

Leather  .> „ 

Linens 

Machinery. 

Metals  (iron  and  steel  and  mamifacUirfaQ.. 


^30,093.63 

707.29 

4.384.05 


#i»347.49 
99,8x4.95 
16,667.73 


ih'M 


937.055.47 


6.976-07 
10,964.44 

«x,484.4a 

4,67X.2S 

34,397.39 


51,80011? 


149,966. 74 
X9.359." 


63.999.53 


«8,339.64 

9,859.21 

2, 707. x6 

106,107.87 


997,871.66 

383.953.0a 

Sa,88s.» 


4,006.30 

X,  514. 55 

S5X.X3 

M»9ao.68 


$33. 557- 3a 
38,851.61 
36,559.90 
X, 194. 15 
48,581.93 
6,609.69 
X4»,764.SO 


895,188.95 
xa,  715.18 
34,095.94 
87,996.65 


s6,en.<» 
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Ta^U  skamhtg  the  valut  of  declared  exports  firom  the  United  Kingdom^  etc. — Continued. 


Aitklct. 

Manchester. 

Newcastle. 

Plymouth. 

PapCT«od  puper  haiwiiigs „ 

F^peratoclr - 

A3.»7e.98 
x89,574-69 

l«»3o6,X5 

59,964.87 

X5,99i.98 
386.74 



Rope -. 

7,584.xa 
33,x89.6i 
44,688.54 

•8,801.57 
50,337.57 
906,691.51 

103,416.53 

I«3»332.a5 
146,639.19 

344.94 

sale 

Skins,  fare,  etc- ^ ^, — 

ScatitmrT... ,,... .„.„.,..,.... .. 

16,456.88 

Siooe  (marble,  grmaite,  etc.) ^ 

TtmaA  ..    

«» 443.ro 

Wettfin^  •pprd— ... ................ ...mm... 

Wiaca  aad  tpiritt 

5,006.00 

3»435.55 

Wool  and  camel  and  goat  hair 

Woolen  and  woraied  goods 

•,746.59 

99,698.94 

409.30 

Yam..... «.... 

AU  odicr  aiticles — 

9,967.96 

19,947.99 

X17.46 

Total  in  1891... 

a»735.69x.25 
a,73X,899.7i 

980,864.25 
4«>.903.37 

i,487,59x.98 
969.365- x6 

80,604.94 
74,547.46 

Incraaaa.      — 

Decteaaa 

S»798.54 

140,039.19 

5x8,156.89 

6,057.48 

Ardcles. 

Sheffield. 

Southampton. 

Swansea. 

Tunstall. 

AatMit .,,„,....-,..,,-„,„,,,,,-. 

^•3.86 

Beer,  ale,  and  stout... » 

Books...»....» « 

#369.07 

806.37 

",170.73 

Brirksaadtilet 

#3,638.71 
69,947.97 

Cm!  and  coke.. 

Colon,  patett,  ««d  vandifaes 

Caihvy 

4,48x.8o 
347-47 

161,036.79 
5.«59.«4 

- 

•4,095.95 

I>nv  and  fihonicali 

f^vfOt^n,.. --.--. - ,, 

#486.65 

Glaat,  cfafaMa  and  earthen  ware 

884,X47.43 

Ghnandeelatin 

15,067.08 
•,670.96 

•3,860.41 

51683.73 

54^77 

339,674.40 
x,S9«.89 

Hair  (eow,  calf,  etc.)_ 

HfVAwan.. r.r       

694.70 

fj— —  ..^^ ., ....„..„...„. 

MaddBery 

Meialt: 

OAar 

Fairer  and  naner  hanaivo ..^. 

53,55^.ox 
5,903.36 

9,188.73 

SImIs.u. 

6,969.09 
30,034. 8« 

Sktas,  fina,  etc ....« • 

ScoDo  (sari^le,  granhe,  etc.) 

11,419.00 

7.3«7-87 

•,930.54 

9,108,399.35 

*  '88."94' 

Ttopklts. 

Wines  aMi  spirits. 

Al  other  articles ..„ „ 

•85.53 
10,596.67 

461.00 

•,756.07 

Toul 

595,794.37 
545,574. x5 

'•,359.65 
94,023.49 

9,968,796.38 

906,955.37 
1,010,439.63 

Total  in  x89i«...... «.«....«... « 

...........  ....  . 

Inrptttn.^,    .  ,, ....,*. 

50,  •«>.•• 

xx,663.84 

9,968,796.98 

Decrease. „ 

xo3,477.»6 
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TabU  showing  the  vcUue  of  declared  expats  from  the  Umited  Kingdom^  etc, — Coolmiied. 


Aitides. 


Total.         Total  ia  il^ 


Antimony — •• 

Artificial  flower*.. 
Bagi  and  bagging.. 


Beer,  ale,  and  »tout.....« 
Blackings. ^..... 


Books ~ 

Bricks  and  tflea- 

Bristkfc^ - 

Brmhet,  tooth  and  hair... ...... 

Burlaps «..« ~. — 

Battons ^ - - 

Card  clothing .«. 

Carpets .^ - 

Cement  « 

Chalk.. «. — 

China  clay „...^.......«... 

Clocks  and  watches.....-.., 

Coal  and  coke « 

Cocoa  and  chocolate «... 

Coffee..... •« - 

Colors,  paints,  and  ramishes.. 

Confectionery.— ..«.«— 

Cotton...... 

Manufiscturea...... 

Cutlery.. 

Cycles 

Drugs  and  cbemlfals.. 
Elastic.»...-»-M*-— •• 


Emery.... 
Feathers.. 
Fbh 


floor  ck>th.. 


Fruits,  nuts,  and  veg^tabka.. 

Puller's  earth —....—.. 

Furniture. 


Glass,  china,  and  earthen  ware... 

Gloves,  hosiery,  etc «. — .-.« 

Ghieand  gelatin..—....-.—* • 

Grease.^ — — .— 

G«ros... ••" 

Hair  (cow,  calf,  etc.)..., 

Hardware « 

Hats — .« 


Hemp,  flax,  and  tow.. 

Indigo 

Ivory— " 

Laces............— •••• 


Leather - -~ •^•" 

Linens.. - — 

Linseed. —.....—. 

Machinery — —........ 

Matches «-....-. 

MetaU: 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufoctures.. 

Other... 

Mustard...—.. 

Oils « 


^#055.90 

4,739*97 

41,180.3s 

146,184-79 

9,776.80 

470,400.76 

16,490.00 

"»73SO» 

6.979- «S 

9,640.10 

98,x8o.s5 

407,864.  X9 

10,070.00 


8,8x5.  x6 
n,8as.x6 
58,160.70 
1x9,465.  X5 
»39,58<».73 
5,670.16 


99,8x6.47 

3,170.00 

36,5x0.64 

549,960.01 

aSx.ox 

5,0*8. 6x 

x69,x6x.x6 

3»»7«9i5 
98, 979.  ox 

54,890.(0 
16,3x0.17 
95,167.05 

04,9x0.90 
36,405.  xo 
39»ooz.6o 

7,030.01 
87,«o5<>3 
•9»S«SS5 

5,15500 
X3,xxo.x5 
408,060.05 
4a,s65*<n 
3x,8xo.x5 
•0,001.65 
890.  X5 

«69,55«-oS 
17,8*1.30 


190,671. 90 
108,578.67 

4,739-97 
47,608.33 
330,347.93 

9,776.80 

497»  785.6a 

1x0,387.98 

««,735-o« 

7,566.49 

»,3S6,saa.4» 

•0,960.78 

53,944-33 
191,650. 17 

467,477.54 
10,876.  ox 

93,419.44 

8,8x5. 16 

«49»7a6.59 

6«,M9.79 

t19.465.t5 

«»,975.a5 

10,199.05 

«7»,376-34 

x,6x6,7o*.6x 

164,906.79 

440,486.04 

«.90o,S97.98 

69.388.74 

5,o*8.6x 

»93,479-87 

63.604.  fa 

58,459.65 

X99,76i.66 

•5,068.5a 

•7,a93-7» 
1,040,  X67. 74 
•07yO*x.56 
xx9,74x.9o 
69,993.88 

87#xoS.<>3 
48,966.90 

B58,»59-S5 

«4,M7.74 

6B4.4a1.6x 

4a.56s.at 

3x,8so.z$ 

•o*9«t.48 

x,os8,758.9^ 

•16,088.  oc 

«,7t«,47*.9« 


Ores  (iron,  etc)... 


Paper  and  paper  hangings... 


x5,3K».oo 
iOyOU.90 

79,360.00 
zzo,743-ot 
6o,S3i.oc 
45,oox.os 
3,530.10 
53,160.9 


6os,flM>76 
n^osz.so 


1,115, 540- 65 
179,849.74 
60,531.01 
4S,7S3.«7 
87,535-59 
zi6,4aB.St 


#i69.«70^34 
"5,935-« 
3,9M-"8 
69,io9.x5 
34t,304-S5 
7,044- 14 
S57,30a.o« 
xi4,3n.t3 
54,86t.i6 

tt,999-94 
1,696,903.04 

4,496.?> 

59,966.40 

to«,545.rf 

673,68^*3 

99,918.87 

7t,<»4.3» 

X9,»47»7 

333.«7*-«7 

«t4,76».79 

58,«73.43 

x65,9X9.39 

x8. 540.18 

974,908.76 

t,4»9,6«5.« 

to5,7*7-57 

354.77^96 

9,9x9,301.^ 

$3,040.33 

9,96x.ix 

86,937.04 

90,6x9.53 

69,350.51 

•35,690.07 

9.696.73 

5,9X9.  Sl 

x,i«o,403.66 

t84,833.4« 

«>5,«3.6i 

35,579.07 

59.78«^fl$ 

6t,96«^7o 

130^051.16 

33,«95.«9 

fl30.1«4.»6 

6,943.  ■• 

4a.905.7t 

9,788.10 

556,977.45 

"5,4*  J-» 

•,I38.«65.88 

«3.696.5» 

744.807.* 

4.9«4.» 

«,3l3,»64-3* 

«9«,8tt.74 
60,474.99 
60^314*  8« 

Ifc44«.«6 
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Table  showing  th€  value  of  declared  exf^orts  from  the  United  Kingdom^  etc. — Gxitiiiaed. 


Articles. 


Londmi. 


Total.  Total  in  1891. 


Paper  stock.. 


Pitch  and  tar. 

Phunbagp ~ 

Precious  stones 

Preserves,  pickles,  elc„ 

Piovisions  (cheese,  bacon,  etc.).. 

Quicksilver.. 

Rfce 

Rope«..*M«M«»M  •••»..••.*».. •••..»«••• 
Robber: 

Raw « 

Qothingand  manufactures.. 
Saddlery. 


^13,000.15 
8,9x5.06 
19,601.50 


909,781.05 

106, 490.  x6 

36,090.16 

80,460.19 

6,080.15 


Sausage  casings. 

Scientific  and  optical  instruments.. 

Seeds,  plants,  etc 

Shfflftr.. 


SOka. 

Soaps ............. 

Skins,  furs,  etc » 

Spices. - «. 

SpOOgeS.MM.MM  M.. 

StntJoncry........ ........... 

Sticks  and  canes 

Straw  pUit  and  braids., 


Straw  manufacturefc... 

Stfooe  (marble,  granite,  etc.)... 
Siigar................................... 


163,430.05 

7,050.19 

•7,590.06 

1,995.01 

31,075. 17 

25,«79«5 
40,9x6.15 
44,140.17 
990,899.00 

73,660.17 
6o,940.x6 
X, 8x7, 890. 64 
106,905. 16 
18,410.65 
58,615.01 
9,770.16 
63,590.10 
5,640.03 


3S,3«9-«S 
169,630.14 


Tin 

Tin  plates »....» 

Tobacco  and  cigarettes.. 
Unions ~ 


Wearing  appaxcL...*.... 

Wines  and  spirits.... „. 

Woocfe 

Wool  and  camel  and  goat  hair.. 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Works  orart„... 

Yam. «.. 

All  other  articles... 


1,304,090.00 

97,073.01 

30,150.61 

855.00 

40,701.15 

83,900. 15 

«57»36o.oo 

».4»5.9«>.o6 

390,045.01 

36,150.00 

1,001.05 

6S9.436.M 


$474,««9.65 
8,915.06 
«»,45S.95 


909,731.05 
118,859.80 
39,998.81 
80,460.19 
98,485.86 
30,565.54 

5*5,506.38 

14,634. 3« 

81,801.70 

1x0,744.8a 

3«,075.i7 

«5.«79X5 

57,408.87 

44,140.17 

840, 763. 51 

174,493.64 

60, 840.  x6 

9,587,656.07 

»i3,699-57 

18,4x0.65 

101,904.57 

9,770.16 

63,590.10 

5,640.03 

«,«93,973.75 

161,741.  IS 

96,994.17 

198,558.85 

1x4,354.90 

1,304,090.00 

5,339,483.49 

30,150.61 

78,877.88 

45,707.15 

117,966.99 

303,659.51 

9,064,9x0.79 

a»  344, 464.  "9 

38,188.09 

357,887.88 

1,180,948.03 


^4^.4*9-47 
»6,97«.93 
70,947.08 
37,198.85 

»,oo5,596.io 
171, 694. 84 
35,700.99 


M7,57X.os 
1,311.00 

586,308.80 
14,649.89 
84,691.87 

«3a,563.«7 
10,550.93 
33>i49-74 

191,036.58 

145,469.70 
133,986.88 

a7o,563.59 
58,678.41 

869,778.51 
"08,173.34 

«4,943-4a 

1x6,046.49 

8,549.80 

70,701.54 

3,866.86 

X, '39,953-58 

199,010.14 

141,683.49 

106,967.99 

910,997.07 

497,018.08 

19,865,877.18 

17,709.06 

75,194.69 

37,116.34 

78,331.98 

36,007.3s 

«,  030, 475. 00 

»#9o6,5i5.«« 

50,488.56 

7»«,6o4.55 

97«»874.05 


Total..„ 

Total  in  1891.. 


",i77,^a.oi 
9,709,999.36 


39,34«,»49-87 


44,685,841. 5* 


Increase.. 


^^ecfvase.* 


»,475»4a9.65 


6,004,690.58 
11,989,3x9.93 


JOHN  C.  NEW, 
Qmsui'GifuroL 
Unttid  Statbs  Consulate-General, 

London^  November  i,  i8p2. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  SALVADOR. 

REPORT  BY  VICE-CONSUL  DAIVSON,  OF  SAN  SALVADOR, 

I  hav£  to  report  that,  according  to  an  official  statement  published  to-daj 
in  the  Government's  daily,  this  country  imported  goods  to  the  amonnt  of 
1685,577.29  during  the  second  quarter  of  this  year.  The  exportations  for 
the  same  period  reached  f  2,295,718.20. 

There  has  been  a  falling  off  in  both  the  imports  and  exports  compared 
with  the  first  quarter  to  the  amount  of  ^98, 66 1.05  in  the  former  and  fsSy,- 
775.29  in  the  latter. 

The  chief  commercial  movement  has  been  as  follows: 


Iwports. 


Expoffis. 


United  States » 
Great  Britain.. 

Gennany 

France , 

Italy 


^•oo,a40.*o 
asB^opy.  as 

ixa,5»y.9S 
19. 149.96 


The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  articles  imported  from 
the  United  States,  England,  France,  and  Germany: 

TlabU  skpwingtkevaiut  of  tM*  ^n$$t^al  artUUs  imported  durittg  tJki  sicomd  fuarter  tf  i8g9^ 


Articka. 


United  States.       England. 


Germanj. 


Fhoce. 


Cotton: 

Thread 

Ooth 

Articles  free  <^  duty.., 

Beer « 

Glass  ware.... ...»» 

Food  stnft ». 

Drugs  and  medidnaa.., 
Hardware......... ......... 

Flour M..M».M.«.< 

Woolen  stuffii. 

Ftim1tiu« 

Machinery 

Silks -.. 


PerfiuBery... 


13,843.60 

4»ST«.3« 

4«3«3 

9,a3o.n 

5*#^.93 
614.00 

4i««.S4 
6,809.3a 

5,944.70 
75.00 


#5,oyi. 

«4y,998- 
10,431. 

695. 

57. 

3,869. 

•»74«^ 

«3,«4y. 


««k»79-40 


3,789- 

«,730. 

6z. 


^.00 
^.907.78 
3»89o.5X 
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FROZEN-MEAT  INDUSTRY  OF  AUSTRALASIA. 

REPORT  BY  COMMERUAL  AGENT  BAGGS,  OF  NEWCASTLE, 

I  herewith  transmit  a  series  of  articles  on  the  frozen-meat  question  in  this 
colony,  taken  from  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald.  These  articles  deal  with 
the  history  of  this  industry,  with  a  description  of  the  different  works  now 
in  existence,  and  also  with  the  question  of  freezing  versus  chilling. 

The  frozen- meat  question  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance  to  this  colony, 
and  will  undoubtedly  be  of  great  assistance  in  restoring  her  former  pros- 
perity, as  it  did  that  of  New  Zealand. 

I  dealt  with  this  subject  to  some  extent  in  my  report  on  the  sheep  and 
wool  industries  of  New  South  Wales.  The  industry,  however,  is  gradually 
growing,  and  Australian  frozen  meat  will  soon  be  an  active  competitor  for  a 
large  share  of  the  English  market. 

GEORGE  T.  BAGGS, 

Commercial  Agent. 

United  Statbs  Cobimerqal  Agency, 

Newcastle^  October  7,  i8g2. 


THE  FROZEN-MEAT  QUESTIOlf. 
[IncioBure  t  in  Commerdal  Agent  Boggs's  report. — FVom  the  Sydney  Momfaq^  Herald.] 

All  the  indications  go  to  show  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  "boom  "  in  the  chilled  and 
frozen  meat  industry.  The  average  unit  of  the  community  takes  up  his  morning  paper  only 
to  find  its  correspondence  columns  full  of  letters  from  people  who  are  furiously  in  earnest  on 
the  subject  and  in  vigorous  controversy  with  each  other.  In  the  telegraphic  columns  he 
finds  continual  mention  of  the  fact  that  companies  have  been  projected  or  successfully  floated 
in  country  towns  north,  west,  and  south  of  the  metropolitan  center.  The  advertising  columns 
in  the  same  way  bristle  with  announcements  to  a  similar  purport  and  with  pro6|>ectuses  of 
companies  to  be  formed;  and  every  now  and  then  we  are  reminded  by  the  returns  and  re- 
ports from  various  quarters  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  that  the  industry  is  not  on 
paper  only,  but  is  actually  in  operation.  Ships  are  leaving  regularly  for  England  with 
cargoes  of  frozen  meat  grown  on  Australian  pastures  and  prepared  for  export  by  Australian 
enterprise,  and  regular  sales  of  country  killed  and  chilled  meat  are  held  for  the  benefit  of 
the  local  consumer  at  the  metropolitan  meat  markets  leased  by  Mr.  Robert  Hudson.  The 
industry  has  really  started  almost  unawares,  though  it  is  still  in  its  infancy,  with  abundant 
poasibilities  before  it  of  expansion  and  profit  to  all  concerned.  It  is  now  in  an  interesting 
stage,  and  one  particularly  favorable  for  observation ;  for  the  beginnmgs  have  been  made  and 
the  enterprise  is  well  laimched,  while  the  great  plunge  is  just  on  the  point  of  being  taken. 
There  are  two  points  of  view  from  which  this  industry  presents  features  of  interest — that  of 
the  local  consumer  and  that  of  the  exporter.  If  we  take  the  whole  subject  under  these  two 
general  headings,  watch  Australian  beef  and  mutton  from  their  pastures  to  the  hands  of  the 
local  consumer  or  the  freezing  chambers  of  ocean-going  steamships,  and  so  on  to  the  Lon- 
don market,  and  follow  the  routes  over  which  the  sheep  and  cattle  pass,  with  an  eye  to  the 
conditions  under  which  they  travel,  as  well  as  the  process  by  which  the  meat  is  prepared  for 
market;  if  we  then  look  into  the  comparatiTe  figures  of  the  subject  and  the  prospects  of  the 
No.  X49 6. 
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trade,  after  estimating  its  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  meat  supply  of  the  metropolis  and  « 
the  pastoral  industry  of  the  country,  those  who  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  this  qnesdoo  will 
have  the  facts  of  the  case  before  them,  and  so  be  able  to  form  their  own  conclusions  as  to  the 
gravity  of  the  issues  involved  in  this  very  important  question  of  the  chilling  and  fineezing  of 
Australian>grown  meat.  With  a  view  to  collecting  material  to  aid  readers  of  the  Herald  to 
do  all  this,  I  have  visited  certain  of  the  districts  where  the  sheep  and  cattle  are  pastured  and 
the  establishments  where  the  processes  of  chilling  and  freezing  are  carried  on,  observed  at 
first  hand  the  various  stages  of  the  business,  and  talked  on  the  spot  with  the  people  interested 
in  carrying  the  industry  on  and  administering  its  business  in  the  various  departments;  and  I 
propose  in  this  and  the  following  articles  to  give  the  reader  the  benefit  of  my  experiences  aad 
information  as  I  gathered  them. 

The  industry  has  already  a  sort  of  history  of  its  own,  although  it  is  only  twelve  years  old 
at  the  outside.  It  had  its  origin,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  in  the  demand  for  a  market 
for  Australian  sheep.  We  have  never  been  very  scientific  in  our  sheep  farmii^  in  this  put 
of  the  world,  the  great  exceptions  of  course,  to  a  general  remark  like  this  only  proving  the 
rule.  Experts  will  fireely  admit  that  the  pastoral  enterprise  has  in  many  cases  been  little 
more  than  a  kind  of  speculation,  depending  on  all  mamier  of  nsks  from  insecure  tenures  and 
bad  seasons.  The  squatter  overstocked  to  get  the  utmost  profit  out  of  a  good  season,  and  be 
saw  bis  ^eep  die  by  scores  of  thousands  when  a  prolonged  drought  dried  up  his  water  hdks 
and  burned  his  grass  lands  into  a  desert  of  brown  soil. 

A  writer  in  the  correspondence  columns  of  the  Herald  the  other  day  mentioned  that  we 
must  export  5,000,000  sheep  annually  to  keep  our  numbers  within  reasonable  limits,  con- 
tending that  the  colony  is  overstocked  under  the  present  reckless  want  of  system.  The 
results  of  this  state  of  things  have  made  themselves  familiar  in  our  eats  by  constant  descrip- 
tion season  after  season  as  soon  as  the  rains  begin  to  fail,  and  the  melancholy  story  of  whole- 
sale staivation  and  depreciation  of  values  is  worn  threadbare  by  repetition.  Those  who  hare 
read  the  history  of  the  pastoral  industry  will  recall  a  parallel  crisis  when  the  Bank  of  Ans- 
tralia  broke  in  1843  ^^i*  '^  ^^^  ^  exceptionally  active  speculation  in  she«p  and  cattle.  Dr. 
Lang  describes  how  sheep  were  sold  under  the  sheriff's  hammer  for  6</.  per  head  doripg  the 
depression,  and  among  other  instances  he  gives  one  of  a  mob  of  cattle  purchased  for  6  guineas 
a  head,  which  only  brought  7^.  6^.  at  sale.  It  was  at  the  very  crux  of  this  crisis  that  O'Brien, 
the  Yass  grazier,  discovered  that  sheep  worth  6d.  per  head  under  these  circumstances  could  be 
boiled  down  to  produce  $s.  worth  of  fat 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  frozen-meat  trade  will  have  anything  like  a  proponioaate 
effect  on  the  present  prospects  of  the  pastoralists,  but  the  principle  is  the  same.    Given  tbe 
right  kind  of  muitou-producing  sheep,  an  effective  system  of  export,  and  a  fair  chance  00  the 
London  market,  the  grazier  may  fairly  look  to  this  industry  to  help  him  out  of  the  difficulties 
in  which  bad  seasons  and  a  variety  of  other  causes  may  conspire  to  place  him.    The  6ist 
experimental  effort  in  this  direction  was  made  on  a  modest  scale.     Four  hundred  sbeq)  were 
sent  home  in  18S0,  and,  though  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  shipment  was  sold  exactly 
on  its  merits  as  Australian  mutton,  there  being  somewhat  of  a  prejudice  against  that  aitide 
on  the  part  of  the  British  consumer,  the  shipment  increased  in  the  three  following  yens  to 
17,27s,  57,256,  and  63,733  carcasses,  respectively.     The  continental  colonies  had  already 
been  exporting  for  two  years  before  New  Zealand  took  up  the  enterprise,  which  she  has  since 
made  peculiarly  her  own,  so  far  as  this  part  of  the  world  is  concerned,  though  finding  a  dose 
rival  in  the  La  Plata  export,  which  has  the  reputation  of  finding  greater  favor  on  the  Fkiisiaii 
market.     Since  1883  there  has  practically  been  no  proportion  between  the  export  from  New 
Zealand  and  that  from  the  continental  colonies,  the  figures  for  the  last  year  showing  tlut  out 
of  a  total  import  of  sheep  into  Great  Britain,  amounting  to  3)323»S2I,  Austraha  only  con- 
tributed 334,693  carcasses,  as  agamst  1,896,706  fix>m  New  Zealand  and  11074,525  from  Ike 
Argentine  Republic,  the  trifling  balance  being  the  contribution  of  the  Falkland  Islands.    The 
beef  export  has  a  similar  tale  to  tell.     Last  year  there  were  99»I94  quarters  and  pieces  ioi- 
ported,  of  which  Australia  contributed  28,968  and  New  Zealand  70^226.     Against  this,  bor 
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ever,  it  stands  recorded  that,  while  Australia  and  New  Zealand  last  year  together  exported 
raiher  less  than  100,000  of  these  beef  quarters  aud  pieces,  the  American  export  of  chilled — ^not 
frozen— meat  is  to  be  reckoned  by  scores  of  millions  of  pounds  annually. 

Looking  at  the  whole  question  in  the  rough,  therefore,  in  the  light  of  these  figureB,  it  is 
apparent  that  though  we  have  not  altogether  slept  on  the  question,  the  Australian  colonies  at 
ihe  end  of  last  year  had  a  good  deal  of  leeway  to  make  up  before  they  could  share  the  mut- 
ton export  with  New  Zealand  on  equal  terms,  while  in  the  matter  of  beef  the  whole  of  Aus- 
tralasia taken  together  is  far  behind  American  enterprise.  If  this  looks  a  little  discreditable 
to  ourselves  at  first  sight,  it  is  not  altogether  without  its  crumb  of  consolation  in  the  fact  that 
it  shows  the  vast  field  for  expansion  which  lies  ahead  of  the  present  revival  of  Australasian 
eDteri)nse  in  this  direction. 

What  are  the  evidences  of  this  revival  so  far,  it  may  be  asked  ?  Well,  beginning  with  our 
own  colony,  it  may  be  answered  that  the  New  South  Wales  Fresh  Food  and  Ice  Company, 
which  has  pioneered  the  work  in  Sydney,  exjxwrted  nearly  400/xx>  frozen  sheep  in  iSqo-'qi, 
while  the  manager  eslimaies  an  export  of  250,000  carcasses  for  1892,  and  that,  when  arrange- 
Dients  now  In  progress  are  completed,  it  will  be  able  to  freeze  4,000  sheep  a  day.  The  Aus- 
tralian Meat  Chilling  and  Freezing  Company  has  spent  ;^40,ooo  in  establishing  works  at 
Aberdeen,  near  Scone,  on  the  northern  line,  of  which  the  average  output  is  35,000  sheep  per 
month.  Mr.  Robert  Hudson,  of  Hudson  Brothers,  has  established  the  Riverina  Chilling 
Company  at  Narrandera  and  the  Intercolonial  Chilled  Meat  Company  at  Tenterfield,  used 
principally  for  the  chilling ^f  mutton  and  beef,  respectively;  the  Narrandera  company  having 
a  cajiacity  for  treating  600  sheep  and  30  bullocks  f>er  day,  while  the  record  at  the  Tenter- 
field  works  for  last  month  stood  at  802  cattle  and  1,016  sheep  treated.  The  South  Coast 
and  West  Camden  Cooperative  Company  can  treat  5,000  sheep  per  week,  the  actual  output 
for  the  last  half  year  being  over  10,000.  In  addition  to  these,  Messrs.  Geddes  &  Co.  are  es- 
tablishing works  at  various  centers,  as  I  shall  describe  later  on,  and  the  refrigerating  plant  for 
the  stores  at  Kirribilli  Point  is  intended  ultimately  to  have  a  capacity  for  deaUng  with  12,000 
sheep  per  week.  It  b  worth  while  noting,  in  passing,  that  some  of  the  companies  are  work- 
ing with  British  capital,  and  it  is  presumably  not  oversanguine  to  assume  that  the  interest  of 
inve?tors  so  speculating  will  induce  them  to  lend  a  large  measure  of  assistance  in  the  way  of 
securing  a  favorable  home  market  for  this  Australian  export 

Nor  have  the  neighboring  colonies  been  idle.  Setting  New  Zealand  aside,  since  the 
flourishing  industry  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  revival,  it  b  to  be  noted  that 
Queensland  is  making  a  remarkable  effort  to  cope  with  the  possibilities  of  the  trade.  The 
Lakes  Creek  works,  belonging  to  the  Central  Queensland  Meat  Export  Company,  Rock- 
hampton,  have  recently  been  fitted  with  freezing  appliances  in  addition  to  those  in  use  for 
canning  and  boiling  down,  and  are  now  capable  of  freezing  1,000  sheep  daily.  On  a  much 
larger  scale  is  the  enterprise  of  the  new  Queensland  Meat  Export  and  Agency  Company, 
operating  at  Brisbane  and  Townsville,  the  works  in  the  two  places  being  adequate  for  the 
freezing  of  1 ,000,000  sheep  or  750,000  cattle  per  annum.  The  Townsville  establishment, 
representing  an  outlay  of  ;f  60,000,  has  been  pronounced  on  the  authority  of  an  expert  to  be 
the  finest  freezing  works  in  the  colonies ;  and  it  may  be  mendoned  that  here,  as  at  Aberdeen, 
the  benefits  of  New  Zealand  experience  have  been  brought  practically  to  bear  on  the  instal- 
lation and  management  This  company  also  proposes  to  plant  an  establishment  on  the  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria,  and  there  are  still  other  enterprises  in  contemplation.  These  particulars 
give  some  idea  of  what  is  being  done,  and  of  the  proportions  the  industry  is  surely,  though 
almost  silently,  assunung. 

In  the  other  colonies  little  has  been  done  so  far,  with  the  exception  of  Victoria,  where 
Messrs.  Tumbull,  Hotson  &  Co.  have  established  works  at  Newport  in  defiance  of  the  stock 
tax. 

Taking,  then,  the  difference  between  the  present  Australian  export  of  beef  and  mutton 
and  the  demands  of  the  English  market,  so  far  as  we  can  gauge  it  by  the  quantity  actually 
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exported,  compariog  this  with  the  fiicUUies  offered  by  these  mmpenies  fior  die  treitmm  of 
our  rarplof  stock,  and  bearing  in  mind  what  this  sorpliis  is  in  New  South  Wales  and  Qoeeas- 
land,  we  begin  to  get  an  idea  of  the  broad  outlines  oi  the  indnatiy.  At  pcescni,  ao  fiv  as  the 
export  of  sheep  b  ooocemed,  our  rival  is  New  Zealand.  The  exporters  of  that  eolonj  are 
already  recognizing  what  our  chances  are  now  that  these  ooknies  have  decided  to  take  the 
industry  up  in  earnest,  and  they  hare  not  been  slow  to  take  steps  to  participate  in  thepranis- 
ing  prospect.  The  retiring  president  of  the  Dunedin  Chamber  of  Gxnmerce  gare  an  mdaa- 
tion  of  the  directioo  public  opinion  in  hts  colony  is  taking  in  this  matter  in  n  letter  from  i 
London  correspoodeot  read  at  the  last  annual  meeting.  **  We  wuh  yon  could  see  tbt 
Queensland,  Sydney,  and  River  Plate  mutton  that  is  now  coming  fcrward,"  wrote  this  oor- 
rcspoodent ;  *'  you  would  be  surprised  at  its  quality.  More,  as  a  New  Zealander,  you  woaU 
be  apprehensive.  My  finn  opinion  is  that  if  you  go  on  as  you  are  doing  your  mutton  will 
not  top  the  tree  very  long."  How  those  interested  in  the  kcal  eiqwrt  trade  hope  to  fidfiQ 
this  prediction  will  develop  itsdf  as  this  series  of  articles  goes  on. 


THE  CRUXIMO  INDOSTltT. 
[tedonrt  •  in  CoM^misI  Agwt  BaggB's  report.— Fkoai  the  Sydnqr  Mocalaf  Hoald.] 

On  the  pnndple  that  an  ounce  of  fact  b  worth  a  ton  of  theory,  and  that  for  practical  pur- 
poses a  month  of  explanation  is  not  to  be  compared  with  a  week  of  personal  observation  on 
the  spot,  I  took  train  to  Tenter6eld  to  make  a  beginning  on  this  frozen-meat  question  at  the 
Intercolonial  Chilled  Meat  Company's  worics  there. 

The  Intercokmial  Chilled  Meat  Company  is  one  of  Mr.  Robert  Hudson's  enteqaiies. 
Thb  gentleman  has  made  the  question  of  chilled  meat  hb  perKmal  conceni  in  n  very  ^lecisl 
manner,  having  identified  himself  intimately  with  it  at  considerable  expense  of  thne  and 
money.  I  was  favored  with  hb  company  at  Tenterfield,  and  with  hb  own  explanatioo  of 
what  he  has  done  and  b  doing  in  the  matter.  It  forms  an  interesting  story,  and  an  importsot 
chapter  in  the  history  of  thb  subject 

It  may  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Thomas  Mort,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  NiooUe,  spent 
capital  and  time  about  twenty  years  ago  in  experimenting  on  the  preservation  and  carriage  of 
mutton  and  beef,  as  we  shall  see  in  its  proper  place,  and  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  foander 
of  our  froien-meat  industry  in  the  hot  of  the  dictum  at  that  time  current  that  "meat  frosen 
was  meat  spoiled."  Hb  attempt  to  export  by  the  ship  N^rtkam  had  not  the  success,  it  is 
true,  to  whidi  hb  persistent  experiment  and  expenditure  entitled  him»  but  he  at  least  soc- 
ceeded  in  founding  a  permanent  industry,  as  the  present  Fresh  Food  and  loe  Compaiij's 
establishment  b  in  evidence  to  witness. 

Mr.  Hudson's  efforts  in  connectfon  with  chilled  meat  present  many  parallel  features  widi 
those  of  Mr.  Mort,  and  one  b  rather  forcibly  reminded  of  the  enterprise  of  that  worthy  pioneer 
in  reviewing  the  stages  of  growth  of  thb  chilled-meat  industry.  Mr.  Hudson  first  bad  his 
attention  directed  to  the  subject  about  three  years  ago,  when  Messrs.  Maiden,  Ryder,  Dookin, 
and  a  few  other  gentlemen  mooted  a  project  for  placing  country-killed  meat  on  the  Sydney 
market  Mr.  Hudson's  original  interest  in  the  scheme  was  confined  to  the  building  of  the 
necessary  cars,  but,  when  the  difficulties  in  the  way  discouraged  hb  colleagues  after  a  tine, 
he  took  up  the  matter  on  hb  own  req>onsibility.  He  saw  that  the  problem  of  carriage  was 
only  to  be  solved  by  a  modification  of  the  freezing  process,  which  should  not  be  too  costly  tD 
be  set  in  operation  in  all  the  available  centers,  and  he  set  to  work  to  build  an  insulated  disiB- 
ber  for  hb  experiments.  He  bought  sheep  and  operated  on  them  there,  at  first  only  succeed- 
ing in  spoiling  a  good  many,  but  with  the  example  of  the  diilling  processes  in  America  before 
him  he  k^  at  work  until  it  yiekkd  something  like  satisfactory  results.    He  found  that  die 
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iiflwaj  commissioDen  |iad  a  small  insulated  car,  which  they  consented  to  place  at  his  disposal. 
It  had  been  fitted  ap  with  a  Haslam  dry-air  machine,  under  the  old  regime,  for  official  experi- 
ments in  a  similar  direction,  and  with  this  at  his  command  Mr.  Hudson  secured  the  coopera- 
tion of  Mr.  James  Moseley,  of  Tippereenah,  near  Narrabri,  who  provided  sheep  for  a  trial 
trip.  The  carcasses  arrived  in  good  condition,  and  the  experimentalist  had  the  satisfaction 
of  realizing  that  he  had  at  length  devised  a  perfect  plan. 

The  next  step  was  to  secure  the  proper  sort  of  car  for  the  transit  of  the  country-killed 
meat.  That  placed  at  his  service  by  the  liberality  of  the  commissioners  was  too  heavy  and 
otherwise  nnsuited  for  practical  use,  and  Mr.  Hudson  again  set  to  work  to  hit  upon  a  service- 
able car  for  his  purpose.  The  result  was  the  railway  refrigerating  car  now  in  use  on  the  lines 
of  the  colony,  of  which  Mr.  Hudson  holds  the  patent  It  combines  simplicity  and  effective- 
ness in  an  astonishing  degree.  When  in  use  the  meat  is  hung  on  hooks  in  the  car,  at  either 
end  oi  which  are  placed  ice  racks,  four  in  all,  each  holding  5  cwts.  of  ice.  These  are  8iq>- 
ported  on  wooden  bars  with  spaces  between,  the  space  underneath  being  filled  with  some 
hmidreds  of  yards  of  fine  piano  wire,  forming  a  sort  of  network.  An  iq)erture  in  the  ice  block 
receives  the  warm  air  generated  by  the  animal  heat  of  the  carcasses,  and  as  the  ice  gradually 
mehs  the  moisture  trickles  down  between  the  bars  on  to  the  wire  network  below,  where  it  is 
sprayed  and  purified.  The  spray  aids  in  coding  the  car,  while  the  heavier  impure  matter, 
which  would  otherwise  assist  decay  and  raise  the  temperature,  is  cafHed  away  by  a  siphon 
trap  in  the  floor  of  the  compartment  A  pipe  in  the  roof  of  the  car  helps  to  carry  off  any 
excess  of  animal  heat  not  passed  through  the  ice  block  as  described. 

This  car  was  first  publicly  tried  on  a  journey  from  Narrandera  to  Sydney,  when  it  proved 
a  triumphant  success.  The  car,  which  had  been  securely  padlocked  and  secured  at  the  point 
of  departure  against  any  possibility  of  interference,  was  opened  at  Darling  Harbor  in  the 
presence  of  about  a  himdred  interested  persons,  whereupon  an  inspection  committee  of  five 
experts  entered  the  compartment,  examined  the  thermometers,  and  looked  at  the  meat  critic- 
ally. When  the  inspection  was  concluded,  the  contents  of  the  car  were  pronounced  to  have 
arrived  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  success  of  the  experiment  was  unanimously  admitted. 
The  sheep  carried  had  been  killed  in  the  sun  at  Narrandera  in  a  temperature  o{  120^,  put 
hot  into  Uie  car,  and  thence  carried  over  500  miles  of  rail  without  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
deteriocation. 

Mr.  Hudson  had  two  cars  made  according  to  his  patent,  and,  on  thefar  being  viewed  and 
approved  by  the  commissioners  and  then  accepted,  he  was  asked  to  fiimbh  eight  more. 
Subsequently  Mr.  Hudson  tendered  successfully  for  the  supply  of  another  dozen  of  these  cars, 
80  that  at  present  there  are  twenty-two  Hudson  refrigerators  in  use  on  the  railway  lines  of 
the  colony.  **  They  will  want  more  like  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  shortly,"  added  Mr. 
Hudson  at  the  close  of  his  description  ;  **  but  at  present  the  conunissioners  are  not  keeping 
time  with  me,  and  they  have  hardly  enough  confidence  in  the  trade  to  order  more  cars.''  At 
the  same  time  Mr.  Hudson  was  carefiil  to  give  every  credit  to  the  commissioners  for  the 
fiKilitics  they  afforded  him  to  pursue  his  experiments  and  the  interest  they  took  in  their  prog- 
ress and  snccesa. 

Subsequently  Blr.  Hudson  obtained  a  lease  of  the  government  meat  markets  at  Ultimo, 
and  his  next  concern  was  to  supply  them  with  country-killed  meat  under  the  best  possible 
conditions.  He  saw  the  loss  to  the  grower  and  consumer  entailed  by  traveling  sheep  and 
cattle  long  distances  from  their  pastures,  and  then  trucking  them  to  Sydney,  as  well  as 
the  unavoidable  cruelty  of  this  proceeding  to  the  animab  themselves,  and  the  problem  he 
act  himself  to  solve  was  how  to  kill  as  near  to  the  pastures  as  possible  and  convey  the 
meat  to  Sydney  with  the  least  expense  and  risk  of  deterioration.  With  this  end  in  view,  he 
risited  New  Zealand,  inspected  the  freering  establishments  there,  and  also  made  a  special 
study  of  tht  chilling  methods  as  they  are  pursued  in  the  United  States.  His  ultimate  con- 
dnsicn  was  that  if  chilling  works  on  an  inexpensive  scale  were  established  in  all  the  sheep 
and  cattle  growing  centers,  the  graziers  in  these  districts  would  be  assisted  and  the  consumer 
in  Sydney  benefited.    Visiting  these  centers,  then,  he  went  about  evangelizing  the  coontiy 
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in  the  interests  of  his  scheme,  putting  its  merits  be£c^e  the  sc^Mtter  and  endeavoring  to  engine 
him  ia  the  enterprise.  In  sereral  places  he  succeeded  in  having  the  project  taken  op  aod 
discussed  is  a  hopeful  mood,  but  he  found  the  grazier  as  a  class  slow  to  move.  He  was 
wedded  to  <^  methods  ainl  not  readily  inclined  to  practically  engage  in  new  departures  from 
the  beaten  track.  One  district  waited  for  another,  preferring  to  see  others  test  the  ^beaac 
first ;  but  in  the  end  Tenteriield  and  Narrandera  took  it  up,  floated  companies,  and  pUmted 
chaUing  works  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  practical  beginning  with  the  industry.  Otbos 
have  since  followed  ia  Mr.  Hudson's  tracks,  however,  so  that  his  labors  have  not  been  illo- 
gether  in  vain ;  although,  like  olher  puooeers  before  him,  he  may  not  reap  any  direct  persaoi! 
benefit 

The  Tcntcrfield  works  began  operations  in  February  last  on  a  capital  of  ;£'5,ooo  in  £1 
shares,  Mr.  W.  H.  Walker,  of  Tenterfield,  being  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  and  Mr. 
John  Marker  secretary.  An  area  of  125  acres  was  acquired  next  to  the  railway  Bne,  25 
acres  of  which  were  subdivided  to  take  m  the  works,  dam,  drafting  yards,  and  slaoghtering 
place ;  6  acres  were  set  aside  for  a  piggery,  on  which  the  necessary  sheds  were  built;  and  a 
piece  of  land  was  apportioaed  whereon  to  grow  maize  for  £iUtening  purposes.  The  remaining 
100  acres  are  subdivided  into  three  paddocks,  where  cattle  are  allowed  to  nm  before  being 
drafted  into  the  slaughter  pens.  I  went  through  the  works  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Hudsoo 
and  Mr.  Duttoo,  the  tuoager,  and  had  an  opfMXtunity  of  seeing  everything  in  active  working 
order. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  tasle  for  waftdiing  aniaMih  slaughtered  is  an  acquired  taste,  and 
after  my  own  experiences  I  am  quite  prepved  to  believe  it.  Casehardened  individuals,  who 
have  been  in  the  business  all  their  lives,  have  assured  Oke  of  this  during  the  past  week  or  two, 
cheerfully  adding  that  in  time  I  might  come  into  the  same  frame  of  mind  as  themselves  on 
the  subject.  I  did  not  contradict  these  good  folk,  but  I  have  my  doubts.  We  stood  on  an 
elevated  platform  behind  the  slaughterman,  watching  the  cattle  enter  the  pen.  One  splendid 
fellow,  with  wide  spreading  horns,  passed  underneath  him,  and  presently  down  came  the 
pithing  spear  with  a  sure  and  sudden  blow  that  left  a  crick  in  the  back  of  one  onlooker's 
neck  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after.  The  beast  went  heavily  down,  turned  his  head  sideways 
and  a  mild  eye  upwards.  The  rest  was  soon  over.  The  cleaning,  quartering,  and  dressing 
take  little  time,  and  there  the  dismembered  quarters  bang  on  hooks  and  are  presently  nin 
into  the  chill  room  to  be  kept  in  a  temperature  of  finom  40^  to  45°  for  about  twenty-foar  hours 
until  the  cold  penetrates  them,  when  they  are  transferred  to  the  Hudson  refrigerating  cars, 
which  run  in  under  a  covered  portion  of  the  works  to  receive  them. 

The  chill  room,  like  the  cars,  is  protected  against  the  outside  temperature  by  air-tight, 
rubber- lined  doors,  the  walls  being  double,  with  a  considerable  space  between.  The  air  Id 
this  room  is  kept  cool  by  a  continual  cold -air  draft  The  machinery  in  use  comprises  one  of 
Taylor's  absorption  machines,  by  Humble  &  Nicholson,  Geelong,  with  a  capacity  of  pro 
ducing  a  ton  of  ice  per  day ;  but  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  capital  of  the  company  is 
being  increased  to  ;f  io/xx>  with  a  view  to  providing,  among  other  things,  new  machinery 
on  a  more  extensive  scale.  For  the  production  of  the  cold  draft  used  in  the  chill  room  the 
usual  coils,  brine  tanks,  and  ice  boxes  are  in  use,  the  details  of  the  working  of  which  will  be 
explained  when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  different  processes  available.  Next  to  this  pait  of 
the  establishment  is  the  talfow  digestor,  with  darifiers  and  cooler,  by  means  of  which  every 
part  of  the  animal  is  profitably  treated,  insuring  the  greatest  gain  to  the  grader. 

Without  going  too  closely  into  this  part  of  the  subject  here,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Hudson  claims  on  behalf  of  his  scheme  that  it  solves  the  problem  of  how  to  get  the  meal 
into  Sydney  without  trucking  the  cattle  and  sheep  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  railway,  thus 
saving  the  starvation  and  bruising  to  which  the  animals  are  sul^ected.  "  By  using  this  sys- 
tem," says  Mr.  Hudson,  **  the  grazier  gets  every  ounce  he  fattens,  and  the  consumer  gets  his 
beef  and  mutton  in  its  natural  and  healthy  state."  This  is  a  side  of  the  question  that  comes 
home  to  the  Sydney  citizen.    What  applies  to  Tenterfield  as  regards  cattle  is  abo  true  of 
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N«rraiideni  as  regards  sheep,  and  it  is  port  of  Mr.  Hudson's  scheme  to  see  chilling  works 
estabKshrd  within  erery  150  miles  radios,  to  serve  as  gathering  places  for  a  central  depot  at 
the  market  or  place  of  shipment  For  this  purpose  he  holds  that  chilling  possesses  many 
adrantages  orer  freezfaig,  on  the  score  of  relative  expense,  as  being  more  readily  available 
and  as  grving  the  grazier  of  each  district  a  means  of  dealing  with  their  own  surplus  stock 
almost  on  the  spot  **  If  every  grazier  would  tax  himself  half  a  penny  per  head  of  stock  per 
aanmB  to  erect  suitable  chilling  places,"  argues  Mr.  Hudson,  "  they  would  without  further 
expense  get  the  benefit  of  from  6</.  to  u,  on  every  sheep  sold,  besides  leveling  up  the  market.'' 


THS  FREEZING  INDUSTRY. 
[Indomre  3  in  Commercial  Agent  Baggs's  report. — From  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald.] 

Having  observed  the  process  of  chilling  at  Tenterfield,  as  already  described,  the  next  step 
was  to  look  at  the  freezing  industry  in  all  its  phases  in  the  same  manner.  The  most  elabo- 
rate woiks  of  this  description  are  those  established  at  the  beginning  of  last  year  by  the  Aus- 
tnlian  Meat  Qnlling  and  Freezing  Company  at  Aberdeen,  an  offshoot  of  Nelson  Brothers*  far- 
extending  enterprioe.  Here  Mr.  Benn  is  manager — a  gentleman  of  extensive  and  thoroughly 
practical  New  Zealand  experience;  and  I  thought  I  could  not  do  better  than  to  visit  his 
establishment  and  add  to  the  material  for  my  study  of  this  large  question  by  a  personal  inter- 
view and  inspeodoo. 

•  ««•••• 

The  works  at  Aberdeen  are  on  an  enterprising  and  expensive  scale.  The  company  made 
a  beginning  by  acquiring  the  freehold  oi  320  acres  of  the  well-known  Segenhoe  estate,  to  which 
they  have  since  added  5,000  acres  in  leasehold  and  grazing  rights.  When  it  b  added  that  a 
snm  of  ;f  40,000  has  been  spent  on  the  works,  that  the  machinery,  etc.,  is  of  first-class  character 
and  of  the  kind  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  demands  of  the  opera- 
tions carried  on,  and  that  each  department  is  in  charge  of  a  competent  specialist,  it  will  be 
•een  that  the  esublishment  is  m  all  respects  a  model  one  of  its  kind. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Benn  courteously  gave  me  every  assistance  in  seeing  the  working  of  this  large 
enterprise.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  for  the  present  the  company  confines  its  attention 
itrictly  to  the  freezing  of  mutton,  and  limits  its  activity  to  day  work  only.  In  making  a  tour 
of  the  establishment  one  naturally  begins  with  the  slaughter  pens.  The  sheep  are  Uken  fi-om 
the  grazing  paddocks — never  until  they  have  recuperated  after  their  journey  down  country, 
daring  a  period  of  from  a  week  to  ten  days,  Mr.  Benn  informed  me — and  passed  in  here 
where  relays  of  a  brigade  of  seventeen  butchers  are  in  readiness  to  receive  them.  The  slaughter- 
ing is  expeditiovisly  done  in  a  workmanlike  and  prompt  manner  at  the  rate  of  1,500  per  day, 
for  which  number  the  freezing  plant  has  capacity.  The  hands  so  employed,  I  was  told,  are 
paid  at  the  rate  of  £1  per  too  for  killing,  skinning,  and  dressing.  When  these  processes 
have  been  gone  through  the  carcass  travels  along  an  inclined  beam  to  the  cooling  or  breath- 
ing room,  where  it  hangs  for  the  space  of  twenty  hours,  until  the  animal  heat  has  passed  off. 
Thence  it  passes  into  one  of  the  four  freezing  chambers,  each  of  which  can  hold  800  carcasses; 
but  before  entering  here  each  sheep  is  weighed  separately,  the  result  of  which  has  been  to 
demonstrate  that  in  the  process  of  freezing  they  lose  at  the  rate  of  from  i  to  i  ^  pounds  per 
sheep.  To  reach  the  freezing  chambers  the  visitor  passes  out  of  the  breathing  room  into  a 
cool  corridor,  along  which  the  carcass  is  also  run  in  the  same  manner  as  before;  it  being 
noticeable  that  here,  as  at  Tenterfield,  the  direct  handling  of  the  sheep  b  avoided  or  mini- 
mized as  far  as  possible.    Entrance  to  the  freezing  room  is  obtained  through  a  manhole 

QsaaBy,  of  course,  kept  carefully  closed — in  a  brick  wall  18  inches  thick,  which  is  coated 
again  inside  with  about  another  foot  of  compressed  charcoal  so  as  to  render  it  absolutely  im- 
perviom  to  atmosphere  or  damp.    Within  this  refrigerating  chamber  the  carcasses  hang  for 
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the  space  of  from  forty-eiglit  to  sixty  boon  in  an  arctic  temperature  of  about  14^  bdov  zero. 
Your  guide  takes  700  throvigfa  these  chambers  by  candlelight,  and  the  specude  disckaed  is 
tmly  a  curious  one.  The  froat  gathers  and  qiarkles  00  everything,  the  chamber  is  filled  wkh 
a  dense  white  ibg,  and  fleecy  snow  corers  the  spaces  like  wool.  The  men  who  attend  to  this 
part  of  the  work  of  the  establishment  prepare  for  it  as  though  they  had  an  arctic  ezpcditioo 
on  hand,  and  are  as  glad  lo  avail  themsdves  of  the  occasional  relief  shifts  allowed  them  in  the 
open  air  as  the  visitor  is  to  escape  from  their  Esquimaux-like  habitation.  When  the  cvcass 
leaves  this  freezing  rhamhfr  it  passes  on  to  one  of  the  four  storerooms,  which  have  a  total 
capacity  for  30,000  carcasses  in  a  temperature  of  from  10^  to  zero.  By  this  time  die  carcasses 
are  frozen  to  something  like  the  consistency  of  a  deal  board — **  hard  enough  to  build  a  wall 
with,"  my  companion  telb  me.  They  are  encased  in  calico  slips  on  entering  here,  and  in  doe 
course  are  ready  for  loading  into  the  cars.  These  cars  ran  up  under  a  covered  way  within  s 
few  feet  of  the  storeroom,  and  the  carcasses  are  quickly  conveyed  along  a  traveling  shoot,  by 
means  of  which,  it  is  recorded,  500  sheep  can  be  loaded  in  twelve  minutes.  The  frocen  mut- 
ton b  then  ready  for  its  80  miles  journey  to  Newcastle,  the  port  of  shipment 

The  engineer  in  diarge,  Mr.  Bingham,  also  accompanied  me  through  the  machinery  de- 
partment, which  in  itself  constitutes  a  sight  worth  seeing.  The  steam  required  to  drive  the 
machines  is  supplied  by  four  of  Babcock  &  Wilcox's  tubular  So-horse  power  boilers,  coosua- 
ing  320  tons  of  coal  per  month,  and  for  the  refrigeimting  dumbers  there  are  two  of  Hashm^s 
dry-air  machinet,  each  of  300-hone  power  and  capable  of  anpplying  i20/xx>  cubic  feet  per 
hour.  This  is  the  class  of  machine  mainly  used  for  refrigerating  purposes  on  the  vessek  en- 
gaged in  the  trade.  A  supply  of  atmospheric  air  is  conveyed  from  a  room  above  and  com- 
pressed by  the  actfon  of  the  madiine  to  350^  of  heat ;  thence  by  an  exchanger  duoogh  a 
current  of  waste  air,  whidi  condenses  the  moisture  and  reduces  the  temperature;  the  com- 
pressed air  is  then  permitted  to  suddenly  expand,  with  the  result  that  the  temperature  foils  to 
from  40^  to  80^  below  zero,  in  which  condition  it  is  delivered.  On  opening  the  chamber 
reached  by  the  air  in  thb  last  stage  the  engineer  was  able  to  take  out  a  handfol  of  snow,  whik 
the  fog  escaped  with  a  rush  like  steam,  and  the  intensity  of  the  cold  in  this  chamber  caused 
frost  to  form  in  the  outer  air  after  penetrating  through  15  inches  of  iron  plate.  Each  of  these 
machines  u  sufiident  to  supply  the  necessary  cold  air  for  all  the  refrigerating  diambeis,  be- 
tween which  and  the  machine  the  same  current  b  continually  drculating. 

Mr.  Beim  informed  me  thai  the  average  output  of  the  works  was  35,000  sheep  per  month, 
besides  treating  the  carcasses  as  described,  provision  b  made  for  using  up  all  other  parts  of 
the  sheep— the  ofial  for  feeding  pigs,  other  portions  for  tallow,  which  b  turned  out  in  two 
grades;  the  sldns  are  cured;  the  tongues,  kidneys,  etc.,  prepared  for  export;  and  steps  are 
being  taken  to  prepare  bkxxl  and  otherwise  unused  oftal  for  use  as  manure.  Quite  a  little  in- 
dustry of  its  own  deab  with  the  tongues.  There  b  a  pickling  place,  a  tinsmith's  shop,  and 
tinning  department  where  the  tongues  are  packed  in  lacquered  tins  ready  to  be  put  on  the 
market  In  all  there  are  about  100  men  and  boys  employed  on  the  works,  and  the  charge  to 
the  consignor  b  2|</.  per  pound,  the  skins  remaining  hb  property. 

As  these  Aberdeen  works  are  only  80  miles  from  Newcastle,  it  b  evident  that  sheep  may 
sometimes  have  to  travd  a  considerable  distance  before  they  reach  the  company's  establish- 
ment Thb  b,  however,  met  by  the  manager's  statement  that  before  a  sheep  b  killed  it  b  left  to 
run  for  a  week  or  ten  days  in  the  paddocks.  Some  difficult  exists,  again,  owing  to  the  want 
of  storage  works  at  Newcastle,  where  the  frozen  mutton  can  be  placed  until  everything  b 
ready  for  shipment  Waiting  and  handling  are  both  things  to  be  avokled  as  far  as  possible; 
but  I  am  given  to  understand  that  steps  are  now  being  taken  to  erect  suitable  storage  cham- 
bers near  the  wharf  at  Newcastle,  where  the  mutton  can  be  hdd  until  the  freezing  chaiabeis 
of  the  vessel  are  open  to  receive  it 

Mr.  Benn  b  sanguine  about  the  prospects  of  the  trade  and  its  advantages  to  the  pastoralist 
Our  export  may  be  doubled,  he  considers ;  but  there  b  a  limit  beyond  whidi  we  can  not  m- 
crease  our  siq^ly  without  lowering  the  price  of  Australian  meat  on  the  London  market   Ac- 
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cording  to  this  gentleman,  who  has  every  claim  to  be  considered  a  qoalified  expert  in  his 
branch  of  the  trade,  the  first  prerequbite  for  a  successful  trade  in  Australian  mutton  is  that  the 
grazier  will  breed  for  quality  and  not  for  quantity,  for  meat  as  well  as  for  wool.  He  is  strongly 
of  the  opinion  that  the  grower  has  a  great  deal  yet  to  learn  on  this  subject,  and  that,  before 
the  frozen-meat  trade  develops  the  possibilities  before  it  on  a  safe  and  reliable  basis  which  will 
not  be  in  perpetual  peril  of  disappointing  those  who  have  ventured  their  capital  in  the  busi- 
ness, it  will  be  necessary  to  reform  our  methods  in  this  particular.  For  one  thing,  the  small 
merino  does  not  give  the  same  return  in  meat  as  the  New  Zealand  sheep,  so  that  the  cost  of 
freezing  to  ptodnce  the  same  weight  of  mutton  differs  considerably.  But  this  is  one  of  the 
things,  says  Mr.  Benn,  that  will  core  itself  in  time,  and  meanwhile  the  frozen-meat  trade  in 
these  colonies  is  still  in  its  infancy.  He  is  also  strong  on  the  point  that  in  the  long  run  there 
can  only  be  one  of  two  ways  of  building  up  the  export  trade,  that  is,  either  by  freezing  or  by 
boiling  and  tinning— chilling  being  out  of  the  question.  But  it  is  fair  to  say  that  this  opinion 
ts  not  given  without  the  saving  clause  that,  so  far,  we  really  know  nothing  positive  about  the 
question,  and  the  most  experienced  and  practical  men  in  the  trade  are  those  who  are  least 
ready  to  commit  themselves  to  anything  like  a  dogmatic  judgment  on  the  subject.  His  own 
opinion  is  the  result  of  observations  so  far  as  he  has  gone,  and  he  is  content  to  leave  con- 
dnsive  statements  on  the  question  to  theorists. 

Mr.,  Benn  gives  his  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  chilling  process  is  unlikely  to  enter  into 
the  consideration  with  r^ard  to  export  trade.  It  is  not  safe  or  paying,  he  says,  because  of 
the  extra  cost  of  handling  and  the  greater  risk  of  deterioration.  The  cost,  thmks  Mr.  Benn, 
is  sofiident  to  put  chilled  meat  outside  the  market,  because  the  railway  rate  would  be  one- 
third  higher  and  because  of  the  extra  expense  of  handling  and  refreezing  for  export  after  it 
has  been  received  firom  the  country  in  its  chilled  condition.  The  initial  cost  of  chilling,  he 
cootendiy  if  an  unnecessary  expense  if  the  meat  is  to  be  frozen  afterwards;  and,  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  pack  chilled  meat  into  the  same  space  as  the  frozen  article — each  piece  in  the  former 
case  requiring  its  own  hanging  space  and  the  proportion  of  sheep  per  car  being  something  like 
250  to  400— the  cost  of  railway  carriage  must  be  higher.  The  risk  of  carrying  meat  in  a  tem- 
perature of  26^  on  a  summer's  day,  too,  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  the  slightest 
mistake  or  accident  would  be  fataL 

Questioned  as  to  what  he  thought  of  the  possibility  of  refreezing  chilled  meat  for  export, 
the  manager  of  the  Aberdeen  works  thought  that  if  the  chilling  were  done  with  ammonia  the 
subsequent  freezing  could  not  be  undertaken  without  risk.  Of  course,  if  Australian  meat  could 
be  exported  in  a  chilled  condition,  like  the  American  article,  the  case  would  be  different. 
But  the  practical  test  of  that  matter,  according  to  Mr.  Benn,  is  that  the  ships  in  the  trade  only 
wofk  in  cold  air,  and,  so  far  as  chilling  is  concerned,  he  added,  '*  they  dare  not  do  it."  These 
ships  have  to  cross  the  line  and  are  six  or  seven  weeks  on  the  voyage,  while  the  Atlantic  float- 
ing palaces  have  only  about  a  week's  passage  in  cool  latitudes.  For  supply  of  the  needs  of 
the  local  market,  however,  and  the  metropolitan  consumer  the  chilling  of  country-killed  mut- 
ton and  beef  may  be  an  adequate  and  remunerative  process,  concluded  Mr.  Benn;  and,  in  any 
case,  the  whole  question  is  one  that  can  only  be  solved  by  time  and  experience. 


Asphalt  of  Iriaidad. — ^Under  date  of  January  28,  1893,  Consul  Pierce 
desires  to  make  the  following  corrections  in  his  report  on  the  asphalt  of 
Trinidad,  published  in  Consular  Reports  No.  145:  At  the  foot  of  page 
196  the  paragraph  should  read,  "It  is  proper  to  observe  tliat  the  land  asphalt 
specimens,  etc. ; "  on  page  229,  line  11,  should  read  "  6,000  or  8,000  tons/' 
instead  of  6  or  8  tons." 
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THE  VINE   DISEASE   IN    MALTA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  WORTHINGTON, 

I  inclose  herewith  the  Malta  Government  Gazette  of  the  loth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1893,  which  contains  an  interesting  and  perhaps  valuable  report  00 
the  vine  disease  in  the  Maltese  Islands.  The  report  has  been  made  by  a 
competent  committee  of  Maltese  and  English  gentlemen,  appointed  bj  the 
governor  of  these  islands,  to  inquire  into  the  diseases  with  which  the  visa 
of  Malta  and  Gozo  are  attacked. 

The  report  describes  the  nature  of  the  three  attacking  diseases  and  their 
names,  the  diffusion  of  the  diseases,  the  processes  formerly  in  use  and  those 
proposed  for  the  stamping  out  of  said  diseases,  the  remedies  now  proposed, 
and  the  modes  of  their  application. 

In  this  connection,  I  may  say  that  I  have,  upon  being  applied  to,  ben 
able  to  recommend  the  use  in  these  islands  of  American  spraying  machines, 
and  I  have  furnished  applicants  with  such  circulars  and  advertisements  of 
sprayers  as  have  been  sent  to  this  consulate  by  the  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States  or  by  their  agents  abroad. 

From  an  article  published  in  the  Mediterranean  Naturalist  for  September, 
just  issued,  I  extract  and  condense  the  following  information  on  the  subject 
of  the  vine  disease  in  Malta — first,  however,  explaining  that  the  disease  or 
diseases  that  have  come  to  the  vines  will  this  year  at  least  deprive  the  con- 
sumers of  grapes  of  nine- tenths  of  their  usual  annual  supply.  I  was  in  one 
inclosed  vineyard,  or  trellised  grapery,  last  week,  in  which  the  grapes  there 
grown  are  usually  sufficient  to  furnish  their  grower  with  all  his  own  seas<Hi's 
wants  and  enable  him  to  realize  upwards  of  J[^y>  per  annum  from  the  sale 
of  the  surplus,  but  which  this  year  will  yield  no  grapes.  The  vines  looked 
sapless,  the  leaves  withered,  and  the  unformed  bunches  were  shriveled  and 
of  no  value.  The  owner  would  not,  he  told  me,  get  so  much  as  i  pound  of 
grapes  for  his  own  use  or  for  sale.  This  failure  in  the  grape  crop  is  a  serious 
drawback  to  what  promised  to  be  the  development  of  a  new  source  of  in- 
come to  the  inhabitants,  for  they  had  thought  to  do  well  in  the  manu£u:tare 
of  wine — an  industry  not  heretofore  attempted  in  any  but  a  small  way  and 
for  strictly  family  wants. 

The  past  year  or  two  has  witnessed  considerable  activity  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  vine-growing  capabilities  of  these  islands,  the  geognostic  and 
climatic  characters  of  which  are  such  as  are  eminently  adapted  to  vine  cul- 
ture. Among  the  many  causes  that  have  contributed  to  the  introduction 
of  this  change,  one  of  the  most  important  is  the  great  decadence  that  has 
lately  taken  place  in  the  orange-growing  industry  and  the  desire  that  has  been 
manifested  to  see  it  supplemented  or  replaced  by  one  which  might  not  only 
be  a  direct  source  of  revenue  to  the  country,  but  which  would  also  be  the 
means  of  employing  profitably  the  energies  of  the  large  agricultural  popula- 
tion which  is  solely  dependent  upon  the  soil  and  its  produce  for  their  suste- 
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nance.  Much  distress  has  been  occasioned  among  the  agriculturists  of  the 
islands  by  the  ravages  among  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  a  number  of  para* 
sitical  foes,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  which  have  wrought  such  havoc  as 
to  seriously  threaten  the  very  existence  of  many  branches  of  agricultural 
industry.  During  the  last  year  or  two  the  damage  thus  caused  has  assumed 
very  serious  proportions,  and  the  government  has  therefore,  with  a  view  of 
mitigating  the  evil,  appointed  various  commissions  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
of,  and  to  suggest  remedies  for,  it.  Many  of  the  diseases  have,  however, 
taken  such  deep  root  that,  whether  they  be  now  eradicated  or  not,  consider- 
able losses  must  be  incurred  by  both  capital  and  labor. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  several  gentlemen  of  the  island  came  forward, 
and,  says  the  Naturalist,  with  commendable  enterprise  and  patriotism,  en- 
deavored to  supply  the  places  of  some  of  the  old  industries  by  the  introduc- 
tion on  a  large  scale  of  vine  culture,  a  branch  which  is  carried  on  with  great 
success  and  profit  in  the  neighboring  islands  and  countries.  They  expended 
large  sums  of  money  and  caused  extensive  tracts  of  country  both  in  Malta 
and  Gozo  to  be  laid  out  and  planted  with  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
vines.  The  interests  at  stake  were  large,  and  the  anticipations  of  what 
Malta  might  become  as  a  wine-producing  country  were  hopeful ;  and  it  was 
therefore  with  no  small  feelings  of  regret  that  the  government  and  the  public 
were  informed  a  few  weeks  ago  that  the  vines  in  both  islands  had  been  at- 
tacked by  the  Peronospora,  one  of  the  most  virulent  and  destructive  of  the 
diseases  to  which  the  vine  is  subject.  The  "mildew,*'  as  it  is  popularly 
called,  has  been  in  existence  in  France  and  in  northern  Italy  for  the  last 
fifteen  years,  but  it  was  not  until  this  year  that  it  made  itself  manifest  either 
here  or  in  Sicily. 

As  soon  as  its  presence  had  manifested  itself  the  Malta  government  au- 
thorities took  immediate  steps  and  appointed  a  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  extent  and  character  of  the  new  invasion.  The  result  of  these  inquiries 
has  been  to  show  that  the  disease  is  diffused  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
throughout  both  islands,  but  that  it  seems  to  be  in  a  more  advanced  state  of 
development  in  Gozo  than  it  is  in  Malta.  Of  the  many  hundred  plants 
that  were  examined  in  the  vineyards  of  Kala  and  other  localities  all,  without 
exception,  were  found  to  be  badly  affected. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  disease  was  confined  to  the  leaves  only,  but 
a  large  percentage  had  their  branches  attacked,  and  the  fruit  was  found  to 
be  in  a  very  dwarfed  and  undeveloped  state,  a  fact  that  was  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  devitalizing  effect  of  the  fungus  which  was  preying  upon  them. 
In  the  inhabited  districts,  where  the  vines  were  not  numerous  and  those  that 
did  exist  were  well  sheltered  from  the  sirocco  by  high  walls  and  dwelling 
houses,  it  was  observed  that  they  were  either  quite  free  from  the  disease,  or, 
where  it  had  made  its  appearance,  it  occurred  in  such  a  modified  form  as  to 
be  practically  harmless. 

The  nature  and  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  disease  as  it  has  ap- 
peared in  Malta  may  be  of  interest  and  instruction  to  the  growers  of  vinei 
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in  the  United  States,  and  I  therefore  quote  exactly  what  follows  firom  Prot 
Cooke's  article  on  the  subject  in  the  current  number  of  the  Mediterranean 
Naturalist : 

The  Peronoipora  b  aparashicalfiuigiis  belcmgiDgtooDeof  thegenenof  tlie  ordcriAt^ 
difus^  which  is  a  suhdivision  of  a  family  of  plants  known  hjr  the  name  of  ^^pkcmtycetes,  so- 
nifying *'  thread  "  and  **  fungus/'  and  hence  so  called  on  account  of  the  threadlike  filameots 
which  i  >nn  one  of  its  most  prominent  characteristics.  It  infests  all  orders  of  plant  liie,  attack- 
ing in  particular  the  potato,  onion,  lettuce,  pea,  wheat,  and  the  vine. 

The  spedet  which  attacks  the  vine  is  the  Peronospcra  vUicola,  It  develops  itself  on  the 
twigs,  fruit,  and  leaves  alike,  but  it  is  usually  on  the  last  of  these  that  it  first  manifests  itsdf. 

It  makes  its  appearance  as  a  whitish  effloresence,  which  develops  on  the  nndeiskle  of  the 
leaf,  accumulating  in  the  greatest  quantity  on  and  around  the  veins,  while  on  the  upper  side 
it  assumes  the  appearance  of  yellowish  and  reddish-brown  spots  that  impart  to  the  leaf  a 
faded  and  mottled  aspect.  A  leaf  thus  affected  gives  forth  a  characteristic  fetid  odor  wfaeo 
rubbed  between  the  fingers. 

The  fruit  is  attacked  by  a  similar  efflorescence,  which  destroys  the  bloom  and  accumulates 
in  such  quantities  arocmd  the  peduncle  as  to  absorb  all  of  the  fluids  of  the  grqie,  thns  retard- 
ing their  growth  and  causing  them  to  rot  away  and  fall  off. 

When  examined  under  a  microscope  of  a  moderate  power  the  fungus  will  be  seen  to  con 
sist  of  a  network  of  ramifying  threads,  which  cross  and  recross  one  another,  entering  into 
and  entwining  themselves  among  the  intercellular  spaces  of  the  leaves  and  giving  forth  a  per- 
fect forest  of  prehensile  threads,  which  stand  forth  at  right  angles  from  the  surface,  and  whicfa 
bear  at  their  extremities  enormous  numbers  of  minute  ovoid  and  rounded  bodies,  called  spores. 

This  vegetadve  system  of  ramifying  threads,  with  its  concomitant  spore-bearing  filaments, 
is  known  as  the  mycelium,  and  it  is  within  it  that  the  ^>ores,  by  means  of  whicfa  the  disease  is 
propagated,  are  generated. 

Within  the  tissues  are  certain  cellular  bodies  known  as  the  cigomia  and  the  mUkeridm^  con- 
taining a  granular  protaplasm  or  formative  fluid  and  having  a  presumed  sexuality.  The 
oogonia  are  the  female  organs  and  the  antkerida  are  the  male,  and  by  them  are  produced  the 
odspores  which  are  afterwards  developed  in  the  mycelium.  The  odspore  consists  of  a  mem- 
branous sac  containing  a  thin  fluid  matter.  It  b  of  a  rounded  form,  and,  as  it  b  developed 
in  the  greatest  numbers  in  the  autumn,  it  b  commonly  known  as  the  autumn  spore.  Tbcy 
are  to  be  seen  on  the  threads  of  the  mycelium,  and,  as  they  have  great  resisting  powers  to 
heat,  cold,  and  wet,  they  often  remain  dormant  and  unhurt  for  many  months  after  the  desth 
of  the  plant  to  which  they  owe  their  existence. 

Humid  conditions  and  a  high  temperature  are  highly  favorable  to  their  devek)pmeiit,  and 
it  therefore  follows  that  they  are  most  active  during  the  spring  and  autunm,  and  that  during 
the  summer  and  winter  they  are  practically  quiescent  Rain,  dew,  fog,  and  hail  greatly  assist 
also,  but  the  most  potent  factor  in  thb  climate  b  the  humid,  unwholesome  sirocco.  Badlj 
drained  lands,  clayey  soils,  and  the  proximity  of  springs  also  play  an  extensive  part  in  foster- 
ing the  fungus. 

With  the  return  of  spring  the  c9spores  become  once  again  active,  and  under  the  combined 
influence  of  heat  and  damp  they  generate  the  amidia,  or  summer  spores.  These  cmidia  are 
oval  bodies,  which  are  developed  in  the  mycelium  and  are  given  off  frxxn  the  extremities  of 
the  branchlets.  They  are  so  exceedingly  small  that  it  would  take  one  hundred  millkn  of 
them  to  cover  a  superficies  of  I  square  inch. 

They  are  generated  very  rapidly,  and,  being  easily  detached,  they  are  wafted  to  grcM 
distances  by  the  wind ;  and,  as  every  spore  b  capable  of  forming  a  separate  vegetative  system 
or  fungus,  the  rapid  manner  in  which  the  disease  has  spread  in  these  blands  will  be  at  once 
understood.  The  sirocco  plays  a  double  part  in  the  propagation  of  the  ^lores.  Its  warsth 
and  damp  favor  the  generation  of  the  ccmidia^  while  its  movements  disseminate  diem  over  the 
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It  is  to  its  influence,  comUned  with  the  ezcepcionallj  wet  conditions  that  preyaOed  during 
the  months  of  May  and  June,  when  3.22  inches  of  rain  are  recorded  as  having  fsUlen,  and  the 
abnonnal  rainfall  of  July,  when  3  inches  fell,  that  we  may  laigely  attribute  the  present  de- 
plorable state  of  our  vines. 

Tlie  action  of  this  fungus  on  the  vine  is  most  demoralizing.  It  paralyzes  the  respiratory 
fiinctions  of  the  plant,  and,  by  absorbing  its  nutritive  juices,  it  devitalizes  it 

From  this  brief  notice  of  the  causes,  effects,  nature,  and  conditions  most  favorable  to  the 
propagation  of  the  disease  I  shall  now  pass  on  and  briefly  consider  the  methods  of  treatment 
that  have  been  suggested  b}  the  commission,  which,  if  £edthfully  followed  and  methodically 
cmrried  out,  will  assuredly  rid  the  islands  in  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time  of  this  most 
pernicious  plant.  Unlike  many  of  the  diseases  to  which  Malta  plant  life  is  subject,  that 
canaed  by  the  Pertmaspora  vUicola  is  amenable  to  a  method  of  treatment  which  is  at  once 
dieap,  easily  applied,  and  effective.  The  disease  has  been  in  existence  in  France  and  north- 
ern Italy  for  many  years,  and,  as  the  governments  of  those  countries  have  expended  vast  sums 
of  money  on  experimental  research  having  for  its  ot>ject  the  most  efficacious  means  for  com- 
bating this  disease,  we  have  the  additional  advantage  of  having  their  experiments  and  expe- 
rience to  guide  us.  The  result  of  their  work  has  been  to  prove  that  there  is  but  one  effective 
remedy  at  present  known,  and  that  is  sulphate  of  copper;  and  that,  although  sulphate  of 
copper  b  a  strong  poison,  no  apprehension  need  be  felt  in  using  it,  for  if  used  in  the  propor- 
tions recommended  it  is  quite  harmless.  Lime,  sulphur,  charcoal,  and  a  variety  of  other  ma- 
terials have  been  tried,  but  as  a  specific  against  the  disease  they  are  all  worthless. 

Sulphur  has  been  used  on  the  vines  in  these  islands  for  many  years  as  a  cure  for  the 
OUUum  (black  rot)  and  the  Erinosa^  for  both  of  which  diseases  it  is  a  good  remedy,  but  for 
PeroHwpara  it  is  absolutely  useless,  and  the  sooner  the  Maltese  vine-grower  recognizes  this 
fact  the  better  it  will  be  for  his  pocket. 

The  sulphate  of  copper  is  a  very  cheap  chemical.  It  may  be  applied  either  in  a  dry  state 
or  in  a  liquid  form.  To  apply  in  a  dry  state  a  powder  consisting  of  three  parts  of  sulphate 
of  copper  and  ninety-seven  parts  of  sulphur  (or  charcoal)  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  to- 
gether and  afterwards  scattered  over  the  foliage  of  the  plants  by  means  of  a  pair  of  bellows, 
or  with  a  tin  can  having  a  perforated  head.  Either  sulphur  or  charcoal  may  be  used,  as  it  is 
only  of  service  as  a  carrier  for  the  sulphate  of  copper.  The  prohibitive  prices  of  sulphur  in 
Malta  will  perhaps  suggest  the  use  of  the  alternative,  charcoal,  which,  besides  performing  the 
functions  of  a  carrier  will  also  improve  the  soil  and  free  the  plants  from  insects. 

The  liquid  form  is,  however,  the  one  to  be  the  most  strongly  recommended.  The  follow- 
ing very  simple  mode  of  mixture  has  been  proposed  in  the  report  of  the  commissioners : 

(i)  A  half  ounce  of  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol),  to  be  dissolved  in  a  pint  bottle  of 
water. 

(2)  A  half  ounce  of  slacked  lime,  to  be  thoroughly  shaken  up  in  a  bottle  containing  an 
equal  quantity  of  water. 

(3)  Mix  the  two  thoroughly  together  so  as  to  form  a  perfectly  homogeneous  liquid,  and 
then  add  to  it  sufficient  water  to  make  up  to  ooe-eighth  of  a  barrel,  known  in  the  vernacular 
as  I  **quarta," 

This  mixture  should  then  be  sprayed  on  the  plants  by  means  of  common  garden  syringes, 
or  with  the  combination  pump  and  syringe  which  has  been  specially  constructed  for  the  pur- 
poae. 

Among  the  poorer  agriculturists  of  Sicily,  to  whom  the  expense  of  purchasing  such  instru- 
ments as  these  is  an  insurmountable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  adopting  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment, I  saw  a  novel  but  most  simple  substitute,  which,  though  it  necessitated  the  expenditure 
of  a  much  longer  time  in  the  application  of  the  mixture,  was,  I  was  assured,  equally  as  efiica- 
dous.  The  modus  operandi  was  as  follows:  The  mixture  was  carried  among  the  vines  in 
wooden  buckets ;  into  it  the  operative  dipped  a  large  brush,  such  as  that  which  is  conunonly 
used  kx  whitewashing,  and  by  means  of  an  upward,  followed  by  a  sharp  downward,  move- 
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mcnt  of  the  arm  ihe  contents  of  the  brush  were  sprinkled  over  every  portion  of  the  kSs^t. 
It  is  a  method  that  should  recommend  itself  to  all  those  who  are  unable  to  obtain  the  svrii^es, 
as  it  is  both  effective  and  cheap. 

The  effect  which  the  sulphate  of  copper  has  upon  the  fungus  is  to  parwHji/t  the  geueiilin: 
functions  of  the  oogonia  and  to  thus  effectually  stop  the  propagation  of  the  odspifres  and  cmiSA. 

Considering  the  widespread  diffusion  of  the  disease,  not  in  these  islands  only,  hot  also  id 
all  of  the  countries  along  the  Mediterranean  shores,  the  commission  recommends  that  xwat- 
diate  steps  should  be  taken  in  order  that  the  generation  of  the  oospores  which  are  oov  ht 
course  of  formatk)n  may  be  arrested  and  the  grape  harvest  of  next  year  saved.  The  treii- 
ment  above  recommended  should  be  at  ooce  applied,  after  which  a  regular  and  methodical 
course  as  follows  should  be  adopted : 

(i)  As  soon  as  the  buds  of  the  vine  appear  the  plants  should  be  treated  with  die  powder 
consisting  of  three  parts  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  ninety-seven  parts  of  sulphur  (or  diarood). 

(2)  When  the  plants  are  covered  with  foliage  the  liquid  treatment,  as  recommended, 
should  be  applied. 

(3)  When  the  grapes  beg^in  to  mature  the  powder  containing  five  parts  of  solphate  d 
copper  and  ninety-five  parts  of  sulphur  (or  charcoal)  to  be  used. 

(4)  After  the  grapes  are  collected  the  liquid  treatment  should  be  again  applied,  with  a 
slight  excess  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

Prof.  John  H.  Cooke,  who  is  a  member  of  the  commission  I  have  spoken 
of,  says  further,  in  effect,  that  the  present  deplorable  condition  of  the  vines 
in  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Greece,  where  the  wine  and  raisin  industries  have  this 
yeai  been  all  but  paralyzed,  offers  itself  as  a  good  object  lesson  to  the  agri- 
culturists in  these  islands.  He  also  says  that  here  the  disease  is  now  but  in 
its  incipient  stages,  and,  if  therefore  energetically  wrestled  with,  there  is  every 
probability  that  it  will  be  possible  to  keep  it  in  subjection  so  as  to  render  its 
effect  practically  harmless ;  but,  if  it  be  allowed  to  firmly  establish  itself, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  projects  for  the  cultivation  of  the  grape 
on  a  large  scale  and  the  establishment  of  a  wine  industry  in  the  Maltese 
islands  will  have  to  be  relegated  for  another  decade  at  least  to  that  limbo  of 
Utopian  ideas,  in  which  so  many  well-meant  schemes  for  the  islands*  weal 
and  prosperity  have  already  been  stifled. 

JOHN  WORTHINGTON, 

ConsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Malta y  September  7j,  i8g2. 


REPORT  OF  THE  VINE-DISEASE  COMMISSION. 

[ladosure  in  Consul  Worthington's  report. — From  the  Maha  Gorernmcnt  Gajetts.] 

We,  the  committee  who  have  been  appointed  by  your  honor  to  inquire  into  the 
with  which  the  vines  of  the  islands  of  Malta  and  Gozo  are  attacked,  have  the  honor  to  state 
that  as  a  result  of  our  inquiries  we  find  that  the  vines  of  these  islands  are  at  the  present  time 
affected  by  the  three  following  diseases,  viz:  (i)  Peronospora  (mildew),  (2)  Erinssa^  (3) 
CHdium  (bUck  rot). 

The  Oldium  has  been  m  existence  in  these  islands  for  many  years,  and,  as  the  vine- 
growers  are  already  familiar  with  its  character  and  the  most  effective  remedies  to  apply»  ve 
do  not  propose  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  our  present  report 
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The  Erinosa  is  a  parasite  which  attacks  the  superficial  UTers  of  the  foliage.  It  generally 
appears  during  June  and  July,  and  dies  off  in  August.  As  it  does  little  or  no  damage  to  the 
▼ine,  we  do  not  intend  to  take  further  notice  of  it  at  present.  It  is  often  a  concomitant  oi 
the  PeroHosporay  but,  unlike  that  disease,  it  does  not  affect  the  vitality  of  the  plant  upon 
which  it  preys. 

The  FfiRONospoRA. 

The  virulence  of  the  attacks  of  this  disease  has  rendered  it  a  real  scourge  to  the  vine  in- 
dustry of  these  islands.  The  attention  of  the  committee  has  therefore  been  principally 
engaged  in  studying  its  characters  and  the  methods  that  are  best  adapted  for  its  extermina- 
tion. 

The  disease  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  firom  America  about  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  since  then  it  has  caused  enormous  damage  among  the  vineyards  of  France 
and  northern  Italy. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  this  year  that  it  was  observed  either  in  Sicily  or  in  these  islands, 
though  we  have  reasons  to  think  that  it  has  existed  here  in  a  modified  form  for  some  time 
past. 

The  PeroHospora  develops  itself  on  the  twigs,  leaves,  and  fruit  alike.  It  manifests  itself 
•s  a  whitish  efflorescence,  which  accumulates  on  and  around  the  veins  on  the  underside  of 
the  leaves,  while  on  the  upper  surfaces  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  yellowish  and  reddish- 
brown  spots.  A  similar  efflorescence  b  noticeable  on  the  grape,  but  in  this  case  the  fiingi 
aocnmulate  in  the  greatest  quantity  around  the  peduncle.  No  difficulty  will  be  experienced 
in  determining  whether  the  plant  be  attacked  by  Peronospora  or  by  Erinosa^  as  the  spots 
00  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf  are  markedly  characteristic  of  the  former.  Another  and  an 
equally  certain  method  of  distinguishing  between  the  two  diseases  is  by  the  blistered  appear- 
ance which  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  exhibits  without  losing  its  characteristic  green  color 
when  ftfiected  by  Erinosay  and  by  the  coarser,  woolly  character  of  the  fungus  on  the  under- 
side within  the  concave  part  of  the  blister. 

The  conditions  which  are  the  most  favorable  to  its  development  are  a  high  temperature 
and  a  humid  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

It  therefore  follows  that  the  greatest  development  takes  place  in  the  spring  and  autumn, 
and  that  during  the  summer,  when  dry  atmospheric  conditions  prevail,  it  is  practically  quies- 
cent. 

Rain  is  favorable  to  its  diffusion,  but  less  so  than  either  fog  or  dew,  as  when  the  rain 
descends  it  often  washes  great  quantities  of  the  spores  into  the  soil,  where  they  die.  Hail 
also  plays  a  considerable  pait  in  the  dissemination  of  the  disease,  but  the  most  influential 
fiactor  seems  to  be  the  sirocco,  the  damp,  humid  nature  of  which,  combined  with  its  com- 
paratively high  temperature,  probably  does  more  than  all  of  the  others. 

When  thb  disease  is  prevalent,  wind  of  any  kind  is  highly  detrimental,  as  it  serves  to 
disseminate  the  spores  among  other  plants,  and  in  this  manner  the  afiection  is  often  carried 
to  great  distances.  Badly  drained  grounds,  clayey  soil,  and  the  proximity  of  springs  also 
serve  to  foster  the  fungus.  It  is  on  this  account  that  we  find  the  Peronospora  to  be  specially 
prevalent  in  those  vineyards  that  are  situated  in  the  bottom  of  valleys  or  immediately  on  or 
near  the  outcrops  of  the  marl  beds.  The  exceptionally  wet  conditions  that  prevailed  during 
the  months  of  May  and  June,  when  3.22  inches  fell,  and  the  abnormal  rainfall  of  3  inches 
that  we  had  in  July  have  all  contributed  largely  to  the  present  deplorable  condition  of  our 
vines. 

DIFFUSION  IN  THB  ISLAND. 

From  information  that  has  been  gathered  and  inspections  that  have  been  made  in  various 
parts  of  both  islands,  we  find  that  the  Peronospora  is  universally  diffiised  over  them,  but 
that  it  appears  to  be  in  a  more  advanced  state  in  Gozo  than  in  Malta.  All  of  the  large 
tineyards  are  affected  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  but  in  the  inhabited  districts,  where  the 
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Tines  are  ptx>tected  by  walb  firom  the  influences  of  wind  and  the  direct  action  of  the  sirocco. 
the  disease  is  almost  abaenL 

PEOCESS  OF  niKATMENT. 

Prior  to  1887  many  modes  of  treatment  were  adopted  with  varying  success,  bat  ifter  a 
discussion  of  the  Tarious  methods  had  been  made  at  the  request  of  the  minister  of  agricul- 
ture of  Italy  it  was  decided  that  sulphate  of  copper  was  the  only  effectiTe  remedy  at  present 
known.  Sulphur  was  declared  to  be  most  efficacious  in  the  case  of  Oldium^  but  of  00  tae 
whatever  in  the  treatment  of  Penmospora ;  while  lime,  which  had  also  been  largely  ob- 
ployed,  was  pronounced  to  be  useful  only  as  a  fixing  agent  for  the  sulphate  of  copper. 

Although  sulphate  of  copper  is  a  strong  poison,  no  apprehension  need  be  felt  in  the  nag 
of  it  for  this  purpose,  as  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  when  used  in  the  propordoos  reccm- 
mended  it  is  considered  to  be  harmless. 

Sulphate  of  copper  may  be  applied  to  the  plant  in  two  way»— (i)  in  a  dry  stale,  (2)  ia  a 
liquid  form. 

THE  DRY  FORM. 

It  has  been  recommended  that  three  parts  of  sulphate  of  o^yper  should  be  mixed  witli 
ninety-seven  parts  of  sulphur,  and  that  the  mixture  thus  formed  should  be  freely  qinnklcd 
over  the  vine  leaves.  Considering,  however,  the  high  market  price  of  sulphm*  in  Malta  and 
the  fact  that  it  does  not  in  any  way  counteract  the  effect  of  the  peronosporu  fimgns,  we  beg 
to  suggest  a  substitute  in  powdered  charcoal,  which  would  be  quite  as  effective  as  a  carrier 
for  the  sulphate  of  copper,  and  which  would  possess  the  additional  advantage  of  at  once  ia- 
proviog  the  soil  and  freeing  the  plants  from  insects. 

The  usual  methods  employed  for  applying  the  powder  are  as  follows:  (i)  By  means  of 
specially  constructed  bellows,  (2)  by  means  of  tin  cans  with  perforated  heads,  (3)  by  baod. 
Of  these,  the  first  and  second  are  the  most  efficient  and  economical.  The  third  is  not  to  be 
recommended. 

THE  UQUIO  FORM. 

From  3  to  7  grams  of  sulphate  of  copper  are  dissolved  in  X,ooo  grams  of  water  of  a 
temperature  of  from  50^  to  60**  F.,  and  the  solution  is  then  mixed  with  quicklime,  which 
serves  to  fix  the  sulphate  of  cc^^per  on  the  leaves  of  the  plants. 

It  b  necessary  that  water  of  the  temperature  recommended  should  be  used,  as  otherwise 
the  foliage  of  the  plants  will  be  injured. 

The  usual  methods  enq>loyed  for  the  application  of  the  mixture  aie:  (i)  By  means  of 
syringes  adapted  to  that  purpose,  (2)  by  means  of  common  syringes,  (3)  by  means  of 
Inrushes. 

Either  of  these  is  most  effective.  The  last  is,  however,  to  be  recommended  only  where 
the  expenditure  necessary  to  obtain  the  syringes  would  constitute  a  serious  obstade  to  the 
adoption  of  the  suggested  treatment  The  process  is  as  follows :  A  bucket  coataxniog  the 
solution  is  carried  among  the  vines,  and  into  this  the  operative  dips  an  ordinary  brush,  sach 
as  is  used  for  whitewashing,  and  thoroughly  sprinkles  the  upper  surfiKe  of  the  leaves. 

We  here  beg  to  suggest  that  government  should  at  once  obtain  samples  of  these  beDows 
and  syringes  for  the  inspection  of  the  vine-growers  of  the  islands,  for  we  feel  sure  that,  onlesi 
proper  and  effective  apparatus  be  employed,  there  must  be  a  great  waste  of  both  time  and 
material.  In  view,  also,  of  the  very  serious  a^)ect  that  the  disease  has  now  assumed  m  the 
islands,  we  are  of  opinion  that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  counteraa  its  ioflneoce, 
in  order  that  the  produce  of  next  year  may  not  be  jeopardized. 

To  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  the  following  treatment: 

(i)  Take  half  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol)  and  dissolve  it  in  a  bottle  of 
water. 

(2)  Take  half  an  ounce  of  quicklime  (slacked  lime)  and  tborocj^  shake  it  in  a  botdt 
containing  an  equal  quantity  of  water. 
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(3)  Mix  the  two  thoroughly  together  so  as  to  form  a  perfectly  homogeneous  liquid,  and 
then  add  water  to  make  up  to  one-eighth  of  a  barrel,  called  m  the  vernacular  "  quarta." 

This  should  be  sprayed  on  the  plants,  and  after  six  da3rs  it  should  be  succeeded  by  the 
following  treatment : 

(i)  To  97  ounces  of  powdered  charcoal  or  sulphur  add  3  ounces  of  sulphate  of  copper 
(blue  vitriol). 

(2)  Mix  the  two  thoroughly  and  scatter  over  the  plants. 

This,  we  believe,  would  not  only  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease,  but  It  would  also 
materially  assist  in  preventing  its  development  next  year. 

Considering  bow  prevalent  the  Peronaspora  is  on  the  neighboring  shores,  it  is  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  we  shall  escape  in  future  years  unless  precautionary  measures  be  adopted. 

For  this  purpose  we  therefore  beg  to  propose  the  following  methodical  treatment  of  the 
vines  of  these  islands : 

(1)  As  soon  as  the  buds  appear  the  vines  should  be  treated  with  a  powder  containing 
solphate  of  copper  and  charcoal  or  sulphur  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  97. 

(2)  When  the  plants  are  covered  with  foliage  the  liquid  treatment  should  be  applied. 

(3)  When  the  grapes  begin  to  mature  a  powder  containing  sulphate  of  copper  and  char- 
coal or  sulphur  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  95  should  be  used. 

(4)  After  the  grapes  are  collected  the  liquid  treatment  should  be  again  applied  with  a 
sfig^  excess  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

From  what  is  being  done  on  the  Continent,  we  find  that  the  American  varieties  of  the 
vine  are  much  better  adapted  to  resbt  the  diseases  to  which  the  vines  of  these  regions  are  so 
susceptible,  and  we  therefore  beg  to  suggest  that  ftuulities  be  afforded  to  the  vine-growers  of 
these  islands  to  import  seeds  from  Italy  of  those  varieties  for  cultivation  here. 

We  think  that  the  chemicals,  ready  mixed,  should  be  distributed  free  to  the  country  people, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  encouraged  in  combating  a  disease  which  threatens  seriously  the 
existence  of  what  promised  to  be  a  most  thriving  and  prosperous  industry.  Considering, 
too,  the  very  ready  manner  in  which  the  disease  b  propagated  to  great  distances  by  the  action 
of  the  wind,  we  are  of  opinion  that,  unless  the  remedies  here  suggested  be  universally 
adopted,  but  little  progress  will  be  made  in  stamping  out  the  scourge;  and  we  would  therefore 
suggest  that  the  government  should  tn^:c  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  compel  all  vine- 
growers  to  adopt  the  above  ueatment 

S.  L.  PISANI,  M.  D. 

FAB.  BORG,  M.  D. 

EVARISTO  CASTALDI. 

JOHN  H.  COOKE. 

DR.  F.  DEBONO,  M.  D. 

DR.  GAETANO  TRAMBLETT. 

AGO.  RANDON. 

C  K  STRICKLAND. 


COMMERCE  OF  TURKEY. 

MMPORT  MY  CONSUL-GENERAL  HESS,  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  the  return  of  trade  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  being  a  transcript  of  the  official  statistics  published  by  the  Turkish 
cnstom-house  of  Constantinople  for  the  Turkish  fiscal  year  ended  March  la, 
1891. 

Na  149 7. 
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There  is  t  marked  decrease  of  exports  and  increase  of  imports  ts  com- 
pared with  the  prerious  year,  and  this  fact,  oi  coarse,  is  against  Turkey. 
Both  the  amounts  for  the  United  States^  however,  show  an  increase,  m, 
|iii, 173.18  for  the  exports  and  ^3,405.19  for  the  imports. 

The  trade  of  Tmrkey  with  the  United  States  is  increasing  steadily,  s 
shown  in  the  digest-of-tnvoioe  book  for  the  quarter  ended  September  30, 
1892,  and  I  believe  the  increase  will  continue,  as  I  am  informed  that  luge 
quantities  of  wool  will  be  exported  hereafter  from  this  consular  district 
Much  depends,  of  course,  on  the  epidemic  of  cholera,  which  is  still  prevail- 
ing in  Russia  and  Europe  and  which  so  far  has  been  kept  ofif  and  only  visited 
one  or  two  points  along  the  Black  Sea  coast,  viz,  Trebizonde,  Platana,  etc 
Should  the  scourge  be  kept  back,  there  is  much  hope  for  good  trade  in 
Turkey  with  the  United  States. 

TMi  sJk^wmg  th4  foreign  commerce  tf  the  OHmium  Empire  dmri$tgr  tke  year  ended  Mirek 
12,  iSgi  (Mng  the  Turkish  fiscal  year). 


Coontriet. 


AoMite.. 


Bdgium.„ 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

E«yp« — 

EnglaiKl 

France ».... 

Germany.. 

Greece 

Holland 

Italy 

Mooteaqpt).... 
Per»ia 


Russia............ 

Samoa m..... 

Servla. 

Spain 

Sweden 

Tunis- 

United  Sutea.. 


Total 

Toul  for  preceding  year.. 


Decrease.. 
Increase... 


4,904,148.61 

833.46 

•7«,x97.»S 

43*  660, 339. 00 

xa,467,8s6.4X 

978, 334- Sa 

x#  568, 673. 79 

481,999.10 

«»«W.033-9« 

93*494.66 

9, 574* 096. 75 

9,os3,x8o.7x 

7.493, 37«." 

«.Sx5.39 

396,4x0.70 

165,708.88 
175,006.  ftx 
398,649.73 


100,893,673.63 
9X,589,7ox.59 


9,940,979.04 


l«fS73fJM-9« 

54r93(-3l 

«,793.9*7« 

3,0x6,875- 3* 
«,»77.J»T.5» 
x6,49i,i8&«< 

736.Sfi^« 

73.«3»^« 

1,990,44^43 

40,7«9-« 
x96,8o6.js 

I9.*M.3» 


3.5H-93 


5«.48e,«5-< 
66,758,69<»^W 


xo,978,i9$.«S 


The  exports  of  tobacco  amounted  to  33,479>832  pounds,  and  the  imports, 
mostly  cigars,  to  125,290.45. 

WILLIAM  B.  HESS, 

Unfted  States  Consulate-General, 

Constantinople f  October  89 1892, 
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TRADE  OF  SARAWAK. 

MMPORT  SY  CONSUL  WILDMAN,  OF  SINGAPORE. 

The  tfftde  fctara*  of  Sarawak  for  the  fear  1891  have  just  come  to  hand. 
I  take  the  liberty  of  making  a  r&sumd  of  the  contents,  as  little  attention  has 
ever  been  called  to  this  distant  but  productive  quarter  of  this  consular  district. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  Snr  Charles  Brooke,  the  present  Rajah 
of  the  cotfoftryy  is  anxiouB  to  see  American  capital  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  State,  and  that  the  kindly  feeling  felt  for  America  by  him  arises 
firotti  the  importaat  fact  (to  him)  that  the  United  States  was  the  first  nation 
to  recognize  die  independence  of  Sarawak  hi  the  days  of  his  renowned  uncle, 
Sir  James  Brooke,  founder  of  the  State. 

The  \xxn\xKj  of  Sarawak  comprises  an  area  of  about  50,000  square  miles, 
slightly  larger  than  the  area  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  a  population  of 
about  5^0,000,  cowposcd  of  various  races,  principally  Dyaks  and  Chinese. 
It  )m  siliiated  on  die  tt<)flhwest  coast  of  die  great  island  of  Borneo,  is  mter- 
aected  by  many  rivets  navigsd>le  for  a  considerable  distance  inland,  ai^d 
commands  about  400  miles  of  coast  line. 

As  will  be  seeo  by  the  svmmary  of  returns,  the  country  produces  gold, 
stiver,  diamonds,  antimony,  quicksilver,  coal,  gutta-percha,  India  rubber, 
cian,  rattans,,  campbor^  beeswax,  birds'  nests,  sago,  tapioca,  pepper,  gam- 
\Mtr  asd  tobacco. 

The  trade  of  189 1  was  greater  in  valae  than  diat  of  1890  by  ^436,498, 
die  total  trade  being  valued  at  ^5,000,690,  as  against  ^4,564, 192. 

Importsv  as  usual,  are  considerably  less  in  value  than  exports,  so  that 
the  treasure  which  is  received  to  make  up  the  difference  is  distributed  among 
the  population  and  to  some  extent  enriches  the  country.  Money  is  reported 
to  be  cheap  and  plentiful  at  present,  as  shown  by  the  low  rates  of  interest 
obtainable  on  loans,  and,  as  a  ccmsequence,  building  and  general  improve- 
ment of  property  is  the  order  of  the  day.  The  low  price  for  pepper,  which 
prevents  as  much  capital  ai  usual  being  sunk  in  planting,  has  also  helped  to 
leave  more  money  uninvested.  The  imports  showing  the  greatest  increases 
in  value  are  brass  ware,  ironware,  sundries,  and  treasure,  the  latter  showing 
an  incresBe  of  over  $91,000.  The  decreases  are  numerous,  but  small,  with 
the  exception  of  that  in  ophim  (116,322),  the  next  largest  (13,941)  being 
in  alcoholic  liquors.  These  decreases  are  the  natural  consequences  of  the  de- 
pression in  the  price  of  pepper,  which  causes  the  coolies  and  small  planters 
ta  be  00  longer  so  well  supplied  with  cash  as  formerly,  with  the  result  that 
they  can  not  afford  such  luxuries  in  any  quantity. 

Exports  amounted  in  vahie  to  $2,649, 880,  ^  increase  of  $314,605  on 
tlie  value  of  the  exports  during  1890.  Articles  showing  the  greatest  in- 
creases were  sago  flour,  rattans,  and  copra,  with  increases  in  value  of  $210,450, 
$17,557,  and  $17,214,  respectively ;  while  their  quantitative  increases  were 
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51,479  piculs  (i  picul=ii3j4  pounds),  11,38a  piculs,  and  4,956  picnls. 
Other  increases  in  value  exported  were  those  on  antimony  and  coal  (over 
10,000  tons),  valued  at  159,915,  though  the  quantity  exported  of  both  these 
minerals  was  less  than  in  1890.  This  coal  was  exported  f^om  Sadong  only, 
and  is  exclusive  of  a  very  considerable  amount  turned  out  by  the  Govern- 
ment mine  at  Brooketon.  Among  the  exports  which  have  most  decreased 
in  value  are  gambier,  timber,  and  quicksilver.  Gold  shows  an  increased 
export  of  128  bongkals  (i  bongkal=832  grains).  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  antimony  and  quicksilver  show  such  a  large  diminution ;  but  at  present 
the  Borneo  Company  is  in  every  way  stimulating  natives  to  seek  and  report 
fresh  deposits  of  these  valuable  minerals,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their 
efforts  will  in  the  near  future  meet  with  success.  Opium  reexported  has  a 
loss  in  value  of  over  ^35,000,  probably  owing  to  the  new  formers  having 
stopped  the  extensive  smuggling  trade  which,  it  is  said,  was  carried  on  by 
their  predecessors.  The  value  of  pepper  exported  was  ^5,663  less  than  in 
1890,  though  2,569  piculs  more  were  exported. 

Thirty-five  thousand  tons  of  shipping  arrived  and  36,000  tons  left,  ex- 
clusive of  inter-outstation  coasting  trade.  On  the  whole,  the  return  shows  a 
gratifying  increase  over  the  previous  year  and  a  decided  increase  in  its  indi- 
vidual carrying  trade. 

In  hard  woods  of  all  kinds  suitable  for  furniture  and  house-finishing 
Sarawak  is  peculiarly  rich,  and  only  needs  proper  attention  to  become  one 
of  the  greatest  hard-wood  markets  in  the  world.  Labor  is  cheap,  and  con- 
cessions are  readily  obtained,  and  the  judicious  investment  of  capital  wonldf 
in  my  judgment,  bring  large  returns. 

ROUNSEVELLE  WILDMAN, 

Consul 
UNrrKD  States  Consulate, 

Singapore^  September  p,  i8g3. 


BIRDS  AND   FRUITS  IN   MALTA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  WORTHINGTON. 

One  of  the  most  serious  question  that  agitates  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mal- 
tese Islands  at  present  is  the  falling  off  of  the  fruit  industries.  It  is  really  a 
very  serious  matter  for  the  Maltese,  and  much  depends  upon  its  wise  treat- 
ment by  them.  Two  articles  have  recently  appeared  in  a  Maltese  newspaper 
(Public  Opinion)  upon  the  subject,  and  they  contain  so  much  that  is  practi- 
cal in  the  way  of  suggestion  and  advice  that  I  venture  to  annex  them  to  this 
report.  They  were  written  by  Mr.  John  H.  Cooke,  editor  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Naturalist,  published  in  Malta,  who  is  a  member  of  the  commission 
recently  appointed  by  the  local  government  to  investigate  the  causes  of,  and 
suggest  remedies  for,  the  fruit  diseases  in  these  islands. 
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Mr.  Cooke  makes  a  point  in  the  articles  mentioned  that  has  not  here- 
tofore received  much,  if  any,  consideration  in  Malta.  It  is  this,  that  if  the 
birds  were  protected,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  be  shot  and  snared,  they 
would  naturally  and  largely  destroy  the  insects  that  are  the  principal  cause 
of  destruction  to  the  various  fruits,  and  even  vegetables,  in  the  islands.  He 
claims  that  here,  in  a  more  pronounced  degree  than  elsewhere,  the  birds 
they  slaughter  are  the  farmers'  friends,  and  that  greater  good  would  result 
from  their  preservation  than  by  their  extermination.  I  believe,  so  far  as 
Malta  is  concerned,  that  Mr.  Cooke  is  right.  And  the  examples  he  gives 
and  the  deductions  he  draws  may  be  of  interest  to  fruit-raisers  and  bird- 
slayers  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Cooke  further  claims  that  the  principal  cause  of  the  great — and  it  is 
great — falling  off  that  has  of  late  years  occurred  in  the  fruit  industries  in  this 
and  other  neighboring  islands  is  due  to  the  nonimposition  by  the  govern- 
ments of  reasonable  restrictions  upon  the  popular  pastime  of  shooting  and 
netting  birds.  His  argument  is  sound  when  he  says  that  it  is  highly  probable 
that,  unless  some  energetic  measures  be  adopted  to  counteract  the  influences 
of  the  causes  that  are  at  work,  within  a  comparatively  brief  period  of  time 
many  of  the  fruits,  such  as  the  orange  and  mandarin,  for  the  growth  of  which 
the  Maltese  Islands  have  so  long  been  famous,  will  be  either  exterminated  or 
cultivated  only  as  curiosities. 

By  the  destruction  of  the  birds,  Mr.  Cooke  asserts,  the  physical  and  san- 
itary welfare  of  the  population  is  imperiled,  in  that  diseases,  such  as  diphthe- 
ria, ophthalmia,  and  leprosy,  are  carried  from  person  to  person  by  insects 
which  are  the  natural  prey  of  the  birds. 

JOHN  WORTHINGTON, 

ComuL 

XlNrrED  States  Consulate, 

Malta^  September  2j,  i8g2. 


AN  niPOETANT  QUESTION. 

[Indomre  i  In  Consul  Worthington's  report.— From  the  Malta  Public  Opinion  of  September  17, 1891.] 

St.  Julian,  September  14, 1892, 

Sir  :  The  remarkable  fiilling  off  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  fruit  which  has  been 
grown  in  these  islands  during  the  past  season  has  attracted  much  attention ;  but,  though  all 
hare  been  unanimous  in  deploring  the  fact,  few,  if  any,  hare  cared  either  to  seek  for  the 
causes  or,  if  they  have  known  them,  to  suggest  remedies  for  the  evil.  During  the  last  few 
years  the  fruit-growing  industry  of  Malta  has  been  slowly  declining,  and,  judging  from  the 
present  outlook,  it  seems  highly  probable  that,  unless  some  energetic  measures  be  adopted  to 
counteract  the  influences  of  the  causes  that  are  at  work,  within  a  comparatively  brief  period 
of  thne  many  of  the  fruits,  such  as  the  orange  and  mandarin,  for  the  growth  of  which  the 
Maltese  Islands  have  so  long  been  famous,  will  be  either  exterminated  or  will  be  cultivated 
only  as  curiosities. 

It  is,  I  believe,  a  well-known  fact  that  the  orange,  mandarin,  lemon,  flg,  nectarine,  olive, 
^ificoCi  applcy  pear,  grape— in  iact,  evety  kind  of  fruit  and  most  kinds  of  vegetables  grown 
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IB  these  islandf  tft  at  preieiU  affected  witb  a  vaiici^ 

but  also  devitalize  the  tree  to  such  an  extent  as  to  jeopardize  its  rtxy  existence. 

The  Malta  orange  is  at  the  present  time  affected  with  four  different  Idnda  of  diseases,  the 
Tinilence  of  which  has  caused  the  almost  total  £ulure  of  the  orange  crop  In  many  paMs4]f  tbe 
islands.  Of  these,  the  insect  Ceratitis  ciiriperdi,  which  dq>oats  its  larvae  in  the  ^vit,  vhoe 
diej  afterwards  derelop,  Is  perhaps  the  one  whi^  ia  tiie  BMst  to  bt  dvaaded.  Bat  ft  docs 
not  confine  its  atteatioos  to  the  orange  alone;  theoe>pdia,iMCtariar,!a»dapPOots«fe«|i^ 
from  its  attacks.  Another  fsit^  which  is  of  an  even  more  deadlj  charader*  is  the  bedie 
Cerambyx^  which,  while  in  the  cateipiUar  stage,  bores  its  way  into  the  heart  of  the  tmok  of 
the  nespola  and  the  apple  trees  and  causes  them  to  rapidlj  decay  and  die. 

Bat  it  is  not  the  fruit  gardens  alone  that  haye  been  invaded  by  insect  pests.  Thepet 
crop  of  last  year  was  serioudy  diminished  by  the  aCtadcs  of  a  wonn  called  the^cadell"  ad 
of  an  aphis  called  the  «  blanqueta.''  The  number  of  caterpillars  of  a  ^ariety-of  lepiJiftu  w 
insects  that  were  fouad  to  be  feeding  on  <he  early  crop  d«rinf  last  spdag  was  eponaaa^  sod 
great  havoc  was  made  among  the  leaves  and  shoola. 

The  wheat,  the  solla,  the  cotton— the  staple  prodnctionsof  the  Malta  soil^^allhaareiHeft 
fr>es  in  numbers  that  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  area  of  the  districts  in  which  the  oops 
are  grown.  To  what  are  we  to  attribute  this  invasion  of  insectiferoos  pests  ?  The  cause  ii 
not  to  be  sou|^t  for  in  the  soil  or  climate  of  the  islands,  as  bo&  are  admirably  adapted  fa 
agricultural  purposes ;  neither  is  it  to  be  found  in  the  modes  <^  cultivation  &at  are  adopted  by 
tiie  native  farmer,  for  in  most  instances  they  are  snch  ^m  experieDee  Ims  sboopa  to  haoMit 
suitable  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Maltese  calb.yatQr. 

The  invasion  is,  I  believe,  to  be  traced  to  tike  JwiUliil  interfesoaoe  wiA,  and  violatioa  e( 
those  laws  of  natural  coordination  which  nature  has  established  f(»  the  preservation  cf  the 
balance  of  power  between  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdoms  of  these  islands. 

It  is  to  the  unjustifiable  crusade  which  is  carried  on,  in  season  and  oot  of  season,  sgiiiBt 
birds  of  all  kinds,  from  the  noble  eagle  wUch  occasionally  visits  our  shores  to  the  humble  till 
and  robins  which  are  indigenous  to  die  islands,  that  thb  unusual  piepoDderaDee  of  insect  life 
is  due.  Buds  of  all  kinds  are  the  principal  dieoks  to  «n  nndoe  inaeaae  in  iueci  iife,ohoii 
the  graminivorous  as  wdl  as  tiie  inaectivorous  species  feed  their  young  almost  exclusivdy  upoa 
the  popse  and  larvse  of  insects ;  and  wherever,  therefore,  insects  are  found  to  be  on  the  in- 
crease, it  is  because,  by  man's  interference  with  the  balance  of  nature^  an  undue  piopoitioB 
between  the  insects  and  their  natural  enemies  has  been  established.  A  walk  on  the  ootskirts 
of  any  of  the  casals  of  a  fine  afternoon  wfU  afibrd  an  explanaCioQ  of  the  manner  in  iriiidithii 
depletion  of  the  birds  is  carried  on. 

It  is  a  common  experience  to  meet  with  companies  of  boys  and  men  aimed  with  gnmand 
going  out  for  an  afternoon's  shooting.  SpariDiOy  lacks,  tiU,robins---nothingb  sacred  to  ften. 
Their  hands  are  against  bird  life  of  eveiy  description. 

Nor  is  this  illegitimate  spoit  (xf^)  carried  on  by  those  alone  who  are  anlhorized  by  bnr 
to  be  in  possession  of  firearms.  Mere  boys  are  often  to  be  met  with  on  these  eqiedkioBS 
with  gnns  on  their  shoulders,  and,  like  dieir  eUlers,  bentonthernthleiaBlawghtcrofaayttog 
that  ia  o^Mble  of  flying.  It  is  a  oommon  Sunday  pastime.  EaofmoHB  Monbesaef  MrdwM 
ore  annually  trapped  or  netted  and  told  in  the  markets  or  hawked  aboot  the  stiactt  farie- 
dicukmsly  small  sums  of  money  per  doaen. 

In  the  breeding  season  the  barbarous  cmelty  di^layed  toward  the  young  birds  by  dv 
country  people  b  moot  revolting.  It  is  a  common  pcactice  to  wait  until  the  eggs  are  balciNd, 
and  then  to  take  the  young  away  as  toon  as  they  ha.ve  feathered,  after  whidi  they  are  eittMr 
killed  or  given  to  the  younger  childsen  lo  play  widi— «nd  torture.  The  extent  to  wkiahtbii 
ayateoMlic  neit4t)bhing  is  canriad  on  is  ahnoat  incredible.  I  woaldthaRefocebcgtoa^Bai. 
sir,  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  correct  the  erroneous  ideas  that  prevail  afic  ^^""^ 
people  as  to  the  reaUy  bencfidal  effect  that  the  preatnce  of  biids  has  in  an  i^Picnlland  dii 
tfftct^for  it  cm  only  ba  to  miacopocptiop  apd  caws  igwcama  ^  \mlk  jwhiti  thai  inch  i|i|i^' 
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tool  practices  mat  dae.  That  birds  an  the  fiuaBen*  fiitiids  Is  now  wuvefsallj  admitted,  and 
die  study  of  the  iBterrelatioBS  of  birds  and  agcicultiire,  and  tibe  ioTestigatioo  into  die  food, 
habits,  and  migration  in  relation  to  both  insects  and  plants,  is  a  snbgect  that  b  occupying  a 
pvoaoinent  place  among  the  foremost  of  the  subjects  now  engaging  the  attention  of  practical 
agricaltnrists.  Had  these  interrelations  been  properly  appreciated  in  these  islands,  we  should 
not  now  be  regretting  the  presence  of  these  pernicious  insect  pests  nor  deploring  the 
decadence  of  our  fruit  indastries.  Bnt  even  though  die  cBseases  are  now  firmly  rooted  in 
these  islands  and  (veiy  year  grow  more  riralent  in  thdr  characters  and  more  disastrous  in 
their  effects,  if  energetic  measures  be  adopted  some  good  would  assuredly  accrue,  for  in  nature 
an  is  symmetrical ;  equilibrium  must  exist  in  all  her  works,  and,  therefore,  if  the  cause  of 
the  evil  be  removed,  in  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time  the  balance  would  be  re£stab- 


In  the  foregoing  necessarily  brief  observations  I  have  endeavored  to  lay  before  you  the 
causes  and  effects  of  what  is  threatening  to  become  a  most  formidable  evil,  and  to  suggest 
(he  deswabilky  of  adopting  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  afford  more  efficient  pro- 
tection to  the  birds  of  these  islands,  especially  to  those  which,  by  destroying  yermin  and  in- 
inxious  insects,  render  such  immense  services  to  our  little  conmiunity. 

To  effect  this  it  would  be  necessary  that  some  legislative  steps  be  taken  to  check  the 
sporting  proclivities  of  a  certain  section  of  the  community  by  limiting  the  shooting  season  to 
those  months  of  the  year  during  which  the  azmual  migrations  firom  Europe  to  Africa,  and 
V9t€  versa,  take  place  and  by  die  Issue  of  more  stringent  regulations  regarding  the  granting 
of  shooting  licenses. 

By  so  doing  om:  indigenous  birds  would  be  afforded  of^rtunities  for  Ixvedii^  and  in- 
creasing, and  then,  with  his  feathered  protectors  about  him,  the  fiumer  would  have  a  chance 
of  successfully  combating  his  insect  foes.  The  cruelty  practiced  on  young  birds  in  the  ooun- 
try  districts  is  a  matter  which  might  well  engage  the  attention  of  tite  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  for,  though  the  society  may  not  be  able  to  entirely  stop  the  prac- 
dee,  the  members  might  do  nmch  toward  mitigating  It 
Iam,ctc^ 

JOHN  H.  (XKJKE. 


THX  SFftXAD  OP  CX>NTAGIOUS  DI8SASK. 
[Indosaia  a  la  Coasol  Wortfaington't  rtpoit.— *Fkom  Um  Malta  PivVUc  Opinion  of -September  m,  tZg^,} 

St.  Julian,  September  22,  i8g2. 

Sir  :  In  a  letter  which  I  recenUy  addressed  to  the  president  of  the  agricultural  commis- 
lion^  and  which  was  published  in  your  penultimate  issue,  I  pointed  out  what  I  considered  to 
be  the  principal  cause  of  the  great  falling  off  that  has  of  late  3-ears  occurred  in  the  fruit  in- 
dustries of  these  islands,  and  at  the  same  time  I  ventured  to  surest  that  the  only  eiCective 
remedy  for  the  evil  would  be  to  protect  our  birds,  in  order  th^  tht  balance  of  nature  between 
insect  life  and  bird  life  might  be  preserved. 

My  letter  has,  it  seems,  excited  a  keen  and  appreciative  interest  in  this  all-important  sub- 
jeCtv  aod,  judging  from  the  general  tone  of  the  criticisms  on  it,  I  do  not  think  that  any  difH- 
cnlty  woofd  be  experienced  in  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  people  for  the  imposition  of 
ieaso2iable  restrictions  upon  the  popular  pastime  of  shooting.  That  a  certxun  amount  of  op- 
position will  be  manifested  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  remembered  what  an  enthusi- 
asdc  sportsman  the  average  Maltese  is. 

Bnt  this  is  a  question  on  which  the  general  welfare  of  the  po[  ulation  of  these  islands 
largely  depends,  and  therefore  no  notice  of  the  selfish  disappointment  that  may  be  expressed 
by  any  section  should  be  allowed  to  have  any  weight  in  the  consideration  of  so  important  a 
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In  my  previous  letter  I  coosidflred  the  tubfect  hem  tn  econoiic  rtandpoiwr  onH.  Md  1 
appealed  on  behalf  of  bnt  ooe  tection  of  the  commonitj,  the  asrioaltiiristi.  I  now  y^^jfc&t, 
sir,  to  ask  yon  to  allow  me  to  vtxg^  my  case  from  another  and  broader  point  of  view. 

My  argument,  as  set  forth  in  my  former  letter,  is  *'  that,  in  ooDseqnence  of  die  whekai^ 
destruction  of  birds,  which  is  constantly  being  carried  00  in  the  Bialtese  Islands,  the  prepoa- 
derance  of  insect  life  is  soch  that  the  fimnen  no  longer  find  it  profitable  to  engage  m  oattin 
branches  of  agricuhore,  and  as  a  result  the  agricoltaral  prospects  of  the  islands  ve  at  te 
present  time  in  a  very  gloomy  and  deplorable  condition."  The  remedy  whidi  I  haie  sag- 
gested  may  be  briefly  summed  up  thus :  **  IVeserre  the  birds." 

But  this  wholesale  exterminatioo  of  our  birds  is  prodacttre  of  evils  that  directly  afiect 
not  the  agriculturist  alone,  but  every  class  of  the  population;  and  it  has,  therdbre,  a  wadk 
wider  influence  on  the  welfare  of  the  community  in  general  dian  would  at  a  first  gianoe  be 
supposed. 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  D^ierm,  of  wfaidi  the  cnnwnon  house  fly  ii 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  homely  examples,  and  the  objectiooable  propensity  that  they  hate 
to  feed  promiscuously  upon  cairion,  excrement,  and  all  else  that  is  filthy,  after  which  dwy 
alight  on  our  food  and  on  our  persons,  constitutes  a  danger,  the  real  extent  of  whidi  is  not 
generally  appreciated.  These  insect  scavengers  are  to  be  acooonted  among  the  mott  active 
propagators  of  disease,  for  wh^ver  germs  exist  and  flies  are  abundant  there  infection  ^vcads 
with  the  greatest  rapidity. 

As  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  disease  is  even  now  bdng  qxead  in  our  midst  by 
means  of  these  insects,  I  may  mention  that  loathsome  eye  affection,  «  ophthalmia,"  whi^  ii 
so  prevalent  in  the  casals.  No  one  who  has  closely  observed  this  disease  and  its  synqjtoas 
can  have  failed  to  note  the  part  that  flies  play  in  its  propagatJoo.  They  swarm  around  the 
eyes  of  the  infected  person ;  they  smear  their  rostrums  with  the  purulent  matter,  an  infinitesi- 
mal portion  of  which  is  sufficient  to  communicate  the  disease  to  several  persons;  and  then, 
leaving  them,  they  alight  on  persons  still  healthy  and  introduce  the  matter  into  the  blood. 
The  disease  has  its  origin  in  other  causes  than  this,  but  this  is  one  of  the  most  mmmnn. 

And  then,  passing  on  to  our  old,  familiar,  but  by  no  means  welcome,  firicnd,  the  mosqoilo. 
Has  any  of  my  readers  ever  thought  of  the  great  risk  of  infection  that  they  incur  when  bittea 
by  one  of  these  pests  ?  I  give  it  on  the  authority  of  our  greatest  medical  writers  that  one  of 
the  most  common  mediums  by  means  of  which  elephantiasis  and  leprosy  are  disseminatted  if 
by  means  of  mosquitoes,  which  suck  the  Filarui  firom  the  blood  of  infected  persons  and  ia- 
troduce  them  into  the  blood  of  healthy  ones.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  bat  ditf 
every  infectious  disease  may  be,  and  often  is,  spread  by  means  of  these  pests. 

It  is  not  my  desire  to  act  the  rdle  of  an  alarmist,  but  I  think  that  no  one  should  dose  hii 
eyes  to  facts  such  as  these,  and  the  more  especially  so  at  such  a  time  as  this,  when  one  of  die 
most  horrible  of  diseases  is  at  our  door,  and  when,  owing  to  the  ruthless  slaughter  of  oor 
birds,  the  insect  life  of  the  island  in  general,  and  the  Diptera  in  particular,  have  increased  so 
as  to  constitute  a  real  scourge  to  the  population. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  in  the  interest  of  the  agriculturist  alone,  serious  as  b  that  aqiect  of  Ae 
case,  that  I  make  Ihb  appeal  for  protection  for  our  feathered  songsters  and  friends;  ndtberii 
it  out  of  any  mere  feelings  of  sentimentalism,  though  the  wanton  manner  in  which  these  in- 
dustrious mites  of  creation  are  shot  down  for  the  mere  gratification  of  a  brutal  instinct,  whidi 
prompts  man  to  destroy  all  that  can  not  efliectually  resist  him,  might  of  itself  serve  as  a  snfi- 
cient  motive  to  raise  a  storm  of  indignation  in  the  minds  of  all  who  haye  the  least  \ 
tion  for  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  nature.  I  now  look  at  it  from  a  broader  point  of  v 
that  in  which  the  general  good  of  humanity  is  concerned. 

Here,  sir,  b  a  practical  problem  of  the  greatest  importance.     How  b  it  to  be  solved? 

No  artificial  measures  can  be  half  as  effective  as  those  which  allow  of  Nature  woridag  oit 
her  own  plans  in  her  own  way.  Let  Nature  herself,  therefore,  supply  the  means  for  the  ex- 
termination of  the  insect  pests  with  which  the  blands  are  now  bdng  ravaged.    Allow  te 
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faMs  toTegitnMish  themsehFes  here  by  passiiig  a  low  to  protect  them  at  certain  seasons  of  ilie 
year ;  prohibit  absolutely  the  shooting  of  all  insectivorous  species ;  and  exercise  a  certain 
amount  of  supervision  over  the  nests  and  the  young  of  our  indigenous  species  during  the 
breeding  season.  It  is  only  by  adopting  some  such  measures  as  these  that  we  can  hope  to 
reestablish  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  these  islands  and  to  minimize  the  risks  of  infection 
in  the  event  of  the  island  being  visited  by  those  plagues  that  periodically  sweep  over  every 
poftion  of  the  civilized  world. 
I  pn*.  etCy 

JOHN  H.  COOKE. 


SHEFFIELD-AMERICAN  TRADE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  FOLSOM. 

The  total  declared  value  of  exports  from  this  district  to  the  United  States 
daring  the  year  ended  September  30, 1892,  amounts  to  12,350,474.74,  which 
is  an  increase  of  136,314.25  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year.  This  increase  is  due  to  larger  shipments  of  cutlery,  and  it  should 
be  further  stated  that  in  the  year  1891  special  orders  for  machinery  of  an 
uncommon  class  were  executed  at  a  cost  of  ^56,668. 20 ;  thus  the  real  increase 
in  the  general  trade  amounts  to  not  less  than  ^92,982.45. 

The  general  trade  of  Sheffield  is,  however,  far  from  being  prosperous  or 
satisfactory  to  the  manufacturers,  as  business  is  dull,  wages  are  low,  many 
workmen  are  out  of  employment,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  prospect  of 
any  improvement  during  the  coming  year.  The  effect  of  the  new  tariff  has 
been  to  greatly  reduce  the  trade  of  old  and  well-known  firms  with  the  United 
States  and  to  shut  out  many  of  the  smaller  concerns. 

Compared  with  the  total  exports  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1889 
(a  year  before  the  McKinley  tariff  took  effect),  which  amounted  to  12,964,- 
488.41,  the  exports  of  the  current  year  show  a  falling  off  of  a  little  more 
than  1614,000.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  Sheffield  man- 
ufacturers and  workmen  complain  loudly  of  a  measure  which  affects  them  so 
seriously.  One  result  has  been  that  they  have  almost  unanimously  refused 
to  make  any  exhibit  or  take  part  in  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  next  year. 
They  do  not  seem  to  recognize  that  this  must  prove  a  shortsighted  policy, 
which  will  only  tend  to  stimulate  their  business  rivals  to  divert  the  trade 
which  Sheffield  has  so  long  commanded. 

The  prices  of  shares  in  coal,  iron,  and  manufacturing  companies  have 
greatly  depreciated,  and  dividends  have  been  cut  down.  To  sum  up  the 
situation,  business  in  Sheffield  is  bad  and  the  outlook  is  not  cheering. 

The  following  figures  show  the  total  value  of  Sheffield  exports  from  1887 
to  the  past  year,  inclusive : 


Year. 

Exports. 

Year. 

Exports. 

18S7 

s888 

1889 «.. 

#4.»«>,579-95 
3.3a»»586.44 
9,964, 488. 4« 

«89«- 

189X ^« 

189a- 

#3,364,4«5-«4 
2,314,160.49 

«» 350, 474. 74 
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The  following  is  a  detailed  afcafkement  of  czpoalitetiie  United  Slates  ki 
the  year  ended  September  30,  189a: 


Animals  for  bteedlng 

Anvils 

Buddes,  leather .,.».. 


Coal-tar  preparatioos« » ^.....  .  .. 

Copper 

Cotton  blinds 

CuUery -^....«- -. 

Dairy  preparations ..^ „ 

Dead  oil  in  drums ^ 

Edge  and  other  tools 

ElociropUtcd  and  Gemuuvailver  goods. 

Files „ 

Glue 

Graining  combs,  steel ., 

Grindstones... ..MM •m...^  ..m.....^. 

Hair  and  fiber- „ ^, 

Horn: 

Piecas „ ^ .«. 

Manufiictures««......M..... «.. 

Iron M. M.. 


Machinery 

Magnets « m. , 

Measuring  tapes,  -sales,  and  stndglic- 

•dgea. ., 

Needles  and  pins,  sted , 


Value. 


|z,i8o.s3 

3. 347-^6 
i»98«.57 
«.449  43 
«.8o9  35 
335  84 
699,093  98 
1,015  IS 
«#7»i  39 

84,740  3*5 
1,66404 

14,07800 

66,951  07 

i,«8o7« 

439*  41 

ia,i43  86 

14.641.35 
x8, 584.0a 
8,809.98 
86,790.80 
4,486.45 
8,190.88 

48,178.18 

1,153.  OX 


AnidM. 


Optical  goods......^. ....... 

Peart,  manufsctinca  oC^» 


Printed  matter. .....  ......... 

Printing  types ^m**^. 

Raddle 

Salted  skins 

Scythes,  sidUcs,  ud  XTMi 

Sheep  dip.... 

Shoes  and  spilces ...... 

saw  goods M. 

Stad: 

Wire,  bars,  sheeu,  etc 

Bdler  tubes  and  flues  . 

Gylinden. — 

Foiginci 

Music 

ProiectUes .... 

Wheels 

Wire  rope 


Tuniqg  forics,  steeLp... 

Umbrella  ribs 

Wines  and  8S^ils.».... 
Sundries 

TotaL..^...^.... 


?««.« 

6,37«-»« 

i4.o^« 

33i« 

7J«.5« 

9,85i.« 


3Da.gs 

IS7-39 
t7,sft|.|6 

1,819.  ?• 

•,3»5«> 
8M.I1 


•pV^m-T* 


United  States  Consulate, 

Nuffield,  October  //,  1S92. 


BENJAMIN  FOLSOM, 

C$md. 


POTATO  DISEASE   IN   BELGIUM, 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  ROOSEVELT,  OF  BRUSSELS. 

From  experiments  made  at  the  Agricultural  College  of  Belgium  in  18S9 
and  1890  it  has  been  found  that — 

(i)  The  use  of  the  "bouillie  bordelaise"  constitutes  an  efficient  means 
of  combating  the  potato  disease  produced  by  the  Peronospora. 

(2)  Although  reducing  in  a  considerable  proportion  the  number  of  diseased 
tubers,  the  bouillie  bordelaise  does  not  reduce  the  total  yield,  nor  the  quality 
of  starch  of  the  potato. 

(3)  Under  reserve  of  new  experiments,  it  is  recommended  to  ai^y  Ae 
curative  treatment,  which  consists  of  50  kilograms  of  crystallized  sulphate 
of  copper  and  25  kilograms  of  quicklime  in  25  hectoliters  of  water  per  hec- 
tare, when  the  plants  manifest  the  first  symptoms  of  disease. 

(4)  It  appears  probable  that  a  "bouillie''  with  an  iron  base  composed  of 
50  kilograms  of  sulphate  of  iron,  25  kilograms  of  quickUmCs  aad  a«5Q0  litos 
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of  water  •constitutes  as  efficient  a  remedy  and  a  much  cheaper  one  than  the 
bouillie  with  a  copper  base.  New  experiments  will  control  preliminary  trials 
and  develop  the  conceittmiion  and  proper  porti<His  of  this  new  remedy. 

Experiments  made  in  Govemnmt  .fields  at  Solieres,  province  of  Liege, 
4MBon0trated  that  bouillie  bovdeteite  with  copper  tb  ipA  m  lam  hasc  has 
Dot  produced  expected  results. 

A  very  remarkable  experimental  study  has  been  published  by  Prof.  O. 
Mardc,  of  K5nigsberg,  Germany.  Hie  results  obtained  with  fifty-eight 
varieties  of  potatoes  have  been  so  conclusive  that  the  author  did  not  hesitate 
to  recommend  to  the  German  Government  the  adoption  by  legislative  means 
of  Ae  use  of  bouiUie  bordelaise. 

In  most  cases  where  the  copper  treatment  has  been  employed  at  the 
proper  time,  and  where  a  second  and  even  third  sprinkling  was  applied  when 
the  efficiency  of  the  preceding  ones  had  been  compromised  by  rain  after  the 
application,  the  total  crop  has  increased  and  the  number  of  diseased  tubers 
decreased. 

New  tdals  were  jnade  in  1^91  less  to  fiirnish  Jiew  proof  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  copper  treatment  than  to  fix  the  most  suitable  period  for  its  applica- 
tion (preventive  and  curative)  and  to  try  the  new  mixtures — ^bouillie  with  an 
iron  base  and  sulphosucrate  of  copper. 

EXPERIMENTS  OF   189I. 

Tbe  soil  was  sandy  argillaceous^  deep^  and  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation. 
The  sudiEkce  of  the  parts  was  10  square  meters,  separated  by  a  vacant  space 
of  50  centimet$yc&     All  trials  were  made  double. 

The  manure  was  200  kilograms  of  nitrate  of  soda,  500  kilograms  of  ashes 
from  dephosphorization,  and  500  kilograms  of  kainit  to  the  hectare,  applied 
in  lines  separated  by  50  centin^eters. 

The  variety  of  seed  was  Jefie  whole  tubers  of  average  sue.  The  average 
weight  was  72  grams. 

On  May  8  the  regular  trilling  up  was  done^  on  June  10  to  15  the  first 
hoeing.     Hilling  up  after  second  hoeing  was  done  on  June  35. 

The  composition  of  the  bouillie  bordelaise  was  50  kilograms  of  crystal- 
lized sulphate  of  copper,  100  kilograms  of  quidclime,  and  2,500  liters  of 
water  to  the  hectare.  The  composition  of  the  sulphosucrate  of  copper  was 
50  kilograms  of  sulphate  of  copper,  100  kilograms  of  lime  in  soft  paste,  50 
kilograms  of  molasses,  and  2,500  liters  of  water  to  the  hectare.  The  lime 
and  molasses  are  diluted  first  in  four-fifths  of  the  total  qusmtity  of  water,  to 
whicfa  is  added  sulphate  of  copper  which  has  been  dissolved  separately  in 
■die  remaining  quantity  of  water.  This  preparation  is  very  highly  esteemed 
in  France  for  combating  the  cryptogamous  disease  of  the  grapevine,  and 
Mr.  Fouquet,  the  eminent  director  of  the  Government  Agricultural  Institute, 
has  called  attention  to  it.  It  presents  a  greater  viscosity  than  the  ordinary 
bouillie.  This  viscosity  provokes  a  better  suspension  of  the  precipitate, 
which  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  constantly  agitating  the  liquid,  and 
assures  a  more  intimate  and  prolonged  adhesion  to  the  leaves. 
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The  preventive  applications  were  made  on  July  lo.  The  first  signs  of 
the  disease  occurred  on  July  i6.  The  curative  application  was  made  on  July 
1 8.     The  apparatus  used  was  Dum's  pulverizer. 

The  continuous  wet  weather  which  prevailed  during  the  summer  of  1891 
caused  the  disease  to  develop  rapidly.  In  the  middle  of  August  the  parti 
not  treated  were  seriously  attacked ;  those  which  were  sprinkled,  especially 
such  as  were  treated  with  sulphosucrate,  were  distinguishable  from  a  distance 
on  account  of  their  verdure.  A  period  of  dry  weather  from  September  4  to 
14  somewhat  arrested  the  ravages  of  the  Peronospara,  The  crop  was  gath- 
ered on  September  22. 

Table  showing  the  crop  of  i8gi  per  hectare  {average  of  the  two  portiams  identically  trtaid^ 


DMcriptioa. 

QuBtity. 

Healtby. 

Diseased. 

Total. 

Medhim ^....« .......^ 

KiUgrmmM. 

•»»S55 

•1,8x5 

KiUigrmm*. 
4.S9> 

«.ojS 

BottUliebordekis*: 

Curative  tTMCment.. ^ 

Sulphotucrate  of  copper : 

Cuxadve  treatment » m.m.......».m«w. 

^T0> 

The  richness  in  fecula  of  the  seeds  was  19  per  cent ;  the  crop  harvested 
did  not  average  this.  Plants  which  were  treated  averaged  a  higher  percent- 
age  than  those  not  treated.     The  medium  was  16.8  per  cent. 

The  percentage  was  as  follows : 

Bouillie  bordelaise :  to  eat 

Curatiye  treatment 17.$ 

One-half  preventiye  and  ooe-half  ctmtiTe  treatment •• ^    17.$ 

SulphosQcrate  of  copper: 

Curative  treatment 18.3 

One-half  preventive  and  one-half  curative  treatment 18.4' 

An  analysis  of  a  quantity  of  spoiled  potatoes  coming  from  various  parts 
only  indicated  9.9  per  cent  of  starch. 

In  examining  the  preceding  figures  it  will  be  observed  that  the  applica- 
tion of  the  copper  bouillies  exercised  an  important  influence  on  the  total 
yield  (healthy  and  diseased  potatoes  combined). 

The  comparative  increase  on  portions  not  treated  was: 

Bouillie  bordelaise:  Skcna*. 

Curative  treatment 3,3<^ 

One-half  preventive  and  one-half  curative  treatment 4,845 

Sulphosucrate  of  copper : 

Curative  treatment... 2,985 

One-half  preventive  and  one-half  curative  treatment.. 3,850 

It  is  not  admitted  that  this  increase  in  the  crop  is  due  to  the  fertiliang 
action  of  35  kilograms  of  lime  or  to  50  kilograms  of  sulphate  of  cqyper, 
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which  would  have  operated  in  the  soil  as  diffusing  or  absorption  agents  of 
the  carbonate  of  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere.  This  increase  is  only  ex- 
plained by  the  most  complete  preservation  and  prolongation  of  the  leaves. 
It  is  known  that  the  injurious  effects  of  the  Peronospora  manifest  themselves 
in  two  ways:  (i)  Decreasing  the  production  of  organic  substance  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  leaves;  (2)  infection  of  the  potatoes  by  the  spores  falling  on 
the  soil  or  by  mycelium  propagating  itself  in  the  interior  of  the  plant. 
Therefore,  the  copper  salts,  in  destroying  the  mushroom,  or  at  least  in  di- 
minishing its  vitality,  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  not  only  in  reducing  the 
danger  of  infection,  but  also  in  prolonging  the  duration  of  the  chlorophyll 
activity.  In  warm  and  damp  weather  leaves  newly  attacked,  when  examined 
by  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass,  show  the  very  rapid  extension  from  the  first 
point  of  attack  and  complete  invasion  of  the  whole  leaf,  with  destruction  of 
the  cellular  tissue  and  disappearance  of  the  chlorophyll.  When  the  coating 
of  oxide  of  hydrated  copper  on  a  leaf  well  treated  is  removed  with  precau- 
tion by  the  aid  of  water  very  slighUy  acid,  the  spot  of  invasion  is  seen  to  be 
arrested  and  the  rest  of  the  leaf  is  perfectly  intact.  The  microscopic  prep- 
aration of  the  part  attacked  shows  that  all  new  formation  of  spores  has 
stopped.  The  prolongation  of  the  chlorophyll  functions  manifests  itself 
not  only  by  the  increase  of  the  crop,  but  also  by  an  increased  richness  in 
starch.  The  same  was  observed  in  1891  by  Mr.  De  Vuyst,  at  Borsbeck  les 
Most. 

The  average  richness  in  starch  of  seventeen  varieties  was  as  follows : 
Farts  treated,  17.05  per  cent;  parts  not  treated,  15.9  per  cent.  The  result 
of  these  trials,  looked  at  from  a  purely  practical  side,  shows  that  the  copper 
treatment  well  applied  will  balance,  in  years  when  the  disease  reigns  with 
intensity,  by  a  considerable  profit  per  hectare. 


Detcripikm. 

HeidthytD- 

bengadi- 

end. 

Value  of 
crop  at  6 
francs  per 
100  kilo, 
grams. 

GitMS 

pn>fit. 

Expense  of 
treatment. 

Pmfit. 

metbodflof  Applkfition..... 

KtUgrum*, 
ta,970 

Frmmct, 
1,100 

x,378 

FritMCt* 

•31 
•7« 

Framt, 

45 

5t> 

Frtutct* 

186 

Solpbontcrate  of  copper,  average  of  Uie 
tvo  metliods  of  applicatioD— ..^^ »^ 

ss8 

CONCLUSIONS. 

It  is  demonstrated  from  experiments  made  at  the  Agricultural  School  of 
Gembloux  during  the  years  1889,  1890,  and  1891  with  the  varieties  Plate, 
Rykmakers,  and  JefTe  that  treatment  consisting  of  a  dose  of  50  kilograms  of 
crystallized  sulphate  of  copper  to  the  hectare,  under  the  form  of  the  ordinary 
bouillie  bordelaise  or  the  molasses  bouillie,  constitutes  an  efficacious  process 
for  the  sensible  diminution  of  the  injurious  effects  produced  by  the  Peronos- 
pora of  the  potato.     The  beneficial  action  of  the  remedy  manifests  itself  not 
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only  by  an  increase  in  the  total  yidd  and  yield  of  bealthy  tnben,  but  ibo 
by  an  increase  in  the  richness  of  starclk  The  psoceK  is  piactical,  and  pr»' 
duces  an  important  benefit  when  applied  to  taii^tte  most  Hable  to  Ibe 
disease  and  under  climatic  influence  of  famnidity  and  heat,  which  are  most 
favorable  to  the  development  of  the  parasite.  The  copper  is  removed  fton 
the  potato  by  washing. 

In  the  trials  made,  the  curative  treatment,  applied  when  the  diKSie  fint 
appears,  has  been  greater  than  the  preventive  dreatmenty  thai  is  to  say,  ctt- 
cuted  before  the  appearance  of  the  amshToom.  It  is  advisable,  BeveidwiBH» 
for  general  practice,  to  adopt  a  treatment  half  preventive  and  half  cmakife, 
as  the  verification  at  the  start  of  the  disease  requires  a  continual  watchfiibcM 
and  wide  experience. 

GEO.  W.  ROOSEVELT, 

Uhitsd  States  CowstrLATS, 

Brussels,  Sepiiti^tr  28, 1899. 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF   ITALY. 

REPORT  Br  VTCE-CONSm^GBNERAL  WOOD,  OP  ROMS, 

Tabu  tkanfing  the  foreign  commerce  of  Italy  for  the  nine  months  ended  SepiemBer  jo,  tZ^ 
compared  with  the  same  period  of  i8gi, 

IMPORTS. 


AftidM. 


lOae  awodn  ended  Se^lefli- 
berao— 


i89«. 


1891. 


Spiril»»  Wlbe,  and  olb.................^ . 

Groceries,  spioea,  and  tobacco.. ...* 

Chemicab,  drags,  resins,  and  perfumery.. 
Dyes,  dyestuffs,  and  articles  for  tanning.. 

Heap,  Sax,  jnte,  «ce ».... 

Cotloik. ...>..,.» >>.„».>.>^»> 


Wool  and  hair ~ «... 

SBfc ^ ^ ~ ^*^ 

Wood  and  straw ^ 

Books  and  paper. ^ „^^^. 

Skiasr  hidas,  and  ftin ......  .^...... ...^ 

MinenJs  and  metals.... 

Stone,  earth,  pottery,  and  glass 

Cereals,  flour,  and  vegetaUe  prodncts  not  dse- 

where  faidoded.. 

Aniaab  and  aniasal  products  not  ulstwhti'e  ia> 


Miscellaneoits 

Toul « 

SilTsr  and  gold  (boltton).. 

Grand  tolaL. ^^ 


lire, 

57,846,481 
i8.749.«70 

6«,X74.349 
6s,ia5>47a 
•7,489,85a 
9,N5.9tt 

3a>  148,935 

^»  830*  740 
^f*S3»4^ 

ia4,54tf,M4 

59.337»<»« 
11, 8^3,94* 


Lire, 
•1,069, xoo 
57,838,680 
3«>.B»5,455 
x6, 264,309 
»7»756,7$4 

*a*>*j^»  4*5 
^•99*595 
59*696,094 
•9>«^3S4 
8r7Si,74» 
39,364, 8xx 
9X,  189,967 

«»»«7«»455 

t<a,679,3«> 

58,764,055 
xt, 041, 149 


Urt, 


7,963 


4,«97.«^ 


40t.f7* 


3»4>n9 
1*4,  !*♦ 


i7«,9«6 


81^,969,416 


8*6, 873, 071 
41,039,80* 


3.9«»%5 


855,465,ai6r 


•   867,9tf>«(7» 
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Ttidle  showing  thefifreign  commeretcf  Itttfy^  eU, — Continiied. 
EXPORTS. 


Aitklea. 


SpiiHs,  wkw,  and  oils 

GroceHes,  spices,  and  tobacco. 

OwMignk,  dnigi,  resinn,  aoad  perfumery », 

D^es,  dyestuffs,  and  articles  for  tanning 

Hemp,  flax,  jute,  etc 

Cotton ^.....M. - ~ 

Wool  and  h^*r, -.r. 

SOk ., ~ 

Wood  and  straw ~ » 

Books  and  paper »....» m.. 

Skins,  hides,  and  fiirs 

Minerals  and  metak ^ 

Stan*,  earth,  pottery,  and  glass 

CeresJs,  floor,  and  regetable  products  not  dse- 


Animsb  and  animal  product  not  elseirlxire  faa- 


Miacella 


SilT 


Tbtal . 

r  and  gold  (bullion).. 

Grand  total... 


Nine  months  ended  Septo 
berjo— 


Lir§, 

3,001,40a 

3o»««9»979 

7,996,1x6 

«8.647,^3 

9,418,508 

aa3.545,09o 
99,059,833 

5,5x1,736 
«6, 0x5, 470 
39,809,946 
45.37^#3o8 

56,736,893 

7»,335,7»8 
9,Soa,9«5 


691,948,895 
45,994,400 


737,^3>«95 


1891. 


Lire. 
8«,939»963 

4,905,379 
96,947,665 

5,974,456 
95.675,559 
90,357,078 

7,109,938 

»95.5",364 

9x,6cn,x39 

5,450,015 

18,886,898 

94,545,533 
49,35*,  849 

55,944,399 

74,478,539 
8,965,950 


6x9,946,689 

46, X49, 900 


666,088,889 


Urt. 

95,937,966 


3,399,3M 
1,391,660 

9,97',93x 
9,001, X79 
9,308,570 
98,032,726 
45»,693 
6i,79x 


8,957,4x3 
3,094,466 

799,501 


'.936,975 


79,000,906 


71,154,406 


Decrease. 


Lire. 
x.903,970 


3,87x,498 


•,949.804 


847,800 


CHARLES  M.  WOOD, 

Vice-  Consul'  GeneroL 
Uhitsd  States  Consulate-General, 

Rome  J  October  ^7,  i8g2* 


FERTILIZERS   IN   GUADELOUPE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BARTLBTT. 

There  are  imported  annually  from  France  and  England  into  this  colony 
from  800  to  1,000  tons  of  fertilizers.  There  is  also  at  Point-i-Rtre  a  manu- 
£u:tory  of  fertilizers  owned  by  the  director  of  the  largest  sugar  usine  in  the 
colony,  which  has  connected  with  it  several  large  plantations.  It  only 
manufactures  enough  for  the  usine  plantations.  The  greater  part  of  the 
usines  and  sugar  estates  in  the  colony  are  mortgaged  to  or  owe  parties  in 
France,  who  furnish  them  plantation  supplies ;  therefore,  it  would  be  very 
difficult,  even  if  a  better  article  and  at  a  reduced  price,  to  place  fertilizers 
on  this  market. 

About  two  years  ago  a  party  in  Boston  sent  me  3  barrels  of  fertilizers  as 
a  sample,  with  the  analysis  and  circular,  requesting  me  to  give  them  to  three 
of  the  principal  planters  in  the  colony  for  a  trial.    I  gave  one  to  the  Credit 
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Foncier  Colonial,  which  owti&  six  usines  and  all  the  plautations  connected  with 
them,  besides  fifty-two  other  estates.  The  director  of  this  company  promised 
to  give  it  a  fair  trial  and  report  to  the  parties  in  Boston  the  result  I  also 
gave  one  to  the  owner  of  a  usine  and  one  to  the  director  of  another  laige 
usine,  who  promised  to  give  it  a  trial.  I  thought  no  more  about  the  matter 
until  the  receipt  of  the  Department  circular,  and  then  I  began  to  make  id- 
quiries  about  the  result  of  the  3  barrels  of  fertilizers.  I  fotmd  that  one  of 
the  parties  had  not  even  touched  his ;  it  was  stowed  away  in  his  magazine. 
The  other  two  could  not  give  me  much  information  as  to  the  results.  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  they  cared  very  little  as  to  the  results,  but  merdy  re- 
ceived the  fertilizers  out  of  politeness. 

CHARLES  BARTLETT, 

Consul 
United  States  Consulate, 

Guadeloupe y  September  j,  i8g2. 


AUSTRO-AMERICAN    EXPORT& 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  GOLDSCHMIDT,  OF  VIENNA. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  statement  showing  the  value  of 
declared  exports  from  the  consular  districts  of  Austria-Hungary  to  the  United 
States  during  the  quarter  ended  September  30,  1892. 

The  total  value  of  declared  exports  during  the  quarter  was  14,079,642.83, 
showing  an  increase  of  1 1 , 482,996. 90  when  compared  with  the  same  quarter  of 
1891  and  an  increase  of  11,411,806.94  over  the  same  quarter  of  189a  Tbe 
consular  district  of  Prague  shows  an  increase  of  1810,992.35;  Reichenberg, 
1199,338.62;  Buda-Pesth,  {90,456.04;  Trieste,  1211,520.56;  and  Vienna, 
1170,689.23. 

The  following  articles  have  an  increase  as  compared  with  the  September 
quarter  in  1891: 


Articles. 


Artidet. 


Art,  works  of. 

Beans  and  leniils.. 

Bed  feathers 

Beer 

Beet-root  sugar.... 

Buttons.. 

Cotton  goods 

Fans 

Fruits,  dried 

Furniture.. 

Glassware 

Gloves «... 

Herbs,  roots,  etc. 
Insect  powder..... 


#5,7^."  7 

44.95a. 76 

34.«3a-3S 

4,«74.77 

889,373.6s 
17,670.65 
31,040.33 
3»»594.36 

133,008.  <^ 

«5,358.i5 
»x,437-74 
7a»397-30 
3,749-»7 
6,997-34 


Jewelry „ 

Leather  and  sldns... 

Leather  goods „, 

Linen  goods 

Mineral  water 

Osocerite,  etc»....» 

Paper  goods » 

Porcdain,  ecc...»^ 

Pulp- «.. 

Smokers'  articles..., 
Umbrdk  fixtures... 

Wooden  goods... 

Wool 


ss,09ls6 
7.9»'W 
44.39«'M 
95,056.06 

6,605.39 

34.47«3* 

10,040.  as 

8,0<n.» 
J^»3^^ 
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The  following  articks  show  a  decrease  as  compared  with  the  September 
quarter  in  1891: 


Articles. 


AigoU 

Outobad  Spnidd  sak 

Ooth  and  woolen  goods... 

Drags  and  cheancals 

MecCTchanm,  crude 


#35,438.19 
6,206.34 

3»»4«>-53 
93,452-07 
6,671.69 


Arddes. 


Metal  goods , 

Mirror  glass ., 

Silks  and  velvets... 
Wines  and  liquors 


Decrease. 


>9,509«4 
19,138.87 

x«,344«77 
9,9'4.«3 


Ttf^Zr  shewing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  districts  of  Austria- Hungary 
{agencies  included)  to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  September  jo^  i8ga. 


Articles. 


Boda-Pesth. 


Albumen 

Amber « «.. 

Azsois — « 

Alt,  -works  of« 

Axtiiicial  flowers 

Baskets  and  basket  ware. 

Beans  and  lenUls 

Bed  feathers ~ 


Beet-root  sugar.... 

BUck  lead. 

Booloi  and  papers.......... 

Honnet  frames »». 

Bnisbes  and  bristles....... 

Buttons 

Carlsbad  Sprudelsalt — 
Chenilles  and  embroid- 


Cloch  and  woolen  goods. 

Cott<m  goods.« 

CiMlMy 

CutiLe  bonca...^......- 


]>nigs  and  chemicals.. 
Fans  ^......  ...-«.«-...- 

Fruits,  dried,  etc 


daaswaie 

doves « ... 

3um  and  glue 

Hair: 

Animal 

Human 

HerfaSy  roots  and  leaves.. 
lasect  powder  and  flow- 


Jewelrr - 

Lcsttlfter  and  skins.. 

\jB^sCkuex  goods. 

Unco  goods.. ».» 

Marhtf^^  and  parts  of.. 
Meerschaum,  crude..... 

Metal  goods 

Mineral  water. — 

Mirror  glass 

No.  149— 


106,639.03 


755.93 


633.7a 


955.07 


48,133.06 
9,934.60 
5,893.4« 


4, 38a. 95 


X,  459- 3a 


37,853.8a 

-8. 


Prague. 


$2,345. X5 

315.04 

1,968.36 

10,999.90 

86,904.19 

35,459.33 

x.5a3#738.4a 

4.837.48 

3,078. so 


19,188.63 
6,730.68 

8,758.43 

4,888.47 

4,911.30 

453- 6x 


8,805.  «x 


15,404.63 
9,997.91 
65,184.17 
69,635.88 


x,s79.s6 
6,658.61 


6,777.96 
4,815.61 


94,568.40 


3,789.89 
7,041,46 
1,537.04 


Reichen- 
berg. 


$1,665.10 
1,018.26 


1,139.05 

978.38 

36,303.15 


4.799.53 
a, 450. 34 
0,560.89 


999.80 
007,175.96 


95,685.63 


98,901.84 


1,639.34 


Trieste. 


^,359.36 


03,648.41 
98,994.64 


5, 667. 04 
3,901. 18 


99,077.11 


6,948.68 


14,607.83 
10,404.56 
18,344.38 


305.03 


Vioma. 


16,637.58 
1,475,57 
»,389-34 
9,386.58 

993.94 
5,9".  a9 
5,597-35 


•,X9S.37 


3,789.88 
79,499.19 


849.38 
91,985.36 
65,835.67 


1,701.95 
11,059.91 
83,619.40 

37,677.06 
96,350.99 
40, 353- 05 
a,  49a.  47 

0,599.68 


143.98 
634.09 

33,034.53 
94,260.78 
107,415.13 
1,589.06 
6,891.90 
43.965.04 


TotaL 


16,637.58 
1,475.57 
3,648.70 

«x#73i.73 
9,973.08 
8,197.91 

66,176.98 

86,904.19 

35,459.33 
1,691,963.06 
4,837.48 
6,099.40 
1,193.05 
4,694.98 
100,990.90 
6,730.68 

9,600.81 

31,673.36 

7a,  497.3* 

3,014. 50 

5,667.94 

1,701.95 

94,001.37 

83,619.40 

155,614.80 

43,139. 37 
304,503.07 
109,988.93 

13,894.10 

3,87».94 
6,658.61 
16,067. 15 

10,548.54 
103,086.98 
56,194.59 
94,960.78 

930,185.37 

1,589.06 

6,891.00 

49.  6*0.30 

44,895.98 

«,537.04 
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Aitkkt. 


Budft-Pcsdi 


Prague. 


Reicheo- 


Trieste. 


Total 


Musicmll 

Oils,  paints,  and  colon.. 

Oaoocrite  and  cemin..... 

Paper  goods 

Porcelain  and  poctcry„.. 

Polishing  earth — 

Potash. .»*«M «. 

Pulp 

Scientific  iastmoMntt.... 


#>.9«S0 


>a88.6i 
"7-39 


^.307.71 


|7,7»6.44 


xS.«39-94 
soa,753.7a 


44,097- 03 


^.599-70 

».4a9.98 

10, 136.  vj 

3.379-63 
ao,»88.45 


«3.9oo  43 
•.390-6« 


«3»358-98 
33^583  »6 


970.5" 


3,733-38 
«,697.96 


Silks  and  velvets. 

Skeletons.. 

Smokers'  articles 

Shell  and  bone  goods 

Sponges 

Stained  glass.. » 

Statiooery 

Toys., « 

Umbrella  fixtures,  etc... 

Wax  figores ,.» 

White  lead... « 

Wines  and  liqaor*. 

Wooden  goods 

Wool «« .«. 

Mts< 


i,so0.34 
456.04 
907.  a6 


'3,3»9-a4 
3,«43.»9 

55.668.66 


148.05 


6,469.38 
•,754- 30 


4,918.8s 


s,  166. 80 
3,64*.  73 


44.57«.«6 
3.»70.77 

x,7S5-09 
5, 187- 47 
4.«»-43 
x4,6os.99 

I.374-54 


xs,  515.68 


1,000.07 


404.74 

65s.  76 

37,98a. 19 

«,»94  »3 


4,35».oe 


4,»9»-35 

388.05 

1,7x4.  as 


84s. x6 


Total 

Same  quarter: 

'891 

1890 

«889 


170,685.96 


9,S36,ii7.ox 


503,368.93 


300,609.98 


x»,468.xo 

x8,x5o.»7 

«6.774-«4 

a,  338- 69 

866,867.65 


|is,78»-8i 
3, 855.08 
10,136.17 
18,6x9.57 
•74,865.64 
970- 5» 
«3, 358-98 
64.546.31 
3,«4J.«9 
4.088.57 
^,871.00 
456.04 
45.6e7.47 
9»6#o.i5 
«,754.3o 
»,7S5-09 

6,354- »7 
9,547.»6 

«9.5»4.8i 
X. 374. 54 
4,t9«,35 

•5.77«>-57 

94,869.  a? 

64,756.33 
6,475-05 


4,079,649.83 


Increase  of  September 
quarter,  1899,  over 
September  quarter, 
189X.. ..»».» 


80,999.99 

"0,957.59 
84,667.93 


x,4S5,««4-56 
775, '38.69 
847,783.88 


90,456.04 


810^99^45 


306,094.31 
•94,775-61 
177.379.45 


89,088.7a 
908,958.99 
«83,i94.57 


696, 17S.  43 
«,»78. 705-08 
1,088,566.07 


«,  596, 645. 93 

•,667,835.89 

•,38t,59»-89 


199,338.69 


911,590.56 


Z90,689.*3 


1,489,996.99 


JULIUS  GOLDSCHMIDT, 

ConsiU'GeneraL 
Unitbd  States  Consulate-General, 

Vienna^  October  jo^  i8g2. 


ROUMANIAN   COMMERCE. 

REPORT  BY  MINISTER  SNOIVDEN,  OF  BUCHAREST, 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  a  report  on  the  population,  imports,  and  ex- 
ports of  Galatz  and  Braila,  Roumania,  made  to  me  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Newman, 
a  gentleman  of  good  standing  in  Braila. 

A,  LOUDON  SNOWDEN, 

Minister. 
United  States  Legation, 

Bucharest f  September  jo,  i8g2. 
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Me.  NlWMAN  TO  MlKlSTBR  SNOWDBI. 
[  Indomrt  In  Minister  Snowden't  report.] 

Braiia,  August  J9,  iSgM. 
I  hmre  the  honor  to  transmit  to  jou  m  ccmpasatiye  table  of  the  population,  imports,  and  ex- 
ports of  the  ports  of  Galatz  and  Braila. 

POPULATION. 

Tcibte  showing  the  popuUUion  in  1882  a$td  i8ga. 


Places. 


s89e. 


Gaktspoct.. 


fikaila  port....... 

Bhdla  dktzict... 


S9«H3 
118,731 


From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  during  the  last  ten  years  the  popalation  of  Braila  port  has 
nearly  l8/xx>  and  the  popalation  of  the  district  of  Braila  50,00a 

IMPORTS. 

Table  shawistg  the  imports  from  1886  to  i8ga. 


Yetf. 


G«Uts.       BiaOa. 


1887^. 


1888.. 


1890^. 


Tmt, 
"5,3«« 
zze.isa 

X5»,7w> 
Z9a,76e 
165,11s 


93,06a 
zai,094 
"9,436 
«»>#74x 
X43,9«> 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  imports  at  Galatz  daring  the  years  i886-'90  ex> 
ceeded  those  of  Braila;  but  the  imports  throogh  Braila  have  steadily  increased  year  after  year, 
and  it  b  very  probable  that  when  the  reports  £or  1892  are  pablished  it  will  be  Ibond  that  more 
goods  hare  been  imported  at  Braila  than  at  Galatz. 

EXPORTS. 

Tabu  showing  the  exports  from  1886  to  i8g<K 


Yetf. 


GaUtx.       Brmik. 


1887.. 


1889... 
1890... 


T01U, 
azo,o75 
846,568 
a94»<»5 
343,484 

S68,590 


T01U. 

S43.M7 

537#7«3 

648,900 

703,040 

6sa,7«4 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  exports  from  Braila  daring  the  yean  i886-'90  exceed  those  from 
Galatz  by  1,728,294  tons. 

ROUMANIAN  TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Imports. — ^The  American  manafactared  goods  arriving  in  Roumania  have  been  trans- 
lUpped  at  Liverpool,  London,  Antwerp,  or  Rotterdam,  and  in  conseqaence  are  erroneoosly 
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declared  as  goods  of  Bridtk,  Belgian,  or  Gennaii  maMdmotxire;  lo  that  there  are  no  official 
returns  for  goods  imported  from  the  United  States.  The  principal  imports  from  the  United 
States  are  agricultural  machinery  and  implements.  The  trade  in  some  articles,  such  as  bbd- 
ers,  k  steadily  mcreasing,  and  there  is  no  doubt  a  lucrative  market  could  be  opened  oat  ia 
this  district  for  American  manufactures  of  machinery,  hardware,  tools,  etc.,  if  diere  was  m 
American  vice-consul  to  put  the  manufacturers  in  connection  with  the  consumers  in  dm 
district 

Exports, — The  only  article  I  know  of  exported  frcmi  Roumania  which  finds  a  market  m 
the  United  States  is  wool. 

W.  F.  NEWMAN. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  AT  MONTEVIDEO. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  HILL. 
Table  showing  thi  imports  and  exports  at  Montevideo  during  the  first  six  momihs  of  iS^ 

IMPORTS. 


Artidet. 


FSnt  ({usuter. 


Second  (|iBr' 


Liquors,  etc. 

Comestibles,  spices,  and  cereals.. 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Dry  foods.. 

Habwdashery^  < 

Machinery,  bvHdiBg  materials,  etc.. 

Miscellaneous ....».., 

live  cattle... .,.»... ...„.«»...^..^ 


95,o«>-44 

345,  505. 5« 

i»077.96*-3« 

S76,7xa-65 

99,990.  no 


Total- 


4,796,936.86 


*7«8,7«3P 

x,«79,476-;« 

90,3»'«5 

6«».4«7.«5 

855»«7rS5 
6cz,os&9t 
i3,49S.«o 


4.3"9,79*-73 


EXPORTS. 


Animals  on  the  hoof^ 

Cattle  and  cattle  products 

Agricultural  and  dairy  products- 
Miscellaneous  products 

Articles  for  provision  of  vessels.... 

Total - 


«53»47«.So 
7,976,1 7a- <H 

62,860.93 
37,046. 75 


8,398,30a.  03 


684,  745^  oo 

6,644.«64^34 
«5.«*-S6 
S7,x77-5« 
«8.744-6«» 


7.4«9,9^« 


RECAPITULATION. 


Quarter. 

Xfflpcttta. 

£xp«t>. 

First 

Second „ « _. 

14,796,936.86 
4,3*9, 79»- 73 

|8,398.3«»^«3 
7.4«9.9fe-« 

Total 

9,1x6,739.59 

I5.8*8,>fi^04 

Unitkd  States  CoNSULATSy 

MvnUvideo,  October  ^^  iHgz^ 


F.  D.  HILL, 

OnsuL 
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AMERICAN  TRADE   IN  SINGAPORE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  WILD  MAN, 

I  have  several  times  called  attention  to  the  fact  that^  in  my  estimation, 
there  was  an  opening  for  a  first-class  American  importing  and  exporting  firm 
in  the  Straits  Settlements.  A  large  number  of  letters  from  American  firms 
have  come  to  hand  asking  as  to  the  advisability  of  embarking  sums  all  the 
way  from  |5,ooo  to  ^30,000  in  this  or  that  commercial  undertaking.  In 
former  dispatches  I  did  not  intend  to  intimate  that  the  ordinary  retail  trade 
of  this  colony  was  not  well  covered  by  local  firms ;  in  fact,  I  think  it  over- 
done. It  was  the  one  branch  of  wholesale  exporting  and  importing  that  I 
referred  to,  and  such  a  firm,  if  started  by  American  capital  and  enterprise, 
must  be  on  the  soundest  and  most  reliable  basis.  It  must  command  the 
confidence  and  good  will  of  the  leading  import  firms  in  New  York  and 
Boston ;  otherwise,  it  could  not  expect  to  compete  for  the  American  busi- 
ness with  the  old  and  well-known  English  and  German  firms  who  now  con- 
duct it. 

In  round  numbers,  the  direct  trade  of  the  Straits  Settlements  with  the 
United  States  is  1 12,000,000  yearly,  of  which  the  exports  to  the  United 
States  amount  to  1 10,000,000  and  the  imports  from  the  United  States  to 
^2,000,000.  This  great  trade  is  conducted  solely  by  English  and  German 
firms.  There  is  not  one  American  firm  or  American  commission  broker 
here. 

It  would  seem  a  very  simple  matter  for  such  an  American  firm  as  I  have 
suggested  to  open  business  almost  with  the  assurance  of  handling  this  f  12,- 
ooo,ooo-a-year  trade. 

In  the  first  place,  the  balance  of  trade  at  present  is  all  against  the  United 
States  in  the  proportion  of  i  to  6.  This  would  soon  be  corrected  by  an 
American  firm. 

The  English  and  German  merchants  take  the  |io,ooo,ooo  received  from 
the  United  States  and  buy  clothes,  goods,  machinery,  provisions,  etc.,  in 
Germany  and  Great  Britain,  which  they  sell  to  the  1,000,000  inhabitants  of 
this  colony.  They  buy  almost  nothing  in  the  United  States  outside  of 
petroleum,  which  is  not  a  matter  of  choice. 

I  have  compiled  firom  the  Colonial  Blue  Book  for  the  quarter  ended  De- 
cenaber  31,  1891,  a  statement  showing  the  articles  and  their  value  that  were 
exported  to  and  imported  from  the  United  States  for  that  quarter.  The  list 
only  gives  the  direct  trade  figures.  There  is  a  large  indirect  trade  with  the 
United  States  that  goes  through  London,  Germany,  and  Hongkong,  which  is 
necessarily  credited  to  those  ports,  that  is  intended  ultimately  for  the  United 
States.  Of  course,  this  would  be  to  a  certain  extent  stopped  by  an  American 
house  shipping  direct.  The  indirect  import  trade  is  also  very  large.  An 
lM>tir's  inspection  of  the  stocks  of  the  leading  retail  stores  in  Singapore 
would  reveal  more  American  goods  than  is  shown  in  five  years  of  blue-book 
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returns.     This  trade  would  also  naturally  be  controlled  by  an  American  finn 
buying  direct. 

Table  skewing  trade  with  ike  IMUed  States  fer  the  gttoHer  ended  Decewther  $g^  iSgi, 


Artklct. 


Impoffts. 


Eipom. 


Coffn - 

Fniiu,  pceserred.^.. 

Oambier. 

Bornoo  rubber 

Copal 

DuDniftr M.. 

Gotta-fMRba  .....^... 

Machinery....^ ». 

Tin « 


•,545-«> 


"•«»3.«»-«» 


Brass  ware 

Hardware. ».... 

Mflk 

Musical  instntOMni 
Petroleum. ...M.M... 
Oils,  native.. 


060.00 


Rattans.., 


40.00 
•33*545-4S 


940.00 


a,oyo.«s 


Sbella. 

CloYes....«» 

Cub^ia 

Nutmegs.... 
Pepper: 
Bburk... 


s,095.et 
HB.«s 


Wbite.. 


Tapioca ^^,,., 

Flour .M... 

Tobacco... 

Timber... 


1,400.00 


In  both  imports  and  exports  for  the  year  1891  there  was  a  decided  decrease 
over  1890,  owing  to  fkilures  among  the  natives  and  the  violent  fluctnatioii 
of  silver.  The  year  1892  starts  with  bright  prospects,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
it  will  show  an  increase  over  1890. 

The  true  value  of  the  vast  tiade  of  this  consular  district  with  the  United 
States  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  comparing  it  with  our  trade  with 
other  countries  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1891. 

I  find  that  the  trade  of  the  Straits  Settlements  that  passed  through  thii 
consulate  was  equal  in  value  to  our  trade  with  Austria- Hungary,  Pnssia, 
Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo,  or  with  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  together ;  that  it  was  twice  as  large  as  our  trade  with  Portugal 
and  £)enmark,  or  with  British  Columbia,  Newfoundland,  and  Labrador  to- 
gether ;  that  it  was  ten  times  as  large  as  our  trade  with  Turkey  in  Europe, 
and  eighteen  times  as  large  as  our  trade  with  Greece ;  that  it  was  higer 
than  that  with  any  country  in  South  America,  save  Brazil  and  Venesoda, 
and  larger  than  our  entire  trade  with  Africa. 

How  many  American  firms  there  are  in  the  many  countries  I  have  named 
I  would  not  dare  to  compute,  not  mentioning  over  a  hundred  consult  and 
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more  than  a  dozen  legations,  all  of  whom  are  doing  their  best  to  push  our 
commercial  interests. 

These  few  figures  and  facts  which  I  have  given,  I  trust,  will  convey  some 
idea  of  the  vast  trade  of  this  small  colony  and  act  as  an  incentive  to  Ameri- 
can competition. 

ROUNSEVELLE  WILDMAN, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Singapore f  May  jo,  i8g2. 


CREFELD-AMERICAN   TRADE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BLAKE. 

Only  a  few  articles  are  manufactured  in  this  district  which  are  designed 
for  die  South  American  republics.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  there  are  no  exports 
to  Mexico  or  to  the  West  Indies  of  Crefeld  manufactures. 

For  the  past  few  years  the  export  trade  to  the  South  American  countries 
has  been  rather  limited,  on  account  of  the  unsettled  condition  there.  Of 
late,  however,  there  has  been  a  better  feeling  in  commercial  circles  in  those 
republics.  The  demand  for  textiles,  such  as  velvets,  plushes,  and  cotton 
goods  for  wearing  apparel  is  very  good.  The  lower  grades  of  velvets  are 
principally  exported.  All  or  nearly  all  of  these  are  commonly  known  as 
'*Schappe'*  velvets,  for  the  manufacture  of  which  this  district  is  especially 
noted.  Many  years  of  experience  has  enabled  the  manufacturers  here  to 
produce  a  quality  of  goods  superior  to  those  manufactured  in  any  other  sec- 
tion of  Europe,  both  in  quality  and  price.  They  are  manufactured  in  the 
manner  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  similar  qualities  which  are  intended 
for  the  markets  of  the  United  States.  It  is  especially  necessary  that  the 
goods  designed  for  that  market  should  be  of  as  light  weight  as  possible  with- 
out detriment  to  the  quality. 

Plushes  of  the  lower  quality  only  are  sent  to  those  republics.  The  better 
and  heavier  grades  are  seldom  called  for,  on  account  of  the  climatic  condi- 
tions of  that  section.  In  the  manufacture  and  finish  of  plushes  it  is  essential 
that  caution  should  be  used  to  have  material  of  the  lightest  possible  weight. 

The  prices  for  velvets  and  plushes  are  the  same  as  for  similar  goods  which 
are  exported  to  the  United  States. 

There  is  now  a  large  and  increasing  demand  for  cotton  goods  for  wearing 
apparel.  Two  grades  are  manufactured  for  that  market,  the  lower  quality 
being  made  in  plain,  checked,  and  striped  colors.  The  plain  goods  are 
commonly  known  in  the  United  States  as  "Kentucky  jeans."  The  prices 
range  from  10^  to  12^  cents  per  yard.  The  better  and  heavier  qualities  are 
in  more  demand  than  the  lower  grades.  These  are  only  made  in  striped 
and  checked  colors.  Prices  of  these  goods  range  from  16  to  21  cents  per 
yard.     Both  grades  are  in  single  width — 28  inches  wide. 
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All  textile  goods  are  carefoUy  packtd.  In  the  first  place  care  is  taken 
that  the  cartons  are  well  dried  before  the  goods  are  placed  therein,  as  cotton 
goods  and  all  material  containing  cotton  are  Hable  to  absorb  moisttue  from 
the  newly  made  box.  Then  the  cartons  are  packed  in  light-weight  tin  cases 
and  securely  soldered,  so  that  they  are  impervious  to  the  moisture  to  wfaic^ 
they  are  exposed  while  in  transit  The  tin  case  is  then  placed  in  a  wooden 
box  made  of  as  light  material  as  will  insure  safety  in  its  transportation. 

In  former  years  leather  designed  for  trunk  and  valise  purposes  was  ex- 
ported in  large  quantities  to  the  South  American  republics,  but  the  demand 
at  the  present  time  is  not  very  good.  The  process  of  tanning  is  similar  to 
that  adopted  in  the  United  States.  Oak  bark  is  the  only  material  in  use  for 
tanning  all  kinds  of  leather  in  this  part  of  Germany.  I  am  informed  that 
in  the  southern  part  of  Germany  a  patent  preparation  in  a  liquid  form  is 
used.  Great  care  is  taken  in  the  preparation  of  this  leather  after  it  has  passed 
through  the  regular  tanning  process.  The  leather  so  tanned  is  then  split 
and  the  better  half  only  is  used  for  export.  It  is  then  stretched  upon  a 
wooden  frame,  when  a  black  composition  of  oil,  etc.,  is  spread  upoa  the 
split  side.  The  leather  so  prepared  is  then  placed  in  the  open  air  and  sod 
until  it  is  fully  dry.     The  price  of  this  leather  is  22  to  33  cents  per  pouiML 

I  am  unable  to  give  the  cost  of  transportation,  as  these  goods  are  not 
sold  direct  to  merchants  there,  but  are  purchased  by  exporters  (x  commlssioB 
men  residing  either  in  Paris,  Berlin,  or  Hamburg. 

EVANS  BLAKE, 

Crmwf 

United  States  Consulate, 

Crefeld^  August  17 ^  1892. 


AMERICAN   COAL   IN    MARTINIQUE. 

RSPOR T  BY  CONSUL  KER VTL, 

About  two  years  ago  American  coal  was  unknown,  comparatively,  fai  this 
island ;  only  an  occasional  small  cargo  was  imported.  Now  the  conditions 
are  reversed,  the  imports  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  amounting  to 
nearly  5,000  tons  per  month.  The  Compagnie  G^^rale  Transatlantique 
takes  fully  4,000  tons  of  that  amount,  and  the  usines  or  sugar  ketones  the 
rest  of  the  imports.  It  appears  to  give  satisfaction.  The  cost  delivered 
here  is  about  $$  per  ton,  while  English  coal  delivered  costs  about  I5.38. 
I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  instruct  consumers  in  the  economical  use  of  oar 
coal  by  informing  the  firemen  how  we  use  it  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississif^ 
steamboats,  and  with  good  results. 

If  our  shippers  keep  up  or  exceed  the  present  quality  of  their  consign- 
ments, there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  control  this  market. 

ALFRED  B.  KEEVIL, 

United  States  Consulate,  ConsuL 

Martinique f  December  jf  1892. 
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GERMAN   EXPORTS  TO  THE   UNITED  STATEa 

REPORT  BY  CONSXTl^GBHRRAL  MASON,  OF  FRANKFORT. 

I  transmit  herewith  a  condensed  statement  showing  the  total  values  of 
declared  exports  to  the  United  States  from  the  district  of  this  consulate- 
general  and  the  several  consulates  under  its  supervision  during  the  third 
quarter  of  1892  and  the  corresponding  period  in  each  of  the  four  preceding 
years. 

As  will  appear  from  this  exhibit,  the  exports  during  the  past  quarter  ex- 
ceed those  of  the  September  quarter  in  every  preceding  year  except  1890, 
when  they  were  abnormally  increased  during  the  three  months  preceding  the 
date  at  which  the  tariff  law  of  that  year  took  effect,  and  they  now  exceed  by 
{207,504  the  average  exports  of  the  same  quarters  during  the  four  previous 
years,  induding  1890. 

The  apparent  loss  from  Sonneberg  during  the  past  quarter  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  year  independent  consular  offices  have  been 
created  at  Bamberg  and  Erfurt,  both  of  which  cities  and  their  districts  had 
previously  formed  part  of  the  consular  district  of  Sonneberg. 

The  exports  from  the  immediate  consular  district  of  Frankfort  during 
the  quarter  just  ended  exceed  those  for  the  same  period  in  any  preceding  year, 
as  follows : 

1888.. » - 1819,114.25 

1889* 901,118.37 

189a. 1,041,456.07 

1891-. - 934,331.48 

1892.. 1,084,446.87 

TMe  shewing  the  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  third  quarter  ofiSgi  and  tBgs, 


Consulates. 

X891. 

189a. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Ak  h  ChapcUe 

Bombag „ 

CdogneIlZI!l.....I.!....!."...TZ 

Crefeld. 

1446,07*. 3» 
(•) 

1,460,684.36 
672,003.33 

1,140,685.71 
a8a, 148. 17 

(•) 
934,33«.4« 
77»»754.83 
47a. 444.  X5 
935,007.56 
5^,094.95 
837,616.  x6 
381,938.93 

1,404,964.43 
334,423.60 

^438,119.03 
139,043. 10 

1,663,459.31 
677,626.59 

x»039,569.38 
4oa,983.5S 
363,968.40 

1,084.446.87 
773,014.47 
45a,94«.75 

x,«S6.504«a 
577,007.48 
331,590.05 
355,893.89 
994,535-39 
338,998.96 

^39,043.10 

•01,774.95 
5.634.  a6 

^,953.30 
101,1x6.33 

DQsMldorf. 

130,835.38 

369,968.40 

»50,"S-39 

75964 

Frankfort ^ 

Funh. ^ 

Kefal 

19,501.40 

331,496.66 
5«.9"-  53 

83.973- 89 

MaycDce.. 

Mnnich „^ 

Nuwmb««, ^ 

Sonneberg ^ 

Sciutgart.M.... .M ».. 

86,035.04 

4x0,4*9." 

5,4*4.64 





Total « 

NttinrmMf 

9»99»#«5».98 

w>,  736, 70s.  36 

1,339,004.20 
758,544.38 

570,459.8s 

'Ft'iTiyri  to  Sonasbsn. 
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Total  exports  during  the  third  quarters  of  the  past  five  yean  were  as 
follows : 

i388 " #9,7«5.75i98 

i8«9 - 10,159,458.32 

»890 12,253,430.01 

1891 9.998,158.98 

i«92 10,756,703.36 

Excess  in  1892  ahawe  average  of  preceding  four  yeais. 207,504.07 

FRANK  H.  MASON, 

CoHsul- General 
Unffed  States  Consulate-General, 

Frankfort^  October  6,  i8q2. 


GERMAN   FIRE  STATISTICa 

REPORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  WASHBURN,  OF  MiAGDEBXfRG. 

The  great  variety  of  fire  systems,  many  of  them  the  slow  outgrowth  of 
years,  in  vogue  in  the  different  German  cities  makes  any  intelligent  compari- 
son of  them  impossible.  Aside  from  the  professional  and  volunteer  force  of 
firemen,  there  is — ^notably  in  some  of  the  smaller  cities — an  established  com- 
pulsory service. 

Of  8,410  fires  tabulated  during  1890,  the  distribution  according  to  the 
months  in  which  they  occurred  is  as  follows: 


January...... 

February... 

March 

April ^ 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Septeinbcr. . 

October. . 

November^ 
December... 


Eight  thousand  and  ninety-four  are  classified  according  to  origin  as 
follows: 


Origiii. 


Nnaber. 


CareleMaen 

Defecthre  fines,  etc ». 

Uncleaned  chimneys „ » 

Business  houses  liandling  combustible  artides... 

Oreiheating ...m.m.m..«.i 

Other  known  causes ^ 

Incendiarism « ». 

Through  unknown  causes «.,.... 


3.4^ 

4«.« 

4S« 

5.T 

ST© 

y 

«7« 

ct 

s6c 

• 

»,S6. 

iM 

W 

*9 

»»«37 

•e^t 
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Table  showing  the  number  offiremem  and  apparatus. 
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Cities. 


Firemen. 


Profet- 


Volun- 
teer. 


Stations. 


Steam  fire 
engines. 


Other  en- 
gines, 
hose  car- 
riages^etc. 


Hjrdnnts. 


Deriin..MMM. ••••«•• 

Hamburg 

Leipwc 

Ifunich 

Breslau ............. 

Cologne* 

Dresden »». 

Magdeburg ....... 

Frankfo«t-on-the- 
HanoTer.....M.«r.. 

KSnigsbeis  --— 

DQKddorf. 

Altona 

Nurembox  .•*m.. 
Stuttgart 


780 
380 

187 

63 
x86 

7« 

X99 

zaa 

6z 
54 
96 


6a 


Elbexfeld. 


Strssbnrg........^ 

Daatzic* 

Bsrr*on.a.iim.> 

Qcfeld 

AizlaChapene 


109 


90 


Doctmnnd.. 


Quurloitenbuig.... 

Attpbuig*~ 

Csrlsmhe... 

lCayence.„.....M.. 

Cssset 

Erfitrt.....^ 


Kid* 

Wiesbaden... 
LQbeck. ....... 

GSrliu 

Metr..... 


Doisbnrg* 

Fiankfort-on-tbe-Oder... 
Potsdam* 


7*5 


908 
68 


60 
330 
i,6a4 
460 
zoo 


690 

S70 

70 

986 

327 


4ao 

176 

975 

70 


480 
66 


zz8 

38 
3« 

•9 

54 
X4 
6 


40 

9 

z6 



»7 



«4 

z8 

«7 

19 

SO 

99 

z6 

6 

x6 

,.,, ,^, 

4>449 
4,999 
I,  zoo 
z,6oz 

«#73« 
z,8oo 
»#7S4 

Z,Z9Z 

z.soo 

Z,939 

4*5 
8z6 
497 

ZfZOO 

>.4S5 
730 
88z 

x,zao 
730 
490 
59X 
700 
600 

4«> 
368 

407 
7»5 
480 
7SS 

59Z 

484 

330 

985 

6X9 

580 

37» 
343 
4*9 
35«> 
SS3 
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TahU  sMawiMg  tk*  tspemts  0ftke  Jurt  d^artaumif. 


Berlin ^« 

Hamburg 

Leipsic ....» 

Munich „ 

Bre&Iau »....^. »... 

Cologne.. 

Dresden 

Magdeburg 

Fmnkfort-on-the-Main.. 

Hanover....^ 

KSnigsberg 

IXbseldorl. ^. 

Alton* 

Nuremberg ^ 

Stuttgart 

Chemnitz 

Elberfeld „ 

Bremen 

Scrasbuig..^ 

Dantxic.. 


Crefeld 

Aix  la  Chapdle 

HaUe 

Dortmund , 

Blannheinu. 

Essen.. ^. 

Charlottenburg. 

Augsbuig 

Carisruhe.. 

Mayence 

Caasel 

Erfurt. 

Posen 

Kiel 

Wiesbaden 

LObeck 

GdrUtx 

Mets 

Duisbuig. 

Frmnkfort-on-the-Oder.. 
Potsdam.. ......«««..» 


Total  coat. 


Mmrk*. 
t,39«»*>5 
615,527 

«43»<>3« 

i5'>433 

•96,051 

169,803 

«9»»345 

«54,900 

»5«,895 

75,015 

9«»73«> 

58,500 

"3,807 

52,500 

3«,7t8 

46,7»5 

16,500 

X77,  «58 

4»,030 

68,981 

zo,ooo 

M,904 

59,444 

«6,a64 

5,850 
»5.o7« 

■,644 
16,000 
«7,95« 

5,000 
«3,«40 
X5,x78 

4,4«4 
44,43* 
X5,«50 
x4,o5o 
38,1x4 

3.453 

29,000 

4,X57 
•5,544 
x8,347 


Diatriwitjon. 


Pemoal 


Mkrks. 

449.375 
163, xaa 

77,37X 
J84,a74 

97.395 
X5X,5X7 

Z8,I90 

99,380 
50,804 
77,908 

37,^ 
38.306 
08,300 

7,5«5 
30,085 

6,98a 
xta,350 
•8,935 
56,3x6 

1,400 

t,8oo 

34,4*4 

12,961 

x,7oo 

4,S95 

900 

x,9«5 

xo,447 

X4,s8o 
7,885 
«,«74 

a8,49i 

9.49X 
9,050 

•8,324 


X4,838 
x,4S5 
18,265 

9*43^ 


Impor- 
sooalex 
penses. 


Mark*. 

166,153 
79.9x4 
67,100 
XX I, 777 
7«,4o8 
4o,8a8 
136,780 
5«,5X4 
24,2x1 
X3,8aa 
•0,865 
85.501 
24,300 
«5,^03 
16,630 

9.5x8 
54,808 
X3,094 
xa,66s 

8,600 
10,404 
x8,oao 
X3,303 

4,xSO 
xo,4n 

x,744 
X4,075 

7,505 

5,000 

8,960 

7,39» 
2,140 
16,0x1 

5,659 
5,000 

9,790 


7,162 
2,7oa 
7,268 
8»9xx 


Share 

one  by 

insttnincc 


Marks, 


43»8o4 
68,000 
50.068 
900 
39.993 


•.600 

4,619 
19,692 


500 


X95 
2,000 


1,500 
5,930 


973 


Amount 
paid  by 


Marks. 


199,200 

83.433 

246,983 

281,273 

X5«,35« 

X54,900 

X5x,895 

75.0x5 

9X,730 

58,500 

1*3, 807 

49.900 

28,099 

«7,oa3 

i6,SfOO 

X77.XS8 

42,030 

68,981 

10,000 

12,«04 

5«,444 
26.264 

5,350 
X5.07a 

a,  644 
x5,8o5 
X5,95« 

5,000 
«3,«40 
X5,x78 

4,4x4 
4a,93« 

9,220 
14,050 
38.x  14 

3,453 
22,000 

4,X57 
•4.57X 
x8,347 


Cost  per 
beadaf 
pMmla- 


Mmrks. 

0.81 
•90 
.«9 
•44 
.88 
.61 
.70 
.7« 
.84 
.45 
Si 
.40 
.85 
.36 
••3 
•33 
•X3 

1.41 
•34 
.57 
.08 
.n 
■50 

•  •5 
.07 
.18 
.03 
••9 
••4 
•07 

•  3x 
.at 
.06 
.63 


.60 
.05 
.36 
.07 


Pkidbf 


Msrh, 


•H 

•» 
.6s 
•SS 
.?• 
.14 
•45 
•^ 
.4» 

M 

•3$ 

.82 
•"• 
.X| 

«^4X 
•34 

•51 

M 

.IX 

•S* 

-n 
•«f 
.it 

••5 

.82 

-n 

.3* 

.21 

.«i 
.is 
.«J 

.S2 

.is 
•oj 
.3^ 
.«f 
.46 
•}( 
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CItiet. 


Beriln 

HambcniK^ 


Mopich^.. 


Calagiff.. 


Dresden — , 

Magueuuin..^ ..•..< 

FxuikiMt-oB-tbe-Main ., 

Hanover » 

KSnlgsbttc 

Dfiwddoif 

A]tona...»-^ 

l'lurembei]g.«M.........M«.. 

SCMtftft..*.^.* 

Cbemnitx m- 

Elberfeld^ 


Stiasbais^.. 
Dantzic^.^.. 


Crefeid 

Aix  U  Cha^Ie.. 
HaUe 


Mannhoim ^ 

ftirn  M..»... 

Charlotteaborg^. 

Angylnnrg ^.. 

Carlsnibe>....w... 

Mayeaoe^^ 

Ouael  ».^.^.^... 
Ediirt^ ». 


Kiel.« ^ 


Gdriiu ^ 

Met*. « 

Dukboif ^^ ^. 

Fcuikfort'OO-the-Oder  . 

Pirtldflff*      I         11  ••MM*  ••  ••••••• 


Ntimber  of  fires. 


Latk^*     Modentte.     SoalL 


Sa 

'•7 

zo 

«3 

S 

»f 

8 

«4 

4 

4 

lO 

•3 

3 

t6 

•S 

X3 

*s 


3»7«9 
816 

Jfa 

73 
158 
360 
284 
1x0 
t36 
73 
87 
»»• 

Z86 

39 
70 

97 
64 

38« 
33 
74 
an 
z8 
68 

III 
45 
54 
56 
za 
18 


Total. 


3.898 
839 
404 
95 
z66 

■93 

3»3 
148 

»39 

88 

"3 

«57 

«53 

5a 

79 
xzz 

75 
38a 
87 
95 
a7 

3X 

75 

ZZ9 

59 
6z 
60 
aa 


False 
alarms. 


zz8 
5«» 


5a 
«9 

3© 
X3 
ti 
6 
6 
*3 
34 
3 


az6 


z8 


ALBERT  H.  WASHBURN, 

Commeraai  Agent. 
United  States  Commercial  Agency, 

Magdi^rgf  Decembtr  ij^  i8g2. 
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BRITISH  SHIPBUILDING  IN  1892. 

MMPOMTMr  CONSUL  BMOWM^  OF  GLASGOW, 

Shipbuflding  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  1892  has  been,  in  some 
respects,  phenomenal. 

Freight  rates  at  the  dose  of  1891  were  exceedingly  low;  so  low,  indeed, 
as  to  lead  to  the  prediction  on  the  part  of  many  that  the  output  of  new  ships 
for  1892  would  be  greatly  reduced  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 
Such  predictions  appeared  reasonable,  for,  with  freights  down  to  a  nonpayiog 
rate,  what  incentive  could  there  be  for  building  more  ships?  But,  notwith- 
standing the  conditions  named  and  the  predictions  to  the  contrary,  there 
was  built  in  the  United  Kingdom  some  thousands  of  tons  in  excess  of  1891, 
and  reaching  the  enormous  total  of  1,280,001  tons. 

The  figures  in  detail  for  the  two  years  are  as  follows,  the  total  for  x89i» 
however,  only  being  given : 


SdOi^. 


No.         Tons. 


No.         Tons. 


Total. 


Totrifer 


Clyde 

Forth 

Tay 

Dee 


196 
8 


««.»74 


Royal  yards.. 

Tyne- 

Wear 

Toes 

Haitlepools... 

Hninber 

Bfoaey.. 

Thames 

Barraw.. » 


Other  English  ports.. 

Belfast 

Londonderry... 


Total.. 


«»,483 
4,8n 


8t8 
i8,5M 
4.08s 

«f73o 
•9.488 

»S.<H9 
6,493 


««4 
X5 

8 

«3 

9 

zoa 

43 
33 
4« 
zo 
34 
«4 
«5 


•86 


«97.799 


597 


»74.9^ 
",379 
16,191 
•,4»4 
5o,49«> 

198,718 

»7«,3'9 
94.467 
90.9M 
«4.47S 
ao,8o6 
i8,a9. 

•$.34» 
«,i8y 

7«,«77 


7kw. 
336.4M 
33.«53 
99,990 
3.4M 
50,450 

907, 9tO 
190,809 

99.  •79 
90.9*4 
»5.«9S 
39.330 
«».377 
•7.o7» 
4«,«75 
93.3«« 
6,493 


3«6t4W 
39.  «o 
«,ii7 
6,7M 
60^100 

««5.«^ 

I99,K5» 

x«i,og» 

96.993 
s8,6» 

•«.ii3 

«o.74» 
3«.444 
•3.o«« 
9«.4«9 
"f9«7 


989,9 


i,98o,oac 


«.««.3I» 


If  the  figures  are  closely  examined,  it  will  be  noticed  that  there  has  betti 
no  very  marked  increase  or  decrease  at  any  of  the  sixteen  districts  named. 
The  Clyde  has  gone  up  a  few  thousand  tons,  the  Tees  down  a  few  thousand, 
the  Tyne  up  several  thousand,  the  Forth  down,  and  so  on  through  the  list, 
seven  districts  showing  an  increase  and  nine  districts  decreased  productioD. 

That  the  enormous  output  of  more  than  i ,  280,000  tons  was  not  demanded 
by  the  conditions  of  trade  appears  quite  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  tons  removed  from  the  register  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1891, 
represented  but  311,320  tons,  the  year  follo?ring  408,750  tons,  and  the 
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average  for  ten  years  past  but  334,903  tons,  while  the  average  production 
for  the  like  period  has  been. almost  up  to  the  production  of  the  year  just 
closed. 

The  statistics  of  the  world's  tonnage  furnish  a  still  more  convincing 
proof  of  overproduction.  In  1887  the  tonnage  of  the  world's  seagoing  ves- 
sels was  20,738,645  tons;  in  1888,  21,048,704  tons;  in  1889,  22,151,651 
tons;  in  1890,  22,930,958  tons;  and  in  1891,  23,694,508  tons.  That  1892 
would  show  a  like  increase  if  the  figures  had  been  compiled  and  the  facts  thus 
known  is  evidenced  by  the  year's  work.  It  is  believed  that  these  figures, 
large  as  they  are,  do  not  represent  the  real  increase  in  full;  for,  assuming 
that  a  steamer  is  equal  to  three  sailing  vessels  for  cargo-carrying,  the  increase, 
taking  into  account  the  unusual — ^not  to  say  phenomenal — increase  in  steam 
vessels  during  the  past  few  years  would  amount  to  well-nigh  10,000,000  tons. 
Such  an  increase  is  evidently  far  beyond  the  needs  of  trade  and  precludes 
the  possibility  of  an  increase  in  freights  for  some  time  to  come,  and  it  would 
seem  to  surely  foreshadow  serious  depression  in  the  shipbuilding  trade  in  the 
near  future.  A  few  figures  (actual  prices)  now  being  paid  vessels  for  carry- 
ing some  of  the  leading  products  of  the  world  adds  further  proof,  if  that 
were  necessary.  Wheat  is  being  carried  in  steamers  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool  for  3  cents  per  bushel ;  cotton,  three-sixteenths  of  a  cent  per  pound ; 
and  coarse  goods  are  being  transported  from  the  different  ports  of  Great 
Britain  to  New  York  for  $2  to  I2.50  per  ton,  while  finer  goods  are  carried 
for  $s  to  I3.50  per  ton. 

Mr.  Robert  Knight,  general  secretary  of  the  Iron  Shipbuilders'  Society, 
closes  his  report  as  follows : 

The  fact  is,  there  is  fuUj  one-third  too  many  men  in  the  trade  of  shipbuilding;  if  the 
munbers  were  reduced  one-third,  they  could  turn  out  as  much  work  (tonnage)  as  the  trade 
reqoiret.  The  great  evil  to  every  one  concerned — shipowners,  shipbuilders,  and  workmen — 
is  that  as  soon  as  shipping  commences  to  make  anything  like  fair  returns  to  investors,  and 
tliey  can  afibrd  to  pay  a  fair  price  to  the  shipbuilder,  and  he  in  turn  a  reasonable  dajr's  wages 
to  the  workmen,  instead  of  allowing  this  state  of  things  to  continue  or  ordering  a  sufficient 
miinber  of  vessels  to  make  good  the  losses  and  meet  the  expansion  of  trade,  a  superabun- 
dance of  orders  is  given  out  all  at  once,  and  the  shipbuilder  rushes  all  the  men  he  can  get  on 
the  work,  finds  fault  because  he  can  not  get  more,  and  increases  the  number  of  apprentices. 
Thus  there  is  as  much  shipping  put  into  the  water  in  twelve  months  as  should  have  taken 
three  yean  to  build  and  three  times  the  tonnage  that  the  trade  requires.  The  residt  is  that 
freights  drop  down  below  the  paying  point,  and  then  commences  a  cutthroat  competition 
among  shipowners  and  managers  for  fireights.  Few  ships  are  built,  and  there  is  the  same 
competition  among  the  shipbuilders  for  these.  The  workmen  are  discharged  by  the  thous- 
ands, and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  these  can  not  save  sufficient  money  during  the  time  they 
are  working  to  keep  themselves  and  families  during  the  many  months  they  are  out  of  em- 
ployment. Here  we  have  Pharaoh's  dream  over  again — the  lean  3rears  eat  up  the  fat  years, 
and  nobody  is  any  the  better.  Carlyle  once  said  that  freedom  was  a  divine  thing  sometimes, 
bat  when  it  was  freedom  to  die  of  starvation  is  was  not  so  divine.  And  yet  that  is  what 
freedom  of  contract  and  freedom  of  competition  has  led  to,  and  must  inevitably  lead  to,  when 
unrestrained. 

Mr.  Knight's  views  are  perhape  extreme,  but  there  is  much  ^ruth  in  what 
he  lays. 
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CLYDS  SHIFBUELDINO. 

Hie  Clyde,  as  usual,  leads  all  other  shipbuilding  districts  of  the  King- 
dom ;  and,  as  this  district  is  a  good  representative  as  to  size,  kind,  and 
quality  of  vessels  and  the  engines  used  in  them,  at  least  of  all  the  larger 
shipbuilding  centers,  I  give  the  work  done  here  somewhat  more  in  detail. 

In  the  table  following  the  names  of  vessels  and  for  whom  boilt  are 
omitted  as  being  immaterial. 

Table  showing  the  number,  tonnage^  amd  effective  horu  power  of  vessels  bmU  m  the  Cfyde. 


NftflMofbaikkr. 


Sceam 


Sailing 


Gras 


LMCICtlTC 


1  ft  Co 

CaW  &  Co « 

Connell  &  Co 

Scott  ft  Co 

J.  ft  CTkomsoo. .». 

Fairfield  Shipbuilding  Company^. 

WflKam  Denny  ft  Bros .... 

A.  McMUlaa  ft  Son....... 

A.  Stephen  ft  Son 


Barclay,  Corie  ft  Co>....» 

W.  Hamiltomft  Go 

R.  Duncan  ft  Co. «.... 

A.  Rodgen  ft  Co 

R.  Napier  ft  Sons «.... 

D.  ft  W.  Henderson 

Mackie  ft  Thomson , 

AOaa  Shiplmildiog  Coapaqy 

W.  Simons  ft  Co. 

Fleming  ft  Feigiison 

Add  ft  Co. 

NapMT,  Shanks  ft  Co »......« 

Lobnitz  ft  Co 

J.  J.  Dunlop  ft  Co.. 

Murdoch  ft  Murray... 

Scott  ft  Co. ~ 

FuUertonft  Co............ ^ 


Lcmdon  and  Glasgow  Company.... 

Androssen  Shipbuilding  Company... 

J.  McAithur  ft  Co.. 

S.  McKnight  ft  Co 

J.  SlMMxr  ft  Soa.......^ « 

Campbollton  Shipbuilding  Company .»»..... 

A.  ft  J.  Inglis 

J.  H.  GDmore.. 

T.  E.  Saatk  ft  Co 

Aborootn  Company  ......«......«....m«.mm«»m«>mm.. 

Burrell  &  Sons... «« ««.... ««.... 

Mechan  ft  Sons „ 

Ritchie,  Graham  ft  Co.. 

Bladnrood  &  Gordon „ 

J.  ft  J.  Hay 

Fife  &  Son. «......»».». 


$4,  MO 

^.m 

•3,753 
»«»«3 
i«,530 
»7,S«>5 
»7»>4i 
16,518 
'3.S3* 
"»43« 
11,883 

"f7*> 
«»#7»7 
10,400 
8,718 

7,<»3 
«.So8 
5.88X 
5,3» 
3,7o< 
3,5*5 
3.H5 
a.875 
a,»3 

«,4»3 
«,t«3 
a.  Its 

?,09$ 

«,54» 
«,3^ 
«.330 

868 

•P» 
7» 
Coo 
feo 
S>5 
309 
V6 
«4» 


jt,eBs 


3«.3» 
ss,ios 


i,m 


is,y«» 


8»eaD 


7.4i 
3,W 


i.<9» 


M7» 


344 

6do 


Total.. 


««5 


«» 


SB*,*^ 


iW.«S3 


In  the  foregoing  detailed  report  I  include  vessels  built  at  Androssen  and 
one  or  two  other  minor  places,  the  same  being  in  the  Clyde  districti  but  90( 
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on  the  Clyde,  and  this  accounts  for  the  slight  discrepancy  from  the  totals 
heretofore  given.     A  few  builders  do  not  do  their  own  engineering  work. 

The  most  notable  ships  built  on  the  Clyde  during  the  year  have  been  the 
battleship  RamillieSy  14,300  tons,  by  J.  &  G.  Thomson  ;  the  cruiser  Gib- 
raltar ^  7,700  tons,  by  R.  Napier  &  Sons;  and  the  magnificent  new  pas- 
senger steamer  Campania^  12,500  tons,  by  the  Fairfield  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany. The  latter  is  the  largest  screw  steamship  ever  built  for  passenger 
service,  and  doubtless  marks  a  new  departure  in  that  line  of  shipbuilding. 
It  is  believed  that  she  will  lower  the  record  between  Liverpool  and  New 
York  many  hours.  She  is  a  twin-screw  steamer,  built  upon  very  fine  lines, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  engines  of  at  least  25,000-horse  power.  Her  cost 
will  be  about  ;^5oo,ooo.  It  is  said  that  the  RamilUcs  will  cost,  when  fully 
completed,  ;;^  1,000, 000. 

The  following  gives  the  tonnage  and  horse  power  of  vessek  built  on  the 
Clyde  for  the  past  twelve  years : 


Year. 


Tons. 


Hone 
power. 


t88x — 

i88a ^„. 

1883 »M.. 

1884. 

1885......^.. 

1886 «.... 

1887. 

1888. 

1889 ^~. 

189a.......... 

t89i.„....».. 

1899.....^  ...< 


340,893 

395,149 
4«7,88x 
398,964 
«93»589 
«73,73^ 
«85,99S 
37^,211 
336,005 
367,063 
337,781 
338,167 


a93,oi7 
969,364 
315,090 
•63,364 
106,893 

»73,3«3 
900,793 
358,947 
308,008 
355,539 
3«>,639 
999,565 


As  to  the  condition  of  the  trade  on  the  Clyde  during  the  past  year,  it 
may  be  said  that,  with  freight  tending  downward^  customers  were  exacting 
and  competition  keen ;  so  that  perhaps  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  trade 
have  vessels  been  built  so  cheaply  as  during  the  year  just  closed.  Naturally, 
the  wage-earner  has  come  in  for  his  full  share  of  the  loss,  his  wages  in  many 
cases  being  cut  down.  In  some  instances  he  has  grumblingly  acquiesced ; 
in  others  strikes  have  followed,  but,  we  believe,  with  the  uniform  result  that 
in  the  end  the  striking;  workmen  lost.  There  are  a  number  of  labor  disputes 
now  on,  with  more  likely  to  follow. 

The  magnitude  of  the  trade,  both  to  the  builders  and  the  workmen,  can 
be  best  comprehended  by  noting  that  the  value  of  the  output  of  ships  for  the 
year  was  ;;^99 100,000,  or,  in  round  numbers,  $45,000,000.  In  1891  the 
estimated  value  was  ;;^8,9oo,ooo ;  in  1890,  ;£9,5oo,ooo;  in  1889,  ;^7,5oo,- 
000;  in  1888,  ;^S,6oo,ooo;  in  1887,  ;;^4,4oo,ooo;  in  1886,  ;;^4, 100,000; 
in  1885,  ;;^4,ooo,ooo ;  in  1884,  ;£7,ooo,ooo;  and  in  1883,  at  which  time 
the  trade  was  at  its  flood  tide  of  prosperity,  both  as  to  quantity  of  work  pro- 
duced and  price  paid,  it  was  ;;^io,ooo,ooo — ^in  round  numbers  150,000,000. 
No.  149—9. 
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Comprehending  these  figures  fully,  we  can  understand  what  depression  in 
the  trade  means,  especially  if  it  be  prolonged  and  severe. 

The  workmen  employed  on  the  Clyde,  directly  and  indirectly  connected 
with  shipbuilding  and  marine  engineering  for  1892,  numbered  38,000  men; 
in  1891,  43,000;  in  1890,  46,000;  in  1889,  38,000;  in  1888,  31,000;  in 
1887,  26,000;  in  1886,  23,000;  in  1885,  25,000;  in  1884,  32,000;  and 
in  1883,  52>ooo. 

LEVI  W.  BROWN, 

Consul 
United  States  Consulate, 

Glasgow  J  December  30^  i8g2. 


INDUSTRIES  OF  GLASGOW. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BROHTN.* 
HANDLING  AMERICAN   CATTLE. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  necessities  of  the  trade  in  cattle  from  the 
United  States  have  induced  the  Glasgow  authorities  to  provide  additioDal 
accommodation. 

At  present  there  is  only  lairage  for  fifteen  hundred  cattle,  but  the  trade 
has  so  increased  within  the  last  few  years  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  give 
increased  accommodation.  Additional  lairs  are  now  being  constructed,  so 
that  the  whole  premises  will  accommodate  four  thousand  cattle.  The  addi- 
tional lairs  are  being  constructed  on  an  improved  plan.  The  existing  sheds 
are  only  one  story  in  height.  The  new  building,  however,  which  is  strongly 
erected  of  brick,  will  have  three  tiers  of  floors,  to  which  access  will  be  gained 
by  means  of  inclined  gangways. 

Railway  connections  are  being  formed  so  as  to  facilitate  the  quick  dis- 
tribution of  the  carcasses. 

TRADE   DISPUTES. 

Trade  disputes  the  past  year  have  been  rather  numerous,  but  none  of 
them  of  very  great  importance.  Reductions  in  wages  in  some  cases  have 
taken  place,  but  appear  to  have  been  acquiesced  in  by  the  wage  workers  as 
being  necessary  to  meet  the  alleged  depression  in  business. 

SHIPBUILDING. 

The  leading,  the  great  industry  of  the  district — shipbuilding— has  kept 
up,  in  spite  of  low  freights,  in  a  phenomenal  manner,  and,  while  many  fof^ 
bodings  for  the  future  are  indulged  in,  the  fact  remains  that  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  this  year's  production  is  greater,  with  but  a  single  exception,  than 
was  ever  known  in  the  history  of  Clyde  shipbuilding. 

•  ExtactM  from  the  connil's  anniMl  nporU    The  annual  repoct  will  appear  In  CoouBerdal  RebtiooB. 
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Year. 


Month  of  August. 


No. 


ToDf. 


Eight  mootbt. 


No. 


Tons. 


1893. 
1891. 
1890. 
1S89. 
x888. 
1887. 
1886. 
1885. 
1884. 
1883. 
188a. 
i88x. 
1880. 
1879. 
X878. 


80,484 
X5,6xz 

34.059 
38,091 
28,109 
35»575 
10,171 

«7»a43 
35,123 
54,003 
36,800 
32,500 
x6,ooo 

9,300 
90,800 


aox 
176 
«38 
«38 
"4 
xos 

152 

X67 

191 

.69 

»53 

158 

I90 
166 


'35,703 

aoB,95x 
"4,503 
194,819 
X46,46z 

X3i,64« 
xxo,469 
195,878 
«89.865 
259,8*0 
232,578 
214,760 
X46, xoo 

XX2,200 
^56,500 


This  sho>v8  a  total  for  the  eight  months  of  235,703  tons,  as  against  202,- 
951  tons  for  the  same  period  last  year,  a  remarkable  showing,  surely. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  during  the  month  of  August  there  were  launched 
from  Clyde  yards  20,484  tons  this  year,  as  against  15,611  tons  last  year; 
but,  as  seeming  to  indicate  some  foundation  for  the  forebodings  of  coming 
depression,  the  fresh  contracts  placed  during  the  month  were  only  8,000 
tons,  as  against  29,000  tons  last  year. 

Two  notable  ships  for  the  Atlantic  passenger  service  are  being  built  at 
one  of  the  leading  shipyards,  which  will  form  the  subject  of  a  future  com- 
munication. 

T.EVI  W.  BROWN, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Glasgow,  October  25,  i8g2. 


PLYMOUTH,   DARTMOUTH,  AND  JERSEY. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  FOX,  OF  PLYMOUTH, 

I  beg  to  submit  my  report  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  port  and 
district. 

The  harvest  returns,  unlike  many  other  localities,  are  fairly  satisfactory. 
All  kinds  of  grain  yielded  an  average  as  regards  quantity  and  quality,  but 
the  prices  realized  for  farm  produce  are  the  lowest  on  record-  As  an  instance 
of  this  I  may  mention  that  wheat  is  now  selling  at  28X.  per  imperial  quarter. 
Barley  is  somewhat  better ;  but,  taken  generally,  farmers  are  having  a  bad 
time  of  it,  prices  obtainable  for  beef,  mutton,  milk,  and  other  commodities 
affording  them  no  satisfaction.  Root  crops  are  good  and  bid  fair  to  turn 
out  abnormally  prolific,  which  will  tend  to  a  great  extent  to  remedy  the 
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prevailing  scarcity  of  hay,  the  crops  of  which,  though  small  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  Dartmoor,  where  the  return  has  been  particularly  good),  have  been 
fine  in  quality.  Apples  are  again  scarce,  and  very  little  cider  will  be  made 
in  this  district. 

Trade  in  the  port  of  Plymouth  shows  a  slight  decrease  compared  with 
the  same  period  of  1891 ;  this  result  is  principally  due  to  slackness  in  the 
grain  trade,  attributable  mostly  to  the  Russian  fisimine  scare.  Exports  to 
the  United  States,  however,  are  most  satisfactory,  my  returns  showing  a 
considerable  increase  all  round.  Plymouth  also  bids  fair  at  an  early  date  to 
obtain  universal  recognition  as  a  port  of  call  and  for  embarking  and  disem- 
barking mails  and  passengers,  the  latest  being  the  decision  of  the  Cape 
authorities  and  the  Union  Steamship  Company  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
port  primarily  on  the  homeward  journey. 

Mr.  George  Kingston,  consular  agent  at  Dartmouth,  reports : 

Messrs.  Simpson,  Strickland  &  Co.,  continue  doing  a  large  business  in  engineering  lod 
building  and  fitting  out  steam  launches  and  other  vessels.  The  other  shipbuilders  have  been 
doing  a  fair  amount  of  business,  principally  fitting  out  and  repairing  yuhtB. 

The  Demerara  and  West  India  boats  continue  calling  every  two  or  three  wedu,  and  the 
mail  steamers  (ex  the  Falkland  Islands  and  South  America  every  eight  weeks.  A  gren 
number  of  steamers  have  called  here  for  bunker  coaL 

The  imports  have  been  almost  ni/. 

The  harvest  has  been  fairly  good,  but  has  suffered  in  some  degree  firom  want  of  ram. 

Mr.  Philip  Ahier,  consular  agent  at  Jersey,  writes : 

I  have  no  report  to  give  about  the  United  States  navigation ;  we  have  no  vessels  here,  net 
have  we  had  any.  The  only  thing  I  have  to  report  is,  that  our  fi-eigfat  for  early  potatoes  hai 
been  during  the  year  ;£'376,535  ifr.  lo/. — a  smaller  amount  than  last  year.  I  inclose  a  tpt- 
cial  statement  of  the  potato  traffic. 

Ta^le  showing  shipmiHts  of  pdaioes  from  Jeruy  from  i88j  to  i8gi. 


Year. 


QiutDtity.  VtfaM. 


1883... 

1884... 
j88s... 
1886... 
X887... 


1890.. 
S891.. 
1899.. 


Tom, 

36,468 

S3.6SS 

48.SM 

64,8m 

50.073 
60,988 
S«t70o 

S4.»o9 
66,8to 

66.33" 


«6«.47«  3  4 

375.841  18  0 

3«9»464  3  4 

309,15$  6  n 

4«3,888  a  m 

843,109  u  I 

«64,xsi  15  • 

«93,68i  9  t 

487.64a  I  » 

376,535  n  ■• 


Total« 


THOMAS  W. 


United  States  Consulate, 

Ffynumth^  October  6,  i8^2. 


FOX, 
CansuL 
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BUDGET  OF   DUTCH  INDIA. 

REPORT  BY  MINISTER  THAYER,  OF  THE  HAGUE. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  leading  items  of  the  East  India 
budget,  as  laid  before  the  Second  Chamber  of  the  States  General  on  the  27th 
ultimo. 

The  estimated  total  of  expenditures  for  the  year  1893  ^s  as  follows: 

In  the  Netherlands ^10,260,081.98 

In  the  Indies 45»7I5,888.63 


Total 55»975.96o.6i 

The  estimated  total  of  receipts  for  the  year  1893  ^^  ^  follows: 

In  the  Netherlands |ll  ,592,826.95 

In  the  Indies 40,761,602.04 


Total 52,354,428.99 

This  shows  a  deficit  of  ^53,621,531.62. 

The  year  1890  shows  a  balance  of  ^3,520,900.92,  the  receipts  exceeding 
the  estimates  of  that  year  by  said  amount.  Present  indications  place  the 
estimated  deficit  of  1891  at  16,231,000  and  of  1892  at  16,130,500. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  1893  exceed  those  of  1892  by  14,275,- 
344.37  and  ^458,985,  respectively,  the  increase  in  expenditures  of  1893 
being  due  to  the  enlarged  demands  on  the  treasury  on  account  of  coffee 
culture,  salaries,  pensions,  railways,  tin-mining  enterprises  in  Banka,  pur- 
chase of  coal  fields,  education,  etc. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  items  of  expenditure : 


DeKriptioQ. 

Amotmt. 

Description. 

Amount. 

Railway  and  harbor  works  at  Bauvia.. 
New  irrigation  works 

|«.  470, 990 

s, 906,000 

603^000 

«.39o,34o 

Ombilien  coal  fields 

580,890 
8,389,390 
«.7-i8,«9« 

Waterways 

Coffee  cnltnre  (for  newpkuits) 

Construction  of  raflways 

Educatkmal  purposes „. 

The  minister  further  states  that  the  estimated  coffee  crop  for  1893  ^s 
100,000  piculs  less  than  the  actual  crop  of  this  year,  and,  further,  that  efforts 
are  now  on  foot  having  for  their  object  a  reduction  of  colonial  expenses; 
also,  that  the  Government  is  about  to  undertake  the  experiment  of  cultivating 
opium  on  its  own  account. 

The  minister,  moreover,  proposes  the  following  measures  for  increasing  the 
)e  venue: 

(i)  An  excise  duty  on  matches  of  0.40  florins  per  gross. 

(a)  An  increase  in  the  excise  duty  on  petroleum  from  1.75  florins  to  2 
florins  per  hectoliter. 

(3)  A  tax  on  the  sugar  industry  to  the  amount  of  575,000  florins,  or 
$231,150,  the  suspension  of  export  dues  on  said  article  continuing  to  Jan 
oary  i,  1894. 
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(4)  That  the  receipt  stamp  be  increased  from  0.05  florin  to  o.io  florin, 
and  that  the  stamp  on  checks,  acceptances,  and  assignments  be  raised  in 
similar  ratio. 

The  minister  farther  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  measure  alluded 
to  in  the  speech  from  the  Throne,  having  in  view  a  tax  on  business  and  pro- 
fessional callings,  will  extend  in  its  operations  to  the  Netherlands  Indies. 

And,  finally,  his  excellency  states  that  the  Government  price  of  coflee 
for  the  coming  year  will  be  0.45  florin  per  half  kilogram,  as  against  0.48 
florin  per  half  kilogram  paid  the  present  year. 

SAMUEL  R.  THAYER, 

United  States  Legation,  MinisUr. 

The  Hague y  October  j,  1892, 


JAFFA-JERUSALEM   RAILROAD. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  MERRILL,  OF  JERUSALEM. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  formal  opening  of  the  Jaffa  and 
Jerusalem  Railroad  occurred  on  the  26th  of  September,  on  which  date  the 
company  that  had  contracted  to  construct  the  road  gave  it  over  into  the  hands 
of  the  company  which  owns  it.  The  event  was  celebrated  on  the  part  of 
the  Mohammedans  by  an  address  from  an  imam,  one  of  their  priests  of  high 
rank  in  Jerusalem,  after  which  three  sheep  were  slaughtered  on  the  platform 
of  the  station  as  a  kind  of  propitiatory  sacrifice ;  and  on  the  part  of  the 
company  it  was  celebrated  by  a  dinner  given  in  the  evening  under  tents  at 
the  Jerusalem  station.  Djelal  Pasha,  aide-de-camp  to  the  Sultan,  was  pres- 
ent from  Constantinople  to  represent  the  Sultan  in  the  opening  exercises. 
M.  Collas,  the  president  of  the  road,  and  several  eminent  engineers  firom 
Paris  were  also  present,  likewise  the  governor  of  Jerusalem  and  Palestine, 
together  with  the  civil  and  military  authorities  and  the  members  of  the  dip- 
lomatic and  consular  corps.  One  hundred  and  fifty  guests  sat  down  at  the 
tables  and  enjoyed  a  fine  dinner,  but  the  speech-making  was  confined  to  a 
few  remarks  by  the  governor,  with  a  brief  response  from  the  Sultan's  repre- 
sentative, and  a  few  words  by  the  French  consul-general  on  behalf  of  the 
consular  corps.  A  toast  to  the  Sultan  was  drank,  and  the  Turkish  band 
played  the  different  national  airs  as  represented  by  the  guests.  The  greatest 
popular  interest  was  manifested  in  this  event,  and  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history  Jerusalem  showed  a  little  of  the  life  and  bustle  which  characterize 
cities  in  the  western  world. 

The  road  just  completed,  the  first  ever  built  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  is  a 
little  over  53  miles  long,  30  miles  of  which  are  on  the  plain  land  and  the 
remaining  23  in  the  mountains.  There  are  no  tunnels  on  the  road,  the 
builders  preferring  to  go  around  bluffs  that  might  be  tunneled  rather  than 
to  bore  through  them.  There  are  at  least  five  deep  cuttings  among  the 
hills  and  three  or  four  fine  iron  bridges.  The  steepest  grade  is  2  per  cent, 
or  about  100  feet  to  the  mile.  The  track  is  narrow  gauge,  exactly  i  meter 
in  width.     Wooden  ties  are  used,  which  were  brought  from  France  and  cost, 
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delivered  in  JafTa,  80  cents  each,  and  half  of  the  rails  came  from  France  and 
the  other  half  from  Belgium.  The  road  has  five  engines,  all  made  by  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  cars,  which  were  made 
in  the  north  of  France,  open  at  the  ends,  with  a  passage  running  lengthwise 
through  them,  and  there  are  compartments  divided  by  partitions  and  doors 
Coal  is  brought  from  Cardiff  and  from  Belgium,  and  200  tons  are  required 
a  day. 

Between  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem,  not  including  these,  there  are  five  stations. 
For  the  station  in  Jerusalem,  which  is  i  mile  from  the  city,  a  little  more 
than  8)4  acres  of  land  were  purchased  at  a  very  high  price — not  less  than 
125,000 — land  which  thirty  years  ago  was  sold  for  ^i  per  acre.  This  sta- 
tion is  2,476  feet  above  the  level  of  the  station  at  Jaffa,  and  the  exact  length 
of  the  road  is  S6yi  kilometers,  or  53.6  miles.  The  cost  of  the  road  is  not 
far  from  1 2,000,000. 

The  company  was  organized  in  1890,  and  the  concession  was  obtained 
in  that  year,  three  years  being  allowed  for  the  construction  of  the  road ;  but 
the  builders  completed  it  in  two  and  one-half  years.  French  money  built  the 
road,  and  the  principal  owners  reside  in  Paris,  where  also  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  company. 

Besides  the  peasants  of  the  country,  the  builders  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  road  300  Italians  and  a  large  number  of  Algerines  and 
Egyptians.  The  men  who  did  most  of  the  stonework — ^blasting  through 
hills,  laying  walls  to  support  embankments,  and  cutting  stone  for  stations 
and  bridges — were  from  Bethlehem  and  the  nearest  neighboring  village  to 
it,  called  Beit  Jala,  men  whose  ancestors  have  been  stonecutters  from  ancient 
times.  The  Arabs  on  the  plain  received  30  to  35  cents  per  day,  the  Egyp- 
tians and  others  40  to  50  cents  per  day,  while  the  men  who  could  work  in 
stone  received  from  70  cents  to  J5i  per  day.  The  company  erected  barracks 
along  the  line  of  the  road,  where  laborers  could  sleep  free  of  charge,  but 
they  provided  their  own  food.  Twice  a  week  physicians  passed  along  the 
line  of  the  road  wherever  there  were  workmen  to  render  any  medical  assist- 
ance that  might  be  required. 

The  time  between  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa  is  three  and  one-fourth  hours  down 
and  three  and  one-half  hours  coming  up,  and  the  fare  is  ^2.50  first  class  and 
$1  for  the  second  class. 

The  engineer  who  has  had  charge  of  surveying  and  constructing  the 
road  until  it  was  formally  handed  over  to  the  owners  is  Mr.  Ceroid  Eber- 
hard,  a  Swiss  gentleman  who  has  had  eight  years'  practical  experience  with 
the  railroad  in  Panama. 

The  road  appears  to  be  fairly  well  built,  the  ties  being  bedded  for  their 
entire  length  in  a  layer  of  small  stones  10  inches  in  depth.  Pains  have  been 
taken,  also,  at  many  points  to  shore  up  embankments  of  earth  with  masonry. 
However,  with  all  the  precautions  taken,  the  liability  to  serious  washouts 
will  be  very  great,  because  the  violence  of  the  torrents  during  some  of  the 
severe  winter  rains  is  something  that  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who 
reside  in  this  country. 
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No  one  can  dispute  the  great  convenience  of  this  new  means  of  com- 
munication with  Jaffa,  the  seaport  of  Palestine,  and  in  this  respect  the  road 
will  be  highly  appreciated  by  the  natives,  as  well  as  by  the  multittxie  of 
travelers  and  pilgrims  who  visit  this  country  every  year.  As  to  the  finan- 
cial success  of  this  new  enterprise,  one  can  at  present  only  speculate,  for  it 
is  impossible  to  forecast  results.  The  expenses  of  running  the  road  will  be 
considerable — in  fact  large — in  proportion  to  its  income,  and  no  reasonable 
person  supposes  that  its  existence  will,  except  to  a  very  limited  degntj 
create  sources  from  which  a  revenue  might  be  derived. 

Whatever  may  be  its  future,  the  opening  of  such  a  road  in  this  country 
is  an  event  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  when  one  considers  the  history 
of  this  land  and  its  backwardness  in  all  that  pertains  to  modem  and  material 
civilization. 

SELAH  MERRILL, 

Qmsul 

United  States  Consulate, 

Jerusalem^  October  Si  1S92. 


ENGINEERING  WORKS   IN   NATAL. 

REPORT  BY  CONSULAR  AGENT  MOLLIS,  OP  DURBAN. 

A  little  more  than  fifty  years  ago  the  only  iron-workers  in  this  colony 
were  the  natives,  who  broke  and  chipped  the  ore  from  the  outcroppings  on 
the  iron-ribbed  hills,  smelted  it  in  their  rude  furnaces,  and  finally  forged  the 
iron  thus  obtained  into  spearheads,  often  using  nothing  but  a  smooth-faced 
stone  for  a  hammer  and  the  skull  of  a  defunct  ox  for  an  anvil. 

To-day  Durban  is  better  equipped  with  private — as  distinguished  from 
Government— -engineering  plants  than  any  other  city  on  the  South  African 
seaboard.  The  manufacturing  and  repairing  of  sugar  machinery  of  the 
heaviest  class  has  necessitated  the  installation  of  heavy  machinery  and  tools 
in  the  local  machine  works  and  foundries.  Iron  castings  up  to  10  tons  in 
weight  have  been  successfully  turned  out  here,  but  no  attempt  has  been  nuulc 
as  yet  with  steel  castings.  Steel  forgings  of  from  3  to  5  tons  weight  can  be 
made  here  in  several  establishments.  The  best-equipped  foundry  and  ma- 
chine shop  is  fitted  up  with  many  modern  heavy  machine  tools,  among  which 
are  included  a  5-ton,  double-acting  steam  hammer;  a  "gap  lathe,"  capable 
of  taking  in  work  of  15  feet  in  diameter  and  25  feet  in  length  (diameter  of 
mandril,  18  inches);  and  a  complete  set  of  hydraulic  forging,  punching, 
shearing,  and  riveting  machines,  the  largest  riveter  being  capable  of  exert- 
ing a  pressure  of  60  tons. 

Prime  motors,  such  as  engines  and  boilers,  turbines,  and  other  hydraulic 
motors,  of  over  2,000-horse  power  in  the  aggregate  have  been  built  in  the 
works  mentioned.  Some  marine  work  has  also  been  done  that  speaks  well 
for  the  capabilities  of  these  works,  viz,  an  iron  mainmast  for  a  bark  of  about 
700  tons,  and  a  new  steel  stempost  and  rudder  for  a  steamer  of  1,100  tons. 
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Had  this  port  better  docking  facilities,  almost  any  description  of  marine 
work  could  be  done,  but  at  present  vessels  of  over  1,000  tons  can  not  be 
placed  on  the  marine  railway  **slip,"  while  a  dry  dock  is  one  of  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  future. 

W.  STANLEY  HOLLIS, 

Consular  Agent, 
United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Durban,  September  7 ,  i8g2. 


CAMPHOR   IN    NAGASAKI. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  ABERCROMBIE. 

In  consequence  of  frequent  inquiries  received  at  this  consulate  from  pri- 
vate sources  in  regard  to  camphor,  I  have  deemed  it  important  to  obtain  all 
available  information  in  regard  to  its  growth,  manufacture,*  and  shipment 
and  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report : 

The  manufacture  of  camphor  is  an  important  industry  on  the  island  of 
Kioo-Sioo.  From  the  port  of  Nagasaki  there  were  exported  to  the  United 
States  in  the  years  1872  to  1890  1,230  tubs  and  34  logs,  valued  at  ^16,331.93. 

Foreign  firms  at  Nagasaki  put  it  through  a  process  by  subliming  it  from 
quicklime  in  iron  vessels,  in  which  it  condenses  in  the  translucent  cakes. 
The  native  producer  sells  his  product  at  an  average  price  of  J513  to  ^14  per 
picul. 

Camphor  trees  grow  abundantly  in  Satsuma,  in  the  island  of  Kioo-Sioo. 
No  camphor  was  exported  from  Nagasaki  to  the  United  States  from  1890  to 
1 89 1.     Camphor  oil  is  mostly  exported  from  Kob6. 

Camphor  oil  can  be  had  in  lots  of  100  to  500  piculs  at  a  time.  It  is 
usually  packed  in  old  kerosene-oil  tins  and  cases  and  shipped  abroad  in  that 
manner.  There  are  two  qualities — the  oil  as  it  is  expressed  from  the  cam- 
phor and  the  same  oil  after  having  been  heated  and  the  solid  camphor  taken 
from  it  by  evaporation.  There  is  a  wide  difference  in  price,  the  first-named 
being  worth  J5i8  per  picul  first  cost,  while  the  last-named  is  worth  about 
lialf  that  price. 

Camphor  is  almost  entirely  shipped  by  direct  sailing  vessels  to  New  York. 
Steamers  do  not  usually  carry  it,  as  it  is  likely  to  affect  other  cargo,  though 
it  is  occasionally  carried  by  steamers  from  Japan  to  New  York  via  the  Suez 
Canal.  Via  Vancouver  or  San  Francisco  the  rate  of  freight  would  be  pro- 
hibitive. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  destruction  of  the  tree  is  necessary  for  ob- 
taining the  gum,  the  increased  demand  has  resulted  disastrously  for  the 
camphor  forests;  and,  notwithstanding  the  law  compelling  the  planting  of 
new  trees  for  each  one  destroyed,  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  available 
trees  is  becoming  more  and  more  marked  and  must  in  time  result  in  at  least 

•  Tbe  proccu  (rftbe  mamifacmf  of  camphor  wat  given  in  Consular  Reports  No.  144.  pngc  57. 
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temporary  cessation  of  the  exportation  from  this  district  of  camphor  in  any 
large  quantities. 

Table  shmving  the  export  of  camphor  froni  Nagasaki  to  various  countries  during  the  ytor 

i8gr. 


Month. 


Quaatuy. 


Value. 


Dutia. 


January 

Febniary ... 

March.« 

April ^ 

May 

June 

July.. 

August 

September., 
October..-.. 
November... 
December.., 

Total 


Pictil*, 
•0,536 

7«f099 
95.406 

37.o6« 
5»,a96 

•»»73 

4.507 
«3.o4« 
M.347 
«8.85. 


^.866.55 
10,680.81 

•3,763.81 
3«,95a.a6 
It, 973. 69 
«9.o5X-7S 
695.00 
IS, 518. 14 
i,39«.9> 
4,033.10 
7.633- 1« 
■0.053- 9» 


#i.69o.tt 
X.987M 
•.57*.?' 
4,098-73 
4,a§x.90 
1,064.79 
1,609.09 

>.45«-9* 
1.086.9I 
767.17 
•.t6*.75 
•,89*. 74 


4»7.o8s 


M«.874-o5 


»5.6^9-»7 


Tabie  showing  the  camphor  and  camphor  oil  manufactured  in  Kagoshima  Ken  during  the 
year  i8gi  and  exported  to  Osaha^  Kobi^  and  NagasakL 


Name  of  places. 


Camphor. 


Oil. 


Kagoshima 

'I'ariy.tma 

Kita  0<5umi , 

Kiurei.... , 

Ibushiki 

Yehime 

Kawabe 

Hiokl 

Ata 

Takakl 

Satsuma.... 

Minami-isa 

Demidzu 

Kita-isa„ _. 

Hbhikuwa..- 

Gora 

Kuwahara... 

Ntshtsowo 

Higashisowo ......... 

Minami  Morogata.. 

Kimotsuki 

Minami  Osnmi 

ICumag* 

Tomaku 


Cmi/itt* 

42.553 
3,000 

395 

•,500 

»,xo9 

«,778 

•.948 

6,707 

«.444 

40,900 

19,676 

38,547 

7,950 

4.670 

780 

7,486 

8.886 

t,9o6 

964 

4,7«^ 

X8.630 

11,07a 

8,9*o 

35*334 


Catiia.^ 
«8,4» 
3,000 


>.3U 
3.»» 
4.«90 
»«.$P 
«.5» 
8>.^ 
3S.O0O 
7»,3» 
M,oao 

9»» 

«9.o<» 
«3.«90 
5,S»« 
1.6m 
6.W 

7».7«» 

90,908 

17, 76" 
7».«5» 


Total.. 


•74.»67 


476.473 


•  I  catty  «s  i^  pounds. 

W.  H.  ABERCROMBIE, 

Consul 
United  States  Consulate. 

Nagasaki^  September  89  18^2. 
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SHIPPING  IN    BRITISH   COLUMBIA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  MYERS,  OF  VICTORIA. 

In  the  reports  on  trade  and  navigation  issued  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1891,  appears  the  following  table  showing 
the  number  of  foreign  vessels,  their  tonnage,  and  the  number  of  their  crews 
arriving  and  departing  at  the  four  principal  ports  of  British  Columbia,  viz : 

Table  showing  the  arrwals  and  departures  at  the  four  principal  ports  0/ British  Columbia 
during  the  year  ended  June  jo,  i8gi. 


Arrived. 

Departed. 

Flag. 

No. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

No. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Victoria. 
Briiish 

Gcnnan.^ « « 

Danish • 

9« 

9M 

a 

X 

t 

25,892 
789.475 

XOO 

580 

995 

>.358 

46,133 

x8 

«4 
«5 

131 

894 

I 
I 

28,960 

783,959 

50 

580 

2,009 

45,532 

9 

X2 

Chilean                                 .  « 

X 

x,274 

30 

Total  

z,oi6 

816,442 

47,538 

x,oi8 

814,823 

47.592 

Vancouver. 
Britkh 

6a 

232 

3 

6 

X 

8 

73.7" 
194,085 
2,398 
7,680 
972 
8,615 

3,878 

10,050 

42 

xxa 

«3 

X24 

63 
233 

I 

4 

X 

8 

67,849 

197,603 

»,035 

6,163 

972 

8,030 

2,556 

9.y33 
18 

Gcmiaii..- « ~ «.• 

Spanish..- « 

Chilean 

76 

»3 

125 

Total 

31a 

287,461 

»3,2t9 

3>o 

281,651 

12,721 

Nanaifrto. 

BntUb « 

Afnerican. « ~ 

German 

49 
409 

3 
H 
30 

50,385 
272,894 

.     5,109 
32,088 

29»304 

1,066 

7.778 

77 

432 

639 

58 

444 

4 

M 

33 

553 

64,847 

334,130 

6,812 

32,088 

32.274 

»,435 
10,373 

?9 
433 
713 

Hawaiian „ 

Nicaraguan 

Total 

498 

389,780 

9,992 

470,151 

X3.04X 

New  Westmintier. 
BniUh 

xo 
33 

9 

5,390 
",325 
1,657 

»74 
579 
23 

8 
33 

4,760 
12,070 

"5 
474 

Chilean « 

Totol 

45 

x8,872 

776 

4« 

16,830 

589 

Recapiiulaiion. 
British 

ai3 

",587 

3 

xt 

X 
X 
IX 

14 
30 

.,871 

155,278 

1.267,779 

2,398 

12,889 

580 

972 

xx,967 

32,oS8 

29,304 

5.476 

64,540 

42 

207 

«4 

»3 

S69 

432 
639 

350 
1,604 

z 
9 

X 

X 

8 
»4 
34 

166.4x6 

1,327,762 

1,035 

»3,o24 

580 

972 

8,030 

32,088 

33,548 

6,474 

66,311 

18 

American 

German.... 

Danisli 

Spaniah... « 

ChUean « 

Hawaiian 

«74 

13 

»3 
>«5 

433 

742 

Nicaraguan 

Total 

x,5»2,S55 

7».525 

',922 

1,583,455 

73»943 
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A  glance  at  the  above  table  will  show  the  great  preponderance  of  Ameri 
can  shipping  arriving  and  departing  over  that  of  all  other  nations  com- 
bined. Fully  five-sixths  of  the  foreign  vessels  loading  and  unloading  ai 
liritish  Columbia  ports  fly  the  American  flag,  which  fact  demonstrates  that 
the  foreign  carrying  trade  of  the  province  is  almost  wholly  transacted  in 
American  bottoms.  The  British  shipping  consists  of  sailing  vessels  and 
tramp  steamers  from  Great  Britain  and  the  regular  lines  of  steamships  from 
the  Orient.  The  German,  Chilean,  Norwegian,  and  Spanish  shipping  are 
nearly  all  sailing  vessels  employed  in  carrying  lumber  to  Australia  and  the 
west  coast  of  South  America.  The  Hawaiian  and  Nicaraguan  shipping  arc 
steam  colliers  in  the  coal  trade  between  Nanaimo  and  San  Francisco. 

In  the  above  table  the  number  of  sailing  vessels  and  steamers  is  not  desig- 
nated ;  but,  as  to  the  American  shipping,  the  number  of  steamers  arriving 
and  departing  greatly  exceeds  the  number  of  sailing  vessels.  At  Victoria 
almost  all  the  vessels  are  steamers.  At  Nanaimo  the  American  sailing  ves- 
sels, mostly  colliers,  are  in  the  majority.  This  is  also  true  of  New  West- 
minster, where  lumber  and  salmon  constitute  the  cargoes.  At  Vancouver 
the  steamers  outnumber  the  sailing  vessels,  although  quite  a  number  of  the 
latter  load  lumber  at  the  Burrard  Inlet  mills  for  southern  ports. 

STEAMSHIP   LINES. 

Three  lines  of  British  steamships  ply  between  the  province  and  the  Asiatic 
ports  of  Hongkong  and  Yokohama,  to  wit:  The  Royal  Mail  line,  the  Upton 
line,  and  the  Northern  Pacific  Steamship  Company's  line. 

The  Royal  Mail  line  is  operated  in  conjunction  with  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  and  consists  of  three  new,  fine  steamships — the  Empress  of  India, 
the  Empress  of  Japan,  and  the  Empress  of  China.  One  of  these  vessels  arri\'es 
at  Victoria  and  Vancouver  every  twenty-one  days. 

A  steamer  of  the  Upton  line  arrives  at  the  same  ports  once  a  month,  and 
the  return  cargo  generally  consists  of  flour,  loaded  at  Portland  or  the  sound 
ports. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Steamship  Company  is  operated  in  connection  with 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  and  the  line  comprises  four  large  and  well- 
fitted  steamers.  These  vessels  run  from  Puget  Sound  ports  to  the  Orient, 
and  also  touch  at  Victoria  in  going  and  coming.  This  line  has  but  re- 
cently been  established. 

Four  American  lines  of  steamers  do  business  in  the  province.  They  arc 
the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company,  of  San  Francisco;  the  l^iget  Sound 
and  Alaska  Steamship  Company ;  the  Union  Pacific  line ;  and  the  Mer- 
chants* Steamship  Company,  of  Portland,  Oregon. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company  operates  three  large  and  commo- 
dious steamers  between  San  Francisco,  British  Columbia,  and  Puget  Sound 
ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  every  five  da5rs  and  making  the  round  trip  in 
twelve  days.  This  line  does  a  large  business  with  British  Columbia,  and 
during  the  fiscal  year  1891  transported  to  the  province  some  40,000  tons  of 
California  products  and  miscellaneous  freight.     This  company  also  operates 
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a  branch  line  of  steamers  from  Seattle  to  Alaska  ports,  and  these  vessels  also 
touch  at  British  Columbia  ports.  An  attempt  was  made  during  the  year  to 
establish  a  British  line  of  steamers  from  San  Francisco  to  this  province  in 
opposition  to  this  line,  but  it  failed. 

The  Puget  Sound  and  Alaska  Company  runs  an  elegant  daily  steamer 
from  Tacoma,  where  it  connects  with  Northern  Pacific  trains,  to  Victoria. 
This  line  maintains  a  heavy  business  with  Victoria,  and  during  the  fiscal  year 
landed  over  15,000  tons  of  overland  and  local  freight  at  this  port.  Its  pas- 
senger business  is  large  and  is  steadily  on  the  increase. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railway  also  ran  a  daily  steamer  from  Tacoma  to 
Victoria  during  the  fiscal  year  1891,  but  the  line  has  since  been  discontinued 
and  the  business  transferred  to  the  Puget  Sound  and  Alaska  steamers. 

The  Merchants*  Steamship  Company,  of  Portland,  operates  two  steamers 
between  that  port  and  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  making  the 
round  trip  every  seven  days.  The  company  does  a  good  freight  and  pas- 
senger business. 

SHIPBUILDING. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  shipping  built  and  registered  in 
the  province  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1891 : 


Built. 

Registered. 

Port. 

Steam. 

Sail. 

Steam. 

SaU. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Nrw  Wfsiminfrt^r,,.. ,... 

9 

4 
7 

705 
X52 
376 

I 
4 

4 

x6 
198 
181 

a 
9 

4 

55 

373 
627 

Vancouver 

4 
9 

198 
599 

Victoria 

Total 

30 

>#a33 

9 

395 

«5 

x,o55 

»3 

797 

From  the  above  table  it  would  appear  that  during  the  year  only  small 
steamers,  schooners,  and  sloops  were  built ;  but  the  shipbuilding  industry  is 
looking  up  in  the  province,  and  the  reports  for  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  will 
show  a  decided  increase  in  that  line  of  business,  a  number  of  large  steamers 
and  sailing  vessels  having  been  constructed  during  that  period. 

LEVI  W.  MYERS, 
United  States  Consulate,  Consul 

Victoria^  September  1O9  i8g2. 


Foreign  munitions  of  war  in  China. — Minister  Denby,  of  Peking,  under 
date  of  August  10,  1893,  transmits  to  the  Department  a  translation  of  a 
communication  from  the  foreign  office  relating  to  the  illicit  introduction  of 
munitions  of  war  into  China,  from  which  it  is  seen  that  hereafter  munitions 
of  war  can  not  be  imported  into  China  except  on  the  certificate  of  a  com- 
missioner of  customs,  who  shall  issue  a  permit  in  English  to  that  effect. 
Arms  and  munitions  otherwise  imported  will  be  confiscated. 
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SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  CADIZ. 

TRANSMITTBD  BY  CONSUL  TURNER, 

[TruialAtion.] 

MEMORIAL  OF  PROPOSED  SEWERACaL 

A  brief  consideration  of  the  evidence  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  the  eredioo  of  aew 
sewers  in  oar  beautiful  dtj  presents  itself,  not  as  a  work  whose  construction  is  daimed  bj 
modern  life  and  the  progress  of  the  age,  but  as  an  undertaking  absohitelj  indispensable  for 
the  preservation  of  health  that  is  threatened  by  the  decajing  organic  matter  that  fills  oar  sev- 
ers and  poisons  the  atmosphere.  Such  is  the  conviction  of  all  our  citizens,  who  are  coortiotly 
feeling  the  effects  of  breathing  an  atmosphere  pregnant  with  deadly  gases. 

That  this  position  is  well  taken  b  proven  by  the  following  statistics : 

Population  of  Cadiz  in  1877 65,028 

Population  of  Cadiz  in  1887 62,594 

I>«crcasc 2,434 

TabU  shewing  vital  statistics  of  the  population  for  eleven  years. 


Births. 


Excasof 


Deads. 


1878.. 
1879.. 
1880.. 
1881.. 


1883... 
1884... 
1885... 
x886... 
X887... 
1888... 


I.8S8 
x»8ai 
«»93o 
1.858 
1,8x8 
1,890 
1,936 
.,800 
«#9<H 
«.86s 
«.776 


•.730 
•,4S9 
a,  607 

«,5i9 

9,69X 

*,tt6 
«.3«« 

2»7«7 
2,8^ 


Total.. 


«o.486 


a9.««5 


661 
805 

3*S 
••3 

«.0O 


t,m 


It  is  indisputable  that  Cadiz  possesses  the  best  natural  hygienic  conditions,  in  c 
of  its  excellent  situation,  continual  winds,  presence  of  the  sea,  and  general  topography.  It 
unfortunately,  however,  has  the  greatest  mortality  of  any  city  in  the  list  The  proportion  ii 
44.6  deaths  per  thousand  a  year,  while  in  all  the  other  first-class  cities  of  Europe  the  rtf  e  is 
from  16  to  28. 

In  the  first  place,  instead  of  caring  for  the  air  as  an  element  most  precious  and  necessiy 
for  life,  we  contribute  by  our  unpardonable  negligence  to  make  it  the  agent  of  other  gases  tint 
are  the  conductors  of  death-originating  molecules  and  microbes. 

It  is  necessary  to  prevent  by  all  means  materials  from  remaining  long  in  sewers,  othenrise 
fermentation  sets  in  and  fills  the  atmosphere  we  breathe  with  thousands  of  impure  germs  thtf 
are  the  first  causes  of  numberless  very  contagious  and  dangerous  diseases. 

It  is  necessary  to  immediatdy  drive  out  the  poisonous  effluvia  which  has  always  existed 
in  the  present  sewers,  which  were  constructed  without  regard  to  health-preserving  principle^' 
fixed  rules,  leveb,  etc.  Their  construction  is  such  that  they  very  soon  become  blocked  vp  at 
different  points  by  accumulated  filth.  This  ofial  is  decomposed  by  fermentation  and  prec^ 
lates  poisonous  gases  through  all  the  passages  of  the  sewers. 
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It  is  necessary  to  coimect  the  houses  with  the  principal  sewers,  as  recommended  by  science, 
so  that  the  refuse  can  descend  at  once  to  the  large  main.  The  passages  that  now  connect 
the  houses  with  the  general  system  serve  only  as  tubes  through  which  foul  air  ascends  from 
the  sewers.  This  air  produces  nauseating  odors  in  the  houses  and  places  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants  in  imminent  danger. 

Reforms  of  this  class,  which  are  of  vital  importance,  can  only  be  effected  by  the  people 
acting  in  harmony  with  the  authorities.  In  this  instance  the  authorities  will  spare  no  effort 
to  secure  the  plan  indicated.  Their  sacrifices  will  be  vain,  however,  if  the  sjrstem  to  be 
adopted  b  not  extended  by  the  people  to  the  houses  and  governed  by  the  same  scientific 
laws  as  to  cleanliness,  ventilation,  construction,  etc.  True,  much  can  be  accomplished  on  this 
point  by  reforming  the  municipal  ordinances,  introducing  sections  that  will  compel  proprie- 
tors to  make  and  keep  these  connections  in  good  condition,  as  demanded  by  sound  hygienic 
principles.  While  much  can  be  done  in  this  way,  we  repeat  that  all  the  coercive  measures 
permitted  by  law  are  insufficient  if  the  people  do  not  of  theur  own  conviction  assist  in  making 
these  reforms  effective.  This  improvement  is  so  peculiarly  dependent  upon  the  action  of 
families  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  most  careful  and  zealous  investigation  of  the  authorities 
to  perfect  it  without  their  cooperation.  It  is  hoped  this  assistance  will  be  given  by  the  people 
of  our  cultured  city. 

But,  putting  aside  considerations  of  a  general  character  and  limiting  this  memorial  to  the 
discussion  of  public  works,  we  must  see  what  systems  of  sewerage  are  used  in  cities  where  the 
greatest  care  is  taken  of  health.  We  must  also  discover  which  of  these  can  be  most  economic- 
ally applied  to  cor  city,  taking  into  consideration  its  surface,  elevation,  and  other  topograph- 
ical features. 


CENSUS  OF  THE  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 

RSFORT  BY  CONSUL  WILDMAN,  OF  SWGAPORB, 

I  am  juit  in  receipt  of  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  census  of 
the  Straits  Settlements  for  the  year  1891.  The  report  is  large,  bulky,  very 
complete,  and  reflects  great  credit  on  the  census  btureau.  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  making  a  synopsis  of  it,  and  hope  that  I  have  left  out  nothing  of 
great  interest. 

Before  taking  up  the  matter^  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
calculated  percentage  of  increase  of  the  American  residents  is  put  at  85.7 
per  cent,  which  would  lead  one  to  imagine  that  there  was  quite  an  American 
colony  here.  On  the  consular  register  there  are  thirteen  names — eleven 
men  and  two  women.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  are  not  over  four 
anr^istered  Americans  in  the  colony,  making  a  total  of  seventeen.  If  this 
number  is  an  increase  of  85  per  cent  over  the  previous  year,  it  sounds  well, 
but  does  not  look  so  well  when  reduced  to  actual  population.  Of  these  seven- 
teen the  bulk  are  teachers  in  an  Anglo-Chinese  school,  and  out  of  the  seventeen 
one  only  is  engaged  im  business,  viz,  the  United  States  consular  agent  at 
Penang.  The  English,  German,  Dutch,  and  Italians  come  here  and  engage 
successfully  in  trade,  but  never  Americans;  and  yet  American  interests  here 
are  greater  than  those  of  all  these  other  nations  put  together,  with  the  one 
possible  exception  of  the  Dutch.  I  hope  that  the  census  of  1901  will  show 
a  large  and  growing  American  commercial  colony  in  the  Straits  Settlements. 
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The  cost  of  taking  the  census  was  ^17,387.77,  and  of  compiling  the  re- 
turns {10,637.07;  total,  $28,024.84,  or  $54  per  1,000  of  population. 

TabU  skaiving  the  total  population. 


Sutes. 


Straiu  Settlements : 

Singapore « « 

Fenang,  ProYince  Welleslcy,  and  Dindiog.. 
Malacca «., 


Total  Straiu  Settlements.. 


Keeling  (Cocos)  and  Chrutmas  Islands 

Native  states: 

Perak 

Salangore ~. 

Suugic-Ujong 

Negri  Scmbilan 

Pahang 


Total  native  states.. 


l':iiglisb  Malaya 

sultanate  of  Johorc.. 

Grand  touL... 


152.884 
50r337 


344, 55 « 


«89 


156,408 
67.05X 
»7.«34 
•3.3*7 


43*04 

8».734 
4X.833 


TouL 


184.554 
153, 61S 


«67,79« 


5M.342 


57.M 
>4»S4X 
6,368 
18,990 


»4,«54 

a3.6oi 
4>»6«7 
64,000 


4«5,«<5 


W7i97» 


i»>37.WO 


The  total  increase  since  1881  is  88,958,  or  21  per  cent.  Among  the 
European  and  American  residents  the  increase  is  95.8  per  cent;  the  Euia- 
sians,  2.2  per  cent;  the  Chinese,  30.7  per  cent;  the  Malays,  9.5  per  cent; 
Tamils,  30  per  cent;  other  nationalities,  26.3  per  cent 

Taking  the  area  of  the  colony  at  1,464  square  miles,  the  density  of  the 
population  (land)  is  343-5  per  square  mile,  Singapore  being  the  most  densely 
populated,  with  782  to  the  square  mile,  and  Malacca  the  most  thinly,  with  144- 

SINGAPORE. 

The  population  in  188 1  and  1891  appears  thus: 


Sex. 


x88i. 


1891. 


Males.. 
Kemale 


«>5,4n 
33.7«S 


«4«»J3» 
43.»4 


Total.. 


X39.« 


184.554 


The  total  increase  is  therefore  32.5  per  cent.  It  is  distributed  among 
the  various  races  and  nationalities  (resident)  thus :  Dutch,  207.6  per  cent;  Rus- 
sians, 1 18. 1  percent;  Americans,  85.7  percent;  British,  79.8 percent;  Ger- 
mans, 77.6  percent;  Chinese,  40.5  percent;  Tamils,  31.9  percent;  French, 
29.6  per  cent;  Eurasians,  15.9  per  cent;  Mala3rs,  8.4  per  cent;  other  natioD- 
alities,  32.6  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  numbers  is.  as  follows ;  Chinese,  359142;  Tamils,  3,897; 
Malays,  2,890;  Europeans  and  Americans,  2,485 ;  Eurasians,  495. 
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The  population  at  the  last  two  censuses  appears  to  be : 
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State. 

x88z. 

1891. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Penang 

61,924 

6o#73a 

1,549 

99,097 

36,562 

803 

90,951 

97,394 

a,  353 

X90,597 

85,149 
65,396 
a,  439 

38,737 

49,8ax 

x,i76 

193,886 

108,117 

3,615 

Province  Wdksley 

Diuding « « 

Toud 

184, ao5 

66,39a 

159,884 

8a, 734 

935,618 

The  total  increase  is  thus  45,021,  or  23.6  per  cent.  Here  the  most 
noticeable  is  among  the  British — 329,  or  120.9  P^r  cent — ^while  the  Chinese 
again  lead  the  list  in  numbers  with  20,100,  the  Malays  running  them  close 
with  14,779. 

MALACCA. 

The  total  population  of  the  settlement  in  1881  and  at  the  last  census  was 
as  follows : 


Sex. 

1881. 

1891. 

Males 

59,059 
41,520 

50,337 
4«,833 

Females  . 

Total 

93,579 

99,170 

There  is  thus  a  total  decrease  of  1,409,  or  1.5  per  cent.  In  the  males  it 
is  1,722,  or  33  per  cent,  while  in  the  females  there  is  an  increase  of  313,  or 
0.7  per  cent.  The  Chinese  are  the  largest  element  in  this  decrease — 1,580, 
or  8  per  cent ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Malays  and  other  natives  of  the  archi- 
pelago show  an  increase  of  935,  or  1.3  per  cent,  the  Malays  alone  of  1,939, 
or  2.8  per  cent. 

THE  KEELING  (COCOS)  ISLANDS. 

This  far-off  little  dependency  has  increased  only  3.3  per  cent,  or  18 
souls,  since  1881. 

PERAK. 


The  last  census  was  taken  in  1879. 
figures  is: 


A  comparison  of  the  two  sets  of 


Sex. 

1879. 

189.. 

Increase. 

Males .... « « 

Females 

50,658 
30,496 

156,048 
58.304 

Ftrcent. 
308.7 
90.x 

Total «., „ 

81,084 

3x4,953 

X64.3 

No.  149—10. 
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The  total  increase  in  twelve  years  is  thus  133,178.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  population  of  Perak  is  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  that  of  all  the 
other  states  put  together. 

While  the  Chinese  have  increased  by  73,972,  the  Malays  have  only  added 
44,310.  It  is  worth  while  noting,  however,  from  the  following  table,  that 
the  indigenous  race  still  holds  its  own  as  the  most  numerous : 


Races. 

( 
Number.; 

Ptrceot 

45-> 
44 

Malays — - 

96.7*9 
94.345 
13,060 

5.779 

Tamils ^ „ 

6.1 

Aborigines.. ....M*. •••••••• •• 

2,6 

The  agricultural  class  forms  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  population, 
four-fifths  of  this  proportion  being  Malays.  The  industrial  class  is  the 
largest,  78,651,  and  of  these  49,679  (47,444  being  Chinese)  are  returned  as 
miners. 

SALANGORE. 

The  results  of  the  three  censuses  taken  are : 

1884. 46.56S 

1887 97»io6 

1891: 

Males 67,051 

Females U,SA^ 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  1884  and  1887  figures  are  not  regarded  as  trast- 
worthy,  and  it  is  hardly  probable  that  in  the  four  years  between  1887  and 
1 89 1  there  had  been  a  decrease  in  the  population  of  over  15,000. 

In  Salangore  there  are  more  than  double  as  many  Chinese  as  Malays— 
50,844  of  the  former  and  23,750  of  the  latter. 

SUNGIE-UJONG. 

The  total  population  of  the  state  is  as  follows : 

Males 17,234 

Females 6,368 

Total 23,603 

In  this  state  the  Malays  outnumber  the  Chinese,  there  being  10,692  of 
the  former  and  9,880  of  the  latter,  while  there  are  but  46  Europeans.  There 
aie  1,500  classed  as  aborigines. 

NEGRI  SEMBILAN. 

The  population  is  as  follows  : 

Males 23,327 

Females 18,  "90 

Total 4I1617 
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In  this  state  the  Malays  number  85  per  cent  of  the  population,  the 
Chinese  13. 2  per  cent,  and  the  total  number  of  other  nationalities  is  but  158. 

PAHANU. 

The  total  population  of  the  state,  according  to  the  return  received,  is 
57,462;  but  this  total  does  not  include  the  population  of  the  Semantan  dis- 
trict and  the  Sultan*s  household,  which  are  estimated  by  the  acting  resident 
at  150  and  200  persons,  respectively. 

The  acting  resident  further  states  that  only  those  sakeis,  or  aborigines, 
who  live  in  close  communication  with  the  Malays  and  who  are  partially  civ- 
ilized have  been  enumerated,  and  he  estimates  that  at  least  6,000  sak^s  have 
escaped  enumeration,  which  would  bring  the  total  of  the  population  nearly 
up  to  64,000. 

The  distribution  of  races  runs  thus : 


Races. 

Number. 

Races. 

Number. 

Malays. 

50,527 

a.005 

3,24» 

583 

Sakds  (aborigines) 

«»o3a 
xoa 

373 

Otber  Mtives  of  the  arcHpdHfo. «•• 

Qiinese—  

Europeans.. 

Eurasians  (half-castes) 

Other  nationalities... .......i.......^^u....^>xi>> 

Tamils,  etc.  (n*tive«  of  India),...., 

ROUNSEVELLE  WILDMAN, 

C4)fisuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Singapore^  June  28,  i8g2* 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  MERRILL,  OF  JERUSALEM. 
RAINFALL   AND   CROPS. 

Last  year  there  fell  30  inches  of  rain,  suitably  distributed  over  the  rainy 
season,  so  that  fair  crops  were  harvested.  Twenty-five  inches  of  rain  are 
considered  necessary  for  good  crops,  and  if  less  than  18  inches  fall  disaster 
ensues.  The  country  has  been  free  from  unusual  sickness,  so  that  the  year 
has  been  one  of  comparative  prosperity,  which,  in  an  oriental  country,  means 
that  it  has  been  visited  by  no  special  calamity. 

quarantine. 

We  have  had  two  visitations  of  the  plague  of  quarantine,  and,  in  fact,  the 
second  is  still  raging  with  unmitigated  violence.  Owing  to  the  sudden  death 
from  an  unknown  cause  of  two  persons  in  Acre,  the  local  doctor  lost  his 
head  and  sent  word  to  Constantinople  that  cholera  had  broken  out,  and  the 
Syrian  coast  was  at  once  placed  in  quarantine,  Jerusalem  establishing  an  in- 
dependent quarantine  at  three  points  against  the  entire  country  north  of 
Acre.     This  was  ordered  during  the  first  week  in  July  and  was  continued  for 
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about  ten  weeks,  although  investigations  showed  that  there  had  been  nothing 
like  cholera  in  Acre.  The  last  week  in  September  Turkey  quarantined  the 
whole  of  Europe  and  Egypt  besides.  Neither  in  this  country,  nor  yet  in 
I'-gyptj  lias  there  been  a  trace  of  cholera  or  any  suspicion  of  it,  and  the  ab- 
surdity of  forcing  into  quarantine  in  Syrian  ports  steamers  that  two  or  three 
days  previously  had  left  Egypt  with  clean  bills  of  health  must  be  apparent  to 
everyone.  The  loss  sustained  in  this  way  by  the  business  interests  of  the 
country  is  very  great,  although  it  would  be  impossible  to  state  it  in  exact 
figures. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  all  the  history  of  this  country  cholera  has  never 
come  hither  from  Egypt  or  the  south,  but  it  has  always  approached  from 
the  north  or  the  east.  Even  if  cholera  should  visit  this  country,  Jerusalem 
might  be  exempt,  since  it  is  situated  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  2,500  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  The  last  occurrence  of  cholera  in  this  city  was  nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  in  1865. 

Acre  is  the  port  whence  most  of  the  wheat  that  is  sent  out  of  the  country 
is  shipped ;  but  this  year  the  place  was  shut  up  by  quarantine  just  at  the  time 
when  the  great  camel  trains  should  come  in  from  the  region  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, and  the  result  was  that  an  unusual  quantity  was  brought  to  Jerusalem. 
No  one  remembers  when  such  a  sight  was  witnessed  before  in  this  dty  as  has 
been  witnessed  the  past  season,  when  these  long  caravans  came  in  day  after 
day  laden  with  wheat. 

RAILROAD  AND  HARBOR. 

The  great  event  of  the  past  year  has  been  the  completion  and  opening 
to  the  public  of  the  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem  Railroad.  The  road  is  certainly  a 
great  public  convenience,  while  the  prospect  at  present  is  of  rather  small 
returns  to  those  who  have  built  it.  It  may,  however,  stimulate  other  parties 
to  provide  sooner  than  would  otherwise  have  been  done  two  improvements 
which  are  pressingly  needed,  one  being  a  breakwater  at  Jaffa  and  the  other 
a  suitable  water  supply  for  Jerusalem. 

The  railroad  company  had  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  to  overcome 
in  getting  ashore  the  heavy  materials  for  their  road,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Jaffa  has  nothing  like  a  quay  or  harbor,  and  vessels  for  safety  have  to  be  out 
a  mile  or  more  from  the  land.  A  few  small  boats  are  protected  by  a  reef  of 
rocks  which  runs  pretty  close  to  the  town  wall,  but  the  landing  of  passoigers 
is  not  merely  inconvenient,  it  is  a  difficult  and  dangerous  process,  and  the 
wonder  is  most  of  the  time  that  boatmen,  strong  and  brave  as  they  are,  are 
able  to  bring  their  boats  safely  from  ship  to  shore.  Very  seldom  have  acci- 
dents occurred,  but  on  the  29th  of  October  just  past  a  boat  containing  nearly 
forty  persons,  including  the  boatmen,  was  capsized  and  twenty  lives  were 
lost.  Such  a  calamity  ought  to  stir  the  Government  to  build  a  mole  at  once; 
but  such  a  work,  if  done  at  all,  must  be  done  by  foreign  capital.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  thousands  of  people  who  land  at  Jaffa  every  year,  the  needs 
both  of  the  custom-house  and  of  the  road  imperatively  demand  the  construc- 
tion of  a  breakwater  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  vessels  of  every  class. 
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CUSTOM-HOUSE   AT  JAFFA. 

The  present  custom-house  at  Jaffa  was  repaired,  or  rather  entirely  rebuilt, 
about  five  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  ^30,000.  Like  most  of  the  work  of  that 
kind  in  this  country,  it  was  an  architectural  failure;  and  the  sea  has  already 
so  far  undermined  it  that  the  whole  structure  is  in  danger  of  falling.  The 
Government  would  gladly  sell  it  for  ^10,000,  for  the  cost  of  repairing  it 
would  be  very  great.  This  fact  has  inclined  the  authorities  to  consider  a 
proposition  made  by  the  railway  company  to  meet  halfway,  as  the  distance 
is  at  present  too  great  between  the  custom-house  and  the  station,  and  share 
equally  the  expense  of  an  entirely  new  structure  erected  at  a  point  most  con- 
venient for  the  traveling  public,  as  well  as  for  the  shippers  of  merchandise. 
There  is  a  fair  prospect  that  the  negotiations  now  going  on  between  the  two 
parties  in  the  case  will  result  in  some  plan  for  their  mutual  interest  and  for 
the  public  benefit. 

LANDOWNERS   AT  JAFFA. 

This  province  has  been  greatly  excited  during  the  past  year  by  the  action 
of  the  Government  with  regard  to  the  landowners  of  Jaffa.  To  explain  the 
case  fully  would  require  too  much  space  for  the  present  report ;  but  the 
matter  is  fraught  with  such  serious  consequences,  not  only  to  the  people  of 
Jaffa,  but  to  the  inhabitants  of  any  and  every  other  city  as  well,  that  an 
outline  of  it  must  be  given. 

The  orange  groves  of  Jaffa,  extending  over  several  square  miles,  have  a 
world-wide  fame,  and  the  raising  of  this  fruit  is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
industries  of  the  country.  The  land  covered  by  them  is  and  has  been  for 
centuries  freehold  property.  There  is  in  the  country  plenty  of  Crown  land, 
the  legal  status  of  which,  so  to  speak,  is  quite  different  from  that  of  freehold 
land. 

A  year  or  eighteen  months  since  some  officious  person  made,  as  he  thought^ 
a  great  discovery,  namely,  that,  as  Jaffa  centuries  ago  **  was  conquered  by 
the  sword,"  its  lands  belonged  to  the  Sultan,  that  is,  that  they  are  Crown 
lands,  notwithstanding  they  have  been  held  during  all  this  long  period  by 
private  owners  as  freehold  property,  their  names  and  titles  all  being  recorded 
legally  in  the  Government  registers.  This  man  saw  a  chance  of  making 
money,  and  told  the  Jaffaites  what  he  proposed  to  do.  They  offered  him  a 
large  bribe  to  keep  still ;  but  he  demanded  three  times  the  amount,  which 
they  refused  to  give,  and  he  went  to  Constantinople  and  laid  the  matter  be- 
fore the  department  of  finance,  and  the  suggestion  to  take  these  lands  from 
their  owners  was  favorably  received.  Notice  has  been  served  upon  all  the 
landowners  at  Jaffa  that  they  must  surrender  their  deeds  and  receive  in 
exchange  documents  showing  them  to  be  the  tenants  of  Crown  lands.  Peti- 
tion after  petition  has  been  sent  by  these  people  to  Constantinople  that  their 
rights  be  regarded,  and  strong  letters  have  been  written  by  the  different  con- 
suls, especially  by  the  German  consul,  as  the  Germans  are  most  largely  rep« 
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resented  among  the  foreign  residents  and  they  are  landowners  to  the  extent 
of  many  thousands  of  dollars ;  but  thus  far  no  reply  has  been  received. 
This  silence  is  interpreted  by  them  as  meaning  that  the  authorities  at  Con- 
stantinople intend  to  carry  out  this  scheme. 

Freehold  property  a  man  can  do  what  he  h\.^s  with;  he  can  plant, build 
upon,  sell,  or  mortgage  it.  He  pays  upon  it  a  yearly  land  tax  of  i  per 
cent. 

The  tenant  of  Crown  land  must  pay  an  annual  land  tax  of  5  per  cent, 
and,  under  certain  conditions,  the  Government  can  evict  him.  He  can  not 
build  upon  the  land  without  a  special  permit  from  Constantinople,  which 
can  be  obtained  only  at  the  cost  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  time,  and  espe- 
cially expense.  Moreover,  all  crops  raised  on  such  lands  are  subject  to 
tithes,  and  the  producer  is  always  at  the  mercy  of  the  man  who  collects  the 
tithes.  The  producer  can  not  compel  the  tithe  man  to  come  at  any  time ; 
he  comes  at  his  pleasure.  He  always  disputes  with  the  producer  as  to  the 
amount  or  number,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  object  being  to  extort  nM)Dey 
from  him.  He  may  neglect  to  come  till  the  crop  is  half  ruined ;  the  pro- 
ducer can  not  touch  it  before  this  official  has  seen  it. 

Jaffa,  as  to  growth,  has  during  the  past  year  been  practically  at  a  stand- 
still. The  people  can  not  buy  and  sell  their  property  as  heretofore.  No 
one  will  exchange  his  deeds  for  the  documents  which  the  Government  pro- 
poses to  give  him  instead.  There  has  been  no  planting  of  new  trees  and 
very  little  building  going  on ;  consequently  there  are  in  Jaffa  one  or  two 
thousand  people  who  would  ordinarily  be  employed  in  planting  or  building 
who  are  now  idle.  These  people  must  live,  and,  as  they  have  little  or  no 
work,  they  must  steal.  As  a  result,  there  have  been  more  cases  of  robbery 
in  Jaffa  during  the  past  six  months  than  have  occurred  there  before  in  as 
many  years. 

By  the  proposed  reversal  of  these  lands  to  the  Crown  the  amount  of 
money  sent  to  Constantinople  would  be  quintupled.  Say  that  ;^2o,ooo  are 
sent  at  present,  by  the  change  ;^ioo,ooo  would  be  sent  instead,  but  only 
for  two  or  three  years.  It  would  be  killing  the  goose  to  get  the  golden  tgg, 
for  in  five  years  not  only  every  orange-grower  at  Jaffa,  but  every  orange 
garden  would  be  ruined.  Orange  trees  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  must 
be  cared  for  constantly  or  they  will  perish.  One  or  two  years'  n^lect 
proves  fatal.  And  where  a  tenant  has  no  privileges,  and  when  it  costs  him 
.  a  large  part  of  what  he  raises  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Government,  he 
is  not  likely  to  take  any  special  interest  in  the  care  of  the  land. 

JEWISH   COLONIES  AND   IMMIGRATION. 

The  prohibition  against  the  influx  of  Jews,  which  went  into  effect  aboot 
the  I  St  of  July,  1891,  and  which  was  duly  reported  to  the  Department,  has 
not  been  removed ;  consequently  the  number  of  these  people  arriving  here 
since  that  date  may  amount  to  a  few  score,  hardly  to  a  few  hundred.  During 
this  period,  especially  during  the  winter  of  1891-92,  thousands  of  pounds 
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were  spent  by  benevolent  Christian  societies,  chiefly  in  England,  for  the 
relief  of  poor  Jews  in  this  country ;  and,  having  had  no  drawback  the  past 
summer — say  in  the  way  of  sickness — and  the  importation  of  the  wretchedly 
I>oor  having  ceased,  the  helpless  class  is  far  smaller  than  it  was  a  year  aga 
and  their  general  condition  is  much  better. 

The  state  of  the  various  Jewish  colonies  in  Palestine  has  not  essentially 
changed  since  my  full  report  on  this  subject  dated  December  3,  1891.  Two 
views  are  liable  to  be  taken  of  this  matter  of  Jewish  colonization — one 
highly  colored  and  overdrawn  and  the  other  depreciative — and  advocates  of 
the  one  or  the  other  may  think  that  they  are  perfectly  sincere.  Under  the 
first  head  belong  all  missionaries  to  the  Jews,  and  all  that  respectable  class 
in  England  and  elsewhere  who  think  that  Palestine  belongs  to  the  Jews,  and 
that  they  should  be  allowed  and  encouraged  and  even  assisted  with  funds  to 
come  here.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  asked  how  civilization  would  be  pro- 
moted or  the  world  would  be  the  gainer  if  7  or  even  10  per  cent — the  coun- 
try could  not  contain  more  than  that — of  the  7,000,000  Jews  in  the  world 
could  be  planted  here.  Whatever  views  one  may  hold  on  this  question,  no 
one  can  deny  that  hired  colonists  are  not  likely  to  be  successful  colonists  ; 
and  the  history  of  the  Jewish  colonies  in  Palestine  is  every  year  illustrating 
the  truth  of  this  principle. 

Attention  needs  to  be  called  to  the  exaggerated  estimates  that  are  widely 
and  constantly  being  circulated  of  the  number  of  Jews  now  in  this  country. 
I  may  mention  that  I  had,  with  my  colleague,  the  British  consul  in  this  city, 
many  interviews  on  this  subject  during  the  last  half  of  1891,  and  that  we 
spent  nearly  two  months  in  our  investigations  on  this  point,  each  by  mutual 
agreement  acting  independently  of  the  other.  To  our  surprise  the  results 
were  nearly  the  same.  We  used  every  possible  means  to  secure  approximate 
accuracy,  and  we  certainly  had  at  our  command  some  methods  for  ascer- 
taining the  truth  which  were  not  accessible  to  missionaries  to  the  Jews,  much 
less  to  enthusiastic  newspaper  correspondents.  As  it  is  continued  to  be  as- 
serted in  print  that  there  are  100,000  to  150,000  Jews  in  Palestine,  and 
50,000  in  Jerusalem  alone,  when  the  entire  population  of  the  city  does  not 
amount  to  the  figure  last  named,  it  is  necessary  to  reaffirm  the  results  of  my 
former  investigations,  which  I  have  gone  carefully  over  again  during  the 
past  few  months,  namely,  *'that  42,000  or  43,000  represents  pretty  nearly 
the  number  of  Jews  now  in  Palestine,"  and  that  the  number  in  Jerusalem 
can  not  be  much  over  25,000,  and  must  certainly  be  considerably  less  than 
30,000. 

AMERICAN   RESIDENTS   AND  TRAVELERS. 

I  have  made  an  effort  to  ascertain  the  number  of  Americans  residing  in 
this  consular  district  the  past  year  and  find  it  to  be :  Americans,  43 ;  natu- 
ralized, 370;  total,  413.  The  average  number  of  Americans  residing  in 
this  district  during  the  past  ten  years  is  40,  and  of  naturalized  Americans, 
270;  total,  310.  Transient  Americans  to  the  number  of  450  visited  this 
country  during  the  past  season,  or,  more  definitely  (the  season  is  thus  reek- 
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oned  here),  from  June  i,  1891,  to  June  i,  1892.  This  number  is  probably 
below  rather  than  above  what  it  should  be,  since  absolute  exactness  is  im- 
possible ;  but  450  we  are  certain  of.  This  is  about  40  per  cent  of  all  the 
travelers  that  have  been  recorded  as  arriving  in  Palestine  during  the  period 
mentioned.  Seasons  vary  here,  as  everywhere  else,  and  sometimes  the  num- 
ber of  American  travelers  is  50  or  60  per  cent  of  the  entire  number.  To 
avoid  misapprehension,  I  may  say  that  we  do  not  reckon  as  **  travelers  '*  or 
"tourists"  people  who  visit  this  country  as  "pilgrims,"  of  which  class  there 
are  from  5,000  to  10,000  annually. 

The  amount  spent  by  these  450  travelers  I  have  estimated  from  various 
reliable  data  to  be  about  ^75,000.  This  does  not  indicate  all  the  money 
that  comes  from  America  to  this  country  annually,  for  charitable  institu- 
tions and  different  individuals  receive  large  sums  for  various  purposes,  the 
amount  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  ascertain. 

EXPLORATION   AND   DISCOVERIES. 

The  only  systematic  exploration  that  has  been  carried  on  the  past  year, 
or,  in  fact,  that  has  been  allowed  by  the  Turkish  Government,  has  been 
done  by  an  American,  acting  for  the  English  society  known  as  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund,  at  Tell  el  Hesy,  generally  supposed  to  be  the  Hachish  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which  was  besieged  by  Sennacherib,  and  was  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  be  sculptured  on  slabs  in  the  national  galleries  of  Nine- 
veh. This  "Tell "  is,  as  the  word  means,  a  mound  of  earth  and  ruins,  and 
an  effort  has  been  made  to  remove  it  entirely  bit  by  bit,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain its  structure  and  archaeological  contents.  As  is  usual  in  such  cases, 
successive  layers  of  civilization  or  of  building  have  been  unearthed,  and  a 
variety  of  bronze  implements,  stone  weights,  and  other  relics  have  been 
found ;  but  the  most  interesting  "find"  was  that  of  an  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tion, thought  to  be  of  as  early  a  date  as  1400  B.  C.  It  seems  to  have  been 
addressed  to  the  governor  of  the  place,  who  was  afterwards  murdered  by  his 
own  subjects. 

Many  of  the  discoveries  that  have  been  made  about  Jerusalem  within 
twenty  years  past  have  been  made  by  accident.  The  ground  sinks  down,  a 
hole  appears,  and  that  leads  to  an  examination,  which  results  in  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  archaeological  knowledge  of  the  city.  This  was  the  way 
the  magnificent  ground  plan  and  beautiful  mosaics,  covering  400  or  500 
sqtiare  feet,  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  near  the  Damascus  Gate,  was  first 
brought  to  light.  This  was  built  by  the  Empress  Eudocia,  wife  of  Theo- 
dosius  the  younger,  A.  D.  460 ;  and  the  spacious  tomb  chambers  which  she 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  near  the  church,  and  in  which  she  was  buried,  like- 
wise became  known  by  accident. 

During  the  past  year  a  hole  was  discovered  in  a  piece  of  land  southwest  of 
the  city.  A  man  went  down  in  it  to  see  what  he  could  find,  and  large  tombs 
and  beautiful  sarcophaguses  were  soon  made  known  to  the  world.  In  con- 
nection with  other  archaeologists,  I  have  for  many  years  tried  to  locate  what 
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Josephus  describes  when  he  is  marking  out  the  line  of  the  wall  of  circum- 
vallation,  which  Titus,  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  66-70,  threw 
around  the  city,  as  "the  monuments,'*  meaning  the  **tomb,**  "of  Herod" 
(Wars  V,  12,  2).  He  gives  but  few  general  indications,  points,  or  objects 
well  known  at  the  time,  and  that  of  these  "monuments**  should  be  just 
about  where  this  wonderful  find  has  been  made.  I  suppose  Josephus  had  in 
mind  Herod  Agrippa  II,  and  not  Herod  the  Great,  who  was  not  buried 
in  Jerusalem.  The  "rolling  stone  at  the  door**  of  the  sepulcher  6  feet  in 
diameter  and  12  inches  thick,  the  ornamentation  on  the  sarcophaguses,  the 
character  of  the  masonry,  and  some  other  bits  of  evidence  lead  me  to  believe 
that  this  is  the  very  monument  to  which  Josephus  referred. 

Many  modern  scholars  in  the  department  of  Palestinean  archaeology, 
having  abandoned  as  untenable  the  traditional  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher 
as  the  place  of  the  crucifixion  and  burial  of  our  Lord,  have  fixed  upon  the 
hill  above  Jeremiah's  Grotto,  300  yards  north  of  the  Damascus  Gate,  as  the 
site  of  the  crucifixion.  Adjoining  this  hill,  which  is  covered  with  Moham- 
medan graves,  is  a  large  garden  controlling  the  face  of  the  hill,  which  is 
rock,  for  150  yards.  Excavations  at  different  times  in  this  garden  have 
shown  that  6  or  more  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  there  exist  inter- 
esting ruins,  and  in  the  rock  itself  there  is  a  remarkable  tomb,  which  has 
recently  attracted  much  attention.  An  effort  has  been  made  the  past  year 
to  purchase  this  garden,  with  its  appurtenances,  place  it  in  the  hands  of  a 
general  committee,  so  that  it  should  not  be  in  the  control  of  any  particular 
religious  sect,  have  excavations  made,  and  everything  that  might  be  found 
preserved  and  exposed  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  such 
matters.  The  negotiations  were,  it  was  thought,  successful,  and  the  money 
ready  to  be  paid ;  but  very  recently  there  has  come  a  hitch  of  some  kind, 
so  that  after  all  the  project  may  fail. 

In  one  American  cemetery  on  Mount  Zion  I  was  overseeing  the  digging  of 
a  certain  grave,  and  at  a  depth  of  4  feet  we  came  upon  large  blocks  of  stone. 
I  tried  to  dig  in  two  places  near  the  first,  but  with  similar  results.  At  last  we 
dug  the  grave  elsewhere,  and  subsequently  I  employed  men  to  remove  the 
earth  from  the  stones  referred  to ;  and  at  that  point  and  at  two  others  where 
I  made  examinations  I  fotmd  the  remains  of  a  large  building,  which,  I 
judge,  was  a  church.  These  foundations  of  pillars  were  on  a  pavement  6 
or  7  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  where- 
ever  we  attempt  to  dig  a  grave  in  that  yard  we  come  at  the  depth  mentioned 
upon  human  bones  and  skulls.  It  seems  shocking,  but,  as  the  ground  is 
full  of  such  remains,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done.  This  filling  in  must  have 
been  done  long  ago,  for  this  ground  has  been  American  property  since  about 
1830.  I  hoped  to  have  walled  in  these  finds,  so  that  they  might  always  be 
exposed ;  but  this  was  too  expensive  for  my  private  means,  and  I  have  par- 
tially covered  them  and  marked  the  places,  so  that  they  can  be  avoided 
whenever  it  is  necessary  hereafter  to  dig  graves. 
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PRICE   OF   LAND    NEAR  JERUSALEM. 

The  price  of  land  about  Jerusalem  is  something  surprising  when  wc  con- 
sider that  the  place  has  almost  no  manufactures,  very  little  foreign  com- 
merce, and  that  the  city  contains  a  multitude  of  poor  people.  StOl,  a  great 
deal  of  land  changes  hands  every  year,  and  the  prices  asked  and  paid  are 
simply  exorbitant.  I  will  give  a  few  examples  that  have  come  within  my 
own  knowledge  within  two  years  past,  since  they  will  serve  as  general  Uhs- 
trations : 

Two  acres  that  were  sold  in  1890  for  ^250  per  acre  sold  in  1891  for 
J750;  12  acres,  sold  in  1890  for  ^435  per  acre,  sold  in  1892  for  ^2,178; 
7  acres,  sold  in  1886  for  ^363  per  acre,  sold  in  1892  for  ^6,534;  2  acres, 
sold  in  1886  for  {1,200  per  acre,  sold  in  1892  for  {3,000;  half  an  acre, 
sold  in  1881  for  {200,  sold  in  1892  for  {3,700,  that  is,  for  the  half  acre; 
I  acre,  sold  in  1872  for  {40,  sold  in  1892  for  {12,000;  two-thirds  of  an 
acre,  sold  in  1866  for  {100,  sold  in  1891  for  {3,600;  i  acre,  sold  in  1865  for 
{1,000,  sold  in  1891  for  {24,000.  These  are  not  in  one  section  or  locality, 
but  in  different  directions  about  the  city,  varying  from  one-fourth  of  a  mile 
to  I  mile  distant  from  the  town. 

Land  is  sold  by  the  pick  and  dunum,  Turkish  measure,  which,  finding  no 
tables  anywhere,  I  have  taken  pains  to  work  out  into  square  inches  and  square 
feet.  I  give  the  results  as  computed  by  inches.  A  dunum  is  40  by  40,  or 
1,600  square  picks.  A  pick,  land  measure,  mason's,  etc.,  is  29^  inches, 
while  the  merchant's  pick  is  only  27  inches.  In  i  pick,  land  measure,  there 
are  75  centimeters.  One  square  pick  is  equal  to  870.25  square  inches  or 
6.04  square  feet;  i  dunum  is  equal  to  9,669.44  square  feet;  i  acre  is  equal 
to  7,207.85  square  picks  or  4.496  dunums.  Practically  there  are  4j^  dunums 
in  I  acre. 

1  think  land  is  almost  always — certainly  all  land  of  any  \'alue  is — sold  by 
the  pick. 

REVENUE,    ROADS,    AND   MISCELLANEOUS   STATISTICS. 

The  revenues  were  as  follows: 

Public  revenue: 

Tithes {245,718 

Land  tax 186,750 

Sheep  and  goattaz 44,987 

Military  tax 29,007 

Shop  tax 11*117 

Sale  and  mortgage  fees 20,745 

Municipal  revenue : 

Carriage  road  to  Jaffa 6,360 

Gate  tax 12, $00 

Huilding 3,181 

Miscellaneous 4*II5 

Selling  liquor  tax^ 1,820 

^.97^ 

TotaU 566,300 
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The  carriage  road  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho,  which  has  been  so 
long  in  building,  is  ready  for  use  only  about  one-half  of  the  distance,  and 
there  is  no  prospect  of  its  immediate  completion.  Funds  are  provided,  then 
squandered;  .meantime  the  road  waits. 

The  carriage  road  to  Jaffa  is  badly  out  of  repair,  and  the  section  of  12 
miles  between  Ramleh  and  Jaffa  has  for  two  years  past  been  in  a  shocking 
condition,  in  places  simply  impassible,  and  carriages  have  been  obliged  to  go 
in  the  fields.  Money  has  recently  been  sent  from  Constantinople  for  the 
repair  of  this  road.  The  business  of  this  road  is  already  feeling  the  effects  of 
the  new  railway.  It  is  certain  that  there  will  be  no  work  for  a  majority 
of  the  carriages  that  have  hitherto  found  employment  on  this  rdad,  and  it  is 
now  very  difficult  to  say  to  what  the  owners  of  these  carriages  can  turn  their 
attention.  Their  condition  is  far  worse  than  it  could  ix)ssibly  be  in  a  civil- 
ized country,  where  labor  and  capital  can,  without  special  loss,  divert  them- 
selves from  one  form  of  industry  to  another. 

Permits  have  been  granted  for  thirty  new  houses  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
for  repairs  and  additions,  chiefly  for  buildings  outside  the  walls  of  the  town. 

The  amount  of  grapes  brought  into  the  city  this  season  was  not  far  from 
1,400,000  pounds,  of  which  the  convents  took  500,000  pounds;  public 
houses,  400,000  pounds;  private  families,  200,000  pounds — all  these  for 
wine — and  300,000  pounds  were  for  sale  in  the  market  for  table  use. 

COMMERCE  AND   NAVIGATION  AT  JAFFA. 

The  imports  at  Jaffa  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1892,  amounted 
to  $1,656,215,  and  the  exports  for  the  same  period  amounted  to  $1,141,500. 
The  tonnage  is  reported  at  646,403,743  tons  entered  and  644,403,665 
tons  cleared.  The  kind  and  amount  of  merchandise  and  the  different  na- 
tionalities represented  in  the  shipping  list  are  given  in  detail  in  the  inclosed 
reports  from  our  consular  agent  at  that  place.* 

SELAH  MERRILL, 
United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 

Jerusaienty  November  10,  iSq2. 
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REPORT  BY  VICE-CONSUL  GALBRAITH. 

Prior  to  the  year  18^4  the  use  of  patent  manures  for  the  growth  of  the 
sugar  cane  was  not  looked  upon  with  favor  by  the  general  body  of  planters 
here,  the  general  belief  being  that  patent  manures  exhausted  the  soil  and 
the  sugar  made  therefrom  was  inferior  to  that  made  from  canes  grown  on 
lands  manured  by  farmyard  manure.  There  are  no  data  to  guide  us  in  com- 
prising the  quality  or  quantity  per  acre  then  with  the  results  now  obtained 
by  those  planters  who  largely  employ  fertilizers  on  their  plantations,  but  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  the  crisis  in  this  industry  in  1884  clearly  demonstrated 
that  if  the  sugar  industry  was  to  be  continued  here  better  cultivation  and  a 


*  Tables  filed  for  publication  in  Commercial  Relations. 
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generous  application  of  fertilizers  to  the  soil  were  essential.  This  is  now 
becoming  a  standard  practice  with  our  leading  planters,  and,  as  a  conse 
quence,  the  importation  of  fertilizers  is  on  the  increase. 

There  are  no  figures  showing  the  imports  previous  to  1889.  In  the  fol 
lowing  table  I  give  the  figures  for  the  years  iSSg-^gi  and  the  countries  from 
whence  imported : 


From— 

1889- 

rtSp. 

1%! 

I'niied  Kingdom » » -- - 

174,034 

|79."5 

».9So 

7.940 

4,630 

40 

36»5«5 

45.590 

154,44? 
z.iao 

l^nilcU  States 

llarbados^ .t 

8.93» 
2.079 

5,«5 
«7.S»9 
«9.95o 
7.390 
>.4«»5 

West  Indies 

Jtrtti^h  North  Americu 

St.  Chri*»iouhcr. 

DominicA — — 

.Montserrat 

" — - - 



S75 

The  fertilizers  chiefly  imported  are  sulphate  of  ammonia,  potash,  super- 
phosphates, basic  slag,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  mixed  fertilizers. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  heads  the  list.  It  is  chiefly  imported  from  Scot- 
land, where  it  costs  from  I50  to  |6o  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  It  is  soW 
here  at  from  I75  to  |8o,  and  is  guarantied  24^  per  cent.  It  is  applied  in 
the  autumn  at  the  rate  of  from  2  to  3  cwts.  per  acre. 

Potash  is  imported  now  more  largely  than  in  former  years,  and  the  in- 
dications are  that  the  imports  of  this  fertilizer  will  go  on  increasing  for  some 
time  to  come.  What  little  has  hitherto  been  imported  comes  chiefly  from  Bar- 
bados, where  it  costs  $6S  per  ton.  This  fertilizer,  along  with  superphos- 
phates or  basic  slag,  is  applied  in  the  spring  in  the  following  manner:  To 
every  ton  of  potash  apply  of  either  superphosphates  or  basic  slag  5  tons,  and 
mix  an  equal  quantity  of  ashes;  then  apply  to  the  soil  at  the  rate  of  3  cvts. 
per  acre.     This  has  been  found  to  give  good  results. 

Superphosphates  are  imported  from  Barbados,  but  I  expect  that  the  trade 
in  this  fertilizer  will  go  to  our  manufacturers  in  Savannah.  The  crude  ma- 
terial is  there,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  manufactured  article  can  come 
from  anywhere  else. 

For  the  past  year  the  feeling  among  planters  has  been  in  the  direction  of 
basic  slag,  or,  as  it  is  known  in  the  States,  odorless  phosphates.  What  has  been 
already  imported  has  given  general  satisfaction,  and  I  anticipate  that  during 
the  coming  season  it  will  be  imported  in  large  quantities.  It  comes  froa 
England,  is  guarantied  to  contain  from  16  to  18  per  cent  of  phosphonc  acid, 
and  can  be  bought  in  London  at  {10.80  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  This, 
like  the  foregoing  fertilizer,  is  applied  in  the  spring  at  the  rate  of  from  2  to 
5  cwts  per  acre. 

Nitrate  of  soda  was  one  of  the  fertilizers  chiefly  imported  here ;  but  of 
late  years  the  quantity  imported  has  been  very  small,  sulphate  of  ammonia 
having  replaced  it     The  price  here  is  from  I50  to  |6o  per  ton. 
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Of  mixed  manures,  "Lawes"  sugar-cane  manure  has  been  the  favorite. 
It  gave  general  satisfaction,  and  the  results  from  it  were,  on  the  whole,  good. 
It  was  sold  at  $60  per  ton,  and  was  guarantied  to  contain  9  per  cent  of  am- 
monia (nonvolatile),  20  per  cent  of  soluble  phosphates,  3  to  4  per  cent  of 
insoluble  phosphates,  4  per  cent  of  potash,  and  7.4  per  cent  of  sulphate  of 
potash.  There  were  a  great  many  brands  of  mixed  manures  imported,  and, 
I  believe,  will  again  be  imported  the  coming  year,  but  the  tendency  among 
planters  is  to  get  pure  fertilizers  and  mix  on  the  plantations.  The  general 
belief  among  planters  is  that  it  will  not  pay  to  import  mixed  fertilizers.  Basic 
slag,  superphosphates,  potash,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  are  the  fertilizers  of 
the  future  for  this  island.  And,  as  regards  the  first  two,  they  are  sure  to 
come  from  the  United  States.  The  freight  from  Europe  is,  as  a  rule,  nearly 
double  that  from  the  United  States. 

Lately  there  have  been  several  inquiries  from  manufacturers  of  fertilizers 
in  the  Southern  States  about  the  trade  here,  and  one  large  manufacturing 
company  sent  their  representative  here.  This  indicates  that,  if  the  trade  is 
worth  having,  efforts  will  be  made  by  our  manufacturers  to  get  it. 

Manures  are  on  the  free  list.  The  only  tax  on  them  is  the  trade  tax  of 
1 2  cents  per  bag.  Superphosphates  and  basic  slag  are  imported  in  bags, 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda  in  puncheons. 

For  the  guidance  of  manufacturers,  I  append  a  few  analyses  of  the  soil  of 
this  island. 

To  the  southwest  the  formation  is  volcanic ;  northeast  the  general  charac- 
teristic is  limestone  formation.  In  the  volcanic  section  the  soil  is  clayey 
and  heavy.  In  the  limestone  section  the  soil  is  light  and  very  rich  and  pro- 
ductive. 

The  following  analysis  is  of  a  soil  on  a  sugar  plantation  southeast  of  the 
town,  the  figures  representing  the  plant  food  in  soils  3  inches  deep  per  acre  : 
Lime,  6,783  pounds;  magnesia,  980  pounds;  potash,  27  pounds;  oxide  of 
iron,  none;  phosphoric  acid,  18  pounds;  sulphuric  acid,  none;  silica,  1,014 
pounds;  nitrogen,  1,687  pounds. 

The  next  analysis  is  of  a  soil  taken  from  a  plantation  at  the  base  of  the 
volcanic  hills  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  island  and  is  as  follows: 
Lime,  4,885  pounds;  magnesia,  747  pounds;  potash,  18  pounds;  oxide  of 
iron,  35  pounds;  phosphoric  acid,  13  pounds;  sulphuric  acid,  none;  silica, 
5,837  pounds;  nitrogen,  none. 

In  the  northeast  of  the  island  the  soils  are,  on  the  whole,  light,  and  in 
wet  years  are  very  productive.  In  this  section  some  of  the  finest  and  most 
productive  plantations  are  located. 

The  third  analysis  was  as  follows:  Lime,  400,000  pounds;  magnesia, 
none;  potash,  267  pounds;  oxide  of  iron,  3,500  pounds;  phosphoric  acid, 
87  pounds;  sulphuric  acid,  none;  silica,  none;  nitrogen,  none. 

The  following  is  the  analysis  of  the  soil  on  a  plantation  more  to  the  north 
of  the  foregoing,  in  the  same  district:  Lime,  280,000  pounds;  magnesia, 
none;  potash,  167  pounds;  oxide  of  iron,  61  pounds;  phosphoric  acid,  217 
pounds;  sulphuric  acid,  none;  silica,  1,242  pounds;  nitrogen,  none. 
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I  may  remark  that  the  principal  proprietors  of  stigar  plantations  on  this 
island  are  resident  here,  and  of  those  proprietors  who  are  not  resident  their 
attorneys  have  the  power  to  buy  where  the  price  suits  them.  If  oor  maou- 
facturers  wish  to  cater  to  the  trade  of  this  island^  they  most  push  their  goods 
by  sending  representatives  or  consigning  small  qoantities  to  some  oi  our 
leading  merchants.  If  once  the  market  is  secured,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to 
hold  it.  As  I  have  already  remarked,  freights  are  in  their  favcH'.  The  accom- 
modation given  by  European  firms  can,  I  am  sure,  be  also  given  by  oar 
manufacturers.  I  am  told  three  months  is  the  usual  time,  but  manufactoreis 
can  make  their  own  terms.  This  being  done,  I  anticipate  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  trade  in  fertilizers  will  go  to  the  United  States  in  coming  years. 

SAM'L  GALBRAITH, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Antigua^  November  20,  i8g2. 


FIRES   IN    FUCHAU. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  GRACE K 

In  response  to  the  circular  of  December  i,  1891,  calling  for  a  report  in 
regard  to  building  construction  and  fires  in  cities  of  this  consular  district,  I 
have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows  : 

The  city  of  Fuchau,  within  and  without  the  old  walled  city,  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  1,000,000  persons,  including  10,000  who  live  on  the  river 
in  sampans,  junks,  etc.  The  better  houses  are  built  of  adobe  brick  and 
covered  with  tiles,  which  are  generally  sun-dried.  The  bricks  are  laid  io 
cement  composed  of  wet  earth  mixed  with  finely  cut  straw  and  occasionally 
a  small  quantity  of  lime  being  used.  These  receive  an  outside  coating  of 
plaster  made  in  the  same  way,  which,  when  dry,  is  given  thick  coats  of  white- 
wash. 

Most  of  the  houses  are  built  one  story  in  height  and  are  very  poorly 
constructed.  A  framework  of  scantling  being  erected,  all  the  interspaces 
are  filled  in  with  the  clay  and  straw  mixture  above  referred  to.  Boards  a 
foot  or  so  wide  are  nailed  on  both  sides  of  the  framework  at  the  base,  and 
the  space  between  the  outer  and  inner  boards  is  filled  in  with  a  soft  mixture 
and  packed  down  with  rammers.  When  well  beaten  down  the  same  boards 
are  moved  up  their  width  and  the  same  process  repeated  until  the  top  of 
the  building  is  reached.  This  makes  a  very  weak  wall  from  4  to  6  inches 
thick. 

The  buildings  are  placed  against  each  other  on  streets  which  are  from  6 
feet  to  15  feet  wide.  The  houses  are  covered  with  light  boards,  on  which 
the  tiles  are  laid  in  a  poor  cement  composed  as  above  mentioned.  When  a 
fire  breaks  out  there  is  nothing  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  flames  but  fire 
walls  and  the  pulling  down  of  houses  which  lie  in  the  course  of  the  spread- 
ing fire.     The  fire  walls,  however,  are  the  chief  dependence,  and  they  ait  a 
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very  great  protection.  These  are  built  at  intervals  through  the  ciiy  and 
usually  inclose  about  five  hundred  houses.  They  are  from  20  to  30  feet  high, 
and  are  made  of  sun-dried  brick  and  of  small  stones  and  cut  straw,  etc. 

When  a  fire  is  well  under  way,  it  is  seldom  extinguished  until  all  the 
buildings  within  the  fire  walls  are  destroyed. 

At  this  port  many  of  the  soldiers  are  required  to  serve  as  firemen.  They 
are  supplied  with  ladders,  hooks,  and  pails,  and  are  under  the  direction  of  a 
mandarin.  The  mandarin  will  mount  to  the  top  of  a  building  near  the  fire, 
having  with  him  several  men  bearing  banners,  flags,  etc.  These  they  wave 
at  the  fire  and  call  upon  the  fire  demon  to  stop  his  ravages.  They  are  also 
used  to  signal  to  the  firemen.  At  the  same  time  a  long  brass  horn,  such  as 
is  used  by  tallyho  coaching  parties,  is  blown  furiously  at  the  flames.  This 
has  suggested  the  thought  that  in  cases  of  large  fires  in  our  American  cities 
a  system  of  signals  of  flags  by  day  ind  lanterns  by  night  might  be  used  by 
the  chief  of  the  fire  department  and  his  aids  to  great  advantage,  as  much 
time  is  often  lost  in  communicating  directions  when  an  extensive  fire  is 
raging. 

SAMUEL  L.  GRACEY, 

C(msu/, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Fuchau^  September  20 ^  i8g2. 


PETROLEUM  TRADE  OF  EGYPT. 

REPORT  BY  ACTING  CONSUJ^GENERAL  GRANT,  OF  CAIRO, 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  translation  of  an  article  on  petro- 
leum which  was  published  at  Alexandria  in  the  Bulletin  Mensuel  de  la 
Chambrc  de  Commerce  Consultative  Fran^aise  d'Alexandrie  d'Egypte  in 
its  number  of  July  15,  1892.  The  information  contained  in  this  article  can 
not  fail  to  be  of  great  interest  to  American  shippers  of  petroleum.  I  have 
appended  to  it  a  statement  showing  the  cost  of  entering  petroleum  at  Alex- 
andria, and  the  cost  of  storage  at  that  port. 

LOUIS  B.  GRANT, 

Acting  Consul' G^neraL 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Cairo,  December  g,  i8g2. 


PETROLEUM  IN  EGYPT. 
[Indosore  i  In  Acting  Consul-General  Grant's  report. — Trantlatioa.] 

Petrolemn  occupies  a  prominent  place  among  Egyptian  imports. 

There  arrive  in  the  country  yearly  an  average  of  600,000  to  700,000  cases  of  petroleum, 
imported  alone  from  America  and  Russia. 
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The  consumption  of  Russian  petroleum  is  increasing  in  very  noticeable  proportkNis,  and 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  see  American  petroleum  entirely  sopplanted  bj  it 
The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  Russian  importations  since  18S4: 


18S5. 
1886, 
1887 
18B8, 
1859, 
1890 
1891. 


American. 


Quantity.      Value. 


Cms**, 

460,000 
265,000 
411,000 
130,000 
210,000 
100,000 
96,000 


#575,000 
308,500 
44S,ooo 

143, 500 
235,000 
114,500 
100,000 


RussiaB. 


Quantity.      Vilnc. 


169,000 
340,000 
363,000 
452,000 
641,000 
515.000 
604,000 


^10,000 
354,500 
3«5,«i) 

452, 5» 
635,caj 

5*>,«» 


The  prices  of  petroleum  have  fallen  imperceptibly  since  1885  from  25  Turkish  piasten, 
or  about  $1.24,  per  case  of  two  cans  of  4  gallons  each  to  20  Turkish  piasters,  or  about  99 
cents.  The  price  of  American  petroleum  stands  21  Turkish  piasters,  or  about  ^1.04,  per 
case ;  but  Russian  is  at  16.75  Turkish  piasters,  or  about  83  cents  per  case. 

There  is  great  competition  in  Russian  petroleum.  The  present  stock  (July  15,  1892)  is: 
At  Alexandria,  more  than  200,000 cases ;  at  Port  Said,  more  than  100,000  cases;  at  Dami- 
etta,  more  than  60,000  cases.  In  Cairo  and  in  other  towns  of  Egypt  there  are  considenble 
quantities. 

American  petroleum  is  now  consumed  only  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria. 

The  progressive  improvement  in  the  quality  of  Russian  petroleum  permits  the  statement 
that  very  soon  American  petroleum  will  disappear  entirely  from  the  market 


ENTERING  AND  STORAGE  AT  ALEXANDRIA. 
[Inclosure  a  in  Acting  Consul-G«neral  Grant's  report.] 

The  charge  of  customs  estimation  is  as  follows:  Russian,  20  Turkish  piasters  (99  cents); 
American  ordinary,  21  Turkish  piasters  (I1.04);  American  safety,  30  Turkish  piasters  (ImS)- 

The  dues  levied  are  8^  per  cent 

The  extra  customs  tax  is  20  paras  (2,%  cents)  per  case. 

The  landing  charges  are  80  Turkish  piasters  (^3.95)  per  thousand. 

Porterage  charges  per  thousand  are  as  follows:  From  the  lighter  to  railway  wagoo,  60 
Turkish  piasters  (12.96^) ;  from  the  lighter  to  carts,  60 Turkish  piasters  (^2.96^);  fromibe 
lighter  to  the  store,  80  Turkish  piasters  (fc.95);  from  the  store  to  carls,  60  Turkish  piasters 
($2,961^)  ;  from  the  store  to  railway  wagons,  60  Turkish  piasters  (^2.96j*5^). 

The  charges  for  storage  per  case  are  as  follows:  One  week,  4  paras  (about  half  a  ceot) ; 
two  weeks,  7  paras  (about  nine-tenths  of  a  cent);  one  month,  12  paras  (about  \%  ceots); 
two  months,  21  paras  (about  3{  cents). 

For  stores  by  the  year,  etc.,  the  following  are  the  charges :  For  250  square  meters  and  op- 
wards,  54  Turkish  piasters  (I2.67)  per  square  meter;  125  to  250  square  meters,  59  Turkish 
piasters  ($2.92)  per  square  meter;  less  than  125  square  meters,  62  Turkish  piasters  (IjX);) 
per  square  meter.    One  square  meter  takes  6  cases. 
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CONSUIvAR    RE^PORXS 

ON 

COMMERCE,  MANUFACTURES,  ETC. 


No.    150.— MARCH,     1893. 


ELECTRICITY   IN   AGRICULTURE. 

In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the 
consuls  were  directed  by  the  Department,  under  date  of  April  24,  1892,  to 
prepare  reports  on  the  use  of  electricity  as  a  power  in  the  propulsion  of  farm 
machinery  and  implements  and  in  the  propagation  of  plants  in  their  respec- 
tive districts.  The  following  are  the  only  replies  received  which  contain 
anything  of  interest  regarding  electricity,  all  the  others  merely  notifying  the 
Department  that  electricity  in  connection  with  agriculture  was  imknown  in 
their  districts. 


AUSTRIA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  RUBLEE,  OP  PRAGUE. 

The  use  of  electricity  as  a  power  in  the  propulsion  of  farm  machinery 
and  implements  and  in  the  propagation  and  growth  of  plants  has  not  been 
adopted  in  Bohemia.  I  have  made  inquiries  of  persons  most  likely  to  know, 
and  can  learn  of  no  instance  where  electricity  is  used  for  these  purposes. 
At  an  agricultural  exhibition  held  at  Prague  three  years  ago  a  local  firm 
caused  some  farm  machinery  to  be  operated  by  electricity,  but  the  agricul- 
turists of  Bohemia  did  not  take  up  the  idea  and  put  it  into  practical  use.  In 
this  cotmtry,  where  labor  is  so  cheap  and  landed  proprietors  feel  the  obliga- 
tion of  keeping  the  peasants  dependent  upon  them  supplied  with  work,  a 
surprisingly  large  amount  of  field  labor  is  done  by  hand,  even  when  there  is 
machinery  by  which  it  can  be  done.  There  is,  for  this  reason,  but  little  de- 
mand for  labor-saving  inventions,  and  the  introduction  of  such  an  innova- 
tion as  electricity  will  be  very  slow. 

WILLIAM  A.  RUBLEE, 

ConsuL 
Unitbd  States  Consulate, 

Prague,  June  28,  i8g2. 
No.  150 1.  321 
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BELGIUM. 

TRANSMITTED  BY  CONSUL  ROOSEVELT,  OF  BRUSSELS, 

MR.   DUBIONT  TO  CONSUL  ROOSEVELT. 

{Translation.] 

Ch ASSART,  Belgium,  Aa^ustso,  iBgt. 

I  hasten,  Mr.  Consul,  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  August  27, 1892. 

I  have  not  made  any  trial  in  the  propagation  of  plants  by  the  application  of  dectzidtj, 
but  only  in  the  transmission  of  motive  power.  I  have  been  able  to  work  a  thrashing  madmie 
which  requires  about  i2-horse  power  at  a  distance  of  about  Soo  meters.  This  pennirted  ae 
to  thrash  my  wheat  stack  in  utilizing  a  stationary  machine  in  my  mills,  instead  of  a  movable 
one. 

In  a  country  where  coal  is  as  cheap  as  in  Belgium  that  is  not  of  Tcry  mudi  pro6t  It 
would  be  different  in  a  country  where  coal  is  dear  and  where  motive  power  is  prodnced  bgr  a 
waterfall. 

I  beg  you,  Mr.  Consul,  to  accept  the  assurance  of  my  distinguished  consideration. 

A.  DUMONT. 


MR.  MARICHAL  TO  CONSUL  ROOSEVELT. 
[  Translation.] 

Charleroi,  Belgium,  Au^^mt  ij,  iSg2. 

Mr.  Domont,  of  Cbaasart,  has  been  kind  enough  to  send  us  the  letter  which  joa  wrote 
him  July  18  on  the  subject  of  agricultural  work  performed  by  electricity  on  his  place.  We 
undertake  to  put  ourselves  in  communication  with  you,  because  we  have  had  the  honor  of 
executing  the  work  on  his  place. 

Some  time  ago  we  had  occasion  to  make  complete  notes  on  the  subject  of  this  study.  We 
have  asked  for  them,  but,  as  they  have  not  yet  been  returned  and  time  is  passing,  we  now 
send  you  the  principal  information,  reserving,  to  forward  you  later,  other  information,  if  t 
should  be  agreeable  to  you. 

At  Mr.  Dumont's  there  is  considerable  force  at  the  center  of  the  several  establishmeots 
which  form  his  agricultural  industry.  In  a  general  way,  when  a  considerable  total  iorce  ii 
required  for  these  several  parts,  it  is  decidedly  more  advantageous  to  establish  at  the  cestcr 
of  the  works  a  machine  of  economical  consumption  and  to  divide  the  electric  force.  For 
example,  we  suppose  an  enterprise  such  as  that  of  Mr.  Dumont,  composed  of  grain  siks, 
mills,  distillery,  malt  house,  brewery,  sugar  works,  refinery,  and  farming — or,  more  propcriT 
speaking,  cultivation  of  fields  and  all  that  followed.  In  these  conditions  each  of  these  parts 
necessitates  the  employment  of  motor  power,  most  of  the  lime  by  separate  steam  machioes 
when  they  are  not  concentrated,  and  also  by  separate  boilers.  These  motors  and  separate 
l)oilers  require  workmen  to  conduct  them.  Further,  each  of  these  madiines,  being  of  reduced 
force,  necessarily  costs  more  for  fuel,  especially  the  use  of  locomotives,  of  whidi  the  doobiI 
consumption  may  reach  four  times  the  consumption  of  an  ordinary  powerful  machine. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view,  there  is  an  important  result  to  be  obtained  by  the  cea- 
tralizaiion  of  the  force  in  one  single  point  and  the  subdivision  by  electric  motors,  which  re- 
quire neither  firemen  nor  engineers,  and  which  by  their  use  rarely  cause  a  loss  of  above  35  to 
40  per  cent  of  the  original  strength.  It  then  follows  that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  coo- 
sumption  of  fuel  you  can  economize  more  than  two-thirds  of  it,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  y» 
can  also  suppress  the  greater  part  of  the  manual  labor,  there  will  finally  resuh  a  considerable 
economy.     This  is  yet  more  perceptible  in  sending  power  into  the  fields,  either  for  ptowiag 
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or  for  thrasliiDg  grain,  because  these  two  operations  require  the  use  of  movable  steam  en- 
gines, involving  not  only  considerable  manual  labor  for  conducting  the  machines,  but  the 
necessity  of  transporting  to  the  fields,  and  often  for  a  long  distance,  fuel  and  even  water  to 
supply  the  boilers.  Besides,  these  machines  are  always  very  heavy  and  difficult  to  manipu- 
late, on  account  of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  position  of  some  of  their  parts,  which  should 
be  kept  in  line  and  which  is  often  scarcely  realized  on  account  of  the  uneven  ground.  It  is 
entirely  different  with  electricity,  of  which  the  motors  for  great  power  are  very  light  and  take 
any  position. 

These  remarks  apply  to  the  thrashing  of  grain  as  well  as  to  plowing.  From  various  con- 
siderations it  not  only  results  in  the  economy  of  fuel  and  manual  labor,  but  in  far  easier  and 
more  rapid  work ;  therefore,  also,  an  economy  of  time. 

As  to  the  distance  to  which  the  electric  force  may  be  sent  for  the  execution  of  this  kind  of 
work,  it  is  considerable,  and,  to  give  you  an  idea,  we  can  state  that  we  are  at  present  estab- 
lishing in  Belgium  a  transport  of  considerable  force,  having  for  object  the  execution  by  elec- 
tricity of  all  work  requiring  force  power  in  the  establishment  of  the  new  railway  line  uniting 
Dinant  with  Jemelle.  The  length  over  which  the  force  is  to  be  transported  is  from  10  to  12 
kilometers;  and  the  force  created  is  divided  between  the  apparatus  furnishing  light  in  the 
tunnel,  apparatus  for  boring  rock  in  tunnels,  apparatus  for  raising  water,  apparatus  producing 
the  motive  power  for  traction,  apparatus  for  lighting  fuse  for  blasting,  and  lastly,  apparatus  for 
mixii^  mortar  the  same  as  that  for  thrashing  grain  in  the  country. 

In  a  few  weeks,  when  thb  work  shall  be  in  operation  and  if  it  would  interest  yon,  it  would 
be  a  real  pleasure  for  us  to  accompany  you  there  and  to  show  it  to  you. 

A.  MARICHAL. 
For  the  Manager, 


FRANCE. 

MARSEILLES. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  TRAIJL 

Electricity  has  not  as  yet  been  put  to  agricultural  uses  in  this  district,  it 
being  employed  here  only  in  lighting  one  street  and  several  theaters  and  in 
propelling  one  short  tramway  line. 

CHARLES  B.  TRAIL, 
United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 

Marseilles i  July  11 ,  i8g2. 


NANTES. 
REPORT  BY  CONSUL  SALLIER-DUPIN 

Electricity  as  a  power  in  the  propulsion  of  farm  machinery  and  imple- 
ments is  not  employed  in  this  consular  district;  and  it  is  only  within  the 
past  four  years  that  it  has  been  introduced  as  a  factor  for  lighting  the  streets 
and  buildings  in  the  cities  of  Nantes,  Tours,  Saumur,  St.  Nazaire,  St.  Brieuc, 
Chateaulin,  and  Hennebont.  In  the  majority  of  these  cities  the  electric 
plants  are  small  and  of  no  particular  interest. 

At  St.  Brieuc  the  electric  motor  is  hydraulic,  of  great  power,  and  situated 
at  12  kilometers  from  the  city.  It  furnishes  1,200  lamps  of  the  strength  of 
from  10  to  25  candles  each,  and  gives  much  satisfaction. 
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About  4  kilometers  from  Hennebont,  which  has  a  steam  electric  motor 
of  55-horsc  power,  the  Soci6t6  g^n^rale  des  cigares  frangais  has  two  large 
establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  tin  plates.  One  of  these,  at  Locrist, 
is  lighted  by  electricity  of  35  amperes  strength ;  the  motive  power  is  steam. 
The  other  and  larger  works,  at  Kerglaw,  are  also  lighted  by  electricity.  Tbc 
motive  power  in  this  case  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  4  kilometers  from  the 
works.  The  lamps  are  of  50  amperes,  and  the  power,  which  is  hydraulic, 
is  of  35 -horse  power. 

H.  DE  SALLIER-DUPIN, 

United  States  Consulate,  ConsuL 

Nantes,  August  lo,  i8q2. 


ROUBAIX. 
REPORT BV  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  ATWELU 

So  far  as  I  can  learn,  electricity  is  not  in  use  in  this  department,  either 
as  a  power  in  the  propulsion  of  farm  machinery  and  implements  or  in  the 
propagation  and  growth  of  plants.  It  seems  to  be  limited  to  lighting  fac- 
tories, cafte,  and  a  few  shops.  It  can  not  be  considered  as  in  general  use  in 
the  department,  even  for  lighting  purposes. 

W.  P.  ATWELL, 

Coffimercial  Agent. 
United  States  CoMMERaAL  Agency, 

RaubaiXf  July  7,  i8g2. 


ROUEN. 

REPORT  BV  CONSUL  WILLIAMS. 

In  1878  two  conservatories  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  were  lighted  by  dcc- 
tricity  as  an  ornament.  The  gardener  thought  that  the  plants  and  flowers 
thus  lighted  had  a  more  lively  air  than  those  dependent  upon  gas  or  any 
other  light  other  than  the  sun  and  the  moon.  In  consequence  of  the  belief 
of  this  gardener,  the  electric  lights  were  kept  continually  burning,  and  I  am 
told  this  perpetual  light  gave  a  kind  of  extra  vigor  to  the  plants,  but  that  the 
expense  was  greater  than  the  result  obtained. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  pass  electric  currents  in  buckets  where  seeds 
were  washed  preparatory  to  sowing  in  order  to  destroy  microbes  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  germinating  power  of  the  seeds 
was  thus  increased,  but  the  experiments  were  considered  rather  more  curioos 
than  practically  useful. 

As  a  motor,  electricity  is  only  practicable  in  proximity  to  large  watcrfells. 
The  separation  of  the  fluid  in  transmission  renders  it  more  uncertain  and 
expensive  than  steam  power. 

CHAS.  P.  WILLIAMS, 

United  States  Consulate,  GmsuL 

Rouen f  April  21,  i8g2. 
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ST.  ETIENNE. 
REPORT  BY  VICE-COMMERCIAL  AGENT  BURROUGHS, 

In  this  consular  district  electricity  as  a  motive  power  is  in  its  infancy. 
No  machines  of  the  kind  mentioned  in  the  circular  are  known  in  this  region. 
Up  to  the  present  electricity  is  only  used  for  lighting  purposes.  However, 
as  a  previous  report  of  Mr.  Loomis  stated,  steps  are  about  to  be  taken  to 
put  all  the  looms  in  St.  Etienne  in  motion  by  electricity ;  but  the  applica- 
tion of  this  new  force  to  agricultural  implements  has  not  yet  been  thought 
of.  I  may  say  the  same  of  using  electricity  as  a  stimulant  to  the  growth  of 
plants. 

HASTINGS  BURROUGHS, 

Vice-  Commercial  Agent. 
United  States  CoMMERaAL  Agency, 

St  Etienne^  July  6,  i8g2» 


GERMANY. 
REPORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  WASHBURN,  OP  MAGDEBURG. 

The  influence  of  atmospheric  electricity  in  the  propagation  of  plant  life 
has  long  since  been  recognized.  Attempts,  however,  to  solve  the  problem 
of  the  exact  relations  existing  between  this  natural  force  and  the  growth  of 
plants  have  been  numerous,  it  is  true,  but  invariably  futile.  The  ill  success 
attending  these  efforts  naturally  turned  the  attention  of  scientific  agricul- 
turists to  another  quarter — to  the  possibility  of  experimenting  with  batteries. 
Much  that  has  been  written  upon  this  subject  is  confusing  to  the  general 
reader.  Widely  differing  results  have  been  published,  and  it  has  followed 
that  neither  the  favorable  nor  the  unfavorable  influence  can  be  said  to  have 
been  clearly  established.  So  far  as  the  German  experiments  go,  the  sub- 
stance of  most  of  them  show  results  decidedly  adverse  to  electricity — at  least 
to  its  employment  as  a  practical  factor.  Two  classes  of  tests  will  be  reviewed, 
viz,  first,  those  with  galvanic  batteries,  and,  secondly,  those  with  electric 
light. 

INFLUENCE   OF  THE   ELECTRIC  CURRENT  UPON   VEGETATION. 

As  early  as  1859  one  Helmert  conducted  a  series  of  experiments  with  pine- 
tree  seeds,  peas,  and  lettuce.  At  one  end  of  the  planted  area  a  plate  of  cop- 
per was  sunk  into  the  soil  and  at  the  other  end  one  of  zinc.  The  plates 
were  then  connected  with  an  exposed  copper  wire.  This  method  of  intro- 
ducing the  current,  I  may  say  in  passing,  is  usual.  A  more  even  and  early 
germination  of  the  pine  seeds  followed,  though  no  acceleration  in  growth  was 
perceptible.  The  peas  and  lettuce  showed  the  beneficial  efiects  in  healthier 
leaves  and  blossoms  and  in  improved  fruit* 
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About  two  years  later  Fichtner,  in  exactly  the  same  way,  obtained  the 
most  brilliant  results,  as  the  following  table  shows: 


Varietr. 

YitldperAuMriMi 
joch.» 

Stnw. 

Usual  cul- 
ture. 

GalTanic 
culture. 

Ufoal  cul- 
ture. 

Galvaok 
cultnre. 

Barlev...... „ 

Pounds. 
3,048.9 

a»5»3-3 
1,483.8 

4«5.7 

Pounds. 

•,935. « 

3.085.4 

■.3«7.3 

967.3 

Pommds. 
3.a90.7 
3»349.» 
4,778 
5.7to.9 

Pmmds. 

S.J37-8 

4,407.7 

peat „ 

4,839.« 
6,771.1 

Buckwheat ^ «. « — 

*x  Austrian  joch  »  1.433  acres. 

The  increase  in  the  yield  by  electrical  culture  was  from  i6  to  127  per 
cent  higher  than  by  ordinary  culture.  This  experiment,  however,  was  not 
considered  of  much  value,  because  the  ground  electrized  was  laid  with  so- 
called  air  drains,  which  had  a  favorable  influence  on  the  moisture  of  the 
soil,  while  the  ground  in  an  ordinary  state  of  cultivation  was  not  so  drained. 
In  order  to  observe  the  power  of  electricity  to  resolve  the  component  parts 
of  the  soil,  two  samples  of  the  latter  were  taken,  one  of  which  was  subjected 
to  an  electrical  stream  for  two  weeks  and  the  other  left  untouched.  At  the 
end  of  the  time  mentioned  100  grams  of  each  sample  were  mixed  with  1,000 
cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and  it  was  found  that  0.135  gram  of  the  elec- 
trized earth  and  0.085  &^^  ^^  ^^^  nonelectrized  soil  were  soluble. 

Blondeau  experimented  with  an  induction,  instead  of  a  constant  stream, 
and  noted  marked  effects  upon  seeds  and  fruits.  The  latter  ripened  earlier, 
and  apples,  pears,  and  peaches  at  once  mellowed  under  the  influence  of 
the  current.  Pea,  bean,  and  wheat  seeds  were  soaked  in  water  to  give 
them  conductibility,  then  subjected  to  an  induction  stream  lasting  several 
minutes,  and  afterwards  sown  in  selected  garden  soil.  These  seeds  germi- 
nated much  earlier  than  the  others.  Further,  the  growth  of  the  plants  was 
quicker  and  their  leaves  and  stalks  stronger  and  of  a  darker  green. 

More  recently  (1882)  Tschinkel  called  attention  to  the  propitious  influ- 
ence of  electricity  upon  plant  growth.  His  tests  showed  a  difierence  of 
from  six  to  eight  days  in  favor  of  the  germination  of  seeds  planted  in  soil 
through  which  the  electric  current  had  circulated.  The  plants  also  had  a 
quicker  and  healthier  growth.  The  observations  of  the  experimenter  led 
liim  to  attribute  the  favorable  influence  of  electricity  to  the  decomposition 
of  the  salts  and  other  component  parts  of  the  soil. 

On  the  other  hand,  Prof.  Wollny,  of  the  Royal  Technischen  Hochscholc, 
in  Munich,  obtained  results  of  a  distinctly  different  character.  Dr.  WoUny 
iias  collected  in  various  publications  most  of  the  investigations  that  have 
been  made,  and  his  interest  in  the  subject  led  him  to  conduct  an  indc- 
l)endent  series  of  experiments  at  the  time  of  the  International  Exposition  at 
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Munich.*  For  this  purpose  two  wooden  boxes  with  glass  covers  were  taken ; 
they  were  20  centimeters  high,  of  like  width,  and  80  centimeters  long. 
They  were  first  filled  with  a  like  quantity  of  moist  and  carefully  prepared 
garden  soil.  Next,  at  both  ends  of  one  box  a  zinc  plate  was  sunk  deep 
into  the  earth  and  connected  with  the  pole  of  a  battery  consisting  of  10 
Meidinger  elements.  Further,  both  boxes  were  sown  crosswise  with  a  great 
variety  of  seeds — ^radishes,  barley,  wheat,  mustard,  sunflowers,  etc. — and  in 
such  a  way  that  the  rows  and  plants  were  at  equal  distances.  The  plants 
under  the  influence  of  the  electric  current  sprang  up  later  and  showed  a 
much  more  uneven  and  feebler  growth. 

Perhaps  the  first  experiments  to  be  undertaken  on  a  really  extensive  scale 
were  those  conducted  by  Prof.  Holdefleisz  in  the  summer  of  1884  on  the 
Wangem  farm,  near  Breslau,  and  reported  in  the  Magdeburger  Zeitung  the 
following  year  by  Prof.  Marcker.f  Two  theories  are  tenable  to  account  for 
the  influence  of  electricity:  (i)  Electricity  affects  plant  growth  in  much  the 
same  way  as  other  natural  forces,  as  light  and  warmth;  (2)  it  acts  as  a  sol- 
vent and  decomposes  the  component  parts  of  the  soil,  especially  salts,  thereby 
enriching  it.  This  influence  may  be  established  in  two  ways — the  positive 
and  negative.  With  regard  to  the  negative  method,  if  the  electric  forces  in 
the  atmosphere  are  beneficial  to  plant  growth,  it  "follows  that  an  abnormal 
and  unfavorable  change  would  at  once  be  perceptible  if  electricity  alone 
of  the  natural  forces  could  be  excluded.  The  French  agricultural  chemist 
Grandeau  succeeded  in  accomplishing  this  by  means  of  an  ingeniously  con- 
trived iron  cage.  The  other  natural  forces  were,  of  course,  left  in  full  play. 
The  result  was  that  the  plants,  deprived  of  their  natural  electricity,  were  very 
backward  in  their  growth.  The  positive  method — adopted  in  the  Wangem 
farm  experiment — consists,  as  would  be  implied,  in  the  introduction  of  elec- 
tricity by  artificial  means. 

Prof.  Holdefleisz  had  already  observed  the  favorable  influence  of  electricity 
on  plants  isolated  in  boxes  with  glass  tops,  but  had  very  grave  doubts  as  to 
whether  it  could  be  employed  to  advantage  in  the  open  field.  In  order  to 
make  the  test,  a  beet-sugar  field  was  selected  with  the  plants  already  above 
the  ground  and  in  an  even  state  of  cultivation.  The  rows  were  planted  from 
east  to  west.  Copper  plates  50  by  80  centimeters  were  sunk  to  a  depth  of 
50  centimeters  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover  the  width  of  two  rows. 
The  plates  of  each  pair  were  56  centimeters  apart  and  connected  through 
insulated  wires  with  the  positive  and  negative  poles  of  a  battery  of  14  Meid- 
inger elements.  In  still  other  rows  electricity  was  generated  without  a  bat- 
tery. Copper  and  zinc  plates  were  in  the  manner  above  described  placed 
at  a  distance  of  33  meters  from  each  other  and  connected  with  wire.  In 
order  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  current,  pairs  of  copper-zinc  plates 
riveted  together  were  sunk  at  regular  distances  between  the  two  end  plates, 
so  that  the  following  order  was  preserved  :  Copper,  zinc,  copper,  zinc,  etc. 

•  E.  WoUny.    Ueber  die  Anwendung  der  Elektridtat  bd  der  Pflanzenkuluir.    Munich,  1883.    Tbeodor 
Ackermann.    P.  a8. 

tMagddxnger  Zdtnng,  1885,  No.  007. 
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The  same  plan  was  followed  with  a  field  of  potatoes.  The  experiment  began 
on  May  20  and  was  continued  uninterruptedly  the  entire  season.  The  fol- 
lowing observations  were  taken : 

(i)  The  existence  of  the  current  could  be  detected  during  the  entire 
summer. 

(2)  With  the  aid  of  a  delicate  electrometer  the  presence  of  the  electric 
current  could  be  established  in  the  parcels  between  each  pair  of  plates. 

(3)  The  rows  with  the  battery  plates  did  not  differ  during  growth  from 
those  of  other  fields. 

(4)  On  the  other  hand,  the  rows  with  zinc  and  copper  plates  began 
about  ten  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  experiment  to  have  a  fresher 
and  healthier  appearance  in  comparison  with  the  average  of  the  other  fields. 
This  appearance  continued  as  long  as  the  tops  were  growing;  from  the 
middle  of  July,  however,  no  further  difference  could  be  seen. 

(5)  The  crop  grown  under  the  influence  of  the  battery  current  was  in  no 
way  unusual,  either  in  quantity  or  quality. 

(6)  The  yield  of  those  rows  with  the  copper  and  zinc  plates  showed  a 
marked  increase — 15  per  cent  in  beets  and  24  per  cent  in  potatoes. 

(7)  No  difference  in  quality  was  in  any  case  demonstrated.  The  per- 
centage of  sugar  contents  fluctuated  from  14.3  to  14.5 ;  the  average  starch 
contents  of  the  potatoes  were  21.5  per  cent. 

The  experimenter,  while  not  regarding  the  test  with  copper  and  zinc 
plates  as  conclusive,  considered  it  significant,  in  view  of  the  largely  increased 
yield,  and  also  as  practical,  in  view  of  the  trivial  cost  of  the  necessary  appa- 
ratus. 

Prof.  Holdefleisz's  experiment  was  followed  with  great  interest  One 
immediate  result  was  to  induce  Oberamtmann  Braune,  of  Biendorf,  to  under- 
take a  series  of  tests  along  the  same  lines.*  Seven  rows  of  beets  already 
above  the  ground  were  selected,  each  row  56  meters  long.  The  two  out- 
side rows  right  and  left  were  subjected  to  electrical  influences  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  described  in  the  Holdefleisz  experiment.  A  simple  cur- 
rent, generated  by  copper-zinc  plates,  was  applied  to  the  two  outside  rows 
on  one  side  and  a  14-Meidinger-battery  current  to  the  two  outside  rows  on 
the  other.  The  battery  was  buried  in  a  substantial  wooden  box  to  the  same 
depth  as  the  plates  (65  centimeters).  The  three  inside  rows  were  left 
neutral.  The  experiment  began  on  June  3  and  was  continued  until  the  crop 
was  harvested.  No  perceptible  variation  in  the  growth  of  the  leaves  or  in 
the  general  appearance  of  the  plants  was  at  any  time  remarked.  Up  to 
August  7  the  current  was  strong  enough  to  turn  the  needle  to  an  angle  of 
almost  90**.  From  this  time  on,  however,  it  began  to  grow  weaker.  On 
September  5  it  was  almost  imperceptible,  and  on  September  13  the  needle 
ceased  to  move. 

♦  Magdftburger  Z«itiiiig,  1885,  No.  539. 
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The  crop  began  to  be  harvested  on  October  26  and  was  at  once  analyzed 
with  the  following  results : 


Descnption. 


Weight  of 
beets  per 

Polarizadon. 

morgcn.* 

Brix. 

Sugar. 

Nonsugar. 

Quotient. 

Gf»i/*»/r*.t 

230 

x8 

«5.3 

a.  7 

85.6 

93s 

17.9 

»S-5 

X.4 

86.6 

8 10 

16.7 

»S 

X.7 

89.7 

Simple  current 

Battery  current 

Without  electzicity.. 


*  X  ittoigenaio.63  acre.  f  x  centner=xxa  pounds. 

These  results  in  general  confirmed  those  of  Prof.  Holdefleisz,  both  as  re- 
gards quantity  and  quality.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  yield  of  those 
rows  subjected  to  the  electric  current — 20  centners  in  the  rows  where  copper 
and  zinc  plates  were  used  and  25  centners  where  the  battery  was  employed. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  reference  to  the  quality,  the  slight  increase  of  o.  5 
and  0.3  per  cent  in  the  sugar  contents  was  regarded  as  too  small  to  have 
any  significance  whatever. 

But  by  far  the  most  exhaustive  experiments  of  all  have  been  conducted 
by  Prof.  Wollny,  whose  special  work  in  this  field  has  already  been  referred 
to.  The  first  of  his  series  of  tests  took  place  in  1883  and  was  conducted  on 
a  rather  limited  scale.*  Five  garden  plots  were  selected,  each  4  meters  long 
and  I  meter  wide.  There  was  a  space  of  1.2  meters  between  the  plots,  and 
they  were  all  cut  off  from  each  other  by  planks  sunk  to  the  depth  of  25  centi- 
meters. Zinc  plates  were  sunk  to  the  same  depth  at  each  end  of  the  three 
plots  and  connected  with  batteries  by  means  of  copper  wires,  thus:  Plot 
I  was  provided  with  a  3-Meidinger-element  battery  with  induction  current ; 
n,  6-Meidinger  battery;  III,  3-Meidinger  battery;  in  plot  IV  two  copper 
and  zinc  plates  were  connected  by  a  copper  wire  1.5  meters  above  the  soil ; 
plot  V  was  left  untouched.  A  constant  current  was  kept  up  from  first  to 
last.  It  was  regulated  by  a  galvanometer,  and  whenever  the  stream  began 
to  grow  weaker  the  elements  were  renewed.  This  happened  every  three  or 
four  weeks.  The  current  generated  by  the  copper  and  zinc  plates  was  weak 
compared  with  the  others.  The  soil  was  everywhere  in  the  same  state  of 
cultivation,  and  was  composed  of  a  calcareous  sand  24  centimeters  de«p  and 
resting  on  a  vein  of  limestone.  Further,  each  plot  was  divided  into  four 
sections  and  planted  on  May  2  with  summer  rye,  beans,  rape  seed,  and  pota- 
toes. 

•  E.  WoUny.     Forachungen  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Agrikulturphysik.     Heidelberg,  x888.     Carl  Winter. 
Vol.  XI,  p.  94. 
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In  this  manner  each  variety  came  under  all  the  influences  at  work.  The 
length  of  time  taken  in  the  germination  of  the  seeds  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 


Number  of  kernels. 

Deurtpdoo. 

May- 

Toul. 

7- 

8. 

9- 

so. 

zz. 

za. 

«3- 

M 

15- 

Sommer  rye : 

35 

35 
37 
4> 
36 

6 
»4 
7 
6 

5 

36 

36 

37 
34 
36 

I 

a 

z 
3 

X 

41 

I 

z 

Z 

a 

z 

X 

4» 
41 

40 

4> 

Copper-zinc  stream. „., 

Without  electricity ., 

.. 

z 

a 

X 

Beans: 

Induction  stream 

97 

18 
"3 

»9 

8 
6 
zo 
zo 
9 



I 

6  Mcidinger  elements^ , 

I 

X 

4 
5 

z 
a 

X 

^ 

3  Mcidinger  elements. 

4X 

CoT>i>er-f inc  stream^  .       .   . 

z 

1 

4a 

Without  electricity 

z 

z 
z 

Rape  teed: 

Induction  stream. 



s 

36 

6  Mcidinger  elements. 

— i — 

4£> 

3  Mcidinger  elements 

X 

43 

3 







...„^    79 

Without  electricity 

, _. 

36 

' 

The  yield  per  section,  or  quarter  plot  (i  square  meter),  mentioned  above 
was: 

Ta6/g  shozffing  the  yield  0/ summer  wheat  (42 plants). 


Description. 


Number  of 
bUdes. 


Weight  of 
grain. 


Weight  of 
stnv. 


Wei;hto( 
lookeraek. 


Induction  stream. 

6  Mcidinger  elements.. 
3  Mcidinger  elements.. 

Copper-zinc  stream 

Without  electricity..... 


agx 
986 
946 
307 
«39 


Grams. 
z8a 
ai9.8 
Z97.8 

301.6 

aa8.7 


Gramt. 
483 
4«i 
46Z 
348 
368 


Crmmt. 
•.76 


Table  showing  the  yield  of  rape  seed  (42  plants). 


Description. 


Weight  of 

Wdsbtof 

seeds. 

suaw. 

Grams. 

Grams. 

Z14.8 

i69 

94.S 

430 

Z03 

4» 

"4-7 

439 

ZZ8.1 

33* 

Induction  stream , 

6  Mcidinger  elements, 
3  Mddinger  elements. 
Copper-zinc  stream..., 
Without  electricity.... 
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Description. 


Weight  of 

Weight  of 

Weight  of 

beans. 

straw. 

100  beans. 

Granu. 

Gram*. 

Grams. 

5x7.5 

Tso 

64.5 

5x4  5 

745 

69.4 

490 

567 

64.5 

600 

850 

68.5 

651 

88s 

59-5 

Induction 
6  Meidinger  elements, 
3  Meidinger  elemeots 
Copper-dnc  stream.., 
Without  electricity... 


Table  showing  the  yield  0/ potatoes  {^plants). 


Description. 


Number. 


Weight. 


Average 

weight  of  a 
bulb. 


Induction  stream 

6  Meidinger  elements., 
3  Meidinger  elements., 
Copper-zioc  stream..... 
Without  electricity..... 


97 

195 

124 

9« 
X04 


Grams. 
3,731 
3»io5 
3,153 
3,978 
3,776 


Grams. 

38.3 
•4.8 
«5-4 
43.7 
36.3 


No  variation  in  the  germination  of  the  seeds  or  in  the  growth  of  the  plants 
was  observed.  From  an  examination  of  the  foregoing  tables,  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  almost  every  case  the  yield  of  those  plants  affected  by  electricity  was 
considerably  under  the  normal  crop.  The  potatoes  alone,  grown  in  the  sec- 
tions where  the  copper-zinc  stream  was  applied,  showed  an  increase  of  6  per 
cent  in  the  quantity  and  a  slight  improvement  in  the  quality.  This  demon- 
strated evidently  that  the  limit  to  which  electricity  might  be  applied  with 
favorable  results  had  been  exceeded,  and  pointed  to  the  advisability  of  using 
weaker  currents  by  a  repetition  of  the  experiments. 

The  tests  were  next  continued  in  1886  and  1887.  The  plots  selected 
were  larger  than  those  taken  for  the  trial  of  1883.  Four  rows  were  re- 
served, each  16  meters  long  2  meters  wide,  and  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  distance  of  1.2  meters.  Each  row  was  divided  into  eight  sections  of 
4  square  meters.  The  soil,  which  was  in  part  artificially  built,  had  a  depth 
of  30  centimeters  and  rested  on  a  limestone  foundation.  It  was  harrowed 
in  the  spring  of  1885  and  again  in  the  spring  of  1886.  Each  section  was 
fertilized  with  200  grams  of  guano  in  1886  and  400  grams  in  1887.  The 
manner  of  establishing  the  electric  current  was  the  same  as  before  described. 
A  different  variety  was  planted  in  each  one  of  the  eight  sections  of  the  four 
rows  and  in  corresponding  sections.  Weeds  were  carefully  kept  out.  The 
strength  of  the  current  was  ascertained  every  fortnight  by  means  of  the 
galvanometer,  and  the  stream  renewed  whenever  necessary.  The  copper-zinc 
current  was  very  weak,  the  needle  never  registering  at  maximum  more  than 
3®  or  4*^,  while  the  Meidinger  battery  current  was  somewhat  stronger  (12** 
macdmum).    This  last  was  much  weaker  than  in  1883.     As  in  the  preced- 
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ing  experiments,  the  germination  and  growth  were  alike.     The  yield  of  each 
variety  planted  for  the  two  years  mentioned  is  shown  in  the  following  tables: 

Ta^le  showing  the  yield  of  summer  rye. 


Dacriptka. 


Indactioo  • 

5  Meldinger  elements 

4  Meidinger  elements 

Copper-zinc  •tream..».«. ».. 

Without  electricity........ 


i886  (sown  April  a4.  hanrested 
Anipist  xs). 


GraiB. 


Grams. 
i,o86 


1,009 
1,078 


Straw. 


Grams. 
a,  340 
a,  930 


a,z9o 
a,3ao 


Chaff. 


Grams. 
83 
7« 


1887(1 


I  April  tj, 

j3y«3). 


Grain. 


Grams. 
933 

879 

838.5 

948.4 


Straw. 


Gram*. 
9,190 

9,140 
a,»70 
«,340 


Oaf. 


Gramt. 
54-5 

58^5 

O 


Tadle  showif^  the  yield  of  rape  seed. 


Deacriptkm. 


1886  (aown  Aprfl  97.  harvested 
August  93). 


Seed. 


Straw. 


Chaff. 


1887  (sown  April  T3, 1 
AugnstS). 


Seed. 


Straw. 


Ouff. 


Induction  I 

5  Meidinger  elements 

4  Meidinger  elements 

O^per-tinc  stream.. «. 

Without  electricity 


GrasHs. 
339 
300.5 


Grams. 
«.930 
«.940 


Grams. 
54X 
445 


Grams. 
775 


Grams. 

9.890 


418 
405.8 


9,900 

«,340 


591 
68x 


755 

761.6 

773 


•,570 
9,480 
8,640 


Crams. 

«79.5 

«9«-4 
3*S 

950.7 


Tadle  showing  the  yield  of  peas. 


DescripUoB. 

x886  (sown  April  24, 
hanrested  August  9). 

1887  (sown  April  13,  hamsccd 
July  99). 

Peas. 

Waste. 

Peaa. 

Stiaw. 

Waste. 

Induction  stream „ «.!..... „, 

5  Meidbger  elements 

A  MMdinffer  elemoits                    

Gra$as. 
1,490 
I.570 

Grams. 
1,590 
1,630 

Gramu. 

548 

Grasas, 

* 

Gramx. 
•64^8 

588 

57« 
59» 

I, ISO 

..OS. 

a3* 

Copper-zinc  stream.......^....... ». 

Without  electricity- „ ..„ .«..«« 

»,49o 
1,380 

1,500 
i.4ao 

5 

Table  showing  the  yield  of  beans. 


DeaciipdoD. 

z886  (sown  May  5, 

1887  (sown  Aprfl  13U  faaxvoied 
August  13). 

Beans. 

Waste. 

Beans. 

Stiaw. 

Wsiis. 

Induction  stream „„,„„, 

Grams. 
9,040 
9,410 

9,190 
9,990 

Grams. 
3,670 
4#3K> 

4,oao 
4,000 

Grasms. 
696.5 

607 
46s 
5«4.« 

Grasms. 
^,570 

614.1 

z,8to 
1,380 
t.330 

0> 

OoDoer-sinc  stream n..... 

«7 

Wkboat  electricity 

fo-y 
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Description. 


1886  (sown  April  30,  harvested 
September  S7). 


Number. 


Weiglit. 


Avenge 

weight  of 
bulb. 


1887  (sown  April  M,  harvested 
September  a6). 


Number. 


Weight. 


Average 

weight  of 
bulb. 


Indnction  stream 

5  Mcidinger  elements... 

4  Meidinger  elements........ 

Copper-zinc  stream... , 

Witboot  electricity 


i8x 
163 


Gram*. 

6,400 
4,650 


Gntms, 

35.3 
«8.5 


Grams. 
8.3SO 


X87 
190 


6,670 


35.7 
34.8 


193 
•34 
941 


8,190 
8,990 
8,4«o 


Grams. 
41. 3 


4«.4 
38.1 
34.9 


Table  showing  the  yield  of  beets  (a^  plants  to  section). 


Description. 


z886  (sown  April  30, 
harvested  October  i). 


1887  (sown  April  99, 
harvested  October  x). 


Roots.       Leaves. 


Roou.       Leaves. 


Induction  stream.......... 

5  Meidinger  dements..... 

4  Mei<Un£er  dements.... 

Copper-zinc  stream. 

Wttboat  electricity „ 


Grams. 
•3»40o 
94,490 


Grams. 
8,5So 
7,soo 


•9»400 
98,100 


8,6so 

9,900 


Grams. 
19,640 

27,650 
x6,39o 
18,900 


Grams. 
7,»6o 

5,750 

7,I90 

6,600 


Table  showing  the  yield  of  cabbage  turnips  ("  Kohlriiben*^)^  2J  plants  in  1886  and  16  plants 

in  1887. 


Descriptioii. 


x886  (sown  April  30. 
harvested  October  x). 


1887  (iown  ApriV99, 
harvested  Oaober  x). 


Roots.       Leaves. 


Roots.       Leaves. 


Induction  stream 

5  Meidinger  elements... 
4  Meidinger  dements .... 

Copper-zinc  stream. 

Without  dectridty 


Grams. 
93,950 
x8,o8o 


Grams. 
5,8x0 
5,080 


Grams. 
17,850 


90,800 

9X,590 


5,740 
6,350 


18,970 

x9,66o 
x8,46o 


Grams. 
5,700 


5,010 
5,960 
5,660 


TabU  showing  the  yield  of  Indian  com  in  1887  (soim  May  8,  harvested  October  6\  tb 

plants  to  each  section. 


Description. 


Number 
of  cobs. 


Com. 


Straw. 


Waste. 


fadoctioB  stream...... 

4  Ifoidlnger  elements 
Copper-sine  stream... 
Witboot  dectridty.... 


Grams. 

1,963.8 
1,993.6 
9,079.9 
1,9x3.6 


Grams. 
5,770 
4,a70 

5,I90 

3,936 


Grams. 
9,171 
«,844 
«,733 
1,79s 
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Convinced  by  the  results  obtained  from  these  experiments  that  the  direct 
influence  of  electricity  upon  plant  life  was  at  best  negative,  and  in  most  cases 
harmful,  Prof.  Wollny  next  turned  his  attention  to  an  investigation  of  the 
mdirect  effects,  /.  ^.,  the  decomposition  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  sub- 
stances of  the  soil.  A  given  quantity  of  soil,  selected  with  due  care,  was 
put  into  U-shaped  glass  tubes  and  subjected  to  various  complicated  processes. 
The  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  generated  in  all  the  tubes,  whether  electriad 
or  not,  was  well-nigh  constant  and  pointed  to  the  conclusion  that  the  or- 
ganic properties  of  the  soil  were  in  no  way  affected  by  the  induction  or 
galvanic  stream.  The  experiment  was  continued  long  enough  to  furnish  data 
with  which  to  generalize. 

So,  too,  with  regard  to  the  solubility  of  mineral  properties,  the  tests 
made  showed  very  little  variation.  The  results  are  less  reliable,  because  of 
the  difficulties  surrounding  the  experiment.  The  soil  was  put  into  glass 
cylinders,  and,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment,  upon  analysis  of  i,ooo 
parts  of  dry  soil,  the  following  proportions  were  found  to  be  soluble: 


Description. 

KaU. 

Ammonia. 

Phosphoric 

Spizhsflf 

Electrized.^.. .MM.... 

0.040 
0.035 

0.006 
o.oto 

0.008 
0.015 

OwOM 

Nonelectrized........ « »... ~.. 

0.077 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  question  of  the  propitious  or  unpropitious  influence  of 
the  induction  or  galvanic  stream  upon  plant  life  has  found  in  this  country, 
up  to  the  present  moment,  no  real  practical  solution;  nor  is  one  believed  to 
be  easily  possible.  While  it  is  true  that  some  few  isolated  experiments  have 
been  highly  favorable  to  electricity,  those  conducted  on  the  most  extensive 
scale  have  resulted  in  very  indifferent  success.  For  the  rest,  it  is  evident 
that  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  locating  with  any  exactness  the  point  where 
the  favorable  influence  stops  and  the  unfavorable  begins  are  too  great,  and  a 
practical  regulation  of  the  current  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  for. 

THE    INFLUENCE   OF   ELECTRIC  LIGHT   UPON   VEGETATION. 

This  particular  phase  of  the  question  under  discussion  has  been  but  com- 
paratively little  investigated.  This  is  due  to  several  causes.  First  of  all,  as 
long  as  electric  light  could  only  be  obtained  by  aid  of  strong  batteries  the 
entailed  costs  were  too  high  to  render  experimenting  practicable.  With  the 
discovery  and  perfection  of  the  dynamo-electric  machines,  supplying  light 
at  a  relatively  trifling  cost,  came  the  first  satisfactory  tests.  Of  the  experi- 
ments made  in  recent  years,  those  of  C.  W.  Siemens  in  1880  deserve  special 
mention. 

He  first  selected  two  electric  bow  lamps  of  4,000-candle  power,  fed  by  a 
dynamo  machine,  which  was  in  turn  driven  by  a  high-pressure  steam  engine 
of  6-horse  power.  One  of  the  lamps  was  placed  in  a  glass  house  whose  cubic 
contents  were  2,318  feet;  the  other  was  placed  at  a  height  of  from  12  to 
14  feet  over  a  hothouse  of  like  size.     The  inside  lamp  was  fitted  with  a  it- 
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flector  which  threw  the  raiys  directly  upon  the  plants,  while  the  outside  lamp, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  provided  with  a  transparent  shade.  The  experiment 
began  on  October  23,  1880,  and  was  continued  until  May  7,  1881.  Sundays 
excepted,  the  light  was  turned  on  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  (5  o'clock 
during  the  shortest  days)  and  kept  up  until  daybreak.  The  temperature  of 
the  two  houses  was  about  15°  Celsius.  A  large  number  of  vegetables  and 
flowers  were  planted  and  observations  taken.  It  was  soon  discovered  that 
the  influence  of  the  outside  light  was  beneficial,  while  the  plants  under  the 
rays  of  the  naked  light  showed  a  wilted  appearance. 

Suspecting  that  the  combustible  products  of  the  light  might  exercise  a 
dwarfing  influence,  the  experimenter  sought  to  remove  this  difficulty.  By 
the  help  of  an  engine,  which  also  pumped  in  currents  of  fresh  air,  clouds  of 
steam  were  introduced  into  the  hothouse  between  the  plants  and  light.  This 
device  proved  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  though  it  became  eventu- 
ally necessary  to  provide  the  lamp  with  a  shade.  This  last  served  at  once  a 
double  purpose,  viz,  it  diverted  the  combustible  products  and  supplied  a 
shade  between  the  plants  and  light. 

In  this  connection,  it  was  most  instructive  to  watch  the  workings  of  the 
last-mentioned  contrivance.  If  the  shade  was  so  placed  as  to  protect  only 
a  part  of  the  plants,  the  line  of  demarcation  showed  itself  very  plainly  on 
the  leaves — even  after  a  single  night.  Those  plants  at  a  distance  of  from  9 
to  10  feet  from  the  naked  light  were  distinctly  wilted,  while  those  under  the 
shade  of  a  thin  glass  presented  a  healthy  appearance.  This  line  of  difference 
could  even  be  detected  on  single  leaves.  Young  stalks  showed  the  injurious 
effect  of  naked  light  at  a  distance  of  20  feet. 

Here  was  clearly  a  question  of  the  absorption  of  certain  kinds  of  rays 
through  glass.  As  electric  light  is  rich  in  invisible,  frangible  rays  which  are 
capable  of  being  mostly  absorbed  through  shaded  glass,  Siemens  concluded 
that  these  rays  were  especially  destructive  to  the  cells.  To  ascertain  this 
more  accurately,  an  experiment  was  undertaken.  The  soil  of  a  hothouse 
was  sown  with  plants  of  quick  growth  and  in  parcels  at  equal  distance  from 
the  light.  The  first  parcel  was  exposed  to  the  naked  light ;  the  second  was 
covered  with  thin  glass,  the  third  with  yellow  glass,  the  fourth  and  fifth  with 
red  and  blue,  respectively.  The  growth  was  carefully  observed  daily  and 
the  following  facts  reported : 

The  plants  under  the  thin  glass  showed  a  strong  and  healthy  appearance. 
Next  came  the  plants  under  the  yellow  glass,  although  the  color  and  thick- 
ness of  the  stalks  suffered  considerable  by  contrast.  The  plants  under  the 
red  glass  had  a  feeble  growth  and  yellow  leaves,  and  those  under  the  blue 
glass  were  still  more  sickly.  Finally,  the  plants  of  the  exposed  parcel  showed 
a  stunted  growth,  with  leaves  very  dark  and  partly  wilted.  Throughout  the 
entire  experiment  care  was  taken  to  provide  during  the  day  a  suffused  day- 
light and  a  sufficient  air  circulation. 

By  a  natural  process  of  elimination,  Siemens  next  turned  his  attention  to 
experimenting  with  a  lamp  with  a  thin  glass  shade.     He  noted  that  peas 
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sown  at  the  end  of  October,  under  the  influence  of  the  electric  light  (dis- 
continued, as  before,  on  Sundays  alone),  bore  ripe  fruit  on  February  i6. 
Raspberries  transplanted  into  the  hothouse  on  December  i6  ripened  Marcb 
I ;  and  strawberries  set  out  at  the  same  time  bore  fruit  of  a  superior  taste 
and  color  on  February  14.  Grapes  of  vines  budding  on  December  26  ripened 
on  March  26,  but  were  unusually  sour  in  taste.  Wheat,  barley,  and  oats 
shot  up  with  surprising  rapidity,  but  did  not  ripen.  After  reaching  the 
length  of  about  1 2  inches,  they  began  to  wither  and  die.  More  favorable 
were  the  results  of  the  attempt  with  the  same  grains  and  the  light  in  the  open 
air.  The  sowing  took  place  on  January  6,  but  the  germination  was  slow  by 
reason  of  the  snow  and  frost.  With  the  advent  of  milder  weather,  however, 
a  rapid  growth  took  place,  and  the  fruit  ripened  at  the  end  of  June.  That 
plants  grown  under  the  influence  of  electric  light  bring  forth  firuit  which  can 
be  successfully  used  for  seed  purposes  was  demonstrated  by  an  experiment 
with  peas.  Peas  gathered  on  February  16  were  planted  on  February  18. 
They  germinated  a  few  days  later  and  were  healthy  in  appearance. 

Still  another  interesting  series  of  experiments  was  conducted  by  P.  P. 
Deh^rain  at  the  time  of  the  Electrical  Exposition  in  Paris  in  1881.  The 
plants  were  grouped  into  five  distinct  sections.  In  the  first  there  was  elec- 
tric light  day  and  night;  in  the  second  a  diffused  and  weak  daylight,  with 
electric  light  at  night.  The  plants  in  the  third  section  were  in  the  open  air, 
exposed  to  a  strong  natural  light  during  the  day,  with  electric  light  at  night 
In  the  fourth  section  there  was  the  weak  light  of  the  exhibition  building 
during  the  day  and  entire  darkness  at  night.  The  plants  of  the  fifth  group 
were  in  the  open  air  and  left  to  their  normal  growth. 

The  damaging  effects  of  a  light  of  about  2,000-candle  power  began  to  be 
clearly  evident  in  the  majority  of  cases  at  the  end  of  seven  days.  This  was 
especially  true  in  the  division  having  the  electric  light  day  and  night  Some 
plants  lost  their  leaves  entirely  and  others  had  a  wilted  appearance.  Most 
curious  was  the  influence  of  the  light  upon  the  Syringa  vulgaris.  The  leaves 
directly  exposed  turned  black,  while  those  underneath,  protected  by  others 
above  them,  kept  their  fresh  green  color.  The  same  phenomoia  were  notice- 
able in  a  less  marked  degree  with  the  azalias  and  chrysanthemums.  An  ex- 
periment with  the  blackened  leaves  showed  that  the  epidermis  alone  had 
been  injured.  The  detrimental  influence  of  the  light  was  more  marked  with 
the  old  leaves  than  with  the  young  ones.  In  some  cases  new  leaves  imme- 
diately replaced  the  old  ones  which  had  fallen  off,  and  these  showed  greater 
powers  of  resistance.  All  the  plants  which  received  the  electric  light  during 
the  night  were  in  some  like  respect  damaged,  though  not  in  so  marked  a 
manner.  It  was  clearly  shown,  however,  by  the  results  in  groups  two  and 
four,  that  those  plants  receiving  weak  daylight  and  electric  light  at  night 
were  in  much  healthier  condition  than  those  receiving  the  same  light  during 
the  day,  but  lefl  to  the  darkness  at  night. 

Further,  Deh^rain  undertook  to  discover  to  what  extent  the  electric  light 
decomposed  carbonic  acid.     It  was  demonstrated  that  the  light  possessed 
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this  power,  but  in  a  degree  much  inferior  to  the  sun.  On  a  favorable  sum- 
mer day  the  quantity  of  oxygen  collected  in  one  hour  equaled  that  gathered 
by  the  aid  of  the  electric  light  in  several  days. 

Satisfied  that  the  direct  rays  exercised  a  harmful  influence,  Deh^rain  next 
experimented  with  shade  lamps.  Here,  too,  the  plants  developed  unnatu- 
rally. Of  a  large  number  of  varieties,  barley  alone  ripened.  The  causes  of 
this  unfavorable  influence  were  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  light  was  too 
weak  to  assimilate  the  carbon  generated  by  the  carbonic  acid  and  too  feeble 
to  have  the  required  effect  upon  transpiration. 

These  tests  satisfied  the  experimenter  that  electric  light,  even  under  the 
best  conditions,  could  be  used  with  but  relatively  small  returns,  and  this,  too, 
only  in  those  regions  where  the  water  power  or  fuel  could  be  furnished  at  a 
very  low  rate.  For  those  plants  receiving  a  strong  sunlight  during  the  day 
the  light  might  be  successfully  employed  at  night  during  the  period  of  most 
vigorous  growth,  i.  ^.,  from  germination  to  blossoming. 

To  repeat,  then,  in  conclusion,  what  was  stated  in  the  introduction,  it 
will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  summary  that  no  common  or  satisfactory  so- 
lution of  the  problem  has  been  reached.  The  utility  of  electricity  in  plant 
culture  must  still  be  regarded  as  'doubtful.  The  literature  upon  the  general 
subject  is  not  extensive.  Outside  of  the  sources  already  quoted,  there  has 
recently  appeared  elsewhere:* 

A.  Bruttini.  Effect  of  Electricity  upon  Plants.  Le  Stazioni  sperimentali 
agrarie  italiane.     Vol.  XVIII,  p.  58. 

A.  Aloi.  The  Influence  of  Atmospheric  Electricity  upon  Plant  Vegeta- 
tion.    Malpighia.     T.  V.,  1891,  p.  116. 

L.  H.  Bailey.  Influence  of  Electric  Light  upon  Hothouse  Plants.  Ag- 
ricultural Experiment  Station,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1891. 

L.  H.  Bailey.  Second  Report  upon  Electro-Horticulture.  Ibid,^  1892. 
Bulletin  No.  42. 

MACHINERY  AND  IMPLEMENTS. 

As  to  the  use  of  electricity  as  a  power  in  the  propulsion  of  farm  machinery 
and  implements,  it  is  unknown  in  this  country.  It  has  certainly  not  been 
permanently  adopted  in  any  single  instance,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  hear  of 
any  experiments  in  this  direction.  An  explanation  of  this  would  be  easily 
found  in  the  well-known  lack  of  water  power  in  Germany,  even  if  no  other 
obstacles  were  assumed  to  exist 

ALBERT  H.  WASHBURN, 

Commercial  Agent. 
United  States  CoMMERaAL  Agency, 

Magdeburg^  November  28 ^  1892. 

*Tbe  tttks  are  translated  from  the  German,  and  so,  perhaps,  are  only  approximately  exact* 

No.  150 z. 
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COLOGNE. 
REPORT  BY  CONSUL  WAMBR, 

At  present  electricity  is  used  in  this  consular  district  for  lighting  par- 
poses  only.  For  several  years  there  existed  some  small  private  plants  b) 
which  a  few  warehouses  were  lighted,  and  a  hotel  or  two  produced  their  own 
current  for  lighting  their  rooms.  Some  of  these  plants  have  already  disap- 
peared, and  the  said  houses  have  connected  their  wires  with  the  network  of 
the  municipal  electric  station.  It  is  believed  by  the  municipal  authorities 
that  the  rest  of  these  private  plants  will,  in  a  short  time,  feed  their  lamps 
with  current  from  the  city's  central  station. 

The  system  used  in  the  city's  electric  works  is  the  alternating  cunrcnt, 
with  a  pressure  or  tension  of  2,000  volts,  transformers  or  converters  being 
placed  at  the  consumers*  houses,  which  transform  the  high -pressure  cuncnt 
down  to  the  low  pressure  of  72  volts,  at  which  it  is  used  for  lighting  pur- 
poses. 

The  central  station  building  is  located  at  the  south  end  of  the  town  and 
directly  alongside  of  the  waterworks.  The  works  were  built  by  the  city  of 
Cologne  in  1885. 

The  engine  room  of  the  central  station  contains  at  present  two  500-horse- 
power  compound  engines  and  one  of  150-horse  power  for  service  during  the 
daytime.  The  compound  engines  are  worked  with  condensation  and  make 
85  revolutions  per  minute.  They  bear  upon  their  shafts  and  between  the 
two  cylinders  the  large  alternate-current  dynamos  and  their  small  exciters. 
The  alternators  are  of  the  well-known  Zipemowsky  type,  and  possess  72 
poles,  thus  making  72  X  85  ^6,000 alternations  per  minute,  or  looinasecond. 
They  can  be  worked  together  in  a  parallel  upon  the  network ;  and  with  the 
third  large  engine  of  500-horse  power  they  will  be  able  to  feed  the  20,000 
i6-candle-power  incandescent  lamps  for  which  the  station  has  been  projected. 

The  boilers  are  water  tubular  ones,  built  for  a  pressure  of  10  atmospheres, 
but  used  only  at  6  atmospheres.  An  interesting  feature  is  that  the  two  boilers 
in  service  also  supply  steam  to  the  pumping  machinery  of  the  waterworks,  to 
which  they  are  connected  by  a  common  system  of  steam  pipes.  This  is  an 
economical  way  of  producing  the  necessary  steam,  and  it  is  made  possible  by 
the  fact  that  during  the  summer  little  light  is  used  during  the  day,  but  very 
much  water  must  be  supplied,  while  during  the  night  the  consumption  of 
water  is  small  and  that  of  light  is  large.  In  winter,  of  course,  there  are 
either  more  boilers  at  work  or  each  station  produces  the  necessary  steam  fbt 
its  own  electric  or  pumping  machines. 

The  capacity  of  the  network  of  wires  is  20,000  burning  lamps  of  i6-candfc 
power  each.  The  cables  used  are  iron-bound,  lead-covered,  concentric 
cables  of  various  diameters  and  cross  sections,  as  is  seen  in  the  annexed 
figure. 
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The  concentric  arrangement  was  chosen  in  order  to  avoid  any  dis- 
turbances which  might  come  from  the  alternating  current  to  the  telephone 
network,  for  which  earth  is  used  for  return  current  The  imperial  post- 
office  is  preparing  to  put  down  underground  telephone  cables,  as  their  trials 
have  shown  that  no  disturbance  arises  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  con- 
centric cables  of  the  electric  central  station.  The  total  length  of  the  cable 
is  20,000  meters.  From  the  central  station  there  are  three  feeders,  each  of 
a  sectional  area  of  220  square  millimeters  for  each  conductor,  which  are  con- 
nected with  five  mains,  with  a  cross  section  of  185  square  millimeters  for 
each  conductor.  The  mains  are  connected  with  and  joined  by  distributing 
leads  forming  a  network. 

By  means  of  stations,  parts  of  the  cable  which  need  repair  or  where  the 
connections  for  a  new  consumer  must  be  made  may  be  disconnected  from 
the  rest  so  that  the  work  may  be  performed  without  any  risk  to  the  lives  of 
the  workmen.  The  disconnecting  stations  have  been  placed  in  several  pub- 
lic buildings  or  in  small  barracks  near  them,  and  can,  of  course,  be  opened 
only  by  the  officials.  The  cables  are  run  through  the  streets  below  the  side- 
walks at  a  depth  of  o.  75  meter.  They  are  placed  in  wooden  boxes  at  lengths 
of  3  to  4  meters.  The  heavy  cable  is  held  in  position  by  iron  hooks,  and 
the  whole  of  the  wooden  box  is  filled  with  molten  asphalt  In  order  to  avoid 
any  mechanical  damage,  the  whole  mass  in  the  box  and  the  box  itself  are 
covered  with  layers  of  bricks  under  the  street  pavements.  The  connections 
from  the  cable  to  a  house  are  made  by  T-shaped  joints,  and  the  transformers 
and  meters  are  placed  in  the  cellars  of  the  houses. 

The  total  cost  for  erecting  the  works  for  20,000  lamps  was  $460,000 
(1,850,000  marks),  which  was  distributed  as  follows : 

Buildings I9I1250 

Boilers 32,500 

Engines,  dynamos,  and  switching  devices 161,250 

Network  and  transformers 152,250 

Meters 10,000 

Supervision,  plans,  etc I2>750 

Total 460,000 

The  number  of  lamps  connected  on  the  ist  of  June  last  was  10,806  glow- 
lamps  and  323  arc  lamps. 

Nearly  every  factory  of  any  importance  in  this  consular  district  is  lighted 
by  electricity. 

The  cost  of  the  light  to  the  consumers,  as  reckoned  by  the  city,  is  about 
I  cent  per  hour  for  each  i6-candle-power  glowlamp,  with  a  discount  ranging 
from  5  to  50  per  cent,  according  to  the  number  of  lamps  in  use  and  their 
time  of  burning. 

WILLIAM  D.  WAMER, 

QmsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Cologne,  August  75-,  i8q2. 
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CREFELD. 
REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BLAKS. 


Electricity  is  not  in  use  in  this  district  as  a  power  for  the  propulsion  of 
farm  machinery  and  implements  or  in  the  propagation  and  growth  of  plants. 
Farmers  are  very  reluctant  to  make  any  change  in  the  manner  or  method  of 
the  cultivation  of  their  land.  They  still  use  the  same  kind  of  plow,  harrow, 
and  other  farming  implements  that  have  been  in  use  for  many  years. 

A  short  time  since  I  visited  a  farm  near  Crefeld.  I  was  informed  that 
about  1,000  acres  were  under  cultivation,  and  noticed,  among  the  farming 
implements,  a  new  self-binder,  which,  however,  was  not  being  used.  Hav- 
ing inquired  into  the  cause,  I  learned  that,  while  its  work  was  satisfactory, 
it  was  more  expensive  to  cut  their  grain  with  the  self-binder  than  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way.  The  owner  of  the  farm  then  showed  me  how  their  harvest- 
ing was  done.  There  were  10  men  employed  in  cutting  the  grain,  using  a 
short  scythe  about  2  feet  long  attached  to  a  straight  stick  about  3  feet  in 
length.  This  is  used  in  the  right  hand,  while  a  stick  is  used  by  the  left 
which  is  about  3  feet  long,  with  a  piece  of  iron  attached  to  the  end,  crooked 
so  as  to  draw  the  grain  into  the  sickle.  Then  there  were  10  women  to  bind 
and  stack  the  grain.  The  men  received  36  cents  and  the  women  25  cents  per 
day  for  their  labor.  The  owner  said  it  was  cheaper  to  harvest  their  grain  in 
the  above  manner  than  with  a  self-binder,  and  for  that  reason  it  was  laid  aside. 

While  many  fanners  thrash  their  grain  with  the  modern  thrashing  ma- 
chine, some  still  use^he  flail.  The  good,  old-fashioned  ways  of  their  fathers 
and  forefathers  are  good  enough  for  them.  Should  they  adopt  the  modem 
labor-saving  machines  and  implements,  what  would  become  of  the  large  sur- 
plus of  laborers? 

The  propagation  and  growth  of  plants  by  the  use  of  electricity  is  not 
known  among  the  farmers. 

EVANS  BLAKE, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Crefeld^  September  75,  i8g2. 


DRESDEN. 
REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  PALMER. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report,  in  reply  to  circular  of  the  Department  re- 
garding the  use  of  electricity  as  a  power  in  the  propulsion  of  farm  machinery 
and  implements  and  in  the  propagation  and  growth  of  plants,  that  electricity 
is  not  used  for  either  purpose  within  the  limits  of  this  consulate-general. 
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There  was  an  attempt  made  a  short  time  since  to  use  electricity  for  the 
propagation  of  roses,  but  it  was  abandoned  as  too  expensive. 

AULICK  PALMER, 

Consul'  GencraL 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Dresden^  October  //,  i8g2. 


FRANKFORT. 
REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  MASON. 

Since  receiving  the  Department  circular  dated  April  21,  I  have  inves- 
tigated with  some  care  the  question  of  the  use  of  electricity  as  a  power  in 
the  propulsion  of  farm  machinery  and  implements  and  in  the  propagation 
and  growth  of  plants. 

I  find  that  there  is  in  this  district,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  in  soath- 
ern  and  western  Germany,  no  instance  in  which  electricity  has  been  practi- 
cally used  as  a  motive  force  in  agriculture.  I  am  not  able  to  learn  that  any 
serious  experiments  in  that  direction  have  been  made,  but  there  is  a  project 
under  consideration  to  erect  a  plant  at  a  waterfall  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
Constance  to  generate  electricity  on  a  large  scale  by  water  power  and  dis- 
tribute it  to  the  neighboring  farms  to  be  used  for  thrashing,  pumping,  sawing 
wood,  and  other  forms  of  agricultural  labor.  But  this  scheme  is  as  yet  only 
incipient,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  can  come  to  any  practical  result 

No  experiments  have  been  made,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  in  the  use 
of  electricity  for  propagating  plants,  it  being  understood  by  electricians  here 
that  the  essays  in  that  direction  which  have  been  made  in  St.  Petersburg 
have  been  only  moderately  successful. 

The  general  feeling  among  practical  electricians  here  is  that  the  uses  of 
electricity  are  already  sufficiently  varied  and  diffuse,  and  that  the  econom- 
ical success  of  such  applications  will  only  be  compromised  and  rendered 
uncertain  by  attempts  to  apply  it  to  other  purposes  wherein  its  utility  would 
be  at  least  experimental.  Agricultural  and  industrial  labor  are,  moreover, 
so  cheap  and  abundant  in  Germany  that  there  is  very  little  incentive  to  ex- 
periments with  new  and  costly  apparatus. 

FRANK  H.  MASON, 

Consul' General 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Frankfort  J  August  4^  i8g2» 


MANNHEIM. 
REPORT  BY  CONSUL  WINTER^ 

The  application  and  growth  of  electric-motor  plants  as  a  power  In  the 
propulsion  of  farm  machinery  and  implements  in  this  consular  district  ba> 
met  with  no  encouragement  or  success  thus  far ;  and,  indeed,  the  applica- 
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tion  of  steam  as  a  motive  power  is  not  yet  in  use  as  a  power  in  the  propul- 
sion of  farm  machinery  and  farm  implements  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden, 
with  the  exception  of  steam  thrashers  of  grain. 

The  only  use  of  electricity  as  a  motive  power  in  this  district  is  that  pro- 
duced by  the  electric-motor  plants  in  furnishing  electric  lights  for  railway 
stations  and  in  some  public  and  private  buildings  in  Mannheim,  Carlsruhe, 
and  Heidelberg ;  but  as  yet  it  is  not  applied  for  lighting  up  the  streets  of 
these  cities.  The  application  and  use  of  electricity  as  a  motive  power,  how- 
ever, is  certainly  well  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  educated  and  pro- 
gressive people  of  this  consular  district 

JNO.  F.  WINTER, 

Consul, 
United  States  Consulate, 

Mannheim,  July  12,  i8g2* 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

BIRMINGHAM. 

REPORT  BY  VICE-CONSUL  BURTON, 

There  is  practically  no  application  of  electricity  to  farm  implements  in 
this  district.  I  am  informed  that,  as  a  commercial  enterprise,  it  could  be 
worked  cheaply  where  they  have  water  power,  but  that  where  steam  would 
be  necessary  it  is  too  expensfve. 

At  the  royal  agricultural  show,  Warwick,  England,  held  in  June  of  this 
year,  a  thrashing  machine  was  exhibited  to  which  was  fixed  the  electric 
light,  the  object  of  which  was  to  enable  the  thrashing  to  be  done  at  any 
time. 

As  to  the  application  of  electricity  in  the  growth  of  plants,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  experiments  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  there  has  been  nothing 
done  locally ;  but  some  interesting  experiments  on  the  effect  of  the  electric 
light  on  the  growth  of  plants  were  carried  out  by  the  late  Sir  William 
Siemens  at  his  country  seat,  Sherwood,  and  the  results  noticed  were  embod- 
ied in  a  paper  which  he  communicated  to  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engi- 
neers on  the  3d  of  June,  1880.  This  paper  I  have  the  honor  to  send  here- 
with, and  to  direct  your  attention  to  an  article  headed  "  The  effect  of  dynamo- 
electric  energy  upon  horticulture  as  a  promoter  of  the  chemical  changes  by 
which  the  plant  takes  its  chief  ingredients  of  food  from  the  atmosphere.'* 

F.  M.  BURTON, 

Vice- Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Birmingham,  September  2j,  i8g2. 
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THB    EFFECT  OF    DYNAMO- ELECTRIC   ENERGY  UPON    HORTICULTURE,   AS  A    PROMOTER  OF 

THE    CHEMICAL  CHANGES   BY   WHICH    THE  PLANT  TAKES    ITS  CHIEF  INGREDIENTS  OF 

FOOD  FROM  THB  ATMOSPHERE. 

[  Indosure  in  Vice-Coosul  Barton's  report.] 

A  coosidenition  of  the  extremely  elevated  temperature  of,  and  of  the  eflfects  produced  m 
experimentiDg  with,  powerful  electric  arcs,  such  as  causing  blistering  of  the  skin  and  a  Ced- 
ing akin  to  sunstroke  in  the  incautious  observer,  has  led  me  to  reflect  whether  the  adioD  of 
the  arc  was  not  analogous  to  that  of  the  sun  in  its  effect  also  upon  vegetable  life.  The  solar 
ray,  in  falling  upon  the  leaf  of  a  plant,  not  only  produces  the  coloring  matter  called  chkvo- 
phyll,  but  effects  within  the  vegetable  cell  decomposition  of  the  carbonic  add  and  aqoeoas 
vapor  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere  for  the  formation  of  starch  and  woody  fiber. 

I  mentioned  my  views  on  this  subject  to  several  botanists,  from  whom  I  received  some 
encouragement  to  put  the  question  to  practical  test,  which  I  accordingly  did,  commendng  m 
the  eariy  portion  of  the  present  year,  at  my  country  residence  of  Sherwood,  near  Tnnbridge 
Wdla. 

The  I4>p«ratas  I  use  consbts^ 

(i)  Of  a  vertical  Siemens  dynamo  machine,  weighing  56  kilograms,  with  a  resistance  of 
0.717  unit  OQ  the  electro-magnets.  This  machine  makes  one  thousand  revolutions  a  mioote; 
it  takes  2-horse  power  to  drive  it  and  develops  a  current  of  fix>m  25  to  27  webers  of  an  intco- 
sky  of  70  volts. 

(3)  A  regulator  or  lamp,  constructed  for  continuous  currents,  with  two  carbon  electrodes 
•f  13  and  10  millimeters  diameter,  respectively.  The  light  produced  is  equal  to  1,400 
candles. 

(3)  A  3-horse-power  Otto  gas  engine  as  motor. 

My  object  was  to  ascertain  by  experiment  whether  electric  light  affected  the  growdi  of 
plants.  For  this  purpose  I  placed  in  the  open  air  a  regulator  contained  in  a  lamp  having  a 
metallic  reflector  about  2  meters  above  the  roof  of  a  sunk  melon  house.  Several  pots  were 
provided  and  planted  with  quick-growing  seeds  and  plants,  such  as  mustard,  carrots,  meksis, 
etc.  The  plants  were  arranged  to  be  brought  at  suitable  intervals,  without  moving  them, 
under  the  influence  of  daylight  and  electric  light,  both  falling  upon  them  at  approximateh 
the  same  angle.  The  pots  were  divided  into  four  groups  or  series.  One  group  was  kept  en- 
tirely in  the  dark,  another  was  exposed  to  the  influence  of  electric  light  only,  the  third  to  the 
influence  of  daylight  only,  and  the  fourth  was  exposed  successively  to  both  day  and  electric 
light 

In  this  first  trial  the  electric  light  was  supplied  during  six  hours,  frx>m  5  to  ii  each  even- 
ing, the  plants  being  left  in  darkness  the  rest  of  the  night,  but  in  experiments  hereafter  to  be 
referred  to  the  electric  light  was  kept  on  during  the  whole  night. 

In  every  instance  the  differences  of  effect  were  unmistakable.  The  plants  kept  in  the 
dark  were  pale  yellow,  thin  in  the  stalk,  and  soon  died.  Those  exposed  to  electric  light  only 
showed  a  light-green  leaf  and  had  sufficient  vigor  to  survive.  Those  exposed  to  dayliglit 
only  were  of  a  darker  color  and  greater  vigor.  Those  exposed  to  both  sources  of  light  evinced 
a  decided  superiority  in  vigor  over  the  rest,  and  the  color  of  the  leaf  was  a  daik,  ridi  green. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  this  trial  of  electric  against  solar  light  the  period  of  expo- 
sure was  in  favor  of  the  latter  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  2  to  i,  but,  after  making  eveiyaUow- 
ance,  the  average  daylight  in  these  latitudes  in  the  early  portion  of  the  year  a{^>ean  to  hare 
about  twice  &e  effect  of  electric  light.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  the  electric  arc  was  not 
so  placed  as  to  give  out  its  light  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  nights  were  cold,  and  the 
plants  under  experiment  were  for  the  most  part  of  a  character  to  require  a  hot,  moist  atmos- 
phere ;  the  glass  thus  became  covered  very  thickly  with  nxusture,  obstructing  thereby  (be 
action  of  the  light,  besides  which  the  electric  light  had  to  traverse  the  glass  of  its  own  buop. 
Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  the  electric  light  clearly  formed  dilorophyll  and  its 
derivatives  in  the  plants.    But  it  was,  besides,  interesting  to  observe  the  mechanical  actioB 
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that  took  place,  for  the  mustard  seed  stem,  when  placed  obliquely,  turned  completely  toward 
the  light  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours ;  and  the  stems  of  cucumber  and  melon  plants 
also  did  so,  though  more  slowly.  The  cucumber  and  melon  plants  which  have  been  exposed 
to  both  day  and  electric  light  have  made  great  progress,  and  my  gardener  tells  me  that  he 
could  not  have  brought  on  the  latter  without  the  aid  of  the  electric  light  during  the  early 
winter.  These  preliminary  trials  go  to  prove  that  electric  light  can  be  called  to  the  aid  of 
solar  light  by  using  it  outside  of  greenhouses,  but  the  loss  of  effect  in  such  cases  is  consid- 
erable. 

I  next  directed  my  observations  to  the  effect  of  electric  light  upon  plants  when  both  were 
placed  in  the  same  inclosure.  A  portion  of  the  melon  house  already  referred  to  was  com 
pletely  darkened  with  a  covering  of  thick  matting  and  was  whitewashed  inside.  The  electric 
lamp  was  placed  over  the  entrance  door,  and  shelves  were  arranged  in  a  horseshoe  form,  with 
pots  containing  the  plants  to  be  experimented  upon,  the  plants  being  placed  at  distances  from 
the  source  of  light  varying  from  0.5  to  2.3  meters.  The  first  time  the  naked  electric  light  was 
tried  in  this  manner  some  of  the  plants,  and  especially  some  melon  and  cucumber  plants  from 
20  to  40  centimeters  in  height,  less  than  a  meter  distant  from  the  lamp,  suffered,  the  leaves 
nearest  the  lamp  turning  up  at  the  edges  and  presenting  a  scorched  appearance.  In  the  later 
experiments  the  stands  were  so  arranged  that  the  distance  of  the  plants  from  the  light  was 
from  1.5  to  2.3  meters.  The  plants  were  divided  into  three  groups;  one  group  was  implied 
only  to  daylight,  a  second  group  received  only  electric  light  during  eleven  hours  of  the*night, 
being  in  darkness  during  the  day,  and  the  third  group  had  the  benefit  of  eleven  hours  day  and 
eleven  hours  electric  light.  These  experiments  were  continued  during  four  consecutive  days 
and  nights,  and  the  results  are  very  striking  and  decisive  as  regards  the  effect  upon  such  quick- 
growing  plants  as  mustard,  carrots,  etc.  The  trial  was  unsatisfactory  in  this  one  respect,  that 
during  the  third  night  the  gas  engine  working  the  dynamo  machine  came  to  a  standstill, 
owing  to  a  steppage  in  one  of  the  gas  channels,  and  the  electric  light  was  only  applied  half 
the  night.  Notwithstanding  this  drawback,  the  plants  were  evidently  benefited  by  the  elec- 
tric light.  The  plants  that  had  only  been  exposed  to  daylight  (with  a  fair  proportion  of  sun- 
light) presented  the  usual  healthy  green  appearance ;  those  exposed  to  electric  Ught  alone 
were  of  a  somewhat  lighter  hue  than  those  exposed  to  daylight,  except  in  one  instance,  when 
the  reverse  was  the  case;  while  the  plants  that  had  the  benefit  of  both  day  and  electric  light 
far  surpassed  the  others  in  darkness  of  green  and  general  vigor.  A  fear  had  been  expressed 
that  the  melon  and  cucumber  plants  which  had  been  scorched  by  the  electric  light  on  the 
first  evening  would  droop  or  die  under  continued  exposure  to  that  agency ;  but  they  were  re- 
placed at  a  distance  from  the  light  exceeding  2  meters,  and  they  have  all  shown  signs  of 
recovery.  A  pot  of  tulip  buds  was  placed  in  this  electric  stove,  and  the  flowers  opened  com- 
pletely after  an  exposure  of  two  hours. 

Another  object  I  had  in  view  in  this  experiment  was  to  observe  whether  the  plants  were 
injured  by  carbonic  acid  and  the  nitrogenous  compounds  observed  by  Prof.  Dewar  to  be  pro- 
duced within  the  electric  arc.  All  continuous  access  of  air  into  the  stove  was  stopped,  and, 
in  order  to  prevent  excessive  accumulation  of  heat,  the  stovepipes  were  thickly  covered  over 
with  matting  and  wet  leaves.  But,  although  the  access  of  stove  heat  was  thus  stopped,  the 
temperature  of  the  house  continued  through  the  night  at  72^  F.,  proving  that  the  electric  light 
fiimished  not  only  light,  but  sufficient  heat  also.  No  injurious  effect  was  observed  on  the 
plants  from  the  want  of  ventilation,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  supply  of  carbonic  acid  given 
off  by  the  complete  combustion  of  the  carbon  electrodes  at  high  temperature  and  under  the 
influence  of  an  excess  of  oxygen  sustained  their  vital  functions.  If  nitrogenous  com]>ounds 
were  produced  in  large  quantities,  it  is  likely  the  plants  would  have  been  injured ;  but  they 
could  not  be  perceived  by  their  smell  in  the  stove,  when  all  ventilators  were  closed,  and  no 
injurious  effects  on  the  plants  had  been  observed. 

These  experiments  are  instructive  in  proving  that  electric  light  alone  promotes  vegetation 
and  the  important  fact  that  diurnal  repose  is  unnecessary  to  plant  life,  although  the  experi- 
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ments  have  perbaps  not  lasted  long  enough  to  furnish  that  proof  absolutely.  We  may  argn?, 
however,  fn)m  analogy  that  such  repose  is  not  necessary,  as  crops  grow  and  ripen  very  quickly 
in  northern  latitudes,  where  the  summer  is  only  two  months  in  length,  duriag  which  period 
the  sun  b  almost  altogether  above  the  horizon. 

I  next  removed  the  electric  light  into  a  palm  house  constructed  of  framed  glass  (8.6  bf 
14.4  by  4.42  meters).  In  its  center  a  banana  palm  and  a  few  other  small  palms  are  planted, 
while  a  considerable  variety  of  flowering  plants  are  placed  around  the  interior.  The  electnc 
light  was  placed  at  the  south  comer  of  the  house  as  high  as  practicable,  that  its  rays  might faO 
upon  the  plants  in  the  same  direction  and  at  the  same  angle  as  those  of  the  sun  doriog  tbe 
middle  of  the  day.  A  metallic  reflector  was  placed  behind  the  lamp,  so  as  to  utilize  all 
the  rays  as  far  as  possible.  Some  young  vines  are  planted  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  boose. 
Three  pots  of  nectarines  just  on  the  bud  were  placed  on  the  floor  at  diflerent  distances  fromthe 
light,  and  also  some  roses,  geraniums,  orchids,  etc.  The  temperature  of  the  house  was  main- 
tained at  65  T.,  and  the  electric  lamp  was  kept  alight  from  5  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.  for  one  week  from 
February  18  to  February  24,  excepting  Sunday  night  The  period  ot  the  trial  was  hardly 
suflicient  to  produce  very  striking  effects,  but  the  plants  remained  healthy.  The  vine  nearest 
the  light  made  most  progress,  and  the  same  statement  could  be  made  regarding  the  nectarines 
and  roses.  Other  plants,  such  as  geraniums,  continued  to  exhibit  a  vigorous  appearance,  and 
thei^^tttric  light  appeared  to  impart  the  vitality  necessary  to  prevent  the  plants  being  iDJored 
through  excessive  temperature.  This  experiment  is  important  in  showing  that  tbe  electric 
light,  when  put  into  conservatories,  improves  the  appearance  and  growth  of  the  plants.  The 
leaves  become  darker,  the  plants  more  vigorous,  and  the  coloring  of  the  flowers  brighter;  but 
a  further  period  of  time  is  necessary  to  establish  this  observation  absolutely.  The  efifects  pro- 
duced by  electric  light  in  conservatories  are  very  striking,  owing  to  the  clearer  definition  of 
form  and  color  due  thereto. 

I  decided  in  the  next  place  to  try  the  effect  of  the  electric  light  upon  plants  in  tbe  open 
air  and  under  glass  at  the  same  time.  The  regulator  was  returned  to  its  first  positkn,  2 
meters  above  the  ground,  with  a  sunken  melon  house  on  the  one  side  and  a  sunken  boose 
containing  roses,  lilies,  strawberries,  and  a  variety  of  other  plants  on  the  other.  Upon  tbe 
ground  between  these  were  placed  boxes  sown  with  early  vegetables,  and  protecting  walk 
were  erected  across  the  openings  of  the  passage  between  the  two  houses,  in  order  to  protect 
the  plants  from  cold  winds.  The  effects  could  thus  be  simultaneously  observed  upon  tbe 
melons  and  cucumbers  in  the  one  house,  upon  the  roses,  strawberries,  etc.,  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature in  the  other,  and  upwn  the  early  vegetables  unprovided  with  covering. 

That  growth  was  promoted  under  all  these  varying  circumstances  I  proved  dearly  by 
shading  a  portion  of  the  plants  both  under  glass  and  in  the  open  air  from  the  electric  ligbc, 
without  removing  them  from  their  position  of  equal  temperature,  and  exposing  them  to  solar 
light  during  the  daytime.  Upon  flowering  plants  the  effects  are  very  striking,  and  tbe  electric 
light  is  apparently  more  efficacious  to  bring  them  forward  than  daylight  in  winter.  Altho«gb 
the  qiuuility  of  heat  given  off  by  the  electric  light  is  not  so  great  in  amount  as  that  from  bora- 
ing  gas,  yet  the  heat  rays  from  the  arc  counteract  that  loss  of  heat  from  the  leaves  by  radiaCioii 
into  space,  which  causes  hoarfrost  on  a  clear  night.  An  experiment  made  on  a  night  of  boar- 
frost  clearly  proved  that,  although  the  temperature  on  the  ground  did  not  differ  materiaHr 
within  the  range  of  the  electric  light  and  beyond  it,  the  radiant  effect  of  the  light  was  socb 
as  to  prevent  frost  entirely  within  its  range.  For  this  reason  I  anticipate  the  usefol  applica- 
tion of  electric  light  in  front  of  fruit  walls,  in  orchards,  and  in  kitchen  gardens  to  save  tbe 
fhiit  bud  at  the  time  of  setting. 

Considering  the  evident  power  of  the  electric  light  to  form  chloiopbyll,  there  seemed  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  its  action  would  also,  in  the  case  of  ripening  fruit,  resemble  that  of  tbe  son, 
and  that  saccharine  matter,  and  more  especially  the  aromatic  constituents,  would  be  prodaced. 
To  test  this  opinion  practically,  several  plants  of  early  strawberries  in  pots  were  placed,  as  to 
the  last  experiment,  in  two  groups,  the  one  being  subjected  to  daylight  only  and  tbe  other  to 
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solar  light  during  the  day  and  to  electric  light  at  night.  Both  groups  were  placed  under  glass 
at  temperatures  vaiying  from  65°  to  70°  F.,  those  that  received  daylight  only  being  shielded 
from  the  effect  of  the  electric  light. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  experiment  the  strawberry  plants  were  partly  setting  fruit 
and  partly  in  bloom.  After  a  week  the  fruit  on  the  plants  exposed  to  electric  light  had 
swelled  very  much  more  than  that  on  the  others,  some  of  the  berries  showing  signs  of  ripening. 
The  experiment  wa«  interrupted  for  two  nights  at  this  stage,  and  when  the  electric  light  was 
resumed  very  rapid  progress  was  observable;  and  after  four  days'  continuous  exposure  to 
both  day  and  electric  light  the  majority  of  the  berries  had  become  ripe  and  showed  a  rich  red 
color,  while  the  fruit  on  the  plants  that  had  been  exposed  to  daylight  only  scarcely  showed 
eren  a  sign  of  redness. 

Melons  that  have  been  brought  forward  with  the  aid  of  the  electric  light  also  clearly  prove 
its  advantageous  effects  in  promoting  the  setting  of  fruit,  the  process  of  ripening,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  aroma. 

These  experiments  go  to  prove  that  electric  light  is  efficacious  in  promoting  the  formaiion 
of  fruit  rich  in  bloom  and  aroma,  and,  if  these  results  should  be  confirmed,  the  horticulturist 
will  be  able  to  make  himself  practically  independent  of  solar  light  for  [M'oducing  a  high  qual- 
ity of  fruit  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Although  I  have  shown  that  a  maximum  beneficial  result  on  vegetation  is  produced  at  a 
dbtance  of  2  meters  with  a  lamp  of  1,400- candle  power,  the  influence  is  very  marked  upon 
plants  at  greater  distances.  This  action  at  a  distance  was  proved  by  the  condition  of  three 
melon  plants  situated  towards  the  back  of  the  house,  which  throve  remarkably  well  for  about 
a  fortnight  that  the  electric  light  was  in  front  of  the  house  at  a  distance  of  from  5  to  6  meters 
from  the  plants.  After  the  electric  light  was  removed  in  front  of  the  other  end  of  the  same 
house  and  the  phmts  in  question  were  deprived  of  its  influence,  they  continued  their  growth, 
but  have  shown  a  very  decided  falling  off  in  vigor. 

An  important  consideration  is  the  cost  of  electro-horticulture.  This  depends  upon  the 
cost  of  the  fuel  or  other  source  of  energy  and  upon  ihe  scale  of  application.  To  work  one 
elecli  .c  lamp  only  with  a  small  steam  or  gas  engine  is  expensive,  both  as  regards  fuel  and 
cost  of  attendance.  If  steam  has  to  be  resorted  to,  it  is  important  to  employ  an  engine  of 
sufficient  size  to  produce  economical  results  per  horse  power  of  energy  expended,  and  the 
electric  arc  should  be  of  sufficient  brilliancy  to  give  a  good  effect  for  the  power  employed. 
Experience  in  electric  illumination  has  established  a  form  and  size  of  machine  both  conven- 
ient and  suitable  for  the  attainment  of  economical  results,  viz,  the  medium  dynamo-electric 
machine,  which,  if  applied  to  a  suitable  regulator,  produces  fully  6,000-candle  power  of  dif- 
fiised  light  with  an  expenditure  of  4-horse  power.  The  experiments  already  referred  to  show 
that  the  most  efficient  height  at  which  to  place  the  naked  electric  arc  of  i,400-candle  power 
m  about  2  meters.  By  using  a  metallic  reflector  the  major  portion  of  the  upward  rays  may 
be  thrown  down  upon  the  surface  to  be  illuminated,  and  that  height  may  be  taken  at  3  meters. 
If  an  electric  arc  of  6,000  candles  was  employed,  the  height  would  be — 

v^6,ooo 
-Tj^X  3  =  6.2  mete», 

at  which  such  an  electric  light  should  be  flxed.  In  operating  upon  an  extended  surface,  sev- 
eral lamps  should  be  so  placed  as  to  make  the  effect  over  it  tolerably  uniform.  This  would  be 
so  if  the  radiating  centers  were  placed  at  distances  apart  equal  to  double  their  height  above 
the  ground;  for  a  square  foot  of  surface  midway  between  them  would  receive  from  each  center 
half  the  number  of  rays  falling  upon  such  a  surface  immediately  below  a  center.  A  plant  at 
the  intermediate  point  would,  however,  have  the  advantage  of  presenting  a  larger  leaf  surface 
to  both  sources  of  light;  and,  to  compensate  for  this  advantage,  the  light  centers  may  be 
placed  yet  further  apart,  say  at  distances  equal  to  three  times  their  elevation,  or  18  meters. 
Nine  lights  so  placed  would  suffice  for  an  area  54  meters  square,  or  about  three-quarters  of 
an  acre.  If  a  high  fruit  wall  were  to  inclose  this  space,  this  will  also  get  the  full  benefit  of 
electiic  radiation  and  would  serve  at  the  same  time  to  protect  the  plants  from  winds.     By 
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subdWiding  the  mrea  under  forced  cultivatioo  by  Tertical  partHioDS  of  gUss,  as  has  been  done 
with  excellent  results  by  Sir  William  Armstrong,  protection  is  insured  against  injniy  from  tliii 
latter  cause. 

There  would  be  required  to  maintain  this  radiant  action  a  9  X  4  =»  3^  hoise-pover  eo- 
gine,  involTing  the  conaumptioo  of  36  X  2)4  ss  90  pounds  c£  fud  per  hour,  wfaidi,  fcr  a 
night  of  twelve  hours,  with  40  pounds  for  getting  up  steam,  amounts  to  half  a  too,  costing,  at  161; 
a  too,  8r.  a  night  This  does  not  include,  howerer,  the  cost  of  carbons  or  c£  an  attendant, 
whidi  would  probably  amount  to  as  much  more,  making  a  total  d  i6s,  lU  however,  an  en- 
gine could  be  utilized  doing  other  descriptions  of  woric  during  the  day,  the  cost  of  steam 
power  and  attendance  for  the  night  work  only  would  be  considerably  reduced. 

I  have  assumed  in  the  calculation  just  given  the  use  of  fuel  to  produce  mechanical  energy 
but  the  question  will  assume  a  totally  different  aspect  if  natural  sources  c£  power,  sncfa  as 
waterfislls,  can  be  rendered  available  within  a  short  distance.  The  cost  of  power  will  in  socfa 
case  be  almost  entirely  saved  and  that  of  attendance  greatly  diminished,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  under  such  drcumstances  electro-horticulture  may  be  earned  out  with  considerable  ad- 
vantage. 

In  reply  to  questiops  that  have  been  frequently  asked  regarding  the  cost  of  maintaining 
an  experimental  electric  light  of  1,400-candle  power,  such  as  I  have  used  in  these  experi- 
ments, I  may  state  that  the  3-horse-power  Otto  gas  engine  en^loyed  in  driving  the  dynamo 
machine  consumes  nearly  900  cubic  feet  of  gas  during  the  night  of  twdve  hours,  or  75  cubic 
feet  an  hour,  which,  at  31.  6d,  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  represents,  with  the  carbons,  a  cost  of  5/ 
an  hoar.  Thii,  however,  does  not  include  superinteitdence  or  inddental  expenses,  the  arooont 
of  which  must  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 

The  experiments  furnish  proof  that  no  particular  skill  is  required  m  the  management  of 
the  dectrical  apparatus,  as  the  gas  engine,  dynamo  machine,  and  regulator  have  been  under 
the  sole  management  of  my  head  gardener,  Mr.  D.  Buchanan,  and  of  his  son,  an  assistant 
gardener.  The  regulator  only  requires  the  replacement  of  carbons  every  four  or  five  boon, 
which  period  may  easily  be  extended  to  twdve  hours  by  a  slight  modification  of  die  lamp. 

I  am  led  to  the  following  conclusions  as  the  result  of  my  experiments: 

(i)  That  electric  light  is  both  efficacious  in  producing  chlorophyll  in  the  leaves  of  plants 
and  in  promoting  growth. 

(2)  That  a  light  center  equd  to  1^400  candles,  placed  at  a  distance  of  2  meters  bom 
growing  plants,  appears  to  be  equd  in  effect  to  average  daylight  in  February;  bat  more 
economicd  effects  can  be  attained  by  more  powerful  light  centers. 

(3)  That  carbonic  add  and  the  nitrogenous  conqx>unds  generated  in  diminutive  qoand- 
ties  in  the  dectric  arc  produce  no  sensible  ddeterious  effects  upoa  plants  encksed  in  the 


(4)  That  plants  do  not  appear  to  require  a  period  d  rest  during  the  twenty>fi)ar  hoois  of 
the  day,  but  make  increased  and  vigorous  progress  if  subjected  during  daytime  to  snnligbt 
and  during  the  night  to  dectric  light. 

(5)  That  the  radiation  of  heat  from  powerful  dectric  arcs  can  be  made  available  to  coun- 
teract the  effect  of  night  frost. 

(6)  That,  while  under  the  influence  of  electric  light,  plants  can  sustain  inoeased  stove 
heat  without  collapsing,  a  drcumstance  fiivorable  to  forcing  by  electric  light 

(7)  That  the  light  is  eflicadous  in  hastening  the  development  of  flowers  and  of  fruit  The 
flowers  produced  by  its  aid  are  remarkable  for  intense  coloring,  and  the  fruit  both  for  bloon 
and  aroma,  without  apparent  augmentation  of  the  saccharine  constituents. 

(8)  That  the  expense  of  dectro-horticulture  depends  mainly  upcm  the  cost  of  mechanical 
energy,  and  is  very  moderate  when  naturd  sources  of  such  energy,  as  waterfdls,  can  be  made 
avdlable. 

Some  observations  made  by  Dr.  Scbiibder,  of  Christiania,  to  whidi  my  attention  has  been 
drawn,  fully  confirm  the  condusion  indicated  by  my  experiments  with  dectric  light    Ac- 
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cording  to  Dr.  SchUbeler,  plants  are  able  to  grow  continuously;  and  when  under  the  influ- 
ence of  continuous  light  they  develop  more  brilliant  flowers  and  larger  and  more  anxmdc 
fruit  than  when  under  the  alternating  influence  of  light  and  darkness. 

The  useful  influence  of  the  electric  light  in  horticulture  having  been  thus  established,  1 
have  taken  steps  to  test  the  principle  upon  a  working  scale.  Natural  sources,  sudi  as  water 
l>ower,  not  being  available,  I  have  had  to  resort  to  steam  as  the  motive  agent  With  this 
object  I  have  laid  down  a  6-horse-power  horizontal  engine,  by  Tangye  Brothers,  and  a  Corn- 
ish boiler,  fitted  with  two  Galloway  tubes  in  the  flue,  close  to  the  conservatories  at  Shenrood 
and  at  a  distance  of  somewhat  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  farm  buildings.  The 
power  of  thb  engine  is  suflficient  to  give  motion  to  two  dynamo  machines  capable  of  prodnc- 
ing  1 2,000-candle  power  of  light.  The  steam,  after  doing  its  work  in  the  engine,  will  be 
made  available  as  a  heating  agent  for  the  hothouses;  but,  it  having  been  found  undesirable 
to  pass  such  steam  directly  into  the  pipes  leading  to  the  houses,  an  intermediate  tabular  heater 
b  used  to  eflect  the  condensation  of  the  steam  and  to  comnranicate  its  latent  heat  to  the  water 
circulating  through  the  ranges  of  pipes  in  the  usual  manner.  The  fires  now  itecessary  to 
maintain  the  heat  of  the  circulating  pipes  are  suppressed,  and  that  below  the  steam  boiler  sub- 
stituted, which,  admitting  of  an  arrangement  more  suitable  for  economical  results,  will,  itb 
expected,  require  little  or  no  additional  expenditure  of  fuel  beyond  what  has  hitherto  been 
necessary  to  work  the  stoves.  The  power  required  for  the  electric  light  can  therefore,  uoder 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  be  obtained  at  a  comparatively  low  cost  daring  the 
time  the  electric  light  is  needed.  The  stoves,  however,  will  require  firing  during  the  daytime; 
and,  in  order  to  utilize  the  engine  power  when  not  required  for  electric  lighting,  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  so  that  the  machines  for  chaff  and  turnip  cutting  at  the  farm,  and  also 
some  wood-cutting  machinery,  shall  be  worked  by  electric  transmissioo  of  power,  the  cnirent 
being  derived  from  the  same  dynamo- electric  machine  which  works  the  electric  light  daring 
the  night.  By  means  of  these  arrangements  the  subject  of  electro-horticulture  will  be  put  dar- 
ing the  ensuing  winter  to  the  test,  not  only  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  its  aid,  but  as  to 
the  cost  at  which  those  effects  may  be  obtained. 

A  question  of  considerable  interest  connected  with  this  subject  is  that  of  determining  which 
portion  of  the  rays  constituting  wliite  light  is  efficacious  in  producing  chlorophyll,  starch,  and 
woody  fiber  and  which  in  effecting  the  ripening  of  fiiiit.  For  this  purpose  arrangements  are 
in  preparation  to  dbtribute  the  spectrum  of  a  powerful  electric  light  in  a  darkened  chamber  over 
a  series  of  similar  plants  exposed  seriatim  to  the  actinic,  light-giving,  and  thermal  portions  of 
the  spectrum.  Some  experiments  have  been  made  with  solar  light  in  thb  direction,  but  no 
very  conclusive  results  could  be  obtained,  because  the  short  periods  of  time  during  which  the 
solar  spectrum  can  be  maintained  steadily  in  the  same  place  b  so  shcvt  that  the  effects  pro- 
duced upon  vegetation  have  not  been  of  a  sufficiently  decided  character;  whereas,  with  the 
aid  of  electric  light,  the  same  spectrum  may  be  kept  on  steadily  for  a  series  of  days  without 
intermission. 

For  this  purpose,  and  for  electro-horticulture  generally,  it  is  important  to  employ  a  lamp 
with  its  focus  unchangeable  in  space  and  without  obstruction  to  the  rays  of  light  falling  down- 
ward. The  lamp  which  I  have  designed  for  thb  purpose,  and  which  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to  in  the  paper  read  before  the  society  by  Mr.  Alexander  Siemens,  b  represented  in  the 
accompanying  drawing  (page  349). 

The  principal  point  of  novelty  in  it  consbts  in  the  mode  of  advancing  the  carbons,  which, 
instead  of  being  effected  by  clockwork  (as  has  been  the  case  hitherto  in  constructing  regula- 
tors), is  effected  simply  by  the  force  of  gravity  or  by  spring  power  urging  the  carbons  forward 
toward  the  point  of  meeting,  in  which  forward  motion  each  carbon  b  checked  by  a  metallic 
abutment,  in  the  form  of  a  p<Hnt  or  edge  of  cof^r  or  other  metal  of  high  conductivity,  the 
exact  position  of  which  can  be  regulated  by  a  screw. 

Thb  metallic  ridge  touches  the  carbons  laterally  at  a  distance  of  10  to  15  millimeters  from 
the  luminous  point,  where  the  temperature  of  the  carbon  b  sufficient  to  cause  its  gradoal  de- 
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composition  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere  without  being  high  enough  to  fuse  or  injure  the 
metaL 

In  the  lamp  before  you  the  carbons  are  contained  in  horizontal  holders,  suspended  from 
the  lamp  frame  by  means  of  four  suspension  rods;  a  solenoid  coil  is  placed  vertically  above 
the  point  of  light,  the  iron  core  of  which  is  connected  to  the  suspension  rods  on  either  side  by 
means  of  rods,  whereby  horizontal  motion  is  applied  to  the  metallic  carbon-holders,  tending 
to  separate  them  when  the  current  flowing  through  the  solenoid  coil  diminishes  and  approach- 
ing the  carbons  when  the  current  passing  through  the  coil  increases.  The  effect  is  that  an 
increased  resistance  in  the  electric  arc  causes  a  shortening,  and  a  decrease  a  lenthening,  of 
the  arc  itself.  In  order  to  steady  the  action  of  this  regulator,  the  iron  core  carries  a  piston, 
worldng  freely  up  and  down  in  a  vertical  cylinder,  having  a  throttled  aperature  for  the  iogress 
and  ^jess  of  atmospheric  air  above  the  piston.  The  two  metallic  holders  are  put  into  con- 
ductive connection  with  the  two  wires  leading  up  fix>m  the  dynamo-electric  machine,  and  the 
regulating  solenoid  coil  is  connected  to  the  two  holders  respectively,  so  that  the  current  active 
in  this  coil  is  always  proportionate  to  the  potential  between  the  two  electrodes,  which,  by  this 
arrangement,  is  made  practically  constant.  If  this  lamp  is  worked  by  alternating  currents,  the 
two  carbons  are  made  equal  in  diameter;  but,  if  worked  by  a  continuous  current,  the  carbon 
cotmected  with  the  positive  pole  should  be  made  larger  than  the  one  connected  with  the  nega- 
tive pole  in  the  ratio  of  about  3  to  2. 

Instead  of  the  solenoid  r^ulator,  the  steel  tape  regulator  may  be  employed,  which  I  de- 
scribed in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  on  the  i6th  of  January,  1879,  ui  reference 
to  certain  means  of  measuring  and  r^ulating  electric  currents.  This  thin  strip  or  wire  is  in 
metallic  connecdon  at  one  end  with  one  of  the  suspension  rods  connected  with  the  positive 
pole  and  at  the  other  with  one  of  the  suspension  rods  connected  with  the  negative  pole,  being 
led  up  and  down  over  pullies  in  order  to  produce  a  total  resistance  of  from  20  to  30  ohms. 
The  tension  on  this  wire  produced  by  balance  weights  prevents  the  carbon  points  from  com- 
ing into  contact  with  each  other.  Whenever  the  current  is  turned  on,  the  iron  strip  becomes 
heated  and  elongates,  allowing  the  carbons  to  approach  each  other.  From  the  moment  they 
touch  the  arc  is  formed,  causing  less  current  to  pass  through  the  iron  strip  or  by-pass,  which 
consequently  contracts  on  cooling  and  causes  the  carbon  poles  to  separate,  thus  effecting  the 
proper  regulation  of  the  arc. 

In  its  application  to  horticulture  a  metallic  parabolic  reflector  of  considerable  diameter  is 
placed  over  the  luminous  center,  in  order  to  reflect  downwards  all  the  rays  of  light  and  heat 
which  would  otherwise  pass  upward,  an  arrangement  which  may  be  advantageously  carried  out 
in  these  lamps  as  used  for  illumination  when  placed  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  ground. 

The  horizontal  carbon-holders  may  be  made  of  considerable  length,  and  one  rod  of  carbon 
may  be  made  to  follow  up  the  [M'eceding  one,  in  order  to  obtain  a  continuous  action  of  the 
lamp;  it  is  necessary,  however,  to  join  the  one  carbon  to  the  succeeding  one  by  drilling  the 
ends  and  introducing  a  short  piece  of  steel  connecting  wire  between  the  two.  The  metallic 
connection  between  the  carbon  and  the  carbon-holder  is  efiected  by  contact  springs  and  levers, 
the  latter  of  which  may  be  so  arranged  that  when,  through  some  mistake,  carbons  have  not 
been  siqiplied  to  a  lamp  at  the  proper  time,  the  contact  lever,  in  tipping  up,  short-circuits  the 
working  current,  causing  the  extinguishment  of  the  lamp  without  stopping  the  working  of 
other  lamps  within  the  same  electrical  circuit. 

Further  experiments  have  shown  that  the  color  of  flowers  and  fruit  subjected  to  continued 
electric  light  is  much  intensifled.  We  have  been  able  to  bring  strawberries  to  ripeness  by 
means  of  the  electric  light  fiilly  a  fortnight  before  the  usual  time,  such  fruit  being  remarkable 
for  its  color  and  aromatic  flavor.  But  it  seems  that  the  formation  of  sugar  is  not  dependent 
upon  this  continuous  light,  and  I  might  almost  suggest  the  idea  that  the  formation  of  sugar  is 
the  very  last  action  that  goes  on  in  fruit  After  the  fruit  has  formed,  developed,  and  acquired 
its  aromatic  qualities,  then  the  formation  of  sugar  seems  to  step  in,  as  though  it  was  the  first 
stage  of  decay.    Several  botanists  of  high  standing  (Prof.  Cohen,  of  Leipsic,  and  others) 
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have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  growth  of  plants  takes  place  chieflj  at  night;  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  during  the  night  delicate  and  quick-growing  plants,  such  as  cucum- 
bers and  melons,  make  very  considerable  progress.  But  in  that  case  they  remain  thin  and 
yellow,  whereas  with  continuous  light  they  make  less  progress  in  length,  but  develop  iDore 
in  color,  in  breadth,  and  in  vigor ;  so  that  the  truth  may  lie  between  the  two  views— thai  for 
most  rapid  growth  intermittent  light  and  darkness  may  be  necessary,  but  that  for  vigorous 
development  and  for  the  formation  of  firuit  it  b  not  desirable. 

The  experiments  now  in  preparation  will  perhaps  settle  some  of  these  pomts  and  will 
further  show  what  can  be  done  in  this  direction  from  a  practical  point  of  view. 

Is  it  possible  to  make  use  of  electric  aid  for  growing  plants  and  developing  fruit  that 
could  be  brought  to  the  market  ?  This  is  a  mixed  question.  It  depends,  in  the  first  place, 
upon  the  amount  of  effect  that  can  be  produced,  and,  in  the  second  place,  upon  the  cost 
My  opinion  is  that  the  resdlt  of  experiments  on  a  large  scale  will  come  out  favorably  as  re- 
gards its  application  to  high-class  horticulture.  By  working  a  steam  engine  and  using  the 
waste  steam  to  heat  the  water  that  circulates  through  the  stoves,  I  believe  that  there  will  be 
very  little  extra  consumption  of  fuel ;  and,  if  that  view  be  realized,  the  expense  of  the  elec- 
tric light  will  not  be  great  at  all,  and  the  steam  engine  could  be  used  in  the  daytime  for 
various  other  ordinary  useful  purposes. 

Then,  with  regard  to  the  spectrum  experiments.  It  is  an  open  question  which  poitioQ  of 
solar  light  is  really  efficacious  in  forming  chlorophyll  and  which  in  promoting  growth  and  m 
producing  starch  and  fibrous  matter.  The  difficulty  in  experimenting  with  solar  light  is  ob- 
vious. Since  the  days  of  Joshua  the  sun  has  not  been  standing  still,  and  the  power  of  mak- 
ing it  do  io  is  beyond  the  skill  of  botanists ;  hence  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  standing 
spectrum  by  which  to  notice  sensible  effects  produced  fix>m  any  portioo  of  it  In  this  respect 
the  electric  light  has  every  advantage,  for,  by  placing  an  electric  lamp  in  focus  to  produce  a 
permanent  spectrum,  series  of  plants  can  be  placed  in  difiierent  portioDS  of  it,  and  the  various 
results  noted  for  any  required  period. 


GLASGOW. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BROIVH, 

The  use  of  electricity  in  agriculture  is  unheard  of  in  this  part  of  Soot- 
land.  Every  person  to  whom  I  have  addressed  the  inquiry  appeared  aston- 
ished at  the  suggestion  of  a  possibility  of  such  a  thing.  The  fact  is,  elec- 
tricity is  but  little  used  in  this  consular  district.  In  this  great  city,  the  home 
of  Lord  Kelvin  (Sir  William  Thomson),  perhaps  the  most  famous  electrician 
in  the  world,  the  use  of  electricity  has  hardly  commenced.  Perhaps  a 
half  dozen  public  buildings  and  an  equal  nimiber  of  stores  and  private 
houses  (the  house  of  Sir  William  Thomson  included  in  the  latter)  are  lighted 
with  electricity,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  its  being  used  as  a  motive  power  in 
a  single  instance.  There  is  some  talk  looking  to  its  use  as  a  motive  power 
for  street-car  service,  but  I  believe  no  definite  plans  are  as  yet  formulated. 

LEVI  W.  BROWN, 

QmsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Glasgow,  Jufu  JO,  i8g2. 
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LEEDS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  WIGFALL. 

So  far  as  I  am  advised,  the  use  of  electricity  as  a  power  in  the  propulsion 
<^  farm  machinery  or  in  the  propagation  and  growth  of  plants  is  not  cur- 
rent in  this  district. 

One  of  my  informants  reports  inquiries  from  abroad  for  plowing  tackle 
to  be  worked  by  electricity,  and  states  his  belief  that  something  of  the  kind 
is  doing  in  Manchester. 

F.  H.  WIGFALL, 
United  States  Consulate,  QmsuL 

Leeds,  June  27,  i8g2. 


LONDON. 
REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  NEW, 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  clipping  from  the  Times  news- 
paper of  July  25  last  describing  the  opening  of  the  Blythwood  Electric 
Dairy,  which  has  been  built  by  Mr.  Walter  Gilbey  at  Stanstead,  Essex,  and 
all  the  machinery  of  which  is  worked  by  electricity.  This  is  the  only  ex- 
ample of  the  use  of  electricity  in  connection  with  agriculture  that  has  come 
under  my  notice. 

JOHN  C.  NEW, 

Consul' GcneraL 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

London,  September  28, 1892. 


THE  BLYTHWOOD  BLECTRIC  DAIRY. 
(IttdoMire  in  Coosal-General  New's  report.— From  the  London  Times  of  July  15, 1899.] 

The  county  of  Essex  has  long  been  famous  as  the  center  from  which  many  agricoltural 
advances  have  come,  but  probably  none  of  these  have  met  with  more  general  acceptance  than 
those  which  have  been  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Walter  Gilbey  and  his  family.  The  latest  of  these 
advances  was  formally  made  public  on  Saturday  at  Stansted,  when  one  of  the  prettiest  and 
most  complete  dairies  in  the  United  Kingdom — ^it  would  not  probably  be  hazarding  too  much 
to  say  in  the  world — was  opened  by  the  lady  mayoress.  This  dairy  has  been  built  and  fitted 
by  Mr.  James  Blyth,  who  has  become  almost  as  famous  as  his  uncle,  Mr.  Walter  Gilbey,  as 
a  breeder  of  Jerseys,  shire,  hackney,  and  hunter  horses,  and  Southdown  sheep.  On  his 
Woodhouse  estate  he  has  one  of  the  finest  herds  of  the  butter-producing  Jerseys  m  the  world, 
numbering  nearly  200  head  in  all,  and  it  is  in  order  that  the  manufacture  of  butter  may  be  of 
the  best  possible  kind  that  the  new  dairy  has  been  built.  The  object  that  Mr.  Blyth  has  in 
view  was  thus  explained  in  a  short  description  of  the  dairy  prepared  for  visitors  on  Saturday: 
«  His  desire  has  been  to  encourage  the  making  of  the  finest  qualities  of  butter  by  affording 
an  object  lesson  to  the  public  of  the  conditions  under  which  this  can  best  be  done.  It  is  not, 
of  coarse,  essential  that  materials  so  expensive  as  marble  or  the  motive  power  of  electricity 
should  be  employed  in  order  to  produce  good  batter ;  but  the  aim  is  to  point  out  to  agricul- 
turists the  Importance  of  taking  pains  in  the  manufacture  of  their  butter,  and  of  securing  a 
No.  150—3. 
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uniformly  good  quality  in  its  production.  It  is  a  remarkable  (act  that  while 'gilt-edged' 
butter  in  New  York  realizes  $i  (41.)  a  pound,  and  the  finest  Normandy  brands  are  sold  in 
Paris  at  from  31.  to  31.  6^.  a  pound,  equally  choice,  if  not  superior,  qualities  of  butter  do  not  in 
this  country  fetch  the  enhanced  prices  over  the  ordinary  article  to  which  their  superioritj  en- 
titles them.  If  the  public  could  be  sure  of  obtaining  unifonnly  good  and,  so  to  say,  *  hall- 
marked '  butter  direct  from  the  producer,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inhabitants  gf  tiie 
richest  city  in  the  world  would  be  willing  to  give  for  high-class  fresh  butter,  made  widiin 
short  distances  of  the  place  of  consumption,  a  much  larger  price  than  they  now  pay  for  blended 
and  manipulated  butters  imported  from  abroad." 

Having  dedded  to  build  a  good  dairy,  Mr.  Blyth  and  his  architect  visited  all  the  beat 
dairies  at  home  and  abroad,  while  he  also  took  the  best  advice  as  to  the  machinery  and  uten- 
sils with  which  it  should  be  fitted.  The  result  is  a  building  of  two  stories,  over  a  semibtse- 
ment  which  forms  the  dairy  proper — a  half-timbered  structure,  built  in  the  Jacobean  style,  of 
red  brick  and  oak.  The  dairy  proper  is  in  the  basement,  and  this  consists  of  two  rooms  lined 
from  top  to  bottom  with  Carrara  marble,  specially  selected  by  the  well-known  boose  of  Fab- 
bricotti,  who  supplied  the  marble  for  the  Albert  Memorial  in  Hyde  Park.  The  roof  is  panded 
with  marble,  and  the  floors  are  also  of  marble.  There  is  a  complete  electric-light  installatioii 
throughout  the  whole  building,  and  all  the  motive  power  required  for  the  separaton  cr  the 
chums  is  supplied  by  electricity.  The  fittings  consist  d  one  of  Lister's  *«  Alexandra"  sepa- 
rators (the  actual  machine  used  in  the  **  Royal*'  working  dairy  at  Warwick  this  year),  BtmI- 
ford's  chum  and  butter- worker,  and  a  set  of  Jersey  creamers.  The  butter,  when  made,  b 
stamped  with  the  name  of  the  dairy  and  the  date  on  which  it  was  made. 


ITALY. 
REPORT  BY  ACTING  CONSUL  PERATONER,  OF  CATANIA. 

Electricity  as  a  power  in  the  propulsion  of  farm  machinery  and  imple- 
ments and  in  the  propagation  and  growth  of  plants  is  entirely  unknown  in 
this  consular  district.  Electricity  is  only  used  for  illuminating  purposes  at 
Syracuse  and  partially  at  Catania,  the  former  being  thoroughly  lighted  by 
electric  lamps. 

AUGUSTUS  PERATONER, 

AcHfig  Consul 
United  States  Consulate, 

Catania f  June  28 ,  i8g2* 


THE  NETHERLANDS. 
REPORT  BY  CONSUL  SCHLEIER,  OF  AMSTERDAM. 

I  find  that  in  neither  the  propulsion  of  farm  machinery  nor  for  the  propa- 
gation of  plants  has  any  attempt  been  made  here  to  utilize  the  power  of 
electricity,  and,  as  I  have  been  informed,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  efforts 
in  this  line  will  be  tried  for  some  time  to  come.  However,  electric  cables 
are  now  being  laid  to  transmit  power  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Excepting  the  telephone  wires,  all  others  must  be  laid  underground. 

T.  M.  SCHLEIER, 

United  States  Consulate,  Conatl 

Amsterdam^  June  23 ^  i8g2. 
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SPAIN. 

BARCELONA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BOWEN, 

Electricity  is  not  used  in  this  province  in  the  propulsion  of  farm  machines 
and  implements,  and  is  used  in  but  one  of  the  streets  and  in  only  a  few  of  the 
buildings  of  Barcelona  for  lighting  purposes. 

HERBERT  W.  BOWEN, 
United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 

Barcelona,  ^ly  Si  i8g2. 


CADIZ. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  TURNER. 

EHectricity  is  not  used  in  Spain  as  a  power  for  the  propulsion  of  farm  ma- 
chinery or  implements.  "Ninety  per  cent  of  the  £Eurmers  of  this  province 
don't  know  what  electricity  is,  and  not  one  has  ever  thought  of  using  it  as  a 
force  for  the  propagation  and  growth  of  plants/'  is  the  answer  given  me  by 
the  oflBcer  in  charge  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  province. 

I  embrace  this  opportunity  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  in  former  reports, 
viz,  that  the  agricultural  conditions  that  here  exist  are  almost  the  same  as 
those  of  the  times  of  Ruth  and  Boaz.  A  stick  sharpened  at  the  end  serves 
as  a  plow.  The  pictures  in  our  illustrated  Bibles  that  represent  the  "sower 
who  went  out  to  sow"  are  also  true  representations  of  the  Spanish  husband- 
man in  seeding  time.  The  reaping  hook  used  in  Caesar's  reign  gathers  the 
harvests  of  the  present,  asses  and  oxen  trample  out  the  grain,  and  the  winds 
of  heaven  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  Hand  tools  of  all  kinds  are 
clumsy  and  primitive,  and  the  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  American 
farm  implements  and  machinery  is  propitious.  I  am  often  made  to  think, 
that,  in  spite  of  consular  reports,  our  manufacturers  will  not  see  their  oppor- 
tunity until  the  field  is  occupied  by  the  enterprise  of  other  countries. 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  area  of  Spain  is  not  cultivated.  A  large  part  of  the 
60  per  cent  of  cultivated  land  is  farmed  on  the  triennial  system,  each  farm 
being  divided  into  three  parts— one  resting,  one  bearing  crops,  and  the  other 
being  fellow. 

The  representative  of  American  farm  machinery  could  truthfully  promise 
to  change  for  the  better  this  state  of  things,  and  could  urge,  what  all  practical 
men  know,  viz,  that  Spain  will  never  rise  from  her  impoverished  condition 
until  her  receptive  soil  is  tilled  with  the  fructifying  agricultural  implements 
and  knowledge  of  modern  times.  Until  this  is  done,  in  spite  of  her  pur- 
chases abroad,  which  leave  each  year  a  balance  of  trade  against  her,  thousands 
of  her  people  will  continue  to  lack  a  sufficiency  of  wholesome  food. 

'       R«  W.  TURNER, 

United  States  Consulate,  Consul, 

Cadiz,  July  12,  i8p2. 
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MALAGA. 
REPORT  BY  CONSUL  NMHTSON. 

The  introduction  of  electricity  for  any  purpose  whatever  into  this  region 
is  of  very  recent  date,  the  electric  company  having  been  organized  on  the 
30th  of  June,  1890,  with  a  capital  of  200,000  pesetas,  or  ^40,000.  They 
commenced  furnishing  their  lights  immediately,  and  now  have  in  use  some 
1 ,  200,  mostly  in  stores.  Only  part  of  a  street  has  been  lighted  by  electricity, 
and  one  hotel  has  very  recently  adopted  the  plant  The  Spaniards  take  very 
kindly  to  this  light,  and  my  own  impression  is  that  it  will  be  very  generally 
used  in  the  space  of  a  year. 

There  is  no  electricity  used  as  a  power  in  the  propulsion  of  farm  machin- 
ery and  implements  nor  in  the  propagation  ot  growth  of  plants  in  this  dis- 
trict. The  company  alluded  to  is  the  only  one  in  existence  in  the  proTmce, 
with  the  exception  of  another  small  plant  at  Antequera. 

T.  M.  NEWSON, 

Unitsd  States  Consulate,  QmmL 

Malaga,  Jufy  15, 1892. 


BRITISH  AMERICA. 

BAHAMAS. 
RMFOXTBV  CONSUL  MeLAIN,  OF  NASSAU. 

I  would  respectfully  report  that  electricity  is  not  in  use  at  all  in  this  col- 
ony for  agricultural  purposes.  I  would  add  that,  except  for  operating  the 
Baliamas- Florida  cable  and  a  few  private  telephone  wires,  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  use  of  electricity  is  made  in  this  consular  district 

THOS.  J.  McLAIN, 
Unmed  States  Consulate,  OnsuL 

Nassau  f  June  23 ,  1892. 


NOVA   SCOTIA. 
REPORT  BY  CONSUL  SPENCER,  OF  PICTOU, 

I  find  but  one  place  in  this  consular  district  where  electricity  is  used  as 
a  motor,  viz,  at  the  Gardiner  mines.  Cape  Breton,  where  the  Jeffrey  coal- 
cutting  machine,  made  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  worked  by  electricity. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  electric  plants  in  the  district  for  furnishing 
light,  with  a  slow  but  steady  growth. 

ALONZO  SPENCER, 
United  States  Consulate,  QmsMl 

Fictou,  July  zp,  1892. 
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ST.    CHRISTOPHER. 
REPORT  BY  COMMERaAL  AGENT  PARKER. 

Electricity  is  not  used  on  this  island  for  any  purpose  whatever  other  than 
the  telephone,  which  is  in  successful  use  for  all  business  communication 
around  the  entire  island. 

STEPHEN  W.  PARKER, 

Commercial  Agent. 
TJnited  States  CoMMBRaAL  Agency, 

St  Christopher^  July  11,  i8g2. 


ST.    HYACINTHE. 
REPORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  WILLETT, 

Electricity  is  not  in  use  in  this  district  for  the  propulsion  of  agricultural 
machinery  nor  for  the  propagation  and  growth  of  plants. 

There  are  several  electric-light  plants,  however.  In  this  city  may  be 
mentioned  the  electric-light  plants  of  the  St.  Hyacinthe  Gaslight  Company, 
the  Granite  Mills  Company,  the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  and  private  plants 
of  Messrs.  Casarant  Brothers,  organ-builders,  and  Messrs.  Paquet  &  God- 
bort,  contracting  builders.  The  town  of  Waterloo  also  has  an  electric-light 
plant  for  furnishing  the  place  with  electric  light.  All  of  these,  I  understand, 
are  increasing  in  growth. 

EDWARD  W.  WILLETT, 

Cotnnurcial  Agent. 
United  States  CoKOfERCiAL  Agency, 

Si.  Hyacinthe^  June  25,  i8g2. 


BRITISH    GUIANA. 
REPORT  BY  CONSUL  CARROLL. 

I  have  the  honor  to  say  that  there  are  no  electrical  appliances  used  here 
for  agricultural  purposes.  Upon  most  sugar  plantations  of  any  size  there 
are  electric-light  plants  for  lighting  the  various  sugar  factories. 

Up  to  the  present  electricity  has  not  been  applied  to  any  other  use  in 
this  colony,  save  in  lighting  the  city  of  Georgetown. 

PHILIP  CARROLL, 

ConsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Demerara,  August  22^  1892. 
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COLOMBIA. 
MEPORTBY  CONSUL-GENERAL  ADAMSON,  OF  PANAMA. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  measures  have  been  taken  toward  making  use 
of  electricity  as  a  power  in  the  propulsion  of  farm  machinery  and  imple- 
ments or  in  the  propagation  and  growth  of  plants  in  this  consular  district. 
It  may  be  added  that  there  are  no  farms,  in  the  sense  that  the  word  ^'£ann*' 
is  used  in  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  some  banana  plantations, 
and  almost  the  only  agricultural  implement  in  use  here  is  the  ''machete/' 
or  cane  knife. 

Within  the  last  two  years  or  thereabouts  the  electric  light  has  been  intro- 
duced in  this  town,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  use  electricity  as  a  motive 
power  on  a  street  railway. 

It  is  not  probable  that  electricity  will  ever  be  needed  to  assist  the  growth 
of  plants  on  this  isthmus,  as  they  grow  so  rapidly  as  to  stifle  agricultural 
efforts. 

THOMAS  ADAMSON, 

Consul' GeneraL 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Panama,  August  8,  i8g2* 


CUBA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  CHENEY,  OP  MATANZAS, 

As  to  electricity  as  a  power  for  the  propulsion  of  farm  machinery  and 
implements  and  in  the  propagation  of  plants,  I  have  the  honor  to  report 
that,  after  diligent  inquiry,  I  am  unable  to  find  that  any  experiments  in  that 
line  have  ever  been  attempted  within  this  consular  district.  The  soil  of 
Cuba  is  so  rich  and  vegetation  is  so  rank  that  it  seems  not  seriously  to  have 
occurred  to  planters  that  possibly  it  could  be  made  still  more  productive  by 
the  use  of  artificial  expedients. 

The  sugar-planters  of  Cuba  are  probably  as  keen  to  scent  a  possible 
honest  dollar  of  profit  as  men  in  general.  They  have  brought  the  culture 
of  cane  and  its  conversion  into  sugar  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection ;  but  it 
would  seem  to  devolve  upon  the  electrician  to  convince  them  that  the  subtle 
agent  which  is  rapidly  revolutionizing  a  world  can  be  profitably  applied  in  the 
culture.     I  have  no  doubt  that  they  would  respond  quickly  to  such  a  showing. 

ELIAS  H.  CHENEY, 

Consul 

United  States  Consulate, 

Maianzas,  July  6,  i8g2. 
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DUTCH  GUIANA. 
REPORT  BY  ACTING  CONSUL  WYNDHAM,  OF  PARAMARIBO. 

In  this  colony  there  is  at  present  only  one  electrical  plant,  which  is  at 
plantation  "Rust  en  Werk/'  where  it  is  only  used  to  illuminate  the  build- 
ing where  the  sugar  mills  are  erected.  No  street  lights  or  electrical  cars 
have  as  yet  been  introduced.  In  dealing  with  this  matter  the  possibility  of 
the  application  of  electricity  to  the  purpose  of  cocoa-drying  presents  itself 
to  me ;  and^  as  that  is,  next  to  the  sugar  production,  the  most  important  of 
the  exports  of  this  colony,  I  venture  to  suggest  the  idea,  as  just  at  present 
many  systems  of  cocoa-drying  are  being  tested,  not  one  of  which  has,  as  far 
as  I  can  ascertain,  been  successful. 

W.  WYNDHAM, 

Acting  Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Paramaribo ^  July  8,  i8g2. 


PERU. 
REPORT  BY  CONSUL  DAUGHERTY,  OF  CALLAO. 

But  one  city  in  Peru  (Lima)  has  employed  electricity  even  for  lighting 
purposes,  and  that  only  to  a  limited  extent.  However,  I  see  by  the  papers 
that  Arequipa  has  advertised  for  bids  looking  to  the  introduction  of  a  plant 
for  lighting  that  city.  An  effort  is  also  being  made  to  arrange  with  the  city 
railroads  of  Lima  for  the  propulsion  of  the  cars  of  those  lines,  but  thus  far 
without  success.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  no  kind  of  machinery,  farm  or  other- 
wise, is  moved  by  electricity;  and  its  use  for  propagating  and  growing  plants 
has  not,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  been  even  discu^ed. 

A.  J.  DAUGHERTY, 

ConsuL 
United  States  Consxjlate, 

Callao,  July  13  ^  i8g2. 


VENEZUELA. 
REPORT  BY  DEPUTY  CONSUL  VOLGER,  OF  MARACAIBO. 

I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  in  this  consular  district  electricity  has 
never  been  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  it  being  confined  to  street  and 
house  lighting,  telegraphs,  and  telephones. 

W.  VOLGER, 

Deputy  ConsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

MaracaibOf  July  20 f  i8g2. 
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CEYLON. 

RMPORT  BY  CONSUL  MOREY. 

Electricity  is  only  used  in  Ceylon  in  connection  with  the  telegraph  and 
telephone.     There  seems,  however,  to  be  a  wide  field  for  it§  use. 

The  Colombo  tram  cars,  which  now,  after  many  years  of  procrastination, 
are  likely  to  soon  become  an  accomplished  fact,  will  probably  be  propelled 
by  electricity ;  and  the  town  of  Colombo,  now  very  indifferently  lighted  by 
gas,  would  be  immeasurably  improved  by  electric  lighting.  Galle  and 
Kandy,  the  two  other  principal  cities  in  Ceylon,  could  be  greatly  benefited 
in  the  same  way. 

The  tea  enterprise,  especially  in  the  Central  Province,  or  mountain  zone, 
could  probably  be  much  helped  by  the  introduction  of  electricity  as  a  motive 
power  for  the  machinery  universally  in  use  for  curing  tea.  Steam  is  now 
used  for  that  purpose,  and,  as  fuel  is  becoming  scarce  and  dear,  it  would  ap- 
pear as  though  there  was  a  good  opening  for  the  more  novel  power,  which 
could  probably  be  used  most  economically  on  account  of  the  numerous 
perennial  streams  abounding  in  that  locality,  from  whence  the  inceptive 
power  for  utilizing  electricity  is  easily  obtainable. 

It  might  be  worth  the  while  of  some  of  the  electric-power  people  in  the 
United  States  to  exploit  this  promising  locality. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written  the  following  paragraph  appeared  in  the 
London  correspondence  of  the  Times,  of  Ceylon,  a  local  newspaper: 

An  agent  of  the  American  electrical  company  known  as  the  <*  Thomson-Houston  Com- 
pany" has  just  left  Liverpool  for  Boston  after  a  visit  to  your  island  for  business  poxposes. 
When  in  London  he  intimated  that  he  had  formed  a  syndicate  for  lightmg  Colombo  with 
electricity,  and  that  a  namber  of  the  shares  had  been  taken  on  the  spot.  If  this  be  the 
case,  I  can  only  say  it  is  strange  diat  the  matter  has  not  been  noticed  in  any  of  the  Colombo 
papers. 

How  much  truth  there  is  in  this  I  have  not  the  means  of  knowing. 

W.  MOREY, 
United  States  Consulate,  CansuL 

Colombo f  July  14,  i8g2» 


CHINA. 
REPORT  BY  CONSUL  FOWLER,  OF  NINGPO. 

With  the  exception  of  electric  lights  on  the  local  steamers  and  a  small 
plant  at  a  mission  school  at  Hangchow,  the  use  of  electricity  in  any  form  is 
entirely  unknown  in  this  vast  and  populous  district. 

JOHN  W.  FOWLER, 

CoHsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

NimpOf  August  z,  1B92. 
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MOROCCO. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  MATHEWS,  OP  TANGIER. 

I  beg  to  reply  that  no  electricity  is  in  use  in  Morocco,  except  at  Tangier, 
where  it  has  been  introduced  by  a  Spaniard  as  an  experiment  in  lighting  a 
few  of  the  principal  streets,  but  as  yet  has  met  with  little  success. 

F.  A.  MATHEWS, 

Consul-  GefuraL 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Tangier,  July  13,  i8g2. 


AUSTRALIA. 
REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  WALLACE,  OF  MELBOURNE. 

The  city  of  Melbourne  has  dispatched  its  electrical  engineer  to  the 
United  States  and  Europe  to  study  and  obtain  for  the  metropolis  and  colony 
all  of  the  latest  and  most  practicable  applications  of  electricity.  With  the 
exception  of  two  small  plants  in  the  city  and  a  few  among  the  mines  for 
lighting  purposes,  there  is  little  or  no  use  of  electricity  in  any  manner  in  the 
colony. 

In  reply  to  a  letter  of  mine,  I  received  the  following,  dated  July  26,  from 
Mr.  D.  E.  Martin,  secretary  for  agriculture: 

I  hftTC  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yonr  letter  of  the  21st  ultimo,  and  in  reply 
to  state  that  electricity  is  not  yet  used  in  this  colony  as  a  power  in  the  propulsion  of  farm  ma- 
chinery and  implements  nor  in  the  propagation  or  growth  of  plants. 

GEO.   H.  WALLACE, 

Consul'  General. 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Melbourne f  July  2p,  i8p2. 


RJI. 

REPORT  BY  COMMERaAL  AGENT  ST.  JOHN,  OF  LEVUKA. 

I  have  to  state  that  electricity  is  not  used  in  this  colony  either  as  a  motor 
or  for  telegraphy;  and  but  for  a  short  line  from  the  government  offices  to 
the  governor's  residence  at  Suva,  a  distance  of  about  i  mile,  is  it  used  for 
the  telephone.  Nor  do  I  think  its  use  will  be  further  adopted  for  a  long 
time  in  the  future  in  this  colony  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  above  men- 
tioned, that  is,  short  lines  of  telephone,  instruments  for  which  will  be  en- 
tirely imported. 

ANDREWS  A.  ST.  JOHN, 

Commercial  Agent. 
United  States  CoMMERaAL  Agency, 

Leimka^  July  26 ,  J8g2. 
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THE  ELECTRIC   LIGHT  IN   MALTA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  IVORTHINGTON. 

Referring  to  two  former  dispatches,  I  beg  that  this  may  be  considered  to 
be  a  continuation  thereof,  in  that  it  treats  of  the  same  subject,  1.  e,,  the  proj- 
ect of  introducing  electric  light  into  Malta. 

In  furtherance  of  the  project,  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  who  is  the  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  London  post-office,  has  arrived  in  Malta  in  connection  with 
the  proposed  installation  of  the  electric  light.  Mr.  Preece  is  one  of  the 
highest  English  authorities  on  the  subject  He  has,  since  his  arrival,  had 
various  conferences  with  the  chiefe  of  departments  and  with  the  elected 
members  of  the  council — without  whose  favorable  votes  no  public  money 
can  be  expended — and  the  result  of  his  personal  observations  of  the  situation 
and  of  his  conferences  is  embodied  in  a  report  which  has  been  published  in 
the  Malta  Government  Gazette  of  the  12th  instant 

Mr.  Preece's  report  strongly  recommends  that  the  government  of  Malta 
itself  shall  establish  and  maintain  the  electric  light,  thus  enabling  consumers 
to  obtain  at  cost  price  their  light,  which,  if  manufactured  and  supplied  by  a 
private  company,  would  cost  the  consumers  an  excess  of  about  one-third. 
His  idea  and  advice  is  that  the  public  would  obtain  the  best  results  if  the 
government  controlled  the  electric  plant  and  worked  it  on  what  would  prac- 
tically and  really  be  the  cooperative  principle.  That  plan  would  have  one 
prime  merit,  /.  e,,  manufacturers  who  put  in  bids  to  supply  the  plant  would 
be  absolutely  safe  against  possible  loss,  for  the  reason  that  the  credit  of  the 
Malta  government  is  beyond  doubt.  Mr.  Preece  sa)rs  that  "  the  most  im- 
portant question  for  the  council  to  decide  (if  they  determine  to  adopt  the 
electric  light)  is,  shall  they  do  it  themselves  or  shall  they  transfer  their  powers 
to  a  private  company?"  He  maintains  that  private  companies  mean  dearer 
light.  He  adds  that  the  government  can  borrow  money  at  3  per  cent;  a 
public  (or  private)  company  could  not  raise  it  at  7  per  cent  He  states  that 
the  government  could  supply  the  electric  light  to  consumers  at  a  charge  of 
14  cents  per  supply  unit;  a  private  company  would  have  to  charge  18  cents, 
if  not  20  cents.  He  states  that  14  cents  per  unit  is  now  the  same  as  gas  at 
84  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  while  18  cents  per  unit  means  |i.o8. 

"  If  the  government  find  the  capital  and  adopt  my  suggestion,"  Mr. 
Preece  sa)rs,  **they  will  secure  tenders  from  the  most  eminent  and  most 
responsible  houses  in  the  world,  they  will  attract  the  dearly  bought  experi- 
ence of  the  best  firms,  they  will  assure  the  absolute  success  of  the  work, 
and  they  will  guaranty  an  expenditure  that  will  not  exceed  the  estimates." 

Mr.  Preece  does  not  doubt  but  that  all  the  conditions  can  be  met,  and 
that  an  installation  could  be  in  working  order  in  Malta  by  next  winter. 

Should  American  cpmpanies  desire  to  submit  tenders  for  the  electric  light 
in  Malta,  they  can  obtain  all  the  necessary  specifications  and  plans  for  iHiat 
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is  required  by  addressing  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  chief  engineer  of  the  London 
post-office,  England,  or  the  chief  secretary  to  the  government,  Malta. 

It  would  be  a  splendid  advertisement  for  any  American  firm  to  secure 
the  contract  of  lighting  by  electricity  the  renowned,  historic,  and  much- 
visited  island  of  Malta.  I  would  do  more  than  a  little  to  assist  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  such  an  enterprise. 

JOHN  WORTHINGTON, 
United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 

Malta,  January  rj,  -T^pJ. 


The  Introduction  of  the  Electric  Light  into  Malta. 

[Inclowre  in  Coosol  Worthii4;toii's  report.] 

I  hftye  thonght  it  desirable  to  report,  for  the  information  of  his  excellency  and  to  place  on 
record  before  leaving  Malta,  the  principal  facts  and  argnments  which  I  have  submitted  and 
diseased  at  the  conferences  which  I  was  invited  to  hold  with  members  of  the  council  of  gov- 
ernment. I  propose  subsequently  to  submit  a  foU  report  detailing  all  mj  conclusions  after 
the  careful  survey  of  the  subject  that  I  have  made  during  mj  stay. 

(1)  By  installing  a  system  of  electric  lighting  the  council  would  not  be  embarking  in  a 
speculation,  for  they  would  commence  with  an  income  guarantied  by  the  imperial  war  depart- 
ment and  by  the  Maltese  government,  and  this  assured  income  is  more  than  sufficient  to  meet 
aU  working  expenses  and  to  pay  interest  on  capital  borrowed.    The  income  guarantied  is— 

War  department ;f2,89i 

Maltese  government 4)329 

I  estimate  that  in  Valetta  alone,  from  hotels,  dubs,  offices,  shops,  restaurants,  etc,  we 
could  immediately  secure  an  income  of  ;f  2,780,  making  the  total  income  jf  10,000. 

(2)  In  my  previous  report  (December  i,  1890)  I  estimated  the  total  cost  of  the  installa- 
tion at  ;£40,ooo.  Two  years*  further  experience  has  convinced  me  that  my  estimate  is  over 
the  mark,  rather  than  under  it.  The  following  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  themselves 
carried  out  a  system,  and  I  give  the  capital  expended  and  the  number  of  lamps  installed  in 
each  case:  * 


Towns. 


Capital  ex- 
pended. 


Number  of 
lamps. 


Bradfbfd.. 


Sc  Psancnts.. 
Brighton...... 

DobBn.^..^ 

Total.. 


OOfOOO 

35.377 
33,«» 


x8,ooo 
aoyooo 
lo.asS 

XOfOOO 


190,7x8 


ss.asa 


This  is  an  average  of  j£'3  6f.  per  lamp,  while  my  estimate  was  at  the  rate  of  £^  per  lamp. 

(3)  My  estimate  of  working  expenses  has  equally  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  experi- 
This  estimate  was  full  and  complete,  and  included  every  possible  charge  for  coal, 
water,  oil,  waste,  engine  stores,  administration,  supervision,  general  establishment  charges, 
labcn-,  repairs,  maintenance,  and  depreciation. 

The  total  working  expenses  on  a  plant  of  10,000  lamps  would  amount  to  j£'5,38o;  and, 
allowing  an  ample  margin  for  interest  on  capital  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  sinking  fund 
to  redeem  the  whole  capital  in  thirty  years,  there  would  remain  a  profit  to  fiirther  the  business 
or  to  be  api^ed  to  scmie  useful  purpose,  such  as  buildiog  schools  or  improving  sanitary  ar- 
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B«t  this  profit  it  not  eontiiigent  on  the  fnocesB  of  privite  hghting.  It  would  he  tPfaMf 
trae  if  we  worked  od  the  goaimotied  income  eloBO,  which  would  mean  an  inatidlaUoD  of  ahoot 
7,000  lamps,  the  capital  expended  and  the  working  expenses  being  reduced  pro  rata. 

M  J  estimate  of  working  expenses  is  based  not  alone  on  my  own  experience,  which  is  Teiy 
considerable,  but  on  that  of  several  large  installations  worked  by  local  authorities  and  hf 
private  companies,  the  returns  of  which  have  been  audited  by  the  board  of  trade  and  pub- 
lished. The  S3rstem  of  auditing  bj  the  board  of  trade  in  England,  as  directed  by  the  acts  ef 
Parliament  of  1882  and  1888  respecting  dectric  lighting,  assures  to  the  public  a  safe  dieck 
on  expenditure  and  prevents  that  fudging  of  accounts  that  has  become  sudi  a  very  serioas 
blot  on  the  commcrdal  morality  of  the  city  of  London. 

(4)  The  council,  also,  would  not  incur  any  risk.  The  hesitation  to  adopt  the  electric  light 
in  Malta  is,  clearly,  distrust  in  estimates  and  fear  of  want  of  success.  The  same  diffidence  has 
existed  everywhere,  but  success  is  removing  all  fear  and  all  distrust  The  growth  of  the 
business  surpasses  the  most  sanguine  anticipations.  I  submit  an  extract  from  the  Daily  News 
of  October  13, 1892: 

''SLBCTRIC  LIGRTINQ  IN  ST.  PANOtAS. 

« At  the  St.  Pancras  vestry  meeting  yesterday  it  was  explained  by  Mr.  A.  Sweet,  chaiimaD 
of  the  electricity  committee,  that  no  rate  whatever  would  be  required  to  be  levied  in  respect  of 
electric-lighting  purposes.  Further,  it  was  stated  that  High  street,  Camden  Town,  would  be 
illuminated  with  arc  lamps  on  high  iron  columns,  in  a  similar  way  to  Euston  rood  and  Tot- 
tenham Court  road.  The  committee,  having  inspected  the  arc  lan^  of  various  makers  and 
considered  their  respective  merits,  were  of  opinion  that  the  arc  lamp  now  in  use  in  the  parish 
was  at  this  period  the  best  lamp  that  could  be  adopted  for  street  lighting.  Applications  for 
the  electric  current  were  received  from  residents  on  the  west  side  of  Gordon  Square,  and  it 
was  decided  to  lay  a  main  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  desired  current  Mr.  N.  Robin- 
son, L.  c.  c,  asked  Mr.  Sweet  whether  the  electric  system  adopted  in  the  parish  was  a  6nan- 
dal  success  and  likely  to  pay  its  way.  Mr.  Sweet  replied  that,  so  far  from  the  dectric  system 
having  proved  a  failure  financially,  he  was  surprised  that  so  large  an  undertaking  should  hsfe 
been  carried  out  without  the  necessity  of  any  rate  whatever.  Already  they  had  more  orders 
for  the  dectric  current  than,  with  thdr  existing  station  accommodation  and  facilities,  they 
could  supply.  There  was  not  the  least  doubt  that  Ae  present  installation  would  pay. 
Answering  Dr.  Bell,  Mr.  Sweet  said :  'Of  ooone,  the  vestry  were  supplying  electricity  at  a 
profit'" 

This  success  is  evident  eteiywUeie,  and  it  b  more  marked  where  local  authorities  hare 
done  the  work,  for  in  those  places  the  ratepayers  and  taxpayers  become  the  proprietcis 
themselves.  They  become  their  own  customers,  and  they  take  an  interest  in  their  own  busi- 
ness. The  rate  of  growth  in  such  places  far  exceeds  that  in  places  where  private  con^Mnies 
do  the  work.  This  curious  experience  is  also  perceptible  in  England,  where  cofporadoos 
have  become  gas  manufacturers.    There,  therefore,  is  no  risk. 

(5)  The  most  important  quesden  fon  tbe  council  to  dedde— assuming  that  they  have  sgieed 
to  adopt  the  electric  light — is,  shall  th^  do  it  themselves  or  shall  they  transfer  their  powers 
to  a  private  company  ?  I  am  not  an  advocate  for  inviting  private  enterprise  to  undertake 
such  a  work.  The  history  of  private  enterprise  in  such  schemes  is  not  wholesome  readii^. 
A  private  company  would  mean  a  greatly  enlarged  ci4>ital,  and  the  extended  capital  woold 
not  all  be  devoted  to  Intimate  expenditure.  The  financier,  the  broker,  the  underwriter,  and 
the  promoter  requires  his  "plunder."  Moreover,  the  enlarged  capital  would  require  a  laiger 
income  to  pay  dividends,  and  therefore  the  customer  would  be  unnecessarily  taxed.  The 
dty  of  Lorulon  is  lighted  by  a  private  company,  and  the  user  pajrs  8^  per  supply  unit 
The  neighboring  district  of  St  Pancras  is  lighted  by  the  local  authorities,  and  the  users  ptf 
only  6d.  The  Brighton  Corporation  charges  yd.,  but  a  private  company  in  the  same  tows 
charges  I  a/.  It  is  everywhere  the  same.  Private  companies  mean  dearer  light  The  gor- 
enmient  of  Malu  can  borrow  money  at  3  per  cent;  a  public  company  could  not  raise  it  at  7 
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par  cent.  The  experience  of  private  companies  in  Malta  is  not  encouraging.  The  dock 
oompany  and  the  railway  company  collapsed  completely,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  gas  com- 
pany have  not  been  marked  either  by  success,  enterprise,  or  by  ability.  Overloaded  capital 
leads  to  prohibitive  tariffs  and  poor  business.  A  local  authority  obtains  its  capital  at  the 
cheapest  rate;  it  expends  all  its  money  legitimately ;  it  has  no  necessity  to  starve  working 
resources;  it  requires  a  very  small  profit  for  its  low  rate  of  interest;  and  it  charges  its  users 
the  manufactured  article  at  virtually  cost  price.  I  propose  that  the  government  should  charge 
^d.  per  supply  unit;  a  private  company  would  have  to  charge  9^.,  if  not  10^.  Seven  pence 
per  onit  is  now  the  same  as  gas  at  31.  6</.  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  while  9^.  per  unit  means  4J. 
6d.  The  government  can  thus  supply  electricity  cheaper  than  gas,  but  a  private  company 
could  not  compete  with  gas. 

(6)  It  is  sometimes  urged  that  local  governments,  in  undertaking  to  supply  electricity,  are 
establishing  a  monopoly  that  b  antagonistic  to  true  commercial  policy.  But  a  monopoly  ac- 
quired by  the  few  and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  many  is  a  very  different  thing  to  a 
masyogoly  acquired  by  the  many  and  maintained  for  their  own  comfort,  health,  and  prosperity. 
No  one  doubts  the  policy  of  a  local  government  in  maintaining  streets  and  roads  in  perfect 
repair,  in  securing  proper  drainage,  in  supplying  pure  and  wholesome  water,  in  removing 
nniiwnc^,  in  encouraging  ventilation  and  proper  sanitaiy  i^pliances,  or,  in  fact,  in  providing 
their  constituents  and  their  community  with  all  that  is  requisite  for  their  health  and  happiness. 
Now,  illumination  b  a  necessity,  but  it  may  become  a  nuisance.  Gas,  oil,  and  candles  may 
be,  and  frequently  are,  injurious  to  health.  Electric  lighting  is  the  reverse.  It  does  not 
vitiate  the  aur  we  breathe;  it  is  the  coolest  form  of  practical  lighting  known;  it  is  healthy, 
wholesome,  and  cheeriiil.  As  illumination  is  the  necessity  of  the  community,  it  is  the  duty 
of  their  governing  body  to  supply  them  with  it  at  the  cheapest  rate  and  in  the  most  unadul- 
terated fixm;  in  fact,  electricity  can  not  be  adulterated.  But  the  establishment  of  electric 
lighting  is  not  a  monopoly.  It  does  not  exclude  the  use  of  gas,  oil,  or  candles.  In  fact« 
wherever  electricity  has  been  introduced  the  gas  industry  has  benefited.  There  are  more 
candles  manufactured  in  England  now  than  ever  there  were  before  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  Competition  is  healthy,  and  the  introduction  of  the  electric  light  has  done  immense 
public  service  in  stirring  up  the  gas  interest,  in  improving  oil-burning  appliances,  securing 
better  candles,  and,  generally,  in  adding  to  the  comforts  of  the  community. 

(7)  The  proper  illumination  of  the  streets  is  the  function  of  the  local  government  It 
facilitates  locomotion,  it  adds  to  the  security  of  premises,  it  (acetates  the  police  supervision, 
it  prevents  accident,  and  it  promotes  business.  With  the  exception  of  the  Strada  Reale,  the 
streets  of  the  four  cities  are  very  badly  lighted,  and  the  govenmaent  is  paying  a  very  high 
price  for  a  very  poor  service.  At  the  same  price  the  illumination  can  be  improved  fourfold 
by  electricity;  but,  if  a  private  company  was  to  supply  the  electricity,  such  a  vast  improve- 
ment would  be  impossible  except  at  an  enhanced  price,  for  the  government  can  do  it  at  cost 
price,  while  a  company  must  make  some  profit  to  pay  interest  on  its  greater  capital.  The 
inqnoved  illumination  of  the  streets  would  be  a  most  pc^ular  movement.  Every  inhabitant 
would  feel  an  interest  in  the  undertaking.  There  is  frequently  a  feeling  that  the  electric  light 
benefits  the  wealthy  classes  at  the  expense  of  the  poorer  ones ;  but  when  the  streets,  that  are 
conunon  to  all,  are  brilliantly  lighted,  the  poorest  of  the  poor  express  an  interest  in  the  matter 
and  feel  that  they  are  receiving  their  share  of  advantage.  Moreover,  the  success  of  electric 
lighting  in  the  streets  would  prove  a  great  local  advertisement  of  the  business  itself  to  those 
who  would  doubtless  become  private  consumers. 

(8)  The  supply  of  electricity  to  our  living  rooms  introduces  an  element  of  comfort  in  warm 
climates  that  is  of  incalculable  value.  It  is  the  use  of  motive  power  to  set  £Eins  in  motion  to 
cool  the  air,  and,  generally,  to  facilitate  home  industries  by  turning  lathes,  sewing  machines, 
and  hair-brushing  appliances. 

(9)  I  urge,  therefore,  that  the  council,  for  sanitary  reasons,  should  introduce  electric  light- 
ing, because  it  is  their  duty  to  do  sa  It  would  prove  an  attraction  to  visitors,  for  the  absence 
of  the  dectzic  light  has  already  excited  unpleasant  comparisons  between  the  hotels  of  Switzer- 
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land,  Germany,  and  Italj  and  thoae  of  Valetta.  It  woold  advertise  the  island  ovfr  the  whcfe 
world,  and  it  woold  ftcflitate  the  conduct  of  business  in  the  harbor.  It  would  prove  a  gmt 
element  of  economy,  and  it  would,  above  all,  promote  and  improve  the  health  of  the  place. 
It  seems  ludicrous  that  so  many  small  and  unimportant  towns  in  Italy  and  Spain  should  have 
the  comforts  of  the  electric  light,  while  this  center  of  population,  with  more  than  80,000  in- 
habitants, remains  in  a  dark  background. 

(10)  The  following  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  themselves,  as  undertakers,  bow 
actively  engaged  in  equipping  central  stations :  Glasgow,  Bristol,  Worcester,  Wolveihimp- 
ton,  Blackpool,  Southport,  Dundee,  Manchester,  Nottingham,  Burnley,  HuddersfieM,  Dews- 
bury,  Yarmouth,  York,  and  Derby.  The  number  of  towns  consklering  the  question  is  too 
great  to  tabulate  in  this  report.  The  following  towns  have  sanctioned  the  operatioDs  of 
private  companies :  Newcastle,  Cambridge,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Exeter,  Taunton,  Leam- 
ington, Bath,  Leeds,  Oxford,  and  Norwich. 

(11)  There  is  little  doubt  that  sooner  or  later  all  corporations  whidi  have  been  weak 
enough  to  part  with  their  rights  will  have  to  purchase  the  business  at  a  price  greatly  in  ex- 
cess of  that  at  which  they  could  have  established  it  themselves.  In  fact,  the  corporatioDs  of 
Taunton  and  Bath  are  now  negotiating  for  the  purchase.  The  companies,  as  a  rule,  are  not, 
however,  nearly  so  successful  in  their  financial  undertakings  as  the  corporations  have  been, 
for  reasons  which  I  have  given.  The  most  successful  companies  in  the  provinces  are  those 
at  Newcastle  and  Liverpool. 

(12)  I  propose  without  delay — in  fact,  immediately  on  my  return  to  London — to  prepare 
full  specifications  and  plans  of  what  is  required  to  be  done  in  the  four  cities  and  in  Slienu. 
I  will  divide  these  plans  in  three  parts,  dealing  respectively  with  (a)  Valetta  and  Flcriao, 
(^)  the  three  cities,  and  {c)  Sliema  and  Hamnm.  I  propose  to  do  this,  for  I  think  it  will  be 
a  question  for  the  careful  consideration  of  the  council  whether  they  will  not  start  tentatiTelj 
with  Valetta  and  Florian  rather  than  embark  in  the  whole  scheme  at  once ;  for,  by  starting 
with  a  smaller  scheme,  they  will  acquire  more  speedily  that  experience  and  confidence  which 
they  want  to  justify  their  going  into  the  larger  scheme.  The  lighting  of  Valetta  and  Florian 
alone  would  not  require  a  ciqpital  of  more  than  ;f  35»ooo,  and  it  would  secure  at  once  Jtbe 
cream  of  the  business. 

(13)  I  strongly  urge  the  council,  for  the  reasons  I  have  gjven,  to  find  the  capital  them- 
selves. There  is  no  justification  for  any  other  course.  But  I  see  no  objection  whatever  to 
obtain  terms  from  a  contracting  company  to  work  the  installation  for  a  term  of  years,  and  I 
propose  in  the  specifications  to  insert  clauses  to  admit  of  this  course  being  fcdlowed.  If  the 
government  find  the  capital  and  adopt  my  suggestion,  they  will  secure  tenders  from  the  most 
eminent  and  most  responsible  houses  in  the  world,  they  will  attract  the  dearly  bought  expe> 
rience  of  the  best  firms,  they  will  insure  the  absolute  success  of  the  wo^  and  they  will 
guaranty  an  expenditure  that  will  not  exceed  the  estimates.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  in- 
vite a  company  to  do  the  whole  work,  they  may  encourage  speculation  and  company  pro> 
rooters,  but  they  will  not  attract  the  attention  of  such  strong  firms  as  Siemens  Brotben; 
Crompton  &  Co.;  the  Brush  Company,  of  London;  Ganz  &  Co.,  of  Buda-Pesth;  the  Thom- 
son-Houston Company,  of  the  United  States — each  of  which  firms  will  tender  to  the  work 
for  a  fair  price,  and  would  maintain  the  system  in  working  for  a  term  of  years  if  the  govern- 
ment is  prepared  to  find  the  capital,  but  would  not  look  at  the  business  at  all  if  they  had  to 
find  the  capital. 

(14)  The  course  to  be  adopted  appears,  therefore,  to  be  the  following :  [a)  For  the  coon- 
cil  to  decide  on  adopting  the  electric  light;  (^)  that  authority  be  given  to  raise  capital; 
(c)  that  specifications  and  plans  be  prepared ;  (</)  that  tenders  be  invited  to  install  the  wok 
and  to  maintain  it  in  working  order  for  a  term  of  years ;  (e)  that  these  tenders  be  carefhOy 
examined,  analyzed,  and  compared,  and  that  a  report  be  made  on  the  different  proposals, 
selecting  for  acceptance  the  most  eligible  and  the  most  economical  in  prime  cost  and  in  work- 
ing expenses;  (/)  the  work  of  installation  will  have  to  be  thoroughly  inq>ected  during  prog- 
ress; (^)  an  experienced  and  responsible  engineer  will  have  to  be  selected  to  : 
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ererything  in  perfect  workmg  order.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  all  these  conditioDs  can 
be  met,  and  that  an  installation  could  be  in  working  order  by  next  winter  which  would  give 
satb&ction  to  everyone  concerned,  not  only  in  steadiness,  brilliancy,  and  constancy,  but  in 
financial  success. 

Estimated  balance  sheet  of  the  proposed  Malta  electric-lighting  installation. 

Revenue: 

Guarantied  by  the  war  department £2fi^\ 

Guarantied  by  the  Maltese  government 4>329 

Estimated  private  supply  from  hotels,  clubs,  offices,  shops,  residences,  etc 2,780 

Total  receipts. 10,000 

Workir^  expenses : 

Coal 1,500 

Water 30 

Oil,  waste,  and  engine  stores 250 

Labor.. 950 

Supervision  and  administration 550 

General  establishment  charges 150 

Repairs  and  maintenance 1,200 

Depreciation  of  mains,  etc 750 

Total.« .■;  ^^ 

Interest  at  3  per  cent  on  a  capital  of  jf40,ooo 1,200 

Sinking  fund  at  2ji^  per  cent 900 

IVofit 2,520 

Totals ; 10,000 

W.  H.  PREECE. 
y KLETlK^  January  ^,  iBg$. 


MEXICAN   MINING  TAX. 

REPORT  BY  MINISTER  RYAN. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  translation  of  an  executive  de- 
cree, dated  the  31st  ultimo  and  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  the  2d  in- 
stant, making  certain  modifications  of  the  mining  laws  of  the  Republic. 

THOS.  RYAN, 

Minister. 
Untied  States  Legation, 

Mexico,  January  11,  iBgs* 


MEXICAN  MINING  TAX. 

[Indosnre  in  Minister  Ryan's  report. — ^TransUtioii.] 

A&TICLB  I.  The  periods  specified  in  articles  4  and  5  of  the  law  of  June  6,  1892,  for  the 
payment  of  the  annual  mining  tax  shall  date  from  Norember  I  of  the  current  year,  and  not 
from  July  X  of  same  year,  the  date  set  forth  in  the  aforementioned  articles. 
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Art.  a.  Blineowaen  who  may  hzre  paid  op  the  Ux  from  July  I  to  the  31st  of  Octo- 
ber, 189a,  th&ll  have  the  amount  so  paid  refunded  in  stamps  of  the  mining-tax  issue,  to  be 
furnished  to  such  owners  by  the  stamp-tax  offices  wherein  they  had  made  such  payment,  the 
same  stamps  to  be  affixed  upon  and  canceled  upon  the  respective  receipt  of  November,  1S92, 
to  February,  1893,  both  inclusive.  Mine-owners  having  paid  up  their  tax  for  the  period  Let 
mentioned  shall  have  the  stamps  credited  to  their  receipts  of  March  to  June  1893,  mclosive. 

Art.  3.  Mining  concessionaires  who  may  have  solicited  and  secured,  after  the  ist  of  July, 
189a,  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  their  holdings  have  right,  in  virtue  of  the  rdmte  of  the  first 
temion  of  the  current  fiscal  year  granted  under  this  decree,  to  be  reimbursed,  in  aocxxdance 
with  the  rulings  of  the  preceding  article,  for  the  excess  they  may  have  paid  in  lieu  of  title  tax 
and  the  annual  mining  tax. 

Art.  4.  The  holders  by  concession  of  mining  properties  who,  relinquishing  their  contract 
rights,  elect  to  embrace  the  new  mining  law,  should  present  their  titles  and  new  statements 
in  accordance  with  article  3  of  the  r^ulation  of  June  30  last  within  the  period  of  two  raooths 
from  the  date  of  this  decree,  the  annual  payment  to  be  computed  from  the  1st  of  November, 
1892,  or  from  such  date  whereon  the  department  of  public  works  may  approve  the  optioo, 
should  it  be  subsequent  to  the  said  date. 


STRIKES   IN    NEW  SOUTH   WALES. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  KAPUS,  OF  SYDNEY, 

The  report  of  the  royal  commission  appointed  "  to  investigate  and  report 
the  causes  of  conflicts  between  capital  and  labor,  known  as  strikes,  and  the 
best  means  of  preventing  or  mitigating  the  disastrous  consequences  of  such 
occurrences,"  has  just  been  published  by  the  government  of  New  South 
Wales. 

While  the  report  of  the  commission  is  of  quite  formidable  proportions 
and  the  findings  and  conclusions  many,  it  has  not  prevented  the  recurrence 
of  strikes  in  this  colony.  One  of  the  most  extensive  and  far-reaching  strikes 
that  has  taken  place  in  its  history  is  now  on  at  Broken  Hill,  the  principal 
silver-mining  region,  involving  thousands  of  miners  and  millions  of  capital- 
one  that  necessitated  the  interference  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  government 
to  protect  the  property  of  the  mine-owners  and  the  lives  of  the  nonunion  em- 
ployes. This  strike  was  brought  about  by  the  same  old  causes — the  unwill- 
ingness of  the  labor  unions  to  allow  the  employment  of  nonunion  workmen 
and  their  demand  to  fix  the  rate  of  wages,  etc.  This  strike  is  now,  how- 
ever, in  a  fair  way  of  being  terminated.  The  mine-owners,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  authorities,  have  succeeded  in  securing  a  large  number  of 
nonunion  miners  and  laborers,  and  the  leaders  of  the  strikers  are  now  being 
tried,  under  the  charge  of  conspiracy,  in  the  circuit  court  at  Deniliquin. 

WM.  KAPUS, 

Consul, 

United  States  Consxjlate, 

Sydney t  October  27 ^  18^2. 
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PUBLIC   IMPROVEMENTS   IN   NICARAGUA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  NEWELL,  OF  MANAGUA, 

During  the  past  year  and  a  half  there  have  been  a  number  of  improve- 
ments made  throughout  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  the  more  important  ones 
being  the  erection  of  markets,  construction  of  street  railwa3rs,  and  organiza- 
tion of  water  companies.    Upon  these  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  following. 

GRANADA  MARKET, 

For  a  number  of  years  Granada  was  illy  supplied  with  market  focilities; 
in  &cty  I  might  say  that  she  had  none  at  all.  The  venders  of  merchandise, 
vegetables,  fruits,  salt,  and  sugar  occupied  stands  in  the  wide  corridors  of 
the  buildings  that  stand  to  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  plaza.  Though 
the  men  and  women  standing  and  sitting  in  the  corridors  with  their  stock 
in  trade  presented  a  unique  picture  for  the  eye  of  the  tourist,  it  was  far  from 
businesslike  and  the  resort  was  an  eyesore  to  the  city.  Around  the  plaza  the 
streets  were  always  dirty,  as  the  market  women  and  men  were  constantly 
throwing  into  them  the  goods  that  had  proven  unsalable.  This  condition  of 
affairs  at  last  aroused  the  attention  of  the  more  public-spirited  men  of  the 
city,  and  the  consequence  is  that  Granada  can  now  point  with  pride  to  a  fine 
edifice. 

This  building  is  constructed  in  the  usual  form — that  of  a  hollow  square — 
the  main  portion  of  which  is  one  story  high,  with  a  slightly  pitched  roof. 
Running  from  the  main  entrance  through  the  entire  building  is  an  arched 
corridor,  the  roof  of  which  is  of  corrugated  iron ;  this  arch  is  supported  by 
many  iron  columns,  with  fancy  corrugated-iron  capitals.  At  the  four  corners 
of  the  structure  stand  towers  which  extend  one  story  above  the  main  build- 
ing. These  towers  are  ornamented  with  pilasters,  crowned  with  cornice  and 
pediment.  On  either  side  of  the  main  entrance  rise  towers  that  project  a 
story  and  a  half  beyond  the  roof  of  the  main  edifice.  There  is  a  stone  pave- 
ment on  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  market,  the  portion  now  completed, 
and  cemented  floors  within  the  stores  and  other  portions  of  the  structure. 

The  construction  of  the  market  was  begun  May  20,  1891.  It  will  occupy, 
when  completed,  a  space  of  a  little  over  2  acres.  The  style  of  architecture 
is  Renaissance.  Stone  and  brick,  with  hydraulic  mortar,  are  the  materials 
of  which  the  building  is  composed.  The  roof  is  constructed  of  iron  and 
wood,  covered  with  plastic  slate  from  the  United  States.  At  this  time  only 
one-half  of  the  structure  is  finished,  while  in  the  other  half  there  is  a  pro- 
visional open  market  place. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  edifice,  when  completed  according  to  the  plans, 

is  |2o6,ooo  (soles).     Already  there  has  been  expended  the  sum  of  ^70,000. 

The  stone,  brick,  and  mortar  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  building 

are  all  native  products;  the  ironwork  is  from  England  and  the  United  States. 

No.  150— -4, 
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In  the  part  now  finished  there  are  twenty-two  rooms  for  stores,  bat  the 
building  when  fully  completed  will  contain  forty-four  such  rooms.  Besides 
these  rooms,  there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  stands  for  selling  small  articles 
and  fifteen  special  meat  stalls.  There  are  also  a  large  number  of  pavement, 
or  curbstone,  spaces  for  the  Indians,  who  come  daily  to  sell  small  quantities 
of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  native  wares. 

From  250  to  300  persons  are  daily  in  attendance  at  the  market  engaged 
in  vending  some  commodity.  The  average  daily  revenue  is  I50;  the  ex- 
penses amount  to  f  300  per  month. 

Granada's  market  was  erected  by  the  city  council  from  money  raised  by 
a  loan,  which  it  floated  at  80  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  management  of  the 
enterprise  was  given  into  the  hands  of  the  capitalists  subscribing  the  funds, 
and  the  structure  was  also  mortgaged  to  them,  along  with  the  ground,  until 
the  nominal  capital  is  repaid  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  i  per  cent  per 
month.  The  edifice  is  open  every  day  in  the  week,  Sundays  and  holidajs 
not  excepted. 

MASATA  MARKET. 

For  many  years  anterior  to  the  date  of  this  report  Masaya  possessed 
worse  market  facilities  than  Granada.  It  did  not  have  even  the  corridon 
of  buildings,  like  its  sister  city,  for  the  congregation  of  its  market  people. 
They  usually  congregated  in  the  plaza,  under  the  shadow  of  the  principal 
church,  and  there,  in  the  wind  and  in  the  rain,  sitting  or  standing  upon  the 
bare  ground,  awaited  their  patrons. 

The  matter  of  a  market  was  considered  by  the  Nicaragua  Company  (lim- 
ited), an  organization  of  English  capitalists  who  have  varied  interests  in 
this  Republic,  with  headquarters  in  London,  and  to  it  is  due  the  edifice  that 
now  adorns  the  city  of  Masaya. 

This  stnicture  is  very  similar  in  design  to  that  in  Granada,  and  covers 
the  same  extent  of  surface — 2  acres.  It  is  entirely  completed,  and  has  sixty- 
four  rooms  that  can  be  used  as  stores.  There  is  a  large  covered  way  through 
the  center  of  the  building,  which  is  in  part  for  the  accommodation  of  butch- 
ers and  for  the  sellers  of  fruit,  salt,  and  vegetables.  The  courts  of  the 
market  are  surrounded  with  corridors,  giving  plenty  of  space  for  stalls.  In 
the  courtyards  are  spaces  allotted  for  carts,  as  in  Nicaragua  many  venders 
come  to  market  with  sugar,  salt,  and  plantains  and  sell  direct  fi-om  their 
carts,  instead  of  selling  from  stalls  or  stores.  In  connection  with  the  market 
is  a  large  public  kitchen,  where  the  market  restaurateurs  can  prepare  and 
cook  food. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  management  to  soon  introduce  water  into  the 
building  and  add  public  baths. 

This  edifice  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  |io6,ooo  in  gold.  It  is  built 
of  volcanic  stone  taken  from  a  quarry  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  market 
As  this  stone  is  very  black,  the  structure  presents  an  appearance  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  if  it  possessed  an  altitude  greater  than  one  story,  would  resemble 
more  a  castle  than  a  market.     The  roof  is  surmounted  with  a  parapet  that 
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extends  around  the  entire  building.  At  the  main  entrance  are  two  large, 
iron  open-work  gates  painted  dark  blue  and  limned  with  gold.  The  market 
has  four  entrances,  and  on  each  side  there  are  handsome  iron  bracket  lamps. 
Throughout  the  entire  structure,  in  the  stores  and  in  the  corridors,  the  floors 
are  laid  in  Portland  cement. 

The  monthly  income  is  11,150,  and  the  expenses  1300. 

GRANADA  TRAMWAY. 

The  street  railway  of  Granada  was  projected  about  one  year  ago,  and 
cars  were  run  over  the  line  for  the  first  time  in  September  last.  The  persons 
composing  the  company  are  citizens  of  Nicaragua,  and,  I  believe,  all  resi- 
dents of  Granada.  Originally  the  idea  of  a  tramway  in  the  city  was  that 
of  a  foreigner,  the  same  gentleman  who  conceived  and  carried  into  effect 
the  Rivas  street-car  line.  After  the  company  was  organized  this  foreigner 
disposed  of  his  interest  to  the  syndicate  that  now  owns  the  line. 

The  length  of  the  route  is  i  mile  300  yards,  extending  from  the  railroad 
station  to  the  market.  The  rails  and  the  cars  are  of  American  manufac- 
ture, the  first  costing  ^5,000  and  the  latter  ^3,000  in  gold.  For  laying  the 
track  the  sum  of  <3,ooo  was  expended.  It  cost  to  bring  the  cars  and  rails 
to  the  city  of  Granada  from  New  York,  via  San  Juan  del  Norte,  the  sum  of 
^2,000.  An  expenditure  of  |2,ooo  has  been  made  for  the  purchase  of  land 
for  the  erection  of  a  car  shed  and  necessary  offices,  which  will  be  erected  at 
a  cost  of  |i,ooo.  Twenty-four  mules  now  comprise  the  number  of  animals 
in  service ;  these  animals  were  bought  for  $60  per  head. 

Besides  the  sums  mentioned,  the  company  has  expended  the  sum  of 
|i,ooo  for  incidentals  and  |i,Soo  for  the  rights  held  by  the  organizer  of  the 
enterprise.  The  total  amount  expended  in  organizing  the  company  and 
constructing  the  line  to  date  has  been  J 24, 740  (soles). 

Originally  the  company  was  organized  on  a  basis  of  thirty-five  shares, 
valued  at  ^5^^  P^^  share.  Since  beginning  and  completing  the  line  the 
company  has  been  compelled  to  issue  five  more  shares  at  the  former  valuation, 
so  that  there  are  now  forty  shares,  representing  a  capital  of  ^20,000  (soles). 

The  daily  income  averages  from  J13  to  I15.  On  holidays  the  earnings 
reach  the  sum  of  $$0.  The  employes  number  seven,  and  the  daily  expenses 
are  about  f  10. 

The  cars  are  the  usual  pattern  denominated  in  the  United  States  "bob- 
tailed,"  though  here  they  use  two  animals  and  employ  both  conductor  and 
driver.  According  to  the  opinion  of  many,  the  company  made  a  mistake 
in  not  having  selected  open,  or  summer,  cars,  which  would  be  preferable  in 
this  tropical  clime.  At  the  present  time  all  the  cars  run  one  way,  that  is, 
the  three  cars  leave  the  railroad  station  at  about  the  same  moment  and 
change  at  the  market.  This  necessitates  delay,  and  in  consequence  the  line 
is  not  as  popular  as  it  might  be.  The  fare  is  5  cents.  This  innovation  has 
compelled  the  hack-owners  to  reduce  their  fares  from  20  cents  from  the  sta- 
tion to  any  part  of  the  city  to  10  cents,  and  from  30  cents  from  any  part  of 
the  dty  to  the  station  to  15  cents. 
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MASAYA  WATERWORKS. 

These  works  have  been  in  operation  since  September  i,  and  were  com- 
menced about  two  years  ago.  The  originators  of  this  enterprise  are  for- 
eigners, though  a  large  portion  of  the  stock  is  owned  by  Nicaraguans.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  plant  is  ^130,000. 

The  point  from  which  the  water  is  derived  is  known  as  Tincuantepe, 
distant  from  Masaya  16  miles  and  elevated  above  the  city  800  feet.  Around 
the  fall  of  Tincuantepe  the  scenery  is  very  pictturesque.  The  water  is  pure, 
wholesome,  and  clear  as  crystal.  At  Nindiri,  a  small  Indian  village,  i}i 
miles  from  Masaya,  the  company  has  built  an  immense  reservoir,  with  an 
elevation  of  140  feet,  capable  of  holding  600,000  gallons.  From  Nindiri  to 
Masaya  there  is  a  pressure  equal  to  500  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

The  mains  are  of  3  and  4  inch  iron  pipe.  The  principal  main  is  laid 
on  Monibo  street.  Few  mains  as  yet  have  been  laid  on  the  side  streets. 
This  company  was  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  |i 26,000,  that  is,  thirty 
shares  at  <4,2oo  per  share.  The  piping  was  purchased  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  every  indication  to  believe  that  the  enterprise  will  prove  a  paying 
one.  Masaya  has  a  population  estimated  at  16,000,  and  is  on  the  line  of  the 
national  railroad  running  from  Managua  to  Granada. 

MASATEPE  WATERWORKS. 

Masatepe  is  a  small  village  about  one  hour  and  a  half's  ride  from  Masaya, 
and  has  within  and  around  its  confines  a  population  of  10,000.  The  source 
of  the  water  supply  is  Lake  Masaya.  This  lake  lies  300  feet  below  the  town 
of  the  same  name,  surrounded,  excepting  on  the  western  side,  by  precipitoos 
cliffs,  down  which  three  or  four  rocky  paths  have  been  cut  In  order  to 
reach  a  proper  level,  the  water  is  pumped  from  the  lake  to  a  height  of  1,020 
feet.  The  length  of  the  main,  that  is,  from  the  lake  to  Masatepe,  is  3 
miles. 

A  company  was  organized  to  construct  these  works  on  a  basis  of  out 
thousand  shares  at  $25  per  share,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  plant  cost 
125,000. 

LEON  WATERWORKS. 

On  the  7th  of  July  last  a  concession  was  granted  by  the  city  of  Leon 
to  a  company  for  the  introduction  of  water  and  the  erection  of  the  neces- 
sary works.  A  company  has  been  organized  with  a  capital  stock  amounting 
to  1107,500,  divided  into  two  hundred  and  fifteen  shares  at  I500  per  share. 
The  municipality  of  Leon  has  subscribed  for  six  shares.  It  is  believed  that 
the  works  will  not  cost  less  than  ^120,000. 

The  water  is  to  be  taken  from  the  Rio  Chiquita,  distant  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  city.  It  is  understood  that  the  company  will  lay  about  13 
miles  of  piping  between  now  and  the  early  part  of  next  year. 

The  enterprise  should  be  successful,  as  it  has  a  greater  population  to 
draw  from  than  any  other  portion  of  Nicaragua.  The  inhabitants  of  Leon 
are  supposed  to  number  40,000. 
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SAN  ANTONIO  SUGAR  REFINERY. 

Upon  this  enterprise  I  have  already  reported ;  but,  as  the  management  has 
made  some  improvements  since  that  report,  it  is  proper  to  revert  to  it  again. 

The  company  has  just  lately  purchased  a  mile  of  portable  railway,  cost- 
"^€>  l5>^>oo  ^^  gold.  This  machinery  was  bought  in  the  United  States,  be- 
cause it  comes  free  into  this  country  under  the  reciprocity  treaty  and  because 
it  is  superior  to  all  others.  The  company  has  also  added  electrical  machin- 
ery to  their  already  perfect  sugar-refining  plant.  Electric  lights  will  be 
placed  in  the  main  building  and  in  the  houses  set  apart  for  the  officers  and 
employ^. 

The  San  Antonio  Sugar  Company  is  the  most  important  undertaking  in 
Nicaragua,  and,  I  believe,  in  the  whole  of  Central  America.  Their  object 
is  to  revolutionize  the  sugar  industry  of  these  countries,  which  their  capital 
and  extensive  plant  will  well  enable  them  to  do. 

The  gentleman  who  has  charge  of  the  purchasing  department  of  this 
concern  assures  me  that  American  pumps  and  boilers  take  the  lead  of  all 
others. 

WESTINGHOUSE  MACHINERY. 

Messrs.  Morris,  Hyden  &  Co.,  merchants  of  Leon  and  Managua,  are 
the  first  to  introduce  Westinghouse  machinery  into  Nicaragua.  These  same 
gentlemen  were  the  originators  of  the  artesian-well  system  now  prevalent  in 
this  Republic.  This  machine  is  of  lo-horse  power.  It  is  proposed  to  use 
this  machinery  as  the  motive  power  for  cleaning  coffee.  These  gentlemen 
hope,  by  means  of  a  hot-air  blower,  such  as  is  manufactured  by  the  Sturdi- 
vant  Blower  Company,  of  New  York  city,  to  dispense  with  drying  coffee  in 
paHos^  which  is  the  means  now  prevailing  in  Nicaragua. 

Using  the  Westinghouse  machine  as  motive  power,  Messrs.  Morris, 
Hyden  &  Co.,  propose  to  light  their  store  in  Managua,  the  market  (in 
which  they  are  largely  interested),  and  also  the  Hotel  Lupone  with  electricity. 
Should  they  carry  out  this  design,  it  will  be  the  first  use  of  electric  lights  in 
this  Republic. 

PROPOSED   IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  business  men  of  Granada  are  now  considering  the  advisability  of 
improving  their  water  S3rstem.  At  this  time  the  supply  is  very  limited  and 
inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  city.  This  system  will  be  improved  if  the 
gentlemen  who  have  the  new  venture  in  hand  can  induce  the  old  company 
to  dispose  of  its  interests.  It  is  believed  that  the  old  company  will  sell. 
As  soon  as  the  transfer  is  consummated  the  new  company  will  proceed  to 
expend  |6o,ooo  in  improving  the  water  system  and  140,000  for  electrical 
machinery.  I  am  assured  that  the  city  of  Granada  will  be  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  year  1893. 

Besides  the  tramway  that  runs  from  the  station  to  the  market  in  Granada, 
it  is  proposed  to  construct  another  from  the  cemetery  to  Lake  Nicaragua. 
Those  interested  in  the  project  have  estimated  the  cost  to  construct  the  line 
at  150,000  (soles). 
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The  young  men  of  Granada  are  considering  the  proposition  of  erecting 
a  hippodrome,  where  there  can  be  racing  and  a  place  for  athletic  games  of 
all  kinds. 

It  is  proposed  to  construct  public  baths  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Nicaragua, 
in  Granada. 

Capitalists  of  Leon  are  considering  the  suggestion  to  build  a  tramwaj 
through  the  principal  street  and  to  the  railroad  station. 

WILLLVM  NEWELL, 

United  States  Consulate,  QmsuL 

Managua,  November  25,  1892. 


THE    NILE   FLOOD  OF  1892. 

REPORT  BY  ACTING  CONSUL-GENERAL  GRANT,  OF  CAIRO. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  the  report  of  the  undersecretary  for 
public  works  in  Egypt  on  the  Nile  flood  of  1892,  which  I  have  no  doubt 
will  prove  of  interest  to  the  Department 

LOUIS  B.  GRANT, 
Acting  Consul' General 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Cairo,  November  21,  i8g2. 


Nile  Flood  of  1892. 

(ladorare  in  Acting  Consul-Genend  Giant's  report.] 
SUMMER  SUPPLY,  1 892. 

The  supply  in  the  river  daring  the  summer  months  of  1892  was  «n  exceedingly  low  one. 
With  the  exception  of  the  years  1889  and  1890,  it  was  the  lowest  that  we  have  known  aoce 
the  noUblc  year  of  1878. 

RELATION  between  SUMMER  AND  FLOOD  SUPPLY. 

It  would  almoat  appear  as  though  a  low  summer  supply  presaged  a  high  6ood,  forsinoe 
the  year  1874,  with  one  exception,  the  latter  has  followed  the  former.  The  exception  is  the 
year  1889,  when  we  had  an  exceedingly  low  Nile  in  summer  and  a  Teiy  ordinaiy  flood  fol- 
lowing it.  In  1874,  1878, 1890,  and  now  in  1892  the  river  fell  daring  the  months  of  May, 
June,  and  July  to  an  exceptionally  low  level,  and  in  eadi  of  the  foor  above-mentioned  yeirs 
the  flood  was  a  very  high  one,  and  in  three  out  of  four  of  them,  viz,  1874, 1878,  and  1892, 
rising  to  a  dangerous  level.  In  1890  the  flood,  although  not  actually  a  dangerous  one,  was 
yet  a  very  high  and  a  very  late  one,  the  river  during  the  latter  half  of  October  attiining  a 
greater  height  than  it  had  stood  at  during  the  same  period  in  1887. 

In  the  last  eighteen  years,  then,  in  four  instances  out  of  five,  an  exceptionally  low  stq)ply 
in  summer  has  been  followed  by  an  exceptionally  high  flood  supply. 

RISE  OF  FLOOD  IN  1892. 

Beyond  the  above  facts,  there  was  nothing  in  the  rise  of  the  river  during  the  mooths  of 
July  and  August  of  this  year  to  warrant  the  supposition  that  it  was  likely  to  rise  to  a  dan- 
gerous height.  It  rose  very  slowly  through  the  first  half  of  August  and  did  not  attain  14  pics* 
at  Assouan  before  the  1 6th  of  that  month;  after  that  it  rose  rapidly,  and  on  the  24th  of  Au- 
gust Assouan  stood  at  17  pics.     It  then  fell  and  rose  ahemately  until  the  3xst  of  Aogost, 

*  t  pic  M  ti.a9  incbflt. 
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wben  it  stood  at  i6  pics  22  kirats.  There  was  nothing  in  this  to  cause  alarm,  and  the  gauge 
diagram  followed  very  closely  that  of  1890,  which,  as  before  mentioned,  was  a  high,  but  not 
a  dangerous,  flood. 

Even  ap  to  the  4th  of  September  it  followed  1890  very  closely,  but,  instead  of  falling  on 
that  date,  as  was  the  case  in  that  year,  it  rose  steadily  until  the  Z2th,  when  it  reached  17  pics 
21  kirats,  the  maximum  gauge  of  1887.  It  then  fell  until  the  17th,  when  it  again  began  to 
rise,  and  on  the  20th  attained  the  height  of  18  pics.  This  was  the  last  rise,  and  from  that 
date  the  fall,  although  very  slow,  was  steady. 

NILE  GAUGES  USED  IN  THIS  REPORT. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  above  I  have  made  no  mention  of  the  Wadi  Haifa  gauge, 
bat  I  have  confined  my  remarks  to  that  of  Assouan.  I  have  done  this  for  two  reasons :  First, 
we  can  not  compare  the  Wadi  Haifa  readings  with  those  of  the  years  1874,  1878,  and  1S87, 
because  the  new  gauge  which  was  erected  in  1889  ^^  never  satisfactorily  connected  with 
the  old  one,  and,  second,  because  the  Assouan  gauge  is  the  one  which  is  understood  by  the 
people  in  this  country.  Were  an  Egyptian  to  talk  of  a  high  flood  in  any  one  year,  he  would 
not  say  that  it  rose  to  such  a  height  at  Wadi  Haifa  or  at  the  barrage,  he  would  say  that  it  was 
a  Nile  of  so  many  pics  at  Assouan  and  so  many  pics  at  Rodah. 

COMPARISON  OF  THIS  YEARNS  FLOOD  WITH  THOSE  OF  PREVIOUS  YEARS. 

The  three  preceding  high  floods  about  which  we  have  sufficient  information  to  enable  us 
to  compare  them  with  that  just  past  are  those  of  1874,  1878,  and  1887.  We  know  that  there 
were  disastrous  floods  in  the  years  1861,  1863,  1866,  and  1869,  but  our  information  concern- 
ing them  is  scanty  and  not  very  reliable — certainly  not  sufficient  to  enable  a  fair  comparison  to 
be  made. 

In  comparing  the  flood  of  this  year  with  those  of  the  three  years  above  mentioned,  I  will 
take  only  the  Assouan  and  Rodah  gauges  as  my  standards  of  comparison. 

A  Nile  flood  is  considered  to  be  a  dangerous  one  in  Egypt  when  the  Assouan  gauge 
rises  above  17  pics  and  the  nilometer  at  Rodah  registers  a  height  above  24  pics.  The  dan- 
ger to  the  country  is,  of  course,  proportionate  not  only  to  the  height  that  the  river  rises  above 
these  gauges,  but  to  the  length  of  time  that  it  continues  above  them  and  the  date  on  which 
the  maximum  is  reached. 

We  find,  then: 

/. — River  above  17  pics  at  Assouan, 


Year. 


From— 


To- 


Numbcrof 
days. 


1874... 
S878... 
SB87.... 


Ang.  13 
Sept.  8 
Aug.  x4 
Aug.  24 


Sept.  96 

Oct.  IX 

Sept.  92 

Oct.  I 


45 
34 


39 


//. — River  above  24  pics  at  Rodah. 


Year. 


From— 


To- 


Number  of 
days. 


x%7A 

1878 

i887« 

189.. 


Sept.  8 
Sept.  fl3 
Sept.  XX 
Sept.  X9 


Oct.  fl4 
Oct.  31 
Oct.  13 
Oct.  3x 


47 
99 
33 
43 


From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  floods  of  1874  and  1877  ^«i^  ^^^7  o^^*  while 
that  of  1878  was  a  very  late  one;  the  present  year  lying  midway  between  1874  and  1878. 
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Carrying  on  the  comparison  still  further  as  regards  the  height  to  which  the  lirer  roM  at 
Rodah  we  get : 

///. — Hivir  abcvt  2J  pus  at  Rodak, 


From— 


Nnabcrol 
days. 


"874 

1878 

1887 ^ ^.... 

1893 ^ 


Sept.  14 
Sept.  39 
Sept.  n 
Oct.     z 


Oct.  x8 
Oct.  83 
Sept.»7 
Oct.     8 


3S 
•S 

6 

i 


The  highest  recorded  gauge  in  the  above  years  was : 


Year. 


1874. 
X878, 
18S7. 
189a. 


Assouan. 


Date.        Ueij^. 


Sept.  6 
Oct.  1 
Sept.  I 
Sept.  ao 


Pics.  Kir. 
z8  4 
z8    za 


«7 
z8 


ax 


Rodab. 


Date.       HdsfaL 


Oct.  5,6 
Oct,  II 
Sepc  S5 
Oct.  a-7 


Pks.Ktr. 
a6  » 
s6  6 
»5  « 
•5      « 


The  recorded  maximum  gauges  of  1874  and  1878  are  appallingly  high,  but  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  they  are  exaggerated  and  incorrect  The  maximum  barrage  gauge  read- 
ings of  1S74  and  1878,  when  compared  with  the  maximum  gauge  of  1887,  show  a  difiiaeoce 
hr  inferior  to  that  shown  at  Rodah,  and  the  barrage  is  only  30  kilometers  below  Rodah. 


Z874.... 
Z878.... 
Z887.... 


Thus,  although  in  1874  the  Rodah  gauge  shows  a  maximum  of  i  pic  10  kirats  (or  a75 
meter)  abore  the  maximum  of  1887,  the  barrage  gauge  only  shows  the  difference  as  equal  to 
a39  meter. 

Again,  in  1878  Rodah  shows  an  excess  height  over  1887  of  i  pic  4  Idimts  (or  a63  meter; 
the  barrage  gauge  only  gives  an  excess  of  0.26  meter. 

Working  on  the  abovt  lines,  it  may  then  be  assumed  that  the  maximum  height  readied  tt 
Rodah  was  25  pics  15  kirats  in  1874  and  25  pics  14  kirats  in  1878. 

A  close  examination  of  the  gauges  leaves  little  doubt  that  in  1874  and  1878,  when  the 
Nile  at  Cairo  attained  24  pics,  half  pics  were  read  on  the  Rodah  gaoge  for  all  heights  above 
24  pics,  just  as  they  are  for  heights  below  22  and  above  16.  In  1887  ^'^^  '^^  ^^  ^  P^ 
above  22  have  been  whole  pics. 

The  last  point  to  be  compared,  and  in  many  ways  the  most  important  of  all,  is  the  dite 
on  which  the  maximum  gauge  is  reached  at  Assouan.  The  **  Salib^'  of  the  Nile,  or  thedateoo 
which  the  fall  of  the  river  b  sui^;>osed  really  to  begin,  and  the  '*  Sarf,"  or  basln-eoip(yio&  to 
c<Hnmence,  is  the  26th  of  September. 

GONTENTS  OF  AND  DISCHARGE  OF  BASINS. 

There  are,  roughly  speaking,  some  9,000,000,000  cubic  meters  of  water  stored  in  the  Ujpptf 
Egypt  basins  in  a  high-flood  year.     This  water  has  to  be  discharged  again  into  the  river,  and 
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A  is  most  important  that  this  emptying  should  be  began  in  the  southernmost  basins  as  soon 
after  the  **  Salib  '*  as  possible,  otherwise  the  hot  weather  will  dry  up  the  crops  before  the 
grain  has  ripened. 

The  operation  of  "  Sarf "  takes  from  about  twenty  days  in  an  ordinary  flood  to  forty  days 
in  a  high  flood.  Even  passing  it  off  at  the  latter  rate,  it  means  that  some  250,000,000  cubic 
meters  of  water  per  twenty-four  hours  are  added  to  the  already  overcharged  river,  and  if,  as 
often  happens,  a  basin  or  chain  of  basins  should  burst  into  the  river,  the  discharge  would  be 
greatly  increased  and  the  gauge  at  Rodah  would  in  consequence  rise  considerably. 

I  hope  I  have  made  it  clear  in  the  above  remarks  how  important  it  is  that  the  maximum 
gauge  at  Assouan  should  be  reached  early  in  the  flood,  and  that  the  river  should  begin  to  fall 
befiare  the  *'  Salib "  date  is  reached,  both  in  order  to  enable  the  basin  to  empty  in  time  to 
secure  the  crop  being  sown  and  also  to  prevent  the  basin  water  being  added  to  an  already 
orerfiill  and  perhaps  a  rising  river  at  Cairo. 

FINAL  COMPARISON  OP  THK  LAST  FOUR  GREAT  FLOODS. 

Comparing,  then,  the  floods  of  the  four  years  under  discussion,  we  find  that  although  in 
1874  the  gauge  actually  stood  for  a  longer  period  over  the  dangerous  heights  of  17  pics  at 
Assouan  and  24  pics  at  Rodah,  yet  that  the  maximum  was  reached  on  the  6th  of  Septem- 
ber, which  allowed  for  a  twenty  days'  fall  in  the  river  at  Assouan  before  the  •'  Salib." 

In  1878,  on  the  contrary,  the  maximum  was  not  reached  at  Assouan  until  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber, and  in  consequence  the  river  continued  to  rise  at  Cairo  until  the  1 1  th  of  October. 

In  the  present  year  the  flood  was  also  a  late  cme,  and  in  this  lies  its  chief  danger;  the 
mayjmnm  at  Assouan  was  not  reached  until  September  20,  and  it  did  not  begin  to  fall  at 
Cairo  until  October  8.  In  this  way  it  was  a  very  much  more  serious  flood  than  that  of  1887, 
which  began  and  ended  early — at  so  early  a  date,  indeed,  that  the  maximum  gauge  of  1887 
was  reached  at  Cairo  on  the  25th  of  September,  or  one  day  before  the  "  Salib." 

I  should  then  put  those  four  floods  in  the  following  order  of  importance:  1878,  1892, 

1874,  1887. 

I  put  1892  before  1874  for  the  reason  that  it  was  some  fourteen  days  later,  even  though  it 
did  not  rise  to  so  great  a  height 

One  great  diflerence  between  the  floods  of  1887  and  1892  and  those  of  any  previous 
years  is  that  they  are  the  only  two  years  on  record  in  which  the  Nile  at  Cairo  has  risen  over 
24  pics,  or  18  meters^  at  the  barrage,  and  yet  no  breach  of  the  banks  has  taken  place  or  any 
disaster  occurred. 

DAMAGE  DONE  BY  PREVIOUS  FLOODS. 

Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncrieff,  fai  his  note  on  the  flood  of  1887,  has  detailed  the  damage  that 
was  caused  by  the  high  floods  of  previous  years,  so  that  there  is  no  need  again  to  record  it 
It  will  suffice  to  say  that  in  each  of  the  floods  of  the  years  1861, 1863, 1866,  and  1869  serious 
breaches  occurred^  causing  great  damage  to  the  coontiy.  In  1874  breaches  occurred  on  both 
the  Rosetta  and  the  Damietta  branches,  while  in  1878  this  was  not  only  repeated,  but  on  the 
latter  branch  occurred  the  Mit  Badr  Halawa  breach,  whereby  serious  loss  of  life  occurred  and 
the  water  lay  over  the  country  for  some  six  weeks. 

PRECAUTIONS  TAKEN  DURING  PRESENT  YEAR. 

On  fhe  nth  of  September,  when  it  became  evident  that  a  dangerous  flood  was  inevitable, 
an  o6ker8  of  the  irr^ation  department  on  leave  at  the  time  were  recalled,  and  the  mudirs 
were  all  warned  that  special  precautions  would  be  necessary.  On  the  loth  of  September  the 
decree  of  the  9th  of  September,  1887,  was  put  in  force  enabling  the  Government  to  call  out, 
if  necessary,  all  persons  fit  for  work  to  assist  in  protecting  the  banks. 

Measures  were  taken  to  insure  a  sufficient  supply  of  materials  for  the  protection  and  re- 
pair of  the  banks,  large  quantities  of  stone  were  sent  down  by  boat,  and  a  constant  supply  of 
this  material  was  kept  up  until  the  dai^^er  had  passed.    Sacks  and  wooden  stakes  were  also 
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fx)ught  and  distributed  at  diflferent  sites  along  the  banks.  The  measures  that  we  had  ibiiDd 
useful  in  1887  were  again  repeated,  and  the  lengths  of  bank  were  divided  into  sectioos  which 
were  regularly  patrolled  by  the  engineers  in  charge,  who  had  each  a  small  steamer  oo  whkh 
they  carried  a  reserve  of  sacks. 

CHIEF  DANGOL  DUUMG  HIGH  FLOODS. 

As  in  1887,  the  chief  danger  during  the  rising  flood  lay  in  the  Kile  bank  cnlveits,  many 
of  which  are  still  coDStnicted  of  most  inferior  masonry.  In  several  instances  dnring  the  past 
flood  these  culverts  gave  way  under  the  high  pressure  they  were  called  upon  to  withstand, 
and  disaster  to  the  country  was  only  averted  by  the  prompt  and  skillful  measures  taken  to 
close  them  by  the  engineers  and  modirtdi  offidais. 

Much  has  been  done  since  1887  to  improve  these  culverts,  but  much  still  remains  to  be 
done.  Article  24  of  the  canal  act  of  1890  empowers  the  irrigation  department  to  force  the 
native  proprietors  to  repair  their  culverts,  but  many  of  them  belong  to  Eoropeans,  and  these 
can  not  be  touched  by  the  act.  Even  with  Eg3rptians  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  pot  the 
canal  act  properly  in  force,  as  the  proprietors  delay  repairing  them  until  the  crop  is  in  the 
ground  and  then  raise  a  piteous  lamentation  as  to  the  ruin  that  will  attend  the  closure  of  their 
culverts.  It  will  be  most  necessary  in  future  to  harden  our  hearts  and  take  the  matter  op 
vigorously,  for  undoubtedly  in  every  high  flood  these  culverts  constitute  a  very  grave  danger; 
and  there  is  the  additional  drawback  that  they  must  of  necessity  be  kept  closed  until  the  river 
falls,  by  which  the  crops  adjoining  are  often  damaged. 

Another  danger  in  flood  time  is  a  sudden  action  of  the  current  upon  a  reach  of  bank  which 
causes  it  to  be  cut  away  with  the  most  dangerous  rapidity.  Careful  training  and  a  good  sys- 
tem of  spurs  is  the  best  way  of  preventing  this,  and,  owing  to  the  great  improvements  that 
have  been  made  in  this  direction  since  1887,  the  accidents  of  this  sort  that  occurred  during 
the  present  year  were  very  much  fewer  than  in  the  former  flood. 

Each  of  the  irrigation  circles  has  been  steadily  constructing  spurs  in  the  most  dangerous 
reaches  of  the  river,  and,  as  I  have  said  above,  the  good  results  have  been  felt  this  year, 
the  budget  allotment  for  this  work  in  any  one  year  Is  not,  however,  a  high  one,  and  it  will 
take  time  to  complete  the  whole  system. 

A  third  danger  to  the  banks  is  caused  by  leaks  through  them  and  by  the  percolatioo  caus- 
ing the  earth  of  the  outer  slope  to  become  almost  semiliqnid.  The  old  borrow  pits  behind 
the  embankments  greatly  increase  this  danger,  but  here  again  thb  year  it  was  considerably 
less  than  in  1887,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  banks  have  been  yearly  strengthened 
since  the  last  flood. 

DANGER  ON  DAMIETTA  BRANCH. 

As  in  1887,  the  part  of  the  river  which  in  Lower  Egypt  caused  the  greatest  anxiety  wis 
the  Damietta  branch.  There  b  little  doubt  that  the  tendency  of  this  channel  is  to  gradoaUy  silt 
up  its  bed,  and  that,  if  left  to  itself,  it  would  in  time  become  extinguished  in  the  way  many 
other  old  mouths  of  the  river  have  been  obliterated  in  historic  times. 

The  Rosetta  branch,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  tendency  to  deepen  and  widen  its  chaonel, 
and  it  could  certainly  carry  more  water  in  flood  time  than  it  did  this  year  without  materially 
increasing  the  danger  to  the  country. 

I  do  not  think  anything  can  be  done  to  prevoit  the  Damietta  branch  gradodly  sikia; 
itself  up,  neither  do  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  do  so.  What  I  think  we  shoukl  do  is  to 
endeavor  to  reduce  the  flood  supply  entering  this  branch  through  the  barrage*  aad  how  beit 
to  do  this,  in  my  opinion,  we  must  study.  The  section  of  its  channel  is  in  many  places  veiy 
contracted,  particularly  so  to  the  north  of  Mansoorah.  There  are  many  points  like  Hit  Aba 
Harit,  where  the  river  takes  a  very  sharp  bend  and  has  a  very  narrow  and  deep  sectkn.  In 
such  places,  I  think,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  throw  a  chord  bank  across  the  angle 
and  eventually  let  the  river  cut  this  angle  away.  It  may  also  be  possible,  as  Mr.  WiUcoda 
has  suggested,  to  find  a  line  running  north  to  the  sea  through  the  waste  and  silted  tnctt. 
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(  which  we  might  run  parallel  lines  of  banks  at,  saj,  300  meters  distance,  and  in  dan- 
gerous floods  allow  the  river  to  escape  a  portion  of  its  excess  water  in  this  manner,  thus  in- 
rwiinj;  the  *'  draw  "  on  it  and  so  lowering  the  water  surface  for  some  considerable  distance 
Ibither  up.  Ail  these  are  questions  that  we  must  consider  and  study.  Meanwhile  the  fact 
remains  that  this  brandi  )mb  aever  before  (even  in  1887)  carried  such  high-level  water  with- 
out accident,  a  fact  which  says  much  for  tlw  excellent  work  done  by  those  officers  who  were 
specially  charged  with  its  protection.  I  say  **  even  in  T^Sf,"  iiat,  although  during  the  present 
flood  the  maximum  downstream  gauge  at  the  Damietta  branch  barrage  wwaa  meter  less 
than  the  maximum  reached  in  18S7,  yet  the  1887  flood  marks  put  in  by  us  all  down  the 
bank  were  this  3rear  all  covered.  Consequently  the  flood  level  throughout  its  course  was  a 
little  higher  in  1892  than  in  1887. 

MAXIMUM  DISCHARGE  OF  RIVER  IN  PRESENT  YEAR. 

The  discharges  of  the  river  during  the  great  flood  have  been  carefully  observed  by  the 
director-general  of  reservoirs.  The  highest  observed  discharge  at  Cairo  was  900,000,000 
cnbic  meters,  and  from  the  velocities  observed  at  the  barrage  the  discharges  of  the  two 

branches  are  about- 
Cubic  meters. 

RoaetU  branch 540,000,000 

Damietta  branch 310,000,000 

I  allow  50,000/xx)  for  discharge  of  canals  taking  ofl*  upstream  of  barrage. 

The  highest  observed  discharge  south  of  Assouan  was  some  1,300,000,000  cubic  meters 
per  day;  thus  leaving  the  enormous  volume  of  400,000,000  cubic  meters  per  day  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  basins  and  by  the  spill  channels  and  wide  berms  of  the  river.  These  lat- 
ter, in  a  year  like  the  present,  absorb  a  large  quantity  of  water,  though  in  an  ordinary  flood 
their  action  is  linuted. 

DAMAGE  DONE  TO  CROPS  IN  THIS  AND  PREVIOUS  FLOODS. 

The  damage  done  to  crops  by  the  past  flood  was  comparatively  small,  less  even  than  in 
1887,  and,  as  compared  with  the  loss  that  occurred  in  previous  high  floods,  hardly  worth 
mentioning. 

Unfortunately,  previous  to  1887  we  have  no  reliable  figures  either  as  to  areas  flooded  or 
as  to  crops  lost 

DAMAGE  DONE  BY  FLOOD  OF  1 878. 

We  know  that  in  1878  the  whole  of  the  Nile  Valley  south  of  Wasta  was  one  vast  sheet  of 
water,  all  basin  banks  having  been  cut  or  broken  through,  and  the  railway  line  in  Upper  Egypt 
having  practically  been  wiped  out  of  existence.  We  know,  also,  that  at  Bedreshin  the  river 
burst  its  banks  and  flowed  over  the  whole  of  the  Gheezeh  province,  finding  its  way  back  into 
the  Rosetta  branch,  north  of  the  barrage,  across  the  Rayah  Behera. 

We  know  that  in  the  same  year  in  the  delta,  the  Damietta  branch  breached  at  Sbarabas, 
on  the  east  bank,  and  again  at  Mit  Badr  Halawa,  on  the  west  bank,  which  latter  breach,  as 
has  been  before  stated,  caused  very  serious  loss  of  life  and  property.  Lastly,  we  know  that 
in  the  Rosetta  branch  the  Nile  banks  gave  way  at  Dessuk,  on  the  east,  and  again  between 
Khatatbeh  and  Kafr  Zayat,  on  the  west. 

The  above  facts,  we,  as  I  say,  know,  and  they  are,  I  think,  sufficient  to  prove  how  dis- 
astrous the  flood  of  1878  was  to  the  country,  even  though  we  can  give  no  figures  as  to  the 
areas  of  crops  destroyed. 

CROPS  DESTROYED    IN   1887. 

In  1887  we  have  some  figures  as  to  the  damage  done,  and  I  propose  to  compare  then 
with  those  of  the  present  year. 
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Table  showing  areas  of  crops  destroyed  in  1887, 


Provinces. 


Nature  of  crop. 


Aica. 


Keneh.. 

Esnch 

Girgeh 

As»iooi» ^ 


'  Dura M 


Minieh.. 


BcnlSouef.. 


do . 

( do « 

t  Sugar  cane.. 

{Dura 
Sugarcane.. 
Cotton 

{Duia 
Cotton 
Sugarcane.. 


Total.. 


FeddMMs* 
30,000 

5.440 
945 
6ai 

1,150 
SS4 
4» 
480 


39»<»$7 


*  The  feddan  it  nearly  equivalent  to  an  English  acze. 

The  figures  for  Esneh  and  Keneh  are  onlj  approximate ;  in  realitj,  the  Nile  and  btsio 
banks  practically  disappeared  in  these  two  provinces,  and  the  river  flowed  in  one  sheet  be- 
tween the  highlands.     I  have  no  figures  for  the  province  of  Gheezeh  for  1887. 

The  above  areas  are  only  for  crops  lying  inside  the  Nile  banks,  that  is,  «  protected"  crops. 
They  do  not  include  those  on  islands  or  unprotected  foreshores  lying  outside  the  Nile  banks, 
on  which  the  people  cultivate  at  the  risk  of  losing  their  crop  if  the  flood  rises  over  17  pics  at 
Assouan. 

CROPS  LOST  IN  PRESENT  YKAR. 

The  following  are  the  figures  for  the  present  year,  as  £»*  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
them  from  the  mudirs  and  from  Miy.  Brown : 


Province. 


Natore  of  crop. 


Area. 


Esneh.. 
Keneh., 


l^PerEc^i 


Girgeh 

Assloot...... 


Mbiieh. 


Beni-Souef..... 


Dora ........ 

{Sugar  cane 
Gardens. 
Vegetables „.. 

Dura 

t do .«....«. 

i  Sugar  cane 

{Dura 
Sugar  cane 
Simsim.. 

{Duta « 
Sugar  cane 
Cotton «.«.... 


FetUams. 

4.te 
<ss 

4 
«5 
»7 
••S 

m 

Mo 
S46 
40 

3 


Total  Upper  Egypt......... 

Lower  Egypt, 

Giseh 

Kaliubieh 


Dura. 


..do.. 


Grand  toUL 


7.703 


397 

i$o 


In  the  above  the  area  of  Keneh  and  Esneh  is  about  half  the  total  number  of  feddans. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  thb  dura  was,  however,  in  isolated  patches  in  the  middle  of  the  baaos 
and  surrounded  with  small  banks.  This  practice  is  a  bad  one,  which  docs  not  exist  in  the 
northern  provinces.  It  stands  to  reason  that  when  the  basins  reach  a  level  at  all  beyond  the 
ordinary  full  supply  level,  as  in  a  year  like  this  they  are  pretQr  sure  to  do,  these  small  baob 
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must  go;  in  fact,  the  proprietors  always  undertake  to  culthrate  these  plots  entirely  at  their 
own  risk. 

The  area  lost  in  Kaliubieh  was  that  caused  by  the  bursting  of  the  regulating  timbers  at 
the  head  of  the  Bassusia  Canal. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  even  when  crops  are  destroyed,  as  has  been  the  case  in  Upper 
Egypt  this  year,  there  is  almost  always  considerable  compensation  to  the  owner  in  the  fact 
that  he  gets  a  supply  of  the  rich  Nile  mud  upon  his  lands,  and  that  in  consequence  the  yield 
of  the  lands  will  be  greatly  increased  in  the  next  season. 

"sarf"  of  basins. 

It  was  originally  arranged  with  Maj.  Brown,  inspector-general  of  irrigation  in  Upper 
Egypt,  to  conmience  the  "  Sarf,"  or  emptying,  of  the  southernmost  basins  on  the  5th  of  Octo- 
ber;  but,  as  both  Rodah  and  Assouan  were  high  on  that  date,  it  was  postponed  until  the  8th, 
when  Assouan  had  fallen  to  16  pics  7  kirats  and  there  had  been  a  heavy  fall  at  Wadi  Haifa. 

Maj.  Brown  managed  the  whole  operation  of  the  "  Sarf"  with  the  greatest  skill  and  care, 
so  arranging  it  that  the  emptying  of  the  basins  was  steadily  carried  to  an  end,  and  yet  the 
extra  water  coming  into  the  river  never  caused  the  Rodah  gauge  to  rise  more  than  5  kirats, 
and  this  rise  was  only  continued  for  six  days.  By  the  5th  of  November  the  "  Sarf"  of  every- 
thing south  of  Beni-Souef  was  practically  completed,  and  even  in  the  latter  province  the 
water  was  falling  steadily  with  the  river  and  sowings  had  commenced  in  the  higher  portions 
of  the  basins. 


BERIBERI. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  WILDMAN,  OF  SINGAPORE^ 

One  of  the  most  loathsome  diseases  of  the  Asiatic  coast  is  beriberi.  It 
is  seen  among  the  Chinese  population  of  Singapore  in  its  most  advanced 
stages.     It  and  leprosy  are  the  two  most  horrible  diseases  of  these  latitudes. 

In  conjunction  with  the  consular  surgeon.  Dr.  E.  W.  von  Tunzelmann, 
who  was  at  the  same  time  colonial  surgeon,  in  charge  of  the  Tan  Tock  Seng 
Hospital,  I  have  made  a  study  of  these  at  present  peculiarly  Asiatic  diseases. 
In  my  opinion,  the  medical  fraternity  of  our  country  should  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  both  leprosy  and  beriberi,  as  at  any  moment  they  may 
find  a  foothold  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  sweep  off  thousands.  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  our  researches  into  the  cause  and  effect  of  beriberi  and  ex- 
periments made  by  Dr.  von  Tunzelmann  in  its  treatment. 

Among  the  600  or  700  patients,  mostly  Chinese,  alwa3rs  tmder  treatment 
in  the  Tan  Tock  Seng  Hospital,  at  Singapore,  the  largest  hospital  in  the 
Straits  Settlements,  there  are  always  a  large  number  suffering  from  beriberi, 
a  disease  unknown  in  Europe  and  America,  and  one,  therefore,  much  less 
studied  than  its  importance  and  the  havoc  it  works  on  a  large  section  of 
humanity  calls  for. 

DEFINITION. 

It  may  be  defined  as  a  chronic,  noncontagious,  zymotic,  disease  charac- 
terized clinically  by  the  occurrence  of  oedema,  paralysis  of  muscles,  and  sen- 
sory disturbances,  and  each  varying  infinitely  both  in  degree  and  in  distribu- 
tion, and  pathologically  by  the  presence  of  widespread  degeneration  of  the 
peripheral  nerves. 
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CAUSES. 

The  disease  is  endemic  throughout  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  a  great 
part  of  the  archipelago,  in  certain  parts  of  Hindostan,  and  in  Japan — coun- 
tries which  are  either  tropical  or  in  which  the  temperature  for  a  portion  of 
the  year  is  continuously  high,  as  in  Japan.  It  prevails  especially  in  low, 
humid  districts  with  a  large  rainfall.  Any  disturbance  of  the  soil  in  such 
district,  f.  g,,  as  in  clearing  jungle,  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  a  severe  out- 
break of  the  disease.  It  attacks  only  such  persons  as  have  resided  for  a  con- 
siderable period  in  places  where  it  is  prevalent,  newcomers  being  unaffected 
for  at  least  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

Women  are  very  much  less  liable  to  it  than  men,  though  by  no  means 
entirely  exempt  j  their  comparative  exemption  is  due  largely  to  their  not 
being  nearly  so  often  exposed  to  the  exciting  cause  as  are  field  coolies, 
miners,  etc.,  who  are  the  chief  sufferers,  though  this  seems  not  to  be  the  sole 
reason.  The  fact  that  the  active  periods  of  life — from  puberty  up  to  40— 
are  those  of  greatest  liability  to  the  disease  is  similarly  explicable.  I  have 
never  seen  it  before  puberty.     One  attack  predisposes  to  another. 

The  exciting  cause  of  the  disease  is  almost  certainly  a  microbe.  Prof. 
Pekelharing,  of  Utrecht,  head  of  the  Dutch  commission  for  the  study  of 
beriberi  in  the  Netherlands  Indies,  claims  to  have  cultivated  from  the  blood 
of  beriberi  patients  a  specific  micrococcus,  forming  white  colonies,  which, 
when  injected  repeatedly  into  rabbits  and  dogs,  caused  symptoms  and  post- 
mortem changes  similar  to  those  of  beriberi  in  man,  viz,  paralysis  of  the 
hind  limbs  and  nerve  degeneration.  His  researches,  however,  require  con- 
firmation. There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  poison  is  usually  air  borne; 
it  appears  sometimes  to  be  conveyed  on  fomites,  and  the  fact  that  it  may 
cling  obstinately  to  buildings  and  to  ships,  attacking  batch  after  batch  of 
healthy  men  quartered  in  such,  and  that  such  structures  can  be  purified  by 
use  of  germicides,  are  strongly  in  favor  of  its  microbe  nature.  It  appears  to 
have  little  power  of  multiplication  within  the  human  body,  continual  fresh 
doses  of  the  poison  being  necessary  to  maintain  the  disease;  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  believing  patients  to  be  infectious. 

The  disease  has  been  attributed  to  unwholesome  food,  especially  spoilt 
rice,  to  overcrowding,  intestinal  parasites,  to  malaria,  scurvy,  etc.,  but  are 
quite  inadequate  grounds.  Bad  food,  overcrowding,  and  other  causes  of 
impaired  nutrition  are,  without  doubt,  predisposing  causes.  Race,/^x^y 
is  without  influence,  though  the  better-fed  European  is  much  less  affected 
than  the  poorly  fed  Asiatic. 

PATHOLOGY. 

Usually  there  is  some  serous  effusion  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue 
and  in  that  of  the  deeper  organs ;  often  there  is  a  great  deal.  The  pericar- 
dium usually  contains  an  excess  of  fluid,  sometimes  an  enormous  excess- 
Pleuritic  and  pentoneal  effusions  are  less  common.  Occasionally  the  lungs 
arc  oedematous.     Frequently  there  are  ecchymoses  on  the  serous  membranes. 
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produced  in  the  death  agony,  asphyxia  being  the  common  cause  of  this. 
The  muscles  may  be  swollen  and  streaked  here  and  there  with  fat,  or  they 
may  be  yellowish,  brown,  and  atrophied. 

The  right  heart  is,  as  a  rule,  dilated  and  hypertrophied;  much  less  often 
the  left  heart  is  similarly  affected.  The  abdominal  viscera,  beyond  venous 
congestion,  show  nothing  beyond  what  is  usually  found  in  autopsies  in  the 
tropics — ^malarious  changes  in  the  spleen  and  liver,  parasites  in  the  intestines, 
etc.     The  nervous  system  shows  no  naked-eye  changes. 

Microscopic  changes  in  the  nervous  system  are,  however,  well  marked 
and  characteristic.  Briefly,  the  various  stages  of  Wallerian  degeneration  are 
invariably  to  be  found  in  the  peripheral  nerves,  usually  most  advanced  in  those 
of  the  lower  limbs,  notably  the  peroneal  and  anterior  tibial;  the  medullary 
sheath  being  broken  up  or,  in  advanced  stages,  almost  vanished ;  the  sheath  of 
Schwann  thrown  into  folds;  the  interannular  nucleuses  multiplied,  forming 
fusiform  thickenings,  etc.;  the  proportion  of  their  fibers  is  also  markedly 
increased.  These  changes  become  less  marked  as  the  central  nervous  system 
is  approached,  and  the  described  changes  in  the  spinal  cord  are  insignificant. 

SYMPTOlfS. 

The  key  to  the  infinitely  varied  symptomatology  of  beriberi  is  to  be 
found  in  the  facts  (i)  that  the  primary  and  characteristic  symptoms  are  due 
to  impaired  or  totally  lost  function  of  the  peripheral  nerves,  and  (2)  that 
almost  any  nerve  may  be  affected,  though  some  are  much  more  liable  than 
others.  The  stress  of  the  disease  may  fall  on  the  vasomotor  and  cardiac 
nerves,  producing  oedema,  variously  distributed,  cardiac  affections,  oedema 
of  the  lungs,  etc.,  and  their  respective  consequences,  or  on  the  motor  and 
sensory  nerves,  or  irregularly  on  both.  Correspondingly  they  are  two  well- 
marked  clinical  types,  dropsical  and  atrophic,  connected  by  intermediate 
forms. 

The  onset  of  the  disease  is  alwa)rs  gradual ;  the  earliest  detectable  signs 
are  (i)  lessened  irritability  of  certain  motor  nerves  and  muscles,  particularly 
the  peroneal  nerve  and  the  muscles  it  supplies,  to  both  the  continuous  and 
the  interrupted  electric  current ;  and  (2)  increase  in  the  diameter  of  the 
tactile  areas  over  a  limited  portion  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  associated  with  a 
subjective  sensation  of  heaviness  in  the  legs.  There  occur  (i)  slight  oedema 
along  the  crest  of  the  tibia  and  (2)  a  swollen,  pasty  appearance  of  the  face. 
The  tactile  sense  in  the  lower  limbs  becomes  much  diminished ;  and  various 
paraesthesiae  occur — formication  tingling,  etc.  The  patient  complains  of 
palpitation,  the  pulse  quickens  markedly  on  the  slightest  exertion,  and 
slight  increase  of  cardiac  dullness  toward  the  right  can  be  made  out.  There 
is  usually  an  unpleasant  sensation  at  the  epigastrium,  variously  described  as 
''fullness,"  "sinking,"  "aching,"  etc.,  sometimes  actual  pain,  probably 
due  to  degeneration  affecting  the  abdominal  distribution  of  the  vagi. 

(Edema  is  usually  most  marked  in  the  lower  limbs;  it  begins,  however, 
above  the  ankles,  showing  that  it  is  not  cardiac ;  often  a  distinctly  limited 
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area  of  oedema  of  a  few  square  inches  may  be  seen  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
leg.  The  upper  limbs  may  be  more  affected  than  the  lower  ones,  and  the 
oedema  may  be  unilateral,  being  then  often  associated  with  distinct  differ- 
ences in  the  radial  pulses,  made  very  evident  by  the  sphygmograph.  The 
oedema  at  first  is  soft,  but,  if  it  lasts  long,  may  become  very  hard  and  brawny. 
General  oedema  is  not  uncommon;  it  is  usually  associated  with  cardiac 
failure. 

Anaemia,  though  often  present,  debilitated  persons  being  more  liable  to 
beriberi,  is  not  in  itself  a  symptom  of  the  disease. 

Temperature. — This  is  very  variable,  and  in  no  way  characteristic.  As 
most  beriberi  patients  have  been  exposed  to  the  exciting  causes  of  malaria, 
they  very  commonly  have  pyrexial  attacks  of  very  variable  type.  The  dis- 
ease is  never  ushered  in  with  fever.  Heart  failure  is  often  associated  with 
subnormal  temperature,  though  not  alwa)rs.  In  very  chronic  cases  of  beri- 
beri, with  extreme  and  widespread  wasting  of  muscle,  the  temperature  is 
often  subnormal  and  readily  influenced  by  external  conditions. 

Nervous  system, — The  nerve  trunks  are  often  very  tender  and  painful  on 
pressure.  Violent  shooting  pains  are  often  experienced,  painful  starting  of 
muscles,  and  various  paraesthesiae — tingling  formication,  etc  The  tactile 
sense  may  be  quite  lost,  sometimes  over  a  very  wide  area.  The  temperature 
sense  is  usually  defective.  These  subjective  phenomena  are  very  difficult  to 
investigate  in  Asiatic  patients  through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter.  The 
cremasteric,  abdominal,  and  epigastric  reflexes  are  usually  present  The  knee 
jerk  is  nearly  always  lost  early  \  occasionally  it  persists.  It  has  once  been 
seen  slightly  exaggerated.  Patients  discharged  as  cured  and  subjectively 
quite  strong  and  well  are  usually  found  to  have  no  knee  jerks.  The  muscles 
may  be  swollen,  hard,  and  painful  on  pressure,  or  later  much  atrophied  and 
painless.  Paralysis  is  usually  most  marked  in  the  area  of  the  peroneal  nerve, 
rarely  in  the  upper  limbs.  Sometimes  a  condition  very  like  the  wrist  drop 
of  palsy  is  observable  in  these  latter.  There  is  at  first  lessened,  and  then 
completely  lost,  irritability  of  both  muscle  and  nerve  to  the  interrupted 
current,  and  diminished  irritability  of  both  to  the  constant  current.  The 
paralytic  phenomena  are,  of  course,  as  infinitely  varied  as  is  the  distribution 
of  the  paralysis.  The  grasp  of  the  hand  is  much  weakened,  the  fine  move- 
ments of  the  fingers  being  usually  lost  early.  The  gait  is  noncharacterisdc, 
depending  on  the  muscles  affected.  Any  muscle  may  be  affected.  The 
stemomastoid,  pectoralis  major,  and  trapeziums,  however,  are  very  rarely 
affected.  The  flexors  of  the  knee,  the  adductors  and  flexors  of  the  thigh, 
and  the  biceps  cubital  are  among  the  last  to  be  affected.  The  eyeball  and 
tongue  muscles  usually  escape.  The  laryngeal  muscles  very  commonly  su£fer. 
The  diaphragm  may  be  paralyzed ;  the  intercostal  muscles ;  rarely  the  mus- 
cles of  the  abdominal  walls. 

Dr.  von  Tunzelmann  says  he  has  never  seen  the  sphincters  affected,  nor 
the  iris.  The  visual  and  auditory  nerves  always  escape ;  taste  and  smell  are 
more  difficult  to  test  in  natives,  and  he  attaches  little  value  to  occasional 
apparent  absence  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  senses. 
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Cl^ru/Oihry  jy^f^m.-^iyil^tsLtiOTk  of  the  right  iifeart' Is  very  common,  evi- 
denced elinically  by  angina,  palpitation,  and  by  the  usual  ph3rsical  signs. 
The  pulse  is  often  very  frequent,  occasionally  very  infrequent ;  differences  in 
the  radial  pulses  are  common. 

Respiratory  system, — (Edema  of  the  lungs  is  a  not  uncommon  late  phe- 
nomenon, sometimes  preceding  death  a  few  days,  more  often  a  few  hours. 

Digestive  system, — ^This  affords  no  symptom  of  importance.  Gastric 
crises,  with  vomiting,  sometimes  occur  analogous  to  those  of  locomotor 
ataxia.     In  the  early  phases  of  the  disease  there  is  usually  constipation. 

Urinary  system. — ^As  a  consequence  of  cardiac  failure,  the  urine  may  be 
extremely  scanty. 

SYMPTOMS  OF  EXACERBATION. 

Occasionally  beriberi,  in  a  very  early  stage,  when  the  patient  hardly 
knows  he  is  unwell,  may  undergo  a  sudden  exacerbation,  with  pyrexia  and 
violent  cramps  and  pains  in  the  muscles,  which  then  rapidly  atrophy.  If 
the  respiratory  or  cardiac  mtiscles  be  thus  affected  death  may  occur  in  a  few 
hours. 

SEQUELS 

When  all  active  manifestations  of  the  disease  have  ceased,  the  degenera- 
tion and  wasting  of  muscles  con^efquent  on  irreparable  injury  to  the  nerves 
may  still  progress,  sometimes  to  absolute  paralysis,  with  various  distortions. 
Similarly  the  dilated  and  hypertrophied  heart  may  fail  to  recover  itself,  and 
the  patient  gradually  succumbs  to  slowly  progressing  general  cedema,  Ihe 
process  sometimes  being  extremely  chronic  and  the  proportions  attained  by 
the  bloated  body  almost  incredible. 

CAUSE  OF  DEATH. 

The  causes  of  death  are  mainly  three — (i)  cardiac  failure,  (a)  respira- 
tory paralysis,  and  (3)  cedema  of  the  lungs.  Possibly  pericardial  effusion  is 
an  occasional  cause ;  it  is  rarely  sufficient  in  bulk  for  the  purpose.  Occa- 
sionally, also,  a  patient  seems  to  die,  with  falling  temperature,  simply  be- 
cause he  has  insufficient  muscle  to  supply  his  heat  requirement. 

COURSE. 

The  disease  is  essentially  chronic,  its  duration  being  never  less  than  five 
or  six  weeks,  more  often  three  to  four  months. 

DIAGNOSIS. 

In  the 'earliest  stage  the  diagnosis  can  only  be  made  by  aid  of  the  elec- 
tric cirrrent.     Later  there  can  be  no  difficulty. 

PROGNOSIS. 

Seemg  how  high  is  the  mortality  and  how  grave  the  accidents  to  which 

die  beriberi  -safferer  $s  liable,  the  prognosis  must  always  be  seriotis.     The  im- 
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mediate  prognosis  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  diancter  of  the  nerves  in- 
volved ;  the  ultimate  prognosis  upon  the  number  and  extent  of  the  ksioiay 
the  resistive  powers  of  the  patient,  and  extraneous  conditions. 

IfORTAUTY. 

The  following  table  shows  the  mortality: 


T«». 

Number 
of  paiients 
In  hospital 
on  Jan.  s. 

Nuabor 

admitted 

during 

year. 

Total 
treated. 

CurwL 

Died. 

cured. 

Awmgt 

moctafity. 

1M7 . 

1888 

1889 ^ M .M»..-«^ 

«890« 

January  to  July,  i89i...^»„m.. 

60 
3S 

•6 
4* 
96 

«93 
•a* 
«5 

347 

994 

•53 
«39 

34X 
389 
3«> 

«S9 
i4« 
"5 
"9 
166 

59 
«5 
«4 
t64 

6a 

68.84 
6..  5 
47.7* 
33. «» 
5i.«7 

»3-3» 

«7  »9 
34- »5 

4«'59 
19-37 

These  high  death  rates  are  in  all  probability  above  the  average.  This  is 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  Tan  Took  Seng  Hospital  is  in  a  very  an- 
healthy  situation,  practically  in  a  marsh,  and  in  part,  also,  to  the  fact  that 
the  inadequate  medical  staff  makes  it  impossible  to  give  due  individual  at- 
tention to  so  large  a  number  of  patients. 

TRSATMENT. 

The  most  important  items  of  this  are :  (i)  The  removal  of  the  patient  as 
speedily  as  possible  from  the  place  in  which  the  disease  prevails,  so  that  be 
may  receive  no  fresh  doses  of  the  poison ;  and  (2)  the  supplying  him  with 
as  abundant  a  nitrogenous  diet  as  he  can  assimilate.  The  complete  disap- 
pearance of  beriberi  (or  "  kakk6/'  as  it  is  termed  in  Japan,  from  the  Japan- 
ese navy)  concurrently  with  an  improvement  in  diet,  which  previously  was 
deficient  in  proteids,  is  a  most  remarkable  ^t ;  doubtless  other  factors,  e,  ^., 
the  sanitary  and  disinfecting  measures  simultaneously  resorted  to,  had  some 
share  in  producing  this  happy  effect.  At  the  Tan  Tock  Seng  Hospital  the 
addition  of  3  ounces  of  wheat  flour  to  the  diet  of  every  beriberi  patient, 
which  was  done  in  December,  1890,  coincided  with  a  remarkable  fall  in  the 
death  rate,  which  was  maintained  up  to  September,  1891 ;  the  relation  is 
probably  one  of  cause  and  effect,  though  here  again  I  think  other  foctors 
have  aided.  As  regards  drug  treatment,  no  drug  seems  to  be  of  much  use, 
except  such  as  obviate  the  ill  effects  of  those  dangerous  crises,  particularly 
cardiac  failure,  so  common  in  this  disease.  Among  these  drugs  nitroglycerin 
is  preeminently  useful ;  in  cases  of  acute  engorgement  of  the  Itmgs,  probably 
due  to  sudden  vasomotor  paralysis,  it  often  averts  a  fatal  issue  by  the  hydro- 
static effects  of  the  general  dilatation  of  peripheral  arteries  which  it  causes. 
As  a  heart  tonic  comparable  to  alcohol,  it  seems  to  one  to  be  even  more 
useful,  only  the  doses  must  be  frequent,  at  least  every  hour.  In  cases  of 
gradual  heart  failure,  in  which  the  pulse  becomes  sometimes  very  firequait 
and  very  small,  sometimes  infrequent,  small,  and  irregular,  with  increasing 
cedema  and  falling  temperature,  digitalis  is  found  of  great  service.    As  the 
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doses  required — from  half  a  dram  to  i  dram  of  the  tincture  every  three 
hours  or  oftener — often  cause  vomiting,  recourse  to  digitalis  subcutaneously 
has  often  been  had  with  marked  success.  Strophanthus  has  been  found  much 
less  effectual. 

In  the  chronic  aflerstages,  when  all  muscular  tenderness  has  ceased,  the 
h3rpodermic  injection  of  liquor  of  strychnine  in  doses  of  i  to  3  drops  as  often 
as  required  seems  to  accelerate  the  processes  of  repair ;  it  is  also  useful  occa- 
sionally when  there  are  symptoms  threatening  respiratory  paralysis. 

The  muscular  tendencies  of  the  earlier  stages  seem  sometimes  to  be  re- 
lieved by  small  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  tincture  of  aconite ;  but,  as 
the  evidence  is  based  entirely  on  subjective  signs,  it  is  open  to  question. 

As  regards  other  treatment,  the  judicious  use  of  laxatives,  stomachics,  etc., 
only  requires  mention. 

ROUNSEVELLE  WILDMAN, 

ConsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Singapore,  May  /•,  1892. 


WATER  CONSERVATION   IN    NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

REPORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  BAGGS,  OF  NEH^CASTLE. 

I  herewith  transmit  two  articles  on  water  conservation  in  New  South 
Wales,  taken  from  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  Sep- 
tember last.  The  first  article  deals  with  a  bill  about  to  be  submitted  to  the 
New  South  Wales  parliament  on  the  above  subject,  and  also  generally  with 
what  has  been  done  in  the  past  toward  that  object.  The  second  article 
deals  with  artesian  boring,  describing  the  different  wells,  their  depth  and 
daily  flow,  and  also  a  detailed  list  of  the  contracts  entered  into  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  other  wells. 

GEORGE  T.  BAGGS, 

Commercial  Agent. 
United  States  CoBfMERCiAL  Agency, 

Newcastle f  October  7,  i8g2. 


PROGRESS  OF  SURVEYS  AND  WORKS. 
[iDdotara  I  ia  Conimercial  Agent  Baggs't  report.— From  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald  (^September  5.] 

Among  the  measures  which  will  probably  be  submitted  to  parliament  during  the  ensuing 
session  is  one  dealing  with  the  question  of  water  conservation  in  New  South  Wales.  The  bill, 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lyne  (minister  for  works),  b  now  undergoing  final  revision. 
Until  lately  it  was  frequently  stated  that  the  development  of  the  colony  was  not  sufficiently 
advanced  for  the  use  of  irrigation  as  an  aid  to  agriculture,  and  that,  in  short,  irrigation  would 
not  give  a  remimerative  return.  This  question,  however,  is  now  set  at  rest  by  the  fact  that 
irrigation  has  already  been  practiced  with  success  in  almost  every  part  of  the  colony.  For 
flome  time  past  steady  progress  has  been  made  in  the  knowledge  of  the  benefits  of  irrigation 
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and  the  methods  best  mAtpted  to  poticolar  drouoMtmoes.    The  bill  whidi  Hr.  Ljiie ftasln 

hand  is  a  bog  aod  comprehensive  one,  and  deab  with,  the  question  in  a  thoroughly  practical 
manner.  The  bill  is  divided  into  ten  parts.  The  first  part  is  simply  preliminaij.  The 
second  part  deals  with  water  rights  generally,  and  in  it  an  attempt  b  made  to  settle  the 
troublesome  question  of  <<  riparian  rights  "  that  has  so  long  been  a  block  to  anything  tangible 
being  done,  the  matter  being  dealt  with  most  thoronghl  jr.  The  Aiid  part  of  the  biD  pnnrides 
for  national  administration  by  a  board ;  but  **  ceatraHzatieQ ''  is  carefully  guardod 
and  in  the  succeeding  part  district  adrnjoistration  by  local  trusts  under  die  boaod  is 
for.  Part  5  deals  with  drainage  works,  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  is  intended  that  dM 
present  drainage  act  shall  be  repealed.  The  navigation  of  the  rivers  in  the  colony  is  regu- 
lated by  part  6;  and  it  should  be  mentioned  that  this  matter  will  come  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  general  board,  and  not  of  the  local  trusts.  No  system  of  irrigation  in  the  colony  can,  of 
course,  be  carried  out  without  money,  and  the  seventh  part  of  the  bOl  b  devoted  to  financial 
matleis.  There  are  numbefs  of  daoses  which  provide  for  the  issue  of  loans  anddieir  icpaj- 
ment  The  eighth  part  of  the  measure  deals  with  claims  for  compensattoo,  which  aw  sere  to 
arise  when  it  is  attempted  to  enlbrce  the  act  The  following  part  relates  to  offenses  and 
penalties,  and  the  remainder  <^  the  bill  gives  power  to  make  regulations  affecting  drainage. 
The  measure  is  one  of  a  most  beneficial  character.  It  is  one  which  should  not  be  deak 
with  in  a  party  spirit,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  only  object  members  will  have  in  view  in 
discussing  it  will  be  to  try  and  insure  ^diat  it  shall  be  made  as  perfect  as  possiUe. 

But,  while  the  bill  raises  **  great  expectations  "  as  regards  the  future,  it  must  not  be  sap- 
posed  that  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  past;  and  the  present  juncture  may  be  regarded  m 
favorable  for  referring  to  the  work  that  has  already  taken  place.  It  will  berememhcvcd  that 
some  years  ago  a  royal  commission  on  the  conservation  of  water  was  initiated  by  and  presided 
over  by  the  present  minister  for  works.  The  commission,  among  other  things,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  on  water  conservation  mainly  depended  the  prosperity  and  devdopmeot  cf  the 
whole  extent  of  the  central  and  western  divisions  of  the  colony ;  that  the  great  ot^tcx  of  water 
conservation  was  for  irrigation ;  and  that  legislation  on  the  subject  of  water  rights  was  a 
matter  of  pressing  necessity,  both  to  protect  the  rights  of  die  state  and  to  foster  and  encour- 
age local  and  private  enterprise.  The  report  in  which  these  conclusions  appeared  was  pub- 
lished hi  May,  1887,  but  the  formation  of  a  water  conservation  department  was  notaanctioBed 
until  the  beginning  of  1S90.  Previous  to  that  date  work  could  only  be  conducted  on  a  hailed 
scale,  but  the  progress  then  made  included  surveys  of  the  district  lying  between  the  Murub- 
bidgee  River  and  the  Billabong  Creek,  including  Lake  Urana — an  extent  of  150  miles  in 
length  by  a  width  generally  of  from  30  to  60  miles.  Since  the  formation  of  the  department 
was  authorized  the  preliminary  surveys  have  been  completed  in  connection  with  the  Mmnim- 
bidgeeand  Murray  rivers,  almost  completed  on  the  Lachlan  and  Macquarie,  and  well  advanced 
on  the  Namoi,  Gwydir,  and  Darling.  The  extent  of  country  covered  by  these-sancys«aK)iints 
to  60,000  square  miles.  The  main  object  in  the  work  b  to  show  in  what  manner  and  to 
what  extent  the  waters  of  our  western  rivers  can  be  conserved  and  utilized.  In  whatever 
manner  or  by  whatever  agency  the  great  works  proved  to  be  practicable  are  eventually  carried 
out,  the  surveys  now  approaching  completion  must  form  the  groundwork.  These  show  be- 
3rond  question  that  canals  which  will  afford  an  abundant  supply  of  water  during  the  spring 
months  for  irrigation  through  the  great  fertile  plains  of  southern  Riverina  asenotanly  prac- 
ticable, but  can  be  carried  out  under  exceptionally  favorable  conditions  so  fiar  as  ei^iineering 
difficulties  are  concerned.  The  gauging  of  the  rivers,  which  has  been  systematically  carried 
on,  proves  that  the  supplies  of  water  available  from  them  are  much  more  valuable  than  was 
generally  supposed;  and  the  practicability  of  converting  Lake  Urana,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Mumimbidgee,  and  Lake  Coolacumpania,  on  the  north  side,  into  immense  storage  reservoirs 
has  also  been  established. 

In  the  cases  of  the  Lachlan  and  the  Macquarie  the  surveys  have  shown  how,  by  systems 
of  weirs,  the  surplus  waters  of  these  rivers  can  be  diverted  into  the  back  country  at  a  cook- 
paratively  moderate  expense.    One  weir  has  been  constructed  on  the  River  Ladilan,  at  die 
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head  of  the  Wallandra  Billabong,  and  this  will  have  the  effect  of  diverting  a  portion  of  the 
flood  waUrs  to  a  distance  of  moM  than  lOO  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  river,  thereby  ma- 
teriaUy  affecting  the  value  of  So,ooo  acres  of  Crown  land,  besides  giving  a  practically  perma- 
nent water  frontage  throughout  a  length  of  creek  amounting  to  considerably  over  200  miles. 
The  surveys  of  the  Namoi  and  Gwydir  districts  are  incomplete,  but  enough  has  been  done  to 
show  that  the  treatment  which  should  be  adopted  on  these  rivers  will  require  to  be  similar 
to  that  already  indicated  as  most  suitable  for  the  Macquarie  and  the  Lachlan.  The  levels  in 
the  Namoi  dbtrict  have  been  connected  with  a  site  for  a  storage  reservoir  which  was  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  water  commission.  The  surveys  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  permit 
of  a  conclusion  as  to  the  practicability  of  utilizing  this  site,  but  the  levels  so  far  are  favorable. 
If  a  dam  can  be  constructed  at  a  reasonable  cost,  the  quantity  of  water  stored  during  floods 
will  afford  an  extensive  and  valuable  supply  when  the  river  is  low.  On  the  Lower  Darling 
the  surveys  and  levels  are  well  advanced,  and  show  that  enormous  benefits  can  be  conferred 
by  the  construction  of  weirs  in  that  river.  A  weir  near  Wilcannia  will  regulate  and  augment 
the  supply  passing  down  the  Lower  Tallywalka,  and  another  near  Menindie  will  fulfill  the 
same  purposes  in  regard  to  the  Great  Ana  branch  and  will  have  an  enormous  effect  in 
making  this  large  district  fit  for  settlement.  Levels  have  been  taken  connecting  the  series 
of  lakes  which  obtain  a  precarious  supply  of  water  under  existing  conditions  from  the  Lower 
Tall3niralka  and  the  Great  Ana  branch,  respectively,  and  the  relative  values  of  these  lakes  have 
been  ascertained.  The  surveys  on  the  Upper  Darling  are  not  so  well  advanced ;  but  lines  of 
levels  have  already  connected  Lake  Narran  and  the  Bokhara,  Bini,  Culgoa,  Warrego,  and 
Paroo  rivers  with  the  Darling. 

The  works  which  have  been  carried  out  m  the  absence  of  legislation  are  necessarily  com- 
paratiyely  small,  but  their  importance  is  by  no  means  to  be  measured  by  their  cost  The 
WHlandra  weir,  iQready  referred  to,  and  the  dam  across  the  River  Lachlan,  together  with  the 
improvements  of  the  Willandra  Billabong  now  in  progress,  will  not  cost  more  than  about 
£lOfiOO — a  sum  quite  insignificant  compared  with  the  benefits  derived  from  the  outlay,  and 
small,  too,  compared  with  the  amount  previously  spent  by  pastoralists  at  that  place  with  the 
same  object  in  view.  The  improvement  of  Yanko  Creek  is  another  work  of  the  same  class, 
and  here,  too,  the  outlay  is  trifling  compared  to  the  results  accomplished.  In  its  natural 
state  the  flood  water  of  the  Murrumbidgee  did  not  cause  a  flow  in  the  Yanko  Creek  till  the 
he%ht  on  the  gauge  at  Wagga  Wagga  was  about  7  feet  6  inches.  Now  the  water  begins  to 
fk>w  in  the  Yanko  Creek  when  the  height  at  Wagga  exceeds  i  foot  This  means  that  the 
rich  district  through  which  the  channels  of  the  Yanko  and  Colombo  Creek  pass  will  have 
flowing  water  as  a  rule  during  at  least  half  the  year. 

The  cost  of  the  surveys  done  up  to  dale  may  be  roughly  divided  as  follows :  Murray,  Mur- 
rumbidgee, and  Lachlan,  area  embraced  in  the  surveys  taken,  26,900  square  miles,  at  a  cost 
of  £^  if76o;  Lower  Darling  River,  area  17,100  square  miles,  at  a  cost  of  £Sf5<^>  Bogan  end 
Macquarie,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  Upper  Darling,  area  12,700  square  miles,  at  a  cost  of 
;^5,6oo;  Gwydfar  and  Namoi,  area  3,300  square  miles,  at  a  cost  of  ;£'2,8oo.  The  total  cost 
of  the  work  has  thus  been  under  ;f  26,000. 

The  department,  since  it  was  formed  in  1890,  has  been  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Mc- 
Kinney,  chief  engineer  for  water  conservation,  whose  endeavor  has  been  to  do  as  much  use- 
fol  work  as  possible  at  a  small  cost.  The  attention  of  the  department  has  also  been  occupied 
to  some  extent  during  the  last  year  with  the  construction  or  investigation  of  works  for  water 
supplies  to  mining  towns.  The  principal  work  of  this  character  which  has  been  completed 
is  the  water  supply  to  the  town  of  Hillgrove,  and  another  water  supply  which  was  com- 
pleted was  that  for  the  mining  township  of  Sunny  Comer.  It  only  remains  to  add  that  Mr. 
Lyne  has  for  years  taken  great  interest  in  the  matter  of  water  conservation.  Under  the 
powers  which  will  be  given  by  his  bill  important  works  already  commenced — the  chief  of 
which  are  enumerated  above — will  be  completed,  and  good  should  result  to  the  ooontiy  at 
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ARTESIAN  BORING. 
[Indorare  t  In  Commercial  Afent  Baggs't  report. — Txom  the  Sydney  Mondng  Herald  of  September  &.] 

Any  reference  to  water  conservation  in  New  South  Wales  would  be  incomplete  witbcot 
the  subject  of  artesian  boring  being  commented  upon.  Great  strides  have  been  made  in  this 
direction  during  the  last  few  years,  not  only  because  of  action  taken  by  the  govemmcDt,  hot 
also  by  reason  of  private  enterprise.  Administration  now  rests  with  the  tanks  and  wells  de- 
partment. It  is  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Slattery  (minister  for  mines),  and  the  officer 
directly  in  charge  is  Mr.  James  W.  Boultbee.  The  extent  to  which  artesian  boring  has  been 
resorted  to  in  the  colony  may  not  be  generally  known.  In  the  Bourke  district  alone  orer 
fifty  wells  have  been  sunk,  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  them  have  been  successfiiL  The 
government  has  now  twenty  contracts  let  for  borings,  most  of  them  being  in  this  district 
Many  of  them  are  yielding  wonderful  supplies  of  water,  and  in  other  instances  it  is  bebered 
that  water  will  be  struck  before  very  long.  In  the  present  article  it  is  proposed  to  give  dte 
latest  information  received  by  the  department  with  respect  to  the  various  bores  and  the  water 
obtained  therefrom.  So  far  as  New  South  Wales  is  concerned,  the  project  is  still  in  an  ex- 
perimental stage.  The  department,  however,  is  fully  alive  to  the  responsibilities  which  are 
cast  upon  it,  and  careful  note  of  all  data  upon  the  subject  is  being  taken  with  the  Tiew  of 
subsequent  legblation.  As  in  our  own  colony,  the  work  in  Queensland  is  yet  comparatively 
in  its  infancy.    There  is  no  legislation  dealing  with  the  works  in  existence. 

It  may  be  asked  what  kind  of  legislation  is  needed.  In  reply  to  this  question,  the  depart- 
ment points  out  that,  although  the  water  when  found  may  sometimes  shoot  op  60  feet  in  the 
air,  as  it  did  in  the  Lisington  bore,  and  although  00  the  average  it  may  rise  finom  12  to  22 
feet  above  the  surface,  yet,  judging  from  the  <<old  wells  of  London"  and  from  later  experi- 
ences in  America,  this  kind  of  thing  can  not  go  on  forever.  **  Willful  waste,"  oar  represenu- 
tive  was  informed,  even  in  the  matter  of  artesian  wells,  may  be  followed  by  **  woeful  want" 
In  the  draft  of  the  proposed  Colorado  irrigation  code  it  was  provided  that  **  no  person  con- 
trolling an  artesian  well  shall  suffer  the  water  to  flow  to  waste."  Some  provision  of  this  Idnd 
appears  absolutely  necessary.  So  far  as  the  government  is  concerned,  action  has  already  been 
taken.  The  department  has  recognized  the  importance  of  the  regulation  d  the  Bow  from 
artesian  bores,  and,  by  direction  of  the  minister,  a  special  regulating  valve  was  des%ned  and 
made  for  use  at  all  the  government  ho^es.  It  is  now  hoped  that  owners  of  flowing  artesian 
wells  will  recognize  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  make  provision  for  preventii^  the 
waste  of  the  most  precious  commodity  in  the  arid  portbns  of  the  colony.  E^^>ecially,  it  may 
be  added,  is  thb  regulating  valve  necessary  in  cases  where  astesian  water  occurs  at  compara- 
tively shallow  depths  and  where  the  artesian  basin  b  supplied  by  the  local  rainfall  soaking 
into  it.  Some  few  owners  of  artesian  bores  have  regulating  valves  in  podtioo,  but  the  ma- 
jority have  not  Neither  does  the  valve  nor  importance  of  it  appear  to  be  fuUy  recognized. 
In  America  it  has  been  found  that  the  exhaustion  of  the  supply  is  imminent  and  in  our  coontry 
the  Gocmery  bore  in  five  years  decreased  its  flow  from  1,000  gallons  to  260  gallons  per  hour. 
Yet  it  is  within  the  knowledge  of  the  department  that  16,000,000  gallons  of  artesian  water 
are  daily  flowing  to  waste  in  New  South  Wales,  while  in  southern  Queensland  the  water 
wasted  fully  equals  15,000,000  gallons  daily. 

With  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  artesian  water  of  New  Sooth  Wales,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  area  within  which  the  artesian  water  lies  is  shut  in  the  southeast  by  the  great  imper- 
vioos  barrier  of  the  Paleozoic  rocks  which  constitute  the  main  dividing  range,  but  to  the  nofth 
and  west  conmiunicates  and  forms  part  of  the  artesian  water  formations  of  Queensland  and 
South  Australia ;  possibly  on  the  southwest  the  artesian  basin  b  hemmed  in  by  a  low  ridge  of 
impervious  Paleozoic  rocks  extending  from  near  Dubbo,  by  way  of  Nymagee  and  G>bar,  to 
the  Barrier  Ranges.  Possibly,  however,  a  narrow  outlet  may  exist  in  this  sunken  ridge,  ap- 
proximately underlying  the  present  channel  of  the  Darling  River,  and  ailowiiig  the  water  in 
the  artesian  beds  to  escape  underneath  the  tertiary  deposits  of  the  Riverina  district  to  die 
ocean  at  the  Cooiong  coast,  near  the  month  of  the  Murray  River.    Traced  northwttd  lolo 
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Queensland,  the  artesian  7jasm  is  still  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  same  main  dividing  range 
and  its  Yarions  offshoots  as  far  north  as  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  It  is  estimated  that,  while 
half  of  the  rainfall  can  be  accounted  for  by  evaporation  and  the  natural  flow  to  the  ocean, 
there  still  remains  a  half  that  percolates  into  the  pervious  strata  and  replenishes  to  an  enormous 
exteot  the  existing  artesian  supplies.  What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  our  prospects?  A 
glance  at  the  maps  which  hang  around  the  walls  of  the  department  gives  a  sufficient  answer. 
This  colony  is  not  like  America,  where  the  supply  is  contained  in  isolated  areas.  Our  creta- 
ceous basin  extends  over  an  enormous  area,  embracing  in  New  South  Wales  alone  upwards 
oi  28/xx>/xx>  acres. 

In  any  legislation  which  may  be  proposed  in  the  future  it  will  probably'be  ordered  that 
accurate  records  be  kept  of  the  strata  and  position  in  which  water  is  found ;  that  an  analysis 
of  the  waters  in  all  cases  be  made ;  and  that  all  wells  be  properly  cased.  The  water  found 
in  the  Bonrke  district  has  hitherto  been  of  good  quality.  So  far  it  has  been  used  chiefly  for 
watering  stock.  Artesian  water  is,  as  a  rale,  suitable  for  irrigation  purposes,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  this  industry  should  not  be  an  element  of  inmiense  value  in  developing 
the  northwestern  portion  of  the  colony,  where  the  fertility  and  recuperative  powers  of  the  soil 
are  so  wonderfully  illustrated  by  the  growth  of  feed  after  rainfall  at  the  proper  season. 
IVobably  this  question  will  arise  when  Mr.  Lyne's  water-conservation  bill  comes  on  for  dis- 
cnssion.  The  department  knows  exactly  the  average  quantity  of  rainfall  required  for  the 
irrigation  of  crops.  But  there  is  one  g^eat  drawback,  that  is,  the  cost.  Artesian  wells  are, 
above  everything  else,  an  expensive  luxury.  The  contracts  vary  from  19;.  to  35 j.  per  foot. 
Privately,  therefore,  the  operation  is  limited  to  the  few,  and  there  is  certainly  truth  in  the  re- 
main of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  department  that  **  there  is  a  great  opening  for  any  enter- 
prise that  can  devise  a  means  for  boring  for  artesian  water  at  a  cost  that  shall  place  it  within 
the  reach  of  all  classes.''  Appended  are  pcuticulars  relating  to  the  various  bores,  giving  the 
depth  reached  and  the  quantity  of  water  obtainable  up  to  date: 

Ccntract  No,  /. — ^The  Bouike  bore  was  sunk  near  the  trucking  yards,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  railway  commissioners  would  bear  half  the  expense  if  successful.  The 
greatest  difficulty  was  experienced  in  piercing  the  heavy  drift  beds,  and  no  less  than  five  holes 
were  commenced,  one  of  which  reached  a  depth  of  600  feet  before  the  difficulties  were  over- 
come and  a  settled  formation  reached.  This,  however,  soon  merged  into  a  formation  which 
was  pronounced  by  the  government  geologist  to  be  bed  rock,  in  which  it  was  considered  hope- 
less to.  persevere.  However,  in  deference  to  the  expressed  local  opinion,  the  minister  directed 
the  boring  to  proceed,  with  a  view  to  placing  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  until  1467  feet 
was  reached,^  which  depth  the  bore  was  stopped  and  the  bulk  of  the  casing  withdrawn. 

The  second  contract  embraces  three  bores  on  the  Bourke-Barringun  road  and  three  bores 
on  the  Boorke-Hungerford  road,  as  follows:  Bourke-Barringun  road — (i)  Native  Dog  bore, 
475  feet  deep,  supply  about  2,000,000  gallons  per  diem ;  (2)  Barringun  bore,  1,71 1  feet  deep, 
snpply  150,000  gallons  per  diem;  (3)  Eungonia  bore  (in  progress),  depth  1,170 feet;  Bourke- 
llnngerford  road — (i)  Youngerrina  bore,  166  feet  deep,  supply  175,000  gallons  per  diem; 
(2)  Yantabulla  bore,  180  feet  deep,  supply  90,000  gallons;  (3)  Warroo  bore,  385  feet  deep, 
supply  30,000  gallons  per  diem.  The  softly  is  artesian.  The  contractors  were  the  Petrolia 
Boring  Company. 

Contract  No,  j.— Bore  at  Nyngan  750  feet  deep,  bottomed  on  Paleozoic  rock.  Supply 
snbartesian,  or  a  pumping  supply  of  about  10,000  gallons  per  diem  of  fair  stock  water. 

Contract  No.  4. — Collarendabri  to  Angledool  road,  two  bores ;  and  Moree  to  Boggabrilla 
road,  two  bores.  One  bore  is  approaching  completion  at  Moongulla  and  is  now  2456  feet 
deep.  A  good  pumping  supply  of  50,000  gallons  per  diem  has  been  obtained;  but  as  the  new 
Angledool  station  has  obtained  a  good  supply  of  artesian  within  the  last  few  days,  the  contract 
will  be  extended  from  2,500  feet  to  3,000  feet  if  necessary. 

Contracts  Nos.  6  and  9  embrace  five  bores  on  the  Ivanhoe  to  Menmdie  road  and  five  bores 
on  the  Box  Creek  to  Arumpo  road,  across  from  Darling  to  Lachlan.  One  bore  in  each  con- 
timct  k  about  250  lieet  de^ 
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Contract  No.  ii  indiides  fiye  bovM  oa  tb«  Silveitoi  md  Lake  Cobbham  road.  Oae  Un 
in  progress  at  Sandy  Creek  has  a  depth  of  780  feet,  and  gives  a  pompiag  supply. 

C^ntrtut  N9,  12. — ^The  work  not  yet  coaunenced»  bnt  at  contract  Na  13  twp  bores  asp 
being  made  on  the  Lovth  to  Wanaaring  road.  The  bore  has  been  completed  at  the  2^mic 
peg ;  it  is  803  feet  deep,  and  proyides  a  pumping  supply  of  il^ooo  gaUons  per  diem  at  jotei 
from  surface,  and  is  bottomed  00  the  bed  rock.  At  the  46-mile  peg  the  bcve  is  1,010  h/^ 
dfljtp.  The  supply  is  170^000  gallons  per  diem  oi  aiteaian  waMCy  sad  is.  c^iifee  fcesh.  The 
contractor  was  Mr.  William  Pickering. 

Contract  No.  14, — Two  bores,  Milparinka  to  Wanaaring  road,  1,563  feet  and  1,703  %c| 
respectiTely,  in  depth.  These  give  a  good  pumping.  si^>ply>of  y>fiQO  gallons.  The  work  is 
proceeding,  and  artesian  water  is  expected. 

Contract  No.  15  includes  bores  at  the  75-mile  peg  and  ioi*milepeg,  Wanaaring  to  BoiKfct 
road.  The  bore  at  the  75-mile  peg  gives  a  complete,  supply  of  arteaiaa  £resh  watcc  at  the 
rate  of  70,000  gaUons  per  diem,  the  bore  being  1,234  feet  deep. 

Contract  No.  16  is  the  Kulkyne  bore,  on  the  Bourice  to  Wanaaring  road.  Woik  hcr»  ia 
inprogreis.    The  depth  reachad  is  over  aoo  feet,  but  no  water  has  yet  been  found. 
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REPORT  BV  CONSUL  KAPUS,  OP  SYDNEY. 

Mr.  Charles  Brady,  of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  has  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years  devoted  himself  to  establishing  in  Australia,  and  particularly 
in  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  the  production  of  silk  and  silkworm 
graine,  and,  although  mulberry  silkworms  of  various  kinds  had  previously 
been  introduced  into  this  and  other  Australasian  colonies^  no  one,  before  he 
so  devoted  himself,  had  succeeded  in  establishing  this  industry  as  a  pro- 
ductive occupation  in  Australia. 

The  continued  feilure,  after  many  attempts,  to  do  so  either  by  public 
bodies  or  private  individuals  pointed  clearly  to  the  necessity  of  systematic 
and  earnest  studies  and  of  a  series  of  investigaticxos  to  ascertain  and  deoaoB^ 
strate  the  conditions  under  which  success  would  be  accomplished.  After 
much  inquiry,  study,  and  reflection,  seeing  the  immense  importance  of  the 
subject  to  the  world  in  general,  Mr.  Brady,  in  the  year  1865,  abandoned  all 
other  thoughts  and  occupations  and  devoted  himself  to  bringing  together 
materials  from  home  and  foreign  sources,  wherever  procurable,  to  study,  ex- 
periment, and  master  the  whole  subja:t  in  all  its  details  and  bearings. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  starting  was  to  procure  a  thoroughly sovnd 
and  healthy  breed,  as  at  that  time  no  sound  stock^of  even  a  single  one  of 
the  many  old  kinds  of  valuable  mulberry  silkworms  was  procurable  in  Europe 
or  in  Asia.  It  was  necessary  to  obtain  from  their  native  sources  the  best 
that  actually  existed,  even  though  severely  diseased,  and  to  endeavor  by  a 
long,  persistent  course  of  investigation,  experiment,  and  practice  to  free  the 
best,  or,  indeed,  any  varieties  or  breeds  from  devastating  disease,  which  then 
rendered  silk  husbandry  in  Europe  with  the  old  races  peculiar  to  their  sof^ 
eral  countries  almost  an  impossibility. 

In  1870  Mr.  Brady  succeeded  in  producing  a  very  considerable  collection 
of  the  finest  silkworms,  healthy  and  fuUv  acclimatized  in  the  colony^  he 
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al^  demonstrated  the  special  means  possessed  in  Auatiralu  by  natuKal;ca£is«s 
and  infiueoGes  of  breeding  out  disease  and  producing  healthy  silkworm 
graine  and  of  creating  a  stock  sufficiently  strong  for  export.  The  most  im- 
portant and  remarkable  result,  however,  of  Mr.  Brady's  researches  and  ex- 
periments is  his  discovery  relative  to  the  hibernation  of  silkworms,  which 
(being  before  then  universally  considered  of  an  unvarying  character)  practi- 
cally offered  serious  difficulties  and  objections,  to  a  general  culture  of  silk 
until  his  discovery  and  test  by  experience  showed  them  to  be  not  inAeKiblei 
characteristics,  but  to  be  subject  within-  certain  limits  to<the  strictest  control 
of  the  cultivator — a  control  which  gives  the  rearer  power  to  avoid  the  great- 
est (in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Australia)  risk  in  the  rearing  of  silkworms,  viz, 
the  danger  in  spring  of  unduly  backward  or  forward  seasons  and  to  select  the 
most  propitious  weather,  or  the  most  convenient  period  of  the  year.  This 
is  a  system  easily  carried  out  and  peculiarly  advantageous,  because  it  greatly 
ecoooraizes  the  actual  cost  and  expenses  of  labor,  and  also  because  it  remiers 
available — ^and  at  a  considerable  profit — much  provision  that  heretofore  was 
necessarily  wasted  and  lost.  An  instance  in  illustration  of  the  power  gained 
(^  the  controlment  of  certain  peculiarities  of  hibernation  is  given  in  the  fac- 
ulty now  at  command  of  Australian  silkworm  husbandry  to  obtain  and  maii>: 
tain  daily— day  by  day  for  a  lengthened  period — a  continuous. rearing  at 
any  time  and  for  any  length  of  time  desired^  from  the  most  valuable  breedS) 
(which  are  strictly  annual  only  in  their  course),  continuous  crops  of  silk  f(»r- 
90  long  a  time  during  the  year  as  good  leaf  may  be  growing  or  in  a  state  fit 
for  use. 

The  consequence  of  this  faculty  is  a  vast  addition  to  the  power  of  pro- 
duction and  of  results  in  crops  for  home  use  or  for  export.  By  reason  of  this 
prolonged  and  continuous  experience  are  m^Mle  possibk  an  immensely  in- 
creased economy  of  labor  and  greatly  enhaneed  knowledge,  skill,  and  expert-^, 
neas  in  the  operatives  employed,  who,  under  this  process,  could  obtain  in  a 
single  year  more  experience  than  can  now  be  obtained  in  Europe  or  else- 
where in  a  lifetime;  and  yet  more,  the  superior  opportunities  presented  by 
contemporaneous  rearings  under  varied  conditions  in  different  portions  of 
the  colony  (climate,  soil,  food,  etc,,  being  different)  to  improve  breeds  by, 
judicious  use  of  remarkable  instances  of  excellence,  improvements  wkich  nu^t 
in  wise  and  able  hands  create  races  as  superior  to  European  of  modem  times  > 
as  those  of  Europe  were  to  their  ancestors  of  Asia,  from  whom  they  were  de^ 
scended. 

In  his  evidence  before  a  select  committee  of  the  legislative  assembly  of 
New  South  Wales,  appointed  on  the  aist  of  December,  1891,  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  into  and  reporting  upon  the  services  rendered  to  the  colony  in 
connection  with  sericulture  by  Charles  Brady,  Mr.  Walter  Scott  Campbell, 
of  the  department  of  mines  and  agriculture,  said : 

The  magnificent  silkworms  belonging  to  Mr.  Brady  I  saw  at  a  most  opportune  time. 
They  were  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  health,  very  hardy,  and  were  quite  undisturbed  by  a 
heavy  thunderstorm  which  occiured  during  my  visit.  I  feel  sure  they  have  no  trace  whatever 
of  any  of  the  Tiniieiit  diseases  which  are  so  hital  in  other  countries.    They  aie  thoroughly 
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frtimariiedy  md  the  dozen  distinct  Aostnlum  nces,  the  remains  of  two  hundred  ^stmcti 
ties,  are  the  resalt  of  years  of  patient  labor,  great  expense,  and  extreme  care  in  bieeding  and 
selecting,  and  most  no  doubt  be  of  great  valae.  At  one  time,  before  the  European  dise^» 
were  snccessfiiUy  checked,  Mr.  Brady  obtained  as  much  as  £2  3^-  (I^S)  P^  ounce  for  fab 
healthy  eggs  (or  graine)  in  France. 

There  are  many  Tarieties  of  mulberries  growing  in  the  plantation  with  great  luxurisoMx 
and  vigor,  so  much  so  that  during  one  season,  when  a  considerable  quantity  of  food  was  re- 
quired, some  of  the  trees  were  pruned  back  four  times  and  produced  four  crops  <d  leaTCS,  a 
most  serere  triaL 

Dr.  Bennett,  writing  in  1870,  said : 

The  well-known  operations  of  Mr.  Brady  in  the  colony  have  already  caused  considoable 
attention  to  be  directed  to  Australia,  and  the  very  remarkable  system  originated  by  that  gentle- 
man and  carried  00  from  time  to  time  during  several  years  under  the  observation  of  his  society 
(acclimatisation)  of  producing  a  succession  of  daily  broods  and  crops  of  silk  during  a  great 
part  of  our  long  season  is  highly  encouraging.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Brady  has,  by  q^edal 
culture  of  varieties  of  mulberries  during  the  ^mngs,  summers,  autumns,  and  winters  of  racre 
than  three  whole  years,  succeeded  in  raising  successive  small  crops  of  silk  from  annual  mol- 
berry  silkworms  daily  for  a  period  of  i4>wards  of  one  thousand  consecutive  days. 

Mr.  Brady  wrote  as  follows  to  the  colonial  secretary  of  New  South  Wales 
in  1870: 

When  I  first  engaged  in  this  enterprise,  I  myself  entertained  some  misgivings  about  die 
cost  of  labor.  It  was  this  very  circumstance  which  set  me  to  work  to  contrive  means  to  obri- 
ate  what  might  prove  a  serious  obstacle  to  a  commercial  success  in  silk-growing  in  ibcse 
colonies,  and  I  devised  the  plan  of  multiplying  the  number  of  crops  obtainable  in  a  single 
season.  In  every  country  besides  this  the  most  valuable  worms  (being  annual  only)  give  bat 
one  brood  or  crop  a  year,  and  this,  happening  at  the  most  unsettled  and  precarious  period,  b 
attended  with  great  risk  and  frequently  with  serious  expenses  and  casualties.  It  occurred  to 
me  to  profit  by  our  long  seasons  of  clear  weather,  repeatedly  to  take  advantage  of  our  oppor- 
tunities for  providing  sustenance  during  many  months  continuously  for  the  worms,  and  by 
managing  to  have  worms  to  consume  the  food  at  such  times  as  the  many  different  Tarieties  of 
mulberry  are  severally  in  perfection.  This  is  done  by  employing  cold  and  mobture,  as  wdl 
as  warmth,  in  the  preservation  and  management  of  the  graine,  and  also  by  having  many 
Tarieties  of  mulberry  silkworms  adapted  by  their  nature  to  thrive  on  the  different  varieties  of 
food  plant.  To  thoroughly  carry  out  my  plan,  I  imported  at  great  expense  mulberry  plants 
of  every  country,  the  quality  of  which  at  all  {sic)  gave  hopes  of  obtaining  useful  sorts;  and  I 
also,  at  even  much  greater  cost  and  after  many  and  repeated  failures,  succeeded  in  introdnc- 
ing  and  rearing  in  this  colony  and  in  Queensland  all  the  mo6t<:elebrated  aiKl  choicest  breeds 
of  silkworms  from  every  silk-growing  country.  A  large  number  of  these  have,  after  yean  of 
severe  labor  and  close  attention,  become  acclimatized ;  and  many  important  races,  under  the 
influence  of  careful,  as] well  as  special,  treatment,  prolonged  through  several  generations,  haTe 
become  freed  from  the  taint  of  disease  and  are  now  healthy.  To  arrange  this  system  of 
<<daily  successioii"  one  whole  year  of  preparation  is  required. 

Another  important  system  has  been  perfected  by  Mr.  Brady.  During 
the  period  of  "graining,"  as  it  is  termed,  that  is,  when  the  silkworm  moths 
emerge  from  their  cocoons,  extraordinary  care  and  attention  are  necessary 
with  regard  to  the  coupling  of  moths,  etc.,  and  the  work  is  most  severe  on 
the  attendants.     By  Mr.  Brady's  system  all  this  severe  work  can  be  avoided. 

In  the  United  States  for  the  past  twenty  years  efforts  have  been  made  by 
many  of  the  State  governments  to  grow  mulberry  trees  and  encourage  the 
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production  of  cocoons.  These  efforts,  I  am  informed,  have  not  been  in 
the  main  successful,  owing  principally  to  the  fact  that  the  work  of  silk-pro- 
duction was  undertaken  in  an  amateurish  way  and  without  that  knowledge 
axid  experience  which  are  so  essential  to  success.  The  climatic  conditions 
so  fevorable  to  the  growth  of  the  mulberry  and  the  production  of  cocoon  that 
prevail  in  New  South  Wales  exist  to  quite  as  great  an  extent  in  our  South- 
em  States,  south  of  latitude  35^.  Indeed,  the  cheap  labor  of  our  Southern 
States,  as  compared  with  that  of  Australia,  should  enable  production  to  be 
very  much  cheaper  there.  The  State  of  Elansas,  I  hear,  spent  1 20, 000  in 
experimenting  with  silk  culture,  but  how  successful  the  experiments  have 
been  I  am  not  informed.  I  am  led  to  believe,  however,  that  the  same 
amount  of  money  expended  by  the  Government  or  by  any  separate  State 
would  be  ample  to  pay  the  expenses  of  Mr.  Brady  for  one  year  at  least,  and 
to  enable  him  to  demonstrate  at  one  or  more  points  in  our  country  the  feasi- 
bility and  importance  of  his  discovery.  If  he  is  not  a  most  mistaken  man, 
his  method  will  result  in  a  revolution  of  the  present  methods  of  silk  culture 
and  will  open  up  avenues  of  profitable  employment  to  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  in  those  sections  of  our  country  where  mulberry  trees  can  be  grown 
at  a  profit. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Brady's  discovery  of  the  methods  to  bring  about 
the  results  claimed  are  not  of  recent  date.  I  make  report  of  them  at  this 
time  because  Mr.  Brady,  having  failed  to  interest  the  governments  of,  or 
private  parties  in,  these  colonies,  is  about  to  apply  for  letters  patent  in  the 
United  States  with  the  view  of  introducing  this  mode  of  treatment  of  the 
silkworms  in  some  of  our  Southern  States  where  the  climatic  conditions  are 
similar  to  those  of  New  South  Wales.  This  is,  I  think,  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  the  United  States,  and  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  hints 
here  given  may  be  acted  upon.  The  failure  of  the  New  South  Wales  gov- 
ernment to  sustain  Mr.  Brady  in  his  efforts  may  be  turned  to  the  advantage 
of  the  United  States. 

I  inclose  herewith  the  report  of  Mr.  Brady's  exhibit  at  the  Colonial  and 
Indian  Exhibition  at  London  in  1886. 

WILLIAM  KAPUS, 

ConsuL 

Unitsd  States  Consulate, 

Sydney^  October  ^p,  i8q2. 


8ILK  CULTURE  ON  THE  TWEED  RTVER,  NEW  SOUTH  WAUB. 

[lodoture  in  Consul  Kapus't  report.] 

The  great  indacement  to  enterprise  the  culture  of  silkworms  in  New  South  Wales  b  the 
well-proved  power  of  the  climate  and  country,  as  exemplified  by  the  practice  of  the  exhibitor 
for  many  coosecutiye  years  to  hatch  out  day  by  day  or  week  by  week,  or  at  any  (predeter- 
mined) intervals,  as  desiderated,  continuous  successions  of  strictly  annual  mulberry  worms, 
of  any  approved  bieeds,  for  about  two  hundred  days  in  each  year — thus,  in  fact,  creating  a 
factory  system  of  productioo.    A  number  of  rearings  can  be  arranged  beforehand,  according 
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tocbtitrength  of  woridag  staff  and  sspply  of  food  mufiMtrjleftl  Coiirniandiiig  widiihii 
ftmngement  (and  annming  that  the  managemeot  of  the  gimine  haa  been  duly  attended  to  m 
the  proper  time)  it  necessarily  follows  after  a  certain  number  of  days  from  ooauneDcement, 
and  at  prescribed  intervals  (be  the  intenrals  days  or  weeks),  the  continnoos  hatchings  will  pre- 
sent the  strange  phenomenon  peculiar  to  New  South  Wales  of  living  silkworms  in  every  daily 
or  periodical  stage  of  progression  up  to  cocooning  (every  day's  lot  must  be  kept  severdj 
separate),  that  is,  worms  of  every  stage  and  daily  growth,  and  through-  every  molt  and  diange 
of  Ibrms  (metamorphosis)  cootemporaneooBly,  and  at  the  same  timelhe  emeiging  aad  ooopfisg 
of  the  moths  and  depoot  of  the  eggs  (the  graine  again).  This  continues  till  operatioos  for 
the  season  are  finally  dosed,  when  the  staff  employed  can  respite  £»  a  winter,  during  whidi 
refit  and  preparations  are  made  for  the  following  season. 

The  whole  of  the  natural  history  of  the  mulberry  silkworm,  absolutely  unchanged  in  its 
annual  habit,  is  in  view  at  one  and  the  same  moment — worms  hatched  on  the  day  itself,  and 
of  every  other  day,  from  one  day  old  to  full-grown  ones  actually  imdciaglbeir  ooeooos;  die 
moths  emerging,  and  new  eggs  being  produced,  whidi  are  a  generatioD  to  proceed  viith  <m  a 
subsequent  season.  Arranged  beforehand,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  person,  tbe  proees 
is  as  much  under  control  as  machinery  in  a  factory.  It  is  animated,  self-reprodoctng  ma- 
chinery, mainUined  by  supplies  of  the  silkworm's  only  natural  food— the  mulberry  leaf. 

This  food  (mulberry  of  many  varieties)  is  produced  in  this  climate  in  great  abundance,  and, 
with  judicious  management,  is  made  to  furnish  daily  from  end  of  July  till  April  food  leaf  ap- 
propriate in  qualities  for  silkworms  in  all  stages  of  their  -growtii.  A  very  fertile  soil,  a  tem- 
perature of  mild  frosts  in  our  short  winter,  and  summer  heats  from  about  75®  to  95^  F.  aud 
upwards  in  shade,  together  with  a  rainfaU  not  very  unevenly  (though  there  ia  gtnendfy  a  sort 
of  monsoon  or  wet  season  from  January  to  April  and  a  dry  winter  after)  distriboted  thioagb- 
out  the  year,  averaging  from  about  i}(  to  i>^  inches  weekly;  a  bright  elastic  atmosphere  at 
almost  all  times,  especially  at  night,  the  summer  heats  ever  tempered  by  cool  breezes — hot 
winds  and  cold  blasts  unknown — these,  together  with  the  prevailing  abundance  of  the  £tua- 
typhis^  constitute  the  principal  elements  for  the  health  and  comfoct  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Tweed  district 
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REPORT  BY  MINISTER  RYAN. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  an  act  of  the  Mexican 
CoogresS)  i4)proved  the  i6th  of  the  present  month,  for  the  r^ulation  of  all 
insurance  associations  doing  business  in  the  Republiot 

As  regards  foreign  insurance  associations  doing  business  in  Mexico,  this 
act  difiters  from  previous  laws  chiefly  as  follows :  It  requires  a  deposit  to  secure 
policy  holders,  of  1 20,000  for  the  first  two  millions  insurance  in  force,  and 
1 1 0,000  for  each  additional  million. 

It  provides  for  registration  of  all  insurance  associations,  and  charges 
therefor  10  cents  for  each  |ioo  of  assets  when  they  do  not  exceed  1 1,000,- 
000 ;  when  the  assets  exceed  $1,000,000  and  do  not  exceed  $^0,000,000,  the 
charges  are  10  cents  on  each  hundred  of  the  first  million,  aitd  i  cent  per 
hundred  on  the  remainder.  When  the  assets  exceed  $20,000,000^  the 
charges  are  the  same  on  that  sum,  and  for  all  over  $90,000,000  the  rate  is 
fixed  at  one-half  of  i  cent  per  every  hundred. 

It  also  imposes  taxes  as  follows :  Stamps  equal  to  one  fourth  of  i  per  cent 
of  the  face  value  of  policies  issued,  to  be  affixed  thereto ;  a  stamp  tax  of  aj^ 
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per  cent  on  all  collections  of  premltrms  relating  to  business  in  force  prior  to 
the  act ;  and  3  per  cent  on  all  receipts  from  business  issued  thereafter.  With 
the  single  exception  that  the  old  law  imposed  a  tax  of  2  per  cent  on  all  col- 
lections, all  the  foregoing  provisions  are  new  and  additional  to  previous 

legal  requirements. 

THOMAS  RYAN, 

XJwsed  States  Legation,  Mimster* 

Mexico  9  December  30^  i8g2. 


New  Insurance  Law. 

[InclMore  z  in  Idiaister  RyanTs  raport.-*Tnntlallon.7 

Article  i.  The  insurance  ooBapgnies,  native  or  foreign,  already  estaUiBbed,  orw^iid!! 
maj  hereafter  be  established,  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  law  and  otber  stipula- 
tiOB»TelaliTe  thereto  now  in  foioe. 

Art.  2.  The  insurance  companies  of  all  classes  established  in  the  Repvblic  can  begidr  theh* 
opecations  as  soon  as  they  have  piored  op  before  the  treasury  department  that  they  have  met 
and  filled  the  requisites  repaired  onder  the  code  of  commerce,  as  well  as  those  contained  in 
t^ie  provisions  of  this  law. 

Art.  3.  In  order  to  sobstantiate  their  legal  UabiMty,  ^  re^nvod'to  in^he  foregoing  ttticle, 
lie  imnraace  oompanirs  shall  lemit  to  the  treasury  departments^ 

(I)  Duly  certified  copies  of  the  statutes  of  the  organization  and  the  statutes  appreved  at 
^.general  meeting. 

(a)  A  statement  of  die  names  and  descripCioii,  etc.,  of  the  dkeetor  or  manager  <ef  the 
company,  and  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  directors  or  administrative  board. 

(3)  A  certificate  from  the  register  of  trade  of  compliance,  by  such  company,  with  the  law 
in  all  that  relates  to  r^;istry  and  inspection. 

{4)  A  certificate  of  compliance  widk  the  stipulaltions  of  article  7  of  this  law. 

Art.  4«  The  insurance  companies  of  whatever  class,  incorporated  abroad,  and  which  nay 
with  to  engage  in  operation  within  the  RepuUic,  in  addition  to  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  first  three  paragraphs  of  the  praceding  article,  are  obliged  to  establish  before  the 
tseasury  departawnt  the  following,  to  wit : 

(l)  The  deposit  of  the  guaranty  required  under  article  8  of  this  law. 

(a)  The  establishment  of  an  agent,  domiciled  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  or  in  any 
oOmt  place  in  the  Republic,  if  authorized  thereto  by  the  treasury  department,  the  said  i^ont 
to  be  rested  with  focolties  sufficient  to  represent  the  company,  l^^ally  or  otherwise,  in  its-busf- 
BCM  concerns  tlnxmghont  the  Republic,  and  to  treat  with  the  authorities  competent  under  the 
kwa  in  all  matters. 

Art.  5.  The  insannoe  companies,  native  or  foreign,  established  andin  operatioB  updn 
the  promulgation  of  this  law  shall,  within  the  period  of  the  four  months  immediately  subse- 
qfenf  to  sodi  promulgation,  establish  their  legal  status  or  liability,  furnishing  to  the  treasury 
4epartBent  the  proof  designated  under  articles  3  and  4. 

Art.  6.  The  native  insurance  companies  established,  or  which  may  be  estaMished,  within 
the  Repniblic  sfaaUgaanoBty  compliance  with  their  obligations  toward  the  pttbNc  and  toward 
tlie  Government  by  the  acqutrement  of  real  property  within  the  Republic  or  making  a  deposit 
in  tbe  general  treasury  of  the  nation  or  in  the  National  Bank  of  Mexico,  either  in  cash  or  in 
bottds  of  the  public  debt- carrying  at  least  5  per  cent. 

Art.  7.  The  amount  of  such  d^nsit  or  the  value  of  the  real  estate  shall  be  |io,ooo  for 
all  daaaei  of  companies  prior  to  commencement  of  their  Gyrations;  however,  aftei-  the  first 
year  and  in  successive  years-the  guaranty  is  to  be  proportional  to  the  insurance  in  force,  in 
.  accordance  with  the  following  propositions,  to  wit: 
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(«)  Up  Id  f3/xx>,ooo  in  outttaDding  insiiraiice»  |iO|Ooa 

{i)  For  each  additional  |i,ooo/xx>  or  fraction,  l5/)00. 

Art.  8.  Foreign  insurance  companies  operating,  or  which  maj  hereafter  operate,  widna 
the  Rqmblic  shall  make  a  guaranty  deposit  similar  to  that  specified  in  the  foregoing  aitide; 
howerer,  in  doable  fht  amount  required  of  natire  companies ;  such  deposit  to  be  based  upon 
the  amount  of  the  insurance  by  them  carried  in  the  Republic.  Should  any  company  prder 
to  deposit  a  fixed  amount,  it  may  so  do  in  a  sum  to  be  defined  by  the  secretary  of  the  treas- 
iny,  whidi,  howerer,  shall  under  no  circumstances  in  each  given  case  fall  below  ^5o,ooa 

Art.  9.  To  fix  the  value  of  the  real  property  (estimated)  to  be  acquired  by  the  insonnoe 
companies,  as  well  as  the  terms  or  conditions  under  whidi  such  guaranty  hereinbefore  de- 
scribed may  be  furnished,  obaerrance  shall  be  had  <^  the  regulation  to  be  issued  by  the  Execn- 
tiv€. 

Art.  10.  The  treasury  department  shall  appoint  a  corps  of  inspectors,  with  soffideot 
peraonnel,  charged  with  the  duty  of  watching  that  the  insurance  companies  comply  strictly 
with  the  provisions  of  the  laws  and  regulations  pertinent  thereto. 

Art.  II.  AU  insurance  companies  are  obliged — 

(i)  To  communicate  to  the  treasury  department  each  six  months  a  report  on  policies  is- 
aiied»  policies  lapsed,  policies  matured  and  paid  up,  and  premiums  realized  and  those  paid  up. 

(a)  To  publish  annually  a  duly  authenticated  report  on  the  status  of  the  coaq>any's  bosi- 
new,  embracing  the  several  points  outlined  in  the  regulations  and  ^>ecifying  the  amount  of 
lift  reserve  applicable  to  Mexican  policies. 

(3^  To  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  inspectors  the  documents  and  the  entries  in  the  books, 
showinf  te  aferations  of  the  oon^Mny  as  relating  to  reports  furnished  to  the  beawu^ 


Art.  13.  For  the  BOlHial  proCocolization  of  documents,  to  which  the  immranre  < 
niei  are  pledged,  the  same  shall  paj  the  stamp  impost  on  documents  and  books,  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportion,  to  wit: 

(1)  At  rate  of  10  cents  on  each  |ioo  whfalbf  company's  ci^ital  or  assets  do  not  exceed 

(2)  When  they  exceed  |i,ooo,ooo,  but  do  not  exceed  |ao,ooo/)00,  at  rate  of  10  cenu  on 
each  iioo  for  the  first  million,  and  for  subsequent  millions  at  rale  of  i  cent  on  each  ^100. 

(3)  When  such  capital  or  assets  exceed  |20,ooo,ooo,  for  the  first  ^JOyooo,ooo  as  iadicaied 
in  the  foregomg  provisions;  and  at  the  rate  of  half  a  cent  per  |ioo  on  additional  millions. 

Art.  13.  Policies  issued  by  insurance  companies  on  life,  be  such  companies  native  or  for- 
eign, to  parties  at  time  of  issue  of  policy  resident  in  the  Republic  are  subject  to  a  tax  of 
ooe-fourth  of  l  per  cent,  payable  in  internal-revenue  stamps,  on  total  amount  of  insunoce 
rqgesented  by  the  policy.  The  quota  of  internal-revenue  tax  shall,  in  the  event  of  insurance 
against  fire,  accident,  or  other  risks,  be  reduced  to  2  cents  on  each  ^100  upon  the  amount  of 
insurance,  provided  the  duration  of  such  insurance  does  not  exceed  the  period  of  one  year; 
while,  in  case  such  period  is  prolonged,  the  quota  shall  be  multipliable  according  to  the  nnsk- 
ber  of  years,  which  can  not  be  multiplied  beyond  ten.  Policies  need  not  cany  the  document 
and  book  stamps. 

Art.  14.  In  place  of  the  impost  established  under  paragraph  73  of  the  stamp-law  tariff^ 
the  insurance  companies  shall  pay  a  tax  of  3  per  cent  upon  the  amount  <^  annual  premiums 
received  in  the  Republic 

Art.  15.  The  pa3rment  is  to  be  made  at  the  close  of  each  two  months,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  established  under  the  regulations.  In  case  of  foreign  companies  the 
managers  or  directors  of  such  companies  and  the  agents  or  representatives  thereof  shall, 
within  the  period  of  the  first  ten  days  of  each  two  months,  submit  in  duplicate  a  sttfrment 
setting  forth  the  amounts  received  on  premiums  during  the  previous  bimonthly  period,  which 
shall  serve  as  a  basis  for  liquidation  of  the  impost.  Upon  verification  of  sndi  statement,  or 
the  audit  thereof  in  due  form,  the  respective  receipt  shall  be  issued. 
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Art.  16.  The  failure  to  submit  the  said  statement,  informatiofi,  books,  and  documents,  as 
well  as  the  fact  of  inaccurate  entries  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  exchequer,  shall  be  punish- 
able by  a  series  of  fines  ranging  from  I50  to  I500. 

Art.  17.  The  treasury  department  shall  order  the  inspension  of  insurance  conqMmies 
under  the  following  circumstances,  to  wit: 

(I)  Whenever  the  companies,  without  nwieflng  the  requisite  Ibnnalities,  oommenoe  tbeir 


(a)  Whestver  the  companies  fiedl  to  maintain,  in  the  proportional  ratio  fixed  in  articles  7 
and  8  of  this  law,  the  g—nntj  deposit  required  of  them  on  the  amount  of  outstanding  in- 
surance if  officially  notified  by  the  treasury  department. 

Art.  18.  The  companies  estaUished  in  the  Republic,  and  which  may  not  have  complied 
with  the  stimulations  of  article  265  of  the  code  of  conuBerce,  shall  have  granted  them,  for 
compliance  therewith,  a  definite  and  nonrecurrent  period  of  foorsoaths  from  the  publication 
of  this  law.  I^  upon  the  termination  of  the  four  months  aforesaid,  die  notturial  protocoliza- 
tioo  be  not  made,  the  companies  shall  pay  double  the  rate  fixed  in  the  respectrre  slaai^  tax, 
without  detriment  to  the  sanctions  provided  for  under  the  code  of  conmierce. 

Art.  19.  The  insurance  companies  are  furthermore  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  book 
and  document  stamp  tax  and  to  the  fiscal  inspection  in  the  form  and  under  the  system  of 
penalties  assignable  under  the  law  in  the  premises. 

Art.  20.  In  the  erent  of  policies  issued  prior  to  the  pronralgation  of  this  law,  the  insur- 
ance companies  shall  i>ay  only  2}(  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  premiums  realized  thereunder. 

Art.  31.  This  law  shall  become  operative  on  the  ist  day  of  January,  1893. 


ARTICLB  op  the  CODB  of  COIIMSRCB  OF  1889  RVLATIVS  TO  IMSURAMCI. 

[lodowre  s  in  Minister  Ryan's  report.~Translation.] 

ARTICLE  15. 

Companies  l^^ally  incorporated  abroad  which  may  be  established  in  the  Republic  or  hare 
therein  any  agency  or  office  can  carry  on  business,  being  subject  to  the  special  provisions  of 
this  code  in  all  that  relates  to  the  establishment  of  its  business  within  Mexican  territoiy,  its 
coomiercial  enterprises,  and  being  likewise  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the 
cooiitiy. 

In  as  far  as  touches  their  ciq>acity  or  right  to  make  contract*  they  shall  be  subject  to  the 
itipolalicms  of  the  article  treating  on  **  foreign  companies." 

ARTicxx  34. 

Foreign  companies  wishing  to  establish  themselves  within  the  Republic  or  set  up  agencies 
therein  shall  present  and  record  in  the  register,  in  addition  to  the  notarial  record  of  protocoli- 
aadoo  of  their  by-laws,  contracts  and  other  documents  referring  to  their  constitution,  the  in- 
ventory or  final  balance  statement,  should  they  have  such,  and  a  certificate  as  to  their  incorpora- 
tioQ  duly  authorized  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  land  where  such  incorporatkn  was 
effected  and  certified  to  by  the  Mexican  minister  accredited  thereto,  or,  in  default  thereof,  by 
the  Mexican  consul. 

ARTICLE  265. 

Companifs  legally  incorporated  abroad  which  maybe  ettabUshed  in  tibe  Republic  or  have 
therein  any  agency  or  office  shall,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  rights  granted  under  article  15,  be 
subject  to  the  following  stipulations,  to  wit: 

(1)  The  inscription  and  registry  referred  to  in  article  24. 

(2)  When  organized  under  shares,  they  shall  publish  an  ammal  statement  sliowing  most 
clearly  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  company,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  persons  nhQ  m 
duvged  with  the  administnttion  and  management  thereof 
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FOREIGN   COMMERCE  OF   FRANCE   IN  1891. 

REPORT  SY  CONSUL  LOO  MIS,  OF  ST.  ETIENNE. 

Tlie  customs  bumau  has  published  this  w€ek  at  Paris  the  statistics  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  France  for  the  year  1891. 

The  balance  of  trade  was  against  France.  The  total  value  of  the  imports 
amounted  to  4,768,000,000  francs;  the  exports  were  valued  at  3,470,000,000 
francs,  the  excess  of  the  imports  over  the  exports  being  1,319,000,000  francs. 

The  following  table  contains  a  list  of  the  principal  countries  which  sold 
more  goods  to  France  than  they  purchased  from  her: 


CooMtrki. 


Mttk  lB«et.... 
United  Sutfit.... 
Spain  .^.—^.^^ 


Arfendne  Republic. 
Austria...............^.. 


Japan 

Turkey.... 
AsatraliA.. 


Sweden 

Norway  M*. 
Chile........ 


Sold  to  Fmnce. 

FVance. 

BakMeat^HC 
France. 

Franc*. 

Frmmc*. 

Frames. 

•50,300,000 

9,000,000 

t4i,J»,«» 

483,3oa,ooo 

•ir,<oo,ooo 

933,700,000 

421,600,000 

z8i^  100,000 

a^*50«>,o» 

311,900,000 

23,600,000 

298,300,000 

198,900,000 

5*, 300,000 

I46,ooo,oco 

X34,R»,00O 

25,600,000 

*it8,9w,oao 

103,600,000 

9,500,000 

202,200,000 

85,100,000 

19,400,000 

79,700,000 

135,600,000 

53,300,000 

79,30O.«>0 

66,700,000 

3,5oo,*oo 

^,300,000 

73,400,000 

22,300,000 

62,900,000 

41,000,060 

9,900,000 

32,800,000 

53,600,000 

i6,3ix>,ooo 

36,80(^000 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that,  after  the  British  Indies,  the 
country  which  holds  the  largest  balance  of  trade  against  France  is  the  United 
States,  a  trade  which  has  very  much  increased  within  the  last  three  yeais. 
The  country  which  purchases  the  largest  quantity  of  French  products  is 
Oreat  Britain.  Her  piirchases  in  1891  were  valued  at  1,012,000,000  francs, 
in  return  for  which  France  took  588,900,000  francs*  worth  of  goods,  leaving 
a  balance  in  favor  of  France  of  433,800,000  francs.  Of  course,  all  the 
goods  shipped  from  France  to  England  are  not  consumed  there.  A  krgc 
portion  of  them  go  to  South  America,  Canada,  and  other  dependencies. 
After  England,  France's  best  customer  was  Switzerland,  which  bought  to  the 
esCent  of  334,800,000  francs  and  sold  only  103^400,000  francs  of  her  prod- 
tKts  to  this  country,  the  balanceagainst  Switzerland  being  131, 400,000  francs. 
Mexico  bought  28,000,000  francs'  worth  of  goods  in  France  and  sent  in 
exchange  only  5,000/000  francs'  worth.  Brazil  took  102,900,000  francs 
from  France  in  products  and  sold  to  her  in  return  83,800,000  francs.  Italy 
bought  125,500,000  francs  from  France  and  sold  in  return  123,600,000 
francs,  leaving  a  balance  of  1,900,000  francs  in  favor  of  the  former.  Ger- 
many, on  the  other  hand,  sold  France  366,600,000  francs  and  bought  from 
her  only  364,100,000  francs,  making  a  balance  a^nst  Fiance  of  2,900,000 
isancs.  Indeed,  the  only  country  of  the  triple  alliance  wUch  4wi^  ttore 
than  it  sold  to  France  was  Itii^. 
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While  there  is  an  apparent  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  with  France,  it 
is  more  than  likely,  if  the  aggregate  sum  spent  by  Americans  in  Paris,  Aix, 
and  Nice  each  year  could  be  accurately  pr  even  approximately  determined, 
the  balance  would  be  against  the  Uaited  States. 

FRANCIS  B.  LOOMIS, 

Consul. 
Unitkd  States  Coksulatb, 

St.  Etienne^  November  14^  iSga. 


TifiADE  CONCESSIONS  IN  MOROCCO. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  MATHEWS,  OF  TANGIER, 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  translation  of  the  note  which 
Count  d'Aubigny,  f^rench  ambassador  at  the  Moorish  Court,  has  forwarded 
to  me,  enumerating  the  various  concessions  in  commercial  matters  which  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco  has  accorded  to  the  French  Government,  and  which 
apply  as  well  to  the  United  States,  as  one  of  the  most-favored  nation3. 

F.  A.  MATHEWS, 

Consul'  General. 
United  Statis  Consulate-General, 

Tangier y  November  jOy  i8g2m 


Thb  Cowcttuflwt. 

[IiMlofai*  la  CoQsul-General  Mathews's  report.— TnuiiUt!oii.l 

By  a  letter  dated  the  13d  of  October  ultimo  (i  Rebi  II,  1310),  the  minister  of  ioKign 
of  the  Sultan  infonned  the  G>ant  d'Aubignj  that  the  following  modifications  were 
nm^T  to  the  Franco-Morocco  commercial  regimen. 

IMPORTATION. 

The  tissoes  of  sOk  (pore  or  mixed),  jewelry  of  gold  and  silver,  precious  or  falsified  ston^ 
mbies,  the  lace  galloons  of  gold,  all  sorts  of  wines  or  of  distilled  liquids,  and  alimentary  pastes 
wfll  hereafter  pay  not  more  than  5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  this  merchandise  being  estimated  at 
the  rale  of  iti  acgcantile  Taloe  in  ready  cash  at  whc^esale  in  reals  vellon  at  the  port  of  dis- 

EXPORTATION. 


^  ieed  will  hereafter  pay  6  reals  TeUoo*  per  cwt.;  horns,  8  reals  vellon  per  i/xx); 
suet,  a3  reals  vellon  per  cwt;  caraway  seed,  8  reals  vellon  per  pwt.;  hemp  and  linfeed,  16 
reals  vellco  per  cwt;  wax  (white),  60  reob  Tcllon  per  cwt. 

The  following  products,  the  exportation  of  which  was  prohibited,  may  hereafter  be  ex- 
ported ftom  Morocco,  paying  the  duties  indicated:  Barks  (trees),  6  reals  vellon  per  cwt.; 
cork,  6  reals  vellon  per  cwt.;  copper  (mineral),  5  reals  vellon  per  cwt.;  iron  (mineral),  2 
resls  ▼elloo  per  cwt;  other  minends  (excepting  lead),  5  reals  vellon  per  cwt.;  wickerwork 
of  osier,  2  reals  vellon  per  cwt.;  arara  and  cedar  wood ,  6  reals  vellon  per  half  camel  load 
and  5  reals  velloo  per  half  mule  load. 

•The  raal  velkm  It  «4iial  l»  4  Malt  of  Aiaoicaa  correocy  at  pwittnl  rait  of  aedMaift. 

No.  150        6. 
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It  aeTcrthdtM  remains  agreed  diat  the  barks  of  trees,  the  cork,  and  all  the  mioerdi  sksll 
not  be  purchased  but  from  the  natiyes  of  one  of  the  eight  ports  open  to  commevoe. 

FURTHER  CONCESSIOM5. 

The  Moorish  Government  compromises  itself  to  protect  the  trade-marks  pot  on  Frendi 
merchandise,  so  that,  should  a  Moorish  merdiant  counterfdt  the  said  marks  or  promote  their 
falsification,  the  merchandise  which  should  be  found  with  these  false  marks  wiU  be  ooofis- 
cated  for  the  benefit  of  the  Govenmient  and  the  author  of  the  £dsification  severely  poniahed. 

By  another  letter  dated  the  1 2th  of  November,  1892  (21  Rebi  II,  1310),  the  ezportadoa 
of  bones  has  again  been  granted  in  Morocco  for  the  period  of  one  year,  under  the  conditioo 
that  the  sanitary  doctor  at  the  port  of  shipment  has  ascertained  that  there  are  no  human  booes 
mixed  with  them. 

All  these  new  disposals  enter  in  vigor  00  the  2lst  of  December,  1892  (l  Djoomada,  1310). 


MAKING  SILK   FROM   WOOD. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  LOOMIS,  OF  ST.  ETISNNM, 

Borrowing  the  famous  sentence  of  Madame  de  S6vign6,  a  writer  of  re- 
nown, in  the  Petit  Journal,  of  Paris,  who  has  recently  visited  the  fectory  at 
Besan^on  where  wood  pulp  is  converted  into  soft  silken  thread,  says  to  his 
readers: 

I  am  going  to  tell  yon  about  (he  most  astonishing  thing,  the  most  surprising,  the  mart 
marvelous,  the  most  miraculous,  the  most  triumphant,  the  most  astounding,  the  most  extraor- 
dinary, the  most  incredible,  the  most  unexpected,  the  most  prodigious,  the  most  unique,  die 
most  brilliant,  and  the  most  worthy  of  imitation  and  envy  of  this  centuiy — ^it  is  the  invention 
of  Count  de  Chardonnet,  by  means  of  which  wood  pulp  or  cotton  is  converted  into  durable, 
luminous,  and  elastic  silk. 

In  the  volume  of  Consular  Reports  for  June,  189a,  I  contributed  a 
short  account  of  the  Chardonnet  process,  which  has  been  the  means  of  open- 
ing up  a  good  deal  of  correspondence  on  the  subject,  and  I  am  now  glad  to 
present  some  details  and  additional  information. 

For  a  long  time  after  its  discovery  the  process  and  system  of  M.  de 
Chardonnet  remained  concealed  in  his  laboratory.  It  made  its  first  appear- 
ance at  the  exposition  of  1889,  where  it  received  the  highest  award  that  the 
jury  could  give.  Connoisseurs,  savants,  and  manufacturers  were  greatly  in- 
terested in  it,  though  it  had  not  reached  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which 
it  has  been  brought  to-day. 

The  great  question,  that  which  leads  all  others,  since  the  new  invention 
tends  to  produce  a  revolution  in  one  of  the  greatest  of  French  industries, 
is,  can  this  discovery  be  utilized  for  the  growing  needs  of  the  people? 

THB  PROCESS. 

A  complete  answer  in  the  affirmative  has  been  given  to-day  by  M.  de 
Chardonnet,  who  has  already,  by  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  several  business 
men,  built  a  mill  at  Besan^on,  where  the  "silk"  is  being  manu&ctmed. 
The  raw  material  is  made  from  wood  pulp,  such  as  is  used  for  the  &bricatioii 
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of  certain  kinds  of  paper.  This  pulp  is  carefully  dried  in  an  oven  and 
plunged  into  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  then  washed  in  several 
water  baths,  and  dried  by  alcohol.  The  product  thus  prepared  is  dissolved 
in  ether  and  pure  alcohol,  and  the  result  is  collodion,  similar  to  that  used  in 
photography.  This  collodion,  which  is  sticky  and  viscous,  is  inclosed  in  a 
solid  receptacle  furnished  with  a  filter  in  the  lower  end.  An  air  pump  sends 
compressed  air  into  the  receptacle,  and  by  its  pressure  the  collodion  is  passed 
through  the  filter,  which  removes  all  impurities,  and  flows  into  a  tube  placed 
horizontally.  This  tube  is  armed  with  three  hundred  cocks,  of  which  the 
spouts  are  made  of  glass  and  pierced  by  a  small  hole  of  the  diameter  of  the 
thread  of  a  cocoon  as  it  is  spun  by  the  silkworm.  The  spinner  opens  the 
cock,  and  the  collodion  issues  in  a  thread  of  extreme  delicacy  (it  takes  six 
to  make  a  thread  of  the  necessary  consistence  for  weaving).  This  thread  is 
not,  however,  fit  to  be  rolled  on  the  spools  by  reason  of  its  viscosity  and 
softness;  the  matter  is  as  yet  collodion,  and  not  silk.  To  produce  the  neces- 
sary hardness,  the  inventor  resorted  to  a  very  ingenious  but  simple  method. 
The  little  glass  tube  already  mentioned  is  surrounded  by  a  small  reservoir  of 
the  same  material  constantly  filled  with  water;  when  the  thread  issues  from 
the  aperture  in  the  manner  described,  it  traverses  this  water,  which  takes  up 
the  ether  and  alcohol,  and  then  the  collodion  becomes  solidified,  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  transformed  into  an  elastic  thread  as  resisting  and  brilliant  as  ordi- 
nary silk. 

One  more  detail.  On  account  of  the  materials  employed  in  the  manu- 
fiaicture  of  this  silk — wood,  ether,  and  alcohol — it  might  be  rightly  supposed, 
as  was  mentioned  in  the  former  report,  that  the  stuff  manufactured  would  be 
dangerously  inflammable.  M.  de  Chardonnet  has  apparently  obviated  such 
a  contingency  by  plunging  the  spun  thread  in  a  solution  of  ammonia,  thus 
rendering  it  as  slow  of  combustion  as  any  other  material. 

THE  OUTLOOK. 

This  discovery  seems  to  have  a  great  future.  I  have  talked  with  a  great 
many  silk  merchants,  brokers,  dyers,  and  men  who  manufactured  silk  goods 
about  the  Chardonnet  method  of  producing  raw  silk  from  wood,  and  it  is 
universally  admitted  that  the  process  will  eventually  yield  large  practical  and 
profitable  results.  A  great  step  has  been  made  towards  this  end  in  reducing 
the  inflammability  of  the  Chardonnet  silk.  Its  original  combustibility  was 
at  the  alarming  rate  of  2  centimeters  per  second. 

Another  practical  difficulty  to  be  remedied  in  the  invention  is  the  frequent 
snapping  of  the  slender  threads  issuing  from  the  cylinder  by  reason  of  un- 
equal pressure.  This  makes  it  impossible  to  maintain  a  standard  quality 
for  the  output,  and  consequently  there  may  be  produced  5  pounds  of  excel- 
lent silk  followed  by  5  pounds  of  a  comparatively  worthless  quality.  This 
difficulty  is  being  overcome,  I  am  told;  but,  until  it  is  completely  removed, 
men  of  large  means  will  not  invest  largely  in  the  stock  of  the  company  which 
has  been  formed  to  exploit  Count  Chardonnet's  invention. 
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Up  to  the  fffescBt  time  none  of  the  rich  and  important  silk  men  of  St 
Etienne  or  Lyons  have  invested  heavily  in  this  enterprise.  They  all  profess 
to  believe  in  it  and  declare  that  in  a  few  years  artificial  silk  produced  by  tiiis 
procefSy  when  it  shall  have  been  somewhat  improved  in  certain  details,  is 
destined  to  figure  largely  in  the  commercial  world. 

The  disposition  to-day  on  the  part  of  capitalists  here  is  to  await  develop- 
ments. When  the  process  is  once  perfected  and  its  results  are  whdly  satis- 
factory^ there  will  be  a  lively  struggle  for  the  control  of  this  valuable  invra- 
tion;  and,  as  I  have  said,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  ability  of  the 
inventor  to  remove  every  obstacle  which  stands  in  the  way  of  perfect  practi- 
cal success. 

FRANCIS  B.  LOOMIS, 

UmTKD  Statis  CoNsuLAnt,  CousmL 

SL  EtitmUf  January  lo,  1893. 


BRITISH  SHIPBUILDING  IN  1892. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BRUCE,  OF  LEITH. 

From  an  article  just  published  I  take  pleasure  in  submitting  the  following 
facts  relative  to  the  shipbuilding  trade  in  this  consular  district  and  in  the 
United  Kingdom  during  this  year. 

8HIP8UILI»NG  AT  LBTIH. 

The  shipbuilding  trade  at  Leith  throughout  the  year  could  not  at  any 
particular  time  be  described  as  brisk,  and  within  the  last  three  months  it 
has  been  marked  by  general  depression.  With  the  diminished  production 
at  the  various  yards  this  year  many  workmen  have  been  thrown  idle,  and,  as 
a  depression  has  also  characterized  shipbuilding  at  other  ports,  but  compara- 
tively few  of  the  men  paid  off  have  succeeded  in  finding  employment;  con- 
sequently, a  pretty  large  number  of  workmai  are  among  the  unemployed  of 
the  town.  Orders  are  scarce,  and  work  in  the  yards  is  being  regulated  by 
shorter  hours.  The  output  this  year  has  been  14  vessels,  comprising  6  steam- 
ers, z  sailer,  3  yachts,  3  trawlers,  and  i  barge,  as  compared  with  21  vessels, 
including  5  steamers,  5  sailers,  5  yachts,  3  trawlers,  i  fishing  smack,  i  barge, 
and  I  launch,  last  year.  The  aggregate  tonnage  this  year  amotmts  to  10,976 
tons,  as  against  179532  tons  last  year,  13,500  tons  in  1890,  and  18,000  tons 
in  1889.  These  figures  at  once  suggest  the  condition  the  trade  in  the  con- 
struction of  new  vessels  has  been  in.  There  was,  however,  a  very  great  deal 
of  repairing  and  overhauling  of  vessels  during  the  year,  and,  while  several  of 
the  smaller  firms  did  little  or  nothing  at  building,  they  were  kept  pretty  busy 
with  repairs. 

Some  inconvenience  has  been  experienced  within  the  last  few  years  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  dry-doct  accommodation.  Trade  has  within  recent  years 
developed  considerably  at  the  port,  so  much  so  that  both  water  and  graving 
dock  accommodation  has  been  taxed  to  its  utmost    Vessels  have  been  known 
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to  leave  Leith  to  seek  dry-dock  accommodation  elsewhere,  so  that  in  those 
cases  repairing  work  has  been  lost  to  the  port.  This  grievance  is  to  be 
remedied  as  soon  as  possible.  The  dock  commission  are  to  construct  a  new 
graving  dock,  it  being  part  of  the  great  scheme  of  dock  extension  which  ir 
to  be  proceeded  with  in  the  spring  of  the  coming  year.  The  new  dry  dock 
will  be  of  such  dimensions  as  will  materially  relieve  the  pressure  upon  the 
existing  docks.  The  projected  dock  has  given  general  satisfaction  to  ship 
owners  and  builders. 

The  following  are  among  the  principal  vessels  launched  during  the  year: 
Crewn  0/ Austria  (steel  four-masted  bark),  3, 137  tons;  Maha  Chakrkri  (twin- 
screw  cruiser  yacht),  3,228  tons,  326-horse  power;  Valhalla  (steel  auxiliary 
steam  yacht),  1,401  tons,  145 -horse  power;  Minorca  (steel  steamer),  1,161 
tons,  136-horse  power;  Norseman  (steel  steamer),  1,084  tons,  387-horse 
power;  Bemicia  (steel  steamer),  793  tons,  175 -horse  power. 

The  Grangemouth  Dockyard  Company  has  had  a  fairly  prosperous  year, 
its  output  being  15  vessels  of  21,704  tons,  as  compared  with  20,360  tons 
last  year.  Among  the  vessels  launched  by  them  there  were  no  fewer  than 
3  barks  over  2,700  tons  each.  Of  the  total  vessels  constructed  by  them  8 
were  steel  barks,  3  steamers,  and  4  schooners. 

A  year's  shipbuilding  in  the  united  kingdom. 

An  analysis  of  returns  made  by  the  shipbuilding  and  marine-engineering 
firms  throughout  the  Kingdom  shows  that  the  tonnage  launched  from  the 
various  yards  is  200  tons  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  3,000  tons  less  than 
in  1890,  and  46,000  tons  under  the  aggregate  of  1889,  when  the  total 
reached  the  highest  point.  The  aggregate  measurement  of  all  vessels  floated 
is  1,300,142  tons,  and  the  total  power  of  marine  engines  constructed  1,003,- 
529  indicated  horse  power.  The  latter  is  2  per  cent  less  than  last  year,  a 
greater  number  of  engines  for  Government  vessels  constructed  being  counter- 
balanced by  a  lesser  number  of  steamers  having  been  built.  The  total  ton- 
nage given  includes  50,450  tons,  the  displacement  of  9  vessels  built  in  the 
royal  dockyards  at  a  cost  of  ;^2, 920,431,  and  90,750  tons,  the  displacement 
of  13  British  war  ships  constructed  by  private  firms  at  an  expenditure  of  over 
^5,000,000— together  140,200  tons,  costing  slightly  over  ;£8,ooo,ooo. 
This  is  considerably  more  than  in  the  previous  year. 

Excluding  seven  or  eight  cruisers  and  gunboats  built  for  foreign  powers, 
the  merchant  tonnage  floated  makes  up  1,131, 816  tons,  considerably  less  than 
in  1891.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  total  is  sailing  tonnage — 22  percent,  as 
against  i8J^  per  cent  last  year;  and,  assuming  that  3  sail  tons  can  only  do- 
thc  work  of  i  steam  ton,  the  total,  on  the  basis  of  steam  tonnage,  is  equal  to 
948,000  tons,  against  1,081,000  tons  in  1891. 

Ninety-eight  out  of  every  100  tons  of  shipping  built  was  of  steel  con- 
struetion* 

A  notable  feature  is  that  the  proportion  of  the  total  tonnage  built  on 
foreign  cvder  has  been  decreasing  for  several  years  and  is  now  15  per  cent, 
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the  tonnage  having  been  188,312  tons,  whereas  in  some  recent  ycare  it  was 
as  high  as  23  per  cent.  This,  considering  the  growth  of  foreign  marines, 
would  seem  to  partly  prove  the  statement  that  shipbuilding  is  being  more 
largely  adopted  by  foreign  nations.  Norway  and  Sweden,  Germany  (prin- 
cipally Hamburg),  Russia,  and  Austria  were  the  principal  clients.  Of  the 
remaining  total,  1,000,000  tons,  which  were  British  owned,  England  takes 
three-fourths,  Scotland  18  per  cent,  and  Ireland  7  per  cent  London  is  the 
first  port  this  year,  with  27.6  percent  of  the  total ;  Liverpool,  which  was  first 
last  year,  is  second,  with  25  per  cent;  and  Glasgow  third,  with  10  per  cent 
The  Clyde  owned  14  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage,  and  northeast  coast  ports 
17J4  per  cent 

Messrs.  Harland  &  Wolff,  Belfast,  have  floated  the  largest  tonnage  of 
any  single  yard  in  this  or  any  other  year— 68,614  tons,  the  total  of  14 
vessels ;  and  the  greatest  engine  power  was  produced  by  Messrs.  Hawthorn, 
Leslie  &  Coy,  Newcastle — 41,350  indicated  horse  power. 

The  largest  vessel  was  the  new  Cunard  steamer  built  by  the  Fairfield 
Company;  then  came  two  Peninsular  and  Oriental  steamers  by  Messis. 
Laird,  of  Greenock.  Seven  sailing  ships  were  over  3,000  tons,  and  the 
most  noteworthy  paddle  steamer  was  the  GUn  Sannox^  built  for  the  Clyde 
by  Messrs.  Thomson,  of  Clydebank. 

The  Tyne  and  Mersey  alone  show  increases,  due  to  war  ships  launched ; 
but  the  ports,  as  a  rule,  stand  pretty  much  as  they  did  during  the  two  pre- 
ceding yean.    The  outlook,  however,  is  far  from  encouraging. 

WALLACE  BRUCE, 
Unttid  States  Consulate,  CansuL 

LeUh  {Edinburgh)^  December  jo^  i8g2. 


OLIVE  OIL  IN  SOUTHERN  SICILY. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  HURST,  OF  CATANIA. 

Olive  oil  is  made  in  southern  Sicily  with  hand  machinery  of  andeot 
origin. 

The  average  season  for  grinding  and  pressing  olives  is  from  the  last  of 
September  to  the  last  of  November,  although  a  large  yield  prolongs  it  into 
January. 

The  trees  grow  equally  well  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  mountain  sides;  bat 
olives  of  the  lowlands  are  considered  richer,  and  the  oil  made  from  them 
keeps  its  excellence  for  three  years,  while  oil  of  the  drier  olives  on  the  heights 
is  not  good  after  two  years.  But  it  often  happens  that  on  certain  tracts  es- 
pecially favored  by  the  sun  and  soil  the  fruit  is  superior,  notwithstanding  the 
altitude  of  its  growth. 

The  olives  should  be  purple  and  mature,  and  the  quicker  the  gathering 
is  taken  to  the  mill  the  clearer  will  be  the  oil. 

The  grinding  and  pressing  are  done  in  one  room  of  a  building  whidi, 
like  all  the  iasm  buildings,  is  but  one  story  high,  and  usually  has  the  earth 
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for  a  floor.  The  olives  are  ground  on  a  circular  platform  of  solid  masonry, 
about  I  meter  high  and  2  meters  broad.  The  surface  inclines  toward  the 
center,  in  which  stands  a  stout,  upright  piece  of  wood.  Parallel  to  this  and 
at  right  angles  with  the  platform  is  affixed  a  millstone  some  30  centimeters 
broad  and  weighing  about  800  kilograms.  Into  this  wheel  is  fastened  a 
heavy  pole,  to  which  a  donkey  or  mule  is  hitched.  The  stone  revolves  very 
slowly,  and  a  man  with  a  shovel  turns  the  pulp  constantly.  About  100  kilo- 
grams are  crushed  in  half  an  hour,  and  the  mass  is  then  carried  to  the  press 
in  soft  rush  baskets  about  50  centimeters  broad.  These  baskets  are  flat  and 
have  a  small  opening  at  the  top.  About  fifteen  are  filled  and  piled  symmet- 
rically in  the  press,  with  the  openings  of  the  baskets  in  each  case  uppermost. 
Several  pieces  of  wood  are  placed  on  the  top  of  the  pile,  and  a  beam,  which 
is  held  in  place  by  four  heavy  poles — two  at  either  end — is  let  down  on  the 
whole.  A  large  wooden  screw  above  the  middle  of  the  beam  is  turned  by  a 
lever  worked  by  six  or  eight  men.  A  great  pressure  is  thus  brought  on  the 
crushed  olives.  The  oil  runs  freely  and  passes  through  a  trough  into  a  hogs- 
head underneath.  The  hogshead  is  filled  four-fifths  with  water,  through 
which  the  impurities  tend  to  fall  to  the  bottom.  The  pulp  is  left  under 
pressure  about  five  minutes,  when  a  couple  of  quarts  of  boiling  water  thrown 
on  the  pile  washes  the  exposed  sides  of  the  baskets.  The  screw  is  then  un- 
turned, and  the  olives  are  taken  to  the  mill  to  be  ground  a  second  time  for 
half  an  hour,  while  another  mass  is  in  the  press.  This  process  is  gone 
through  three  times,  when  the  thrice-groimd  and  thrice-pressed  pulp  is  taken 
into  a  dark  room,  banked  up  some  40  centimeters  high,  and  left  three  days, 
by  which  time  it  has  attained  a  high  temperature.  It  is  then  put  in  the  mill 
again,  and,  after  being  ground,  is  pressed  a  fourth  and  last  time.  The  re- 
maining ptdp,  which,  out  of  every  100  kilograms  averages  70  kilograms,  is 
sold  and  taken  out  of  Sicily  and  worked  again  by  stronger  machinery.  For- 
merly it  was  sold  to  bakers  for  burning  in  their  ovens,  but  the  bakers  buy  it 
now  after  the  fifth  pressing. 

In  the  pressing,  one-half  of  the  oil  is  obtained  under  the  first  pressure.  The 
remaining  quantity  is  extracted  in  nearly  equal  quantities  from  the  other  three. 
The  fresh  oil  is  quite  green  in  color,  and  is  taken  away  as  soon  as  the  hogs- 
head becomes  filled.  After  a  careful  measuring  the  oil  is  carried,  usually  in 
goatskins  ttumed  inside  out,  to  another  room,  where  it  is  poured  into  earthen 
jars  holding  each  some  100  liters.  These  jars,  when  new,  are  red  and  un- 
glazed  both  inside  and  out,  and  the  same  kind  is  made  to-day  which  was 
used  for  the  oil  twenty  years  ago.  The  jars  usually  have  a  lid  which  locks. 
The  fresh  oil  is  kept  in  a  jar  for  eight  days,  although  it  clarifies  at  the  end 
of  four. 

A  warm  temperature  is  best  adapted  to  the  clarifpng  and  preservation  of 
the  oil,  a  temperature  approximating  70**  F.,  but  the  changes  of  day  and 
night  do  not  affect  the  quality.  At  the  end  of  eight  days  the  impalpable 
foreign  matter  has  sifted  to  the  bottom,  and  the  oil  is  good  for  the  table.  It 
is  then  carefully  poured  into  another  jar,  and  awaits  the  pleasure  of  the  manu- 
fiKtorer.    After  a  jar  is  used  it  is  thoroughly  washed  with  water  and  vinegar. 
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A  tety  few  steam  works  of  small  pomtr  hame  been  introduced  for  cnA- 
ing  the  olives,  but  the  great  annual  production  comes  chiefly  firtm  the  onny 
small  hand  mills  scattered  through  the  country,  each  emplojring  ten  or  twehfe 

men. 

C.  BAILEY  HURST, 
Umitsd  States  Consulatb,  C^Msmi. 

CaiamOf  Decewtbtr  s^  iBga. 


INFANT  MORTALITY   IN  SINGAPORE* 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  WILDMATT. 

From  month  to  month,  as  the  health  officers'  reports  have  come  to  my 
notice,  I  have  been  struck  with  the  high  rate  of  mortality  among  the  children. 
I  have  compared  the  death  rate  here  with  the  rate  of  such  other  cities  as  I  had 
at  hand  and  found  in  every  instance  that  it  was  higher.  What  the  real  reasons 
are  I  do  not  know,  and  will  only  try  to  explain  in  a  general  way.  The  death 
rate  of  adults  is  low,  both  among  Europeans  and  Asiatics,  and  the  sanitary 
arrangements  of  the  city  are  considered  fidrly  good. 

The  vital  statistics  for  April  show  that  the  births  registered  during  the 
month  come  to  221;  deaths,  406;  excess  of  deaths  over  births,  185.  The 
birth  rate  is  equivalent  to  an  annual  rate  of  16.37  per  thousand;  the  death 
rate  is  equivalent  to  an  annual  rate  of  30  per  thousand. 

The  death  rate  of  children  under  i  year  of  age  is  equivalent  to  a  death 
rate  of  374  per  thousand.  This  high  rate  of  mortality  compares  unfavorably 
with  the  loss  of  child  life  in  English  or  even  Indian  cities.  There  the  deadi 
rate  per  thousand  of  children  under  i  year  of  age  is:  London,  159;  Cal- 
cutta, 273;  Bombay,  264. 

In  Penang  the  health  officers  report  an  even  higher  mortality  than  that 
of  Singapore. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  mortality  is  an  indication  of  unsanitary 
surroundings  detrimental  to  child  life.  The  present  system  of  registration 
does  not  admit  of  any  accurate  investigation  as  to  the  true  causation  of 
death.  The  deaths  of  children  are  invariably  returned  by  the  deputy  r^is- 
trars  as  due  to  "convulsions,"  a  symptom  of  many  diseases  and  disorders,  a 
vague  term  of  indefinite  meaning,  throwing  no  light  on  the  cause  of  death. 
To  compare  the  infant  mortality  of  Singapore  with  that  of  English  or 
American  towns  under  better  hygienic  surroundings  would  be  unfair,  but  we 
might  expect  that  child  life  would  not  be  less  secure  from  disease  and  death 
in  Singapore  than  in  Bombay  and  Calcutta.  At  Singapore  a  singular  feature 
in  the  vital  statistics  is  the  complete  absence  of  any  natural  increase  of  popu- 
lation ;  month  by  month  the  deaths  far  exceed  the  births,  and  the  poimla- 
tion  is  kept  up  by  fresh  immigration. 

ROUNSEVELLE  WILDMAN, 

United  States  Consulate,  CamsuL 

Singapore f  Jufy  11  ^  i8g2. 
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GLOVE  AND  GLOVE-LEATHER   MANUFACTURE. 

The  reports  herewith  are  in  reply  to  a  circular  of  the  Department  dated 
June  25,  1892^  submitting  the  following  interrogatories: 

(i)  Sources  finom  whence  the  supplies  of  skins  are  drawn ;  also,  the  classes  of  skins  used, 
▼iSy  sheep,  goat,  kid,  or  crossbred.     How  bought,  viz,  in  dry  or  salted  state  ? 

(2)  What  preparatory  process  are  the  skins  subjected  to  before  being  depilated,  viz,  what 
softening  materials  are  used  in  depilating  the  hair ;  the  time  allowed  for  the  different  processes? 

(3)  Alter  depilation,  what  method  of  treatment  is  adapted  to  cleanse  the  sktn  fit>m  chemi- 
cib  used  in  depilation,  and  what  process  ensues  up  to  tanning  or  tawing  Che  skins? 

(4)  How  and  with  what  are  the  skins  dressed  or  tanned  preparatory  to  coloring  for  gloves? 

(5)  Are  anilines  or  dyewoods  used  to  produce  the  colors,  and  b  the  brilliancy  due  to  any 
ptiticular  process,  or  has  the  water  used  in  dressing  any  virtue  in  produdog  this  brilliancy  ? 

(6)  How  are  the  skins  softened  and  finished  for  gloves  after  the  drying  process  ? 

(7)  Are  the  gloves  cut  out  by  hand  or  with  dies;  also,  what  kind  of  machines  are  used 
to  sew  and  silk  the  gloves  ? 

(8)  Any  statistics  as  to  prices  of  materials  used  in  tannhag  and  glove^making,  such  as 
skiBS,  tanning  materials,  silk  or  linen  thread  used  in  the  gloves,  bttttoas,  et<i.,  cost  of  labor  in 
tanning  and  gk>ve-making. 

(9)  Any  reasons  why  the  manufacture  of  fine  colored  Idd  leather  and  gloves  could  not  be 
brought  to  same  perfection  here  as  abroad,  and  if  there  be  any,  what  are  they  ? 

(10)  Any  special  virtue  of  climate,  water,  or  surrounding ;  also,  length  of  each  process  in 
tsifflhig  and  length  of  time  taken  in  making  and  finishing  the  gk>ves,  and  any  other  informa- 
tion attainabl*. 


AUSTRIA. 
REPORT  BY  CONSUL  RUBLBE,  OF  PRAGUE. 

Just  as  Grenoble  is  the  central  point  for  kid  gloves^  Lyons  for  silk  gloves, 
and  Chemnitz  for  cloth  gloves,  so  is  Prague  the  center  of  the  lambskin  glove 
manufacture.  The  extent  of  the  glove  industry  in  Prague  is  perhaps  best  in- 
dicated by  the  number  of  manufacturers,  of  whom  there  are  lao,  etnploying 
1,000  workmen  and  500  apprentices,  and  turning  out  annually  about  700,000 
dozen  pairs  of  gloves,  valued  at  8,000,000  florins  (13,200,000).  Cheapness 
of  labor  has  contributed  principally  to  the  development  of  the  industry, 
'yi^^es  ranging  from  about  2  and  3  to  1 2  florins  per  week  (between  $i  and  ^5). 
(Move-makers  nowhere  else  work  for  such  small  wages. 

GLOVE  LEATHER. 

The  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gloves  is  almost  exclusively 
lambskin,  the  skins  coming  in  three  different  sizes  only — first,  second,  and 
third  grades.  The  skin  of  the  young  lamb  slaught^ed  when  but  a  few 
months  old  is  called  first  grade ;  the  skin  of  the  more  mature  lamb,  which, 
however,  is  not  full  grown,  is  called  second  grade ;  and  the  skin  of  the  full- 
grown  lamb  is  called  third  grade.  The  second-grade  skin  is  best  adapted  to 
the  manufacture  of  gloves,  and  is  mostly  used*    The  supply  of  skins  comes 
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from  the  Orient  and  the  Danube  provinces;  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Albania, 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Russia  sending  large  quantities  of  skins.  Vienna  is 
the  market  for  the  skins,  and  Oriental  capitalists  control  the  import  princi- 
pally. The  skins  are  brought  into  the  market  mostly  in  a  dry  state,  but  a 
small  proportion  come  in  a  salted  condition.  The  dry  or  salted  skin  is 
treated  in  the  following  manner,  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  use  as  glove 
leather : 

The  skins  are  placed  in  a  cemented  pit,  soft  river  water  being  poured 
upon  them,  and  they  are  allowed  to  stand  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours.  At 
the  end  of  this  period  they  are  taken  out  and  then  once  more  placed  in  the 
pit  and  subjected  to  this  same  softening  process  for  a  similar  length  of  time. 
This  softening  process  sometimes  is  of  longer  duration,  as  in  the  winter  time 
or  when  the  skin  is  not  in  a  normally  dry  condition.  After  the  skin  is  suflfi- 
ciently  softened,  the  fleshy  side  is  smeared  with  white  lime,  and  it  is  pla«d 
in  the  pit  and  covered  with  water,  being  ready  for  depilation  after  ten  to 
fourteen  days.  A  mixture  of  sulphide  of  sodium  with  the  white  lime  shortens 
this  time  and  tends  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  leather.  As  soon  as  the 
skins  are  ready  for  the  process  of  depilation,  they  are  washed  in  running 
water  to  remove  the  lime  and  then  placed  upon  a  stand  and  depilated  with  a 
dull  instrument.  The  hard  portions  are  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  the 
fleshy  side  of  the  skin  is  loosened*  After  this  is  done,  the  skins  are  placed 
in  a  solution  of  animal  excrement,  or,  according  to  the  old  method,  in  a 
bran-dye  bath.  This  process  has  a  decomposing  effect  upon  the  impurities 
contained  in  the  pores  and  fibers  of  the  skin.  After  the  skins  have  remained 
in  this  ooze  from  two  to  twelve  hours  they  are  taken  out  and  both  sides  are 
carefully  gone  over  to  open  the  pores  and  to  remove  the  dirt.  Thereupon 
the  skins  are  again  allowed  to  stand  from  two  to  twelve  hours  in  a  bran-dye 
bath,  when  they  are  ready  for  treatment  with  tannin.  The  tannin  used  is 
a  mixture  made  of  the  following  substances :  Alum,  60  parts ;  salt,  20  parts; 
egg  yolk,  50  parts ;  flour,  100  parts.  The  skins  are  fulled  for  two  hours  in 
this  mixture  and  then  taken  out  and  dried.  After  drying,  they  are  again 
moistened  and  dressed,  the  whole  process  of  tanning  taking  about  three 
weeks'  time.  Before  dyeing,  the  superfluous  tannin  is  removed  by  fulling  the 
skins  in  soft  water,  and  they  are  also  fulled  again  with  egg  yolk.  The  skins 
are  dyed  with  a  decoction  made  from  dyewoods,  such  as  fustet,  Cuba  yellow- 
wood,  redwood,  and  logwood.  After  being  dyed,  the  skins  are  again  dressed. 
The  brilliancy  of  the  colors  depends  principally  on  the  thoroughness  of  the 
tanning,  but  is  also  increased  by  a  skillful  mixture  of  the  dyes. 

The  prices  of  the  skins  vary,  according  to  size  and  quality,  from  90  to 
160  florins  (I36  to  $64)  per  100  skins,  and  the  cost  of  tanning  adds  from  14 
to  20  florins  (I5.60  to  $S)  to  this  amount. 

The  hours  of  labor  in  tanneries  are  ten  hours  per  day,  and  the  wages 
range  from  9  to  12  florins  per  week  (I3.60  to  I4.80)  for  workmen,  20  kreut- 
zers  (8  cents)  an  hour  being  paid  for  overtime.  Apprentices  are  paid  5  florins 
($2)  per  week*     The  wages  for  dyers  are  about  the  same. 
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GLOVE  MANUFACTURE. 

The  method  of  manufacturing  gloves  in  Prague  is  the  French  method 
prevalent  in  all  glove-making  countries.  The  cutting  of  the  gloves  is  done 
by  means  of  metal  dies,  and  the  sewing  and  silking  with  machines,  which 
are  of  German  and  Austrian  make. 

The  cost  of  the  thread  varies  according  to  the  kind  used  and  the  quality. 
Approximately  it  may  be  said  that  the  stronger  silk  thread  for  embroidery 
costs  from  50  kreutzers  to  1.20  florins  (20  to  50  cents)  per  dozen  skeins;  the 
lighter  silk  thread  used,  from  30  to  75  kreutzers  (12  to  30  cents);  and  the  ordi- 
nary thread  used  for  sewing  the  gloves,  from  12  to  15  kreutzers  (5  to  6  cents). 

There  are  various  kinds  of  buttons — those  of  metal,  bone,  and  mother- 
of-pearl.  Metal  buttons  of  Bohemian  manufacture  are  the  kind  most  com- 
monly used,  on  account  of  their  lesser  cost.  They  cost,  according  to  size 
and  make,  from  20  to  50  kreutzers  (8  to  20  cents)  per  gross.  English  and 
French  buttons  are  of  superior  quality  and  finish  and  are  used  when  specially 
ordered,  but  the  prices  of  such  buttons  are  about  50  per  cent  higher  than 
those  of  Bohemian  manufacture* 

Eleven  hours  constitute  a  day's  work  in  the  glove  factories  of  Prague, 
and  the  wages  are  partly  fixed  and  partly  paid  by  piecework.  The  most 
skillful  glove-maker  can  not  make  more  than  11  or  12  florins  ($4.40  to  I4.80) 
per  week,  and  many  get  less. 

The  sewing  of  the  gloves  is  a  house  industry,  and  is  done  mostly  by 
seamstresses  in  the  country.  The  price  for  sewing  four-button  gloves  per 
pair  is  from  7j4  to  Sj4  kreutzers  (about  3  cents),  and  for  two-button  gloves 
6^  to  7^  kreutzers  (a  little  less  than  3  cents).  A  skillful  seamstress  can 
earn  weekly  wages  of  3  or  4  florins  ($1.20  to  $1.60)  at  this  pay. 

The  glove  manufacturers  of  Prague  concede  that  gloves  made  in  America 
are  fully  equal  and  even  superior  to  those  made  by  them.  They  say  that 
thei^  are  no  reasons  why  lambskin  gloves  can  not  be  produced  in  the  United 
States  of  as  good  a  quality  as  those  made  in  Prague.  The  diflerence  in 
wages  and  the  closer  proximity  to  the  leather  market  give  the  Prague  manu- 
facturer the  advantages  of  a  low  cost  of  production,  but  the  workmanship  is 
no  better,  if  as  good,  as  in  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  have  never  figured  as  a  large  buyer  in  the  Prague 
glove  market,  and  since  the  McKinley  bill  took  effect  the  export  has  fallen 
off  considerably  from  what  it  was  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Figures 
from  the  declared  statement  of  exports  to  the  United  States  from  this  district 
since  1887  show  the  following  export  of  gloves:  In  1887,  ^121,660.97; 
1888,  1206,644.21;  1889,  t^7^A^4'3^'f  i^9o>  1166,299.28;  1891,  I98,- 
935.58;  1892,  ^68,050.78.  As  much  as  three-fourths  of  the  gloves  made 
in  Prague  are  destined  for  the  English  market,  the  quantity  sent  to  England 
annually  representing  a  value  of  over  |2,ooo,ooo. 

WILLIAM  A.  RUBLES, 

United  States  Consulate,  ConsuL 

Prague 9  August  23 ,  i8g2. 
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BELGIUM. 

ANTWERP. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  LmcOLH. 

In  the  consular  district  of  Antwerp  there  are  at  present  only  a  few  glove- 
makers  of  any  importance,  and  their  experience  in  this  industry  is  not  suffi- 
ciently extended  to  enable  them  to  give  satis£Eu:tory  material  for  this  report 
They  guard  zealously  the  secrets  of  their  trade,  and  are  most  reticent  con- 
cerning the  cost  of  labor,  materials,  etc. 

The  process  of  preparing  the  leather  for  glove-making  is  not  an  industry 
of  this  district;  hence  the  inability  to  obtain  any  information  upon  this  sub- 
ject. 

Glove  skins,  or  leather,  are  imported  from  Germany  and  France  in  a  dry 
state.  Among  the  finest  skins  imported  are  the  French  '<  Peau  Nationale." 
Skins  of  the  first  quality  are  taken  from  the  kid,  while  those  of  the  second 
quality  are  taken  from  the  lamb.     No  crossbred  skins  whatever  are  used  here. 

Questions  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  refer  to  a  separate  trade,  concerning  which 
the  glove-makers  of  this  district  are  quite  ignorant 

The  gloves  are  stamped  out  by  heavy  stamping  machines  worked  by 
hand.  Various  types  of  machines  are  used  for  sewing  the  gloves,  and  there 
are  many  difherent  systems  for  silking  and  for  embroidering  the  backs. 
One  of  the  best  improvements  for  sewing  the  gloves  is  a  machine  invented 
by  a  Frenchman  named  Bross^re.  Good  machines  for  both  purposes  are  also 
manufactured  in  this  country. 

The  workmen  who  stretch  the  skins,  stamp,  cut,  and  stitch  the  gloves  are 
paid  at  the  rate  of  14  cents  per  hour. 

When  the  skins  are  ready  for  the  glove-maker,  they  are  split,  scraped, 
and  moistened  by  rolling  in  a  damp  cloth,  in  order  to  render  them  supple 
and  elastic.  They  are  then  ready  for  stretching  and  cutting.  A  piece  of 
skin  is  cut  to  the  width  and  length  necessary  for  the  required  size  of  glove 
and  is  then  stretched  over  a  flat  cardboard  model  cut  to  the  shape  of  an 
unstitched  glove,  i.  ^.,  a  glove  laid  open  back  and  front.  As  soon  as  it  is 
sufficiently  stretched  so  as  to  take  the  outline  of  this  model  it  is  placed 
under  a  heavy  die  and  stamped  out,  the  buttonholes  and  opening  at  the 
wrist  being  cut  out  by  hand.  The  thumbs  are  treated  in  the  same  naanner, 
though  separately.     The  glove  is  then  ready  for  stitching  and  finishing. 

One  hour  and  a  half  is  the  time  estimated  in  which  a  good  workman  can 
complete  a  pair  of  gloves. 

GEO.  F.  LINCOLN, 

CmmU. 

Unitbd  States  Consulate^ 

Antwerp^  July  20^  i8g2. 
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BRUSSELS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  ROOSEVELT. 

I  have  met  with  almost  iosurmoutat]^  difficulties  in  obtaining  the  most 
meager  information  in  response  to  inquiries  relative  to  the  manufacture  of 
fine  kid  gloves  in  this  consular  district.  The  majority  of  the  glove  manu- 
facturers refused  to  communicate  any  information  to  me,  declaring  that  by 
disclosing  the  methods  employed  by  them  in  the  manufacture  of  gloves  they 
would  seriously  jeopardize  their  industry  and  future  prospects.  One  of  the 
most  important  firms  replied  by  letter,  expressing  a  willingness  to  sell  the  in- 
formation requested  for  $50,000.  In  view  of  the  above,  I  beg  to  transmit 
herewith  such  information  as  I  have  been  enabled  to  secure. 

SKINS. 

Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Ireland,  Holland,  and  Belgium 
supply  the  skins  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  gloves  in  this  consular  dis- 
trict. The  skins  are  generally  purchased  in  the  hair  in  a  dry  state,  excepting 
when  bought  in  remote  districts,  when  they  are  transported  salted.  Sheep, 
lamb,  kid,  goat,  and  occasionally  crossbred  skins  are  employed. 

DEI^LATION. 

The  skips  aire  first  submitted  for  two  days  to  a  fresh-water  bath,  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  them  pliable.  They  are  then  removed  to  lime  pits  to 
loosen  the  hair,  where  they  remain  from  twenty  to  thirty  days,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  skin.  The  hair  is  removed  by  hand,  and  all  particles 
of  adhering  flesh  are  carefully  pared  away ;  and,  finally,  a  knife  is  passed 
over  the  skin  to  give  it  brilliancy.  The  skins  are  ihen  returned  to  a  bath 
composed  of  flour,  eggs,  alum,  salt,  and  warm  water,  from  which  they  are 
removed  to  a  drying  room.  When  thoroughly  dry,  they  are  put  into  a  large 
box  and  subjected  to  a  steady  beating  by  machinery  until  softened,  after 
which  they  are  pulled  by  hand  over  large  knives  until  supple,  when  they  are 
then  ready  to  be  dyed.     No  chemicals  axe  used  in  depilation. 

PROCESS  OF  DYEING. 

The  skins,  if  fresh,  are  first  put  into  cold  water,  and,  if  old,  into  warm 
water.  Men  then  tread  them  with  bare  feet  for  two  or  three  hours,  after 
which  they  are  returned  to  a  bath  composed  of  the  yolks  of  eggs  and  warm 
water,  where  they  are  kept  about  twenty-four  hours,  or  until  they  are  well 
nourished  and  ready  for  the  dyer.  Both  aniline  and  vegetable  dyes  are 
used.  Alum  and  sumac  are  used  to  dress  the  skins  preparatory  to  coloring. 
The  water,  being  ferruginous,  undoubtedly  plays  an  important  part  in  con- 
tributing brilliancy  to  the  skins.  After  dyeing,  the  skins  are  put  into  a  bin 
containing  moist  poplar  sawdust,  and  men  with  bare  feet  again  tread  them. 
They  are  then  taken  from  the  bin,  opened,  and  carefully  pulled  over  blunt 
knives  until  perfectly  supple. 
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CUTTINO. 

Gloves  are  now  generally  cut  by  machine  and  shaped  by  knives  under  a 
press  and  sewed  and  silked  by  "  Bross^re  "  machines. 

PRICES  OF  MATERIALS. 

Skins  vary  in  price  from  9  to  36  francs  per  dozen.  The  cost  of  tanning 
is  from  3  to  6  francs  per  dozen.  The  total  cost  per  dozen  pairs  of  gloves  is 
from  10  to  12  francs.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  correct  statistics  as  to  price 
of  materials,  such  as  tanning  materials,  linen  and  silk  thread,  and  buttons 
employed  in  glove-making  here. 

A  prominent  glove  manufacturer  here  states  that  he  knows  of  no  reason 
why  the  manufacture  of  fine  colored  kid  and  leather  gloves  could  not  be 
brought  to  the  same  perfection  in  the  United  States  as  in  Belgium  and 
France.  He  is,  however,  of  the  opinion  that  the  industry  in  the  United 
States  would  not  return  as  satisfactory  results  as  here,  on  account  of  the 
great  difference  existing  in  wages  in  the  two  countries. 

There  is  no  special  virtue  in  climate,  but  it  is  of  greatest  importance 
that  the  water  should  be  pure,  as  it  has  great  influence  in  successful  tanning 
and  dyeing  results.    It  requires  from  six  to  eight  weeks  to  tan  the  skins. 

WAGES. 

There  is  no  fixed  daily  wage  for  men,  and,  I  may  also  say,  no  fixed  time. 
They  work  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  per  day  and  are  invariably  paid  by  the 
piece,  as  follows  per  dozen  pairs:  Three-button,  3.40  francs;  four-button, 
4  francs;  eight-button,  6.40  francs. 

Many  women  also  work  by  the  piece;  but  the  majority  work  by  the  week, 
receiving  from  2.50  to  3  francs  per  day. 


COST  OF  BCAKINO. 
Tadle  shffwmg  the  cost  per  doten  of  making  kid  gloves  at  Brusseh, 
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TaSie  showing  the  coUptr  dozen  of  making  kid  gloves  at  Brussels — ConUnued. 
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GEO. 
United  States  Consulate^ 

Brussels^  July  2g,  i8g2. 


W.  ROOSEVELT, 

QmsuL 


FRANCE. 


REPORT  BY  CONSUL  WILLIAMS,  OF  ROUSIT. 

The  glove  industry  is  of  no  importance  whatever  in  this  consular  district 
The  preparation  of  skins  of  all  kinds  for  fine  gloves  takes  place  chiefly  at 
Paris,  Annonay,  Auxonne,  Bordeaux,  Crenelle,  Lagny,  Lyons,  Le  Vigan, 
Vemay,  and  St.  Junien — all  places  beyond  my  reach.  Kid  gloves  of  choice 
character  are  manufactured  at  Paris,  Brest,  Chartres,  Channon,  Clermont- 
Ferrand,  Dijon,  Crenoble,  Lyons,  Millau,  Nancy,  Nimes,  Niort,  Portieux, 
St  Junien,  Toulouse,  Troyes,  and  Le  Vigan. 

The  materials  employed  in  France  are  chiefly  sheep,  goat,  and  kid  skins. 
Cat  and  rabbit  skins  admirably  colored  are  made  to  imitate  all  kinds  of  furs. 
Rat  skins  are  used  chiefly  for  making  the  thumbs  of  ordinary  sorts.  Dog- 
skins are  more  of  an  English  specialty. 

Paris  and  Crenelle,  although  held  in  high  repute  for  the  character  of 
their  manufacture  of  fine  gloves,  dispute  the  market  with  Belgium,  Italy, 
and  Germany  for  the  coarser  qualities. 

Regarding  the  preparation  of  skins,  I  know  that  they  employ  large  quan- 
tities of  eggs  (the  yolk).  Crenelle  manufacturers  have  special  agents  to  buy 
yolks  in  large  cities.  This  explains  why  omelets  generally  look  pale  at  res- 
taurants and  hotels ;  they  are  made  of  two  whites  and  one  yolk,  and  paid  for 
as  if  made  with  two  complete  eggs. 

CHAS.  P.  WILLL\MS, 

Unitxd  States  Consulate,  QmsuL 

Rouen^Jufy  28, 18 ^2. 
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ST.   EXIENNE. 
REPORT  BY  VJC£-CaJ^SUL  BURROUGHS. 

The  skins  employed  in  the  glove  trade  are  derived  from  kids  of  from 
three  weeks  to  two  months  old,  roebucks  of  from  four  to  eight  mouths,  and 
lambs  of  from  one  to  four  months.  Every  country  in  the  world  furnishes 
the  skins  for  this  industry,  of  which  the  principal  are :  In  Europe — ^Fiance, 
Switzerland,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey,  Greece,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Portugal;  in  America — Chile,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and 
Mexico  (the  United  States  furnish  very  few,  and  the  quality  is  not  good); 
in  Asia — Turkey  and  India;  in  Africa — Algiers  and  Morocco.  The  skins 
are  bought  in  the  dry  state  in  proportion  of  95  per  cent,  and  great  care  most 
be  taken  to  insure  their  proper  preservation ;  they  must  be  shaken  frequently, 
in  order  to  prevent  fermentation  and  to  destroy  the  insects  which  attack 
them.  Sometimes,  in  order  to  avoid  these  troublesome  manipulations,  in- 
secticide powders  are  used  containing  a  large  amount  of  naphthalin.  Some 
important  manufacturers  of  gloves  buy  the  raw  skins  in  the  countries  above 
mentioned,  and  in  that  case  treat  directly  with  the  butchers  in  lots  varying 
from  10  to  500  dozens,  according  to  their  needs,  the  qualities  of  the  skins, 
and  the  price  asked.  These  purchases  are  generally  made  by  a  special  agent 
of  the  manufacturer,  if  not  by  the  head  of  the  firm  bknself.  The  skins  are 
then  put  into  the  hands  of  the  tanner,  and,  passing  through  those  of  the 
dyer,  they  are  ready  to  be  cut  into  gloves.  In  a  large  number  of  ones  the 
skins  are  bought  by  special  dealers,  who  sell  them,  with  as  nuich  profit  as 
possible  (naturally),  either  in  the  raw  state  or  already  tanned,  to  the  gk>ve 
manufacturers. 

The  principal  agent  employed  in  depilating  is  lime,  in  the  prgpoition 
of  from  2  to  6  pounds  for  a  dozen  skins.  With  this  a  small  quantity  of 
special  agents,  such  as  sulphide  of  arsenic  and  sulphide  of  sodium,  is  o^en 
employed  to  hasten  the  process.  There  exist  certain  patented  composi- 
tions of  more  or  less  value,  but  they  are  not  much  used.  The  skins  ronain 
in  the  lime  from  ten  to  forty  days,  according  to  their  place  of  origin  and 
their  quality. 

After  depilation  the  skins  are  cleaned  by  large  washings  in  clear  water 
(as  little  calcareous  as  possible) ;  but,  as  these  simple  washings  are  in  gen- 
eral insufficient  to  remove  all  the  lime,  recourse  is  had  to  milling  or  fuUing, 
done  with  knives  or  with  special  machines.  The  skins  are  then  put  to  fer- 
ment in  water  containing  bran,  where  they  reinain  from  one  to  three  dajs; 
the  temperature  of  the  water  is  maintained  at  about  loo*^  F^,  and  from  100  to 
250  grams  of  bran  are  employed  for  each  dozen  of  skins.  The  process  of  fer- 
mentation finishes  the  cleaning  £^nd  prepares  the  skins  for  tanning. 

The  principal  agent  employed  in  tanning  is  alum,  bt^t^A  Ut^le  OMuritte^t 
is  added  to  the  solution,  which  is  then  mixed  with  tfce  yolk  of  ^;gs ;  the 
whole  is  rubbed  up  with  wheaten  flour.     The  skins  are  well  worked  in  this 
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mixture,  either  with  the  feet  or  with  an  apparatus  called  a  turbulent.     Com- 
ing out  from  this  operation,  the  skins  are  quite  white  and  as  soft  as  a  glove. 

For  dyeing  skins  destined  to  the  manu&ctnre  of  gloves  the  coloring 
matter  derived  from  dyewoods  ia  almost  exclusively  employed  (95  per  cent). 
The  aniline  dyes  have  given  bad  results  up  to  the  present ;  they  do  not  fix 
easily  on  the  skin,  and  the  different  shades  obtained  change  rapidly  in  con- 
tact with  the  air.  The  various  kinds  of  woods  used  are  logwood,  Brazil  wood, 
yellowwood,  fustet,  and  quercitron  bark.  The  brilliancy  of  the  gloves  is 
natural,  and  depends  mostly  on  the  quaii^  of  the  skins,  and  also  on  the  care 
taken  of  their  preservation  when  in  the  raw  state  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  tanning  has  beai  done.  The  water  has  no  special  virtue  in  the  matter, 
and  any  artificial  brilliancy  given  to  the  gloves  is  insignificant 

Ader  tanning  and  dyeing  the  skins  are  dried.  Becoming  stiffened  like 
parchment  and  shortened  in  this  process,  they  are  stretched  to  their  primi- 
tive dimensions  by  means  of  the  softening  iron.  This  operation  produces 
ail  the  softness  dttired;  3^  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  softness  of  a 
skin  depends  greatly  on  its  quality  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
treated  by  the  tanner  and  the  dyer. 

'  The  gloves  are  cut  by  hand  by  a  trained  cutter.  This  man  studies  care- 
fully and  measures  each  skin,  so  as  to  get  the  moa^  out  of  it  that  is  possible. 
He  then  cuts  it  into  as  many  parts  as  will  make  gloves.  He  then  works 
each  piece,  stretching  it  from  one  side  to  the  other  and  paring  it  so  as  to  make 
it  cover  exactly  the  model  (in  cardboard)  representing  the  form  of  the  glove 
he  is  given  to  make.  These  pieces,  thus  arranged,  are  placed  in  secies  of 
twelve  under  a  die  {emp^e-pUce)^  which  cuts  out  the  form  of  the  fingers 
and  the  button  slits.  For  several  years  the  gloves  have  been  rarely  sewed 
by  hand.  Three  kinds  of  machines  are  used,  styled,  respectively,  ' '  quilting, ' ' 
*' saddler's  stitch,"  and  ^'whipstitch."  The  machines  made  by  Bross^e,  at 
Pkuis,  are  the  most  generally  used.  Several  imitations  have  been  made  of 
tbem,  with  more  or  less  success. 

The  following  are  the  prices  of  the  different  materials  employed : 


Dwulpdon. 


Price. 


Description. 


Price. 


Skfa 


Mper  dosen.. 


VoDcs  ofeggB. 


M.per  100  pounds.. 

do„... 

<lo 


Tff«^«»ng  -- pgr  docen  skins.. 

Logwood ....^.per  «oo  povads^ 

Pnstet do 

ir«Oo«rwood..........M.....^ 

Bnjil  wood....... 


Franc*. 

a.ooto  t5.oo 

x6.ooto  85.00 

100. 00  to  900. 00 

35.00  to  s^.oo 

4.00  to     6.00 

eo.oolo  90.00 

xa.ooto  x6.oo 

(•) 

(•) 


QuewalBOW......w....»«M».M.».w«..« 

Dyeing.. ....per  dosen.. 

Thread per  dozen  reels.. 

BUk,..«. ...^per  kUc^run., 

Buttons. per  gross.. 

Cutting ....per  doxen  glores.. 

SdtcUiig .do.... 

l^^^^^•MnJ-    I      ,     Tiiiiii    iiT  ^Alum 

Dressing. do 


PraiHC9. 

(•) 

1.75  to  «.5o 

.60  to  .95 
5S.ootoxio.oo 

(•) 

x.5oto  3.50 

1.75  to  c.«5 

.7510  x.a5 

.soto  .35 


•  Variable. 


The  glove  industry  is  very  cpmplicated.     It  embraces  three  distinct 
branches — tanning,  dyeing,  and  cutting,  the  latter  being  the  most  impor- 
No.  150 7. 
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tant.  The  mass  of  the  population  of  Grenoble  was  bora,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
glove  industry,  and  for  generations,  consequently,  the  labor  necessary  for 
the  manufacture  of  gloves  is  alwa)rs  at  hand.  Almost  every  operation  in 
glove-making  requires  a  long  and  assiduous  apprenticeship;  a  cutter,  for 
instance,  will  take  two  years,  but  not  one  out  of  ten  even  after  that  period 
might  be  considered  a  good  workman.  The  fingers  of  a  cutter  need,  like 
those  of  a  pianist,  to  acquire  that  habit  and  nimbleness  that  practice  alone 
can  bestow.  To  be  a  good  cutter  a  long  experience  is  necessary,  as  two  skins 
are  never  alike,  that  is  to  say,  have  the  same  flaws;  consequently  the  work- 
man has  to  study  carefully  each  piece,  in  order  to  get  the  best  profit  out  of 
it.  The  manufacturers  choose  their  workmen  in  this  line  from  among  the 
most  intelligent  and  the  most  clever,  as  the  inefficient  sometimes  cause  a 
loss  of  one  to  several  francs  in  a  dozen  gloves.  Middling  workmen  are 
only  intrusted  with  inferior  qualities;  the  same  holds  good  in  every  branch 
of  the  industry. 

Several  persons  well  known  in  Grenoble  have  endeavored  to  set  up  a  glove 
manufactory  in  the  United  States,  commencing  on  a  small  scale ;  but  they 
were  obliged  to  abandon  their  project  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  yeais,  al- 
leging that  there  was  no  money  to  be  gained  by  it.  The  men  and  women 
who  were  brought  to  America  for  the  purpose,  and  who  have  returned,  pre- 
tend that  they  could  not  accustom  themselves  to  the  ways  and  habits  of  the 
country,  and,  even  though  they  earned  higher  wages  than  at  home,  they 
could  barely  live.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  with  perseverance  it  would 
be  possible  to  train  Americans  to  the  different  processes  of  the  industry;  bat 
up  to  the  present  no  manofoctorer  has  attempted  it,  fearing  the  instability 
of  the  workmen.  He  who  would  risk  the  enterprise  in  a  small  way  should 
be  prepared  to  spend  large  sums  of  money  for  the  first  three  or  four  years  in 
the  training  of  the  men,  and,  once  trained,  his  employ^  might  forsake  him 
to  go  to  another  manufieu:turer  who  would  give  them  higher  wages,  and  who 
would  consequently  reap  all  the  advantage.  Many  of  the  gloves  made  at 
GrenoUe  are  far  from  deserving  the  name  of  Grenoble  gloves,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  a  commencement  shotdd  not  be  tried  on  a  secondary  article, 
and  by  perseverance  improve  the  quality. 

The  climate,  water,  or  surroundings  appear  to  have  no  special  virtue.  A 
pair  of  gloves  can  be  tanned,  dyed,  cut,  and  sent  off  in  tirenty  hours.  Nev- 
ertheless, to  tan  a  bundle  of  skins  containing  above  500  the  tanner  will  re- 
quire from  sixty  to  ninety  days;  the  dyer,  for  the  same  quantity,  will  take  five 
to  fifte^i  days;  a  manufacture,  to  cut,  finish,  and  dispatch  the  gloves  made 
from  those  skins,  requires  from  sixty  to  ninety  days;  total,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  days. 

The  tanning  and  dyeing  are  done  in  the  manu£u:tory.  The  gloves  are 
made  both  at  the  manofiKrtory  and  at  the  homes  of  the  employ^  In  the 
Utter  case  work  is  carried  away  for  several  days  at  a  time  and  returned  fin- 
ished. The  hours  of  work  are  in  goieral^en.  The  workmen  in  the  tannery 
are  paid  40  centimes  per  hour;  the  dyers  are  paid  fh>m  90  to  no  francs  per 
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month;  cutters,  120  to  160  francs;  women,  50  to  70  francs;  and  children, 
20  to  45  francs. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that  Grenoble  (population  51,000),  which  is 
the  chief  town  of  the  department  of  the  Is^e,  is  the  great  center  of  the  glove 
industry,  not  only  in  this  consular  district,  but  in  the  whole  of  southern 
France.  It  has  over  one  hundred  manufactories,  giving  employment  to 
2, 100  workmen  and  20,000  stitchers.  Besides,  there  are  three  tanneries  and 
twenty-five  dyeing  establishments.  A  great  part  of  the  manufacture  is  sent 
to  the  United  Sutes. 

At  Millau,  one  of  the  secondary  towns  of  the  department  of  the  Aveyron, 
some  gloves  are  also  manufactured,  but  tanning  occupies  a  more  important 
position  there. 

HASTINGS  BURROUGHS, 

Vici- Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

St.  Etienncy  Jufy  28,  i8g2. 


GERMANY. 

BERLIN. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUl^GENSRAL  EDWARDS. 

The  supplies  of  skins  used  in  the  Berlin  district  are  drawn  from  Etirope, 
South  America,  and  Russia.  The  colt  and  calf  come  from  Russia.  Lamb, 
kid,  colt,  and  calf  are  used.  The  skins  are  generally  bought  in  the  dry  state, 
very  few  in  the  salted  state. 

The  skins  are  first  put  in  vats  filled  with  cold,  soft  water  and  left  in  that 
condition  from  one  to  three  weeks,  according  to  the  weight  and  size  of  the 
skins.  Afterwards  they  are  dipped  in  lime  or  arsenic  to  remove  the  wool  or 
hair,  as  the  case  may  be. 

After  the  above  process,  the  skins  are  cleaned  in  clear,  tepid,  soft  water 
once;  then  twice  in  cold  water;  then  they  are  put  into  a  bath  of  yellow  of 
eggs,  flour,  salt,  and  tepid  water.  During  the  bath  they  are  worked  with 
machines  or  with  the  feet  for  one,  two,  or  three  hours.  Afterwards  they  are 
hung  up  in  a  hot  room,  called  the  drying  room.  They  are  afterwards  laid 
away  for  a  week,  then  put  into  damp  sawdust  and  worked  over  iron  horses 
or  stretchers  to  make  them  soft  and  ready  for  market 

Before  coloring  the  skins  they  are  again  put  into  tepid  water  and  trodden 
for  two  hours ;  then  another  t^g  bath  is  given,  in  which  the  skins  are  also 
trodden  one  hour  and  then  left  for  twelve  hours  in  this  bath;  then  they  are 
ready  for  coloring. 

Anilines  and  dyewoods  are  used  for  coloring  glove  leather.  Soft  water 
is  needed,  in  order  to  give  the  skins  a  luster. 

After  the  skins  are  colored  and  dyed  they  are  again  worked  over  stretchers. 

Most  all  gloves  are  marked  out  by  hand  to  correct  size  and  drawn  into 
the  proper  length  and  width,  then  put  on  dies  and  pressed  out  with  presses. 
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Machines  xacd  are  most  aU  averseam  machineSy  which  are  made  in  Germanj, 
France,  and  Austria.  The  silk  used  is  ordinary  oo  and  coo  sewing  silk,  or, 
where  cotton  thread  is  used,  120  Coats's  or  Clark's.  Ordinary  embroidery 
silk  is  used  for  the  backs. 

There  is  as  much  difference  in  the  prices  for  cutting,  sewing,  dyeing, 
etc.,  of  the  skins  as  there  is  in  the  weight,  quality,  etc.,  of  the  skins.  It  is 
therefore  impossible  to  give  definite  data  upon  that  subject 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  manufacture  of  fine-colored  kid  leather  and 
gloves  can  not  be  brought  to  the  same  perfection  in  the  United  States  m 
abroad.     The  only  obstacle  in  the  way  is  the  cost  of  labor. 

W.  H.  EDWARDS, 

Consul-^  Geneml 
UNrntD  States  Consulate-General, 

Berliny  June  2jy  i8g2. 


BRESLAU. 
REPORT  By  CONSUL  ERDMAH, 

The  sources  from  which  the  skins  are  supplied  are  Russia,  the  Levant, 
the  Orient,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Germany,  Africa,  Arabia,  and  South  Amer- 
ica. The  skins  used  are  sheep,  Iamb,  goat,  and  kid.  They  are  bought  in  i 
dry  state. 

The  skins  are  soaked  in  water.  For  depilating  arsenic  is  used.  The 
time  varies,  according  to  size  of  skin,  from  three  days  to  two  weeks. 

After  depilation  the  skins  are  rinsed  in  water.  They  are  then  given  an 
t^  bath,  bran  and  flour  being  used  in  the  bath.  After  this  they  are  dried, 
soaked  in  water  to  soften,  and  then  stretched. 

The  ^gg  bath  is  sized  with  urine. 

The  dyes  used  are,  according  to  shade  required,  aniline  or  dyewoods. 
Hard  water  is  preferable. 

The  skins  are  softened  and  finished  for  gloves  by  dampening  and  stretch- 
ing. 

The  gloves  are  cut  out  by  hand  and  with  dies.  French,  Danish,  Austrian, 
and  German  machines  are  used. 

Prices  vary  and  range  according  to  material  used  and  size  of  skins.  The 
cost  of  labor  varies  according  to  the  quality  of  the  skins. 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the  American  market  should  not  be 
able  to  produce  leather  and  gloves  to  the  same  perfection  as  abroad. 

A  temperate  climate  and  hard  water  are  necessary.  The  time  necessary 
to  make  a  glove  from  the  raw  skin  is  about  four  months. 

C.  W.  ERDMAN, 

ConsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Breslau,  July  irj,  i8g2. 
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KEHL. 
REPORT  BY  DEPUTY  CONSUL  HANSMANN. 

There  are  no  manufacturers  of  fine  glac6  or  su6de  leather  in  this  district. 
There  are,  however,  two  manufacturers  of  medium-grade  glove  leather  in 
this  district,  one  of  whom  makes  wash  leather  ("chamois")  for  army  gloves; 
the  other  one  works  up  lambskins.  Upon  my  written  request  for  informa- 
tion each  of  these  two  manufacturers  gave  me  a  summary  exposition  of  the 
nature  of  his  busiikess.     The  following  are  their  remarks : 

MANUFACTURE  OF  WASH   LEATHER. 

The  skins  employed  are  principally  doeskins,  sometimes,  also,  buckskins. 
They  are  of  local  origin,  and  are  boi^ht  in  dry  state  at  an  average  price  of 
2  marks  (48  cents)  per  doeskin. 

The  skins  are  first  soaked  in  pure  water  and  are  then  put  in  a  solution  of 
lime,  until  the  hair  becomes  loose.  This  usually  takes  two  weeks.  The 
hair  is  then  scraped  off  and  the  skins  put  in  limewater  for  a  further  period 
of  three  to  four  weeks.  The  cuticle  is  next  scraped  off,  and  the  skins  put 
into  the  **sweller  "  for  a  few  days.  The  "  sweller  "  contains  a  solution  of 
lime,  and  here  the  skins  expand,  the  pores  becoming  filled  up.  The  skins 
are  then  suspended  in  clear  running  water  for  a  few  hours,  and  are  next 
wrung  out  with  sawdust  by  a  specially  constructed  machine. 

The  skins  now  come  into  the  fulling  mill  and  are  fulled  (tanned)  for  six 
to  eight  days  with  whale  oil.  They  are  then  cleansed  of  the  surplus  grease, 
washed,  dried,  stretched,  and  drawn  over  a  crescent-shaped  iron  until  quite 
soft  The  leather  is  sold  to  the  glove  manufacturers  in  this  condition  un- 
dyed. 

Climate  does  not  affect  the  manufacture  of  wash  leather.  Clear,  running 
water  is,  however,  an  essential  condition. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  LAMBSKIN  GLOVE  LEATHER. 

The  lambskins  are  purchased  both  dry  and  salted,  and  are  mostly  of  Eu- 
ropean origin. 

The  skins  are  soaked  in  water  for  a  long  time,  then  put  into  pits  con- 
taining a  solution  of  lime  aad  arsenic.  After  three  or  four  weeks  the  hair  is 
removed.  They  are  again  put  into  pure  water,  and  then  in  a  bran  bath  for 
twenty-four  hours.  The  bran  is  scraped  off  with  an  iron,  and  the  skins  are 
tanned.  For  tanning,  a  mixture  of  85  per  cent  of  wheat  flour,  10^  per  cent 
of  alum,  3^  per  cent  of  common  salt,  and  2  per  cent  of  yolk  of  eggs  is 
dissolved  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water — ^about  75  gallons  for  1,000  skins. 
This  paste  is  heated  to  about  100^  F.,  and  the  skins  are  put  in,  thoroughly 
kneaded,  and  allowed  to  remain  twenty-four  hours.  The  leather  is  then 
dried  slowly,  drawn  through  pure  water,  worked  with  a  fulling  machine,  and 
drawn  over  a  dull,  crescent-shaped  knife  crosswise  and  lengthwise  until  well 
stretched  and  soft 
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After  partially  drying  again,  the  leather  is  trimmed  with  a  sharp,  crescent 
shaped  knife  and  the  thickness  made  uniform. 

The  leather  is  then  dyed,  the  color  being  applied  by  beating  and  qnt- 
tering  with  a  brush.  Dyewoods  and  anilines  are  used  for  dyeing.  The 
brilliancy  is  due  in  great  part  to  careful  treatment  and  tanning.  When 
dyed,  the  leather  is  again  drawn  over  the  crescent  iron  until  very  sof^  and 
it  is  then  ready  for  the  glove*maker. 

The  average  wages  paid  to  men  in  this  factory  are  3  to  4  marks  (72  to 
95  cents)  per  day. 

Good,  clear,  running  water  is  an  important  factor  in  tanning  lambskins. 
Most  important,  however,  is  a  skilled  and  experienced  master  tanner,  as 
nearly  every  good  tanner  has  his  own  methods,  which  are  often  the  result  of 
costly  experiments. 

There  is  no  kid-glove  industry  in  this  district  to  my  knowledge. 

CARL  A.  HANSMANN, 

United  States  Consulate,  Vic€  and  Deputy  OmsuL 

Kehl,  Jufy  28, 1892. 


MANNHEIM. 
REPORT  BY  CONSUL  WINTER. 

The  supplies  of  skins  are  drawn  from  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
All  kinds  of  sheep,  goat,  and  kid  skins  are  used.  Cheap  kinds  of  goat  and 
middle  kinds  of  lamb  skins  are  utilized.  They  are  brought  to  market  partly 
in  dry  and  partly  in  salted  state. 

The  softening  material  used  in  depilating  the  hair  is  a  solution  of  lime. 
Sometimes  arsenic  is  introduced.  The  time  required  depends  on  the  age 
and  strength  of  the  skins  and  the  strength  of  the  solution. 

In  order  to  cleanse  the  skins  from  chemicals  used  in  depilation,  different 
salts  are  used.  Salts  of  ammonia  are  largely  used.  The  composition  of  this 
solution  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  trade  and  inventor,  and  is  not  fully  de- 
scribed. Dog-dirt  solution  is  also  used  for  cleansing  skins  from  chemicals. 
After  these  processes  the  skins  undergo  a  thorough  washing  with  pure  water. 

Preparatory  to  coloring  for  the  manufacture  into  gloves,  the  skins  are 
dressed  or  tanned  in  an  alum  solution  intermixed  with  salt  and  eggs.  The 
strength  of  the  solution  of  alum  depeifds  upon  the  age  and  texture  of  the 
skins,  which  can  be  determined  readily  by  experienced  tanners. 

Anilines  and  djrewoods  are  used  to  produce  the  colors.  The  brilliancy 
is  the  result  of  the  anilines  and  dyes  and  the  thorough  tanning  or  cleansing 
and  dressing  processes.  The  water  in  no  way  produces  the  colors;  but  care 
being  used  in  having  the  water  as  pure  as  possible  is,  of  course,  an  important 
element 

The  skins  are  softened  and  finished  for  gloves  after  the  drying  process  by 
rubbing  and  stretching. 

The  gloves  are  cut  out  by  hand  and  by  the  use  of  dies,  and  sewing  ma- 
chines are  used  to  sew  and  stitch  the  gloves. 
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I  am  unable  to  get  any  statistics  from  the  manufacturers  or  from  the 
chamber  of  commerce  as  to  cost  of  labor  and  material  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  gloves,  and,  indeed,  it  was  attended  with  considerable  pains  and 
difficulties  that  the  above  information  was  obtained.  The  manufacturers 
consider  that  there  could  be  no  special  advantage  or  object  in  giving  infor- 
mation as  to  their  private  business,  which  could  in  no  way  aid  them  in 
lessening  competition  or  in  extending  their  trade. 

Certainly  there  can  be  no  reason  why  the  manufacture  of  fine,  colored 
kid  leather  and  fine  kid  gloves  should  not  be  brought  to  the  same  perfection 
in  the  United  States  as  elsewhere.  The  climate  is  as  good  and  the  water  is 
as  pure  in  the  western  continent  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  All  that 
is  needed  is  capital,  experience,  and  skilled  workmen,  and  certainly  the 
United  States  are  not  wanting  in  any  of  these  requisites. 

JNO.  F.  WINTER, 

Untied  States  Consulate,  Consul. 

Mannheim 9  October  ji^  i8p2. 


ITALY. 
REPORT  BY  CONSUL  PEPPER,  OF  WLAN, 

The  classes  of  skins  used  for  gloves  are  sheep,  goat,  and  kid.  Nearly  all 
the  demand  is  supplied  from  the  provinces  of  Brescia,  Lago  Maggiore, 
Parma,  Genoa,  and  Tuscany,  and  are  bought  partly  in  dry  and  partly  in  a 
salted  state. 

The  following  are  the  preparatory  processes  the  skins  are  subjected  to 
before  being  depilated,  the  softening  materials  used  in  depilating  the  hair, 
and  time  allowed  for  the  different  processes:  (i)  Put  the  skins  into  clean 
water  for  three  or  four  hours;  (2)  put  them  in  a  bath  of  chalk  and  arsenic 
for  a  month;  (3)  shave  them  with  a  knife  made  especially  for  the  purpose; 

(4)  put  the  skins  in  a  bath  of  dog  excrement  (liquid)  with  water  two  days; 

(5)  put  the  skins  into  a  bath  of  yolk  mixed  with  flour  three  da3rs;  (6)  nail 
them  to  boards  to  dry. 

Only  dyewoods  are  used  for  coloring  the  skins.  The  brilliancy  depends 
much  upon  the  water  and  the  air. 

The  gloves  are  cut  with  a  machine. 

The  price  for  tanning  the  skins  is  3  francs  per  dozen  skins.  For  cutting 
the  skins  the  price  is  2.50  francs  per  dozen  gloves.  For  coloring  them  2 
francs  per  dozen  skins  is  paid.  The  cost  of  thread  is  30  centimes  per  dozen 
gloves.     Embroidering  and  buttons  cost  1.50  francs  per  dozen  gloves. 

It  has  been  very  difficult  to  secure  this  information.  Manufacturers  of 
gloves  do  not  wish  to  furnish  every  incident  in  connection  with  their  in- 
dustry, and  it  has  only  been  by  carefiil,  presistent  effort  that  so  much  infor- 
mation has  been  obtained. 

GEO.  W.  PEPPER, 

United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 

Milan^  August  10^  i8g2. 
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RUSSIA. 
REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  CRAWFORD,  OP  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

Conforming  to  an  order  of  the  Department  dated  June  25,  1892,  I  have 
prepared  the  following  report,  based  upon  authentic  data,  <m  Rossian  leather 
prepared  for  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gloves. 

The  bulk  of  fine  gloves  made  in  Russia  are  made  from  foal  skins.  Thcie 
is  very  little  done  in  this  country  in  the  manufacture  of  gloves  from  sheep, 
goat,  or  kid  skins.  In  the  preparation  of  foal  skias,  it  should  be  said  that 
they  are  of  very  difficult  fabrication  and  require  much  hand  labor  to  make 
them  sufficiently  soft  and  delicate.  It  is  claimed  that  there  is  an  art  in  the 
preparation  of  foal  skins  for  gloves  that  the  Russian  workmen  have  to  very  great 
perfection  as  compared  with  foreigners.  It  is  doubtful  whether  fioal  skins 
could  be  prepared  sufficiently  cheap  where  hand  labor  is  dear  to  compete 
with  other  skins  on  the  general  market.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  in 
France,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  but  with  very  poor  results,  as  the  workmen 
there  appear  not  to  possess  the  perseverance  and  endurance  necessary  to  this 
business.  Foal  skins,  when  well  dressed,  are  very  durable  and  at  the  same 
time  delicate  and  have  a  great  advanti^  in  taking  well  aU  sorts  of  dyes.  In 
the  manufacture  in  Russia  of  the  so-called  Swedish  gloves,  goatskins  are  gen- 
erally used.  The  foal  skins,  as  well  as  the  goatskins,  ase  boughe  in  fresh 
state. 

In  order  to  depilate  the  skins,  they  are  submerged  for  five  or  six  weeks 
in  a  concoction  of  water,  flour,  ^gs,  alum,  and  bran.  In  no  instance  are 
there  any  so-called  chemical  materials  added  to  the  mixture  for  the  purposes 
of  depilation. 

For  preparing  the  ordinary  colors,  the  skins  are  d3red  on  a  table  by  sweep- 
ing them  thoroughly  with  a  brush  dipped  in  the  appropriate  dye;  for  light- 
colored  gloves,  however,  the  skins  are  immersed  in  the  liquid,  careMy 
prepared  and  tested. 

Skins  are  dressed  after  depilation  usually  by  hand  in  the  old  way,  by  nd>- 
bing  them  over  ordinary  wooden  blocks  with  a  hand  pin  prepared  for  that 
purpose.  This  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  their  preparation,  and  requires 
great  endurance  and  patience.  There  are  many  kinds  of  tan  barks  used  for 
tanning  preparatory  to  the  coloring. 

Aniline  dyes  are  here  very  seldom  used,  and  never  except  for  extraordinary 
colors,  as,  for  example,  bright  green  and  violet.  Nearly  all  the  other  shades 
can  be  secured  by  the  use  of  djrewoods,  of  which  there  is  a  great  variety  in 
Russia.  The  foal  skin  has  in  itself  very  little  brilliancy,  and  therefore,  when 
brilliancy  is  required,  powder  of  faU  dt  Vemst  is  used  for  that  purpose;  bat 
its  use  renders  the  skin  hard  and  less  durable.  The  quality  of  the  water  is 
believed  to  have  much  to  do  in  the  proper  preparation  of  the  Russian  glove 
leather,  and  the  Moskva  River  water  is  considered  to  be  the  best  for  dressing. 

For  softening  the  skins,  they  are  q»read  over  a  sickle-shaped  knife  or  soft- 
ening qMult. 
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Gloves  are  cut  out  in  Russia  chiefly  hy  hancL  Dies  are  rarely  used,  al- 
though the  die-cut  glove  is  the  more  regular.  Gloves  are  also  generally 
sewed  by  hand  over  a  form  for  that  purpose^  and  are  considered  better  than 
machine-sewed  gloves. 

The  cost  of  the  skin,  properly  prq)aredy  is  not  far  from  15  to  17  cents  per 
pair  for  the  ordinary  size.  Remnants  from  the  cutting  shop  are  sold  to  the 
manu^turers  of  musical  instruments,  purses,  and  tobacco  pouches.  Gloves 
can  be  made  to  order  here  at  the  same  price  as  those  sold  in  stock.  For  the 
cutting  of  two  and  three  button  gloves  workmen  are  generally  paid  about  85 
cents  per  dozen ;  for  more  than  two  and  three  buttons,  proportionately  dearer. 
For  sewing  the  two  and  three  button  gloves  they  are  paid  about  65  cents  per 
dozen,  and  five  and  six  button  gloves  75  cents  per  dozen,  and  so  forth.  But- 
tons are  generally  bought  in  Paris,  as  well  as  the  finest  silk  thread,  and 
crochets  and  hooks  in  England. 

Out  of  five  hundred  foal  skins  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  gloves  of 
best  quality  can  be  made.  One  workman  sews  from  eight  to  nine  paiis  per 
day  if  a  machine  is  used  and  only  two  or  three  pairs  by  haend. 

The  cost  of  labor  in  Russia  in  general  is  very  little,  and  this  fkct  seems 
to  me  to  offer  the  only  reason  why  skins  could  not  be  as  advantageously  pre- 
pared in  the  United  Stales. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing,  there  is  very  little  manufacture  of  the 
genuine  kid  glove  in  Russia. 

J.  M.  CRAWFORD, 

United  States  Consolate-Genbral, 

.Sf.  Petersburg^  November  j^  iSfiJ. 


SPAIN. 

CADIZ. 

REPORT  BY  CO^UL  TURNER. 

Hereto  amiexed  is  such  information  as  I  have  been  able  to  secure  about 
glove-making. 

There  are  no  tanneries  in  Cadiz,  and  for  dut  reason  I  have  gathered 
what  follows  by  writing  to  glove*makers  and  our  consular  agents  and  in- 
closing to  them  translations  of  the  questions  contained  in  the  circular. 

I  can  find  no  reason  why  the  manufacture  of  fine  kid  and  sheep  gloves 
should  not  be  carried  on  in  the  United  States,  unless,  perhaps,  the  cheap 
labor  of  Europe  shotild  prove  a  preventative. 

I  can  add  nothing  to  the  following  except  that  an  old  glove-maker  in- 
forms me  that  the  best  gloves  are  made  from  the  skins  taken  from  kids  and 
lambs  that  have  had  no  other  sustenance  Hum  their  mothers'  milk,  and  that 
the  finest  of  glove  leather  is  made  of  kid  and  lamb  skins  prematurely  bom 
or  tke  ^ins  of  those  secured  by  killing  die  mother  animal  for  the  pelt  of 
her  WBbom  yowig. 
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The  sources  from  which  skins  are  obtained  are  Granada  and  Grazalcma; 
the  latter  place  is  in  the  province  of  Cadiz.  The  skins  generally  used  are 
those  of  young  kids,  and  are  bought  already  tanned. 

They  are  placed  in  a  limewater  bath  for  four  or  five  days,  after  wbidi 
they  are  taken  out  and  extended  upon  a  bench  called  ''  caballete,"  and  with 
a  curved  knife  that  has  no  cutting  edge,  known  as  the  "descamador,**  irc  ' 
depilated,  then  turned  over  and  by  means  of  another  knife  of  dull  edge 
are  excamated,  or  cleared  from  flesh  (see  rasping  knives). 

After  this  the  skins  are  rasped  with  another  unsharpened  knife,  then 
stamped  with  a  rammer  and  rasped  again.  They  are  then  put  into  a  bran- 
water  bath,  until  they  float  on  the  surface,  when  they  are  taken  out  and  the 
bran  removed  by  means  of  a  slightly  sharpened  knife,  which  is  passed  over 
the  skin  from  side  to  side.  When  thus  cleansed  they  are  placed  in  a  large 
earthen  vessel  containing  beaten  yolks  of  eggs  and  wheat  flour  and  agitated 
for  a  short  time ;  then  melted  alum  is  poured  into  this  bath  in  the  propor- 
tion of  3  pounds  for  every  twenty^four  skins.  In  this  wash  they  must  be 
macerated  with  the  feet  for  two  or  three  hours,  after  which  they  are  taken 
out,  washed,  pressed  to  remove  the  water,  and  placed  to  dry. 

The  skins  are  prepared  for  coloring  by  rasping  and  softening  them,  plac- 
ing them  upon  a  lead  table  and  saturating  them  with  urine  or  potash. 

Anilines  are  employed  to  produce  the  colors,  and  the  brilliancy  is  ob- 
tained by  means  of  polishers  (see  illustrations). 

The  skins  are  softened  by  rubbing  and  macerating  them. 

Gloves  are  modeled  by  means  of  dies  and  sewing  machines  very  similar 
to  those  in  general  use,  which  are  brought  from  Germany. 

Russia  leather  is  sometimes  used  for  making  gloves.  Its  preparatioD 
commences,  like  that  of  the  common  leather,  by  removing  the  grease  and 
depilating  the  skins  with  lime.  Afterwards  they  are  macerated  in  a  bath  of 
fermented  rye  flour  dissolved  in  water.  They  are  kept  in  this  bath  for  two 
days,  then  cleaned  in  water  and  washed  in  running  water.  This  operation 
can  also  be  performed  with  a  sour  infusion  of  barley,  with  sour  tannin  juice 
diluted,  or  with  an  infusion  of  dogs'  excrement.  The  tanning  is  performed 
by  employing  the  bark  of  the  birch,  pine,  or  willow  trees,  in  which  decoc- 
tion the  skins  are  submerged  and  agitated  twice  a  day  for  a  fortnight  bj 
some  and  for  five  or  six  weeks  by  others.  After  this  they  are  nibbed  and 
scraped  upon  easels,  and,  once  cleaned,  extended  upon  a  table  and  impreg- 
nated, on  the  flesh  side,  with  the  emp)rreumatic  alcohol  oil  obtained  by  the 
combination  of  tar  and  birch  bark,  rubbing  them  strongly  until  they  are 
completely  impregnated,  and  then  stretching  immediately  in  order  to  give 
them  the  necessary  flexibility.  Once  saturated  with  this  oil,  the  hair  side  is 
bathed  with  a  solution  of  alum,  then  dried,  and  a  fluted  cylinder  passed  over 
it.  It  is  now  ready  for  coloring.  The  red  color  of  Russia  leather  is  ob- 
tained by  boiling  red  sandalwood  and  logwood  in  limewater  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  oxide  of  sodium,  which  infusion 
is  poured  into  sacks  formed  by  two  skins  sewed  with  the  hair  side  inwards. 
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The  liquid  is  kept  inside  until  it  penetnEtes  1^  skin.  The  color  can  also  be 
applied  with  a  brush,  giving  the  skin  continual  coats  of  the  infusion  named 
above.  When  the  skins  are  colored  the  ordinary  methods  are  proceeded 
with  to  soften  and  polish.  To  give  them  the  aspect  and  softness  required, 
they  are  submitted  to  a  rubbing,  with  a  woolen  rag,  of  fish  and  birch  oil. 
Several  Russia  leathers  are  known,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  <<malia," 
**  rasped,"  '*  plain,"  and  *'  werhock  "  leather.  The  malia  leather  is  cut  in 
parallelograms.  The  rasped,  better  than  the  first,  is  also  cut  into  small 
squares.  The  plain  leather,  as  its  name  tells,  is  devoid  of  any  sort  of  de- 
sign on  its  surface,  and,  if  destined  to  the  manufacture  of  objects,  it  is 
given  a  higher  polish  by  passing  it  in  a  damp  state  through  a  laminator. 
The  werhock  leather  presents  a  rhomboidal  granulation,  but  is  not,  I  think, 
used  for  making  gloves. 

Knapp  leather  is  prepared  by  two  methods.  The  first  consists  in  sub- 
merging the  skin  in  a  bath  containing  $  per  cent  of  tanning  lime,  where  it 
is  kept  until  well  impregnated,  then  taken  out  and  left  to  drip.  Afterwards 
it  is  introduced  into  another  bath  composed  of  from  3  to  5  per  cent  of  pot- 
ash soap,  in  which  it  is  tanned,  and  whose  immersion  lasts,  as  that  in  the 
first  bath,  for  one  or  two  days,  at  the  end  of  which  the  skin  is  washed  and 
dried.  The  second  method,  by  which  better  restilts  are  obtained,  consists 
in  mixing  an  alum  solution  with  the  soap,  thus  obtaining  a  compound  in 
which  the  skin  is  kneaded.  After  this  it  is  washed  and  dried.  The  Knapp 
leather  obtained  by  means  of  the  alum  soap  has  a  white  surface,  and  is  soft 
and  agreeable  to  the  touch. 

White  leather  is  prepared  from  kid,  goat,  and  sheep  skins  by  submitting 
them  to  the  preparatory  operations  of  tanning,  employing  lime  for  cleaning 
and  depilation,  and  washing  them  well  in  order  to  completely  remove  the 
grease,  for  which  purpose  and  to  swell  them  they  are  placed,  after  being 
cleaned,  in  a  bath  of  oat  water,  where  they  are  kept  for  two  or  three  days. 
They  are  then  taken  out,  washed,  and  wrung  out  by  twisting.  They  are 
then  immediately  put  in  the  tanning  bath,  which  is  composed  of  750  grams 
of  alum,  300  grams  of  marine  salt,  and  22^  liters  of  water  for  every  ten 
skins.  To  operate  with  it,  a  hot  liter  of  this  mixture  is  placed  in  a  tub,  and 
when  it  begins  to  cool  a  skin  is  submerged  in  it  once  or  twice  or  until  it  is 
well  soaked ;  it  is  then  taken  out  and  the  others  treated  in  the  same  way, 
placing  them,  without  drying,  one  over  another,  and  thus  leaving  them  for 
two  or  three  days.  Afterwards  they  are  twisted  and  hung  up  to  dry  on  long 
poles,  called  '  *  pertigas.  * '  During  this  drying  the  skins  become  wrinkled  and 
very  rigid.  In  order  to  lengthen  them  and  remove  the  wrinkles,  they  are 
rubbed  longitudinally  against  the  convex  part  of  a  curved  bar.  To  prevent 
them  from  becoming  creased  by  the  preceding  operation,  they  are  dampened 
before  it  takes  place.     They  are  now  ready  for  market. 

The  preparation  of  glove  leather  requires  especial  tanning,  performing 
every  operation  in  an  exceedingly  careful  manner,  so  that  the  ddns  may  be 
completely  cleaned,  greatly  softened,  and  given  that  elasticity  necessary  to 
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adapt  them  to  the  form  of  the  hand  and  to  always  preserve  their  grain  intact. 
The  skins  employed  for  the  preparation  of  this  leather  are  generally  from  young 
kid  or  sheep,  the  latter  being  inferior  to  the  first.  The  preliminary  opera- 
tions of  preparing  this  leather  are  the  same  as  those  indicated  for  white 
leather,  the  tanning  being  different.  When  prepared  they  are  introduced 
and  macerated  with  the  feet  in  a  bath  composed  of  wheat  flour,  eggs'  yolk, 
alum,  marine  salt,  and  water  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  a  sort  of  light 
paste,  which  acts  in  the  following  way :  The  flour  swells  the  skin  by  the 
combination  of  its  glutinous  parts  with  the  alum  absorbed  by  it,  the  eggs' 
yolk  acts  not  only  by  its  albumen,  but  also  by  the  oil  which  it  contains,  and 
gives  to  the  skin  the  softness  and  resistance  necessary  for  leather  intended 
for  gloves.  Once  well  soaked  in  this  paste  the  skins  are  taken  out,  and, 
after  dr3ring,  dampened  slightly  and  stretched  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Then 
they  are  placed  by  dozens  inside  a  cloth  and  tramped  with  tiie  feet  to  soften 
them.  They  are  then  submitted  to  the  polisher,  the  same  as  white  leather, 
where  they  are  stretched  and  polished,  which  operation  removes  the  last 
vestiges  of  flour  which  may  remain.  They  are  then  whipped  and  beaten  to 
give  them  softness.  When  the  leather  is  destined  to  the  manufacture  of  em- 
broidered gloves,  it  is  polished  with  a  glass  polisher  on  the  hair  side,  or  with 
another  machine,  or  covered  with  a  light  bath  of  albumen,  Senegal  gum,  or 
soap. 

Don  Nicole  Prado,  foreman  of  Sefior  Bocanegra,  glove  manufacturer, 
Cadiz,  replied  to  my  inquiries  as  follows : 

Skins  used  for  the  manQfactore  of  gloves  in  Spain  are  kid  for  the  first  quality  and  hnnb 
for  the  second  quality.  These  skins  are  bought  already  tanned,  the  sources  of  supply  for  this 
province  being  Granada  and  Oraariema. 

After  the  skin  is  tanned,  and  before  it  is  dyed,  it  is  washed  in  clean  water  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.  After  this  washing,  during  which  the  skin  is  kept  in  continual  movement  to  re- 
move all  the  salt  that  may  have  remained  after  tanning,  wring  the  skin  and  give  it  another 
water,  in  which  has  been  placed  one  yolk  of  egg,  well  beaten,  for  each  two  skins.  After  this 
operation,  which  softens  the  skin,  wring  it  again,  then  extend  it  upon  the  bench  on  which  it 
b  to  be  dyed,  and  give  it  a  bath  of  urine  or  alkali  volatile,  so  that  the  dyes  will  take  effect. 
For  this  bath  urine  is  preferable,  because  it  is  not  so  strong  aad  gives  greater  brilliancy  to  the 
skin. 

To  produce  colors,  anilines  and  dyewoods  are  used.  Anilines  are  preferred  to  give  strong 
colors,  while  the  dyewoods  are  in  favor  (or  light  colors  and  shades  and  for  black. 

The  pores  of  the  skins  of  animals  from  cold  countries  are  smaller  and  more  closed  than 
thobe  of  warm  climates,  and  for  that  reason  the  skins  are  susceptible  of  greater  brilliancy. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  waters  employed  in  dyeing  be  entirely  free  from  salt 

After  the  skin  is  dyed  and  dried  it  is  stretched  hack  and  forth  over  a  tool  called  "  palete," 
which  is  a  curved  knife  with  a  dull  edge ;  and  this  operation,  in  connection  with  the  ingre- 
dients it  has  received  in  tanning  and  dyeing,  gives  it  softness  and  pliability. 

Gk^ves  are  cut  by  dies  of  the  Fonvin  system,  as  a  rule,  but  they  are  sometimes  cut  by 
hand.    The  French  system  of  glove-makiiig  is  the  one  generally  followed  in  Spain. 

For  sewmg  the  gloves  pedal  machines  shnilar  to  ^e  ordinazj  sewing  macnlnes  are  used, 
and  for  silking  them  common  embroidering  frames. 

A  dozen  tanned  kid  skins  cost  from  25  to  30  pesetas.  They  will  make  from  twenty  to 
twenty-four  pairs  of  gloves.  A  dozen  tanned  lambskins  cost  about  the  same,  but  will  make 
from  forty-four  to  forty-eight  pairs  of  gloves. 
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Embroidering  silk  coeti  4$  pesetas  per  kilogram ;  anilines  of  rarioas  colofs,  19  pesetit 
per  kilogram ;  blue  aniline,  50  pesetas  per  kilogram ;  various  dyewoods,  50  centimes  per 
kilogram ;  Brazil  wood,  I  peseta  per  kilogram ;  fasteners  (Fermoir)  for  gentlemen,  4  pesetas 
per  gross;  fasteners  (Fermoir)  for  ladies,  3  pesetas  per  gross;  hultoos  for  ladies,  45  cen- 
times per  gross ;  buttons  for  gentlemen,  55  centimes  per  gross. 

Glove-cutters  work  by  the  piece.  A  cotter  commences  at  7  a.  m.  and  can  have  cut  by  7 
p.  m.  twenty  pairs  of  gloves.  The  prices  for  cutting  are  as  fc^ws:  Per  pair  of  two  buttons, 
25  centimes ;  (^  three  buttons,  30  centimes ;  of  four  buttons,  35  centimes ;  of  five  bottoos, 
40  centimes;  half  arm,  75  centimes;  full  arm,  I  peseta.  The  average  earnings  of  a  good 
glove-cutter  are  8  or  9  pesetas  per  day. 

A  dyer  receives  for  each  dozen  of  kid  skins  dyed  3  pesetas,  and  for  each  dozen  of  lamb 
skins  4.50  pesetas.  In  a  day  of  fourteen  hours  the  average  dyer  can  dye  a  dozoi  of  eadi  kind, 
and  most  spend  for  dggs,  ooal,  cofor,  and  water  a  pesetas,  leaving  dear  for  his  woA  5.50 
pesetas. 

The  sewing  women  earn  for  each  pair  ot  two-button  gloves  sewed  and  silked  40  centiiaes; 
for  each  button  added  to  the  length  of  the  glove  there  is  also  added  5  centimes  to  the  price 
of  sewing  and  silking.  The  average  work  of  a  woman  is  eight  pairs,  this  giving  ha  for 
twelve  hours  work  3.50  pesetas. 

Retail  prices  of  gloves  are  as  follows: 


Descriptka. 


Price. 


Descripdoa. 


Pact, 


Kid: 


SOked- 

s  bottons 

3  buttons 

4battoos 

5  buttons 

Not  silked^ 

•buttoos 

3*buttoiu 

4battoos 

Sbuuoos ..M.. 


PeuUu. 
3.00 
4.00 
4.50 
S-oo 

8.50 
3- so 
4.00 
4-50 


SOked— 

9  buttons.. 

3  bottons.. 

4  buttons., 

5  buttons^. 
NotsOkcd— 

a  buttons.. 
sbottoDS.. 

4  buttons.. 

5  buttons.. 


PtatMt. 

••JO 

3.00 

3-50 
4.00 


».J9 

3.00 

3.50 


R.  W. 


United  States  Consulate, 

Cadiz,  July  2g,  i8q2. 


TURNER, 

ConsuL 


SEVILLE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSULAR  AGENT  SCHMIDT. 

The  kind  of  skins  mostly  used  are  young  sheep,  and,  as  well  as  kid  skins, 
are  purchased  ready  for  use  in  Catalonia,  Valencia,  and  Granada.  They 
used  to  be  tanned  here  extensively  ten  years  ago.  This  report  refers  only 
to  the  preparation  of  lambskins,  and  was  given  by  an  intelligent  foreman  who 
knows  the  whole  trade.  He  said  that  to  describe  the  treatment  of  the  differ* 
ent  kinds  of  skins — goat,  kid,  sheep,  etc. — and  give  a  correct  idea  of  the 
detaib  of  the  business,  would  require  a  volume.  He  offered  to  write  the 
same  for  500  pesetas,  and  I  think  he  knows  his  trade  well  enough  to  do  it. 
He  said  that  salted  skins  are  useless.     His  name  is  Antonio  Garrido  Coenca, 
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and  bis  address  is  Calle  Andtieza  No.  7,  Sevilla.  He  took  much  pains,  wast* 
ing  a  whole  day  with  me  in  describing  the  following  particulars  of  his  trade : 

Fresh  and  dry  skins  (not  salted)  are  used  for  making  gloves.  To  depilate 
the  skins  they  are  first  put  in  water  for  twelve  hours  if  they  are  fresh,  and  if 
dry  twenty-four  hours,  after  which  they  are  thickly  covered,  on  the  inside, 
with  still  lime  (cal  apagadd)  and  left  in  this  state  twelve  hours  folded  up  in 
a  pile.  If  the  climate  or  weather  is  hot,  less  time  will  be  sufficient ;  but,  if 
the  weather  or  the  climate  is  cold,  they  will  require  more  time.  After  this 
operation  the  skins  are  thoroughly  washed,  and  then  folded  over  or  hung 
over  sticks  to  drip,  after  which  the  hair  will  be  taken  off,  exercising  care  not 
to  spoil  or  damage  the  outside.  They  are  then  put  into  lime  pits  with  a 
small  dose  of  lime. 

Afterwards  they  are  taken  out  and  put  into  another  tub  with  very  clean 
water  (from  now  on  only  the  clearest  and  cleanest  water  is  used  for  all  opera- 
tions). Skins  are  scraped  twice  on  the  inside  with  an  edged  knife  and  once 
on  the  outside  with  a  blunt  knife,  the  latter  very  softly.  Between  each 
scraping  the  skins  are  washed  with  clean  water,  giving  them  the  usual  dress- 
ing or  finishing  of  this  leather.  After  this  they  are  put  into  a  tub  with 
clean  water.  For  each  ten  dozen  of  skins  half  a  fanega  of  bran  is  added  and 
stirred  with  the  skins  until  they  have  absorbed  the  bran  on  the  inside.  They 
are  kept  in  this  tub,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  weather,  taking 
care  when  the  fermentation  begins,  for  the  skins  all  come  up,  and  must  be 
immediately  pushed  down  with  a  stick.  This  is  to  be  repeated  every  time 
the  skins  ferment  until  they  do  not  come  up  any  more.  Great  attention 
must  be  paid  at  this  moment,  for  it  is  the  sign  that  the  skins  have  stopped 
fennenting.  They  must  be  taken  out  immediately,  for  fear  they  might  all 
spoil,  and  laid,  one  on  top  of  another,  on  a  table  or  bench  to  dry.  They 
are  then  dressed  on  the  inside,  so  as  to  scrape  off  the  bran ;  but  this  opera- 
tion must  be  done  with  more  skill  than  before. 

The  skins  are  now  ready  to  be  tanned,  and  one  by  one,  after  scraping, 
they  are  thrown  into  a  basket  and  put  where  they  are  kept  out  of  the  draft. 
Then  take  a  tank  holding  about  120  pints  of  water,  6  pounds  of  alum,  and 
4  pounds  of  common  salt  and  boil  together  until  dissolved,  bearing  in 
mind  to  stir  it  up  with  a  stick.  Then  put  in  the  vessel  where  skins  are  going 
to  be  tanned  50  pounds  of  good  flour  and  5  dozen  yolks  of  eggs  and  add 
water  to  both  until  they  become  a  thick  mass,  after  which  add  the  120  pints 
of  water  with  the  alum  and  salt,  stirring  it  with  a  stick  until  thoroughly 
mixed;  and,  if  too  warm,  allow  to  cool  a  little.  This  is  sufficient  for  10 
dozen  skins,  which  must  be  well  bathed  in  the  above  mixture.  When  they 
are  well  soaked,  a  workman  will  pick  the  skins  up  one  by  one,  without  tak- 
ing them  out  of  the  vessel,  and  place  them  at  the  other  end  of  it ;  and  while 
doing  so  he  must  strive  to  spread  the  skins  without  wrinkling  them ;  leave 
them  there  six  or  eight  hours,  or  the  time  considered  necessary.  After  this 
operation  they  must  be  taken  out  one  by  one  by  two  workmen,  one  catching 
hold  of  the  head  of  the  skin  and  the  other  the  tail,  and  folded  over  a 
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clothesline  or  sticks,  inside  out,  in  sbeds  in  the  ^lade  in  summer  time  and  ia 
the  sun  in  winter,  and  when  dry  they  will  have  the  appearance  of  so  inaaj 
dry  codfish.  After  this,  to  soften  the  ^ins,  the  workman  must  ^irinkle  tiicm 
with  water  enough  to  moisten  them  and  leave  diem  covered  over  night  with  a 
cloth  to  retain  the  moisture.  The  next  morning  he  commences  to  open, 
beat,  or  work  them  on  the  inside  over  the  back  of  an  oval  bench  with  a  round 
knife,  shifting  and  pulling  the  skin  over  this  machine  wil^  care,  as  there  are 
some  places  that  requure  less  work  than  others,  until  it  is  as  soft  is  s^  A 
man's  labor  for  a  day  is  about  thirty-six  dcins.  The  wages  paid  are  aboot  4 
pesetas  per  day. 

From  the  moment  the  skins  are  depilated  an  inteliigent  workman  can 
tell  which  skins  are  useless  and  which  are  fit  to  make  gloves,  and,  of  oaune, 
he  assorts  them,  throwing  aside  die  defective  and  diseased  ones. 

Anilines  and  dyewoods,  such  as  campeachy  wood,  ydlowwood,  and 
Brazil  wood,  are  used  in  dyeing,  and,  if  the  water  used  in  any  of  tiie  open- 
tions  is  saline,  it  will  not  woric ;  only  sweet,  dean,  and  clear  water  will 
give  good  results. 

The  skins,  after  dyeing,  are  softened  in  the  same  way  as  after  tamuag. 

Gloves  are  cut  by  dies  or  machinery  and  kather  distributed  and  stietd^d 
by  hand.  The  cutting  by  piecewm*k  costs  about  3  pesetas  per  dosen  for 
short  gloves  and  6  pesetas  for  kmg  gloves  of  from  twdve  to  twenty-four  but- 
tons. The  sewing  of  both  lengths  is  3  pesetas,  and  the  silking  or  embroki- 
ering  the  chain  3  pesetas  per  doxen. 

The  cost  of  tanning  the  ikwM  up  to  lea)ving  them  in  the  shape  of  dry  cod- 
fish is  about  4)4  pesetas  per  doacn,  and  from  there  up  to  leaving  them  djcd 
and  ready  for  use  5  pesetas  per  dozen  moie,  indudtng  workmanshqi  and 
materials  used. 

To  combine  the  dyewoods  to  obtain  die  desired  color  solely  by  the  four 
dyewoods  mentioned  requires  practice.  The  colors  aie  prepared  with  waHer 
in  a  tank  and  the  riiins  soaked  in  it  until  they  receive  die  shade  required. 
Skins  imitating  natural  color  or  leather  aie  ^>read  over  a  table  and  the  color 
api^ied  with  a  brush  on  the  face  of  the  skin  until  it  attains  the  shade  desired. 

J.  SCHMIDT, 
Cammlar  A^enf. 

UNtiED  States  Consular  AcEmr, 

S^/fe,  Jufy  23,  iSg2. 


SWEDEN. 
REPORT  BY  CONSUL  SHEPARD,  OF  GOTHEHBERG. 

Kid  gloves  are  made,  in  a  limited  way*  in  Gothenberg,  Helsingborg, 
Malmo,  and  Lund,  in  this  consular  district,  and  with  no  new  or  qtedally 
improved  appliances,  and  wholly  from  imported  materials. 

Gloves  are  cut  mainly  with  dies,  and  are  now  generally  sewed  on  machines 
purchased  in  Germany,  which  have  a  horizontal  movement  of  needle,  the 
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Uble  being  much  higher  than  in  the  ordinary  sewing  machine.  Such 
machines  have  largely  displaced  the  low-table>  perpendicular-needle  machines 
in  glove-making. 

No  features  of  peculiar  excellence  are  observed  nor  claimed  for  the 
Swedish-made  gloves,  and,  indeed,  they  are  not  regarded  as  first  class  by 
the  fashionable  people  here,  who,  as  in  some  other  countries,  can  only  be 
fully  satisfied  with  things  that  are  German,  French,  or  English. 

The  home  product  sells  at  the  manufactories  for  an  average  of  about  I3. 20 
for  women's  and  I3.60  for  men's  per  dozen  pairs.  Women  who  sew  them 
are  paid  from  33  to  40  cents  for  ten  hour's  work.  There  is  an  import  duty 
of  75  cents  per  pound,  weight  of  wrappers  and  boxes  (if  any)  included,  on 
gloves  of  foreign  make. 

Some  coarse  gloves  of  split  calf,  goat,  and  buck  skin  for  men's  and 
women's  wear  are  made  in  Sweden,  and  occasional  shipments  of  such  have 
been  made  to  the  United  States,  invoiced  at  prices  ranging  from  $6  to  $g 
per  dozen  pairs. 

According  to  the  latest  statistics  at  hand,  there  were  in  Sweden  190  per- 
sons engaged  and  employed  in  the  manuiiEicture  of  gloves  of  all  sorts. 

Formerly  some  skins  for  kid  gloves  were  tanned  here,  but  of  late  years 
everything  in  that  way  has  been  imported  ready  for  use  from  Russia  or  Ger- 
many, mainly  from  the  latter  countary.  There  is  no  duty  on  dressed  skins 
of  this  sort.  Nothing  is  therefore  to  be  learned  here  of  the  best,  nor  indeed 
of  any,  system  or  method  of  tanning  and  dressing  skins  for  gloves. 

Aniline  coloring  is  not  liked. 

CHARLES  H.  SHEPARD, 

United  States  Consulate,  ConsuL 

Gothenberg^  September  20,  i8g2. 


MANUFACTURING   IN    HOLLAND. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  SCfTLBJER,  OF  AMSTERDAM, 

The  accompanying  report  is  in  answer  to  the  following  communication 
received  at  this  consulate  on  November  12: 

Kindly  advise  me  what  facilities  I  can  enjoy  in  manufacturing  in  Amsterdam  or  neighbor- 
hood; also,  what  privileges  does  a  naturalized  American  citizen  have  who  was  bom  in  Ger- 
many,  but  has  lived  in  the  United  States  for  the  past  ten  yean 

I  am  thinking  of  esti^lishing  a  mannfiMtming  business*  and  personally  am  an  American, 
hot  some  of  my  help  are  foreign  bom — that  is,  German — who  I  wish  to  take  over  with  me. 
Could  you  tell  me  what  wages  I  would  have  to  pay  to  machinists,  men,  boys,  women,  and 
girls;  also,  the  number  of  working  hours  per  day  and  the  usual  time  they  begin  and  quit  work? 

In  reply  to  the  above  letter  asking  what  facilities  this  country  offers  to 
manufiacturers,  what  wages  are  paid,  etc.,  I  must  state  that  Holland  is  mainly 
a  trading  country.  With  a  few  exceptions^  but  little  manufacturing  is  done 
here.  This  is  owing  to  various  reasons.  The  fact  that  Holland  possesses 
no  raw  materials,  such  as  minerals,  coals,  timber,  etc.,  must  be  considered 
the  first  obstacle ;  then,  being  almost  surrounded  by  coimtries  where  these 
No.  150 8. 
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resources  do  exist,  like  Germany,  Belgiuniy  France,  and  England,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  a  successful  competition  in  manu&cturing  would  be  diffi- 
cult, if  at  all  possible.  Connected  with  this  is  the  fact  that  a  tariff  <m  im- 
ported manufactured  articles  will  barely  average  5  per  cent  in  Holland,  and, 
taking  also  into  consideration  that,  while  the  wages  are  considerably  lower 
than  they  are  in  the  United  States,  but  somewhat  higher  than  in  the  above- 
mentioned  countries,  as  a  general  thing  living  is  more  expensive  here  than  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent ;  and  then,  adding  to  this  that  the  revenues 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  Government  and  municipalities  are  mainlj 
raised  by  direct  taxation,  from  which  not  even  the  mechanic  is  excluded,  it 
is  easy  enough  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to 
remove  a  factory  to  this  country. 

The  general  public  here  are  satisfied  with  the  conditions  as  they  exist,  and, 
taking  into  consideration  the  circumstances  and  situation  of  the  whole 
Netherlands,  the  Government  of  this  country  may  be  a  very  wise  one. 

T.  M.  SCHLEIER, 

United  States  Consulate,  C^msuI 

Amsterdam f  November  14^  i8q2. 


LOCUSTS   IN  CHINA. 

REPORT  BV  CONSUL  JONES,  OF  CHIN-KIANG, 

During  the  past  summer  immense  tracts  of  the  province  of  Kiang-Soo, 
in  this  consular  district,  have  suffered  from  the  depredations  of  locusts. 
Immediately  about  Chin-Kiang  we  have  been  living,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
midst  of  them  for  nearly  two  months.  Ample  opportunity  has  thus  been 
afforded  me  to  study  the  character  and  habits  of  this  voracious  creature,  and  I 
have  thought  that  a  few  notes  on  the  subject  might  not  be  without  interest. 

Students  of  natural  history  are  aware  that  the  varieties  of  locusts  (cod- 
stituting  the  family  of  Acridida  of  orthopterous  insects,  and  near  akin  to  the 
grasshoppers  and  crickets)  are  very  nmnerous.  The  Chinese  locust  is  far 
from  being  a  conspicuous  insect,  except  by  reason  of  its  numbers  and  ranges. 
Its  moderate  size  and  solar  tints  contrast  very  strikingly  with  such  splendid 
members  of  the  family  as  abound  in  South  America.  The  female  is  of  a 
dingy  brown  hue  and  measures  nearly  2^  inches  in  length,  being  distincdy 
larger  than  the  male,  whose  color  is  a  bright  yellow.  They  fly  in  enormous 
swarms,  taking  advantage  of  a  strong  wind,  when  there  is  one,  by  keeping 
their  bodies  transversely  to  the  current  of  air  and  being  thus  borne  passively 
along ;  but  they  have  a  strong  flight  of  their  own,  being  able  to  move  20  to 
30  feet  per  second  on  a  calm  day.  To  me  the  Chinese  locust  has  every  ap- 
pearance of  a  grasshopper,  with  the  addition  of  wings.  I  inclose  a  drawing 
of  an  adult  and  young  one,  made  by  a  friend  from  two  live  specimens  I  gave 
him.  The  locust,  as  I  remember  him  in  America,  was  more  like  the  Cicada. 
I  regret  the  absence  of  authorities  on  the  subject,  which  would  perhaps  en- 
able me  to  write  more  intelligently. 
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Female  locust  and  young  of  five  days'  growth  (slightly  enlaiged).    From  nature. 

When  they  make  their  appearance  in  a  district  there  is  consternation 
among  the  unfortunate  peasantry,  who  assemble  in  the  fields  with  wild 
clamor  and  din  of  gongs,  armed  with  long  bamboos  with  streamers  at- 
tached, and  vainly  endeavor  to  drive  off  the  terrible  invaders  who  are  settling 
down  in  myriads  and  devouring  their  crops  before  their  eyes.  No  mere 
verbal  description  can  convey  a  true  idea  of  their  countless  numbers.  Every 
leaf  and  twig  is  covered  thick,  giving  the  appearance  of  some  hideous  yellow 
fruit  or  plant.  A  faint  sour  smell  like  that  of  fermenting  vegetable  matter 
is  always  perceptible  in  the  neighborhood.  It  comes,  no  doubt,  from  the 
droppings  of  the  insect. 

There  is  a  curious  and  widespread  belief  among  the  Chinese  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  "king"  locust  ("wang,"  as  he  is  called),  of  colossal  size  and 
quasi  supernatural  character,  who  hovers  invisible  in  the  upper  regions  of 
the  air,  directing  and  controlling  the  migrations  of  the  different  swarms.  I 
have  heard  that  at  some  places  the  leading  officials  have  publicly  sacrificed 
and  made  offerings  to  the  king  of  the  locusts  that  he  might  be  influenced  to 
spare  their  localities. 

Unlike  his  more  omniverous  congeners  in  Africa,  the  Chinese  locust  ex- 
hibits a  very  marked  preference  for  plants  of  the  grass  family.  Rice,  wheat, 
and  other  cereals,  bamboos,  and  reeds  have  their  leaves  eaten  to  the  stump; 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chin-Kiang  many  of  the  hills  have  been 
stripped  bare  of  grass,  the  other  vegetables  being  left  untouched.  Beans, 
peas,  cucumbers,  and  melons  suffer  but  little,  indigo  and  cotton  not  at  all. 

Two  new  broods,  with  an  interval  of  about  two  months  between,  are  usu- 
ally produced  in  a  season.  I  know  of  few  sights  more  extraordinary  than 
that  of  a  swarm  engaged  in  pairing.  The  air  is  filled  with  clouds  of  locusts 
drifting,  circling,  crossing,  and  recrossing,  with  a  faint,  whirring  noise  and 
settling  on  the  ground  in  thousands  of  couples.  The  ground  is  carpeted 
thickly  with  them ;  you  can  not  make  a  step  without  crunching  heaps  of  them 
under  your  feet,  while  thousands  more  start  up  in  pattering  volleys  against 
your  legs,  hands,  and  face. 
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The  eggs  are  deposited  in  holes  drilled  by  the  female  an  inch  or  moie 
deep  in  the  ground.  The  time  required  for  hatching  depends  entirely  cm 
the  temperature.  In  very  hot  weather  the  new  brood  begins  to  make  its 
appearance  at  the  end  of  a  week.  At  this  stage  cthey  are  very  small,  black, 
and  as  active  as  fleas,  making  extraordinary  bounds  by  means  of  their  mus- 
cular hind  legs.  At  a  little  distance  they  suggest  the  idea  of  a  swarm  of 
black  ants  seized  with  sudden  insanity.  In  shape  they  are  exact  copies  of 
their  parents,  save  for  the  want  of  wings.  They  are  greedy  feeders,  and 
grow  rapidly.  By  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  wings  have  budded  and  the  color 
begins  to  change,  yellow  spots  appearing,  and  in  about  three  weeks  or  a 
month  they  are  full  grown. 

The  destruction,  by  suitable  measures,  of  this  formidable  pest,  involving, 
as  it  does,  the  prevention  of  famines,  fever  epidemics,  and  riots,  is  a  matter 
of  grave  public  concern.  One  constantly  hears  of  mandarins  losing  their 
buttons  and  being  d*sgraoed  as  the  penalty  of  remissness  or  failure  to  destroy 
the  enemy. 

The  Chinese  consider  that  the  visitation  of  the  locusts  is  a  '<  calamity  from 
heaven,  and  that  there  is  no  help  for  it"  Chinese  records  chronicle  many 
instances  of  the  appearance  and  the  calamities  inflicted  by  locusts  in  former 
times,  but  they  have  no  peculiarly  effective  methods  of  destroying  them. 
The  Government  usually  issues  proclamations  ordering  out  the  soldi^s  and 
encouraging  the  farmers  to  destroy  them.  The  latter  are  given  a  bounty 
for  their  destruction. 

The  soldiers  are  used  against  the  locusts,  with  their  officers  at  their  head, 
as  against  an  adverse  army  in  the  field.  Instead  of  a  gun  or  a  lance,  how- 
ever, each  soldier  is  armed  with  a  coarse  hempen  bag,  attached  to  a  bamboo 
pole,  which,  with  wide-open  mouth,  is  waved  back  and  forth  among  the 
swarms  until  filled,  when  they  are  killed,  and  the  action  renewed. 

In  this  section  of  the  province  the  army  has  taken  the  field,  and  the  district 
magistrate  has  taken  up  his  quarters  in  the  country  where  the  locusts  are  thick- 
est to  overlook  the  work  of  destruction  and  to  pay  to  the  farmers  the  bounty. 

The  farmers  use  large  brooms  made  of  bambdb  twigs  and  other  bushes,  and 
each  armed  with  this  weapon  goes  forth  to  slaughter.  When  killed  and  col- 
lected they  are  paid  for  by  weight,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  40  cash,  or  4  cents, 
per  pound.     The  locusts'  eggs  are  dug  up  and  paid  for  on  a  similar  scale. 

During  a  walk  on  the  hills  one  day  I  came  upon  a  spot  more  than  usually 
covered  with  locusts.  At  a  distance  I  saw  two  or  three  men  and  as  many 
boys  directing  the  march  of  a  small  army  of  ducks,  which  they  do  by  the 
use  of  long  bamboo  poles  and  the  voice.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  the  abso- 
lute control  they  exert  over  the  movements  of  the  ducks  and  the  apparent 
intelligence  of  the  latter.  From  the  opposite  direction  a  small  boy  about  12 
years  of  age,  stark  naked  and  burned  by  the  sun  to  a  dark  bronze,  lithe  and 
beautiful  as  a  young  gladiator,  bounded  upon  the  scene.  He  saw  the  locusts 
and  with  a  shrill  yell  called  to  the  men  directing  the  ducks.  In  a  few 
moments  the  ducks  came  up.  They  fell  upon  the  locusts,  and  in  less  than  a 
minute  every  locust — and  there  were  millions  of  them — had  been  gobbled 
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up.     The  army  of  ducks  seemed  more  efficacious  in  their  destruction  than 
the  army  of  Chinese. 

In  one  district  near  by  it  is  prohibited  to  kill  the  ducks  at  such  times, 
notwithstanding  their  value  in  the  markets,  and  they  are  kept  to  use  against 
the  locusts.     This  district  has  one  flock  of  3,500  ducks. 

It  is  greatly  feared  that  much  suflering  will  ensue  and  serious  trouble  will 
arise  from  the  visitation  of  the  locusts. 

A.  C.  JONES, 

United  States  Consulate,  Consul 

Chin-Xiangt  September  7j,  1892. 


LABOR   IN  SPAIN. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  NEWSON,  OP  MALAGA. 

No  intelligent  statesman  will  deny  the  proposition  that  the  greatness  of 
a  nation  lies  in  the  uplifting  and  prosperity  of  the  masses,  for  where  the  peo- 
ple are  depressed  the  nation  becomes  enervated,  and,  sooner  or  later,  must 
sink  either  into  bankruptcy  or  decay  \  while  where  the  people  are  in  a  con- 
dition to  live  properly,  to  own  small  homes,  and  farms,  who  receive  wages 
stifficiently  large  to  educate  their  children  and  to  pay  their  taxes,  they  be- 
come not  only  good  citizens,  but  patriots,  and  under  this  form  of  gov- 
ernment the  nation  lives  and  marches  forward  to  greatness  and  to  power. 
In  this  respect  the  United  States  present  a  striking  contrast  to  all  other  na- 
tions of  the  world.  In  the  United  States  good  wages  are  paid,  men  own 
homes,  cultivate  their  farms,  educate  their  children,  pay  their  taxes,  are  re- 
spected citizens,  feel  their  responsibility,  and  are  devoted  patriots;  while  in 
many  European  countries  men  have  no  homes,  very  few  farms,  no  money 
to  educate  their  children,  earn  not  enough  to  sustain  life  properly,  pay 
heavy  taxes,  have  no  ambition  to  become  good  citizens,  and  hence  execrate 
the  powers  that  oppress  them. 

In  Spain,  for  instance,  the  average  workman  gets  from  44  to  60  cents  per 
day,  and  almost  everything  is  taxed — nothing  is  exempt. 

The  tendency  of  European  depression  is  to  swamp  the  American  laborer 
through  the  influx  of  European  workmen,  who,  getting  but  40  or  50  cents 
per  day,  will  emigrate  to  the  United  States  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 
then,  of  necessity,  will  force  down  the  wages  of  oiu:  own  people.  Nine-tenths 
of  all  the  workmen  in  Spain  to-day  would  emigrate  to  the  United  States  if 
they  had  the  means,  and  thousands  upon  thousands  will  leave  England,  Bel- 
gium, Germany,  Italy,  and  other  countries  in  the  next  five  years  to  better 
their  condition.  They  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  work  cheaper 
than  our  own  workmen,  and  this  must,  of  necessity,  cheapen  labor  in  the 
United  States  in  spite  of  the  best  efforts  of  our  wisest  legislators. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  American  workman  does  not  fully  appreciate 
his  position.  He  is  uneasy,  dissatisfled,  breaking  out  into  strikes,  exhausts 
his  resources,  and  then  returns  to  work  at  wages  six  or  seven  times  higher 
than  his  less  fortunate  fellow -workman  in  the  old  world.  To  all  such  I  com- 
mend the  following  facts  as  to  the  condition  of  labor  in  sunny  Spain. 
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Ta^  sk&wmf  daify  wages  ofaU  elassti. 


Apothecaries*. 

Aitiaaas  (work  on  railroad  tracks).. 


Bridcmakers.^.^..^....^......^.... 

Barken  (js  *Bd  40  cents,  whh  perqui- 


Butcben ......... 

Chak^oMken^., 
Cart-driven  (in 


Private.. 


C:ooks:« 

Private  fomillcs.. 

In  hotels,  fint  class.. 


Chai^Mraaidst 

Coppersmiths 

Cabmetaaken ^ 

(^arpenten..... 

Boys 

Carriife-painters....^ 

Carriafe-builden 

Calken 

County  dilveny.. ....... ..•■•■M.....M 

Qerin  in  dry  goods  stores,  etc.*.. 

Clerks  b  fiuicy  shops,  etc 

CoctoafiMtories: 

Weaven 

By  p*«x 

By  piece .«.. 

Boys  and  girls... 

Dairyosen..... .»... 

DniggiStS^  M*. M......MM.M.M... 

Dyen....... « 

Electric  works 

Fsnkft... 

Fans  and  orchard  handsf 

Gaa4ithten 


Qasien 

(jardeacn,  first  class 

Griaden  ..„....« « „.. 

Gas*worlKn » 

Harness  and  saddle  makcn.. 

H»t  ten  ............ ....,, 

Iron-molden 

IiaBDdrsssesf.MM.*..M.*«M..MM 

By  pftfp.. ...._.„ 

Lsl>ot«n: 

la  wina  stores............... 

Ui 


Wages. 


X40to|o.so 

•  jato  .35 
.6oto  .70 
.8oto  i.oo 

•  Soto  .55 
.70  to  .80 
.35  to  .50 
.  60  to  .70 
.60  to  z.oo 
.40to  .50 
.soto  .55 
.6oto  .70 
.yoto  .80 

.8oto  .90 

.8oto  I. so 

.i4to  .ao 

.ZOtO  .19 

.1510  .as 

.40  to  .60 

.85  to  .90 

.6oto  .70 

.10  to  .15 

.Soto  I.oo 

.Toto  .80 

.80  to  I.oo 

.  10  to  .25 

.50  to  I.oo 

.soto  .65 

.40to  .70 

.8510  I.oo 

.aoto  .30 

.s5to  .50 

.10  to  .15 

.3oto  .40 

.soto  .80 

.45  to  .60 

.60  to  z.oo 

.40to  .60 

.40  to  .60 

.4oto  .50 

.40to  .45 

•  35  to  .40 
.80  to  .95 
.3Sto  .40 
.4010  .50 
.6oto  .70 

•  soto  .60 
.6oto  i.ao 
.60  to  t.oo 
.soto  .as 
.oato  .05 


35  to 
.40  to 


Occnpationa. 


Laborers— Ontinaed. 

Wharf  men  and  baigemes 

In  winter 

Lithographen....M... 

Machinists 

Mfjchaaics...^..— ................ 


Marble-worken „...«... 

Masons,  general  work 

Maicnt « 

MinenM.MM..M.»w..>.«..M«..... 

Nunei* 

Paper-1 

Printers.... 

Pliunben.. 


Sawyers........ ...^ 

Seamstresses  and  millinen  in  private 

fiuniUest.... 

Servants,  general  woric. -. 


C»ris. 


Boys 

Shepherds. _ 

Shipwiights 

Soap-makers 

Stonecutters 

Sailraaken »«.. »«.•...... 

Shoemakers. ....M....... 

Boys 

C^irls..............^ ..«.. 

Seamstresses,  etc.,  in  public  stores.... 

Silvenmiths. ^, 

TiadcJayen,  dty  railway........ 

Tamers.... M...»~..M....M....M. 

Tin-maVCTti 1  nu nimn 

Timmways: 

Drivers 

Revisen. 

Vineyard  men: 

Summer..... 

Winter  (and  found). 

Harvesters. m.«»... 

Watchmaken » 

Whitewashera... 

Waiten  in  hotels,etc.  (so  to  85  cents, 

with  perquisites)........ »».»...... 

Worlcen  in  tsnnenes ............ .......... 

Wood-^iioppersY... .«.........>........ ...... 

Washerwomen .. «....  mm..  »»... .......... 

Policemen  X  ....m. mm. m. 


OuMainsM 

C3iiflr.M^ 


Wsges. 


^50  to  |d.  6a 
.1510  .as 
.40(0     .lo 

S.MU)    S.4D 

.6oto  i.so 
.soto    .60 

.401D  .65 

.4oto  .s» 
-3Sto     •# 

.13  to      .80 

.4010   .50 

.soto  1.00 

.4010  .60 

•  Tott  1.00 
.40to  .60 

.toto      .80 

.zoto  .14 

.oBto  .10 

.05  to  .06 

.05  to  .0; 

.  ro  to  .15 

.8010  z.ac 

.4010  .60 

.50to  .lo 

.6oto  .90 

.  SO  to  .6b 

.IS  to  .rf 

.iSto  .16 

.aoto  .JO 

.Soto  z.oo 

.4oto  .45 

•  soto  .6b 
.soto  .60 

SO 
.Soto  X.JO 

.40to  -W 

.soto  .30 

.40to  -45 

.SOW  .70 

•  soto  .70 

.6oto  .70 
.6010  .80 
.40to     .SB 

.soto  -SB 
.4$ 
.5» 
.60 

.80 

1.00 


•Three  meais. 


fTwo 


I  PoBoaasn  famish  their  own 
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The  cost  of  meals  is  50  centimos,  or  10  cents,  per  meal.  Meals  in  res- 
taurants cost  from  45  to  60  cents;  in  hotels,  from  75  cents  to  |i. 

The  average  of  all  the  wages  enumerated  is  from  44  cents  to  60  cents  per 
day.  Of  course,  in  some  instances  two  and  three  meals  per  day  are  fur- 
nished, but  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  no  meals  are  given. 

TadU  shoioing  houn  of  labor. 


Occnpatioiis. 

Snmmcr. 

w..... 

Common  laborers.. 

FMd  laborers 



„ 



Hours. 
xoto  13 
xo  to  X3 

9  toxo 
X3tox4 

6to  8 
XX  toxa 

Hours, 
9  to  10 
9  toxo 
Bto  9 

X3tox4 
6to   8 

xo  to  XX 

Artificen 

Ocrkt  in  dry-goods  stores, 

Cl«ks  in  counting  Immiscs.. 

grocers 

andfitncy 

shops «.... 

The  average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day  is  as  follows:  Summer, 
from  10  to  12;  wmter,  from  9  to  11. 

COST  AND  MANNER  OF  LrVING. 

The  meals  of  common  laborers  (rustics),  earning  35  and  40  cents  per  day 
(two  meals),  are  as  follows : 

Breakfast  consists  of  fried  fish,  bread,  a  bowl  of  poor  coffee,  an  orange, 
and  garlic.     It  costs  7  cents. 

Dinner  consists  of  soup  composed  of  bread  or  macaroni,  or  soup  mixed 
with  mussels  (shellfish),  or  soup  of  bread  mixed  with  cheap  fish,  all  dressed 
with  green  pepper,  onions,  and  tomatoes;  some  poor  coffee  or  wine;  very 
rarely  beef  or  pork;  and  garlic  sparingly.     It  costs  10  cents. 

The  meals  of  those  earning  50  to  70  cents  per  day  (two  meals)  are  as 
follows: 

Breakfast  is  same  as  above,  besides  a  firied  tgg^  with  onions  and  toma- 
toes; or  fried  liver,  a  bowl  of  poor  coffee,  and  some  fruit  This  meal  costs 
13  cents. 

Dinner  at  night  consists  of  a  hodgepodge  (fiya)  composed  of  kidney 
beans,  pumpkins,  eggplant,  onions,  tomatoes,  or  boiled  cabbage  (with  beef 
or  pork),  a  glass  of  wine  or  coffee.  Fried  potatoes  and  eggplant  are  gen- 
erally used.  All  are  spiced  with  garlic.  Lettuce  is  very  abundant  and  is  in 
much  demand,  and  this  and  all  other  vegetables  can  be  had  through  the 
entire  3rear.     The  cost  of  this  meal  is  15  cents. 

The  meals  of  peasantry  in  the  field  in  sunmier  are  as  follows: 

Breakfast  consists  of  morsels  of  fried  pork  (migas)  with  crumbs  of  bread 
fried  in  a  pan,  seasoned  with  olive  oil,  salt,  and  pepper,  and  sweet  boiled  pota- 
toes, all  tinctured  with  garlic.     There  is  no  coffee  or  wine.     It  costs  7  cents. 

Dinner  consists  of  a  hodgepodge  composed  of  pork,  with  all  kinds  of 
vegetables,  such  as  kidney  beans,  green  beans  and  peas,  tomatoes,  and  bread 
made  of  Indian  com.  No  wine  or  coffee  is  given.  A  little  garlic  is  given. 
The  meal  costs  10  cents. 
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At  suDtet  they  aie  i>rovid«d  with  ajo  hiamo  or  gcapacko  (alioes  of  bread 
in  water  seasoned  with  oil,  vinegar,  green  pepper,  chopped  cucnmbers,  onions, 
and  tomatoes).  This  dish  is  very  cool  and  refreshing,  particularly  lor  the 
peasantry,  and  is  usually  spiced  with  garlic.  It  costs  lo  cents.  It  is  also 
a  great  favorite  with  the  well-to-do  classes,  even  among  the  rich,  modified 
as  follows:  Bread  in  water,  sweet,  refined  olive  oil,  good  vinegar,  and 
pounded  almonds,  including  onions,  cucumbers,  green  pepper,  tomatoes,  etc, 
costing  15  cents. 

A  very  poor  man  can  live  on  5  cents  per  day,  but  it  would  not  be  con- 
sidered living  in  the  United  States.  The  laboring  classes  can  get  along 
comfortably  well  on  10  to  15  cents  per  meal,  and,  as  the  climate  the  year 
round  is  warm,  little  clothing  is  required.  Rents  for  the  poor  range  fxom  75 
cents  to  %\  and  from  I1.50  to  %2  per  month.  The  wife  usually  takes  in 
washing,  and  the  girls  can  get  10  cents  per  day  when  work  is  to  be  had ;  so 
the  poor  just  live,  but  with  no  hope  of  ever  getting  beyond  their  present 
condition,  unless  they  make  a  "strike"  in  a  lottery,  and  that  is  as  one  in 
ten  thousand. 

Clerks  in  stores,  who  work  long  hours,  get  three  meals  per  day,  and  gen- 
erally pretty  good  ones,  costing  about  15  cents  per  meal. 

At  restaurants  a  good  beefsteak,  two  eggs,  fried  potatoes,  good  bread  and 
butter,  with  a  cup  of  coffee,  costs  from  50  to  60  cents.  Hotels  charge  from 
50  cents  to  1 1  per  meal. 

Boarding  houses  range  from  30  to  40  cents  per  meal;  including  bed, 
from  80  cents  to  |i  per  day. 

As  a  general  rule,  living  in  Malaga  is  as  expensive  as  in  the  United 
States,  both  as  to  eating  and  clothing. 

POPULATION    07  MALAGA. 

The  following  statistics  are  from  the  latest  official  report  for  1891: 
The  population  of  Malaga  is  as  follows :  Males,  64,907;  females,  70,092 ; 
total,  134,999.    In  the  province  the  population  is:  Males,  227,997;  females, 
232,987;    total,  460,984.     The  estimated  number,  including  Ihfalaga,  is 

595»984. 

The  estimated  number  of  all  classes  who  labor  is  as  follows :  In  the  dty 
of  Malaga,  two-thirds,  or  90,000;  in  the  province  four-fifths,  or  368,787; 
total,  458,787.  This  leaves  in  the  city  of  Malaga  45,000  who  are  not  classed 
as  laborers,  although  they  labor  in  their  especial  callings,  and  in  the  province 
119,200  who  are  not  included  in  the  list  of  common  laborers.  In  both 
these  exempted  cases  children  are  counted. 

The  province  of  Malaga  comprises  5  cities,  80  villages,  22  towns,  2  ham- 
lets ;  total,  ro9  places. 

In  the  time  of  the  last  revolution — ^in  1872 — when  the  revolutionists  had 
control  of  the  city  and  of  the  province  of  Malaga,  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  regulate  the  hours  of  labor,  and  the  time  fixed  was  frt)m  7  o'clock 
in  the  morning  until  4  o'clock  in  the  aftrnxKin,  with  one  hoar  for  breakfast, 
one  hour  for  dinner,  and  fifteen  minutes  in  each  hour  for  ambkiBg  cigarettes, 
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iriikh  would  make  a  total  day's  wofk  of  fi^e  hours.  Of  course,  the  revolu- 
tion did  not  win,  and  the  mandate  of  the  commission  never  went  into  effect. 
The  pendulum  has  now  swung  the  other  way,  and  workmen  labor  from  ten 
to  diirteen  hours,  having,  of  course,  some  time  out  of  ^lese  hours  for  meals. 
I  observe  a  very  decided  socialistic  tendency  among  the  workmen,  but  great 
lack  of  harmonious  action^  and  this  prevents  them  from  making  any  advance- 
ment toward  Sorter  hours  or  larger  pay. 

T.  M.  NEWSON, 
Unitso  States  Consulate,  OmuL 

Malagar  Novembtr  ic,  i8g2. 
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REPORT  BY  COMMERaAL  AGEST  SMITH,  OF  MAYENCE, 

As  is  well  known,  enormous  quantities  of  potash  minerals  are  found  in 
the  celebrated  salt  mines  of  Stassfurt,  Prussia ;  and,  as  potash  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  substances  entering  largely  into  the  aliment  of  plants,  the  pot- 
ash manufacturers  at  Stassfurt  engaged  in  working  up  the  minerals  obtained 
from  the  mines  there  are  seeking  to  extend  their  output  by  getting  the 
various  German  states  and  other  governments,  so  far  as  they  can,  interested 
in  the  subject  of  experimenting  with  potash  in  the  fertilization  of  plants  and 
bringing  its  serviceableness  more  generally  to  public  attention.  Their  aim 
seems  to  be  to  get  the  different  governments  to  agree  upon  a  binding  and 
common  plan  of  action  in  respect  to  particular  plants  and  carrying  it  to 
a  successful  issue,  whereby  not  only  will  benefit  accrue  to  the  farmer  and 
fruit-grower,  but  an  important  German  industry  be  highly  stimulated.  To 
this  end  a  conference  of  delegates  from  various  German  states  was  held  at 
Mannheim  in  December  of  last  year  in  respect  to  tobacco,  brought  about  by 
these  potash  manufacturers,  at  which  our  consul-general  at  Frankfort,  Mr. 
Mason,  was  present  as  an  invited  guest,  and  upon  which  he  has  made  reports, 
which  appeared  in  Consular  Reports  for  March,  1892. 

On  the  30th  of  September  last  another  such  conference  was  held  here  in 
Mayence  in  relation  to  experiments  on  the  grape,  which  I  attended  in  like 
manner  as  Mr.  Mason  did  the  preceding  one  at  Mannheim,  simply  as  a 
listener  and  spectator  in  an  entirely  informal  manner,  without  actually  par- 
ticipating in  the  gathering  in  any  way. 

The  conference,  which  met  in  a  Government  building  at  Mayence,  was  a 
small  affair  and  lasted  about  three  hours.  It  was  called  together  by  one  of 
the  potash  manufacturers,  and  the  consideration  and  adoption  of  a  set  of 
rules  which  had  been  drafted  and  laid  before  the  conference  for  approval  was 
undertaken^  but  no  conclusion  was  reached.  There  were  nine  rules  pro- 
posed for  adoption ;  but  so  much  time  was  consumed  in  the  discussion  of 
the  first  two  that  the  others  had  to  be  referred  to  a  special  committee  to  con- 
sider and  report  upon  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  conference^  to  be  called 
when  they  should  have  completed  their  labors. 
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At  the  conference  there  were  fourteen  gentlemen  present  besides  mjsdfl 
Prussia,  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  Hesse,  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  German  Agri- 
cultural Society,  the  German  Viticulturists'  Union,  and  the  potash  mannfac- 
turers  were  represented ;  Baden  and  Switzerland,  although  not  represented, 
sent  messages  expressing  interest  in  the  object  had  in  view  bj  the  confer- 
ence; and  officials  in  the  agricultural  department  of  Austria-Hungarj  had 
done  so  verbally,  it  was  said.     An  Italian  official  was  also  present. 

These  gentlemen  appeared  to  be  all  in  a  manner  informally  come 
together ;  ad  referendum^  as  they  expressed  it,  leaving  it  to  the  states  the]r 
represented  to  be  governed  by  the  conclusions  reached  as  they  saw  fit  A 
stenographer  was  present,  who  noted  down  all  that  was  said  and  done.  As 
we  were  informed  that  the  proceedings  would  be  published,  I  delayed  writ- 
ing to  the  Department  until  this  report  should  be  in  my  hands,  supposing  I 
would  have  it  in  a  few  days;  but  it  was  not  until  December  5  that  it  came 
to  hand. 

To  come  to  an  agreement  respecting  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  experi- 
menting with  tobacco  was  a  much  easier  matter,  it  is  said,  than  to  agree  as 
to  what  should  be  done  in  regard  to  the  grape.  To  set  up  rules  of  experi- 
ment for  the  grape  is  difficult,  on  account  of  its  many  varieties,  the  different 
situations  (as  highland  or  lowland),  soils,  climates,  diseases,  insects,  depth 
of  root,  etc.  Therefore,  while  the  tobacco  conference  was  able  to  define  in 
a  short  time  what  could  and  should  be  done  with  regard  to  tobacco,  the  grape 
conference  found  itself  obliged  to  refer  the  question  of  its  plan  of  action  to 
a  special  committee,  as  adverted  to  above. 

The  vineyards  of  Germany  have  run  down  greatly,  it  is  said,  and  a  means 
must  be  found  of  revivifying  them.  Experiments  so  far  with  artificial  ma- 
nures have  accomplished  little,  and  have  not  been  encouraging.  Careful  ex- 
periments in  fertilization  have  been  made  in  the  Government  vineyards,  but 
no  success  met  with,  it  was  said  at  the  conference.  The  grape  sends  its 
roots  so  far  down  into  the  earth  that  it  has  not  been  possible,  except  in  the 
case  of  very  soluble  Chile  saltpeter,  to  get  the  fertilizers  6  to  9  feet  down 
into  the  ground,  where  the  tender  rootlets  are.  More  soluble  fertilizers, 
however,  are  now  being  made,  and  it  is  hoped  that  better  results  will  be 
achieved  with  them. 

Isolated  fertilizing  experiments  have  been  made,  but  none  on  a  general 
and  uniform  basis ;  and  in  the  present  instance,  while  attention  is  to  be 
directed  chiefly  to  potash,  because  the  grape  is  known  as  a  potash  plant, 
other  fertilizers  will  also  be  used.  Some  varieties  of  grape  require  from  three 
to  four  times  as  much  potash  as  others,  and  it  is  a  little  singular  that  hardy 
American  varieties  contain  less  potash,  less  phosphoric  acid,  and  more  nitro- 
gen than  European  grapes. 

Although  several  speakers  at  the  conference  declared  that  no  satisfactory 
results  had  been  obtained  in  experimenting  on  the  grape.  Dr.  Barth,  in 
charge  of  the  imperial  agricultural  experimental  station  at  Rufach,  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  seems  to  be  of  a  different  opinion  concerning  experiments  con- 
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ducted  in  1 887-' 90  by  himself.  He  has  been  engaged  in  fixing  anew,  by  a 
dose  study  of  the  grape,  the  kinds  and  amount  of  aliment  required  by  it ; 
and  he  finds,  it  is  said,  that  the  most  important  varieties  consume  per  vine 
in  the  course  of  a  year  the  following  amounts  of  nitrogen,  potash,  etc. : 


Descripdon. 


Nitrogen* 


Potash. 


Phosphoric 
aad. 


370  gnuns  of  new  pnmings............. 

930  gnuns  of  new  shoots 

I  liter  of  must. .» 

jDo  gruDS  of  gnmods. 

yao  grams  of  dry  foliage  lost  in  fall.. 

Toul «. 


Gra9$u, 
X.24 
X.88 
1.07 

3.7 
6.88 


Gratm*. 
i.5» 

0.61 
9.04 
3.36 
5. 08 


Gratiu. 
0.49 
o.ax 
0.48 
«.S 
a.  a 


14.17 


xa.6x 


4.8X 


For  an  area  of  ground  containing  about  1,000  vines  that  would  be,  in 
round  numbers,  a  loss  annually  of  1.4  kilograms  (3  pounds)  of  nitrogen, 
1.3  kilograms  (2^  pounds)  of  potash,  and  0.5  kilograms  (i.i  pounds  of  phos- 
phoric acid). 

Dr.  Barth  says  that  in  stable  manure  there  is,  on  an  average,  0.5  per 
cent  of  nitrogen,  0.5  per  cent  of  potash,  and  0.2  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid.  To  meet  this  want  2j^  kilograms  ($%  pounds)  of  stable  manure  would 
be  annually  required  per  vine,  or  about  2}^  tons  per  thousand.  The  pro- 
curation of  such  large  quantities  is  hardly  possible,  and  would  involve  such  a 
large  expenditure  of  money  that  there  would  not  be  any  profit  in  the  vine- 
3rards.  Stable  manure  makes  the  ground  warm  and  light,  and  is  very  neces- 
sary— in  fact,  indispensable — to  the  well-being  and  growth  of  the  vine,  espe- 
cially where  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  soil  to  become  firm  and 
hard ;  but  this  want,  it  is  said,  is  completely  answered  when  every  four  years 
400  kilograms  (880  pounds)  of  stable  manure  per  are  (about  one-fortieth  of 
an  acre)  is  spread  over  a  vineyard.  But,  while  this  amount  of  manure  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  properly  warm  and  soften  the  soil,  it  does  not  afford  suf- 
ficient aliment  to  the  plant,  as  it  contains  not  more  than  half  the  quantity  of 
nitrogen,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid  needed  by  the  vines ;  there  being  in 
stable  manure,  as  said  above,  only  0.4  to  0.5  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  0.5  per  cent 
of  potash,  and  o.  2  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  when  double  that  quantity 
is  really  what  the  vines  ought  to  have,  to  supply  which  lack  resort  should  be 
made  to  artificial — that  is,  chemically  prepared — fertilizers,  which  are  well 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  cheaper  than  natural  manures. 

The  grape  requires  much  potash,  and,  where  soil  is  poor  in  potash,  a 
liberal  fertilization  with  lime  is  not  only  necessary,  but  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  quality  of  the  must.  It  is  claimed  in  Germany  that  the  finer 
varieties  of  grapes,  such  as  the  White  Riesling  and  the  Red  Burgundy,  are 
characterized  by  a  larger  percentage  of  potash  than  the  inferior  sorts.  So, 
by  fertilization  with  potash,  an  enrichment  of  the  juice  of  the  grape  would 
be  achieved.  Of  phosphoric  acid  much  less  is  needed ;  but  phosphoric  acid, 
as  well  as  potash,  has  more  to  do  with  the  maturing  of  the  grape  than  nitro- 
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g«Q.  Potath  and  phosphoric  add  do  not,  howerer,  pass  throi^h  ^  soil 
easily,  and  tuless  the  earth  in  vineyards  be  well  worked  and  loosened,  thej 
remain  laifely  in  its  opper  crust  and  £ul  to  get  down  to  the  deep  roots  of 
the  vine. 

Nitrogen,  also,  most  be  given  to  the  grape,  but  only  in  that  degree  in 
which,  considering  the  character  of  the  particular  soil,  it  will  be  of  advantage. 
An  excessive  supply  of  nitrogen  incites  the  vine  to  growth  rather  than  to 
fruit-bearing. 

Dr.  Barth  made  his  experiments  from  1887  to  1890.  Twenty-two  parcds 
of  ground,  each  i  are  in  size,  were  planted  with  100  vines  apiece.  These 
parcels  were  each  given  in  1S87  a  manuring  of  400  kik^rams  (S80  pounds) 
of  stable  manure.  Then  in  1888, 1889,  and  1890  they  were  given  chemical 
fertilization  as  in  the  following  table  and  the  products  compared  with  grapes 
on  land  which  had  been  fertilized  with  stable  manure  only.  From  grapes 
given  400  kilograms  of  barnyard  manure  per  are  in  1887  and  nothing  further 
the  product  realized  in  1890  per  one  hundred  vines  was  80  kilograms  of 
grapes  with  a  specific  weight  of  70®  Oechsle  and  1. 17  per  cent  of  acidity. 
Compared  to  this  the  chemically  fertilized  vines  showed  results  as  in  the  ft^- 
lowing  tabular  statement: 

TmUi  sAmgmi  rtsuHs  tf  ckiwneal  ferHHaimg, 


Excess 

Qoafiiycfmmi. 

Amottot  offertOlMtioB  p«r 

AaooBt  of  fiirtlllsstloa  ptr 

are  in   1888  and  x88q  each, 

vfih  4DokiloffrmiM  of  barayaid 

Grmpaa 
oer  100 

vines 
mannied 

Ptfoil. 

with 
barn- 

^Siea. 

yard 

■uurare 

only. 

Spec^ 
weight. 

AMty. 

KiUt, 

Kilos, 

Dt* 

Ferei, 

'" 

8  kiloffmnii  of  ChO*  tftltpatv. 

6  kUoframs  of  potash  mac- 

x>4 

34 

70 

f.13 

......M.M 

4o... 

6  kikBmas  of  ChBa  Mhpeicr, 
4  UJogTMiM  of  potash  mag- 
Maia,  and  s  InlQfxmaM  of 

W.5 

8.5 

75-5 

1.19 

3 

do „ 

*oo  kOoframs  of  peat.  4  ldk>- 
nams  of  pfttnh  ounicaia 
and  n  kitoframt  of  Aoau^ 
powder. 

95.3 

«5.3 

69-5 

r.TJ 

4- 

6  kflogrmas  of  ChO*  Mltpctcr. 

6  kSogramt  of  potMh  nag- 
nesia,  and  5  kOogranis  of 

tio 

30 

7«-5 

1.15 

5- — 

4  kOofiBOM  of  Chiltt  Mltpeter. 

400  kitograBs  of   barnyard 
manure. 

81 

I 

73.5          ««3 

6. 

do_ 

noo  kilQgxama  of   barnyard 
CfaUesahpettr.      ' 

95 

»5 

7».5 

x.a« 

7 .,,., 

7  kilogrmoM   of  sulphate   of 

5  kik>grant  of  ralphate  of 
awaotiia,  8  kUograat  of 

lOT 

«7 

68  % 

I.  It 

/ *•••• 

ammonU. 

•"/ 

*w.  3 

kiK>grania    of    nsperphoa. 

phaie. 

i.t6 

8- 

.do.. „.     .. 

5   kilograme  of  eulphate  of 
ammonia.   4  kilograms  of 

kik>cxams    of    soparpboa- 

90 

to 

^ 
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TaNi  tkawmg  nmlt  0/ ehemifi ftrHHnttf^    Coatmned. 


Excess 
over 

Quality  of  must. 

Amount  of  l!Brtflimtk»  per 

are  in  x888  and  x88o  each, 

with  400  kilograma  of  barnyard 

Grapes 
pro- 

vines 
manured 

PUCMl. 

Amouat  of  fertiliatton  per 
an  10x890. 

duced 
per  xoo 

with 
barn- 

manure given  in  X887. 

vkiea. 

yard 
manure 
only. 

Specific 
weight. 

Aoidity. 

KUm. 

Kilo*. 

Dtg.* 

PtrcU 

9 

3.S  Idlognuns  of  sulphate  of 
ammoaia. 

400  kflograms  of  fecal  muck. ... 

98 

x8 

76.S 

x.xa 

zo......».. 

do.- 

aoo  kilogcams  of  fecal  muck 
and  3  kilogam  of  Chile 
saltpeter. 

96.a 

16.8 

69 

x.aa 

*»—• ^- 

andxa  kUogxams of  kalnit. 

6  kSograms  of  Chile  saltpeter 
and  5  kilognuBa  of  sopfr- 
phosphate. 

8$.5 

5.S 

74.S 

x.xx 

xa^....^ 

do     -.,...      ^.. 

400  kikigrama  of  peat,  4  kilo- 
grams of  potash  magnesia, 

10S.S 

aS.S 

73.S 

z.a8 

powder. 

«3 

6  kflegnuBs  of  Chfle  sakpetor 

and  xakUograms  of  kalnit. 

4H  kik>grams  of  ChBe  salt- 
peter,  4  kilograms  of  potash 
magnesia,  and  s  kilograms 

97 

«7 

73.  S 

x.xa 

X4...^M.. 

4  kflocrams  of  ChDe  saltpeter 
and  xs  knognuns  of  Jcainit. 

900  kilograms   of   bara3rard 

9S 

«5 

73 

z.ax 

manure  and  5  kflogiams  of 

superphosphate. 

15 

8  kDoaranis  of  Chlleaaltpeter. 

X3  kilograms  of  kainit,  ana 

xa   kilog;rains   of   Thomaa 

sUg. 
8  kfloerams  of  Chile  saltpeter. 

04  kilograms  of  kainit,  and 

6  kik«rams  of  Chile  saltpeter 
and4  kflograms  of  potash 
magnesia. 

85 

5 

70*5 

X.XI 

x6 .^ 

6  kilograms  of  Chile  saltpeter, 
4  kilograms  of  potash  mag- 

99 

»9 

79.5 

x.x8 

S    kilograms    of   Thomas 

powder. 

superphosphate. 

X7....«... 

6  kibgrams  of  Chile  saltpeter. 
xa  UloKrams  of  kainit,  and 
5    kilograms    of    Thomas 
powder. 

6  kilofframs  of  Chile  saltpeter, 
8  kilograms  of  potash  mag- 
nesia, and  5  kilograms  of 
superphosphate. 

X08 

a8 

73.5 

i.«5 

x8 

7   kUograBBS  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,     xa     kilograms 

6  kilograms  of  Chile  saltpeter, 
4  kilograms  of  potash  mag- 
nesia, and  xa  kilogmms  of 

94 

«4 

75.5 

1. 13 

of  kaini^  and  5  kilograms 

of  Thomas  powder. 

Thomas  powder. 

X9 

«^do ^ 

ammoaia,  4  kikMcrama   of 

kilograms    of    superphos- 
phate. 
900  kilograms  of  fecal  mack 

9« 

x8 

75 

x.ax 

•0...^.... 

3^  Ubgrans  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,     la      kuograms 

xoy 

«7 

^ 

X.36 

and  4  kilograms  of  potash 

of  kainU,  and  s  kilognuns 
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ammonia,     a^      kuograms 
of  kainit,  and  5  kilognuns 

aoo  kilograms  of  fecal  muck. 

X03 

•} 

68 

1.30 

4  kilograms  of  potash  mag- 
nesia, and  xa  kilograms  of 

of  Thomas  powder. 

Thomas  powder. 

•Oechsle. 


From  these  experiments  the  following  conclusions  are  drawn : 
(i)  That  the  grape  in  good  condition  requires  annually  1.4  kilograms 
(3  pounds)  of  nitrogen,  1.3  kilograms  (2^  pounds)  of  potash,  and  0.5  kilo- 
gram (i.i  pounds)  of  phosphoric  acid  per  are. 
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(a)  That,  if  stable  manure  alone  be  used,  250  kilograms  (550  pounds) 
yearly,  or  750  kilograms  (1,650  pounds)  every  three  years,  are  necessary, 
which  is  too  expensive  an  outlay. 

(3)  That  the  stable  manure  at  command  permits,  on  an  average,  the  ap- 
plication of  but  400  kilograms  (880  pounds)  of  manure  per  are  every  four 
years,  which  is  sufficient  only  for  physical  effects  upon  the  ground,  and  must 
be  aided  by  chemical  manures. 

(4)  That,  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  barnyard  manure,  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  should  be  supplied  the  soil  every  two  to  three  years  and 
nitrogen  every  year,  according  to  need. 

(5)  That  the  potash  may  be  in  the  form  of  kainit — 12  to  18  kilograms 
(26  to  40  pounds)  in  two  years— only  where  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy. 
Where  the  soil  is  firmer  and  in  the  better  class  of  vineyards  concentrated 
salts  of  potassium  are  to  be  preferred.  Kainit  having  proved  efficacious,  as 
satisfactory  an  effect  is  to  be  expected  from  the  cheaper  chloride  of  potassium 
(80  per  cent)  as  from  the  chlorine-free  salts.  The  are  requires  every  two 
years  3  to  5  kilograms  (6J^  to  11  pounds)  of  sulphate  of  potash  (90  per  cent 
strong)  or  chloride  of  potassium  (80  per  cent),  that  is  to  say,  6  to  10  kilo- 
grams (13  to  22  pounds)  of  potassium-magnesium  sulphate. 

(6)  Phosphoric  acid,  instead  of  being  supplied  in  the  form  of  superphos- 
phate, 3  to  5  kilograms  (6 J^  to  1 1  pounds)  of  20  per  cent  strength,  can  be 
given  with  equally  good  effect  in  the  slow-working  form  of  Thomas  slag  or 
bone  dust,  6  to  8  kilograms  (13  to  17^  pounds),  every  two  years. 

(7)  In  the  matter  of  nitrogen,  4  to  6  kilograms  (S}i  to  13  pounds)  of 
Chile  saltpeter  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  are  annually  requisite  or  organic  nitrog- 
enous manure. 

(8)  In  such  fertilization  the  following  course  should  be  pursued :  In  the 
first  year  barnyard  manure  with  a  potash  phosphate,  spread,  if  possible,  in  the 
fall  or  winter;  in  the  second  year,  a  nitrogenous  fertilization  only  in  the 
spring;  in  the  third  year,  fertilization  with  a  potash  phosphate  and  nitrogen; 
in  the  fourth  year,  nitrogenous  fertilization ;  and  in  the  fifth  year,  a  repeti- 
tion of  manuring  with  stable  dung. 

(9)  The  physical  effect  on  the  soil  exerted  by  stable  manure  can  be  ac- 
complished in  a  like  favorable  manner  with  muck.  Fecal  muck  from  privy 
sinks  is  said  to  afford  as  good  manure  as  stable  dung;  otherwise  the  muck 
must  first  be  converted  into  a  compost.  The  muck  is  mixed  with  the  neces- 
sary fertilizing  salts  of  potassium  and  Thomas  slag,  together  with  whatever 
waste  material  is  at  hand,  and  a  proper  amount  of  quick  lime.  Kept  moist 
and  stirred  up  frequently  for  a  year,  it  becomes  quite  a  useful  vineyard 
manure,  to  which  whatever  nitrogen  is  lacking  can  subsequently  be  supplied. 

(10)  As  a  substitute  for  insufficient  barnyard  manure  green  material,  such 
as  clover  or  grass,  can  in  like  manner  be  very  advantageously  emplojred.  A 
corresponding  stronger  fertilization  with  potash  phosphate  must,  however, 
then  be  applied ;  but  there  is  a  compensating  gain  in  the  large  amount  of 
nitrogen  and  humus  forming  material  cheaply  obtained  from  the  chopped  up 
grass  or  clover.     Red  clover  is  excellent  for  the  purpose. 
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Artificial  fertilizers  are  said  to  be  cheaper  in  Germany  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  The  Empire  possesses  immense  deposits  of  potash  and 
phosphorite ;  and  the  iron  works  of  the  country  turn  out  enormous  amounts 
of  Thomas  slag,  which  is  ground  up  into  a  powder  possessing  remarkable 
fertilizing  properties.  The  country  also  suffers  little  from  dryness,  and  the 
atmospheric  precipitations  are  of  great  advantage  in  conducting  the  fertilizers 
into  the  soil. 

JAMES  H.  SMITH, 

Commercial  Agent. 
United  States  Commercial  Agency, 

Mayence^  December  8,  i8g2. 


FRUIT  TRADE  OF  HONDURAS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BURCHARD,  OF  RUATAN, 

The  trade  between  this  consular  district  and  the  United  States  has  greatly 
decreased  during  the  past  six  months.  This  is  owing  principally  to  the  fol- 
lowing causes:  (i)  The  attempt  to  revolutionize  the  Government,  which 
commenced  in  June  last,  and  the  capture  by  the  rebels  of  the  ports  of  Ceiba 
and  Truxillo,  which  were  held  by  them  for  more  than  two  months;  (2)  the 
hurricane  of  the  nth  of  October,  which  nearly  destroyed  the  fruit  crop,  and 
deprived  the  people  of  their  usual  supply  of  bananas  to  carry  on  the  fruit 
trade  with  the  United  States,  which  is  the  only  industry  worthy  of  mention 
in  this  district.     Fortunately  only  the  crop  of  one  season  was  lost. 

The  banana  plant  is  almost  indestructible,  and  recuperates  very  quickly. 
The  new  crop  will  begin  to  develop  in  March  next,  after  which  there  wil) 
probably  be  fruit  in  abundance,  and  the  trade  will  revive  again.  A  new 
supply  of  fruit  will  also  be  furnished  by  the  Burchard  Honduras  Fruit  Com- 
pany, which  will  add  considerably  to  the  exports  from  this  district  I  in- 
close a  list  showing  the  number  of  plantations  and  acreage  of  each  which 
has  been  planted  by  the  said  company  and  its  colonists  during  the  current 
year.  This  new  American  enterprise  promises  to  be  successful  and  to  fully 
realize  the  hopes  of  its  founders.  New  colonists  are  constantly  arriving,  and 
permanent  improvements  are  rapidly  progressing  within  the  district  of  the 
concession.  A  steamship  from  New  Orleans,  with  18  colonists,  45  negro 
laborers,  and  a  cargo  of  supplies  for  the  company  and  the  colony,  arrived 
and  discharged  at  Port  Burchard  last  week. 

The  Government  is  affording  special  protection  and  encouragement  to 
the  company.  All  supplies,  imported  for  its  use,  are  passed  free  of  duty. 
By  a  decree  of  the  23d  of  November  a  port  of  entry  will  be  opened  in  the 
Burchard  concession  on  January  2,  1893.  On  and  after  that  date  vessels 
can  enter  and  clear  at  Port  Burchard  without  being  obliged  to  make  an 
entrance  at  Ruatan  or  Truxillo,  as  heretofore. 

The  company  has  a  large  and  commodious  hotel  for  the  accommodation 
of  strangers. 
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It  abo  has  oflices,  shops,  and  a  spacious  storehouse  supplied  with  a  M 
assortment  of  American  merchandise  for  the  local  trade,  which  is  ahready 
large  and  rapidly  increasing. 

TmbU  sktming  pkmtatums  wuuU  during  the  current  year  by  the  Burckard  Hendwrmt  Fndt 
Cow^ny  mnd  its  colonists  in  the  district  of  San  Grelaya, 
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CREAM-OF-TARTAR    MANUFACTURE. 

The  reports  herewith  were  sent  in  reply  to  the  following  circular: 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  June  ^/,  j8g2. 
To  th€  consular  officers  of  the  United  States  in  Europe, 

Gentlemen  :  The  California  State  board  of  viticultural  commissioners  have  requested 
the  Department  to  secure,  through  its  consular  officers  in  the  wine-producing  districts  of  Eu- 
rope, certain  information  concerning  the  manufacture  of  cream  of  tartar.  The  secretary  of 
the  commissioners,  in  his  communications  to  the  Department,  gives  the  following  points, 
which  will  enable  you  to  appreciate  the  scope  which  your  investigations  will  assume  and  the 
value  of  the  reports  which  you  will  submit  in  answer  thereto: 

"  The  manufacture  of  cream  of  tartar  from  grape  pomace  and  from  lees  is  beginning  to 
assume  fair  proportions  in  this  State.  With  our  wine-makers  the  utilization  of  their  by-prod- 
ucts is  becoming  of  more  importance  year  by  year,  and  more  attention  and  study  b  devoted 
to  the  subject. 

"  We  are  greatly  at  a  disadvantage  from  lack  of  information.  This  commission  is  making 
as  close  a  study  of  the  question  as  is  possible  under  the  circumstances,  bat,  as  with  all  new 
industries,  valuable  information  is  difficult  to  obtain. 

**  Tlie  Department  of  State  can  assist  us  very  materially  by  instructing  its  consuls  in  the 
princip>al  wine-producing  countries  of  Europe  to  collect  information  on  the  subject  Every 
source  of  commercial  importance,  such  as  pomace,  lees,  etc.,  should  be  covered,  and  the  points 
desired  are,  in  brief: 

"(i)  In  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  industry, 

^  (2)  When  principally  carried  on.  (Any  statistics  as  to  productioii  will  be  very  accept- 
able.) 

**  (3)  Any  description  of  process  or  processes  obtainable,  either  from  public  prints  or 
journals,  or  from  scientific  publications,  from  private  information  or  observation. 

"  (4)  Any  history  of  the  development  of  the  industry,  the  names  of  any  persons  who  have 
been  or  are  actively  engaged  in  it,  or  who  have  contributed  in  any  important  way  to  its  de- 
velopDsent. 

**  (5)  Any  patents  that  may  have  been  granted  to  inventors,  and  any  description  of  ma- 
chinery used,  etc. 

•*  (6)  Is  the  work  done  by  a  few  large  or  only  by  small  concerns?  (Remarks,  sugges- 
tions, criticisms,  cost  of  operations,  etc.) 

**  Any  information  that  can  be  furnished  will  be  of  interest  and  value  to  the  viticulturists 
of  the  State,  who  represent  an  industry  of  national  importance. 

"Of  the  extent  and  use  of  cream  of  tartar  in  the  manufacture  of  baking  powder  and  for 
other  purposes  you  are  no  doubt  aware.    Our  annual  imports  of  argols,  or  crude  tartar,  are 
very  large,  and,  were  definite  information  at  hand,  a  profitable  industry  can  be  built  up  here.*' 
I  am,  etc., 

WILLIAM  F.  WHARTON, 

Assistant  Secretary, 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  GOLDSCHMIDT,  OF  VIENNA, 

The  manufacture  of  cream  of  tartar,  as  well  as  other  compounds  of  tar- 
taric acid,  may  be  reckoned  as  holding  a  foremost  rank  among  the  industries 
No.  150        9. 
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by  which  the  product  of  the  wine-grower  is  sought  to  be  more  generally 
utilized.  Detailed  official  statistics  have  as  yet  not  been  forthcoming;  but 
it  may  be  stated,  as  in  some  way  showing  the  extent  of  this  industry,  that  in 
1892  lees  (chiefly  Italian  and  Roumanian)  were  imported  to  the  amount  of 
14,684  metric  centners,  as  against  2,604  metric  centners  in  1891,  and  that 
the  quantity  of  tartaric  acid  supplied  to  foreign  countries  amounted  to  2,907 
metric  centners  in  1892,  compared  with  1,786  metric  centners  in  the  previoiB 
year.  At  the  present  juncture,  however,  the  prospects  of  the  industry  are 
not  considered  favorable.  The  scarcity  of  tartar  in  the  shape  of  argols,  or 
as  obtainable  from  pomace  and  lees,  seriously  affects  production  of  the  finished 
and,  from  a  commercial  aspect,  more  valuable  products.  Pomace  (husks, 
stalks,  and  seeds)  might  be  worked  with  profit  but  for  the  necessity,  on  the 
part  of  the  numerous  owners  of  small  vineyards,  to  make  from  it  cheap  wines 
to  give  to  their  laborers  as  part  of  their  wages.  Owing,  no  doubt,  to  these 
causes,  the  diminution  in  the  exports  of  crude  tartar  to  the  United  States 
alone  amounted  to  1124,800,  while  the  total  exports  show  the  striking  figures 
of  4,076  metric  centners  in  1891,  as  against  781  metric  centners  last  year. 

In  this  connection  the  large  increase  in  the  import  of  lees,  as  stated 
above,  is  a  significant  fact,  and  one  which  affords  proof  that  the  wine-grower 
on  a  small  scale  in  Austria,  with  his  semipatriarchal  views  and  no  capital, 
will  be  driven  out  of  whatever  place  he  now  holds,  and  that  an  industry  built 
up  on  modern  principles  has  every  chance  of  proving  successful. 

The  time  when  tartar  is  made  from  pomace  and  lees  extends  from  the 
middle  of  October  to  about  the  end  of  February.  The  vintage  being  over 
and  the  different  stages  of  fermentation  for  so-called  young  wines  past,  the 
process  of  drawing  off  the  wine  is  proceeded  with,  and  the  manufacture  of 
by-products  is  begun.  But  in  most  cases  wines  and  spirits — the  latter  being 
a  widespread  and  remunerative  industry  all  over  Austria  and  carried  on  by 
a  great  number  of  small  distilleries — are  first  obtained,  whereby  the  time 
at  disposal  is  delayed  until  February.  This,  of  course,  holds  good  only  in 
manufacture  on  a  small  scale.  In  large  factories,  where  dried  lees  are  im- 
ported, no  time  limit  need  be  observed,  but  in  every  case  this  perishable 
nature  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

A  short  summary  of  some  of  the  processes  relating  to  the  tartrate  series 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  useful.  According  to  Dal  Piaz,  in  «*  Verwertung 
der  Weinrilckstande"  (Residua  in  Wine  Production),  these  may  be  given 
as  follows : 

(i)  Production  of  crude  tartar  from  lees  in  connection  with  and  after  dis- 
tillation. This  formerly  consisted  in  leaving  the  residue,  or  SchUmpf^  to  cool 
down  in  the  distilling  pot,  whereby  cream  of  tartar  (C4H5KO^)  formed  in 
the  shape  of  incrustations  on  the  sides,  or  else  filling  the  residue  into  wooden 
vats  and  then  separating  the  similarly  formed  crystals  by  means  of  a 
hair  sieve.  But  the  crystals  thus  obuined  are  of  very  small  size  and  im- 
pure through  the  presence  of  lees.  A  new  method  has  therefore  been  wannly 
recommended,  in  which  the  lees,  instead  of  remaining  in  the  pot,  are  filled 
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in  press  sacks  and  pressed  by  means  of  a  lever  or  screw-worked  wine  press, 
and  after  pressing  out  are  placed  in  pans,  whence,  after  cooling  down,  the 
tartar  is  obtained  in  the  shape  of  loose  crystals.  The  mother  lye  may  be 
used  a  second  time  in  distillation,  instead  of  water,  and  the  process  repeated. 

(2)  In  making  tartrate  of  lime,  which  is  an  intermediate  product  of 
growing  importance,  about  2,500  kilograms  of  lees  are  placed  in  a  wooden 
pan  lined  with  lead  of  a  capacity  of  150  hectoliters.  Dissolution  is  effected 
by  about  50  kilograms  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  crude  state,  and  the  whole, 
with  the  water  added,  heated  by  the  help  of  steam.  An  apparatus  for  stir- 
ring, which  is  fixed  to  the  pan,  expedites  the  process.  Having  been  left  un- 
disttirbed  for  an  hour  oi  so  the  classified  lye  is  drawn  off  and  lime  added. 
The  tartrate  of  lime  thus  fomed  along  with  chloride  of  lime  is  left  to  settle, 
and  is  separated  by  means  of  filtration. 

(3)  The  manufacture  of  the  acid,  as  made  from  tartar  direct,  is  exempli- 
fied by  the  following  formulas:  For  tartrate  of  lime,  2  CjHgKOu-f  2  CCa 
Og=CgH4K30i,+CaH4Ca30i2+3  CO, +2  HO;  for  converting  normal 
(neuter)  potash  salt,  CaH4K30i,-f2  SCa04=CaH4Ca,Oia+2  SKO^; 
for  tartaric  acid,  CgH^CajOi^+i  SH04=2  SCa04+CgHjOi,. 

The  tartar  is  pressed  through  a  sieve,  then  ground  and  placed  in  pans 
plated  inside  with  lead  and  provided  with  an  iron  stirring  apparatus  worked 
by  steam.  Carbonate  of  lime  is  added  gradually  in  the  form  of  lime  or 
ground  marble,  but  in  no  case  before  the  carbonic  acid  has  ceased  to  froth. 
Boiling  being  continued  for  about  an  hour,  the  litmus  test  is  applied,  to  be 
sure  that  all  the  acid  potash  salt  has  been  neutralized. 

In  the  preliminary  process,  as  in  the  third  for  the  acid,  the  correct  quan- 
tities of  the  dissolvents  should  be  adhered  to.  If  too  much  lime  is  used,  this 
will  cause  waste  through  increased  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid  being  required 
in  the  third  stage,  while  on  the  other  hand,  any  superfluous  sulphuric  acid 
would  spoil  the  tartaric  acid,  give  the  lye  a  brown  color,  and  thus  mar  the 
purity  and  color  of  the  crystals. 

Of  the  history  of  the  industry  few  detaib  could  be  obtained.  As  already 
mentioned,  the  acid  is  considered  here  as  most  valuable  and  consequently 
most  fit  to  be  manufactured  wholesale.  Since  the  process  of  isolating  it 
from  its  acid  (potash  salt  was  first  discovered  by  Scheele)  its  manufacture  has 
been  of  prominent  importance  in  Austria.  The  firm  of  Wagenmann  &  Sey- 
bel  were  the  first  to  introduce  its  production  on  an  improved  modern  basis. 
The  experiments  with  regard  to  baking  powder  and  its  introduction  into 
Austria,  made  by  Dr.  Medinger,  a  member  of  a  prominent  firm  engaged  in 
the  trade,  are  noteworthy.  Curiously  enough,  this  undertaking,  in  like 
manner  as  that  of  supplying  the  United  States  with  Austrian  yeast,  which 
was  entered  upon  by  a  large  brewery  here,  proved  a  complete  failure. 

Only  one  patent  dealing  with  the  manufacture  of  tartaric  acid  has  been 
acquired  in  Austria,  the  patentee  being  the  French  chemist  M.  Naquet,  and 
the  method  proposed  consisting  in  the  main  in  subjecting  dextrine  and  similar 
substances  to  the  action  of  nitric  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid.     A  description 
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of  this  method  can  be  found  in  the  list  of  Austrian  patents  contained  in  the 
Illustrated  Austro-Hungarian  Patent-Blatt,  volume  15,  i>age  151. 

The  point  at  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  competent  authorities, 
it  is  likely  to  fail,  lies  in  the  diffif  ulty  of  separating  the  oxalic  acid  which  is 
left  in  combination  with  the  final  product.  It  is  only  worth  alluding  to  as 
showing  the  activity  displayed  in  this  industry  among  those  connected  there- 
with and  their  belief  in  the  possibility  of  its  further  development. 

Large  establishments  are  chiefly  engaged  in  this  industry ;  but,  as  already 
pointed  out,  the  onward  progress  of  the  vine  disease,  which  defies  being 
checked  by  Government  palliatives,  greatly  interferes  with  it.  Satisfactory 
results  in  this  industry,  it  is  believed,  can  be  obtained  if  it  is  carried  on  with 
special  regard  to  adequate  methods,  cost  of  labor,  and  local  circumstances, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  teachings  of  European  scientists  are  made  to  com- 
bine in  it  with  the  common  sense  of  Americans. 

JULIUS  GOLDSCHMIDT, 

Consul' GeneraL 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Viennay  February  25,  1^93* 


FRANCE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  TRAIL,  OF  MARSEILLES. 

In  reply  to  Department  circular,  dated  June  21,  calling  for  a  report  on 
cream  of  tartar  for  the  use  of  the  California  State  board  of  viticulture,  I 
have  the  honor  to  inclose  two  reports.  The  first  is  contributed  by  Mr. 
Arthur  P.  Haynes,  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  a  former  student  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mont|>ellier,  France.  Mr.  Haynes  has  been  studying  the  wine  ques- 
tion in  France  for  the  past  three  years  under  the  best  conditions,  Montpellicr 
being  in  the  center  of  the  wine  district  of  the  south  of  France  and  the  uni- 
versity being  one  of  the  most  noted  in  all  Europe.  He  has,  besides,  traveled 
extensively  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Portugal.  His  report  is  therefore  of  cspedil 
interest,  as  the  author  is  competent  to  write  authoritatively  on  the  subject 
The  second  report  is  by  our  agent  at  Cette. 

Concerning  Marseilles,  the  manufacture  of  cream  of  tartar  has  long  ago 
been  abandoned  here.  Mr.  O.  Gross,  an  American  merchant  of  high  stand- 
ing and  long  resident  in  this  community,  says: 

The  manufacture  of  cream  of  tartar  was  given  up  almost  entirely  here  fifteen  or  tweotj 
years  ago— since  the  heavy  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  (tariff  of  1877),  afterwards  reduced 
to  6  cents,  was  imposed — and  transferred  to  the  United  States.  The  duty  is  probibidTe  15 
long  as  crude  argols  remain  on  the  free  list. 

Crude  argols  are  offered  at  present  at  about  1.25  francs  per  degree  of  bitartrate  of  poush 
in  the  100  kilograms,  which  enables  makers  of  cream  of  tartar  to  sell  this  article  with  a  profit 
at  175  francs  per  loo  kilograms,  say  at  \%%  cents  per  pound,  the  actual  price  over  here,  wbik 
makers  on  the  other  side  continue  to  ask  20  cents  per  pound.  American  manufacturers  ooo- 
sequently  have  had  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  the  profit  of  neariy  the  whole  of  tbe 
protective  duty,  and  this  exclusively  to  the  prejudice  of  consumers  of  baking  powder  aDd  to 
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the  prejudice,  also,  of  the  wine-producing  d'stricts  in  the  United  States,  which  are  obliged  to 
sell  their  by-products — argols  and  Ices — at  low  prices  in  order  to  be  able  to  compete  wiih 
EuropeaD  products,  which  enter  free.  'I  he  United  States  Govcrument  draws  no  benefit  what- 
ever from  duty  on  either  cream  of  tartar  or  tartaric  acid,  not  a  single  kilogram  of  either  of 
these  articles  having  been  imported  since  the  new  tariffs  have  been  enforced.  In  former  times 
small  factories  of  cream  of  tartar  were  scattered  all  over  the  wine-producing  districts  of  the 
south  of  France,  but  they  have  nearly  all  been  closed,  the  principal  outlet  for  cream  of  tar- 
tar— the  United  States — ^having  been  lost  and  the  whule  consumption  in  the  United  States 
having  since  been  supplied  by  the  five  large  works  in  New  York,  Jersey  City,  and  Phila- 
delphia, viz:  Powers  &  Weighlman,  Philadelphia  (tartaric  acid);  the  Tartar  Chemical  Com- 
pany, Jersey  City  (cream  of  tartar  and  tartaric  acid);  the  Union  Chemical  Works,  New 
Y<Mrk  (cream  of  tartar  and  tartaric  acid);  the  New  York  Tartar  Company,  New  York  (cream 
of  tartar  and  tartaric  acid);  Charles  PBtzer  &  Co.,  New  York  (cream  of  tartar  and  tartaric 
acid). 

These  parties,  and  some  others  which  may  not  be  present  to  our  mind,  control  the  Ameri- 
can market,  and  their  long  experience  concerning  the  manufacture  of  cream  of  tartar  and  tar- 
taric acid  is  such  that  they  need  no  more  help  or  advice  from  abroad. 

The  total  exportation  of  argols  (crude)  and  lees  from  this  consulate  to 

the  United  States  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1892,  was  ^100,000. 

CHARLES  B.  TRAIL, 

ConsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Marseilles^  August  25 ^  i8g3. 


MR.  ARTHUR  P.  HAYNES'S  REPORT. 
[Inclosure  1  in  Consul  Trail's  report.] 

MoNTPELUER,  August  lo^  TSg2. 

In  reply  to  yomr  letter  of  the  6th,  allow  me  to  present  the  following  extracts  from  my 
notes,  which  I  think  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  enable  yon  to  answer  the  questions  of  the 
California  State  viticultural  commission. 

The  most  valuable  by-product  of  vinification  is  the  tartar  that  is  deposited  immediately 
after  tumultuous  fermentation  ceases.  The  name  "cream  of  tartar"  is  generally  given  to  the 
acid  tartrate  of  potash,  or  bitartrate  of  potash,  which  has  the  general  formula  CgH^KOu. 
It  is  also  acid,  and  its  acidity  has  for  an  equivalent  188,  corresponding  to  75  of  free  tartaric 
acid  or  49  of  monohydrate  sulphuric  acid  (SO^H).  It  can  also  fix  an  equivalent  of  potash, 
giving  neuter  tartrate  of  potash  (CgH^KjO^a)-  It  fixes,  also,  an  equivalent  of  soda,  giving 
a  purgative  salt  (seignette)— CgH^KNaOj,  +  8  HO. 

Bringing  together  saturated  solutions  of  bitartrate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  lime  (plaster, 
gypsum,  etc.),  always  keeping  in  suspension  an  excess  of  these  salts,  there  will  be  formed,  by 
doable  decomposition,  free  tartaric  add,  sulphate  of  potash,  and  neuter  tartrate  of  potash,  or 
this  last  salt,  bitartrate  of  potash,  and  acid  sulphate  of  potash  (bitartrate).  This  is  one  of  the 
chief  reactions  that  take  place  in  **  plastering  "  the  vintage. 

By  calcination  the  bitartrate  of  potash  carbonizes,  disengaging  a  characteristic  odor  of 
scorched  bread,  afterwards  leaving  a  residue  of  carbon  and  carbonate  of  potassium.  This  salt 
is  only  slightly  soluble,  especially  in  alcohol.  It  forms  whenever  tartaric  acid  is  added  to  a 
potassium  salt.  It  is  due  to  this  that  in  many  wines  which  contain  potash  combined  with 
other  ofganic  acids  (malic,  etc.),  tartaric  acid  produces  a  precipitate  of  cream  of  tartar.  Its 
sohibtlity  is  very  feeble,  but  is  greater  in  water  than  in  alcohol ;  it  augments  with  the  tempera- 
ture, and  is  nnl  in  alcohol  at  or  above  90®  proof. 
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Adds,  such  as  malic  acid,  '>r  the  acid  salts,  as  the  bisulphate,  always  angment  the  solabSky. 

The  ordinary  bitartrate  of  potash  of  commerce  comes  from  the  puriiicadoo  of  the  ia^joe 
tartrates  and  the  lees  that  the  vi-^neron  collects  after  the  vintage.  In  Europe  these  ioppiy 
him  with  no  contemptible  rerenues. 

It  is  eenerally  estimated  that  loo  kilograms  of  nnfermented  grapes  oootain  about  900 
grams  of  tartar,  distributed  as  follows:  The  must,  80  liters,  will  dissolve,  at  a  temperatore  of 
20^  C,  400  grams,  t.  ^.,  5  grams  per  liter;  the  rest,  about  400  or  500  grams,  is  in  the  fonn d 
crystals  undissolved  in  the  must  or  in  suspension.  By  fermentation  the  must  becomes  aloohotic; 
and  the  bitartrate,  becoming  less  soluble,  partially  separates,  and  whenever  the  tempentiire 
falls  the  separation  becomes  more  abundant. 

One  hectoliter  of  wine  of  10  per  cent  alcohol,  at  a  temperature  of  10®  C,  does  not  contain 
more  than  from  200  to  300  grams  of  tartar,  while  it  contained  double  this  amotmt  before  the 
must  was  fermented.  Thb  quantity  diminishes  with  the  alcoholicity  of  the  wine.  Other 
things  equal,  it  augments  with  the  acidity  of  the  wine. 

One  of  the  most  striking  efiecis  of  the  diseases  of  wine  (sudi  as  "toonie,"  ''poose," 
etc.),  is  the  complete  disappearance  of  die  tartar,  it  being  transformed  by  the  spectal  fermenis 
into  lactic  acid,  butjrric  acid,  carbonic  acid,  etc.  In  some  cases  these  bacteria  attack  the 
crystab  on  the  walls  of  the  tanks  or  those  that  have  fiedlen  to  the  bottom  with  the  lees.  In 
this  case  the  iHgneron  tells  you  that  the  wine  has  <*  eaten  its  lees." 

If,  after  the  first  fermentation,  the  wine  be  drawn  off  while  still  warm,  the  salt  in  exccs6 
(t.  ^.,  excess  of  200  to  300  grams  per  hectoliter),  there  will  be  a  much  greater  deposit  on  the 
staves  of  the  casks  into  which  it  is  run  than  would  have  taken  place  had  the  wine  been  allowed 
to  assume  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air.  In  the  case  of  wine  resting  a  long  time 
before  the  first  drawing  off  the  most  important  deposit  of  tartar  is  in  the  fermenting  tank. 

It  is  interesting  here  to  note  that  the  thickness  of  the  crystalline  deposit  on  the  sides, 
bottom,  and  top  of  the  barrel  is  always  uniform. 

The  best  and  purest  tartar  b  taken  from  the  interior  of  the  cask,  while  that  whidi  falls  lo 
the  bottom,  mixed  with  the  lees,  is  of  comparatively  little  value :  Firbt,  because  there  is  very 
little  of  it;  second,  because  it  costs  more  to  extract  it  firom  the  greater  mass  of  impurities  in 
which  it  gets  mixed. 

If  the  new  wine  is  kept  in  cement  or  glass-lined  tanks  (very  common  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
part  of  Portugal),  the  incrustation  of  tartar  on  the  walls  is  much  less,  while  the  quantity  that 
mixes  with  the  dregs  is  very  much  greater.  I  have  seen  cases  where  well-washed  wooden 
sticks  were  suspended  in  the  large  tanks,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  deposit  of  pure  tartar,  thos 
avoiding  the  loss  of  price  paid  for  lees. 

It  is,  then,  the  wooden  vessels  that  are  best  suited  for  the  depositing  of  tartar.  The  band 
staves  coming  from  Burgundy  are  the  best  for  this  purpose,  as  they  are  rougher  and  afiord 
more  points  than  those  of  Austria  or  America. 

Some  wine-growers  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  it  is  better  to  buy  the  inferior  French  oak, 
in  spite  of  its  tendency  to  crack.  They  think  that  the  tartar  deposit  will  at  once  ftU  np  these 
fissures,  and  thus  enable  one  to  make  great  economies. 

In  the  south  of  France  (the  most  important  center  for  the  manu&cture  of  cream  of  tartar, 
etc.),  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  amount  of  tartar  taken  from  the  interior  of  the  tanks  is 
from  200  to  300  grams  for  each  hectoliter  of  capacity  annually.  This,  at  the  rate  of  1.20 
francs  per  kilogram,  largely  pays  the  interest  on  the  cooperage  and  is  one  of  the  many  reasons 
that  decide  the  southern  wine-growers  to  abandon  the  old  cement  vats. 

The  harvest  of  tartar  [dHartrage)  takes  place  yearly  if  the  incrustation  is  snflkiently  thick. 
It  can  be  done  at  all  times  of  the  year.  The  only  governing  principle  is  convenience.  So 
soon  as  the  tanks  are  empty  the  vigntron  notifies  some  one  of  the  men  who  make  thb  their 
profession.  These  are  the  middlemen.  They  buy  it  from  the  tigmrom,  attending  to  the 
work  of  detaching  the  crystals  themselves.  It  is  a  very  wise  precaution,  however,  for  the  pro* 
prietor  to  watch  the  workmen,  for  sometimes  they  take  off  aa  much  band  atavc  as  tadac 
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llie  mitrumeot  used  is  a  sharp  adz.  In  commerce  the  crude  tartar  is  known  under  various 
names — gravel,  "  crude  red  ciystals  of  tartar,"  or  "  while,"  as  the  case  may  be. 

This  crude  tartar,  besides  the  bitartrate  of  potash,  contains  tartrate  of  lime  and  other  im- 
purities, such  as  silica,  iron,  etc,  organic  matters,  such  as  coloring  matter,  etc.  The  tartar  in 
plastered  wines  is  much  less  rich  in  tartrate  of  potash  than  in  nonplastered  wine,  while  the 
tartrate  of  lime  is  much  greater. 

The  richness  of  tartars  varies  from  40  to  80  per  cent  in  pure  salt  of  potash,  and  as  a  mean 
from  50  to  60  per  cent    The  tartrate  of  lime  varies  from  3  to  8  per  cent. 

Tartar  of  the  alembic  results  from  the  distillation  of  the  residues  of  the  wine  press.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  this  residue  of  stems,  skins,  etc.,  still  contains  2  or  3  kilc^rams  of  tartar  to  each 
100  kilograms  of  residue  after  pressing  "pomace."  If  this  pomace  is  directly  distilled  and 
the  operation  once  finished,  you  let  it  macerate  for  several  moments  in  boiling  water  to  satu- 
rate the  vinasse  well.  If  this  saturation  is  incomplete,  you  add  more  pomace  and  continue 
the  maceration.  Yon  then  draw  off  the  hot  solution  and  run  it  into  barrels,  etc.,  in  which 
70a  have  put  shavings,  sticks,  etc.  On  cooling,  the  tartar  deposits  as  in  the  other  case.  There 
is  no  fixed  rule  for  this,  each  person  having  a  plan  of  his  own.  In  this  way  one  can  get  from 
100  kilograms  of  pomace  I  or  2  kilograms  of  tartar,  which,  at  2  francs  per  kilogram,  repre- 
sents a  sum  of  from  2  to  4  francs  per  100  kilograms  of  pomace. 

Tartar  of  lees  is  extracted  from  the  dregs  after  the  first  racking  off.  If  they  are  dry,  you 
saturate  with  boffing  water,  using  a  copper  vessel  containing  50  or  60  liters.  The  point  of  satu- 
lalkm  is  readily  seen  from  a  film  which  forms  on  the  top. 

In  order  to  obtain  colorless  crybtals — and  more  especially  pure— from  the  crude  tartar 
roughly  collected,  special  establishments  are  necessary.  The  cost  of  a  cream-of-tartar  re- 
finery capable  of  turning  out  500  kilograms  per  day  is  about  |2o,ooo,  and  will  furnish  work 
for  ten  men  all  through  the  year.  For  extracting  tartaric  acid  from  the  tartar  the  installation 
is  hr  larger  and  more  complicated. 

To  turn  out  500  kilograms  per  day  of  tartaric  add  requires  an  outlay  of  1 100,000,  and  will 
keep  twenty  men  busy.  The  two  products  are  so  closely  allied  that  it  is  usual  for  every 
establishment  to  make  both  cream  of  tartar  and  tartaric  acid.  For  such  a  combination  one 
engine  of  60-horse  power  will  serve. 

The  refining  of  cream  of  tartar  is  a  very  simple  affair,  indeed,  while  the  manufacture  of 
tartaric  add  is  very  complicated.  The  establishments  differ  very  much,  but  the  best  seen  in 
France,  Italy,  and  Spain  are  somewhat  after  this  fiishion : 

A  large  wooden  tank,  copper  lined  or  not,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  partly  filled  with  water, 
into  which  the  crude  tartar  or  lees  is  thrown.  Steam  pipes  bring  this  to  boiling,  and,  when 
satoratkiii  is  readied,  the  whole  liquid  is  drawn  off  into  tanks  lined  with  lead,  which  hold  80 
hectoliters.  Here  it  is  allowed  to  cool.  To  facilitate  crystallization,  slats  are  placed  across 
the  top.  From  these  slats  hang  long  strips  of  lead.  When  the  liquid  is  thoroughly  cool,  the 
tank  is  emptied  by  means  of  a  steam  pump.  As  the  liquid  still  contams  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  tartar,  thb  is  put  back  into  the  boiler  and  resaturated.  In  other  words,  you  keep  on 
using  die  same  water  all  the  time.  As  this  water  keeps  charging  itself  with  organic  impuri- 
ties, it  leaves  In  die  bottom  of  the  vats  a  deposit  that  smells  very  bad.  The  man  who  gets  in 
the  recently  emptied  cask  or  vat  is  always  paid  more  than  the  rest.  You  can  now  have  your 
cream  of  tartar  in  the  form  of  dirty,  reddish  crystals  the  size  of  a  pea — more  or  less.  This 
must  be  dried  in  the  sun  in  shallow  trays  with  linen  bottoms.  Once  dry,  it  is  redissolved 
and  recrystallized  till  the  crystals  are  perfectly  white. 

In  ofder  to  fiualitate  dissolution,  in  all  cases  the  crystals  are  ground  up  under  millstones 
into  powder.  The  price  of  cream  of  tartar  thus  purified  varies  greatly  from  year  to  year,  as 
is  the  case  with  tartario  add.  This  year  the  price  per  100  kilograms  is :  Cream  of  tartar,  200 
francs;  taxtaric  add,  260  francs. 

Considering  the  simplicity  of  the  process  of  the  one  and  the  extreme  complication  of  the 
odter,  it  psjt  better  to  make  cream  of  tartar  than  tartaric  add. 
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The  important  refineries  are  chiefly  in  the  south  of  France,  in  the  departments  of  H^ranlt 
Aude,  Card,  etc.,  though  wherever  wine  is  made  in  anj  considerable  quantity  one  finds  re- 
fining establishments. 

It  is  impossible  to  get  any  data  concerning  the  history  of  the  industry.  It  probably  dales 
back  to  the  earliest  vintages.  There  are  no  systems  other  than  that  just  rooghly  descrihpd, 
neither  are  there  any  patents  taken  out 

The  chief  market  for  cream  of  tartar  is  England,  after  which  come  the  colonies.  France 
uses  very  little  cream  of  tartar,  and  the  heavy  tax  of  6  cents  per  pound  on  the  refined  prodnct 
compels  the  United  States  to  bring  over  the  crude  tartar  with  all  the  impurities  in  it  and  wash 
them  off  when  it  arrives.     I  suppose  the  freight  on  impurities  is  not  much. 

The  value  of  crude  tartar  depends,  of  course,  on  the  percentage  of  pure  salt  it  contains. 
There  are  two  methods  tot  hasty  tests,  either  of  which  is  sufficiently  accurate.  Besides 
these,  there  are  a  number  of  thumb-and-screw  rules  of  greater  or  less  precision : 

(1)  From  a  sample  of  at  least  I  kilogram  of  finely  powdered  tartar  take  50  grams  carefblly 
weighed  on  a  balance  exact  to  a  decigram.  Boil  this  in  1.25  liters  of  water;  boil  fortes 
minutes;  repose  three  minutes,  and  by  decantation  into  another  vessel  yon  separate  die 
liquid  from  the  impurities.  This  requires  practice,  however.  After  standii^  six  hours  in  a 
cool  place  you  wash  the  crystals  formed  in  a  half  liter  of  water  divided  into  three  pots- 
three  separate  washings.  Dry  at  a  temperature  of  loo^  C ;  weigh,  and  calculate  as  fblbws: 
Say  ao  grams  of  tartar  obtained  from  50  grams  of  sample ;  for  100  you  have  ao  X  22:40; 
you  add  to  this  the  tartar  carried  off  in  the  mother  liquid  ^  10  grams  for  each  test;  finally, 
you  have  20  X  2  4- 10  ^  50  per  cent  This  process  is  widely  employed,  but  gives  2  to  3 
per  cent  too  little. 

(2)  Dissolve  I  or  2  grams  of  crude  tartar  in  250  cubic  centimeters  of  water ;  then,  with  10 
or  20  cubic  centimeters  of  this,  you  determine  the  acidity  with  limewater  of  known  strength. 
It  is  then  easy  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  add  tartrate  of  potash  conre^wnding  to  the  limewater 
employed. 

If  France  sends  most  all  of  her  cream  of  tartar  to  England  for  baking  powder,  etc,  she 
uses  great  quantities  of  tartaric  acid  at  home.  Especially  since  plastering  wine  has  fallen  inio 
disfavor  and  tartaric  acid  has  been  in  a  measure  substituted,  the  manufacture  has  greatly  in- 
creased. It  b  manufifictured  chiefly  in  the  sooth  of  France,  but  there  are  important  factories 
elsewhere — Lyons,  etc. 

Tartaric  acid,  with  malic  acid,  citric  add,  and  oxalic  add,  are  the  most  widely  diffused  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  especially  in  green  or  unripe  fruits,  where  it  is  met  with  either  in  a 
free  state  or  half  saturated  by  such  bases  as  potash,  lime,  etc.,  forming  bitartrate  of  potash, 
neuter  tartrate  of  lime,  etc.  It  is  very  abundant  in  uiuipe  grapes.  11ms  the  aramon,  wfaik 
still  green  and  hard,  contains  23  grams  of  sugar  per  liter  of  juice  and  10.7  grams  of  tartuic 
add,  of  which  8.9  grams  are  fi^  and  2.3  grams  bitartrate.  At  maturity  i  liter  of  the 
must  made  from  the  same  variety  contained  114  grams  of  sugar  and  7.6  grams  of  tartaric  add, 
of  which  2  grams  were  free  and  7  grams  in  the  state  of  bitartrate  of  potash.  Little  by  little 
the  fire  acid  diminishes,  and  at  complete  maturity  it  has  entirely  disai^>eared. 

Tartaric  add  was  isolated  firom  bitartrate  by  Scheele  in  1769.  Later  the  experimo^  of 
Pftsteur  indicated  the  existence  of  four  distinct  adds. 

It  is  extracted  from  the  lees  of  wine,  the  residue  from  the  purification  of  cream  of  tartar, 
sandy  deposits,  crystals,  etc,  which  contain  tartrate  of  lime  and  bitartrate  of  potash.  It  shonkl 
be  remembered  that  whenever  the  raw  material  contains  more  than  10  per  cent  of  tartar  it  b 
used  for  cream  of  tartar,  and  all  less  than  10  per  cent  strength  is  set  aside  for  tartaric  add. 
In  the  south  they  do  not  consider  that  it  pays  to  use  crude  tartar  for  the  cream,  unles  it  con- 
tains more  than  lo  per  cent  of  pure  salt. 

On  receiving  your  letter  I  vbited  a  very  fine  factory  at  Montpellier,  and,  as  it  b  fresh  in 
my  mind,  I  will  break  away  from  notes  and  describe  it. 

In  an  immense  room  one  finds  piles  of  crude  material  all  carefully  separated  according 
to  their  value,  already  determined  in  the  laboratory  (every  «x«aKim^|r|^nt  has  its  chemist). 
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The  cakes  oi  dregs  from  the  rackmg  off,  the  lumps  of  disgusting-IookiDg  sedhnent  taken 
from  the  crystallizing  tank  in  the  cream-of-tartar  department,  and  the  fine,  large  crystals  fresh 
from  the  country — all  meet  the  eye  in  endless  mounds. 

The  raw  material,  whatever  be  its  source,  is  ground  up  under  a  huge  millstone  and  is  at 
OQce  thrown  into  a  large  tank  of  hot  water,  and,  once  dissolved,  is  attacked  with  chlorbydric 
add  to  dissolve  the  tartrates  and  enable  their  separation  from  insoluble  residues.  Right  here 
I  must  go  back  to  my  notebook  to  observe  that  if,  instead  of  using  hydrochloric  acid  to  at- 
tack the  crude  tartar,  you  use  sulphuric  acid,  by  evaporation  of  the  mother  liquid  after  the 
deposit  of  the  tartrate  of  lime  a  very  valuable  fertilizer,  rich  in  sulphate  of  potash,  is  obtained. 
This  is  not  always  done,  however,  as  other  chemical  fertilizers  of  more  richness  can  be  had 
▼cry  readily  in  the  south. 

After  separating  the  liquid  from  the  impurities,  coloring  matter,  etc,  by  decantation  and 
filtration,  it  is  neutralized  by  adding  carbonate  of  lime.  This  is  done  in  a  huge  tank,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  an  immense  affair  for  mixing,  like  a  huge  chum  worked  by  steam.  The 
lime  causes  all  the  tartaric  add  to  precipitate  in  the  form  of  neuter  tartrate  of  lime.  This  salt 
is  coOected  and  washed,  bone  black  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  decolorizing  and  the  ordi- 
nary filter  press  for  clarification.  It  is  then  decomposed  with  sulphuric  add  into  the  very 
feebly  soluble  sulphate  of  lime  and  free  tartaric  add,  which  b  separated  from  the  lime  sul- 
ptkBXe  by  filtration. 

The  remaining  add  liquid  must  be  evaporated,  and  just  here  is  the  only  part  of  the  pro- 
cess where  a  modification  has  ever  been  made.  Formerly  mere  open  vats  were  used,  but  now 
eviqxvation  is  done  in  vacuum  pans — a  great  improvement.  When  it  comes  from  the  evapo- 
rating machine,  it  is  a  most  disgusting-looking  yellow  ooze,  but  it  is  pure  add  with  a  little 
water.  To  operate  this,  the  workmen  scoop  it  up  into  copper  buckets  and  empty  it  into  a 
centrifugal  machine  that  holds  about  a  hectoliter.  Here  it  is  thoroughly  dried.  The  machine 
makes  *'one  thousand  revolutions  to  the  second  [minute?],"  the  director  told  me.  Whether 
this  is  mathematically  correct  I  can  not  say— only  in  a  minute  the  yellow  ooze  is  beautifully 
white  powder.  There  are  a  dozen  of  these  centrifugal  machines  constantly  at  work.  The 
water  thus  separated  is  carefully  kept  and  put  back  for  resaturation. 

There  now  remains  but  one  step  before  the  add  is  ready  for  the  packing  room.  The 
powder  must  be  dissolved  and  crystallized,  an  operation  that  has  been  already  described  in 
the  making  of  cream  oi  tartar. 

Tartaric  add  is  largely  used  for  thiting  dothes,  in  pharmacy,  and  recently  it  has  begun 
to  r^lace  plaster  in  the  warmer  climates.  It  certainly  does  in  a  measure  replace  it  and  has 
none  of  the  drawbacks  of  plastering.  It  brightens  the  color,  which  is  very  unstable  in  some 
wines,  sodi  as  wine  made  from  the  Jacqnez  (Lenoir).  The  doses  to  employ  vary  greatly, 
depending  upon  an  analysis  of  the  wine.  As  a  rule,  the  vigneron  experiments  beforehand 
with  different  quantides.  After  six  or  seven  days  he  studies  the  effect  on  the  color,  limpidity, 
taste,  etc  As  a  rule,  i  gram  per  liter  produces  a  very  noticeable  improvement.  The  ad- 
ditioii  of  tartaric  add  to  wine  causes  the  precipitation  of  the  bitartrate,  which  brings  about  the 
displacement  of  the  potash  combined  with  malic  acid,  for  example. 

In  this  cioe  the  augmentation  of  the  acidity  is  about  the  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  tartaric 
acid  employed,  but  is  due  not  to  tartaric  add  (which  becomes  insoluble  in  the  state  of  bitar- 
trate), but  to  the  malic  acid  set  free.  It  is  worth  remarking  that  the  bitartrate  thus  precipi- 
tated pays  half  the  expense  of  acidifying  with  tartaric  acid. 

The  annual  product  of  France  in  1888  was  near  100,000  kilograms  of  tartaric  acid.  It 
if  frtf  greater  to-day,  but  want  of  data  compels  me  to  go  back  to  1888. 

Thus  yon  see  that  if  it  pajrs  to  make  cream  of  tartar,  it  pays  almost  as  well  to  make  tar- 
taric add,  from  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  industry  the  smallest  percentage  of  bitartrate  can  be 
utilized,  while  in  the  former  the  raw  material  must  have  a  minimum  value  of  lo  per  cent.  It 
really  pajrs  and  pays  well,  on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  the  material  used. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  when  crude  tartar  is  bought  the  manufacturer  pays  higher  prices 
for  laige  quantities  than  for  small  quantities,  other  things  being  equaL 
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In  spite  of  the  strong,  unpleasant  smell  in  the  crystallizing  vats,  the  workmen  ] 
to  suHer;  in  fact,  they  are  healthier  than  the  average  laborer.  I  questioned  the  men,  is 
well  as  the  proprietors  of  the  many  factories  I  visited  in  Europe,  and  all  agree  as  to  the 
healthfulness  of  the  work. 

The  other  by  products  of  the  vintage  are:  (l)  Sugar  wine  made  from  the  pomace;  (a) 
piquette,  made  from  the  pomace  after  the  sugar  wine  is  made ;  (3)  use  c^  pomace  for  food  far 
catile,  seeds  as  food  for  chickens  and  horses,  instead  of  barley;  (4)  tannin  from  the  seeds. 

Sugar  wine,  or  yin  de  y*  CuvSe,  is  extensively  made  in  Burgundy.  Champagne  add 
results  as  a  rule  when  the  wine  is  of  a  superior  quality.  It  was  esp>ecia]ly  important  just 
after  the  phylloxera  liegan  its  ravages.  It  is  very  profitable  if  the  pomace  has  ahready  made 
fine  wine.  It  would  require  a  small  volume  to  treat  the  subject  properly,  and,  as  no  spcdal 
streit  seems  to  be  laid  on  the  subject,  I  shall  postpone  treating  the  subject  till  some  one 
wants  it. 

Piquette  is  only  profitable  in  countries  like  France,  where  wine  is  almost  as  important  in 
the  nourishment  of  the  workmen  as  bread  and  meat. 

The  use  of  the  pomace  as  food  for  cattle  b  very  general,  and  is  to  be  recommended  when 
plaster  has  not  been  used.  Comparative  tests  at  the  National  School  of  Agriculture  prove 
that  it  is  as  nourishing  as  hay,  and,  when  mixed  in  equal  parts  with  hay,  furnishes  a  very  good 
food  for  horses  and  cows. 

It  is  quite  common  to  see  chickens  fattened  on  grape  seeds,  but  only  once  have  I  seen  the 
dry  pomace  careftiUy  sifted  for  seeds  to  be  fed  to  horses.  This  was  in  Spain,  at  Jeres  de  la 
Frontera,  at  the  immense  vineyards  of  Gonzales,  Byass  &  Co.  Mr.  Gonzales  told  me  that  the 
nourishing  power  of  seeds  was,  according  to  analyses  he  had  specially  made  in  England,  the 
same  as  ground  barley.  But  I  must  add  that  if  plaster  has  been  used  during  fermentatkxi  six 
weeks  of  this  diet  will  kill  four  out  of  five  of  the  animals. 

The  tannin  made  from  the  seeds  is  too  insignificant  to  be  dwelt  upon. 

The  use  of  the  pomace  for  fertilizing  is  too  well  known  to  be  described. 

I  hope  these  rough  extracts  from  my  notebook  will  enable  you  to  answer  die  questkas 
put  to  you  by  the  State  viticultural  commission  and  prove  of  use  to  someone.  Should  yoa 
ever  desire  information  on  viticultural  or  agricultural  subjects,  I  hope  you  will  command  me. 
Letters  addressed  to  my  home  in  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  will  always  reach  me,  though  I  shall 
be  two  years  more  studjring  in  Europe. 

And  I  assure  you  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  <^  service  to  the  State  I  am  proud  to 
call  my  home. 

With  kindest  regards,  etc., 

ARTHUR  P.  HAYNES. 


CONSULAR  AGENT  NAMENS'S  REPORT. 
[Inclosure  a  in  Consul  Trail's  report.] 

The  manufacture  of  cream  of  tartar  took  its  rise  at  Montpellier,  in  H^ranlt,  and  gradually 
spread  into  the  departments  of  Aude,  Gard,  and  Rh6ne,  as  well  as  in  the  district  round  Bor- 
deaux ;  later  on,  also,  in  Spain  and  Italy,  principally  in  the  wine-growing  districts;  and,  lastly, 
in  Germany. 

This  product  can  be  manufactured  all  the  year  round,  and  the  quantity  turned  out,  though 
very  considerable,  is  hard  to  determine  even  approximately. 

Various  processes  have  to  be  resorted  to  in  the  manufacture  of  cream  of  tartar,  audi  as 
boilings,  either  by  fire  or  superheated  steam,  and  coolings  down,  either  in  boilers  or  crystal- 
Uzers,  these  latter  being  either  of  wood  or  copper. 

The  business  house  of  P.  Vemiere  created  this  industry  at  Montpellier  rather  more  than  a 
century  ago,  and  the  village  of  S.  Thiberg,  in  H^rault,  is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  its 
production.    The  following  are  the  principal  maBufactaros :  Coylaaiiw  A  Vidal,  AasafaM 
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Vidal,  Vidal,  sr.,  Vidal,  jr.,  and  Bileman.  At  Aubais,  in  the  department  of  Card,  there  are 
two  important  bouses — Santel  Jih^  and  Gouirand.  In  the  department  of  Aude :  Gibert  & 
Calas,  at  Qaaraote ;  C.  Dijaux,  at  L6zi^an ;  and  D^jean,  at  Salelles  d'Aude.  In  the 
Rbdne,  Mme.  Vve.  Targe. 

No  patents  have  been  taken  out.  Improvements  have  been  made,  but  the  industry  has 
alwa3rs  been  free,  like  plant  in  the  factories  consists  simply  of  boilers  placed  over  furnaces. 
No  other  system  exists  in  France.  Since  the  phylloxera  appeared  the  manufacture  of  cream 
of  tartar  has  sensibly  declined,  but  now  shows  unmistakable  signs  of  looking  up  again. 

The  cost  of  manufacture  is  about  25  francs  for  the  two  crystallizadons,  in  the  first  place  of 
the  crystals  and  afterwards  of  the  cream  of  tartar. 

L.  S.  NAMENS, 
Consular  Agent, 
United  States  Consular  Agency, 

CeUe^  August  /f,  i8g^. 


RHEIMS. 
REPORT  BY  CONSUL  ANGIER. 

Although  this  is  a  great  grape-growing  district,  there  are  not  many  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cream  of  tartar  from  grape  pomace  or 
lees,  only  two  firms  in  this  city  being  engaged  in  this  business,  and  these  on 
a  small  scale  only.  These  two  firms  are  Charles  Clignetyf/f,  No.  5  Rue  du 
Tresor,  and  V.  Ducancel,  No.  45  Rue  de  Thillois. 

The  business  is  usually  carried  on  in  the  winter  months,  shortly  after  the 
grape  pressings,  which  are  usually  made  between  the  ist  and  15th  of  Oc- 
tober. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  no  patents  have  been  issued  or  granted 
in  connection  with  carrying  on  this  business,  the  business  being  done  in  the 
old-fashioned  and  primitive  manner. 

There  is  a  very  large  work  of  several  volumes  (I  am  informed  the  price 
is  120  francs),  entitled  "  Dictionnaire  de  Chimie,"  compiled  by  Ad.  Wurtz, 
which  gives  much  information  on  this  industry.  This  book,  printed  in 
French  only,  can  be  had  from  almost  any  bookseller  in  Paris.  Its  informa- 
tion on  this  industry  covers  about  forty  pages.  I  have  had  translated  and 
give  below  in  English  extracts  from  this  book  covering  many  points  of  in- 
terest on  the  subject,  to  wit : 

The  juice  of  the  gn^w  contains  large  quantities  of  bitartrate  of  potassium,  or  cream  of 
tartar,  mixed  with  tartrate  of  calcium  and  tartaric  ethers.  When  the  juice  of  the  grape  has 
made  its  fermentation  and  the  alcohol  has  been  produced,  the  cream  of  tartar,  which  is  less 
soluble  in  alcoholic  Uquors,  precipitates  itself  into  a  deposit,  which  adheres  sirongly  to  the 
staves  of  the  barrel.  That  deposit  is  composed  essentially  of  cream  of  tartar,  mixed  with 
tartrate  of  calcium  and  with  dyeing  materiab,  which  can  be  removed. 

That  deposit,  the  thickness  of  which  increases  every  year  until  it  is  taken  out  of  the  bar- 
rels, is  called  ««brut  tartar." 

Another  precipitate,  more  voluminous  and  more  ladened  with  pectic  material  and  with 
tannin,  forms  itself  in  the  must,  and  is  called  lees.  The  lees  also  contain  cream  of  tartar,  but 
in  quantities  less  important  than  the  brut  tartar.  Tartar  b  found  under  three  different  forms : 
(1)  Red  or  white  tartar,  as  either  may  be  extracted  from  barrels  which  contained  red  or  white 
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wine;  (2)  the  crystals  of  the  alembics  used  in  the  manufacture  of  brandy,  said  ciystals 
being  picked  up  in  the  bottom  of  the  alembics  used  for  distillation;  (3)  the  crystals  of  ihe 
leet  obtained  by  crystallizing  the  liquids  resulting  from  the  treatment  of  the  lees  by  hot  water. 

These  products  are  different,  as  the  crystals  of  lees  and  of  alembics  are  ridier  in  cream 
of  tartar;  whereas  the  tartar  of  the  banreb,  being  less  rich,  often  contains  large  quantities  of 
tartrate  of  calcium.  The  crystals  of  lees  are  free  from  it,  and  those  of  alembics  gcscrsllj 
contain  but  a  small  quantity  of  tartrate  of  calcium. 

Independently  of  the  differences  existing  in  the  composition  of  the  tartars,  whidi  differ- 
ences are  due  to  the  nature  of  the  wines  which  have  produced  them,  there  are  still  others 
which  can  be  caused  by  chemical  decomposition  provoked  in  the  must  by  the  "plastering" 
operation  of  the  wine,  'llie  plastering  is  made  by  pressing  plaster  with  the  grapes,  and  that 
process  is  nearly  universal  in  Spain;  common  in  the  islands  of  Greece ;  at  Marsala,  in  Sicily; 
and  in  the  south  of  France.  But  in  the  other  parts  of  Sicily  and  in  many  parts  of  France 
the  plastering  oixration  is  not  practiced. 

When  the  wines  have  been  **  plastered,"  the  quantity  of  cream  of  tartar  is  considerably 
lowered;  it  forms  then  more  tartrate  of  calcium,  and  in  thb  case  the  lees  ^'^wtn^  too  little  of 
cream  of  tartar  to  repay  the  expenses  of  extraction. 

The  largest  quantity  of  cream  of  tartar  is  found  in  the  Imit  tartar,  the  proportion  of  cream 
of  tartar  therein  being  greater  than  any  other  ingredients. 

The  ancients  knew  of  the  existence  of  tartar  in  the  wine  deposits.  That  deposit  of  the 
wine  was  not  called  by  a^y  particular  name ;  it  was  designated  "  waste  of  the  wine  *'  or 
*'  leaven,"  and  by  the  expression  **foex  vini"  among  the  Romans. 

To  purify  the  tartar,  they  crystallize  it  several  times,  one  after  the  other,  in  hot  water,  aod 
they  eliminate  the  last  particles  of  calcium  which  are  retained  very  strongly  in  it.  For  (hat 
o|)eration  they  mix  twelve  parts  of  tartar  with  one  part  of  muriatic  add  and  six  parts  of 
water.  They  submit  this  mixture  to  a  temperature  of  68°  to  77**  F.,  and  after  twenty-foor 
hours  they  let  drip  the  crystals ;  and  they  wash  them  with  cold  water  and  they  then  crystallize 
them  in  hot  water  for  the  last  time. 

Cream  of  tartar  is  also  formed  each  time  that  they  add  tartaric  ac<d  to  a  solution  of  salt  of 
potassium ;  the  cream  of  tartar  forms  opaque  crystals — translucent  only  when  they  contain  no 
trace  of  calcium. 

ALTON  ANGIER, 

Onsul 

United  States  Consulate, 

RheimSf  August  lo^  i8g2. 


GERMANY. 

COLOGNE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL   WAMER. 

Cream  of  tartar,  tartaric  acid,  and  tartar  emetic  are  mannfacttired  in  very 
large  quantities  in  Germany.  There  is  no  special  season  for  carrying  on  the 
manufacture,  which  may  be  done  equally  as  well  during  the  whole  year. 

A  pretty  good  description  of  the  process  of  manufacture  may  be  found 
in  "  Muspratt's  technische  Chemie  bearbeitet  von  Stomann  &  Kere."  There 
is,  however,  very  little  published  on  the  manufacture  of  these  articles.  The 
manufacture  can  be  profitably  done  only  on  a  large  scale. 

The  apparatus  are  very  simple,  consisting  of  immense  wooden  tanks, 
large  copper  kettles,  and  copper  tanks  for  crystallizing  the  cream  of  tartar; 
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large,  lead-lined  wooden  boxes  for  evaporating  and  crystallizing  the  tartaric 
acid ;  a  couple  of  centrifugal  machines,  and  some  buhrstones  for  grinding 
the  argols.  A  few  patents  only  have  been  taken  out,  and  refer  mostly  to  ap- 
paratus. The  process  is  a  very  simple  and  old  one,  yet  there  are,  I  am  in- 
formed, quite  a  number  of  secrets  connected  with  it. 

The  following  addresses  have  been  furnished  me  as  the  most  important 
manufacturers  in  Germany:  Albert  Boehringer,  at  Nieder-Engelheim;  M. 
B.  Vogel,  at  Leipsic-Lindenau ;  Carl  Otto  Finckh,  at  Stuttgart;  Golden- 
berg,  Geromont  &  Co.,  at  Winkel  (Rhinegau). 

The  most  practical  way  of  ascertaining  what  has  been  done  in  the  way 
of  improvements  and  inventions  that  may  have  been  patented  is  through 
patent  agents,  and  I  give  below  the  addresses  of  a  few  of  such  persons  in 
Germany,  namely:  Rrockhues  &  Cie,  at  Cologne;  Capitaine  &  von  Hert- 
ling,  at  Berlin ;  Patent-technisches  &  Verwaltungs-BUreau,  Betche,  at  Berlin. 

WM.  D.  WAMER, 

United  States  Consut.ate,  Consul, 

Cologne^  December  2,  i8p2. 


KEHL. 
REPORT  BY  VICE-CONSUL  HANSMANN, 

In  Alsace,  which  is  the  most  important  wine-growing  district  in  Ger- 
many, the  various  chambers  of  commerce  report  that  there  is  no  established 
industry  for  the  utilization  of  pomace  and  lees,  but  that  all  these  by-products 
are  made  use  of  in  some  way  or  another. 

The  well-to-do  wine  growers  do  not  remove  the  argols  deposited  in  the 
barrels,  and  state  that  the  wine,  when  it  grows  older,  reabsorbs  these  deposits 
and  is  thereby  improved  in  quality.  Poorer  wine-growers  sell  the  argols  to 
the  druggists,  who  refine  them  and  remove  the  lime  by  dissolving  in  water, 
heating  to  the  boiling  point,  mixing  about  10  per  cent  of  muriatic  acid,  and 
then  cooling  and  crystallizing  under  constant  stirring.  The  tartar  thus  ob- 
tained is  used  in  dyeing. 

The  lees  are  generally  distilled  and  yield  a  brandy  much  liked  for  home 
use.  The  residue  is  then  heated  to  boiling,  strained  through  linen,  mixed 
with  common  salt,  and  cooled  by  constant  stirring.  The  argols  thus  ob- 
tained are  likewise  sold  to  the  dniggists. 

The  pomace  is  generally  pressed  out  a  second  time  with  water,  and  the 
'*wine"  thus  obtained  is  the  ordinary  drink  taken  out  in  the  field  by  the 
workman;  it  has  no  commercial  value.  The  thick  pomace  remaining  after 
the  second  pressing  is  often  pressed  into  cakes,  which  are  dried  in  the  sun 
and  used  for  fuel,  giving  a  slow,  steady  fire,  much  like  peat. 

Many  wine-growers  sell  the  lees  and  the  pomace  to  wine-manipulators, 
who  add  certain  chemicals  and  make  a  kind  of  inferior  table  wine  from  these 
products. 
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In  Baden  the  wine-growers  pot  Ifac  by-products  to  about  the  same  use. 
There  is,  however,  an  extensive  factory  that  extracts  ifwtous  substances  from 
the  lees  and  pomace  with  much  success.  To  my  written  request  ior  infor- 
mation, this  firm  replied  that  it  could  give  no  information  concerning  its 
processes,  they  being  the  outgrowth  of  long  and  expensive  experiments,  and 
hence  business  secrets.  The  manufacturers,  however,  expressed  their  willing- 
ness to  enter  into  direct  correspondence  with  parties  in  America  interested 
in  the  subject.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  California  State  board  of  viticnl- 
tural  commissioners  could  obtain  very  valuable  information  from  the  firm 
in  question  by  paying  a  reasonable  compensation  for  it.  I  therefore  add  the 
address,  viz,  Chemische-Fabrik,  Staehl  &  Hassler,  Ricgel,  Baden,  Germany. 

CARL  A.  HANSMANN, 

Vic€' Consul 

Unfted  States  CoNsxn-ATB, 

Kchl^July  27  f  1893. 


MANNHEIM. 
REPORT  BY  CONSUL  WINTER. 

The  manufacture  of  cream  of  tartar,  or  bi tartrate  of  potassium,  from  grape 
pomace  and  from  lees,  is  not  extensively  engaged  in  in  this  consular  district 
The  wine-makers  in  Rhenish  Bavaria  are  utilizing  their  by-products  to  some 
considerable  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  tartaric  acid,  and  also  cream  of 
tartar;  but  all  these  manufacturers  refuse  to  give  any  valuable  information 
as  to  the  modus  operandi  by  which  this  product  is  produced  from  the  grajie 
pomace. 

Cream  of  tartar  is  produced  from  either  what  in  the  trade  is  called  green 
lees  of  wine,  or  from  dry  and  very  hard  lees  that  come  from  Spain,  Italy, 
south  of  France,  and  tropical  countries,  or  else  from  the  inland  raw  tartar 
or  imported  raw  tartar,  called  "tartar  brut." 

Cream  of  tartar  in  crystal  form  is  extensively  used  in  chemical  dye  and 
color  factories  in  the  production  of  fine  colors. 

There  is  no  particular  history  as  to  the  development  of  the  industry  in 
this  country,  and  more  attention  is  given  to  the  manufacture  of  tartaric  acid 
in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  as  I  am  informed,  for  the  reason  that  the  old  proems  in 
use  here  is  not  only  complicated,  but  expensive,  and  the  manufacturers  find 
it  difficult  to  compete  with  French  and  Italian  manufacturers  of  cream  of 
tartar. 

Boehringer  &  Sons,  at  Waldhof,  on  the  Rhine,  Goldenberg,  and  Beukei- 
ser  are  the  leading  manufacturers  of  tartaric  acid,  and  also  manufacture  cream 
of  tartar. 

S.  Kaufmann,  of  Neustadt,  Rhenish  Bavaria,  together  with  his  son,  claimf 
to  have  a  new  and  cheaper  process  of  manufacturing  cream  of  tartar  from 
grape  pomace  and  from  lees,  and  about  all  the  implements  necessvy  are 
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Steam  boilers,  a  number  of  wooden  tubs,  and  a  few  filtennp^  processes,  to- 
gether with  certain  chemicals,  producing  fine  crystals  of  cream  of  tartar.  And 
it  might  result  in  advantage  to  the  wine-makers  of  California  to  place  them- 
selves in  correspondence  with  Mr.  Kaufmann  in  regard  to  his  new  process  of 
manuiiMrturing  cream  of  tartar. 

Patents  are  not  usually  taken  out  by  manufacturers  of  cream  of  tartar,  for 
the  reason  that  very  slight  alterations  in  the  procebse:*  might  upset  the  value 
of  the  patent. 

Through  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  Mannheim  and  Ludwigshafen,  I 
am  reliably  informed  that  there  are  no  public  prints  or  journals  or  scientific 
publications  treating  upon  the  process  or  processes  of  the  manufacture  of 
cream  of  tartar.  I  would  suggest  that  the  California  State  viticultural  com- 
missioners would  do  well  to  delegate  one  of  their  number  to  visit  Europe 
with  a  view  to  learning  the  best  methods  of  manufacturing  cream  of  tartar 
from  grape  pomace,  and,  should  such  agent  visit  Mannheim,  it  will  afford 
me  the  greatest  pleasure  in  facilitating  the  object  of  his  visit. 

JNO.  F.  WINTER, 

Consui. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Mannheim f  September  ^^  iSg2. 


ITALY. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  LONG,  OF  FLORENCE, 

Regarding  the  manufacture  and  shipment  of  cream  of  tartar  in  this  con- 
sular district,  I  have  to  report  as  follows : 

(i)  The  commerce  of  rough  tartar  has  but  comparatively  small  develop- 
ment in  the  province  of  Florence.  The  industry  of  manufacturing  cream 
of  tartar  or  refining  from  the  crude  or  rough  material  is  likewise  of  a  very 
limited  character. 

(2)  In  this  district  there  are  several  chemists  who  gather  on  their  own 
property  small  quantities  of  raw  tartar  and  refine  the  same  every  year.  Only 
one  establishment  for  the  preparation  of  cream  of  tartar  in  this  immediate 
district  is  possibly  worthy  of  mention,  and  that  is  situated  at  Carpi,  near 
Modena,  and  is  the  property  of  Signor  Tomaso  Benassi.  The  largest  pro- 
duction of  cream  of  tartar  is  probably  found  in  the  meridional  provinces  of 
Italy,  owing  to  the  large  extent  of  wines  produced  in  these  districts  and  to 
the  large  quantity  of  acids  and  salts  contained  in  such  wines,  which  are  gen- 
erally of  great  strength.  At  San  Antimo,  in  the  province  of  Naples,  almost 
the  entire  population  is  occupied  in  various  ways  in  the  traffic  of  tartar  and 
the  manufacture  of  cream  of  tartar.  The  following  places  in  the  meridional 
provinces  comprise  those  which  do  the  most  extensive  business  in  this  article: 
Pozzuoli,  in  the  province  of  Naples;  Castellana,  Casamassima,  Conversano, 
Noci,  and  Bitonto,  in  the  province  of  Bari ;  Vasto  and  Lanciano,  in  the 
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province  of  Chieti;  Giiilianova,  province  of  Teramo;  and  Monte  Urano, 
province  of  Ascoli  Piceno.  In  Sicily  the  commerce  of  tartar  and  the  man- 
ufacture of  cream  of  tartar  are  rather  flourishing  and  noteworthy  in  the  fol- 
lowing places :  Barcelona,  Pozzo  di  Gotto,  and  Molfetta,  in  the  province  of 
Messina;  Trecastague  and  Giarre,  in  the  province  of  Catania;  and  Vittoria, 
in  the  province  of  Siracusa.  In  central  and  northern  Italy  tartar-refining 
establishments  are  to  be  found  at  Lodi,  province  of  Milan ;  San  Pier  d' Arena, 
province  of  Genoa ;  Venice ;  and  Vado,  province  of  Sarona.  Rough  tartar 
and  cream  of  tartar  are  principally  exported  from  the  following  ports: 
Ancona,  Bari,  Genoa,  Naples,  Syracuse,  Palermo,  Termini,  and  Leghorn. 

(3)  The  processes  employed  in  Italy  by  the  refiners  of  tartar  in  the 
manufacture  of  cream  of  tartar  are  different,  but  all  are  based  on  the  simple 
condition  of  the  solubility  of  tartar  in  boiling  water  and  its  almost  insola- 
bility  in  cold  water.  No  chemical  reaction  is  necessary  for  the  purification 
of  tartar.  Both  white  and  red  wines  equally  produce  tartar,  which  is  natu- 
rally deposited  on  the  internal  sides  of  the  barrels  in  crust  formation  of 
whitish,  yellowish,  or  redish  hue,  according  to  the  color  of  the  wine  or 
fruit  from  which  it  is  produced.  These  crusts  are  more  or  less  hard,  heavy, 
and  compact ;  their  size  and  intensity  depend  upon  the  age  of  the  wine 
(the  oldest  being  the  best)  and  upon  the  number  of  years  the  wines  have  re- 
mained in  the  casks.  The  more  common  process  used  by  the  Italian  refiners 
to  obtain  the  cream  of  tartar  is  as  follows:  Rough  tartar  is  taken  and  pul- 
verized ;  after  this  it  is  placed  in  large  copper  boilers  and  dissolved  in  boiling 
water,  and  the  quantity  of  water  is  three  times  the  weight  of  the  tartar. 
The  boiling  must  continue  one  or  two  hours,  or  until  the  substance  is  entirely 
dissolved.  In  order  to  free  the  tarUr  so  dissolved  from  coloring  matter, 
they  precipitate  it  into  some  argillaceous  clay ;  in  this  manner  the  colored 
matter  is  separated.  To  obtain  a  complete  purification  and  a  clear  white 
hue,  animal  charcoal  is  utilized,  and,  finally,  the  solution  is  filtered,  whiJe 
still  boiling,  into  large  wooden  tubs,  when  the  refined  tartar  or  cream  of 
tartar  crystallizes.  By  renewing,  if  necessary,  the  process  just  mentioned 
they  obtain  a  product  more  clarified  and  perfect  either  for  commercial  or 
medicinal  use  or  for  a  mordant  in  the  dyeing  industry. 

(4)  Crude  tartar  has  been  known  for  many  centuries,  but  it  was  only 
during  the  eighteenth  century  that  chemists  began  to  purify  it.  Scheele  dis- 
covered the  chemical  formula  of  its  composition  in  1 769. 

(5)  No  patents  have  been  granted  to  inventors. 

(6)  The  tartar  industry  in  Italy  generally  is  quite  unpretentious,  and 
there  are  few  establishments  which  might  in  any  way  be  termed  important 

JAMES  VERNER  LONG, 

ConsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Florence^  October  7j,  i8g2. 
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CATANIA. 


REPORT  BY  ACTING  CONSUL  PERATONER. 

Wine-making  has  been,  since  ancient  times,  a  feast  time  in  Italy.  The 
way  employed  to  obtain  that  nectar  was  for  a  long  period  of  time  very  im- 
perfect and  primitive,  and  following  is  a  brief  description : 

Grapes  being  gathered,  they  are  transferred  into  the  wine  press,  where, 
according  to  the  quantity,  they  are  crushed  by  men  furnished  with  rough 
shoes.  This  operation  done,  all  the  juice  is  allowed  to  run  out  from  the 
hole  in  the  wine  press  into  the  underlying  large  tubs,  and  the  remaining  lees 
are  spread  in  large  upper  tubs.  The  must  obtained  from  the  previous  crush- 
ing is  poured  on  them  and  left  standing  for  twenty-four  or  forty -eight  hours, 
in  order  to  give  the  mass  the  necessary  time  to  ferment  and  cause  the  lees 
to  come  up.  After  this  operation  is  done,  the  wine  is  again  allowed  to  run 
into  the  under  tubs  to  measure  it,  whence  it  is  transferred  to  the  casks,  which 
are  left  open  until  the  boiling  fermentation  stops ;  they  are  then  hermetically 
closed. 


OLD-FASHIONED  SICIUAN  WINB 


A.  Press  tree. 

B.  Support  of  Utb. 

C.  Support  ladder. 

D.  Wooden  screw. 
R,  Head  of  screw. 
F.  Weight  stooe. 

No.  150 lO. 


G,  Screw  handle. 

H.  Press  wooden  plates. 

/.    Husks  and  lees  of  grapes. 

K.  Upper  receiver  (masonry). 

L.  Issuer  of  wine  most. 

M.  Under  receiver. 
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The  lees  left  in  the  wine  press  are  placed  in  a  pile  and  covered  with  a  mat- 
ting of  round  shape  made  of  thin  rods.  The  lees  are  thus  pressed  three  tiroes, 
for  this  paste  contains  all  the  coloring  matter,  which  is  then  added  to  the 
wine  in  the  casks. 

Nowadays,  however,  science  has  not  only  reached  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection  in  preparing  and  keeping  wines,  but  also  in  utilizing  all  the  refuse, 
which  previously  was  burnt  in  the  open  air,  in  order  to  obtain  a  sort  of  ash, 
which  was  sold  to  soap-makers.  In  fact,  in  the  present  epoch  all  wine  lees 
constitute  a  real  national  wealth,  for  through  them  two  very  important  prod- 
ucts are  derived — ^alcohol  and  cream  of  tartar,  the  latter  directly,  without 
using  crude  tartar. 

The  process  employed  to  obtain  these  two  products  is  rather  easy,  and 
the  following  machinery  is  necessary  to  start  an  establishment : 

(i)  A  boiler  to  be  filled  with  lees  and  in  which  at  the  same  time  a  regu- 
lar quantity  of  water  is  to  be  poured  in  the  proportion  of  four  times  the 
weight  of  the  lees  to  be  boiled  and  worked. 

(2)  A  chamber  for  receiving  the  steam  or  vaporous  alcohol  coming  oat 
from  the  boiler. 

(3)  A  pipe  which,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  steam  chamber,  leads  the 
vaporous  alcohol  into  the  serpentine  column  No.  4, 

(5)  A  pipe  from  the  serpentine  column  leading  the  vaporous  alcohol  into 
a  closer  receptacle,  usually  called  here  "scaldavino  "  (wine  warmer),  No.  6. 

(7)  Another  pipe  ending  in  the  rectifier-refrigerator-condenser  (No.  8). 

(9)  A  small  brass  box  with  a  glass  bell  for  detecting  the  alcohol  pressure 
(No.  10). 

(11)  An  apparatus  for  measuring  and  recording  the  quantity  of  alcohol 
produced.  (This  device  is  compulsory  in  Italy,  where  a  tax  is  paid  to  the 
Government.) 

(12)  A  receiver  of  weak  alcohol,  to  be  transferred  again  to  the  serpen- 
tine colunm  No.  4. 

These  are  the  sole  instruments  and  apparatus  necessary  in  an  establish- 
ment, besides  a  supply  of  wooden  tubs  to  be  used  in  obtaining  the  crude 
tartar.  Having  thus  explained  the  machinery,  let  us  now  pass  to  the  prac- 
tical manipulation. 

ALCOHOL. 

In  one  of  the  establishments  expressly  visited  by  me  in  Catania  I  have 
noticed  that  the  work  commences  as  follows :  One  hundred  kilograms  of  lees 
with  400  liters  of  water  are  put  in  the  boiler  for  six  hours.  The  warm  steam 
developing  from  the  ebullition  automatically  reaches  the  receptacle  called 
**  scaldavino  "  and  then  the  refrigerator.  The  steam,  so  turned  into  alcohol, 
becomes  semicool  in  the  former  and  quite  cool  in  the  latter.  The  water  re- 
maining in  the  boiler,  together  with  the  boiled  wine  lees,  are  not  to  be  thrown 
away,  but  poured  in  the  wooden  tubs.  Another  operation  begins,  constitut- 
ing the  real  answer  to  the  questions  put  by  the  Department  drcular. 
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CREAM   OF   TARTAR. 

The  wooden  tubs  are  first  filled  with  full-grown  and  dry  asparagus,  bound 
in  large  bundles.  The  warm  water  and  lees  remaining  in  the  boiler  are 
poured  on  them,  letting  the  mass  rest  undisturbed  for  at  least  four  hours, 
during  which,  becoming  cool,  the  cream  of  tartar  will  be  deposited  on  the 
asparagus  stalks.  It  is  then  time  to  take  them  out  and  place  them  in  empty 
tubs,  allowing  the  necessary  time  to  dry.  This  obtained,  the  raw  cream  of 
tartar  is  removed  from  the  stalks  (to  which  it  adheres)  by  an  undulatorj 
movement  of  the  hand  from  left  to  right.  The  cream  of  tartar,  being  so 
gathered,  is  put  to  dry,  as  manufacturers  in  this  country  usually  sell  their 
product  in  a  crude  state. 

The  water  remaining  in  the  tubs  possibly  contains  uncrystallized  sedi- 
ments, and  can  be  put  to  boil  again,  together  with  a  fresh  supply  of  lees. 

Cream  of  tartar  is  obtained  in  earthen  pots  by  purification  of  crude  tar- 
tar, either  gray-white  or  red  colored,  deposited  in  the  interior  of  the  wooden 
casks  in  which  wine  is  kept  by  the  following  process : 

Raw  bitartrate  will  first  be  reduced  in  powder,  and  in  such  a  state  is 
mixed  with  4  or  5  per  cent  of  clay  earth.  By  boiling  both  together,  and 
with  the  coloring  matters  of  its  salt,  a  certain  kind  of  insoluble  lac  is  formed. 
Care  should  be  taken  in  using  clay  containing  no  lime.  The  mass  must 
then  be  allowed  to  cool  and  crystallize,  bearing  in  mind  that  one  or  two 
more  crystallizations  are  necessary  if  a  perfectly  white  salt  is  desired.  This 
product  is  white,  without  smell,  of  acid  taste,  cracks  under  the  teeth,  and  is 
unalterable  in  contact  with  air;  is  soluble  in  250  parts  of  cold  water  and  15 
parts  of  boiling  water;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

KaU  tartaricum  is  white,  of  bitter  and  disagreeable  taste,  and  is  soluble 
in  its  own  weight  of  cold  water.  It  is  obtained  by  putting  some  cream  of 
tartar  in  boiling  water  and  saturating  through  carbonate  of  potash ;  then 
filtered  and  evaporated. 

To  discover  if  cream  of  tartar  contains  any  tartrate  of  lime  the  chemist 
Duflos  put  it  in  a  flannel  arranged  in  a  porcelain  funnel  and  plunged  this 
apparatus  in  a  solution  of  tepid  carbonate  salt,  which  dissolves  only  the  tar- 
trate of  potash.  Mr.  Weng  employs  only  one-twentieth  of  cream  of  tartar 
more  than  necessary  to  secure  the  carbonate  of  salt. 

I  now  answer  the  questions  put  by  the  Department  in  the  circular. 

(i)  The  manufacture  of  cream  of  tartar  is  in  the  hands  of  only  ^yt 

firms. 

(2)  It  is  carried  on  as  soon  as  grapes  are  pressed,  usually  from  Septem- 
ber on  flat  land  and  from  October  on  the  mountain.  Cream  of  tartar  or- 
dinarily is  extracted  from  the  wine  lees  at  the  commencement  of  the  vintage 
up  to  the  beginning  of  May. 

(3)  Only  one  process  of  manufiau^ture  is  known  here,  as  before  described. 

(4)  This  industry  is  in  a  good  state  of  development.  To  have  an  idea 
of  its  importance,  I  may  add  that  in  1890  the  value  of  alcohol  exported 
from  Catania  was  i43>oo2.35  lire^  and  that  of  tartar  145,161  lire. 
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(5)  No  patents  have  been  granted. 

(6)  At  first  cream-of-tartar  making  in  this  district  began  in  small  pro- 
portions, and  after  good  results  were  obtained  a  few  enterprising  firms  took 
this  industry  entirely  into  their  hands.  They  are  now  wealthy  houses,  need- 
ing no  aid  from  banks  and  being  able  to  handle  the  industry  by  themselves- 

AUGUSTUS  PERATONER, 
United  States  Consulate,  Acting  ConsuL 

Catania^  August  11,  i8g2. 


LEGHORN. 

REPOR T  BY  CONSUL  FORD, 

Cream  of  tartar  is  not  manufactured  to  any  extent  in  this  district,  and 
there  are  no  exportations  of  it.  There  is  quite  a  business  done  in  argols,  about 
f  40,000  worth  being  shipped  from  this  port  to  the  United  States  annually. 
The  grape  pomace  left  after  extraction  of  the  juice  has  no  part  in  the  argol 
of  commerce,  its  only  use  being  as  a  fertilizer.  The  wjne  upon  its  extrac- 
tion from  the  grape  is  placed  in  large  vats  or  upright  casks,  often  holding 
100  barrels,  made  of  chestnut  wood. 

Argol  is  the  acidulous  salt  which  exists  in  wine  or  the  juice  of  grapes,  and 
is  thrown  off  by  the  process  of  fermentation.  As  the  process  of  fe]:inenta- 
tion  goes  on  this  salt  is  thrown  off  and  adheres  to  the  sides  and  bottom  of 
the  vat,  a  peculiarity  being  its  insolubility  in  alcohol.  It  gradually  hardens 
until  the  time  the  wine  is  drawn  off,  which  may  be  several  months  or  years, 
when,  upon  a  short  exposure  to  the  air,  it  becomes  nearly  like  stone.  Without 
removing  this  coating,  the  vats  are  often  refilled  several  times,  allowing  the 
argols  to  increase  in  quantity  until  they  have  reached  the  desired  thickness 
for  commerce — i  to  i  )^  inches.  When  dry  they  pry  and  scrape  them  from 
the  vat,  sometimes  taking  along  particles  of  wood,  it  adheres  so  closely. 
The  wine-maker  then  has  his  argols  ready  for  sale  to  the  agent  of  some  mer- 
chant who  is  sent  out  through  the  country  for  that  purpose.  Upon  receipt 
the  merchant  grades  them  by  testing  a  small  quantity  from  each  lot  pur- 
chased. The  test  is  supposed  to  show  about  50  per  cent  of  cream  of  tartar 
for  a  No.  i  argol  of  commerce.  Having  been  graded,  the  argols  are  ready 
for  sale  and  exportation.  They  are  either  red  or  nearly  white  in  color,  ac- 
cording to  the  color  of  the  grai:)e  from  which  they  are  made,  the  white 
being  the  best. 

From  what  I  can  learn,  there  is  no  other  process  for  the  production  of 
the  argol  than  the  foregoing,  and  its  production  is  not  confined  to  any  large 
concern,  but  all  owners  of  vineyards  produce  more  or  less.  The  buying  of 
argols  in  this  district  is  confined  principally  to  one  concern — Arthur  Oub- 
mann  &  Co. ,  of  this  city. 

RADCLIFFE  H.  FORD, 

United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 

Leghorn^  August  30 ^  i8g2. 
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SPAIN. 
CADIZ. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  TURNER. 

Wine  lees  and  grape  pomace  were,  until  a  decade  ago,  considered  as  waste 
by  the  wine- producers  of  this  region.  At  present,  however,  they  arc  sending 
these  products  to  France. 

There  are  no  manufactories  of  cream  of  tartar  in  this  district.  One  was 
started  at  Seville,  but  failed  to  pay,  and  was  shut  up. 

R.  W.  TURNER, 
United  States  Consulate,  C^hsuL 

Cadiz,  August  20,  iSp2. 


JERES    DE   LA   FRONTERA. 
REPORT  By  CONSULAR  AGENT  HALL, 

Cream  of  tartar  is  not  manufactured  in  Jeres  de  la  Frontera. 
The  lees  or  residue  of  must  was  a  little  over  a  decade  ago  considered  as 
useless,  and  under  such  consideration  was  thrown  away. 

French  merchants  at  the  period  above  stated  commenced  to  procure  the 
lees,  and  through  the  ignorance  of  the  Jeres  wine-growers  as  to  its  use  or 
value  it  sold  for  an  insignificant  price.  At  the  present  time  all  lees  produced 
are  collected  and  sold,  as  formerly,  to  French  buyers,  and  also  to  Cadiz  and 
Seville,  for  export.  Prices  range  from  a  to  3  pesetas  per  arrobe. 
No  procedure  other  than  that  of  drying  the  lees  is  observed  here. 

J.  AUGUSTO  HALL. 

Consular  Agent, 
United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Jeres  de  la  Frontera,  July  23 ^  i8g2. 


MALAGA. 
REPORT  BY  CONSUL  NEWSON, 

In  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  cream  of  tartar  in  this  consular  district, 
I  would  say  that  there  is  one  small  manufactory  of  the  article  in  this  section ; 
but  the  tartar  is  produced  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  by  boiling.  There  is 
no  machinery  used,  and  the  establishment  is  hardly  worthy  of  mention. 
Nearly  all  the  cream  of  tartar  is  imported  from  England,  Germany,  and 
France. 

T.  M.  NEWSON, 
United  States  Consulate,  C&»iML 

Malaga,  July  26^  18^. 
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PORT   ST.   MARY»S. 
REPORT  BY  CONSULAR  AGENT  DANIELS. 

In  reply  to  circular  from  the  Department  relative  to  the  manufacture  of 
cream  of  tartar  from  grape  pomace  and  from  wine  lees,  I  have  to  report  that 
in  this  wine-producing  district  there  is  no  industry  carried  on  in  these  prod- 
ucts. The  practice  here  is  always,  after  the  vintage  season  and  grape-pressing 
is  over,  to  give  the  pomace  to  pigs  and  poultry  or  dry  it  in  the  sun  for  use 
as  fuel  in  winter.  Occasionally,  however,  it  is  placed  in  tanks  or  small  casks 
and  water  added,  in  order  to  make  vinegar  for  use  of  the  vineyard  laborers. 

Lees  from  the  stored  casks  after  the  musts  have  been  drawn  off,  as  also 
those  from  the  wine  cellars  after  the  wines  have  been  fined  and  shipped,  are 
pressed  and  dried  in  the  sun.  Afterwards  the  dried  article  is  put  up  in  sacks 
of  100  pounds  weight  and  exported  to  France,  principally,  I  believe,  to  Mar- 
seilles. 

The  price  until  quite  lately  has  been,  I  am  informed,  about  {4  per  sack 
delivered  free  on  board  steamer  in  Cadiz  Bay,  but  now  the  highest  price 
offered  from  France  is  {3  per  sack.  There  is,  I  am  informed,  a  considerable 
amount  of  consigned  stock  in  Marseilles  waiting  for  better  prices. 

I  only  know  of  two  persons  in  this  town  who  are  engaged  in  this  export 
business,  and  only  on  a  small  scale. 

I  regret  my  inability  to  give  any  valuable  information,  but  have  no  doubt 
that  such  may  be  obtained  from  the  consular  officers  in  France,  where  there 
is  more  enterprise  and  manufacturing  industry,  for  want  of  which  much 
money  is  here  yearly  thrown  away. 

GEO.  M.  DANIELS, 

Consular  Agent 

United  States  Consular  Agency, 

JPort  St.  Mary's,  July  ij,  i8g2. 


SEVILLE. 

MEPORTBY  CONSULAR  AGENT  SCHMIDT. 

One  cream-of-tartar  fiau:tory  was  commenced  here  some  six  years  ago,  but 
was  given  up  after  sinking  {10,000.  There  are  few  factories  in  Andalusia. 
There  are  three  in  Malaga,  which  began  on  a  small  scale,  and  probably  con- 
tinue so. 

Processes  employed  by  them  are  doubtless  primitive.     As  there  is  no  fac- 
tory in  my  district,  I  can  not  get  any  information  in  regard  to  processes. 

The  name  of  the  party  here  who  began  the  factory  which  was  given  up 
is  Herr  Adolph  Ullrich,  who  brought  out  machinery  from  Germany,  and 
also  a  chemist  or  engineer,  but  after  experimenting  he  discontinued. 
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I  could  not  get  any  information  in  regard  to  new  patents  or  inyentions. 
Things  here  are  generally  on  a  small  scale  and  the  processes  primitive  where 
they  exist.     Large  industries  with  a  view  to  export  are  failures. 

I  have  some  information  that  cream-of-tartar  manufacture  is  paying  less 
yearly,  because  this  article  is  always  getting  cheaper.  Meanwhile  the  other 
substances,  such  as  acids,  cognac  oils,  etc.,  obtained  from  lees  are  coming 
more  into  demand ;  therefore,  they  only  use  the  grape  pomace  to  make  the 
cream  of  tartar,  while  the  lees  are  largely  exported  to  Germany  or  other 
countries  to  make  acids  and  cognac  oils. 

J.  SCHMIDT, 
Consular  Agent, 
United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Seville^  July  25,  iSg2. 


COLUMBUS   IN    MADEIRA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  HEALBY,  OF  PUNCH AL, 

This  archipelago  is  noted  as  being  the  home  of  Columbus  for  some  years, 
where  he  married  the  daughter  of  Gov.  Perestrello,  of  the  island  of  Porto 
Santo.  Perestrello  was  a  member  of  the  household  of  King  John,  though 
of  Italian  origin.  The  wife  of  Columbus,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  was 
Perestrello' s  daughter  by  his  second  marriage,  and  some  writers  state  that  he 
married  at  Lisbon ;  but  here  is  what  Dr.  Jaspar  Fructuoso  da  Silva  says  in 
the  "Saudades  da  Terra,"  book  i,  note  26,  which  was  written  in  1590: 

An  Italian,  a  Genoese  by  birth,  named  Christopher  Colombos,  a  man  versed  in  naviga- 
tion, came  from  his  land  to  the  island  of  Madeira,  where  his  chief  employment  was  makiog 
nautical  charts.  In  the  year  i486  a  vessel,  either  from  Andalusia  or  Portugal,  had,  throogfa 
stress  of  weather,  been  driven  from  her  course,  where  she  met  strange  lands  and  scenes,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  West  Indies,  and  afler  a  long  and  tempestuous  voyage,  having  been  tossed 
to  and  fro  on  the  billows,  they  were  driven  to  this  island,  not  knowing  whither  they  were 
going.  All  the  crew  except  three  and  the  pilot  had  died.  The  pilot's  name  and  of  what 
land  he  was  a  native  are  not  known.  The  little  band  were  so  badly  exhausted  and  cooAced 
that  they  could  give  little  account  of  their  joumeyings.  Columbus,  finding  them  in  such  dis- 
tressed condition,  took  them  to  his  home,  where  he  treated  them  kindly;  but  being  so  badly 
fatigued  by  their  long  and  perilous  voyage,  the  three  sailors  died  in  a  few  days.  The  pikit, 
finding  that  his  end  was  approaching,  and  being  poor,  with  no  means  to  pay  hb  benefactor 
for  his  hospitalities,  gave  him  some  papers  and  maps,  some  of  which  contained  mtersting 
notes  of  their  voyage,  which  Columbus  accepted  willingly.  He  was  very  diligent  in  his 
review  of  them,  and,  making  comparisons  with  his  own  views,  Columbus  then  b^an  to  think 
that  if  by  chance  he  should  discover  those  new  lands  it  would  be  possible  to  find  in  them 
great  wealth  and  would  gain  him  great  honor  and  profit. 

In  part  2  of  the  "Saudades  da  Terra,"  notes  and  indexes  by  Dr.  Alvero 
Rodrigues  d'Azevedo,  1873,  the  following  occurs  in  note  26: 

We  find  in  the  annals  of  Porto  Santo  the  following  interesting  notice : 
"Qiristopher  Columbus,  the  Genoese,  resided  in  this  island  for  some  time.    It  was  here 
that  he  married  Dona  Fillippa  Perestrello,  daughter  of  Bartholomew  PerestreUo,  the  first 
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■'  dono"  of  this  bland,  thereby  inheriting  his  father-in-law't  mannscripts  and  those  of  other 
Portuguese  navigators.  These  and  other  observations  led  to  the  discovery  which  has  immortal- 
ized his  name  in  modem  history.  He  also  met  here  vessels  from  all  parts  of  the  then  known 
worid,  as  well  as  the  celebrated  Portuguese  navigators  Vasco  da  Gama,  Fernando  Magalhftes, 
Pedro  Calzmly  and  other  noted  navigators,  with  whom  he  sailed  on  expeditions  to  the  African 


What  impressed  Columbus's  mind  more  forcibly  than  even  Perestrello's 
charts  was  the  fact  that  the  Gulf  Stream  washes  the  west  coast  of  this  island, 
where  were  picked  up  round  brown  objects  called  by  the  inhabitants  "fareas 
ou  castanhos  do  mar"  (sea  beans  or  chestnuts).  They  are  the  fruit  of  trees 
growing  in  the  West  Indies,  and  are  now  frequently  picked  up.  The  seeds 
may  be  rattled  within  their  hard  shells.  This  and  the  picking  up  of  pieces 
of  carved  flood  wood,  coupled  with  his  information  from  the  sailors  before 
referred  to,  as  well  as  his  other  observations,  firmly  convinced  him  that  there 
were  lands  in  the  Western  Ocean  whence  those  materials  came.  On  his 
third  voyage  to  Novo  O  Mundo  he  visited  the  group. 

I  notice  that  a  learned  professor  in  the  October  number  of  one  of  our 
leading  m6nthlies,  deals  at  some  length  with  Columbus  and  the  Perestrello 
family,  in  which  he  makes  some  very  glaring  misstatements.  He  says 
Perestrello  had  only  one  son  as  the  issue  of  his  first  marriage.  The  fact  is, 
he  had  no  son  by  his  first  marriage.  He  had  three  daughters  by  his  first 
wife,  whose  name  was  Beatriz  Furtada  de  Mendon^a.  The  first  daughter 
by  this  marriage,  D.  Catherina  Furtada  de  Mendonga,  married  Mem  Rod- 
rigues  de  Vasconcellos,  of  this  island.  The  second  daughter,  D.  Fillippa  de 
Mendon^  Furtada,  married  John  Teixeira,  third  son  of  Capt.  Tristio,  first 
captain  and  governor  of  Machico,  this  island.  The  third  daughter,  Hizeau, 
married  Pedro  Correa  da  Cunha,  who  succeeded  his  father-in-law  as  owner 
and  donatorio  of  Porto  Santo,  which  he  was  obliged  to  deliver  to  his  brother- 
in-law  (elsewhere  spoken  of)  when  he  arrived  at  his  majority.  This  Pedro 
Correa  da  Cunha  was  afterwards  governor  of  Graciosa,  one  of  the  Azores. 

Bartholomew  Perestrello*s  second  wife  was  Izabel  Moniz,  daughter  of 
Vasco  Martin  Moniz  and  a  sister  of  Gragia  and  Christopher  Moniz,  the 
latter  a  Carmelite  father,  who  was  afterwards  bishop  of  Anel.  As  the  issue 
of  the  second  marriage  the  following  children  were  born :  Bartholomew,  who, 
at  his  majority,  succeeded  his  brother-in-law  in  the  inheritance  of  his  father's 
estate,  and  D.  Fillippa  Moniz  de  Mello,  who  married  Christopher  Colum- 
bus at  Porto  Santo,  as  elsewhere  stated. 

After  Perestrello's  death  his  wife  sold  her  son's  estate  to  her  son-in-law 
Pedro  Correa  da  Cunha  for  300  milreis  ($324)  and  30  niilreis  interest,  which, 
as  I  have  stated,  he  delivered  to  his  brother-in-law  Bartholomew  Perestrello 
when  the  latter  attained  his  majority. 

Another  statement  by  the  magazine  writer  is  that  Columbus  left  his  wife 
and  children  in  Portugal  when  he  went  to  Spain  to  solicit  assistance.  The 
facts  that  when  he  arrived  at  the  monastery  at  La  Ribida  he  had  his  little  son 
with  him  and  that  his  wife  was  dead  at  the  time  and  buried  in  the  church 
of  No6sa  Senhora  da  Piedade  O  Carmo,  in  Lisbon,  as  recorded  in  volume  a, 
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page  203,  of  the  records  of  that  church,  explode  the  theory  that  '*  he  left  his 
wife  and  children  in  Lisbon  and  would  never  see  them  again." 

The  Nobiliarios  of  Madeira,  speaking  of  the  early  settlement  of  Madeira, 
says: 

The  Genoese  John  Esmeraldo  came  to  the  island  of  Madeira  in  14S0  and  lived  in  the 
city  of  Funchal,  where  he  built  a  noble  mansion  on  the  street  which  bears  his  name.  He 
bought  from  Ruy  GonsaWes  da  Gunara  the  property  called  Lombada,  at  Paata  do  Sol  (22 
miles  from  here  on  the  coast),  on  January  28,  1493,  to  which  he  transferred  his  residence, 
having  built  there  a  noble  mansion,  where  he  lived  the  remainder  of  his  days.  His  deaih 
occurred  on  June  19,  1536,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  church  which  he  built  in  1494. 

I  visited  this  famous  old  mansion  on  the  15th  instant  to  see  how  time  has 
dealt  with  it  as  compared  with  the  remaining  portion  of  the  old  Perestrello 
house  at  Porto  Santo.  This  massive  building  has  fallen  into  disuse  sioce 
the  estate  was  divided  among  tenants  many  years  ago.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
forlorn-looking  building;  still,  many,  very  many,  changes  will  be  made  on 
the  map  of  the  world  in  its  political  divisions  ere  the  old  building  will  go 
down. 

I  found  the  timbers  in  the  building  quite  sound  for  the  most  part,  more 
particularly  the  cedar  plates  over  the  doors  in  the  basement,  which  are  as 
sound  as  they  were  when  placed  there  in  1493 — four  hundred  years  ago. 
1  here  was  an  addition  built  to  it  in  1672,  and  for  some  reason  that  portion 
was  reconstructed  in  1 780.  The  dates  are  engraved  over  the  doors  of  that 
portion  of  the  building. 

The  church  which  he  built  in  1494  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
The  first  doors  that  were  put  in  the  church  were  taken  out  and  replaced 
within  the  present  century,  and  are  kept  locked  in  an  upper  room  of  the 
dwelling.  I  did  not  see  them,  for  the  reason  that  the  manager  was  absent 
at  the  time.  This  church  stands  on  a  little  elevation  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  house,  and  is  approached  by  fourteen  stone  steps.  It  is  far  more 
modem  in  style  and  architecture  in  every  respect  than  the  Perestrello  chapel 
at  Porto  Santo,  but  I  do  not  think  it  will  endure  as  many  years.  As  before 
stated,  this  is  the  church  in  which  Esmeraldo  is  buried.  Just  in  front  of  the 
church  and  house  and  near  by  is  a  little  flour  mill,  whose  motive  power  is 
water  carried  to  it  in  an  aqueduct  from  a  canal.  I  found  two  women  at- 
tending to  the  milling  or  grinding  of  the  irigo  (wheat). 

The  Lombada  property  is  a  vast  and  extensive  estate,  and  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  the  Ribeiro  da  Ponta  do  Sul,  which  runs  through  the  center 
of  it.  So  vast  were  the  industries  on  this  estate  that  in  John  Esmeraldo's 
day  20,000  arrobas  (640,000  pounds)  of  sugar  were  annually  produced  on 
it.     I  found  several  parties  bleaching  linen  on  \ki\%  fazemia. 

It  was  in  a  house  belonging  to  John  Esmeraldo  that  Columbus  lived  dur- 
ing his  residence  in  this  city.  The  old  house  was  removed  in  1877.  A 
table  made  from  wood  taken  from  the  house  at  the  time  and  some  important 
relics  from  a  Casa  do  Perestrello  at  Porto  Santo  have  been  sent  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  American  Republics  of  the  Department  of  State  for  exhibition  at  the 
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World's  Columbian  Exposition.  Besides  these,  the  writer  has  secured  for 
himself  some  relics  from  the  houses,  which  are  esteemed  as  valuable  souvenirs. 

The  Perestrello  house  at  Porto  Santo  has  not  stood  the  test  of  time  nearly 
as  well  as  the  two  latter.  It  was  built  close  to  the  foot  of  a  hill  in  the  most 
secluded  part  of  the  town,  and  a  high  wall  built  against  the  hill ;  consequently 
it  did  not  have  much  air,  and  no  sunshine  from  that  side.  Close  to  it  was 
built  the  little  chapel,  which  is  the  oldest  and  plainest  design  in  this  archi- 
pelago. It  is  all  stone,  including  the  roof,  with  a  small  window  5  inches 
wide  and  36  inches  high.  This  house  and  chapel  seems  to  have  been  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  and  there  still  exists  a  low  wall  surrounding  the  church 
and  chapel  and  the  remains  of  an  old  gateway.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
fact  that  Porto  Santo  is  a  very  dry  place,  the  old  house  would  have  gone  to 
ruin  years  ago.  The  east  wing  fell  within  the  present  century,  and  was  re- 
built. The  southwest  wing  fell  some  nine  years  ago,  and  is  being  recon- 
structed. The  center  still  stands ;  one  of  the  walls,  though,  has  sunk  several 
inches.  A  little  wing,  which  seems  to  have  been  used  for  servants,  stands, 
though  the  greater  part  of  its  timbers  are  entirely  rotten  and  liable  to  fall 
any  day.  The  stone  stairs  leading  to  the  upper  floor  of  this  little  wing  from 
the  kitchen  door  are  badly  worn,  bearing  ample  testimony  to  the  many  feet 
that  have  trodden  them  for  more  than  four  and  one-half  centuries.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  stone  stairs  leading  up  to  the  east  wing. 

The  Perestrello  family  held  the  position  of  donatorio  from  the  appoint- 
ment of  Bartholomew  Perestrello  as  the  first  till  1749,  when  Estev^o  Butten- 
court  Perestrello,  who  was  appointed  on  April  30  of  that  year,  died  while  on 
a  visit  to  Lisbon.  One  of  the  above,  however,  was  Pedro  Correa  da  Cunha, 
before  referred  to,  making  in  all  eleven,  which  closed  the  rule  of  the  Peres- 
trello family  as  donatorios  in  Porto  Santo,  and  also  the  office.  It  will  be 
seen  by  this  that  the  Perestrello  family  lived  in  direct  line  at  Porto  Santo 
since  the  first  settlemdht  of  the  island,  and  that  the  old  annals  of  Porto  Santo, 
the  "Saudades  da  Terra"  and  **Nobiliarios,"  of  Funchal,  can  give  the 
different  gentlemen  who  are  guessing  so  much  and  who  are  so  much  in  doubt 
about  Columbus's  movements  for  several  years  the  information  they  desire 
if  they  will  only  come  here  and  familiarize  themselves  with  the  above  au- 
thorities. 

The  first  governor  of  Porto  Santo  was  a  Perestrello,  who  was  appointed 
during  the  reign  of  D.  Maria  I,  and  so  was  his  successor,  who  died  in 
1797,  and  with  whose  death  ended  the  Perestrello  rule.  There  were  eleven 
other  governors  appointed  in  succession,  the  last  of  which  was  in  1848, 
who,  not  having  suitable  accommodations  and  owing  to  the  state  of  his 
health,  after  a  brief  reign  of  three  days,  retired  to  this  city,  which  closed 
the  further  appointment  of  governors  for  the  island. 

A  portion  of  a  British  fleet,  for  some  alleged  grievance,  attacked  the  de- 
fenseless and  inoffensive  little  town  in  1595  and  damaged  it  very  seriously. 
It  was  sacked  on  several  occasions — by  the  Moors  in  1600,  on  December 
II,  1690,  by  French  pirates,  and  a  second  invasion  by  the  same  in  1708. 
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At  different  other  times  it  suffered  many  minor  pillagings.  The  island 
now  has  a  population  of  2,006,  and,  after  centuries  of  ups  and  downs,  sun- 
shine and  storm,  the  little  villa  sits  quietly  overlooking  the  bay. 

The  following  are  translations  from  Luciana  Correa's  book  "  Dela  Coinpte 
Henrique:  " 

Christopher  Colmnbtis,  hmTing  Ihred  in  Lisbon  in  1470,  went  to  the  island  of  Porto  Santo, 
where  he  established  his  residence. 

According  to  aeTeral  chroniclers,  confirmed  by  different  writers,  Colombus  had  the  use  of 
his  father-in-law's  maps  and  reports.  According  to  his  son's  writings,  he  traveled  with  Pbna- 
guese  sailors,  and  was  supposed  to  be  a  Portuguese  by  birth. 

It  is  true  that  Bartholomew  Perestrello's  wife  sold  her  son's  estate  at  Porto  Santo  to  one  of 
her  sons  in  law. 

The  house  in  which  Christopher  Columbus  lived  in  the  island  of  Madeira  still  existed  in 
1S62.  It  was  boilt  in  one  of  the  oldest  streets  of  the  city  of  Funchal,  at  Rua  do  Esmeraldo, 
having  been  lately  used  as  a  bam.  It  belonged  to  the  heirs  of  John  Esmeraldo,  one  of  the 
dr^A.  settlers  of  Madeira.     Christopher  Columbos  was  his  friend  and  host. 

Ferdinand  Columbus,  according  to  Lewis  Figuerra,  shows  himself  very 
much  reserved  and  very  little  acquainted  with  the  early  history  of  his  father's 
life. 

JOHN  F.  HEALEY, 

United  States  Consulate. 

Funchaly  December  /f,  i8g2. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  NEWELL,  OP  MANAGUA, 

Through  the  courtesy  of  an  official  of  Nicaragua,  who  was  specially  dep- 
utized by  this  Republic  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  trade  condition  of 
this  country,  I  am  enabled  to  furnish  the  data  that  enters  into  this  reporL 

The  report  covers  a  period  extending  from  July  i,  1890,  to  June  30, 1892. 
It  shows  the  ports  via  which  goods  were  imported  and  exported. 

IMPORTS. 
Table  showing  the  value  of  imports  during  iBgo-^gt  and  tSgr-gi, 


Whence  imported. 


Vim  Smn  Juan  dtl  Smr. 


United  States^.. 

England 

France 

Germany. 

Italy — 

Elcuador ^... 

Chile. 

Mexicou...   MM.. 


i89o-'9i. 


M.989-45 

|Bi.«73-« 

54.a60.65 

«,46«.78 

9.750.8X 

M,9S6^8o 

»5."5.«9 

■5.SS4-S9 

185.00 

•51.00 

«.747«> 

45.  CO 

uo.o» 

i89i-*9«. 
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Taiie  showing  the  value  of  imports  during  iSga-^gi  and  i8gi-g2 — Continued. 


WbeQOC  iinportod. 


i89(>-'9s«  iSpx-'^s. 


Via  San  Juan  dtl  Skr^— Continued. 


Colombia 

Coma  Rica 

Guatemala 

Salrador 

Spain 

Total 


Via  Cabo  Gracuu  d  Diot, 


United  States.. 

Eng^d. 

Germany...... ...... .. 

Austria.. - 

British  Honduras.. 

Toul 


United  States.......... 

England 

France 

Germany  ....•..• 

Jamaica < 

Colombia.. 


Via  Grey  Town, 


British  Guiana.. 

Ecuador. 

Italy 


Netherlands 

Other  countries.. 

Tolal..^ 


Via  CorinU^ 


England 

Germany~.......M 

United  Sutes...^ 

Italy 

Spain  .............. 


Colombia 

Salrador..... 
Goatemala. 


Costa  Rica m. 


Mexico. 

Hondiim* ■■■ 

Ai^gentine  Republic.. 

Toad — ..^.. 


|3,868.oo 

5,051.04 

S50.00 

9»977.oo 


693.59 

58.00 

3»700.fl9 

586.60 


'49»649.»4 


138,800.00 


76,069.40 

«9,7«H.«5 

597.76 

aox.50 

•,164.07 


98,736.98 


113.796.93 


"40, 385. 93 
54,301.08 
19,968.64 

«4,as8.94 
ix,oix.36 
6,684.91 

756.74 
9,003.60 

669.90 

9,3x9.94 

30*  439' ox 


399, XXX.  6s 


373,703.94 


356,896.07 

5S6,99«.4* 
S«7,9^.47 
655,636.56 

a,75«.38 
«,a35.«5 
1,960.09 

1,787.97 

8,043.68 

739* 00 

5,634.90 


998,>44.43 

9,x39,6ox.38 

1,049,055.43 

1,497,650.95 

«a,«45.74 

31,465.06 

30,8x9.98 

43,568.29 

«5o,3«4.77 

«3,709-73 

41,4x8.98 

x,047.  xo 

x,i99.xo 

70.00 

495.36 


1,990,605.0a 


6,006,805.53 
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BXPO&TS. 
TlitbU  showing  tki  quantity  of  exports  during  tSgo-^gt  and  iSgi-^gM^ 


Articles  and  whither  exported. 


Fr0m  C^rimU. 


To  dM  United  States : 

Cofiee „ 

Mota ^ 

Oxhides.. ..^..^ 


..pounds., 

do.... 

do.... 

do^.- 


Fram  Smn  Jumn  del  Smr, 

To  the  United  States : 

Coflee ^ ^ 

Ruhber ., ^ ^ « do 

Oxhides ^ ^ .do 

PuffrrtViiif 11 1,1  Tin — 1 1--T — T •• .....do 

Bnsil  wood. ^..quintals.. 

(>dar- ......feet.. 

Rosewood. ,»....M ..» ». .....M. M.. quintals.. 

Cacao....«...» ^ pounds.. 

Mahogany « «. »^Jeet.. 

ToOorouMy: 

Coffee...... •^ »,» ^ ......pounds.. 

Oshkiss „ «. do 

^ do 

^ do 

« ~« do 


Rubber. 
AbU 


To 


Oxhides » 


Robber. 
Mora.... 

AbO 

Coflee... 
To  France : 


do... 

do... 

do... 


.ulo.. 


..do.. 


Deerskins......M 

Oxhides 

Rubber. 

Coffee  ....«.^ 

Rosewood 

ToSalTMlor: 

Cheese. ^„. 

Queso  mantequiUa.. 

Butter 

To  Guatenuda : 

Cheese. 

Hilo  morado ^^ 

Zoslos 

To  Costa  Rica: 


....do.. 


..do... 


..quintals.. 


do.... 

do.... 

.do.... 

do.... 

do..... 


Starch.. 


RIoe.. 


«..do..... 
....do..... 
....do.... 
....do..... 


Tobacco  .M................MM.M 


».do.. 


..do^ 


1,190,834 
67»,ooo 
V53»4SS 

6i,saa 


6,069 

6,501 

4,37« 
4,060 

«.«95 

90 

>4«543 


100,385 

777 

845 

«,350 

747 
i,aoo 


4S6 
6 

««9»795 

73« 

S50 

1,617 

709 

8,03a 

510 


S3»^ 


3,sso  I... 
•03 


i89B-'9i. 


y>>399 
49.  MX 


49#>4* 


718.619 


139,  DM 

>43.3S3 
S5.SSI 


169 
«.9I3 
7.363 


^9 
9.7» 


«.4l6 


6,e6i 
•3,00 

5,oe6 


7»»44« 

tS6 


96 


3.»» 

9» 
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TmbU  showing  the  quantity  of  exports  during  i8go-^gj  and  /^9/-'9.»— Continued. 


Articles  and  whither  exported. 


Fro9H  CdS^  Gracias  d  Dia*. 
To  the  United  States : 

Rubber. ~ pounds... 

To  ooontrfes  other  than  the  United  States : 

Oxhides do 

Deenldns. do 

Tuna. ^ — do 

Rubber « « do 


z89o-'9x.         x89i-'93. 


From  Grty  Town, 


To  the  United  States : 

Coffee.....^ 

Rubber  »».^.....^. 
Oxhides 


.pounds.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

number., 
.pounds.. 
..ounces.. 
.....do 


Ana ^ ^ 

Cocoanuta. 

Feathers. 

G«UL 

SOrer 

To  England: 

Coffee. .^ ....pounds.. 

Robber. do 

AnU do 

Gold.. ounces.. 

To  Germany: 

Coffee » » pounds.. 

Oxhides « do 

Gold. otmces.. 

Deenkins pounds.. 

ToFnmce: 

CoffiBe»..M...»....... ...do 

Ana do 


Rnbber 

Deerskins.. 
Oxhides.... 


..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 


Cocoanuts.. number.. 

Gold.... » ounces.. 

From  Bluefields* 
To  the  United  States: 

Rubber. » pounds.. 

Cocoanuts number.. 

Bananaw » bunches.. 

Oxhides pounds.. 

liahogany » pieces.. 

Gold.....»..M... ««....... value.. 


148,554 

5,6x9 

568 

5,460 


«,775,3«9 

999,965 

376,09a 

82,059 

«»,473 


8,83s  \ 
49 

161,078 
10,504 
9.924 
4,348 

«65,934 

1,781 

"4 


zo3,94i 

5,3»a 

460 

500 

1,831 

9,<»4 

z68 


i7>,x55 

13,2x8 
«,3«3 


',547,569 
300,520 
383, 101 
101,084 

5,3" 
48,634 

4 
7,360 


ai4.4'9 
5,4«5 


5,071 


«55,»57 
9,ot3 


9,603 
17,060 
9,760 


743 


184,335 
108,640 
799,000 
97 
340 
toa,«73 


•From  April  1  to  September  90,  189s. 
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Tabie  showing  the  vahu  of  exports  during  t8go-^gi  and  i8gT-*gM, 


Whither  exported. 


To  the  United  Sutes : 

From  Corinto. ^ ^ ^ ^...^ ^...^ 

From  San  Juan  del  Sur ^ 

FVom  Cabo  Gradasi  Dios.. 

From  Grey  Town 

From  Bluefidd** « ~ 

To  Germany : 

From  San  Juan  del  Sur ^ .« 

From  Grey  Town.. m.^... 

To  England : 

From  San  Joan  del  Sur .^^.....«^^.^.^.. 

From  Grey  Town ^...-.—...^ ^.^.,^.,..^ 

To  France : 

From  San  Juan  del  Sur .m....m.»m.«...~.......m^...m.......».^ 

From  Grey  Town ^ .^ ^^....-^..^ ^.^....^^ „ 

To  Spanish  America,  from  San  Juan  del  Sur ». ^.... 

To  countries  other  than  the  United  Sutes,  from  Cabo  Gradas  4  Dios „ 


i89o-*9i.    x89i-'9t. 


74.>93 
55X*M5 


i».«33 

3,086 

96,661 

«4,5>« 

1,85a 


|6o,osi 

7,476 

85.7« 

593.  W7 

19.669 

5,006 
«.o«6 


*  From  April  i  to  September  30,  (89*. 

There  were  exported  from  Grey  Town,  also,  to  Italy  and  Colombia  in 
1892  goods  to  the  value  of  ^2,336. 

WILLIAM  NEWELL, 

OmsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Mattagua^  November  26,  J8g2. 
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COMMERCE,  MANUFACTURES,  ETC. 


No.    151.— APRIL-,    1893. 


THE  ARGENTINE   REPUBLIC  IN  1892. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BAKER,  OF  BUENOS  A  VRES, 

This  is  now  the  third  year  since  the  financial  storm  engendered  of  infla- 
tion, overtrading,  and  reckless  speculation  struck  the  Argentine  Republic, 
leaving  widespread  ruin  and  desolation  in  its  course.  At  first,  aside  from 
the  overwhelming  fact  that  in  the  full  tide  of  its  career  a  great  calamity  had 
overtaken  the  country,  it  was  not  possible,  in  the  midst  of  the  wreck  and 
debris  of  lost  fortunes  and  dissipated  revenues,  to  realize  entirely  the  extent 
of  the  collapse.  The  clouds  have  since  had  time  to  lift  and  the  sky  to  clear, 
and  the  disaster  to  the  nation  is  now  more  fully  understood.  So  far  as  the 
Government  is  concerned,  it  could  hardly  be  worse  than  it  is;  so  far  as  the 
people  are  concerned,  like  crises  which  have  overtaken  other  countries,  it  is 
not  beyond  repair,  though  the  way  may  be  laborious  and  must  pass  over  the 
wreckage  of  fallen  fortunes  and  shrunken  values. 

RETROSPECT. 

Consequent  upon  the  loss  of  faith  in  the  Government  and  the  want  of 
confidence  in  the  business  public,  the  last  year,  in  every  sense  of  the  homely 
expression,  has  been  an  especially  ''hard''  one  for  the  Argentine  Republic. 
There  were  those  who  supposed,  as  the  crisis  had  spent  its  force,  that  there 
would  at  once  be  a  rebound,  and  that  without  further  delay  we  would  witness 
not  only  a  steady  improvement  in  the  finances  of  the  nation,  but  a  more 
hopeful  outlook  in  commercial  circles.  In  neither  respect  have  these  ex- 
pectations been  realized.  Business  has  not  returned,  and  will  not  be  able  to 
return,  to  its  normal  condition  until  there  shall  be  a  revival  of  private  as 
well  as  public  credit. 

HOSTILITY  TOWARD  THB  LATE  GOVERNMENT. 

The  situation  during  the  past  year  has  been  further  complicated  by  the 
widespread  hostility  which  is  manifested  by  the  people  toward  the  Govern- 
No.  151 1.  4S1 
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ment.  As  the  administration  of  Dr.  Pellegrini  was  really  part  and  parcel  of 
that  of  Juarez  Celman,  who  had  been  driven  from  office,  and  was  identified 
with  all  the  evils  and  excesses  which  had  made  the  latter  odious,  it  was  not 
possible  to  get  the  public  either  to  forgive  or  forget;  and  the  opposition  took 
every  opportunity,  by  means  of  incendiary  publications,  inflammatory  ad- 
dresses, secret  organizations,  and  seditious  movements,  to  overthrow  the 
party  in  power.  Of  course,  all  this  had  a  direct  tendency,  in  the  light  of 
former  revolutionary  episodes,  to  aggravate  the  financial  troubles  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  impede  the  course  of  trade.  As  the  time  for  the  Presidential 
election  was  approaching  these  violent  demonstrations  culminated  in  what  was 
officially  charged  to  be  ^widespread  conspiracy,  with  its  center  here  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  but  ramifying  through  all  the  provinces,  and  in  which  numerous  mili- 
tary and  naval  officers  were  implicated,  not  merely  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment, but,  with  the  use  of  dynamite  bombs  and  other  explosive  materials,  to 
attack  the  national  authorities  in  their  houses,  thus  adding  murder  and  anon 
to  revolution.  The  public  only  knew  of  the  scheme  through  the  subsequent 
publications  of  the  Government;  but,  according  to  these,  all  the  prepara- 
tions were  ready,  and  the  only  thing  that  remained  was  to  fix  the  day  for  the 
execution,  when  the  authorities  were  advised  of  the  plot.  At  once  martial 
law  was  declared  throughout  the  country,  the  ringleaders  and  chief  conspir- 
ators were  arrested  and  sent  on  shipboard  overnight,  and  regiments  of  troops 
proceeded  to  patrol  and  garrison  the  city.  The  people  awakened  the  next 
morning  to  learn  what  a  narrow  escape  they  had  had  from  a  revolutionary 
outbreak.  The  state  of  siege  was  continued  with  unrelenting  vigor  until  the 
day  of  the  Presidential  election,  the  effect  being  that  the  voters  of  only  one 
party  appeared  at  the  polls,  the  other  keeping  away  on  the  ground,  as  they 
said,  of  military  intimidation;  thus  giving  the  disfranchised  portion  of  the 
people  still  further  ground  for  dissatisfaction  and  conspiracy,  which,  if  op- 
portunity offers,  they  may  yet  attempt  to  take  advantage  of. 

EX-PRESIDBNT  PELLEGRINI'S  EXPLANATION. 

In  his  recent  message  to  the  Argentine  Congress,  President  Pdl^ni 
refers  very  tersely  to  these  unfortunate  political  events,  which,  he  says,  are  the 
product  of  the  natural  peculiarities  of  the  people  of  the  country;  and  he  dis- 
cusses the  "race"  difficulties,  against  which  whoever  may  govern  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  will  have  to  contend.  Some  of  his  conclusions,  coming  as 
they  do  from  the  head  of  the  National  Government,  are  so  remarkable  and 
convey  such  a  compliment  to  our  own  country  that  I  translate  a  few  para- 
graphs.    He  says: 

The  republic  has  emerged  from  an  epoch  of  severe  trial.  The  transfer  of  poltdcal  power, 
an  evolution  always  difficult,  has  been  effected  this  time  under  conditions  peculiarlj  delicate. 
The  body  politic  has  been  greatly  convulsed;  so  passionate  was  the  contest  that  we  were  al- 
most on  the  borders  of  anarchy,  and  before  we  could  solve  the  problem  it  seemed  thit  the 
country— to  our  profound  political  and  economic  discredit — ^woold  be  deliveied  ofcr  to  civil 
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The  incidents  which  hare  recently  been  witnessed  in  this  capital  have  unfortunately  proved 
that  the  violence  which  invariably  accompanies  our  elections  is  the  result,  not  of  a  want  of 
electoral  freedom,  nor  of  the  intrusion  of  the  authorities,  but  of  our  absolute  ignorance  of  those 
political  aptitudes  which  are  the  foundation  of  free  institutions,  aggravated  by  our  utter  lack 
o{  respect  for  the  rights  and  opinions  of  our  adversaries.  Indeed,  the  ample  liberty  which  was 
accorded  at  the  recent  elections  only  seemed  to  increase  the  threats  of  violence,  which  be- 
came so  great  that  the  people  were  intimidated  and  declined  to  go  to  the  polls.  This  dty  on 
that  day  exhibited  a  sad  and  imposing  silence,  and  it  expected  eveiy  moment  to  see  the  streets 
and  voting  places  converted  into  battlefields. 

♦  *««♦♦♦ 

The  evils  of  which  we  complain  have  existed  from  the  beginnmg,  and  they  must  still 
loDger  continue  to  exist,  since  they  have  their  origin  in  our  social  and  political  organism.  In 
order  to  fulfill  futhfully  the  duties  of  free  government,  it  is  necessary  that  our  natures  be  so 
penetrated  with  the  responsibility  of  such  duties  that  they  shall  be  a  part  of  our  very  being, 
and,  in  the  words  of  a  distinguished  citizen  of  the  United  States,  become  '*  the  bone  and  mus- 
cle of  the  people."  All  fundamental  laws  and  constitudonal  guaranties  will  continue  to  be  a 
dead  letter,  unless  the  idea  and  sentiment  which  inspires  them  is  bom  in  the  people  and  gov- 
erns and  regulates  their  conduct. 

If  there  are  races  which  appear  to  be  especially  fitted  for  the  faithful  practice  of  free  insti- 
tutions, it  is  to  the  experience  of  ages  which  they  owe  their  advantage  and  because  the  ideas 
and  sentiments  of  such  races  have  been  tested  and  molded  to  their  present  conditions  through 
successive  generations. 

We  have  not  inherited  such  aptitudes  and  political  habits,  since  the  brave  and  andacious 
adventurers  who  discovered  and  dominated  our  portion  of  America,  much  less  the  native  In- 
dians who  served  as  the  base  of  the  great  mass  of  our  people,  could  not  transmit  what  they 
did  not  possess.  It  is  only  through  the  medium  of  political  education  that  we  can  acquire 
such  modes  of  thought  and  action— an  education  which  could  not  be  attained  during  the  bois- 
terous days  of  our  colonial  existence,  nor  during  the  rule  of  anarchy  and  tyranny  which  suc- 
ceeded it;  and  certainly  in  the  sh(»t  space  of  forty  years  since  we  assumed  the  forms  of 
constitutioi)|d  law  we  have  not  become  penetrated  with  the  significance  of  fi-ee  government. 

Our  political  regeneration  must  be  a  work  of  patience  and  labor.  It  is  especially  neces- 
sary that  men  and  parties  should  be  convinced  that  the  country  does  not  need  the  services  of 
liberators,  statesmen,  or  restorers  of  law  and  order  who  first  invoke  the  laws  and  the  consti- 
tatioD,  then  proceed  to  incite  the  people  to  violence  and  anarchy,  and  conclude  by  seeking  to 
suppress  all  r^[ular  government  and  reestablish  in  its  place  a  personal  despotism.  But  the 
country  does  need  citizens  who,  while  freely  exercising  their  political  rights,  proclaim  as  a 
fundamental  principle  that  violence  and  anarchy  are  unpardonable,  whether  they  are  in  or  out 
of  power;  and  that  it  is  only  by  the  reform  of  our  bad  political  habits  that  the  Argentine  Re- 
{>ublic  can  ever  become  a  worthy  illustration  of  the  beneficence  of  free  institutions. 

Confessions  like  these  explain  the  diflSculties  which  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic, as  well  as  South  American  Republics  generally,  have  to  contend  with  in 
their  efforts  to  attain  to  a  higher  plane  of  self-government ;  and  the  contrast 
which  Dr.  Pellegrini  has  drawn  between  the  manner  in  which  elections  here 
and  in  the  United  States  are  conducted  is  anything  but  exaggerated.  But 
his  excellency  omitted  to  add  another  vast  difference  between  the  two  Re- 
publics, and  that  is  that  the  stupendous  official  corruption — by  which  the 
Argentine  revenues  were  misapplied,  the  assets  of  the  national  banks  loaned 
out  to  impecunious  political  favorites  and  squandered,  and  the  mortgage 
banks  turned  over  to  rapacious  land  sharks  and  left  without  a  cent  to  show 
for  their  loans — ^would  not  have  been  winked  at  in  the  United  States,  but 
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those  who  committed  such  offeDses  would  long  since  have  been  prosecuted 
and  punished  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  It  is,  however,  a  lamentable  in- 
dictment against  the  Argentine  method  of  transacting  the  public  business 
that  up  to  the  present  time  not  one  of  all  those  who  made  use  of  their  official 
positions  to  plunder  the  Government  has  been  called  before  the  courts  to 
disgorge  his  ill-gotten  gains.  Indeed,  they  parade  themselves  in  public 
places  on  all  convenient  occasions,  and  they  seem  to  be  no  less  jrespected 
than  they  were  before  their  share  in  the  general  wreckage. 

It  is  true  the  message  refers  to  those  who  would  **  repress  and  punish" 
their  political  enemies  and  impose  on  them  "  the  hard  law  of  the  conqueror;  ** 
who  would  deliver  their  adversaries  over  to  "doubtful  justice"  and  "perse- 
cute their  opponents  for  the  wrongs  of  which  they  are  accused."  But  Dr. 
Pellegrini  says  it  is  fortunate  for  the  peace  and  best  interests  of  the  country 
that  Uiese  agitators  have  been  defeated  at  the  polls. 

THE  NEW  PRESIDENT. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  newly  elected  President,  Dr. 
Saenz  Pefia,  has  assumed  the  duties  of  the  office  under  a  prestige  which 
makes  every  one  feel  that  the  Argentine  Republic  has  once  more  a  safe  and 
conscientious  Executive,  that  the  revenues  of  the  country,  will  be  honestly 
collected  and  disbursed,  and  that  the  high  public  trust  which  be  holds  vfU 
be  administered  with  ability  and  justice.  Dr.  Saenz  Pefia  comes  to  the 
office  with  an  experience  and  a  ripe  familiarity  with  the  duties  devolving  upon 
him,  which  none  of  his  predecessors,  except  perhaps  Sarmiento,  possessed ; 
and  the  programme  which  he  has  marked  out  for  himself  indicates  that  his 
first  aim  and  endeavor  will  be  to  rescue  the  nation  from  its  finayial  mis- 
fortunes and  do  all  that  is  possible  to  be  done  in  order  to  place  the  country 
once  more  upon  the  road  to  better  times.  His  inaugural  address  before  the 
two  houses  of  the  Argentine  Congress  is  so  short  and  so  terse  that  it  seems 
appropriate  to  reproduce  the  essential  part  of  it.     He  says : 

The  ezcepciooal  political  circumstances  in  which  the  electonU  movemeot  ii  4be  cooady 
is  pUced,  after  a  shock  which  endangered  coosdtational  order,  have  tested  the  patnodsiD  <ji 
the  Ai;gentine  people.  Let  us  thank  Divine  Providence  that  we  have  concluded  llie  ftzsigle 
without  spilling  Uood.  An  elevated  sentiment  of  patriotism  siknoed  the  voice  of  poytical 
passion,  and  public  feeling  has  flowed  over  all  the  exigencies  of  party  spirit  The  coqjtjeod- 
ing  iMirties  thought  it  a  patriotic  duty  to  elect  a  citizen  who  had  no  political  prejudices,  and 
my  candidature  was  chosen  as  the  best  instrument  for  realizing  the  general  aspiration,  cement- 
ing permanent  order,  guarantying  all  those  ri^ts  which  the  constitution  accords,  and  ioitiiliag 
an  era  of  oonstitutioiial  reparation  and  honest  and  upright  government 

I  know  weU  the  difliculties  I  shall  have  to  contend  with.  I  arrive  at  the  presidency  Aot 
in  the  name  of  any  political  party,  which  would  render  all  my  efforts  useless.  I  arrive  it  the 
presidency  in  the  name  of  that  general  aspiration  which  desires  a  government  of  reparation,  1 
government  that  will  cement  public  confidence,  that  will  insure  coostitutioDal  order,  that  will 
render  disorder  and  anarchy  impossible.  It  b  in  the  name  of  these  noble  ends  that  I  accept 
the  chief  roagistnicy.  How,  may  I  ask,  could  I  refose  to  lend  my  honest  «»«yfft«"^  to  such 
great  national  aspirations  ? 

As  cgllabcratoiB,  each  in  his  particular  sphere,  I  will  jumoiOQ  all  ^mvMs  of  gopd  wiUi 
and  I  will  iq;^>eal  to  that  great  conservative  element  which,  for  reasons  I  nMd  not  meotioB, 
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bas  kept  tAoof  from  politics.  I  will  also  seek  the  co5perat!on  of  that  important  foreign  ele- 
ment which,  settled  in  the  country,  participates  in  our  prosperity  and  our  adversity  and  which 
has  alwa3rs  sympathized  with  the  fate  of  this  country,  in  which  many  have  built  up  their  for- 
tunes. With  these  collective  forces  of  opinion  I  think  I  can  legitimately  hope  to  improve  as 
much  as  possible  the  condition  of  the  country. 

And  now  that  the  period  of  agitation  and  electoral  struggle  is  at  an  end,  let  us  raise  our 
minds  to  the  elevated  duties  which  our  country  imposes  on  us.  Let  us  all  rally — all  of  us, 
without  distinction  of  political  color — under  the  folds  of  our  country's  6ag,  which  should  pro- 
tect and.stimulate  everyone,  which  ought  to  urge  everyone  to  work  in  order  to  forget  the 
hatred  engendered  by  party  divbions.  Let  each  in  his  own  sphere  contribute  to  the  work  of 
concord  and  reparation,  in  order  that  we  may  soon  have  a  return  of  prosperity  throughout  the 
entire  Republic. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  say  that  since  the  new  Government  of  Dr. 
Saenz  Pefia  came  into  power  on  the  1 2th  of  October  there  has  been  every- 
where prevalent  a  better  and  more  buoyant  feeling,  an  implied  assurance 
that  at  least  the  peace  of  the  country  is  safe,  and  that  not  merely  labor  and 
industry,  but  trade  with  foreign  nations,  will  not  be  slow  in  understanding 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  more  hopeful  situation.  Certainly  the  Argen- 
tine people,  who  for  the  last  three  years  have  been  in  the  slough  of  despond, 
are  now  counting  on  an  improved  condition  in  the  commercial,  as  well  as  in 
the  financial,  affairs  of  the  nation. 

ARGENTINE   FOREIGN   RELATIONS. 

The  relations  of  the  Argentine  Republic  with  the  rest  of  the  world  during 
the  last  year  have  continued  to  be  of  the  most  cordial  character,  and  the 
President  in  his  message  expressly  refers  to  the  generous  confidence  ex- 
pressed by  European  governments  in  the  rectitude  and  honor  of  the  country 
in  the  midst  of  its  financial  embarrassments.  The  report  of  the  minister  of 
foreign  relations  is  a  volume  of  over  eight  hundred  pages,  but  it  is  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  matters  of  secondary  importance.  Nearly  all  the  cases 
which  have  called  for  the  intervention  of  the  representatives  of  foreign 
governments  have  been  on  account  of  abuses  and  outrages  upon  foreigners 
by  local  authorities,  and  they  have  been  or  are  in  course  of  amicable  adjust- 
ment. The  attention  of  the  Argentine  Congress,  however,  is  called  to  the 
necessity  of  giving  to  the  National  Government  more  extensive  jurisdic- 
tion of  crimes  and  outrages  which  may  be  committed  against  foreigners 
residing  in  the  country,  "since,"  as  the  minister  says,  "it  is  the  nation 
which  must  respond  before  the  world  to  the  treaty  guaranties  accorded  to 
other  nations." 

The  question  of  limits  with  Bolivia,  Chile,  and  Brazil  still  occupies  the 
attention  of  the  Argentine  foreign  office.  In  the  first  case  nothing  has  been 
yet  eflfected,  but  the  Argentine  Government  has  just  sent  a  minister  to  Bolivia 
in  the  expectation  of  initiating  the  preliminaries  to  a  settlement.  In  the 
case  of  Chile,  the  commissioners  of  the  two  countries  are  now  in  the  field, 
ei^faged  in  tracing  and  marking  the  boundary  line  down  the  backbone  of 
the  Andes.  In  the  case  of  Brazil,  the  matter  has  been  definitely  referred  by 
the  two  govemments  to  the  President  of  the  United  States;  and  the  title 
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papers  are  now  being  made  up  for  transmission,  together  with  the  reports  of 
the  joint  commissions  which  have  for  years  been  trjring  to  reconcile  the 
respective  contentions  in  regard  to  the  true  line. 

AFFAIRS   OF  THE  PROVINCES. 

Politics  in  the  different  provinces  have  not  during  the  last  year  moved  as 
evenly  as  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  nation.     As  I  have  already  intimated,  the 
principal  occupation  of  people  of  the  interior  has  been  the  hatching  of  con- 
spiracies and  plots  against  the  provincial  governments.     All  movements  in 
the  line  of  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  several  provinces  seem  to 
have  been  of  secondary  importance  to  the  political  leaders;  and  their  efforts, 
so  far  from  having  been  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  new  industries  or 
the  opening  up  of  new  farms  or  new  estancias,  have  been  principally  in  the 
direction  of  overthrowing  the  constituted  authorities  and  usurping  their 
places,  thus  causing  the  General  Government  an  immense  amount  of  troable 
and  expense  in  '' intervening,"  by  means  of  the  army,  in  order  to  maintain 
public  peace  and  '^  guaranty  a  republican  form  of  government  to  the  dif- 
ferent provinces."     The  first  of  these  episodes  occurred  on  the  7th  of  Janu- 
ary last,  in  the  province  of  Mendoza,  which  culminated  in  considerable 
bloodshed,  but  which  was  finally  adjusted   by   Mr.  Uriburu,  the  national 
"interventor."     The  province  of  Catamarca  followed  suit  on  the  23d;of 
June  in  an  armed  rupture  between  the  legislature  and  the  governor ;  and, 
after  some  bloodshed  and  the  destruction  of  railway  property.  Gen.  .Arias 
was  sent  up  as   **  interventor "  and  put  a  stop  to  hostilities.     The  province 
of  Santiago  del  Estero  about  the  same  time  was  also  the  scene  of  revola- 
tionary  movements ;  and,  after  a  battle,  the  governor  and  the  members  of 
the  legislature  were  captured  and  put  in  prison  and  thus  held  ^*in  durance 
vile"  until  the  National  Grovemment  sent  a  detachment  of   troops  to  the 
scene  of  conflict  and  suppressed  the  insurgents.     The  provinces  of  Cordoba, 
Tucuman,  Corrientes,  and  Entre  Rios  have  also  been  in  a  state  of  commo- 
tion, on  account  of  conspiracies  and  local  uprisings,  during  which  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  business  was  greatly  interfered  with,  and  peaceable  people 
were  taken  from  their  plows  or  from  the  care  of  their  flocks  and  put  in  the 
militia  ranks  to  fight  the  battles  of  political  caudillos.     While  I  write  there 
is  very  serious  trouble  in  the  province  of  Corrientes  between  the  "  ins"  and 
"outs,"  the  leaders  of  the  two  hostile  factions  having  been  warm  political 
friends  until  the  breaking  out  of  this  feud,  and  now  we  are  advised  that  sev- 
eral thousand  insurgents  are  under  arms.     Meanwhile  the  National  Govern- 
ment has  named  an  **  interventor"  and  is  sending  up  troops  to  "command 
the  peace."     It  will  be  understood  that  these  periodical    "revolutions," 
which,  it  was  supposed,  were  at  end  forever  in  this  country,  are  "  bad  things 
to  have ; ' '  and,  especially  in  provinces  which  are  already  financially  bankrupt, 
they  have  had  a  depressing  effect  upon  their  progress  and  development, 
few  persons  caring  to  invest  their  money  where  there  is  so  little  security  "for 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  riches.'' 
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PROGRESS    OF  THE  NATIONAL   TERRITORIES. 

In  spite  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  country,  I  am  able  to  report  that 
the  national  territories — ^all  now  organized  under  territorial  government — 
have  during  the  last  year  exhibited  a  very  marked  improvement  in  all  the 
elements  of  wealth  and  population.  All  through  the  vast  plains  of  the  south- 
west there  has  been  a  steady  movement  of  population.  New  estancias  have 
been  opened  and  wired ;  and  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  are  now  grazing  and 
increasing  in  numbers  where  a  year  or  two  ago  there  was  nothing  but  vacant 
pampa  and  outlying  desert.  The  more  intimately  we  become  acquainted 
with  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  country— extending  down  from  the 
province  of  Mendoza  along  the  foothills  of  the  Cordilleras — the  fewer  appear 
to  be  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  being  able  to  support  a  large  population 
and  an  unlimited  amount  of  stock;  and  all  the  available  lands  in  those  regions 
are  being  rapidly  taken  up  by  hardy  adventurers,  many  of  them  from  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe.  The  territories  in  the  northern  portion  of 
the  Republic  also  show  signs  of  gratifying  development  and  are  moving  for- 
ward to  the  days  of  better  things.  The  great  drawback  in  the  way  with  all 
the  territories  is  the  impossibility  just  at  present  of  receiving  any  such  assist- 
ance and  material  aid  from  the  General  Government  as  their  necessities  re- 
quire in  respect  to  local  administration  and  better  means  of  intercommuni- 
cation. 

Territory  of  Misiones, — This  territory,  about  whose  limits  on  the  Bra- 
zilian frontier  there  has  been  such  a  long  and  persistent  dispute,  has  an 
area  of  60,000  square  kilometers  and  a  population  of  25,000.  Very  little 
of  the  soil  is  as  yet  under  crop  cultivation.  It  has  one  sugar  establishment, 
seven  distilleries,  twelve  farina  and  starch  mills,  three  tanning  establish- 
ments, one  sawmill,  and  one  Paraguayan-tea  factory.  It  has  40,000  homed 
cattle,  5,500  horses,  5,700  sheep,  and  4,000  hogs.  The  shipments  last  year 
were  449*359  meters  of  cabinet  woods,  851,335  kilograms  oi  yerba  matCy 
281,141  kilograms  of  sugar,  78,392  kilograms  of  tobacco,  and  254,124  kilo- 
grams of  maize.  There  were  220  steamers  and  104  sailing  vessels,  with  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  15,795  tons,  which  entered  at  the  port  of  Posadas,  the 
capital  of  the  territory. 

Territory  of  Formosa. — This  territory,  which  lies  along  the  west  bank  of 
the  Paraguay  River,  has  an  area  of  115,671  square  kilometers.  It  now  has 
5,000  inhabitants,  and  there  are  about  4,000  acres  under  crop  cultivation. 
It  has  two  sugar  establishments,  two  distilleries,  one  factory  of  vegetable 
fiber,  and  one  sawmill.  There  are  now  seven  pastoral  establishments,  with 
20,000  horned  cattle,  2,200  horses,  and  500  sheep.  It  has  some  trade  with 
the  Indians.  Last  year  it  received  merchandise  to  the  value  of  1379,000, 
and  its  shipments  amounted  to  1125,000.  It  is  only  accessible  from  the 
river,  as  there  are  neither  roads  nor  bridges  through  the  interior  wilderness. 

Territory  of  the  Chaco. — The  area  of  this  territory  is  125,000  square  kilo- 
meters, of  which  355  kilometers  are  in  cultivation.  It  has  one  sugar  estab- 
lishment, two  distilleries,  two  mills,  and  two  steam  sawmills.     It  has  150,000 
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horned  cattle  and  2,500  sheep.     The  popalation  is  32,000.     Owing  to  the 
want  of  roads  the  interior  is  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  quite  inaccessible. 

Territory  of  the  Pampa. — This  territory  lies  to  the  southwest  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  in  general  appearance  quite  corresponds  to  it.  It 
has  an  area  of  142,000  square  kilometers,  28,500  inhabitants,  22,000  hectares 
under  cultivation  and  one  hundred  and  forty- two  industrial  establishments. 
It  has  1,100,000  homed  cattle,  6,000,000  sheep,  250,000  horses,  300,000 
goats,  and  30,000  hogs,  besides  various  cabanas  of  ostriches,  guanacos,  etc. 
It  produced  last  year  4,496,835  kilograms  of  wool,  21,000  kilograms  of  hair, 
14,849  kilograms  of  ostrich  feathers,  212,914  kilograms  of  sheepskins,  3,600 
tons  of  wood,  and  220  tons  of  saltpeter.  The  railways  from  the  Atlantic 
seacoast  are  gradually  finding  their  way  through  this  promising  portion  of 
the  Argentine  Republic. 

Territory  of  Ntuquen, — ^This  is  the  westernmost  of  the  Argentine  terri- 
tories, lying  south  of  the  province  of  Mendoza  and  adjoining  die  RepoUic 
of  Chile.  It  has  an  area  of  109,000  square  kilometers  and  a  population  of 
30,000.  The  National  Government  has  done  nothing  in  the  way  of  its  set- 
tlement, though  it  is  the  thoroughfare  for  the  movement  of  cattle,  males, 
and  horses  to  Chile  and  is  noted  for  its  fine  "camps''  and  succulent  grasses. 
It  possesses  a  number  of  fine  rivers  and  water  courses,  has  immense  forests, 
vast  mineral  wealth,  and  a  soil  admirably  adapted  for  agriculture.  The  soft 
pine  is  reported  to  be  found  there  in  vast  supply,  "  as  tail  and  of  as  good 
qualities  as  that  which  is  imported  from  the  United  States. ' '  But  as  yet  there 
are  no  easy  means  of  communication,  and  its  exploitation  must  be  remanded 
to  some  future  time. 

Territory  of  the  Rio  Negro, — Beyond  all  odds  this  is  at  present  the  most 
advanced  of  any  of  the  Argentine  territories.  With  ports  on  the  Atlantic, 
with  two  fine  rivers  flowing  through  it,  with  easy  access  over  the  mountains 
to  Chile,  and  with  a  soil  well  adapted  for  cereals,  it  has  advai\tages  which 
must  very  soon  bring  it  to  the  front.  It  has  a  population  of  20,000  inhabi- 
tants, with  seventy-eight  pastoral  establishments  containing  400,000  head  of 
horned  cattle,  50,000  horses,  and  2,520,000  sheep.  It  received  last  year 
merchandise  to  the  value  of  11,550,000  and  shipped  from  its  seaport— 
Viedma — produce  to  the  value  of  11,560,000.  This  port,  now  having  3,000 
inhabitants,  is  connected  with  Buenos  Ayres  by  telegraph,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  Southern  railway  will  ultimately  be  extended  to  Carmen  de  Pata- 
gones  from  Bahia  Blanca. 

Territories  of  Chtibut^  Santa  Cruz,  and  Terra  del  Fuego. — ^Not  much  can 
yet  be  said  in  regard  to  these  three  territories,  because  thus  far  there  has  been 
no  development.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  even  the  steppes  of  Pata- 
gonia— which  have  heretofore,  for  want  of  water  and  vegetation,  been  re- 
garded as  quite  unfit  for  human  abode — have  been  found,  upon  more  intimate 
survey,  to  be  made  up  in  many  parts  of  extensive  parks,  grassy  meadows, 
fertile  valleys,  and  frequent  small  water  courses  quite  well  adapted  to  the 
cattle  industry.    Already  the  territories  of  Chubut  and  Santa  Cruz  arc  show- 
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ing  signs  of  civilized  life  and  industrial  progress,  and  the  ports  of  Chubiit 
and  Port  Gallegos  are  becoming  the  centers  of  no  inconsiderable  population. 
Chubut  especially  is  surrounded  by  promising  farms,  which  produce  the  very 
best  of  wheat  and  com,  and  it  is  doing  quite  a  prosperous  business  with 
Buenos  Ayres.  Owing  to  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chubut  River,  a  railway 
of  70  kilometers  in  length  has  been  built  from  the  town  to  New  Bay,  where 
there  is  deep  water  and  a  good  anchorage.  I  have  conversed  with  Father 
Vivaldi,  a  Catholic  missionary  priest,  who  is  quite  familiar  with  the  country 
to  the  head  waters  of  the  Chubut  River,  and  he  sa3rs  there  are  portions  of 
it  which  are  lacking  in  no  natural  advantages  for  agricultural  purposes,  while 
other  parts  are  rich  in  mineral  wealth.  An  exploring  expedition  organized 
by  the  governor  of  the  territory,  which  went  as  far  as  the  foothills  of  the 
Andes,  has  also  recently  made  a  most  favorable  report  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  the  western  portions  of  the  territory. 
The  country  along  the  Rio  Santa  Cruz  is  represented  to  be  equally  promis- 
ing in  minerals,  while  much  of  the  pampa  from  the  Rio  Gallegos  to  Cape 
Virgenes,  and  thence  along  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  Sandy  Point,  is  already 
quite  settled  and  dotted  with  large  sheep  and  cattle  estancias.  The  move- 
ment of  progress  has  even  at  last  reached  the  mysterious  regions  of  I'erra 
del  Fuego,  of  which  Darwin  reported  that  '*  it  was  not  possible  to  find  an 
acre  of  level  land,"  and  the  extensive  plains  of  that  desolate  country,  under 
a  recent  law  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  very  speedily  promise  to  be  dotted . 
with  sheep  farms  and  the  hillsides  and  gulches  with  mining  camps.  Already 
the  town  of  Ushuaia,  on  the  southern  coast,  now  a  place  of  call  for  Argen- 
tine steamers,  is  surrounded  by  pleasant  gardens  and  chacras,  while  the 
Indians,  educated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bridges,  converse  in  the  English  language 
and  have  put  on  the  garb  of  civilization.  All  this  is  the  more  gratifying 
from  the  fact  that  so  little  has  ever  been  expected  of  Patagonia  and  so  much 
less  of  Terra  del  Fuego. 

The  President,  in  his  recent  message,  recommends  that  a  census  be  taken 
of  the  different  territories,  with  a  view  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their 
economic  conditions;  and  we  may  anticipate  that  it  will  not  be  very  long 
before  some  of  them  will  be  knocking  for  admission  as  new  provinces  in  the 
Argentine  constellation. 

THE  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

While  there  is  such  unexpected  promise  for  the  outlying  territories  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  with  their  thousands  of  leagues  of  pampa,  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  Government  has  exhibited  so  little  wisdom  in  disposing  of 
its  public  domain.  Instead  of  dividing  the  public  lands  into  small  tracts 
and  putting  a  minimum  price  upon  them,  not  beyond  the  means  of  the 
ordinary  farmer,  the  policy  has  been  to  dispose  of  them  at  public  auction  in 
tracts  of  from  i  to  5  leagues,  which,  of  course,  prevented  everybody  but 
"  land-grabbers'*  and  speculators  from  bidding  for  them.  Worse  than  this, 
there  has  grown  up  a  system  of  making  concessions  of  large  tracts  of  farm- 
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ing  lands  to  moneyed  proprietors  upon  condition  that  they  would  organize 
upon  them  what  are  called  "agricultural  colonies,"  the  proprietors  buying 
at  a  nominal  price  and  on  long  time  and  then  selling  out  in  small  tracts  at 
exorbitant  rates.  The  amount  of  swindling  of  which  the  nation  has  been 
the  victim  by  this  ruse  can  hardly  Se  estimated. 

The  report  of  the  minister  of  the  interior  for  the  present  year  states  the 
amount  of  land  which  has  thus  been  "given  away"  since  the  colonizadon 
law  of  1876  at  3P,ooo  square  miles,  and  not  a  single  colony  organized.  And 
the  President,  in  his  message,  congratulates  the  country  that  during  last 
year  "  over  3,000  leagues  of  public  lands  were  saved  from  the  grasp  of  con- 
cessionaires who  had  not  complied  with  the  conditions  attached  to  their 
grants."  It  b  a  simple  sum  in  subtraction  to  find  the  number  of  square 
miles  which  have  not  been  thus  saved.  Besides  these  concessions,  the  land 
office  from  1876  to  the  end  of  1891  reports  as  follows  in  regard  to  the  sales 
of  land: 


FttkxL 

Acres. 

Prmdcl 

iM--9«>. 

«8^9« 

7.6«,ooo 
3.480,000 

Tfltal. -« 

ii,xoo»ooo 

S»«3.o» 

This  product  is  made  up  of  ^7x2,000  cash  and  ^4,974,000  in  bills.  The 
sales  from  the  ist  of  January,  1891,  to  the  31st  of  March,  1893,  were  as  fol* 
lows: 


a-. 

Aam, 

Pkfoe. 

Per  acre. 

r>..i»gHn4t  >...„... .                     

3,39»,ooo 
88,000 

1377.000 
9,836,000 

3LS0 

T«^l, 

3.480,000 

3,ai3,ooo 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  in  a  country  where  there  is  so  much  fevorit- 
ism  in  the  parceling  out  of  the  public  lands,  that  the  beneficent  laws  which 
in  the  United  States  make  provision  for  preemption  to  actual  settlers  and 
homesteads  to  fisunilies  will  be  enacted  in  the  Argentine  Republic ;  but  sndi 
projects  are  now  proposed  to  Congress,  and,  if  they  should  be  approved, 
they  would  assist  very  greatly  in  opening  up  the  waste  places  of  this  country 
to  agricultural  settlers.  As  it  is,  those  who  are  seeking  farming  lands  aie 
compelled  to  buy  at  high  prices  and  on  hard  terms ;  and  in  too  many  cases, 
after  making  improvements,  they  are  not  able  to  complete  their  purchases, 
and  they  are  ousted  from  their  possessions. 

nOIIGRATION. 

The  general  depression  in  all  departments  of  industry  consequent  upon 
the  crisis  has  had  a  marked  effect  upon  immigration  to  the  Argentine  Re- 
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public  during  the  last  year.  The  departures  have  very  considerably  ex- 
ceeded the  arrivals.  The  figures  for  iSgi,  compared  with  1890,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


Movaneat. 

t89o. 

1891. 

Arrivals. «. 

- - 

8s,98z 

73.597 
90*936 

Departures....^......^...... 

- - 

Thus,  while  in  1890  there  was  a  net  gain  of  55,426  immigrants,  there 
was  in  1891  an  actual  loss  of  17,339.  ^^  must  be  said,  however,  that  the 
greater  number  of  departures  were  of  persons  who  were  unwilling  to  try 
their  chances  in  the  interior,  but  lingered  here  in  Buenos  Ayres  in  a  state  of 
impecuniosity,  without  work  and  with  no  desire  to  work;  and  their  loss  has 
been  well  made  up  by  the  new  arrivals,  who  were  mostly  agricultural  fami- 
lies and  who  have  found  profitable  employment  in  the  agricultural  colonies. 

The  large  proportion  of  immigration  continues  to  be  from  Italy,  though 
among  those  who  arrived  last  year  were  2,850  Russian  Jews,  sent  out  from 
Europe  by  Baron  Hirsch,  who  have  been  placed  in  colonies  in  this  prov- 
ince. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  Argentine  Government  has  entirely  abol- 
ished the  system  of  paying  immigrant  passages  to  this  country,  thus  saving 
to  the  treasury  millions  of  dollars  and  from  the  River  Plate  the  refuse  of  Eu- 
ropean paupers.  The  minister  of  the  interior  reports  that  the  sum  paid  by 
the  Government  to  bring  out  immigrants  from  Europe  on  their  guaranties 
amounts  to  ^5,315,000,  of  which  only  |S4,ooo  have  been  refunded — that  is 
to  say,  99  per  cent  of  the  money  is  lost. 

AGRICULTURAL  INDUSTRY. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  tide  of  emigration  last  year  was  against  the 
country,  the  temporary  circumstance  seems  to  have  had  no  perceptible  effect 
upon  its  agricultural  development.  That  has  now  assumed  such  proportions 
as  to  leave  it  no  longer  doubtful  that  the  Argentine  Republic  is  henceforth, 
in  estimating  the  world's  supply,  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  food-pro- 
ducing countries  of  the  western  hemisphere.  There  is  no  official  bureau  to 
collect,  digest,  and  publish  the  agricultural  statistics  of  the  country,  and 
hence  in  this  matter  we  can  only  estimate  and  calculate.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Aloes  Fliess,  who  has  for  a  long  time  devoted  himself  to  this 
business,  was  commissioned  last  year  by  the  Government  to  estimate  the 
crop  of  1893,  and,  after  spending  nine  months  in  the  different  provinces, 
assisted  by  the  local  authorities,  he  has  compiled  a  report  on  the  subject 
which  is  full  of  information.  I  reproduce  some  of  his  figures.  He  states 
the  total  area  under  crops  in  1893  at  8,863,000  acres,  against  7,487,000  acres 
in  1891— an  increase  of  1,375,000  acres. 
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The  acreage  was  distributed  among  the  several  provinces  as  follows  : 


Province. 


Buenos  Aym..... 

Santa  Fi ^ 

Coftlob* ^ 

Entrc  Rioa ^... 

Mendoza 

San  Juan._ 

Tacuman.> .^. 

Corricntes- 

San  Luis » 

Catamarca «^.„ 

Salia ^ _. 

La  Rioja 

Santiago ............ 

J^i«y •". 

Territoria* 

Tocal 


1891. 


Acres. 
9,406,000 

1,640,000 
1,310,000 
604,000 
477.000 
s8o,ooo 
124,000 
116,000 
119,000 

1 12,  000 
100,000 

55»ooo 

47,000 
47,000 


7,487,000 


1899. 


Acm. 

«,7«5.« 
1,985,000 
1,700,000 

766,000 
500,000 
303,000 
136,000 
117,000 
148,000 
115,000 
105,000 

69,000 

^000 


8,862,000 


The  acreage  under  the  different  crops  in  1891  was  as  follows : 

Crop. 

Acres. 

Crop. 

Acres. 

Wheat                                       

9,990,000 

9,050,000 

110,000 

»,495,ooo 

79,000 

TftKarro„ ,...., ,,., 

13,000 

Mtti»*  r»  Indian  com.. 

Linseed. 

140,000 

itaricr 

Sundries „     

617.000 

Tn*al 

Alfclfa 

7.487.O0O 

Grape».»..„ ««..« 

The  crops  of  the  different  provinces  for  1891  showed  as  follows: 
TaUe  skovfiMg  tht  crops  of  the  different  provinces  in  i8gt. 


ProviBce. 

Wheat. 

Maixe. 

Sugarcane. 

Al&lfa. 

G«p«.* 

Buenos  Ayres «.«.„.«« 

Santa  F<     -... ..««.«.««...« 

Tons. 

335,000 
507,000 
107,000 

Il6,900 

15,000 
15,000 

1,500 

9,500 
6,500 

1,300 

6,000 
6,000 
5,000 
4,000 

9,500 

Tens. 

470,000 
50,000 

167,000 

96,000 

60,000 

39,000 

40,000 

99,000 

18,000 

6,000 

95,000 

18,000 

6,000 

16,000 

5,000 

Tons. 
670,000 

Tons. 
483.000 
500,000 
1,885,000 

1,953,000 
850,000 

^,000,000 

Cordoba „ «. 

Entre  Rios 

Mendoza....^... » 

San  Juan . 

Tucuman.. ^ ««....... 

Qorrientes                                           «.„ 

300,0:0 
t,6*S,ow 
9,655,000 

San  Luis... 

C^^f^m^'xn  .  .. . 

3^,000 

....      — 

Salia 

- 

149,000 

La  Rioja .« - 

Santiago - ......«, 

Jujuy  „ .....M.M. 

130,000 

xo6,ooo 

Territories .m*... 

Other  provinces. «• 

936.000 

1,167,000 

Total 

1,130,500 

968,000 

776,000 

5,805,000 

7,810,000 

•  Value  in  gold. 
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TaSlt  showing  the  crops  of  the  different  provinces  in  i8gi — G>iitinued. 


Province. 

Linseed  and  tuniip  seed. 

Tobacco. 

Boenos  Ayres ^ .». » 

Santa  F6 „ «.. 

Acre*. 
7a,ooo 
56,000 
xa,ooo 

Tons. 

30^000 
aOfOOo 
4,000 

500 

Acres. 

Tons. 

Cordoba 

EmreRic- « ^ 

Tacuman... 

1,050 
5,000 
9,800 
4,150 

85 

3,000 

1,760 

640 

Coniepie*... ^ „ « 

Other  provinces 

a,ooo 

Total - 

X4a,ooo 

54,500 

13,000 

5,485 

The  total  weight  and  value  of  the  different  crops  are  stated  by  Mr.  Fliess 
as  follows: 


Crop. 


Weight. 


Value. 


Wheat.. 


Bariey 

Linseed  and  tomip.. 

AUalfit 

Sugar  cane..... 

vfapes ...... ...«».»«...» 


Tons. 

1,130,000 

968,000 

49,000 

54.000 

5,805,000 


Tobacco.. 
Sondxiea. 


5,500 


Total.. 


#4S,a«3,ooo 
Z4, 648,000 
'.483,000 
a,x66,ooo 
57,219,000 
3,835,000 
7, 8x1, 000 
3,990,000 
9,347,000 

145,631,000 


The  distribution  of  the  value  of  the  crop  of  1891  to  the  different  provinces 
is  given  by  Mr.  Fliess  as  follows: 


province. 


Total  value 
of  crop. 


Value  per 
acre. 


BucDoa  Ayx«s.. 

Sanu  F6 .-. 

Cordoba 

Entre  Rioa 


San  Jnan.... 
Toaiman  ..>. 
Comentes.^ 
San  Luis.... 
Catamarca.. 

Saita. 

LaRioja 

Santiago 

Jujtty 

T« 


$28,850,000 

28,438,000 

38,041,000 

7,405,000 

17,403,000 

13,3x5,000 

6,740,000 

3,6a6,ooo 

4,099,000 

3,993,000 

9,4x4,000 

1,254,000 

1,7x3,000 

806,000 

535,000 


Total.. 


|I3.00 
17.30 
9X.4O 
X9.  10 
36.40 
44.00 
53.60 
92.50 
34.40 
40.00 
93.60 
39.40 

33.6'-> 
16.80 
11.60 


145,631,000 
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The  foregoing  tables  are  all  Mr.  Fliess's  figures,  as  given  in  an  official  report 
to  the  Government ;  but  it  may  be  proper  to  say  that  in  some  respects  they 
differ  very  essentially  from  the  estimates  of  M.  G.  Mulhall,  esq.,  tiie  well- 
known  statistician  and  editor  of  the  Buenos  A3rres  Standard.  Mr.  Mulhafl 
estimates  the  total  value  of  the  harvest  of  1891  at  only  ^85,700,000  as  folows: 


Crop. 

ValiM. 

Crop. 

ValM. 

Main ~ 

|S5, 900,000 
13,500,000 

93fOOO,000 

4,900,000 
600,000 

Sugar 

SniM«F<M. ^      . 

15,600,000 

Total..... 

85,710,000 

Gr»p«._ ^, 

Thus  the  difference  between  the  estimates  of  the  two  statisticians  is 
f  59,931,000.  So  much  for  statistics  based  on  estimates.  It  may  be  well  to 
add,  however,  that  the  estimates  of  the  total  area  under  tillage  in  1891  by 
the  two  statisticians  are  nearly  the  same,  that  of  Mr.  Mulhall  being  7,427,000 
acres  and  that  of  Mr.  Fliess  7,487,000  acres. 

BXPORTS   OF   BREADSTUFFS. 

I  bring  down  the  table  of  exports  of  breadstuffs  from  the  Argentine  Re- 
public so  as  to  include  the  year  1891  and  nine  months  of  1892,  as  follows: 


Wbeat.        Corn.        Fknr. 


1883.., 
1SS4... 
1885... 
1886... 
1887.., 
i88t... 
1889.. 


1890.... 
1891., 


t89a  (9  mooihs)-... 


1,700 
6x,ooo 

7«.493 
37,W4 
«57»865 
X7t.9^ 
tt,8o6 
3^.894 
395f5S5 
43«»738 


107,000 
19,000 
113, 7«> 
«97.859 
•31,660 

36«,844 
162,037 

43«.S9«> 
707,«8i 

3^4,635 


T0U. 


THE  CROP  PROSPECTS. 

The  prospects  of  ^  OHning  harvests  have,  up  to  ^  present  time,  been 
very  reassuring,  and,  with  an  increased  tillage  of  upwards  of  1,350,000  acres, 
it  has  been  expected  that  there  would  this  season  be  a  larger  surplus  of  bread- 
stuffs  for  export  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The  locust, 
however,  that  scourge  of  the  Argentine  £uiner,  is  reported  to  have  already 
put  in  an  appearance  in  the  provinces  of  Buenos  Aytes  and  Santa  Fi  and  is 
doing  some  damage  to  the  growing  crops.  The  pest  has  appeared  in  such 
immense  quantities  in  some  places  that  railway  trains  have  been  stopped  by 
them  settling  on  the  tracks.  The  National  Congress  has  adopted  measures 
and  voted  moiiej  to  exterminate  them;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there 
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is  any  adequate  remedy  against  leagues  upon  leagues  of  these  devouring  in- 
sects, which  come  and  go  in  such  swarms  as  to  obscure  the  sun  at  noonday. 
So  that,  while  the  harvests  of  the  present  year  may  be  the  largest  on  record, 
there  is  a  fear  that  it  may  in  places  turn  out  a  comparative  failure.  Tbe 
fortunes  of  the  Argentine  Republic  in  a  great  measure  depend  opon  the  re- 
sult. A  good  yield,  with  a  fair  market  abroad,  means  better  times  and  an 
easing  up  of  the  stringency.  A  fidlure  means  a  continuation  of  the  depres- 
sion. 

THE  CATTLE   INDUSTRY. 

The  cattle  industry  has  made  no  appreciable  advance  during  the  last  year. 
This  may  be  on  account  of  the  general  stagnation  of  business,  though  it 
would  hardly  seem  that  an  industry  whose  outpqt  finds  its  market  in  other 
countries  would  be  very  greatly  affected  by  the  crisis  here.  Of  course,  it 
continues  to  be  one  of  the  great  interests  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  but  for 
several  years  past  it  has  exhibited  no  increased  development;  and  the  saladero 
exports,  the  best  index  in  such  matters,  do  not  afford  such  figures  as  would 
indicate  that  it  is  making  any  perceptible  progress,  and  this  in  the  face  of 
the  feet  that  new  cattle  estancias  are  being  opened  all  through  the  new  ter- 
ritories. I  give  the  following  comparative  figures  of  exports  for  the  last  three 
years: 


Aitides. 


1889. 


1890. 


1891. 


Bones^ .m* 

Horsehair^..... ...« 

SUns: 

Goat 

Kid 

Sheep.— .......... 

Cowhides: 

Dnr 

Salted ».. 

Jerked  beef. — 

Meat  extract 


....do 

....do 


......do..... 

do 


..do.. 


Hide  cuttings 

Wool,  unwashed.. «.... 

Preserved  tongues 

Dried  blood 

Grease  and  tallow 


do 

tons.. 

do 

do 

........ •.. do 

..... do...„ 

-. do.«.. 


.•7,680 
»»794 

369 
36,378 

«. 4*4,596 
966,177 

4»,767 
5* 

1,488 

X4«,774 

39» 

463 

18,319 


•••89 

38,787 
•,3*4 

S03 
•7,148 

3,053,649 
i,s94,ioi 

43,481 

187 

1,888 

118,405 

74X 

49« 

«7,36i 


•,498 
57,086 
•,34« 

963 

38a 

«4,«T0 

•,678,905 
i,86s,5oa 

39,635 

»94 

X.784 

138,605 

784 

648 

•0.795 


While  the  export  of  wool  in  1891  compared  with  1890  shows  an  in- 
crease of  20y00o  tons,  it  appears  from  the  custom-house  tables  that  the  value 
in  1S91  was  I5i5>837  less  than  it  was  in  iS9o. 
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SHIPMENTS  OF   WOOL  AND   SHEEPSKINS. 

The  foHowiTig  table  shows  the  shipments  of  wool  and  ^eepskins,  widi 
the  country  of  their  destination,  during  the  year  1891 : 


CouBtfy. 


Sheepskiiis. 


Quantitjr. 


Valoft. 


UnwaahedwooL 


Qiuuktity. 


Valae. 


Belgium „M... 

United  SbiCcs... 

France 

Italy « 

Great  Britain 

Deatinatioo  not  giTen.. 

Total 


KU«grams. 

x,za8,848 

987,388 
a8x,z6z 
15,839,070 
9,9x9,919 
«.358,4«4 
1,999,090 


57,478 

§6,93* 

3,046,4x5 

583,984 

47x»684 


KUegrmmt, 

•8,599,915 

34,992,339 

5,781,150 

58,449,9^ 

«,«",35» 

•,«53,3«« 

7.X77.796 


#7»4«7,?78 
8,9x6,000 

». 503.099 

%X9^99> 

S5s,S5x 

585.864 

1,866,296 


94,169,950 


4«833,99x 


138,605,838 


a6i<97,5x8 


In  former  years  the  exports  of  the  clothing  wools  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
nearly  all  went  to  Germany  and  Belgium ;  but  lately  it  has  been  found  that 
Dunkirk,  France,  as  a  distributing  center  for  other  markets  has  facilities  and 
advantages  which  the  former  countries  do  not  possess.  In  1879  ^^  number 
of  bales  shipped  to  Dunkirk  was  only  7,341 ;  in  1891  it  was  180,000  bal^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  England  is  a  very  limited  purchaser  of  Argentine 
wools.     Nearly  all  her  supply  comes  from  Australia. 

The  only  wools  which  go  to  the  United  States  from  the  Argentine  Re- 
public are  the  Cordoba  carpet  wools  from  native  sheep,  which  are  shipped 
from  Rosario  and  go  naostly  to  the  Boston  mills.  It  is  impossible,  under 
our  tariff,  to  ship  clothing  wools  from  this  country  to  the  United  States, 
except  at  a  loss  to  the  exporter.  In  regard  to  the  quality  of  Argentine  wools, 
I  take  the  following  from  a  recent  publication  of  Mr.  Lix  Klett,  the  greatest 
authority  here,  on  the  subject : 

The  Argentine  Republic  at  the  last  international  exhibition  in  Pkuis  achiered  a  great 
triumph  for  its  wools.  Out  of  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  prizes  awarded  to  all  ocmn- 
tries,  the  Argentine  Republic  carried  off  one  hundred  and  two  prizes.  This  drcumsranrc 
shows  what  progress  we  have  made,  and  how  we  have  succeeded  in  improving  the  quality  of 
our  woob.  Since  that  exhibition  took  place  the  quality  of  the  wool  has  continued  to  ixi^vove, 
and  the  wools  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  to-day  are  much  superior  to  those  forwarded 
to  Paris  in  1889.  The  percentage  of  yield  has  considerably  increased.  As  a  rule,  the  Rsm- 
bouillet  wools  and  the  wools  from  the  south  give  veiy  high  yields,  from  37  to  44  per  cent; 
western  wook,  36  to  42  per  cent ;  and  northern  wools,  from  34  to  40  per  cent  The  Lincoln 
and  Rambouillet  crosses  in  the  south  have  done  so  well  that  the  yield  is  from  45  to  68  per 
cent,  and  even  a  yield  of  70  per  cent  has  been  recocded.  The  province  of  Buenos  Ayves 
produces  the  best  wools  in  the  country. 

PRESERVED  IfEATS. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  referred  to  a  new  enterprise  which  had  been 
commenced  here  on  a  large  scale — that  of  preserving,  preparing,  and  can- 
ning meats,  etc.,  for  the  European  market     This  branch  of  the  cattle 
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industry— quite  separate  and  distinct  from  what  is  called  the  work  of  the 
saladeros — has  continued  to  prosper,  and  it  promises  to  be  a  great  success. 
The  shipments  of  these  prepared  meats  commenced  in  1889,  and  the  official 
figures  since  then  are  as  follows : 


Year. 


1690 MM..' 

I89I M. 

1893(9  months).., 


Quantity. 


Vahie. 


Totu, 

474 

^6,661 

8,876 

353,926 

6,852 

616,738 

The  company  which  makes  a  specialty  of  thus  preparing  meats  for  the 
European  market  is  in  great  part  owned  in  Scotland.  It  has  a  capital  of 
|2,ooo,ooo  and  a  plant  about  25  miles  from  this  city  which  embraces  several 
thousands  of  acres.  It  has  special  privileges  from  the  Government ;  and, 
owing  to  the  idXX  that  it  has  no  inland  transportation  to  pay,  owns  its  own 
line  of  steamers  to  England,  and  can  buy  unlimited  supplies  of  bullocks  at 
much  lower  rates  than  they  sell  for  m  the  United  States,  its  canned  meats 
can  be  put  down  in  the  markets  of  £uro[)e  at  prices  very  much  below  those 
which  similar  companies  in  the  United  States  are  compelled  to  charge.  It 
will  not  be  strange  if,  under  these  circumstances,  the  Argentine  product 
eventually  monopolizes  the  business. 

FROZEN-MEAT  BUSINESS. 

The  frozen-meat  business  during  the  last  year  has  also  continued  to  pros- 
per. The  old  establishments  have  extended  their  facilities,  and  new  ones 
have  been  opened.  There  are  now  regular  lines  of  traffic  steamers  whose 
sole  business  is  to  transfer  frozen  carcasses  to  Europe,  having  been  fitted  up 
for  that  object  with  all  the  modern  improvements  of  iced  compartments. 

The  exports  of  congealed  meats  since  the  business  was  inaugurated  in 
1885  ^^^  ^^^  ^  follows : 


Quantity. 


Value. 


ittS...... 


1886.. 
1887.. 
1888.. 
1869.. 
1890.. 
1891.. 


1893  (9  months)... 


Tont. 
a,  860 
7»3So 
12,038 
18,027 
»7.487 
•»,4«3 
a3.74» 
«9,543 


$75»3a3 
360,508 
963,11a 
1,498,18a 
».399.a76 
«, 633, 105 
«# 899, 360 
«»56a,67S 


These  congealed  meats  are  shipped  almost  exclusively  to  England  and 
T'rance.     In  spite  of  published  reports  to  the  contrary,  it  is  plain  that  this 
business  would  not  have  assumed  these  large  proportions  if  it  did  not  pay. 
No.  151 s. 
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EXPORTS  OF  UVE  STOCK. 


The  export  of  live  stock  has  been  fairly  active  during  the  last  year,  the 
whole  business  amounting  to  ^5,237,393,  against  ^4,574,618  in  1891.  The 
following  table  shows  the  movement  during  the  last  five  years : 


AsUnals. 


1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

rtS^ 

Numb^. 

Numbtr. 

Numh€r. 

Nnmktr. 

6,aoo 

9, 63* 

8,83X 

6.793 

3,419 

6,047 

5,961 

99.052 

•9.413 

tt,6>6 

«9.5a6 

S0.00. 

6,445 

6,893 

za,xo4 

".755 

70>7O7 

94,7«6 

«36,W7 

>5o,oq3 

1891. 


A&ses —.M... 

HOTMS 

Sheep. «M... 

Mules. 

Horned  caule^ 


1x4,69* 

14,703 
171,105 


It  appears  that  the  asses  went  to  Bolivia ;  the  horses  to  Brazil,  Chile, 
Great  Britain,  and  Uruguay;  the  sheep  to  Brazil,  Chile,  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  Uruguay;  the  mules  to  Bolivia  and  Chile;  the  cattle  to  Bolivia, 
Chile,  Brazil,  Great  Britain,  and  Uruguay.  The  shipments  of  cattle  and 
sheep  to  Great  Britain  and  France  for  food  purposes  can  hardly  yet  be  con- 
sidered a  success  pecuniarily. 

MINES  AND  MINING. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  regard  to  mines  and  mining  in  the  Argentine 
Republic.  While  there  has  been  considerable  discussion  in  the  newspapers 
in  regard  to  new  mines  and  a  better  promise  in  old  ones,  the  output  for 
1 89 1  has  not  been  at  all  commensurate  with  the  outlay.  At  least,  however, 
theie  has  been  some  official  movement  in  the  matter  of  Argentine  mines; 
and  Mr.  Hoskold,  the  director-general  of  mines,  has  published  a  pamphlet 
on  the  subject,  accompanied  by  a  map  of  the  Republic,  which  shows  the 
various  plans  of  mining  works  and  shafts.  His  report  is  not  without  some 
public  interest,  and  I  give  below  a  condensed  translation  of  the  most  im- 
portant portions,  as  published  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Buenos  Ayres 
Standard : 

That  the  Aztecs  and  Incas  worked  the  gold  and  silver  Teins  ap  to  thetimeof  theSptnidi 
conquest  is  proved  by  the  discovery  of  extensive  workings  in  some  of  the  ancient  mines  and 
the  curious  instruments  and  implements  found  in  them. 

The  second  great  period  is  that  of  the  Jesuits,  who  had  a  numerous  body  of  Inditns  oc- 
cupied in  working  the  mines  until  the  expulsion  of  the  order  in  1767. 

There  are  at  present  nine  mining  provinces  and  seven  mining  territories, covering  altpgetbo 
an  area  of  731,000  square  miles.  The  old  Spanish  mining  law  held  force  from  1771  to  18S7, 
when  a  new  code  was  introduced  of  a  very  obnoxious  character.  The  l^al  area  of  a  con- 
cession by  this  new  code  is  as  follows: 

Acm. 

Oold  mines«..»«««»»«««««»*»»»««««*»»»««««*»*»»«»—— ————*••••»»•»»•—•••»—— —»••••••— ———    *4 

Iron  mines •• •« .»    JO 

Coal  mines : *• 44 

Nitrate  mines M7 

In  the  provinces  there  are  2,000  concessions  of  all  classes,  and  since  1886  aboot  1,500 
have  been  solicited  from  the  National  Government  for  minerals  itt  the  Federal  twritorici. 
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RIOJA. 

Tbe  Mexicans  mines,  in  the  Famatina  range,  are  the  best  copper  mines  in  the  Republic, 
and  are  situate  17,000  feet  over  sea  level.  Some  samples  have  given  a  yield  of  44  per  cent 
of  pure  copper  and  about  30  per  cent  of  sulphur.  The  veins  average  from  18  to  26  inches 
thick,  but  in  some  places  reach  48  inches.  The  ore  b  carried  from  a  depth  of  330  feet  to  the 
snriace  upon  boys*  backs,  although  every  facility  exists  for  the  formadon  of  lateral  galleries. 
The  ore  is  then  transported  by  pack  mules  for  three  days'  journey  to  the  lower  levels.  The 
average  obtained  from  a  lot  of  937  tons  of  crude  copper  mineral  was :  Copper,  15  per  cent; 
silver,  67  oimces  per  ton:  gold,  i*^  ounces  per  ton. 

There  are  also  many  other  copper  mines  in  this  province,  the  commercial  value  of  which 
is  not  ascertained.  The  silver  mines  of  Rioja  vary  from  10,000  to  14,000  feet  over  sea  level, 
«t  Cerro  Negro,  Tigre,  and  Caldera.    The  old  German  rhyme  holds  good  in  this  district — 

"  For  a  mine  to  be  rich  and  fiit 
It  must  have  an  iron  hat." 

Kearly  all  the  above  mines  consist  at  the  surface  of  a  ferruginous  mass,  but  the  iron  de- 
creases and  the  quartz  increases  as  we  go  deeper.  Samples  from  the  Cerro  Negro  in  iSSi 
gave-^ 

Per  cent. 

Silver 27 

Iron^ • 14 

Zinc^ 4 

Nickels 3 

The  mine  most  worked  at  Cerro  Negro  is  the  Peregrina;  the  returns  from  1873  ^o  '^^2 
averaged  2^  per  cent  of  silver.  San  Miguel  mine,  at  the  Tigre,  averaged  not  quite  i^  per 
cent  from  1877  to  1882;  the  Caldera  mines  rather  more 'than  i^  per  cent.  Native  silver 
has  been  found  in  masses  at  Cerro  Negro,  two  samples  bought  by  Mr.  Hoskold  for  the  Mu- 
seum of  Mines  yielding  87  per  cent  of  pure  silver.  Coal  has  been  found  at  Paganzo,  in  this 
province,  and  Prof.  Brackebusch  considered  that  the  field  was  of  such  extent  as  to  supply  the 
whole  world.  Samples  showed  65  per  cent  of  carbon.  Four  borings  were  made,  but  only 
thin  bands  of  bituminous  shale  were  discovered. 

CATAMARCA. 

The  principal  copper  mines  are  at  Capillitas,  in  the  northeast,  where  the  Restauradorahas 
been  worked  for  twenty-seven  years  to  a  depth  of  1,000  feet.  Large  samples  show  20  to  30 
per  cent  of  copper.  A  sample  from  tbe  I^Ioyada  mines  (little  worked)  in  the  northwest  of  the 
province  gave:  Copper,  11  per  cent;  silver,  183  ounces  per  ton;  gold,  10  ounces  per  ton. 

This  province  possesses  the  largest  smeldng  works  in  the  country,  the  establishment  of 
Bdi.  Lafone  Quevedo,  at  Pilciao.  The  ore  is  conveyed  thither  from  Capillitas  by  pack  mules 
in  two  days.  Wood  is  used  for  fuel.  The  copper  bars  usually  contain  90  per  cent  of  copper 
metal,  200  to  300  ounces  of  silver  and  10  to  15  ounces  of  gold.  As  a  rule,  the  ore  from 
Capillitas  3rields  30  per  cent  of  copper.  There  is  a  smaller  smelting  establishment  at  Pipanaco, 
where  the  owner  says  that  it  takes  25  tons  of  firewood  to  reduce  15  tons  of  ore,  the  wood  cost- 
ing 40ti.  (English)  per  ton. 

SALTA. 

This  province  is  also  noted  for  its  copper  mines.  That  of  Chacabaco  has  been  worked 
several  years,  samples  showing  48  per  cent  of  copper  and  I  per  1,000  of  silver.  San  Antonio 
gave  the  following :  Copper,  40  per  cent ;  silver,  0.57  per  cent ;  besides  one-sixth  of  an  ounce 
of  gddperton. 

JUJUY. 

There  are  several  galena  mines  yielding  vlYtr,  alio  gold  ndnes  that  average  half  an  ounce 
per  tooy  and  some  gold  washings. 
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The  Meodoza  Petroleom  Company  made  two  borings  in  Jujay  for  petroleum,  but  without 
success. 

TUCUMAN. 

The  moantains  in  the  western  part  contain  many  old  mines,  bat  the  natives  prefer  pow- 
ing  sugar.  The  mining  district  runs  northward  from  Capillitas,  in  Catamaroa,  and  the  fiol- 
lowing  assays  were  reported  in  1882 :  Copper  ore,  38  per  cent ;  sUver  ore,  18  to  25  per  etoL 

The  abore  are  00  the  anthofky  of  a  report  published  by  the  goremmeat  of  TaouBaa. 


Copper  and  galena  mioes  were  worked  on  various  occasions,  bnt  woe  so  badly 
(as  in  the  Rara  Fortuna  mine)  that  they  did  not  pay  for  woridng. 

SAN  LUIS. 

This  prorince  was  called  El  Dorado  in  the  time  of  the  Spaniards,  but  in  modem  days  bss 
not  justified  that  epithet.  The  Carolina  mines  are  best  known.  There  are  two  English  cooi- 
panies,  with  £26,000  and  ;f  10,000,  respectively,  of  paid-up  ci4>ital.  Local  ^taristict  sffinn 
that  the  gold  mines  jrield  5  ounces  of  gold  per  ton  of  ore. 

SAN  JUAN. 

San  Juan  contains  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  lignite.  Copper  ssmpls 
yield  from  9  to  44  per  cent  of  copper  metal.  A  few  mines  of  various  kinds  are  woiked  oa  a 
small  scale.  The  working  of  coal  (properly  lignite)  proved  a  frulure.  Mr.  Hoikold,  how- 
ever, thinks  that  San  Juan  will  one  day  prove  a  great  center  of  mining  industry. 

MENDOZA. 

The  mountain  districts  possess  copper,  galena,  and  other  minerals.  Samples  of  copper  are 
found  to  yield  20  to  40  per  cent  of  the  metal,  besides  i  per  1,000  of  silver.  Thin  scams  ol 
bitumen  have  been  found  in  many  places,  of  no  value,  but  a  new  coal  field  near  San  Miguel 
is  expected  to  give  good  results.  Samples  of  this  coal  have  been  analysed  by  Dr.  Kji^ 
director  of  the  mint  assay,  and  found  to  have  from  48  to  60  per  cent  of  carbon,  with  a  calorific 
power  of  5,405.  Some  borings  for  petroleum  to  a  depth  of  650  feet  were  successful,  and  a 
4^  inch  iron  pipe  was  laid  down  22  miles  to  the  nearest  railway  statioOy  where  pctrokum 
was  used  as  friel  for  the  engines. 

NKUQUEN. 

An  extensive  coal  field  is  reported  in  this  territory  and  samples  miflt  as  Wallowa:  Onbaiv 
50 10  54  per  cent;  coke,  57  to  61  per  cent;  calorific  power,  4f570  to  4,636. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  San  Ra&el  coal  fidkl.  Cootearions  have, 
moreover,  been  taken  oat  for  wofkmg  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  petiukwrn,  aad 
nitrate  hi  this  tenritory. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Gold  has  been  frequently  dbcovered  along  the  coast  of  Patagonia  and  Terra  del  Focgo, 
the  heavy  seas  washing  up  gold  on  the  beach ;  and  this  has  lead  to  the  belief  that  an  immense 
quantity  of  the  precious  metal  is  deposited  in  the  trough  of  the  sea.  In  these  days  of  eop- 
neering  science,  Mr.  Hoskold  says,  it  may  not  be  found  too  difficult  to  cany  on  dredging  es- 
perhueute  with  <lus  object 

CHUBUT. 

Gold  washings  have  been  discovered  and  exploring  concesdoos  granted. 

MISIONBS. 

The  mountainous  part  seems  rich  in  minerals.  It  is  known  that  the  Jesuits  had  oqppcr 
mines  in  this  territory,  and  some  companies  have  been  formed  to  revive  the  old  wcdcs. 
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TERRA   DEL   FUEGO. 

Lignite  exists  in  large  quantities  of  a  saperior  kind,  with  48  per  cent  of  carbon.  It  is 
believed  that  it  might  be  utilized,  and  a  coal  station  formed  in  some  sheltered  inlet  for  passing 
steamers. 

As  Mr.  Hoskold  has  devoted  eight  years  to  the  mines  and  mineral  re- 
90iirees  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  his  estimate  of  their  richness  and  pro- 
ductive capacity  is  entitled  to  consideration.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that 
so  far  as  gold  is  concerned  he  says  little  that  is  encouraging  to  enthusiastic 
miners. 

Since  Mr.  Hoskold's  report  was  published  there  has  been  some  excite- 
ment about  rich  gold  discoveries  in  some  of  the  islands  of  Terra  del  Fuego, 
and  there  has  been  a  rush  of  miners  in  that  direction.  I  am  quite  incredu- 
lous in- regard  to  the  stories  which  have  been  published,  and  think  there  will 
be  ultimate  disappointment.  Mr.  M.  E.  Levaggi,  however,  has  written  from 
Terra  del  Fuego  on  the  subject,  and  gives  some  figures^  which,  if  true,  are 
very  encouraging.     He  says : 

If  70a  look  at  the  map  you  will  see  between  55*^  and  56^  south  latitude  three  islands  of 
inegular  shape)  situated  to  the  south  of  Terra  del  Fuego  and  the  east  of  Navarino.  Two 
of  these  islands  have  leaped  into  fame ;  the  other  h  still  steeped,  from  a  gold  point  of  view, 
is  otjscurity.  The  two  alluded  to  are  named,  respectively,  Lennox  and  Nueva  islands.  The 
tlbid  b  called  Ptcton  Island.  As  a  rule  they  are  hidden  from  sight  by  a  thick  mist.  They 
are  mountainous  and  covered  with  timber.  The  soil  b  always  damp ;  it  b  like  a  soaked 
sponge.  The  three  cover,  perhaps,  70  square  miles.  There  are  lakes  on  these  blands.  There 
axe  safe  harbors  and  creeks  all  round  them,  and  they  have  a  beautiful  beach  of  auriferous 
sand.  To  these  islands  the  gold-seekers  flocked.  In  six  months  they  extracted,  by  the  sim- 
ple method  of  washing  the  sand,  no  less  than  2  tons  of  gold ;  the  largest  gold  particle  was 
found  to  weigh  72  grams.  In  Nueva  (or  New)  Island  200  miners  extracted  half  a  ton  of  gold; 
80  men  in  the  north  end  of  the  bay  extracted  a  quarter  of  a  ton,  and  other  gangs  were  equally 
laocettfid.  in  other  parts  of  the  beaoh.  On  Lennox  Island  $00  men  thorew  up  16,000  cubic 
meters  of  sand  and  found  i)^  tons  of  gold.  There  have  been  lucky  parties  of  8  men  who 
have  found  respectively  200  pounds  of  gold.  One  party  of  6  men  who  were  returning  laden 
with  gold  were  drowned,  the  boat  capsizing  and  the  weight  of  the  precious  metal  dragging 
die  nnfoKunate  fellows  to  the  bottom.  They  were  drowned  at  a  short  distance  from  the  is- 
land; their  companions  witnessed  the  disaster.  Accidents  of  thb  kind  are  not  infrequent. 
If  the  seals  and  penguins  aboot  here  could  only  speak,  how  many  tragedies  they  could  re> 

At  present  there  are  about  i/xx>  miners  scattered  in  the  archipelago.  Soon  there  will  be 
double  the  number,  for  the  summer  b  at  hand.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  there  are  100  miners, 
who  left  Punta  Arenas  recently  and  brought  horses  to  explore  with  greater  facility  the  aurif- 
eroQS  shore  between  Cape  Espiritu  Santo  and  Thetb,  which  b  supposed  to  be  as  rich  as,  if 
oel  riefaer  than,  the  beach  already  mentioned. 

PETROLEUM. 

I  have  for  several  years  been  announcing  in  my  reports  the  discovery  of 
petroleum  in  unlimited  quantities  in  the  territory  of  Mendoza  and  other 
provinces  along  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  and  I  have  even  stated  that  it 
was  already  being  used  as  fuel  for  locomotives  on  the  Andine  Railway.  Mr. 
Hoskold,  in  his'^mphlet,  refers  to  this.     For  some  reason,  however,  im- 
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known  to  me,  the  railway  company  has  given  up  its  use.     I  may  add  that 
thus  far  no  Argentine  kerosene  has  been  placed  on  this  market  for  sale. 

CX)AL. 

As  to  coal,  the  promise  of  which  has  been  so  often  repeated  from  the 
interior  provinces,  I  have  nothing  satisfactory  to  communicate.  We  are 
ever  just  on  the  eve  of  being  blessed  with  the  intelligence  that  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  is  to  be  no  longer  dependent  upon  Great  Britain  for  her  fad; 
but  yet  the  "black  diamonds,"  except  in  questionable  specimens,  remain 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  latest  discovery  of  coal  comes  to  us  from 
the  southern  part  of  the  province  of  Mendoza,  at  a  place  called  San  Rafael; 
and  Dr.  Francesco  Moreno,  the  director  of  the  museum  at  La  Plata,  has 
published  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject.  He  describes  a  specimen  of  the  coal 
as  follows : 

It  was  equal  to  the  best  coal  found  in  France  or  England,  and  I  was  not  long  in  finding 
the  bed,  which  is  about  8,250  feet  over  sea  leveL  There  are  a  dozen  veins,  from  4  indies  to 
a  feet  thick,  all  running  from  east  to  west.  I  called  it  the  Miter  coal  field.  Next  day,  after 
much  trouble  in  clearing  away  the  snow,  I  examined  other  beds,  called  Eldsa  and  Roca,  at 
an  elevation  of  10,560  feet,  where  I  found  coal  veins  13  feet  thick. 

According  to  analysis,  this  coal  of  San  Rafael  is  not  equal  to  CardtfT,  but  closely  resem- 
bles Coventry  or  Maries ;  and  Prof  Kyle  has  discovered  that  Mendoza  coal  ^^^w^ain^  vaoa- 
dinm,  a  chemical  of  high  value  in  Europe. 

Prof.  Kyle,  of  the  University  of  Buenos  Ajnres,  above  referred  to,  says 
"the  result  exceeds  my  expectations,"  and  that  "the  ash  possesses  32  per 
cent  of  vanadium.'' 

TIMBER   INDUSTRY. 

While  the  upper  provinces  and  territories  of  the  Argentine  Republic  are 
an  almost  unbroken  forest  of  primeval  proportions,  in  which  are  to  be  found 
himdreds  of  varieties  of  hard  woods  susceptible  of  the  very  finest  polish  and 
presenting  the  most  exquisite  colorings,  yet  the  country  is  almost  devoid  of 
the  soft  woods  of  commerce.  There  are  pines  both  in  Misiones  and  along 
the  Cordilleras  of  Patagonia,  but  they  are  quite  inaccessible  to  market;  and 
there  are  also  immense  cedar  forests,  which  are  just  now  beginning  to  be  ex- 
ploited. At  present,  however,  the  only  woods  which  reach  Buenos  Ayres 
or  are  ship[)ed  abroad  are  the  hard  woods  of  the  Gran  Chaco.  Owing  to 
their  specific  gravity  it  is  impossible  to  float  the  logs  down  the  Parana  River; 
but  they  are  brought  down  in  chatasy  or  flat-bottomed  boats,  or  are  loaded 
from  the  banks  directly  in  sailing  vessels  bound  to  European  ports.  There 
is  a  growing  demand  for  them  both  in  German  and  French  manufacturing 
centers,  where  they  are  used  for  cabinetwork  or  are  sawed  into  veneering. 
The  first  movement  toward  protecting  and  disposing  of  these  magnificent 
woods  for  the  benefit  of  the  Government  was  in  1875,  when  the  national 
Congress  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  felling  of  trees  on  the  Government 
domain  without  first  obtaining  a  permit  and  accounting  to  the  treasury  for 
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a  certain  proportion  of  the  proceeds.     Since  then  the  annual  shipments  to 
foreign  markets  have  been  as  follows : 


Tear. 


187s.. ....-^..... 

1876 

X877 «... 

1876 

1879. 

x88o......*M*.MM.. 

x88t .*,».^ 

X  88a....».  M..M«». 
iSg^. .^ 


Export 
value. 


57.090 
»4,943 
58,793 
36.403 
279,613 
asa,358 
257,887 


Year. 


X884.. 
X885. 
x886. 
X887. 
x888. 
1889 
1890. 


Export 
value. 


$394,848 
339.02a 
336,633 
330,2x4 
781,793 
799. aS7 
i,4«3.224 
a»«45,5xo 


These  returns  only  show  the  value  of  the  woods  sent  abroad  which  were 
accoimted  for  to  the  Government.  Owing,  however,  to  the  immense  stretches 
of  unprotected  shores  along  the  territory  of  the  Gran  Chaco,  there  are  abun- 
dant opportunities  for  securing  cargoes  without  the  knowledge  of  Govern- 
ment officials,  to  say  nothing  of  any  connivance  with  them ;  and  there  is  a 
very  general  understanding  that  not  a  few  vessels  every  year  receive  loads  of 
valuable  timber  logs  for  delivery  to  European  ports  without  any  report  of  the 
same  ever  being  made  to  the  Government.  Besides  these  exports  there  is  a 
very  large  demand  in  this  port  for  the  quebracho,  algaroba,  fiandubay,  and 
other  varieties  of  Chaco  wood  used  for  beams,  joists,  sleepers,  and  other 
economic  purposes.  The  timber  resources  of  the  Argentine  Republic  have, 
however,  only  commenced  to  be  developed,  and  under  proper  protection 
and  management  they  must  in  time  be  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  the  coun- 
try. Meanwhile,  however,  in  the  absence  of  soft  woods,  the  demand  upon 
the  United  States  for  pine  lumber  continues,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  tables  of  imports. 

FISHING  INDX7STRT. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  the  fishing  industry  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  since  it  can  scarcely  yet  be  said  that  there  is  such  an  industry. 
With  immense  rivers  lull  of  various  kinds  of  excellent  food  fish  and  a  sea- 
coast  of  thousands  of  miles,  along  which  are  to  be  found  all  varieties  of  ocean 
fish,  from  whales  to  oysters,  it  is  a  fact  that  no  advantage  has  yet  been  taken 
of  these  undeveloped  resources.  The  only  oysters  eaten  here  are  the  miser- 
able little  lime-tasting  bivalves  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  the  best  varieties 
of  fish  are  sent  up  from  Montevideo.  Concessions  have  time  and  again  been 
asked  from  the  Argentine  Government  for  fishing  permits  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  but  they  are  hedged  around  with  so  many  formalities  that  they  are 
practically  the  next  thing  to  prohibitions. 

MANUFACTURING   INDUSTRY, 

There  is  an  industry,  however,  which  seems  to  deserve  special  mention, 
and  that  is  the  manufacturing  industry.     Those  who  have  not  kept  abreast  of 
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the  development  of  tiiecounbry  ocu^  still  suppose  that  the  cattle  sttiaderos^  the 
sheep  and  mare  boiling  grasarias,  and  the  mealrfreefliiig  and  meat^presenrtiig 
establishments  are  the  extent  of  Argentine  industries.  It  is  due  that  the  rais- 
ing and  killing  of  cattle  and  the  shearing  of  sheep  continue  to  be  the  great 
employments  of  the  people,  and  that  there  are  eight  or  ten  slaughtering  estab- 
lishments in  this  vicinity  and  nineteen  up  the  Parang  River»  in  some  of  which 
the  Liebig  meat  extract  is  prepared ;  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
this  is  all  that  the  country  produces.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  coal  has 
yet  been  discovered  in  quantities  for  mining,  and  that  fuel  here  ia  compara- 
tively expensive,  there  is  nevertheless  a  well-defined  manufacturing  industry, 
which  every  year  is  showing  additional  development 

According  to  the  recent  report  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  there  are 
now  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  neighboring  towns  of  Zirate,  Cam- 
pafia,  Barracas,  Quilmes,  etc.,  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  soch 
establishments  o[)erated  by  steam  and  employing  8,500  men  and  3,500 
women  and  children.  Among  these  industries  he  mentions  establishments 
for  the  manufacture  of  vegetable  oils,  starch,  mineral  waters,  asphalt,  wagons 
and  carriages,  tram  cars,  railway  cars,  milling  machinery,  iron  safes,  hemp 
shoes,  trunks,  paints  and  dyes,  varnishes,  buttons,  scales  and  balances,  bags 
and  sacks,  candies  and  dulces,  preserves,  canned  vegetables  and  fruits,  choco- 
late, beer,  alcohol,  liqueurs,  lime,  mattresses,  iron  beds  and  furniture,  lead 
pipe,  counterpanes,  cement,  boxes,  brooms  and  brushes,  artificial  fuel,  boots 
and  shoes,  hair  work,  underwear  and  clothing,  gloves,  perfumery,  cabinet 
and  inlaid  work,  macaroni,  candles,  soaps,  blank  books,  blankets,  woolen 
fabrics,  nails,  screws,  hats  and  caps,  baskets,  cigars  and  tobacco,  etc. 

There  is  a  woolen  factory  in  this  city  which  employs  200  persons,  a  paper 
factory  in  Zirate  which  has  480  workmen,  a  boot  and  shoe  factory  here  which 
emplo3rs  970  workmen,  another  which  emplo3rs  100  workmen,  a  tannery 
which  employs  90  workmen,  a  hat  factory  which  employs  380  workmen,  a 
match  factory  which  employs  doo  persons,  a  glass  factory  which  employs 
300  workmen,  a  hemp-shoe  {cJpargata)  factory  which  employs  510  workmen, 
a  shirt  and  ready-made  clothing  factory  which  employs  500  persons,  a  cigar 
factory  which  employs  400  persons,  a  wire  and  chain  factory  which  emplojs 
180  persons,  a  foundry  for  noachinery  which  employs  150  workmen,  an  iron- 
furniture  foundry  which  employs  120  workmen,  a  factory  of  hempen  bags 
which  employs  290  workmen,  a  button  factory  which  emplo]rs  120  workmen, 
two  fruit-packing  establishments  which  employ  120  workmen,  a  paint  and 
varnish  factory  which  employs  60  workmen,  a  factory  of  stoneware  which 
employs  80  workmen,  a  factory  of  North  American  chairs  which  employs  60 
workmen,  etc.  I  have  no  means  of  giving  the  output  of  these  various  estab- 
lishments, but  it  must  figure  up  to  many  millions  of  dollars  in  value. 

I  may  ftirther  mention  that  there  are  three  hundred  tanning  estoblish- 
ments  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  which  last  year  turned  out  3,400,000 
tanned  hides  and  skins,  representing  a  value  of  ^14,400,000.  There  are 
seventy-three  breweries  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  distillmes  in  this 
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country  which  last  )'ear,  according  to  the  return  of  stamps,  produced  7,918,- 
000  liters  of  beer  and  20,554,000  liters  of  alcohol.  There  is  a  sugar  refinery 
at  Rosario  which  last  year  turned  out  15,965,000  kilograms  of  refined  sugar 
and  420,000  liters  of  alcohoL 

There  are  many  other  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  Argentine 
Republic  which  I  might  allude  to,  but  the  details  would  too  greatly  extend 
this  report. 

I  do  not  suppose  that,  in  the  absence  of  coal  or  other  cheap  fuel,  the 
Argentine  Republic  can  ever  aspire  to  be  a  great  manufacturing  country, 
bat  it  is  at  least  very  apparent  that  the  people  are  doing  something  in  the 
way  of  home  production  and  in  diversifying  the  employments  of  the  labor- 
ing classes.  Should  coal,  however,  be  attainable  here,  without  the  expense 
of  importing  it  from  abroad,  it  is  not  to  be  questioned  but  that,  with  the 
wealth  of  raw  materials  which  the  country  affords,  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry would  assume  no  insignificant  proportions. 

RAILWAYS. 

While  the  general  depression  has  had  the  effect  of  checking  the  exten- 
sion of  the  railway  mileage  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  still  the  amount  of 
work  done  during  last  year  has  been  very  considerable,  not  only  in  new 
branches  to  existing  lines,  but  also  in  new  roads.  The  President,  in  his 
message,  reports  that  1,933  kilometers  were  opened  to  traffic  during  1891 ; 
so  that  there  were  at  the  end  of  that  year  no  less  than  12,281  kilometers  in 
operation,  classified  as  follows : 

Kilometers. 

Owned  by  the  nation.. i>oi7 

Guarantied  by  the  nation 4,016 

Owned  by  private  companies 5»77i 

Owned  by  prorinces i,477 


Total 12,281 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  aggregate  figures  for  the  last  three 
years: 


Year. 

Opened  to 
traffic 

Capital. 

Gross  re- 
ceipts. 

Expenses. 

Net  profits. 

Passengers 
carried. 

Merchan- 
dise carried. 

X889. 

xSoo.... 

KUomtttrs 

9»«54 
la^aSx 

346,493.«» 
384* 500,000 

foS,a5o»907 
4f,i57,4«6 
57#435iOOo 

104,480,150 
a7.784,94« 
39,2<:o,ooo 

1^10,103,676 
14,070,100 
18,175,000 

Number. 
11,103,986 
10,069,606 

10,  820,  OCX) 

Ton*. 
6. 641. 381 
5,490,781 
4,690,000 

xSoi 

The  I2»28i  kilometers  of  railway  given  above  are  the  President's  figures; 
but,  according  to  the  annual  report  of  the  national  railway  board  for  1891, 
these  figures  are  too  large.  This  official  report,  which  is  supposed  to  be  ex- 
act, puts  the  total  length  of  railways  open  to  traffic  in  the  Republic  at  the 
end  of  that  year  at  11,700  kilometers,  or  7,270  miles.  Of  this  mileage, 
4,507  miles  belong  to  the  5-foot-6-inch  gauge,  634  miles  to  the  4-foot-8^- 
inch  gauge,  and  2,153  ^^^^s  to  the  3-foot-4-inch  gauge. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  mileage  and  capital  of  the  lailways  be- 
longing to  the  5 -foot- 6- inch  gauge : 


Raflwayt. 


Ormi  Sootbcrn .^ «.. 

CMUml  AMfmnim „ 

BoMMftAyiCBMKi  Rourio ^.. 

BucDot  Ayres  and  W«st«ni»...„.. 
AtveBUae  Great  WcslefB...^M.^ 

BiMOM  Ayres  and  Padfic ^., 

Boenot  Ayres  and  Enaeoada.^.... 

VlUa  Maria  and  Rufino. 

Sootkem  Sama  F6  and  Cordoba. 
Wcatem  Santa  Fi „. 


Bahia  Blanca  and  Nortfawettem. 
Villa  Mercedes  and  Rioja. » 


Mileage. 


934 
Tit 

897 
338 
319 
4«S 

9» 
«36 
186 
130 
xa8 

53 
«58 


Total  capiiaL 


$57,500,000 
5o,a86,300 
4*.9a9,S» 
30,065.635 
«9. 350,000 
16,585,700 
«»,73',750 
5.375,000 
4,486,375 
3,968,950 
3.47>,5oo 

4.339.800 


Capital  per 


|6k,5oo 
7o.7»5 
46w75«» 
90,000 
60,699 
39.««» 

«a7.5» 
39>5>» 
a4.cao 
30.500 
S7,ooo 
36,000 
•7.5» 


So  that  the  capital  value  of  the  above  roads — 4,507  miles — is  ^250,000,- 
000,  giving  an  average  capital  cost  of  {55,650  per  mile. 

The  following  table  shows  the  mileage  and  capital  of  the  railways  belong- 
ing to  the  4-foot-8^-inch  gauge: 


Raflwayt. 

Mileage. 

Total  capital. 

Capital  per 
nile. 

Entre  Rkw  Central „^^ ...« „ 

Northeast  Argentine ^ «. 

East  Argentine ^ ;....«. 

First  Entre  Rios. ..—......mm. ..•«.«». .....m -.. 

378K 
ISO 

99 
6 

$16,380,000 

7,«9o,ooo 

5,axi,75o 

159,600 

$«3.ay> 

48. 7« 
5*,5W 
«5.S» 

The  capital  value  of  the  above  roads — 633^  miles — is  thus  129,035,000, 
or  an  average  of  {45,800  per  mile. 

The  following  table  shows  the  mileage  and  capital  of  the  railways  belong- 
ing to  the  3-foot-4-inch  gauge : 


Railways. 


Mileage. 

Total  capi. 
tal. 

550 

$30,830,830 

689 

x8,aso,ooo 

«48 

14,000,000 

X85 

xa« 137,000 

X04 

S,aso,ooo 

130 

4,960,000 

106H 

3,150,000 

57 

a, 711,900 

4X 

a,98i,7So 

43K 

999,000 

Capital  per 


Central  Cordoba  (northern  prolongation).. 

Province  of  Santa  FL ^ -. m. 

Northern  State... „.« 

Dean  Fnnes  and  Chilecito.....MM.....4.M..... 

Northwestern  Argentine. m.m »..m. 

Central  Cordoba 

San  Cristobal  and  Tucuman.. 

Transandine m. 

Chumbicha  and  Calamarca.. m 


Chubat  CentrsL.M 


fe8.«o 
96,500 
56,500 
66,500 
5o»5» 
38.030 
30.000 
47,500 
5$.5» 
•3,000 


The  capitalized  cost  of  the  above  roads — 2, 154  miles — ^is about  185,000,- 
000,  or  an  average  of  {39,250  per  mile. 

In  the  comparative  table  heretofore  given  it  will  be  observed  that,  not- 
withstanding the  increase  of  2,480  miles  opened  to  traffic  since  1889,  the 
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returns  of  1891  show  a  decrease  of  2801O00  in  the  number  of  passengers 
and  2,000,000  tons  in  the  amount  of  freight  carried. 

And  it  must  be  bornd  in  mind  that  the  gross  receipts,  expenses,  and  net 
profits  are  stated  in  paper  currency;  so  that,  if  reduced  to  gold,  the  net  profits 
of  all  the  railways  of  the  country  would  not  reach  to  J4, 850, 000,  or  a  little 
more  than  i  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  construction.  Indeed,  of  the  twenty- 
seven  lines  of  railway  running  in  1 891,  no  fewer  than  thirteen  were  operated 
at  a  loss— owing,  it  may  be  claimed,  to  the  depression  of  business;  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  railways  running  across  wide  reaches  of  country  al- 
most devoid  of  population  can  not  be  regarded  as  profitable  investments, 
and  many  of  those  in  the  northern  provinces  are  built  through  a  wilderness. 

The  railway,  above  all  others  in  the  Republic,  in  which  not  merely  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  but  of  the  whole  world,  are  most  interested  is 
that  which  is  projected  across  the  Andes  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 
And  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  that,  notwixhstanding  the  check  which 
the  financial  crisis  has  given  to  railway  building,  the  construction  of  the 
line  has  been  prosecuted  during  the  last  year.  The  last  link  between  Men- 
doza  and  the  Chilean  boundary  has  been  finished  as  far  as  Rio  Blanco,  a 
distance  of  75  miles;  and  the  gap  of  unfinished  road  is  now  only  about  20 
miles.  So  many  contradictory  reports  have  been  [)rinted  in  regard  to  this 
road  and  its  ultimate  completion  that  I  reproduce  the  following,  which  has 
been  ascertained  from  official  sources: 

The  Transandine  Railway  is  divided  into  two  sections — the  Argentine,  108  miles  in  length, 
and  the  Giilean,  40  miles.  The  respective  termini  are  Mendoza  on  the  Argentine  side,  at  an 
elevation  of  3,376  feet  above  the  sea,  650  miles  from  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Santa  Rosa,  on  the 
Chilean  side,  at  an  elevation  of  2,739  feet,  and  80  miles  from  Valparaiso.  The  total  length 
of  the  Argentine  and  Chilean  sections  b  150  miles. 

The  concessions  were  obtained  in  1874  by  Messrs.  Clark,  of  Valparaiso  and  Buenos 
Ayres,  who,  alter  completing  the  construction  of  the  line  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Mendoza, 
succeeded  in  raising  the  necessary  capital  for  the  Argentine  portion  of  the  Transandine  road; 
and  in  October,  1886,  they  promoted  the  company  known  as  the  Buenos  Ayres  and  Valparaiso 
Transandine  Railway  Company,  and  undertook  to  construct  the  line  for  the  amount  6xed  by 
the  concessi<m.  The  work  was  commenced  from  Mendoza  in  January,  1887,  and  on  June  6, 
1 89 1,  the  line  was  completed  for  traffic  up  to  Rio  Blanco,  a  distance  of  75  miles;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  financial  crisis  that  has  so  seriously  affected  all  Argentine  enterprise,  the 
construction  of  the  line  is  making  progress,  and  by  the  end  of  this  year  it  will  probably  be 
finished  up  to  Punta  de  las  Vacas,  88  miles  from  Mendoza,  and  only  20  miles  from  the  frontier 
of  Chile — a  distance  that  can  easily  be  traversed  by  carriages  over  a  good  road  that  has  been 
constructed.  In  the  course  of  next  year  the  locomotive  will  reach  Puente  del  Inca,  99  miles, 
leaving  only  9  miles  of  the  Argentine  section  to  be  finished. 

On  the  Chilean  side  work  was  commenced  at  Santa  Rosa  on  the  5th  of  April,  1887;  but, 
on  account  of  the  financial  crisis  and  the  political  troubles  in  Chile,  the  work  was  suspended 
in  December,  1890.  The  rails  now  extend  for  20  miles;  bat  a  great  deal  of  work  has  been 
done  beyond  that  point,  and  the  materials  for  the  whole  line  are  on  the  ground.  Complete 
mechanical  installations  for  drilling  the  summit  tunnel  have  been  erected  at  a  great  cost. 
More  than  3,000  meters  of  tunnel  have  been  drilled  by  hand  labor,  about  11,000  meters  re- 
maining to  be  drilled.  Thb,  with  the  drilling  plant  now  ready,  should  be  completed  in  three 
or  four  years.  The  work  is  progressing  from  twenty-two  different  headings  at  the  same  time. 
It  ii  expected  that  when  the  rails  have  reached  the  foot  of  the  pass  from  both  sides  a  large 
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passenger  tod  cattle  traffic  will  be  carried  on,  wfaidi  will  attain  considerable  proportioos  wben 
the  line  is  completed,  as  the  Andine  prorinces  of  the  Argentine  Repvblic  will  be  able  to  carry 
on  their  import  and  export  traffic  by  thu  roote  at  a  very  much  redoced  cost 

The  joumej  finom  Bnenos  Ayres  to  Valparaiso  by  sea  takes  about  twelve  d^rs,  and  oosis 
about  ;^40^  while  by  the  railway  it  will  take  only  two  days,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  jf  12,  the 
total  distance  by  rail  being  about  3,000  feet  lower  than  the  Oroym  line  in  Peru  and  the  Anto^ 
fiigasta  and  Bolivia  Une. 

To  make  the  line  perfectly  secme  from  any  possible  interruptions  dniii^  the  winter,  a 
series  of  tnnnelt  has  been  adopted  instead  of  artificial  snowsheds.  The  railway  has  a  narrow 
gauge,  the  space  between  the  rails  being  i  meter.  For  a  short  distance  on  eidier  side  of  the 
frontier  it  was  foond  impossible,  without  very  great  expense,  to  develop  the  line  soffidcndy 
to  obtain  gradients  that  could  be  economically  worked  by  adhesion,  so  it  was  decided  to 
adopt  the  **Abt "  system  of  rack  rails.  The  locomotives  have  been  so  constructed  that  they 
can  work  by  adhesion  on  the  flatter  gradients  and  by  the  rack  where  the  gradients  are  steq>. 
The  greatest  inclination  on  the  line  b  i  in  12^. 

The  railway  is  now  so  hr  completed  that  the  Rojral  Mail  Steamship  Company' are  bookxng 
passengers  through  to  Valparaisa ,  The  line  is  open  oa  tbe  Argentine  side  for  77  miles  to  Rio 
Blanco.  From  there  the  company  undertakes  the  transport  of  passengers  and  luggage  during 
the  summer  months  (November  to  March)  across  the  Andes  to  the  point  of  the  Chilean  Trans- 
andine  Railway,  where  the  rail  route  is  resumed.  The  final  accomplishment  and  oompletioD 
of  this  great  enterprise  may  be  looked  upon  as  certain,  but  it  is  impossible  at  i»esent  to  name 
the  time.  It  was  originally  intended  to  finish  the  line  in  five  years'  time ;  bat,  on  account  of 
obstacles  to  construction  in  the  shape  of  floods  and  revolutions  and  the  bad  state  of  Aigen- 
tine  financial  affiurs,  this  was  found  to  be  impossible.  The  final  oompletioQ  of  die  line  will 
depend,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  financial  state  of  the  Argentine  Republic  The  capital  is 
found  by  English  financiers,  and  the  interest  is  guarantied  by  the  Argentine  Government  It 
depends  on  the  ability  of  the  latter  to  carry  out  their  guaranty  and,  moreover,  on  the  im- 
provement of  their  credit  whether  the  money  will  be  forthcoming  which  is  required  to  finidi 
the  line.  The  Argentine  Government  has  just  issued  a  decree  authorizing  the  payment  of  the 
first  guaranty  account  presented  to  them  by  the  Buenos  Ayres  and  Valparaiso  Transandine 
Railway  Company  up  to  tbe  31st  of  December,  1891. 

In  regard  to  Government  guaranties  generally,  it  is  understood  that  no 
payments  are  now  being  made,  owing  to  the  financial  difficulties  of  tbe 
nation,  though  in  some  cases  bonds  of  the  moritorio  character  have  been  de- 
livered. The  total  amount  of  guaranties  paid  by  the  Government  in  1891 
was  14,635,562  in  gold,  and  the  amount  due  thus  far  in  the  present  year  is 
about  15,500,000.  The  Government  has  already  given  notice  that  it  will 
not  be  able  to  pay  them,  the  revenues  of  the  nation  being  indispensably  re- 
quired for  other  purposes.  And  yet  there  are,  in  addition  to  the  above, 
twenty-three  other  lines  for  which  the  Government  has  granted  concessicms 
and  agreed  to  pay  a  5  per  cent  guaranty.  The  President  says,  ''fortunately 
they  are  enproyecto  yet" 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  minister  of  the  interior  that  the  conces- 
sions without  guaranty  which  have  been  granted  for  new  railways,  most  of 
which  have  never  even  been  surveyed,  comprise  5,075  kilometers,  or  3,146 
miles.  In  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  and  considering  the  bad 
investments  which  Argentine  railways  at  present  appear  to  be,  it  is  probable 
that  many  of  these  concessions  will  not  be  carried  out,  or  at  least  that  the> 
will  have  to  wait  until  better  times. 
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PUBUC  WORKS. 

The  various  pablic  works  projected  by  the  Argentine  Government  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  paralyzed  during  the  last  year;  and  their  prosecution, 
except  in  a  few  instances,  has  been  suspended  for  want  of  funds. 

The  port  works,  however,  as  a  matter  of  pressing  necessity,  have  not 
been  stopped ;  and  the  completed  portions  begin  to  illustrate  the  extent  of 
this  magnificent  enterprise.  A  few  months  ago  dock  No.  3  was  formally 
opened  to  traffic,  leaving  to  be  completed  only  dock  No.  4  and  the  north 
basin,  on  which  there  has  already  been  a  large  amount  of  excavation  and 
masonry  accomplished.  The  amount  expended  for  the  year  ending  March 
31, 189^,  according  to  the  report  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  was  {1,841,- 
59B  in  gold.  The  part  of  the  port  already  completed  is  composed  of  the 
following  works: 


Sondi  basin  mole ^ lyOjo 

First  dock  mole i  ,430 

Second  dock  mole i  ,420 

Hilrd  dock  mole 1,660 

Total- 5,540 

There  are  now  open  to  the  public  along  these  wharfe  12,195  square  me- 
ters t>f  cellars  or  underground  deposits  and  46,128  square  meters  of  ware- 
houses for  the  deposit  of  merchandise  in  general.  Each  one  of  the  four 
deposits,  three  stories  in  height,  has  three  hydraulic  cranes  capable  of  lifting 
i^  tons  each;  and  along  the  docks  are  forty-six  movable  cranes  of  the  same 
capacity,  two  with  a  capacity  to  lift  5  tons  each,  and  one  with  a  capacity 
to  lift  30  tons.  There  has  already  been  laid  along  the  port  no  less  than  20 
kilometers  of  railway  track.  These  docks  and  whasfs  are  ^1  connected  with 
the  city  by  streets  very  handsomely  paved. 

The  Riachuelo  Canal  or  channel  is  an  extension  into  the  La  Plata  River 
of  la  littk  stream  called  the  Riachuelo,  which  has  been  dredged  for  neariy  3 
miles  from  its  mouth  and  wharfs  constructed  along  its  banks.  The  icanal  is 
not  only  the  outlet  for  this  little  river,  but  also  for  the  basin  and  docks  of 
the  city  port.  It  has  been  dredged  to  the  outer  roads,  the  total  amount  of 
excavation  up  to  date  being  about  12,000,000  cubic  meters  of  mud  and  sand, 
idrile  the  total  expense  has  been  about  1 10^000,000;  and  yet  there  is  general 
complaint  among  commercial  men  that,  so  far  from  the  depth  of  water  being 
21  feet,  as  required  by  the  law,  it  is  still  difficult  at  low  water  for  vessels 
drawing  not  more  than  1 7  feet  to  pass  in  and  out.  Of  course,  this  greatly 
interferes  with  the  usefulness  of  the  port  works,  some  lines  of  ocean  steamers 
in  consequence  being  compelled  to  make  use  of  the  port  of  La  Plata,  30  miles 
south.  Provision,  however,  has  been  made  to  deepen  the  channel  and  keep 
dredges  employed  to  remove  the  deposits  which  are  caused  by  the  river  cur- 
rent, and  it  is  expected  that  in  the  course  of  another  year  this  very  essential 
adjunct  to  the  city  and  Riachuelo  ports  will  have  a  depth  of  water  sufficient 
to  pa»  the  largest  vessels. 
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A  company  has  been  at  work  for  a  year  or  two,  under  a  concession  from 
the  National  Government,  in  building  a  dike  along  the  northern  portioQ  of 
the  city,  by  the  terms  of  which  they  were  to  have  a  large  portion  of  the  land 
thus  reclaimed.  But,  owing  to  the  crisis  and  failure  to  obtain  money,  the 
company,  after  having  accomplished  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  work, 
has  had  to  suspend  operations;  and  it  b  probable  that,  as  they  have  6uled  in 
their  contract,  the  works  will  revert  to  the  Government.  Should  it  ever  be 
finished,  it  will  afford  a  magnificent  boulevard  along  the  river. 

I  have  heretofore  referred  to  the  sand  bar  which  makes  across  the  La 
Plata  River  at  the  island  of  Martin  Garcia  and  at  low  water  renders  it  next 
to  impossible  for  vessels,  except  of  very  light  draft,  to  pass.  This  obstruction 
to  the  navigation  of  the  upper  rivers,  by  which  whole  fleets  of  ocean-going 
craft  are  sometimes  detained  for  weeks,  has  for  some  time  been  ckdming  the 
attention  of  the  Government.  Last  year  the  National  Congress  appropriated 
{200,000  to  the  object  of  deepening  the  channel,  but  it  is  a  Uuct  that  at  low 
tide  there  is  still  only  16  feet  of  water  on  the  bar.  The  intention  is  now  to 
deepen  a  new  channel  which  has  been  discovered  near  the  Uruguayan  sh(M^; 
and  for  this  purpose  two  large  dredges  are  at  present  at  work  there,  though 
the  Government  of  Uruguay  has  raised  a  point  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
channel  belongs  to  that  Republic  and  not  to  the  Argentine  Republic  It  is 
expected  that  the  new  channel  will  be  ready  for  use  in  the  course  of  six 
months. 

Little  has  been  done  during  the  past  year  on  the  Rosario  port  works. 
One  section  has  been  completed,  but  I  believe  it  has  been  discovered  that 
the  system  is  wrong  and  that  other  measures  will  have  to  be  taken  to  save 
Rosario  from  being  left  with  a  sand  bar  directly  along  the  dty  front  Fan 
works  have  also  been  surveyed  and  projected  for  Concordia,  on  the  Uruguay 
River,  but  for  lack  of  money  nothing  has  been  done  yet  A  mole  has  also 
been  under  construction  at  Corrientes,  but  the  work  has  been  suspended, 
owing  to  the  hard  times.  The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  new  moles  for 
the  ports  of  San  Nicolas  and  Concepcion  del  Uruguay. 

INTERIOR  NAVIGATION  AND   TRADE. 

The  river  carrying  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  during  the  year  1891 
has  been  somewhat  affected  by  the  depression  of  business,  as  r^ards  the 
tonnage  of  both  sailing  vessels  and  steamers.  The  following  table  gives  the 
aggregate  movement,  compared  with  that  of  the  previous  year : 
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The  average  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels  on  the  riTecs  in  iSSi  was  30  tons 
and  of  steamers  388  tons.  The  average  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels  in  1891 
was  52  tons  and  of  steamers  272  tons.  The  reason  of  this  reduction  of  the 
average  tonnage  of  steamers  is  that,  while  there  are  many  large  and  hand- 
somely equipped  steamers  on  the  Parand  and  Uruguay  rivers,  there  have 
been  lately  constructed  a  number  of  smaller  steamers,  intended  to  trade  in 
the  smaller  streams  and  arroyos,  which  are  feeders  to  those  rivers. 

The  steam  traffic  on  the  upper  rivers  has  been  for  some  time  almost  a 
monopoly.  A  few  years  ago  a  company  organized  in  Scotland  bought  up  all 
the  different  lines  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  active  river  carrying 
trade.  The  public,  supposing  that  only  fair  rates  would  be  exacted,  were 
rather  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  an  improved  service.  With  the  coming 
of  the  crisis,  however,  came  a  great  falling  off  in  business,  to  Compensate  for 
which  higher  rates  were  charged.  But  even  that  did  not  save  the  company ; 
the  stockholders  were  sold  out  to  the  mortgage-holders,  the  parties  who  had 
organized  the  company,  and  they  are  now  struggling,  with  a  large  fleet  of 
vessels,  to  make  it  pay.  Meanwhile  other  parties,  seeing  the  situation,  have 
during  the  last  year  put  on  quite  a  number  of  opposition  steamers,  with  the 
result  that  rates  for  freight  and  passengers  have  experienced  quite  a  reduc- 
tion. 

The  Argentine  river  commerce  shows  a  slight  reduction  in  the  figures 
compared  with  1890.  The  total  value  in  1891,  According  to  the  returns  of 
the  statistical  office,  amounted  to  $94,064,131,  of  which  $46,335,822  were 
of  national  products  and  $47,728,309  of  imported  merchandise. 

The  value  of  the  shipments  by  river  of  national  products  from  the  more 
important  upriver  ports  is  given  as  follows: 


Ports. 


Aj6. 


Banukro... 

BeUa  Vbta 

CHn*P*f^-        11   T-TrT-TT---T1 

Cdoo : 

Coocepdon  dd  Uruguay... 

Coooordia~..  •*•••..••«.*» 

xjfflrri'fifit^Siii  ■■■...■ii.miTUffTi 

Dianmnte 

Empedrado  ..............m...., 

Eiqiifaa, ..» 


Goya. 
Goalegaay. 


Value. 


^251, 
344i 
809. 
4aXi 
460, 

x,04ai 
7«9, 
499) 
995, 
39»i 
5a5, 
633* 

i,39«, 


Ports. 


I  GualeguachiL.. 

Helveda 

La  Pa« 

Paran& 

Posadas... 

Reconquista.... 

Rosario 

SanGeronimo. 
San  Lorenzo^.. 
San  Nicolas.... 

Santa  F^ 

Victoria......... 

Z4imta.... 


Value. 


^67,800 

3«5,747 
«# 776, 83a 
», 535*865 

6si,a4X 

345.72a 
8,430,909 

4*9.956 
595.373 
358, 5» 
4,400,789 
467,983 
a3«.894 
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The  quantity  and  value  of  the  most  important  articles  of  native  produc- 
tion transported  on  the  rivers  during  1891  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
Uble  : 


Article. 


Quantity. 


ValDft. 


Akobol »^ » » Ihera.. 

Peas.... »...».....M......M M.M...». ».*..... »M»......teD».. 

Starch .„ „ w- - do 

Hemp  shoes » dozens.. 

Canary  seed ^.........^.....m. «..« ,—, tons.. 

Sugar do 

Lime 

Charcoal. 


..hectoliters., 
do 


..tons.. 


Bariey „ - « « 

Wooden  sleepen number.. 

Macaroni ...» » tons.. 

Brooms -^ ».. dozens.. 

Wooden  beams number.. 

Hard  bread tons» 

Biscuits. ~ do 

Flour. ~. do..... 

Soap do 

Wood « - « ~- « packages.. 

Unseed.. ~ tons.. 

Cedar  wood.. « square  meteis.. 

Quebracho  wood.... ...M - » do..... 

Com: 

Shelled ~ » ^ tons.. 

In  the  ear » ....»„ do..... 

PeanuU ..........do 

Fence  posts,  split number.. 

Potatoes » ^ ».tons.. 

Raisins. .«. do 

Baled  hay do 

Beans ^ do. — 

posto.unsplit number.. 

Cheese.. » » ..» tons.. 

Quebracho  logs do..... 

Common  salt ....hectoliters.. 

Seedi. - - tons.. 

Hides,  tanned « number.. 

Tobacco « «^ « tons.. 


Wheat « «. do.. 

Wine 

Verba  tea. 

Cement » .« 


liters., 

tons., 

do 


4,810 

s6 

4« 

•0,361 

94 

«,t64,35i 

3,77D,on 

57 

X7«.40S 

4»5 

a,  873 

3x0,368 

SS6 

X45 

51.718 

z,6i8 

•^.508.873 

11,879 

z, 148,934 

7^,858 

€o,S9x 

1,433 

9.59« 

«,439.o" 

«6,7S6 

zoo 

zz,o89 

890 

69a,  8z8 

1,126 

3»,3<H 

1,093.956 

5,370 

98,175 

850 

956,016 

754,695 

«»757 

7,165 


^1,784 

«09,793 

830 

5,8*3 

4«,75* 

1,674 

6a8,ao6 


3,770,oa9 

«.4S> 

5i7,«»S 

81,054 

4,773 

40,33s 

50,039 

43.5« 

4,137.478 

«4a,77a 

1,427.544 

593,96* 

919.139 

363,4»? 

i,*7»,4»6 

17,197 

479,616 

975,604 

1.337,835 

155, »S3 
«7,454 
484,973 
337.89s 
646.0^ 
678.  «S3 
3»7.K' 
981.750 
117,585 
i5,3fi»,oi9 
«35,845 
37«,3<^ 
75,  Ml 


These  figures  show  no  inconsiderable  increase  in  most  articles  over  those 
of  the  previous  year.  Of  course,  they  do  not  include  the  direct  shipments 
made  by  vessels  which  loaded  in  the  rivers  for  ioreign  port& 


TRANSIT  TRADE. 


The  transit  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  has  been  greatly  rednced  in 
its  proportions  within  the  last  few  years,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  increased 
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transit  facilities  which  this  country  now  affords.     The  following  are  the  fig- 
ures for  1891 : 


Coontiy. 

EgnM. 

Ingreas. 

Total. 

RAllvia 

I«,368 
X4«,SS9 
i«4,»48 
M4,^7 

«Mo,»74 
44,977 
43,830 
54,«8s 

fc4«,54a 
187.536 
168,078 
•78,5x8 

Bnufl 

Puacnay 

Unigmy. ^^^,» 

•- — 

Totid.. 

49»,*» 

1,083.366 

«, 575, 668 

The  following  are  the  returns  of  the  transit  trade  through  the  Argentine 
Republic  for  the  last  ten  years : 


Year. 


BoUTia. 


BiazU. 


Paraguay. 


Uruguay. 


x88a... 
1883... 


1885 

x886. «.... 

1887. M*.«..«i 

1888 „ 


1890...... 

1891...... 


|x,X3a,x9a 
8.193,791 
7,583,793 

xa,o9x,9a7 
7,588,2a9 
6,6aa.346 
6,003,433 
3.434,<>3« 
8*6,475 
941, S4a 


11,335,834 

1,083,487 

1,757,740 

1,386,853 

1, •45, 645 

854,640 

140,046 

179,975 

117,63s 

187,536 


1643,793 
536,538 
709,7*7 
5x8, 8a9 
737,879 
591,  M4 
738,865 
407,470 
•97,556 
268,078 


11,955,848 

i,6oa,67a 

563, 59« 

489,734 

x,58a,oao 

1,094, 3«3 

500,787 

396,878 

453,8x4 

•78,518 


The  Bolivian  transit  trade  is  effected  through  the  Rosario  custom-house, 
the  ingress  consisting  of  minerals  en  route  to  Europe  and  the  egress  con- 
sisting of  European  merchandise  for  consumption  in  Bolivia.  The  Brazilian 
transit  trade  is  effected  through  the  Concordia  custom-house.  The  Para- 
guayan and  Uruguayan  transit  trade  is  effected  through  the  Buenos  Ayres 
custom-house. 

FOREIGN  NAVIGATION. 

The  foreign  canying  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  1891  shows 
very  perceptibly  the  effects  of  the  crisis  by  the  very  marked  reduction  in  the 
tonnage  of  both  steamers  and  sailing  vessels.  The  following  table  gives  the 
aggregate  number  of  arrivals  and  departures^  compared  with  the  previous  year : 


danorTOMds. 

Arrivals. 

Total. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Steamert..... 

3»436 
7,369 

697,519 
4,577,575 

»,643 
6,547 

68x,o8a 
4,058,759 

6,079 
13,9*6 

1,3x8,607 
8,630,334 

Total „ 

Total  In  X890 

10,805 
13,873 

5,875,094 
6,340.96s 

9,190 
9,609 

4,673,847 
5,506.469 

19,995 
83,48a 

9,948,941 
10,847,424 

Deocaie 

3,068 

1,065,871 

419 

838,63a 

3,487 

898.483 

No.  151 3. 
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The  fbllowing  tabks  were  compiled  from  the  returns  of  the  national 
statistical  office. 

Table  showing  arrivals  Jrom  and  departures  to  each  country  in  i8gi. 


Conn  tries. 


Germany « » 

Antilks 

Australia. 

Belgium.. 

BnxU 

Canada. .~~. -^ 

ChUe... 

United  Sutes 

France 

Italy 

Mexico 

HoUaDd-. ^ 

Paraguay 

Peru » 

Portugal.... 

Great  Britain... 

Sweden 

Uruguay « 

Spain 

All  other  countries... 


Total- 


Arrivals. 


Sailing  vsssels. 


No.         Tods. 


10 
160 

9 

9 

X3t 
16 
6 


169 


387 

6 

9,510 

3« 
x8 


3.496 


7,5x3 
1,067 


7,398 
9,148 

5.903 
949 

89.7«4 
7,  "5 
5,013 


M,349 


998,701 
9,846 

•74,^ 

a3,43« 

7,94» 


^7,5x7 


St« 


No. 


14a 


S8 
•63 


195 

X16 


335 


4,777 


7,369 


Tons. 


i9,xo6 


89,931 

97,689 


•.9x7 

19,768 

•94,463 

•04,430 


747,659 


540.7^9 


•,338,631 

96,795 

7,^34 


4,577.575 


Departures* 


Sailing 


No.         Tons. 


x6 

93 

3 

X4 
336 

9 
47 
i«4 
X3 
X4 


X54 

9 

8 

3x3 


x,458 
9 
45 


•,643 


8,085 

54,  •« 
3.0x9 
7.605 

73,305 
X.3X9 

39»335 

77.990 

8,936 

5,ao9 

394 

x,o66 

X9.937 

x,za8 

3.598 

163,059 


197,786 
3.596 
•X.737 


691,068 


Steaafos. 


No. 


X09 

87 
«70 


3 

3 

105 

76 


«.334 


17 
x6o 


4,36» 


6.547 


X79.0-9 


]89,4S] 

96,019 


S.5^ 

4.<aB 

190,638 

X35.3X5 

a,054 

688.804 


99,199 

•SX.845 


•,333.3» 
•0,7*5 
«^I7B 


4.o$i.7» 


Tadle  showing  arrivals  and  departures  according  to  flag  in  i8gi. 


Arrivals. 

I>epartiires. 

FUf. 

Sailing  vesseb. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  vessds. 

Stennas. 

Mo. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tbos. 

No. 

Tom. 

N*. 

TOBL 

German.. 

$• 

90 

•4.5^3 

19,974 

X.380 

4,974 

>9.387 

9,668 

900 

•35.798 

70,405 

x«>,364 

93.878 

196,565 

•,777 

6,148 

19,990 

•3*»43 

43 

X54 

•37,X99 

47 
•5 

5a 

X3 
5» 

7 

7 

•47 

X55 

x,X35 

35 

•74 

4a 

xo 

30 

Sio 

X 

99,5X9 

X3,^ 

3.0X9 

3,7«> 

X5.697 

4,5x7 

X.764 

X33,oo9 

83,009 

X9D,399 

•0,550 

X5«.639 
•.930 
6,067 
X3,X9S 
^.576 

95 

9 
•99 

X7 
XX5 

x,98« 

85 

S.079 

X7 

7 

834 

9 

xp,x<9 

IVlirian 

so 
3^9 

33.669 

93.860 

xa.i» 

88.417 

Brazilian 

3x 

X3 

63 

7 

$ 

795 

193 

x,49x 
4X 
940 

S» 

10 

•7 

X 

Danish.. 

Spanish 

French.... 

Dutch « 

90 
»35 

•,•49 
1x8 

3,377 

33,480 
304,775 

9,X98,698 

•04,507 

x,a»«,793 

3X.885 

«3a.o97 

British „ 

Italian 

Argentino 

American 

x.774,<93 
xS3,a68 

x,a53,5*» 

Norwegian. ....MM... ......... 

99 

7M 

Paraguayan. 

»9«> 

Swedlsb „ 

Uruguayan^ 

Not  named. ..„ 

5 

934 
6 

687 
SX«,379 

4.806 

•.?9<» 
$.8n 

Total .^. 

3.496 

697.5x7 

7.369 

4.577,575 

»,6*3 

69x,o88 

6,547 

4,osa.73i 
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Arrivals. 

Departures. 

Potts. 

SaOiiig  vessels. 

SteaoMTs. 

SaiUag  vwMls. 

Steamers. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

BelU  Visto ..-.« 

88z 

185,416 

387 

X37,79» 

Bahia  Blanca 

8 

x.9Sa 
49 
9» 
ia8 
9oa 
47 

X.394 
481,852 
15.864 
5.03X 
4.384 
7.93* 
1,64a 

4 

x,o85 

«9 

SO 

187 

818 
55 

8,1x7 
339,a4x 
5.609 
5,399 
7.476 
xo,449 
3.008 

Buenos  Ayres.^ ^.^.,. 

Cami>AiM.,.....Ttt....rr.."T-.r 

x,885 
6 
669 
373 
786 
287 
«49 
X3X 
301 
181 
an 

1,626,473 
8,330 
349.755 
ao9.957 
380,246 
X42,6x3 
80,768 
83,5xx 
X53.503 
87,761 
99.05a 

1,388 
18 
687 
36X 
744 
336 
316 
«35 
X89 
198 
319 

1,107,504 
a3,774 
305,490 
X95,43x 
356,395 

Colon 

Coocepcion  del  Uruguay. 

Concordia. 

Conientes. 

Diamaatt^ 

F^*rf<tA     , -, 

««,598 
83,308 

103,199 
94.873 

xxo,3a5 

rffTwiftfft .., M 

•I 

X09 

6 

41a 

a8 

«3 

3» 

11 

•30 

«S 

a3 

4 

5 

117 

a.  757 
8.038 
t.4a6 
73.347 
3a6 
X.369 

838 
96 

6a, S03 
5.359 
9,x6i 

913 

8,893 

".599 

G03ra — „.,.^,.^^^,»,^, 
Gual^nay 

La  Pi» 

La  Plata ..^ 

Monte  CaMTOs. 

Panini 

36 

99 
11 

3x3 
3X 
X7 
59 
6 

3ax 

83 

ao 

4 

4 

X5a 

4.654 

9,oiz 

3,433 

54.881 

406 

a.  537 

300 

4X 

140,135 

8>8i7 

6,347 

X.590 

X.833 

X4.934 

547 

861 

Sa 

3X 

869 

215,^00 
136,987 
36,903 
a,  035 
X35,X48 

539 
867 
63 
8 
a6o 

369,086 
X3a,345 
64.X46 
480 
X3X,846 

Paao  de  los  Libret 

Ponidas. 

Bfwarin         

San  Nicolai 

Sanu  r* ^ 

538 
74 
34 

395,947 
1x7,658 
35.ao8 

484 
76 
8 

403,567 

««7.998 

6,395 

Vnia  Conatitudon.. 

ZAiate.„ .«..^..,.„... 

AH  other  ports  ^.>  ^.w 

X4 
889 

34,815 
x4o,356 

«4 
3x0 

x8,538 
x6i,748 

Total ^ 

3.496 

697.5x7 

7.369 

4.577.575 

8,643 

6ai,o88 

6,547 

4.osa.759 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  tables  that  there  were  eight 
arrivals  of  steamers  from  the  United  States,  but  that  none  of  them  carried 
the  American  flag.  The  number  of  arrivals  of  sailing  vessels  was  131, 
against  235  in  1890  and  592  in  1889.  The  arrivab  of  vesseb  under  the 
American  flag  were  41^  against  57  in  1890  and  207  in  1889. 

FOREIGN   COMMERCE. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  country  for  1891  shows  a  very  remarkable 
shrinkage  compared  with  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  imports  were  only 
{67,207,280,  being  175,037,023  less  than  in  1890;  and  the  exports  were 
1103,219,000,  being  {2,390,007  greater  than  in  1890.  The  exports,  it  will 
be  seen,  were  {36,011,220  greater  than  the  imports;  and  it  is  the  first  time 
in  ten  years  that  the  balance  of  trade  has  been  in  favor  of  the  country. 

An  ofiicial  statement  published  by  the  Government  shows  that  the  im- 
portations since  x86 1  amounted  to  {1,942,433,051  and  the  exports  to  {1,591,- 
307,512,  the  total  balance  of  trade  against  the  Argentine  Republic  in  the 
iMt  thirty-one  years  being  no  less  than  {351,225,539. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  imports  and  exports  since  1SS2 : 


T«w. 


Impoita. 


188s 

X883 

1864. 

1885 

1886 

X887.. 


x888.... 
1889.... 
1890.... 
1891.... 


|6i,a46,<H5 
«o.43S.«»8 
94,056»i44 

95.^,745 
"7»35«,»S 
X98,4xa,zxo 
164,569,884 
Z4a,«40,8xt 


|6o>3n>939 
^»«»7»976 
68,o«9,83i6 
83,879,100 
69,834,841 

K»,xix,903 
90,145.355 
100,8x8,993 

103,  U9t^''^ 


f8S7>»6 
«»»«7.8S« 
•6.-6.388 
«»34«.869 
•5*S73»9<H 
3>.93a>3B5 
••.3"*»**7 
74*4^4>S*9 
4X,4ax,8i9 


If  this  decrease  for  1891  in  the  volume  of  imports  is  an  index  that  the 
trade  of  the  country  is  coming  back  to  a  normal  condition,  the  outlook  most 
be  regarded  as  much  more  satisfactory  than  it  has  been  for  many  yeais, 
especially  when  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  exports  meanwhile  are  exhib- 
iting a  very  gratifying  increase. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  returns  of  the  national  statistical 
office,  shows  the  imports,  exports,  and  total  commerce  of  each  custom-house 
in  the  country : 

Ta^le  sAawing  tJU  commerce  of  each  emstem-keme  m  iSgi* 


Tinpott>» 


EacpoKts. 


Total. 


A)6. 

Bfthia  Blanca ^^>.>.^. 

Bumdero —.^..-mm.... 

BuTaiM|iierM....*M.»«M.*<.« 
Bdk  Virta 

Cf  pafc ...^.♦....^»..« 

Orto«....,.x.. .■....■■. 

CoooepdM  dtl  Umgoay.. 
Coaoordk  ......^^........^ 

CoRkates,.....,...^ 

DiuDUto.^..*.^  ^^.  ....^ 

Wmprdmiom ..>^> 

BtgoJoa. .»■......».».« —»»»»«»» 

FonMM.^....««.M...~. 

Goakcuay.....^....^^ 

Onl^nacU 

H«lv«dA. -^ 

Jnjoj ^.. 

La  Pat 

IA  Plata. WmiTHT-TTT 


189,8x9 


OnA.. 


PModaloalibraa.., 

RlH?0OOTittBn..,.,ttti 

BoMrio.. 


443»6" 

8,666 

»3« 

•31.934 

47,o«o.594 

8,060,  sao 

»7»5«7 

93.808 

37,«»3 
4^^.558 
"75.833 

«39»7M 
S3« 

«.855 

«8,40S 

35.  •94 

xia,xo5 

5.807 

M9.580 

5>*SM 

•,077.9«4 

••.845 

4.79« 

3.368 

X33,9xa 

6.487 

460 

7.646,843 


|n4.695 

90 

•»S49>"3 

<4i.9« 

«.3S# 


"».440.«* 

»7.5^ 
i.3S0.8o« 

3a«7 
•t3»b744 

>99.^ 

i%.93l 

8.181 

8.-6 

51.5" 

440.3S3 

i.i3»,«$« 

394.  KH 

5»8,4«6 
3.5^»"8» 
x.3«S.9|6 

«7«.984 
8.7n 

^518 


16,898,490 


4i» 
•4.S4S.i9] 
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Table  showing  the  commerce  of  each  custom-house  m  i8gt — Continued. 


Custom-honse. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Saha.       „ 

SanUF«. ^ ^„ 

^.879 
5.367,550 

a,6x8 

x8a,9ai 

14,999 

•»996 

64,104 

S40 
431.786 
xa4.43« 

1999,309 

•,070,83s 
9,410 

«.03i,39» 

1,390,047 

a. 63a. 150 

369,039 

963,690 

3ta55 

|849,z8x 

7,438.38s 

9,4x0 

1,034,0x0 

1,390,047 

9,815,071 

376,954 

•66,616 

67.359 

540 
478,790 
893,917 

San  Gcronixiio ^ 

Saa  Joan — ....^^.^ «........«.^..„ « 

Sasx  Lorenxo ^ 

Saxk  Nicolas.^.^. ^ ^ „ 

San  Pedro „ 

Santo  Tom* „ ^ 

Trinchcim  de  San  Jos* 

Victoria^ „ « „ 

Vnia  Constitiicioiu^ „,^ 

46,934 
768.784 

ZJuralo.. 

Total- 

67,907,780 

103,9x9,000 

170,496,780 

The  imports  of  Buenos  Ayres  show  a  decrease  of  156,165,367  compared 
with  those  of  1890,  while  the  exports  for  the  same  time  show  an  increase  of 
^6,687,066.  Rosario,  the  second  port  in  the  country,  shows  a  decrease  of 
^7,993,799  in  its  imports  compared  with  1890,  while  its  exports  remain  about 
the  same.  The  smaller  ports  exhibit  corresponding  reductions  in  imports 
and  increase  in  exports. 

The  following  table,  also  compiled  from  the  returns  of  the  national  sta- 
tistical office,  gives  the  imports,  exports,  and  total  commerce  for  1891  of 
each  country  trading  with  the  Argentine  Republic : 


Cotmtrks. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Total. 


G^XUUCOCfm 


Bolhrla.... 
BnuO 


Spain.. 

United  States..... 


Italy 

Holland  .................. . 

Paraguay.... 

Portugal. .M...M.M. M..M. 

Gicat  Britaiii...........MM..M. 

Norway  and  Sweden 

Umguay.....^..........^....... 

Conniiies  not  dssSgnatadM.i 

ToiaL 


|6, 906, 57« 

13.034 

437 

6,374,868 

149,485 

»#497.434 

15,804 

1.567,984 
3,445,9<H 
7,9*5, 996 
4,905,841 
"9.»Si 
1.483,914 

15,  SM 

98,3x9,470 
3.440 

«. 574, 498 
3,996,086 


|xx,69x,898 
x,34o,66o 

XZ,X96 

18.130,787 
463,764 

io.5«3.«>7 

•.374.343 

i.«95.535 

4,9x4,509 

•4,149,960 

3. 3*4. 103 

39.335 

463,459 

17,  "9 

x6, 798,9x9 


4. 518, 75a 
3*949*938 


1x7,898,470 

1.353,^ 

XI,  563 

"4,505.655 

613,949 

X9, 0x0,641 

•.390,147 
9,863,5x9 
7,660,406 

3«.o67,556 

7, 5*9,944 

158,586 

1.947,373 

39,641 

45,1x0,699 

5,440 

7.093, aso 

7,946,094 


67»^07»7*> 


103,9x9,000 


170,496,780 


From  a  comparison  of  these  returns  with  those  of  1890,  it  appears  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  country  whose  imports  to  the  Argentine  Republic  do  not 
show  a  decrease.  Those  from  Great  Britain  show  a  falling  off  of  #29,504, 100 ; 
those  from  France,  #11,950,581;  those  from  Germany,  #6,094,900;  those 
from  Belgiami  #4,611,842;  those  from  the  United  States,  #5»855,637« 
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The  exports  to  Great  Britain  are  less  by  ^2,300,833  than  they  were  in 
1890.  The  exports  to  France  are  12,541,058  less  than  they  were  in  1890. 
The  exports  to  Germany  show  no  material  change.  The  exports  to  Belgium 
are  16,127,701  greater  than  in  1890.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  are 
11,852,456  less  than  in  the  previons  year. 

The  total  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  the  Argentine  Republic  for  1891  is 
I32, 104,473  less  than  it  was  in  1890.  Even  so  it  occupies  the  first  place  in  the 
category  by  over  j  12,000,000  greater  than  France,  the  total  trade  of  wfaicb 
latter  country  is  {14,491, 639  less  than  in  1890.  The  total  trade  of  Germany 
with  this  country  is  {6,039,442  less  than  it  was  in  1890,  that  of  Belgium  15 
{i)5i5>859  greater,  and  that  of  the  United  States  is  {7>7o8,o93  less — a  M- 
ing  off  of  a  little  more  than  one-half. 

A  corresponding  reduction  is  seen  in  the  volume  of  trade  with  the  other 
countries  dealing  with  the  Argentine  Republic,  except  Brazil,  which  shows 
an  increase  of  {213,512  over  the  previous  year. 

In  the  following  tables,  which  I  have  translated  and  compiled  from  the 
returns  made  to  the  national  statistical  office,  will  be  found  the  amount  and 
value  of  all  articles  imported  into  and  exported  from  the  Argentine  Republic 
during  the  year  1891 : 

Tmkii  skaurimg  the  imports  m/9  iJU  Argentme  RfpubHc  in  tSgr. 


ArddM. 


Quantity.       Offidalnhit. 


Live  stock : 

Asses. m « «. ~ number., 

Hones  and  mares do 

Goats ...« .....^ ~..« do — 

Hogs «,- « — — do — 

Sheep ...- ^ do — 

Catde. — « «.do — 


Total.. 


ISO,  9^ 


Comestibles: 

Olive  oH 

Olives 

Stafdi 

Rice 

Saffron 


..kilc^rams.. 

do 

^ do 

do 

do 


Refined 

All  otlKr  da 

Codfish 

Cocoa.... 

Oofice 


OnDamoo..M...........M........M*M.M 

Meats  not  otherwise  classified.^.. 

Barley » 

CnocoialeM...MM*M...~M....M....M.. 


..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do_. 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 


Confectionery 

Spices  and  condiments  not  otherwise  dassifiod.. 

Farina «.„....«...« „... 

Fccula „ „.„ 

Macaroiii  ...... m»«.m,m....«m».m»..........m... ......... 


....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do._ 
«»do..^ 
...do.... 


», 743,676 

334»7»5 
11,836,368 

•,337 

11,198,9x2 

1,636. 7*1 

353,388 

1,864,605 
13,386 
a3.S03 
445,458 
»3.55^ 
44.634 
44,776 
590,447 

i.87i,6rt 
«5,46s 


9flS.o«8 

64.999 

9^6,909 
A4«S 

«.M7,7«5 

«>.m 

59,»«7 
•t.SPS 
530*946 
3.738 
i6,4» 
i6,47« 
»3,»6 
»^ 
rf,«9« 

6,54« 
<,«<6 
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Tkile  sAannng  the  inserts  into  the  Argentine  RepubHe  in  iSgi — Conti&iied. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Official  value. 


Comestiblea— Continiied. 
Frnits— 

Fresh « « 

Dried  and  pr^^nred ■!....... i---,j....iiLnkt^*>gTP*"* 

Flour. «....«....«-, « do — 

Hams... «..........™.. ».......»..do 

Vegetables,  dried  and  preserved,  not  otherwise  classified do 

C0Cll..M...I.*..MM.»... ..M. ..M...M.M ...M.. dO..... 

Butter « „ ......».».» ,.,1. 1. ...... .x.....i.i..........  .do 

Lard ........do 

Honey do^... 

Bread  and  cmckets ....ulo..... 

Figs do 

Raiahis. ^ „ do 

Fish,  preserved  and  canned do..... 

do 

„ „.do...., 

« .do..... 

do 

do 

do 


SaU 

Sausages... 
Tea 


Wheat.........»..... 

Yerha- 

Paraguayan... 


..do.. 
..do.. 


Total.. 


Uqoors: 

Mineral  waters,  in  bottles dozens., 

Abdnth»~ 

In  bottles. do 

In  casks. liters.. 

Alcohol— 

In  bottles. dozens.. 

In  casks. liters.. 


In  bottles. dozens.. 

In  casks........ liters. 

Cafia,  in  casks...... do..... 


In  casks ....do 

In  bottks.....*..^ « » dozens., 

Chartreuse,  in  bottles do 

Ckler- 

In  bottles.. d9;.... 

In  casks liters.. 

Bamdy— 

In  casks do 

In  bottles.... dozens.. 


In  bottles......^ do..... 

In  casks liters.. 

Simps  and  cordials 


Inl 

In  casks 

Winea— 

In  bottles: 

Champagne... 

Sherry 


..dozens. 
....liters. 


..doaens. 
.....do.... 
do.... 


7# 563, 336 
10,369,355 


1,058,866 
1,096,336 


8,333,356 


33»«40 

«,45o 
3.6xx 


w,»34 
38,875 


IX,7X3 

7,7x3 

»5,976 
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TmUi  tkmidng  ike  imtports  i$$U  the  Argenime  RipukUe  m  iSgi- 


Aiticlcs. 


Qnaatity.      Official 


la  flit  ■«,... 
Tfrtil. 
TobMOo: 


OUmt 


Laif  tobaooo— 


(Xbarc 
FIm  cii^  HabuMU... 
B«iff„....^. ^ 

Tot»L..^.««, 

SpMi  9mA  woven  |oods! 
TtfiMinUii. ^ 


„..titen.. 


..ldlo|fraiB9.. 

. do 

do 

do...., 

do 

do 

...•».»jdo 


•3, 00,919 

•76 
S.J9« 


fe.57« 
68,915 

9.K7 
«.79« 

7» 

4x4 

x&9*7 
6.876 


3.687,198 


3.4«7 
3t,no 

3»»9S,9M 
xa,oa6 

77» 


«.W4 

4^<h8 

•»44» 

8,190 

37«,493 

9,681 

9>6 


457r- 


..doa 


Carptt  mattiaf .. 

VHen. 

Carpotiiic — 

Raw  cotton....... 

Pftck  doth. „ 

Braauuit. 


Safldotk.. 


..IdJograms., 

, do..... 

« do 

do.... 

....do.... 

do 

do„... 


Wool 


..do.. 
..do„ 


Rfl>bon- 

SOk «. 

OdMT  rimM 

Cord- 

sak 

OtbwduMi 


do... 

. — do... 
.do... 


Towdoch.. 


WoolML.. 
Othor 


...do.. 


Wooltt.. 

Otho-dMMi.. 


..do.. 
..4I0.. 


«,46o 
to,su 

17,066 

xs6,48» 

64.658 

9.99».o69 

7.SS6 
199,068 

44«»9S3 
586,130 

•,«5« 

34.5x9 

•S6 

x.»74 

•9.694 

88,696 

3.S5> 


68,4»3 
4.96b 


90 

949 

».«99 

6,900 

«T9.567 

•8.343 

x.997.6«6 

908^048 

11,184 

1S3.7S8 

«.o^«86 
^6,130 

••.SSS 
<4.«3 

1,851 

3.573 

«n.«37 

s6,zo« 

•.^ 

X5X.339 

«9«.S86 
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TMe  sJkcwing  the  trnpcrh  into  the  Argentine  Republic  in  7^9/-— Contiiraed. 


Arlicl«t. 


Quantity.       Offidal  ralue. 


«nd  woven  goods— Continued. 
Thread— 

PMlr.....^... ». » knogramt.. 

TafloTs' « ^ do 

Common,  In  spools dozens.. 

Silk ....kilograms.. 

JTstrn « do 

Impenneable  cloth » ~do 

Rope*. .....a 

Canvas 

Lamp  ndcks 

BilUard  doth . 

Hooseline  and  twine... 
IBemp.. 


...do 

....do..... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do..... 


Soles  for  alpargata  shoes do.. 

Pmnella  cloth do.. 

Felt « do.. 


Gold  and  sUver «. « 

Wool,  siUc,  and  cotton ....kOogramSw 

Cotton  foods.......^... do 

^_,iTij>fi  goods.....M...... ..«.M........M.........M.>*...«... .............do 

Woolen  goods.. ^ « do 

Mijud  goods... do 

Silk  goods „« «., ..« ....do 

Jute  goods do 

Velvet,  sak „ do 

Gutta-percha  goods ».. m»..» do 

Chinu  and  calicoes.^ » »..» do 


Total.... 


...do.. 


Ootking: 

Shirts.M..M.......M.M..............M... M»....... 

Chemises...... ..m.»m 

Undenhirts — 

Sflk- 

Other  classes..... , 

Do „ 

Draweis 

snk. „ 

Other  daises... 

Do « 

Cravats » » do.... 

Dressing  gowns,  etc.» do.... 

Collazs  and  cuffs...» do.... 

Corsets.........^ » do.... 

Hats  and  bonnets ^ do..., 

Gloves,  other  than  kid^ « Jdlograms, 

Stockings— 

SOk. „ do.... 

Other  daises, ..». „ do.... 


..kilograms.. 

do..... 

dosens.. 

..kilograms.. 
do..... 


HttndkfirrMsfi 

Silk 

Otherc 


..do.. 
..do.. 


Soft 

Stiaw ... 


Felt....... 

rda 


..dozeni.. 

do..... 

do..... 

..dosens. 
.....do..... 


87.3«o 
1,036,956 

»««»53a 

99.5x4 

S98#o64 

499. "35 

32,004 

x,x7s 

x,a79,i9z 

185,4x8 

•4S.«S9 

3,83X 

S.4M 


a,98o 

5,637.935 

X37.73* 

«»3.475 

z84,a88 

Z3,X88 

37«,967 

490 

9,040 

X,  566, 879 


a,099 
80 

SZ3 

93,961 
180 

4 
«,X57 
ai7 
3,80a 
X.3S4 
xa,35a 
x,897 
z,a70 
z,3ax 

X7Z 
406,000 

8,894 
193,848 

5,855 
3,6x9 
8 
6,4oz 
3>430 


#33.195 
36,593 
186, 8xa 

49.<Hx 
MO,  3" 

44,836 
xzo,957 
356,809 

00,083 
4,690 

495,457 
10,509 

73,578 

6.639 

37,466 

7.73a 
xz,ooo 

4.644,806 
X54.380 

57«.3«5 
5x0,698 
O3z,o6o 

5a,677 

8,400 

90,044 

1,566,879 


X4, 856,376 


■4.955 
»,749 

5.3«5 

159. »40 

1,706 

100 

4,635 
0,03s 
»,034 
10,906 
19,836 
X4.43X 
5.496 
8,980 

0,736 
685,600 

177.880 
306,968 

«9.77x 
xo,6oo 
3x0 
68,681 
•0,407 
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Ta^le  skomng  the  trnporh  into  the  Argentine  RepmbHc  in  rSgi — Conttnited. 


Ankles. 


Quantity. 


Officali 


Oothing— Contboed. 

Toweb 

R«ftdy-nuule  goodx  for  men.. 

UmbrelUs  and  parasols.. 

Various  r«ady-na<k  articles : 

Cotton  goods » ^... 

Thread  goods.. ^ , 

Linen  goods 

Woolen  goods 

Mixed  goods ^.... 

SUk  goods „.... 

All  other  dasscs , 


..Jdlograms.. 


ToCaL... 


Drugs  and  chemkab : 
Acids- 

Sulph«rk...^» ^ ^ kOogninis.. 

Muriatk « « do 

Nitric « ^ do — 

Other  classes.. „ ». 

Oils- 

Linsead— ^...» ^ » Idlegrams.. 

Palm ^ ^ do 

Other  classes ^ ^ „^ „ 

White  lead .^....^ ^.» kilograms.. 

Alcohol Kiers.. 

Tar »...M M •M.M. kUograms.. 

Alum ~ do 

Ammonia,  liquid ..^ ^ do..... 

Indigo » ».M...^.do 

Sulphur ^ ^ do..... 

Spina  of  tturpentine » do 

Varnish «... ....do..... 

Bicarbonate  of  potassium » „ » „» do 

Bicarbonate  of  soda.......^ .do..... 

Benzine. „ « »..do 

Bitumen. .»..« m* • do 

Borax « do...., 

Chlorate  of  potassium.... » ..^ ».. ..do 

Chlorate  of  Ume „ do...., 

Carbonate  of  magnesia „..do..... 

Carbonate  of  potassium .^ « ^..do..... 

Carbonate  of  soda ,^ „ ^ «do 


Ghie.. 


..do.. 


aa,870 
•6.843 


Paints— 

In  powder do.. 

Prepared ...*•.... ........••M...do.. 

Fireworks » » do.. 

Dextrine « « «..do.. 

Stearin do.. 

Essences » ..^ 

Specific  for  cure  of  sheep  scab ...«. ..„ 

Ghicose 


PbosphorusM m ....m*».mm ...«.....*.......•»..... MM..do.. 

Gelatin..... ...«.« -do.. 

Gums ......do.. 

Glycerin....^ .........^....-do.. 

Iodide  of  potassium........ ....do.. 

Malt ^ do.. 

Patent  madloinei..........^ 


*9.399 

80 

36.844 
•4,»4» 
61,  n8 
x,ioo 
81,943 

3x8,001 

St,«85 

679 

33».689 
46,«93 
79*997 
56,447 
15,986 
«7,«46 
3,4^5 
96,373 

■30.437 
33.958 

«,»3«,3S6 
X, 168,648 

4«.5«» 
5,9*8 

64.606 


>3^,934 
a6x,48x 
M.9'5 

xsx,96x 

37,496 
73.909 
96.588 
»9,37« 
66.7^9 


83,6xx 

«>.979 

M5.709 

3.»> 

x6o 

•,89- 

>,3S9 

*9,9o6 

•,190 

4«,344 
40,95« 
340 
n.»73 
7,9» 
sx,6oa 
«3,986 
6.565 
3,3fc 
i.37» 
«4,458 
8.3M 
6,  Of* 

ios,75» 

111,651 

M.S«6 

«,>«3 

«9.3«» 

«7,303 

JJ7.»5« 

5.4M 

6,574 

so,xs6 

•S,$J« 

h¥f> 
XO.945 
•04,«» 

lOO^lfo 
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Tkile  shcming  the  imports  into  the  Argentine  RepukHc  in  i8gi — Continued. 


Articles. 


Quantity.       Official  value. 


Drugs  and  chemical*— Continued. 
Soap— 

Commoa«^.»....„...^ .....^...^....mmm Jdlogtams.. 

Perfumed do 

Nitrate  of  poCaiahim. „ » ..do 

Kkrateofaoda........ » ^.^^^....^ »... »..do 

Perfumery  ...^.^ „ .««« „ 

Resin  ^...MM-..^ „ ««.« kilograms., 

Potash ^...„ ^ do 

Powder  and  other  explosives do 

Pharmaceutical  producu 

Chemical  producu 

Chloride  of  soda.^ kilograms.. 

Calcfated  soda...» ^ „ do 

Causdc  soda. ^ -do 

Sulphate  of  iron ,^...^ do 

Sulphate  of  magnesia...... ....M^ „ do 

Sulphate  of  lime^.^.»^» do 

Sulphate  of  quinine...... .» do 

Ink— 

Printing  and  lithographing do 

Writhig do 

Tarpentine.^.....^ ..do 

VaseUne ^ _ ^ do 


Lumber  and  woeden  articles : 

Fine.. «.«-....« 

Wahiat , 

Oak „ 

Cedar  .„ .^..«...., 

Mahogany 

Quebracho.. , 


....square  meters.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Other  kinds  of  lumber...... do 

Trunks  and  boxes ^..number.. 

Carriages  and  wagons. do 

fiarrcls  and  casks,  empty do 

nunents  of  wood....» 

land  boaU ». number.. 

Famitnre. „ „ 

Pianos.. ...«.«« »....» „^ number., 

Canes ,......» dozens., 

Other  ankles  of  wood 


Total. 


Paper  and  paper  manufactures : 
Papers 

Writhig..M.M......M..M...M 

Drawing......... ...» 

PriBtiag  M...M.....M........W 

WalU „ 

Wiappiqg..M 


kilograms.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Bhiding......^. „ do 

Cigarette....-^ .„ «.. do 

Blotting ..„ do 

Tissue «... do 

Sak do 

Albums. ......M^.n**.. ...... ...MM. ..M...M....... * ...........dozens., 

Playing  cards ...^ „ ....^ j^ross., 

CardboanL..M««M.M.......M*...«»»MM... m. kilograms.. 


45»«S9 
•9»353 
76,263 
30,650 


3,483,638 

8a6 

34,»7a 


512,640 

«, 854,995 

t95,830 

2,291 

9^573 

262,031 

aao 

47»349 

64.»49 

4«6 

3.603 


4,051,878 
28,499 

ao,473 

76,097 

790 

61,509 

a44,B5a 

365,218 

4« 

37,879 


X05 
516 


179,857 

3,060 

a,3»S,458 

1X3. x88 

331,029 

8,169 

299, 8a6 

5,497 

539 

33,097 

99 

»3 

466^55 


$11,670 

13,653 

8,867 

990 

109,194 

6s.  058 

196 

10,459 
132,668 

99,697 

317, 820 

55,646 

9,79a 

275 

957 

9,059 

7,700 

»«,9S9 

6,4M 

4a 

1,803 


8,405,485 


X, 694, 443 
38,492 

«6,379 
26,181 

»,343 

19, 309 
53,073 
50,242 
15,766 
74,0x8 
99,997 

35.ax8 
>99,99o 

»9,385 

9,946 

109,079 


a,  360, 447 


58,879 

x,53x 

604,6x6 

34,687 

79,688 

4,53x 
189,400 
9,198 
1,403 
«3,a39 
1,104 

x,a45 
73,6x6 
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Table  skewmg  tht  imports  into  the  Argentitu  RepuhHe  in  i8gi — Condnned. 


Articles. 


QuantiCy.      Official 


Paper  ap4  paper  memifiirtmcj    Coirtinued. 
Papttr-madki  Artlclee........MM*....M........ 

Other  articles  of  paper 


nintc<LM......M....... 

Mtnlc,  printed 

Otlier  printed  matter.... 
Polygraphic  materials., 


•  .luloffEantt  •  > 
do..... 


..do.. 


7f4«« 
7»»«>9 


Tctal.. 


Bool*  and  shoes » 

Pocketbooks,  dgar  cases,  etc.... 
Valises  and  traveUng  bags , 


Gloves ^.. 

Hatness 

Otker  articles  of  leather.. 

Iftdes  and  skins- 
Raw 

Dressed. 

Vtle  kather.......^^.......^. 

Total ^ 


........^.do..... 

number.. 

..«do 

..Jdlograms~ 


10,  Its 

308 
«.m6 


trs^  and  inm  mana&ctares: 


Anchors 

Arms,  munitions,  etc.. 
Veire— 

Fencing. 

Other  dasaes , 

Needles ^ 

Kitchen  I 

Kails... 

Chain.. 


MaM*kilognuns .. 
— do..... 


«7S,s67 
18,740 


..kilognutts.. 

do 

..thousands.. 


«.846»7S3 
958,010 

3«,837 


PJph»g ...«.« 

Stoves  and  storepipes.. 

Cttdery „ 

Springs  and  aides,  cairiage  and  wagon 

Hoops..........MM...............M 

Dmaments..... .......»........».................*...... 

Unmanwfactnred. « 

Galvanixwi.. ...........^ , 

Tools  and  impitenentSM. .» m 

Pumitare.......M 


..kilograms., 

..« do..... 

do 

..........da.... 


....kilograms.. 
..do..... 


..kilograms  M. 


...do.. 


S09,9M 
ta6,o8t 

i,796,st6 
«S,9o6 

z,4So,8i9 
«»o97»7J« 


Girden  and  oohunns.. 

Fl0WS.M..*M».M.....M.... 

Com-shallers 

lCowerB...M.M.MM..M... 
Rakes  .....^.•^ 


^Jdlograma.. 


..kUognuBs... 


«..do... 
....do... 


Ptenters 

Harresters.. ..•••••...•........*..........•. .•••......... 

Thrashen. 

Shovels,  spades,  and  picks » 

AU  other  agricultural  machinery  and  tools.. 

"***f  nimtnnM nmmiiimtimtntttitfiri 


do..... 

do...., 

....kilograins.. 


3«,7«S 

4,375»65« 

z9,xoa 

•36 

9.S«« 

««,338 

X36,»5« 

•9 

'•3fc 

47 

190,164 


#^5S3 
68,6« 

58.980 
«S,«s 


x» 574.996 


S9.*9> 
7.445 
t,s89 
x,9.8 
ao,6«x 
i»,i5» 

•3,180 

ia,6s6 

^73« 
S9x,o69 


4»6,S93 


«4,897 

«,»74 

«f7*«4a 

«,«5«.S77 
*0Of93S 

IS3,«54 
8S,«7« 
«5.»« 
6.««4 

i|5.««5 

ta,4>> 

S3.«7 
^.557 
99,7«« 
494.079 
r?«,3M 
P.9fi«> 
1,01 

I7S.«05 
8i,88«> 
t,475 
4,9» 
7,o#» 
I7.93« 
9to 

•94.>»4 
60^185 
34.^ 
•5.«J* 
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TabU  showing  the  imports  into  tht  Argentine  Republic  in  i8gi — Condnaed. 


Articles. 


Qnantky.      Official  Yitliie. 


Iron  and  boo  manti&ctiiret— Continued. 
Sewingi 


Jdlograin*.. 


Presses  (except  printing  and  lithographing).. 

Various  articles  of  machinery 

Other  nuuui&ctared  articles  of  iron »„... 


.....^.......do.. 


3.M 


TotaL 

Materials  for  Tarioos -wofks : 


Raflways.. 
Gas 


Electric  Ui^dng..... 
Siigar-f«fining.«..».. 


Seweragew»..M 
Port  wotks..»* 
Tia]nwayt.M... 
Telegraph....^ 
Tdepbooe.^.^ 
Waterfporks.... 

TotaL 


Melals  and  their  msnnftrtures : 

Jewelry......^. -•* 

Fixtures  for  gas  and  electric  light... 

Qnidesibrer.......^......^ 

Bkooas  in  poTder...«»» »«»..»»•« 

Copper  and  bnma^— 

TJmpafmflifiiiir^ti  .......••..•••««•... < 

ManoJachired.*  ..»»»—•.«....».»«...« 

Tin  compositioo— 


kilogranu.. 

« do 


..do.. 


«.«53 
3.»33 

39»3^ 


..kilograms.. 


Mawifartnred.....— «w« 
Scientific  faistnmients...^.. 
Tia- 


36,885 


..kilograms., 


».39«,«98 


MelalUc  belting.. 
Gold  leaf. 


..thousands., 


XTiimaniiiaTtiinrd  1  ■ 


saannBitctQrecM .  I 
Siver,  in  bara 


kilograms.. 


..kilograms.. 


9« 
61,614 
»,Sxo 


Odd 

Of 

Clods........ .«... 

Weiglitsaad  scaletM 
Printing  type....... ...I 


..nimiber... 


do.. 

do.. 

«..do.. 

kilograms... 


ywf  wwfe/'  tnw^A ^ ,  -  -  ■ 

Other  metals,  manoiactared... 
TotaL.....-.^.................... 


do...... 


",887 
6,593 
4,488 

3«,748 

963,996 


Glass  and  stone  wars  and  canmic  products : 
Tiles— 

Paring... .........M....MM 


...thoosands., 
do 


GlasB  bottle* 


«,4a5 

90 

97,186 

a,3x6 


^,999 

•,47« 

494,766 

»86,4io 


4,5x7,490 


16,047,485 

SI,  Six 

xs,o83 

58,8.8 

3,896 

591,190 
1,0x1,350 

««7,4S8 
9,«3a 
3,655 
4,178 


17,881,096 


60,974 
98,047 

1,153 
9,399 

16,531 
51,941 

15,49a 

934 

18,580 

17,489 

96,748 

4,095 

5,789 
7«,857 
100,400 

•6,575 
47,939 

10,X90 

",543 
16,508 

85,915 

1,063 

33,989 


84»,5Si 


47.958 
9,491 

99,497 
9,085 
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Tadlt  ikcwmg  the  imports  into  tkt  Argtntme  RepmbOc  m  i8g, 


Aitidcs. 


QaaDtky. 


OflkaalTmkK. 


Glau  and  stoiM  ware  and  ceramic  product*— Continued. 

CryiiaU  for  ipacucles  and  waicht ». ».« 

Glassware  in  generaL... .» «..-». 

Glaat  and  porcelain  lamps..........^ 

Bricks^.....^ 


..tlioiiaaada.. 


Stooeware. 

Marble  and  alabaster 

Marble  slabs  for  tables,  etc.. 
Marble  wocks  of  art. 


...square  meters.. 
do..... 


..kilogruns.^ 


aOf066 


Tenm  ooua  works  of  art... 
Stones  for  lltbographing.... 

Grindstones.. 

Bttildiiv  stone.. .^.. 

Slate  roofing.. 


Porcelain  ware  in  general.. 
Roofing  tiles 


....... .ttgoa re  metci«. 


4»1S6 


Glass  and  crystal.. 
Mirrors... ..M... •....• 


«.....«ahoQsands.. 
.....^..kilograms.. 
..jKiuare  meters., 
do 


s>w663 

sm 

4.09I 
5i4 

•.637 
a8i,97s 

«6,3fc 
S0.77" 


Total.. 


»»«? 


Combastibler.  etc. : 

Candles- 
Stearin.......... 

Other  kinds — 

Nut  coal...... 

Coke.. 

Matches— 

Wax 

Wooden 


..kik)grama> 


^..do.^. 

«..do.... 

„..do-^ 


..do 

^do 

..liters.. 


S50,aov9a9 


«V354*aBn 


•t.M 

*Sifi.to9 
3S7 

43.  r»* 

5»7.7» 


Total 

Miscellaneous  articles : 

Fancy  articles 

Buttons 

Cork 

Sponges ..«.. 

Workbozes,  etc. 

Gutta-percha  goods.. 
Toys.. 


4,143,808 


..kilograms.. 
....do 


1G&JS4L 

1.16X 

4>t 


Pencib 

Hops ~ 

Church  ornaments. 

Pkhua « 

Paindngs.. 

Straw  goods.....».». «. 

Live  plants......... 

Lfiwhf^ii.iiiiTT " — 

Seeds — 

Apothecary  utensils 

Office  materials 

Ship  stores 

Various  unennmerated  articles.. 


..kilograms.. 
..kilograms. 


9,00a 
43»86a 

49,tfis 


..thousands.. 
..kilograms.. 


s,tix,4l3 


06,613 
^^ 
4M90 
«-»36 

1^>33 

ll«7$ 
M.»74 

6«.S79 
34r4M 
6*774 

44r4^ 

•TO 

99.*«9 

19.808 

«4.96« 

i.4#*M 


Total.. 


s,x42,4^ 


Grand  total.. 


6f.«»7»J*» 
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Articles. 


Quantity.       Official  ralue. 


Animals  and  animal  products : 


Horses  and 

Goats , 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Moles ^ 

Cattie 


..Jiumber.. 

do 

.do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Cattie  horns kilograms.. 

Fn>zen  sheep  carcasses ..........do...., 

Hair ».. .^.».»..».do...., 

Skins- 
Goat. « ««, do...„ 

Kid .., do..... 

Sheep .^ »». M..do..... 


Ox  and  cow: 

Dry... number., 

Salted ...... M. MM.. »........M... do....^ 

Mare: 

Dry — **. do...., 

Salted. — « — .uio..... 

Tallow « » kilograms.. 

Wool,  unwashed do 

Tongues,  salted  and  preserved..... do 

Jerked  beef......... ».....«... ^.do..... 

Froaen  beef  carcasses.... do..... 

Various  froaen  meats do 


Total. 


Acricaltnral  products : 
Canary  seed ........ 

Barley ................. 

Linseed . 

Fvesh  fruits.^........ 

Flax. 

Cocn.» ^ 

Paanuts....»»»..... 

Honey 

Poutoes...... 

Rakhis 

Hay 

Beans -.- 

Bulbs. 

Seeds. 

Leaf  tobacco 

Wheat ^ 


..^.kilograms.. 
do..„. 


..do... 
..do... 


..do... 
..da... 


...do.. 


..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 


6»7» 

io,703 

6 

9x5 

114,691 

14,703 

171,105 

9,438,008 

33,278,084 

•»34X»«77 

963,931 

383,139 

»4. 169,950 


•,678,905 
1,963,500 

97.5x7 

950,685 

8,800 

138,605,838 

784,^16 

39,635,035 

73,^769 

390,134 


87,3*0 

X37,4aa 

10,438 


",2x3.303 

65,9o8,9«0 

63x,x88 

16,830 

•,796,746 

136,963 

30,003.990 

x,7SO 

105,958 

39,039 

5,390 

39S,555,x8o 


Total... 


Industrial  products : 
Oil- 

kilograms.. 

...do 

Turnip «... ».. do 

Alcohol «..- » ««. Jiteia., 

Stuffed  bhds... » ......kilograms.. 

Sugar ^ » do..... 

Canned  meats. »^ do 

Canned  80tips.....» , ....do..... 

Specific  foe  curing  sheep  scab «.••••••••••••••.•. .•••..«• ••m«..*mm< 


7X,754 

634,985 

X97,447 

4%x3o 

6,107 

9,173 

a. 876,955 

30,9x3 


167,930 

353,7*4 

100 

90,040 

387,545 

4"0,794 

3,997,  »o7 

X43.93a 

1,869,947 

936,470 

676,3*9 

687,851 

4*833, 99« 


5,049,556 
3,789,143 

X46,375 

908,919 

579 

36,037,5x8 

>95,753 

3,5<6,854 

5,90a 

31,911 


64,109,909 


6^X19 

3»436 

4*696 

33,689 

73«,798 

1,384,088 

31,560 

3,030 

139,836 

4X.089 

490,058 

X05 

6,357 

x,95x 

809 

«3,733,3X« 


96,549,996 


8,6ti 
95,847 

•9,6xy 

6»6i8 
488 

x,459 

958,996 

7,738 

11,556 
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TakU  sk§wiMg  tke  exports  Jrom  tkg  Argenime  RipmUU  m  i8gi — Cootmoed. 


Aiddet. 


Qnutity.      Ofickl 


Indtrfal  pioductt    Conriniwd. 

Extract  of  beiC ^ ~^ 

ItocutJoL ».^..... 


^Ao 


Glycate -^ 
Tkm^ 


..—.do... 


Ic«. 


Pcpris.. 


..do.. 


Tallow  and  greaM.. 
Stoola 


..do.. 
..do.. 


Solm  for  aboM....... 


Wine,  nniy<..«...». 

Total- 

Pkodnctaorthefbraat: 
Vofotable  carbon.. 


.Jieciolitera.. 


Ceikr 

Railroad  ties.. 


fJaadubay  posts... 

Cofd  wood 

Varioas  cabinet 
Qusbracho— 


M.s^Barc  nietefs.. 

....number.. 

..^............do 


..........number.. 


Timber .. 

Total 


Mineral  prodocts: 
Auftferons  sand... 
Bbmnth 


..kOognuB 


..do.. 


Borax. 


do.. 


Copper,  in  bars.. 
Tb 


■•Jdiograms, 


..do.. 


Sihrcr  sMtal.. 
Copper  ore.... 
Sihrer  ore-..» 
Lead- 

Ore......^. 

Ui 

Sihrer  baUioa« 
Salt 


..do.. 


do.« 

do... 


..do.. 


...do.. 


..hectolite 


Total — .•-......«. 

Piodacts  of  the  chaso : 

Carpindio  skins 

Nimia  skins.....^....^ 
Varkwsi 


..kilognuBS., 


Ostrich  feathers.......^^.......^ 

Total «.. 

I,  anhnal  and  vegetable  i 
Bnui.................fte............... 


..kilograms. 


..Ulogiams^ 


.wdo.. 


Cracklings 

Animal  daws..., 


..do.. 


Bones.. 


.... do.. 

do„ 

do.. 


■94,7»7 
3«»<no 

«»7»534 
50,000 

n»,76s 

so,  7*5, III 

io,sso 

•7,830 


■99»4«9 
91,031 

57.945 
3B5.«54 


3«>,7«o,5X5 


4S.49S 
4S5,«3 
ia7,887 

»7.«9» 

».334 
191,610 
9».7»S 

tS3.«a 

91,103 


•S«»749 
Ss,oet 


«»5n.«n 

«».o6S»5n 

34«944 

X,  741*6(4 

»9*.«SS 

39,oax,4X3 


#3*9^454 
<.4"« 

$«»or4 

lyOOO 

660 

sS,«B9 

33.8»7 

I,S3D 

M.367 


4.«9.6fa 


•99.4I9 
7«.«^ 
«73.«35 
«67,053 
9«>*336 
9^944 

^J«»»4»9 


••S45»S» 


7.734 
•7,fai 
53.494 
«>.3»9 

1^454 
"3.340 
9«.«75 
W.fa7 

15.367 


x.3S5.3>3 


6Bs,i99 
^.997 
Ss,oi8 


M>isft 


no,9a9 
§09,050 
t4,66t 
4S.S4> 
6.339 
5«4.3«» 
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TabU  showing  the  exports  from  the  ArgenHne  Republic  in  i8gt — Continued. 


Articles. 


Qiuundty.      Official  valoe. 


Rciiduiun,  aniinal  and  v^ietaUe — Continued. 

PezuSas Ailograms.. 

Dry  blood do 

Seedcakes do 

Tripes- 
Salted do 

Dry do 


3S3.58» 
648,487 

374,837 
^,634 


#5,304 

3«,45S 
378,781 

x8,74a 
a,  4*5 


Total. 


X, 486, 555 


Mlacellaneotis  articles : 

Oldinxi.. kUograms... 

Livei^ants 

Old  sails.. kilograms... 

Various  uaenumerated  articles 


630,630 


3>7,353 


»5,76$ 

3.796 

x,90S 

•.476,504 


Total. 


•,497,970 


Gnud  tocaL.... 


^,az9,ooo 


IMPROVED   CONDITION   OF  ARGENTINE  TRADE. 

There  are  two  things  about  the  foregoing  tables  which  emit  several  ra)rs 
of  hope  that  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  owing  to  the  stern 
discipline  which  the  crisis  has  administered,  is  at  last  approaching  a  sound 
and  substantial  basis.  The  first  of  these  is  that  the  imports,  from  the  reck- 
less trading  of  recent  years,  have  come  down  to  normal  figures;  and  the 
second  is  that  the  balance  of  trade  is  very  handsomely  in  favor  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic.  If  it  was  this  overtrading — trading  beyond  the  resources  of 
the  country  and  beyond  the  legitimate  resources  of  the  people  to  meet — 
which  in  great  part  brought  on  the  general  collapse  of  three  years  ago,  it 
stands  to  reason  that,  by  retracing  its  steps  back  to  the  point  of  departure,  by 
curtailing  expenses  for  foreign  gewgaws  and  gimcracks,  and  by  keeping  the 
imports  down  to  the  line  of  strict  economy,  the  country  will  in  due  time  find 
its  foreign  trade  in  a  safe  and  satisfactory  condition,  and  especially  so  if  the 
exports  meanwhile  continue  to  increase  in  the  manner  in  which  they  now 
app)ear  to  be  doing.  When  we  consider  that  the  imports  in  189 1  were  only 
^67,207,780,  against  f  142,240,812  in  1890,  thus  showing  a  decrease  of  f  75,- 
033,032  in  the  one  year — ^greater,  indeed,  than  the  total  amount  of  imports 
in  1 89 1 — ^there  is  great  reason  for  the  belief  that  the  Argentines  at  last  un- 
derstand the  situation  and  intend  to  profit  by  their  dearly  bought  experience. 
The  gratifying  decrease  in  the  imports  can  be  better  appreciated  by  studying 
it  in  its  details. 

No.  151 ^4. 
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The  following  table  gives  a  comparison  of  the  imports  in  each  depart- 
ment of  trade  for  the  years  1890  and  1891 : 


Class  of  import*. 


X890. 


1891. 


LJTC  animah.. 


Alimentary  subatanoes 

liqaors ^ » » ..... 

Tobacco... »^ » 

Woven  good*.. » 

Rcad]r*ma(k  clothing  and  coniecUons.. 

Drugs  and  medidnes...... 

Lumber,  funUture,  etc ^.^.. 

Paper,  etc 

Leather,  boots,  and  shoes 

Hardware,  etc « 

Bfateriah  for  raOways,  etc 

Tin,  brass,  and  other  metallic  wares.,.. 
Eaithen,  glass,  and  stone  wares....»..... 

Combustibles,  eto» 

Various  manufactured  articles 

Ship's  stores,  etc 


|4oo,5z6 
16,411,458 
>«.790f340 
a» 554,0x7 
«3.49«.363 
6*533.603 
3,875,54« 
7»399,4«« 
3,6a8,S98 

x»T«H,  709 
9.566,75a 
36,  •73, 503 
s,»69,66a 
4,X3S,5*3 
6,aso,ozi 
4,836,844 
"9,559 


•,*»3»a56 

3,687,198 

457,46a 

X4, 856,376 
a,  333, 4a* 
a, 405. 4*5 
a,  360,447 
X, 574.956 
4a6,a93 
4,5x7,4*0 

17,881,096 

>44,SSX 

x,aos,9sa 

4,143,808 

a,xa7,503 

X4,96a 


8,z88,aQa 
9,»o3,Ma 
•,096,555 
8,634,987 

",470,057 
S.038,665 
•.053, 6«« 
x,»7«,4x6 
5.o«,33a 
x«,39a,407 
z.4*s,zxi 
•.93«.57x 
9,  xo6,*03 
«,7oB,7«x 
»«4,S97 


TotaL.. 


I49,s40,8ia 


67,ao7,78o 


75*033,03* 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  decrease  of  importations  has  been  general  in  every 
branch  of  trade.     There  is  no  line  of  goods  which  has  not  been  more  or  les 
affected  by  the  crisis  and  which  has  not  suffered  from  the  stringency  of  the 
money  market     The  Argentines  themselves  are  smprised  to  discover  how 
many  things  they  could  do  without     For  instance,  the  ''live  animals" 
above  stand  in  great  part  for  fast  horses  from  England,  France,  and  Russia, 
which  for  the  present  have  quite  lost  their  market  here;  "alimentary  sub- 
stances" stand  for  a  thousand  items  of  fiuicy  foods  and  condiments,  which 
in  great  part  the  country  could  just  as  well  do  without  and  which  have  beoi 
reduced  50  per  cent     Liquors  of  foreign  brands  have,  to  the  extent  of  75  per 
cent,  been  replaced  by  better  beers,  ales,  and  wines  made  here  in  the  country; 
while  the  tobaccos,  which  heretofore  were  imported  under  the  name  of  Cuban, 
but  which  really  came  from  Bahia,  have  been  quite  superseded  by  a  better 
and  cheaper  article  grown  here  in  the  country  or  from  Paraguay,  or,  as  the 
director  of  the  statistical  office  says,  ''by  brown  paper  saturated  in  an  infu- 
sion of  ordinary  tobacco."     So,  also,  woven  goods  and  ready-made  clothing 
from  England  and  France,  which  for  years  have  glutted  the  market  and  filled 
the  custom-house  deposits,  show  an  extraordinary  reduction,  while  French 
boots  and  shoes  have  given  place  to  a  better,  if  not  handsomer,  article  made 
here  in  the  country  from  Argentine  leather. 

In  the  midst  of  this  great  decrease  in  imports,  a  very  significant  indica- 
tion of  the  general  collapse  is  the  vast  reduction  in  lumber,  hardware,  and 
materials  for  railways ;  but  it  shows  how  seriously  the  progress  of  the  country 
has  been  retarded  and  set  back  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  Government  If 
the  overtrading  of  the  last  three  years  was  the  result  of  a  too  great  expansk>n 
of  credit,  the  depression  which  is  now  apparent  in  house-building  and  rail- 
way construction  is  the  final  effect  of  the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  of 
a  depreciated  currency,  and  an  excess  of  irredeemable  bank  notes.    But  if 
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the  commercial  situation — ^which  a  year  ago  was  almost  desperate — contin- 
ues on  the  lines  which  it  now  indicates,  all  this  will  gradually  right  itself; 
and  with  the  return  of  confidence  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
country  will  again  be  taken  up  where  it  was  brought  to  a  stop  by  the  crisis. 
The  present  outlook  of  the  export  trade  gives  confidence  to  this  opinion. 
The  exports  of  the  country  are  the  index  of  its  development  and  industrial 
progress;  and,  while  these  continue  to  exhibit  so  healthy  and  so  promising 
a  growth,  there  need  be  no  fears  that  the  people  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
whatever  may  be  the  hopelessness  of  the  national  finances,  will  not  come  out 
victorious  from  the  trials  which  have  for  a  time  overwhelmed  them.  The 
surplus  of  production  over  and  above  the  needs  of  the  nation,  and  which  is 
just  so  much  gold  in  the  markets  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  is  becom- 
ing year  by  year  more  decided  and  more  important,  and,  as  the  country  re- 
covers from  its  depression,  will  go  on  increasing  in  quantity  and  value.  The 
returns  for  1891,  under  the  circumstances,  could  hardly  be  more  gratifying. 
Compared  with  the  exports  of  1889  and  1890^  we  have  the  evidence  of  a 
steady  and  decided  progress: 


Class  of  exports. 


1889. 


X890. 


Z89X, 


Fioducts  of  the  catde  and  sheep  indttstry. 

Prodncts  of  agriculture 

Products  of  industrial  establishments^ 

Producu  of  the  iorest 

Producu  of  the  mines... «»...., 

Products  of  the  chase. , 

Vaziotts.. « «. 

Total....««^.......« 


10,107,173 
6,305, 4M 

793,897 
1,699,160 

xaa,73X 
a,074,833 


^«,  306, 597 

a5.59»,4o« 

8, 999. 836 

»,4»3,324 

^3»69o 

346,073 

9,488,673 


164,109,909 
96,549,926 
4,939,661 
a,M5,5io 
1,355, 3x3 
858,156 
3,984,595 


90,>95,355 


100,8x8,993 


103,9x9,000 


While  there  is  not  much  difference  between  the  values  of  the  exports  of 
1890  and  1891,  in  the  matter  of  quantity  the  returns  show  that  there  was 
a  decided  increase.  Thus  the  exports  of  wool  in  1891  were  20,000  tons 
more  than  in  1890,  and  of  wheat  68,000  tons  more  in  1891  than  in  1890,  and 
80  with  other  items.  The  shipments  of  agricultural  products  are  especially 
worthy  of  note,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which,  during  the  last  few 
years,  they  have  come  to  the  front.  A  good  wool  season  now  and  a  large 
wheat  crop  in  the  coming  harvest  will  do  wonders  in  pulling  the  country 
through  its  troubles. 

Indeed,  with  all  due  regard  for  the  wonderful  proportions  which  the  cat- 
tle and  sheep  industry  has  of  late  years  assumed  in  the  Argentine  Republic, 
and  of  the  fact  that  the  tables  of  exports  are  yet  greatly  made  up  of  the  wool 
clip  and  the  products  of  the  saiaderos,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  not  very  dis- 
tant future  the  agricultural  industry  will  come  to  the  front  and  occupy  the 
first  place  in  the  category  of  the  country's  shipments  abroad.  It  would  ap- 
pear from  the  statistics  that  the  former  has  already  reached  its  greatest 
development.  Jerked  beef  has  quite  lost  its  hold  on  the  people  of  Cuba, 
Brazil,  and  Spain,  and  the  wool  clip  of  the  world  is  getting  to  be  so  in  ex- 
cess of  the  demand  that  the  prices  of  both  commodities  have  for  several  years 
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been  much  below  the  old  figures.  Meanwhile  the  Argentine  *'  inside  "  pam- 
pas have  80  greatly  increased  in  value,  and  the  cost  of  production  is  so  much 
more  than  formerly,  that  it  is  getting  to  be  unprofitable  to  raise  cattle  and 
sheep,  except  in  the  far  distant  '^ camps,"  and,  as  an  acre  of  land,  which 
will  feed  only  one  bullock  worth  f  10,  or  three  sheep  worth  f  9,  will  produce 
25  bushels  of  wheat,  which  will  sell  in  the  market  for  a  good  deal  more 
money,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  attention  of  the  people  has  been  directed 
to  the  production  of  crops  and  that  every  year  sees  a  larger  breadth  of  land 
devoted  to  the  raising  of  breadstuffs.  From  very  small  beginnings,  tiie  ag- 
ricultural industry  has  continued  to  make  a  steady  advance.  Fifteen  years 
ago  flour  was  imported  from  the  United  States,  and  the  exports  of  the  cattle 
and  sheep  industry  amounted  to  f  50,855,126.  Now  the  Argentine  Republic 
not  only  raises  enough  breadstufis  for  its  own  use,  but  ships  a  surplus  amount- 
ing to  f  26,542,926  to  Europe,  while  the  exports  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  in- 
dustry have  only  increased  to  f  64, 102,909.  It  will  not  be  long  before  the 
agricultural  products  of  the  country  will  in  shipments  abroad  not  only  reach, 
but  surpass  these  figures. 

TRADE  WITH  GERMANY. 

The  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  with  Germany  for  189 1  was  $ij,- 
828,487,  as  compared  with  f  23,867,913  in  1890  and  f  32,598,226  in  1889. 
The  imports  of  189 1  show  a  decrease  on  the  trade  of  the  previous  year  of 
f  6,094,900,  while  the  exports  are  just  about  the  same.  The  principal  im- 
ports from  Germany  for  1891  were  the  following: 


Aitidcs. 


RioeM.....M... 

Sugar,  refine(L.....» ... 

Codfish 

liquors.. 

Sackdoth. 

Woolen  cassimeres... 

Flaimeb.. 

Cotton  goods 

Woolen  goods 

Stocking! 

Malt ^ 


Value. 


44,407 
5x,7«8 
775,696 
«So,533 
1x3,100 

549,473 
133,937 

49X,OIX 

900,4X8 


Ankles. 


Wirefeodng.. 

Sewing  marhines^... 

Machinery 

pl()rcclnin..„.^ 

Wooden  matches.... 
Railway  materials... 

Hardware 

All  other  imports.,... 


ToCaL. 


Vafaie. 


34.X7« 
98*433 
»,9^ 
34.43* 
48,666 

«7».7« 


6>"6,3I» 


The  exports  to  Germany  in  1891  were  111,621,898,  against  111,566,441 
in  1890.    The  following  were  the  principal  articles: 


Articles. 


SheepsUns.... 
Cowhides: 

Dry 

Salted.... 
Hocsehides... 

Wool 

Maize. 

Wheat 

Linseed 


Value. 


|M5,769 

136,655 
9x6,374 
918, xao 

7,4x7,778 
3x6,503 
690,  X98 
74,3X« 


Articles. 


Linseed  ofl 

Grease. 

Cabinet  woods.» 

Minerals ^ 

Nutria  skins 

Horsehair 

All  other  shipments... 

Total 


VskR. 


to7»6 
4«,W 
«3$,"W 
«8.9* 
3nr47» 
S7.3SS 
so5,t|4 


tx,6ai,^ 
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The  wool  shipments  amounted  to  28,529  tons,  against  24,731  tons  in 
1890.  The  shipments  of  wheat  amounted  to  11,503  tons,  against  9,368  tons 
in  1890. 

TRADE  WITH   BELGIUM. 

The  total  trade  of  Belgium  with  this  country  in  1891  was  f  24,505,655, 
against  f  22,989,796  in  1890,  an  increase  of  f  x>5i5>859,  the  imports  being 
^4,607,842  less  and  the  exports  ^6,127,701  more.  The  principal  imports 
were  the  following : 


Articles. 


Refilled  sugar »... 

Cocton  goods .»^,., 

Woolen  goods « 

Rimdy-made  clothing,  etc. 
Fnniitnre,  etc* •..*.< 

ZisCfUnworlced 

CHam „ .. 

Paper..—.. » 


Value. 


"63, 5^ 
53«»o59 
«45»oa7 
70,968 
106,043 
61,659 
96,89a 
83X,73X 


Articles. 


Wire  for  fencing..., 
Iron: 

Un  worked...... 

Columns .» 

Railway  materials . 
Materials  for  posts, 
All  other  imports... 

Total 


Value. 


#37a»40x 

163,065 
87.7s* 

886,649 
»,  198, 855 


6.374.868 


The  exports  to  Belgium  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Vahie. 

Honehair 

Goatskins 

|3ai,096 
98,066 
57,478 
x.36o,S53 
59.496 
107.8x3 

•39,96x 
8,9x6,009 

linseed 

Maire 

^^.989 

•94,355 

5,997.655 

34.«oa 

85,4a3 

165. 79« 

SbcepsUns.. ««. ^ 

Wheats 

Ox  and  cow  hides — 

Ci^W?**»  «~>d« 

Linseed  oU.« 

OUcake 

All  other  exports... ^ 

Totol ^ _ 

Nvtr*^  fJ'm* 

Meat  extract,  etc..»...»»....— 

Wool „ 

>8, 130, 787 

The  wool  shipments  to  Belgium  amounted  to  34,292  tons,  against  21,337 
tons  in  1890.  The  shipments  of  wheat  were  99,960  tons,  against  42,535  tons 
in  1890.  There  were  also  shipped  276  tons  of  flour,  included  in  articles  not 
enumerated. 

TRADE  WITH   FRANCE. 

The  imports  from  France  in  1891  were  only  f  7,925,296,  against  I19,- 
^75*877  ^  1890,  adecrease  of  f  11,950,581.  The  exports  were  124,142, 260, 
against  126,683,318  in  1890,  a  decrease  of  f  2,541,058.  The  total  decrease 
in  the  trade  with  France,  compared  with  1890,  is  f  14,491,639.  The  im- 
ports were  as  follows : 


Value. 

Articles. 

Value. 

Refined  sugar „ 

Whies  and  liquon... 

DxcsB  and  other  goods... 

Perfumery,  drags,  etc 

|x,3a«,793 
x,xii,9a6 
a,xo3,oi5 
890,  X98 
W4,374 
818,469 
a6o,386 

Hardware,  etc 

Machinery,  etc „ 

Jewelry,  etc « 

All  other  imports... „ ^............... 

#303. '83 

»,039.«84 

aox,a85 

970,483 

Furxkiture,  etc „ •». 

Paper,  books,  etc... .••M......M.......M.. 

7.9«5,a96 

Boots,  shoes,  etc.......^.........^.^....^^ 
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Among  the  imports  were  6,962  tons  of  refined  sugar  and  99336,143  liters 
of  Bordeaux  wine  in  casks. 

The  exports  from  the  Argentine  Republic  to  France  were  as  follows: 


AitkUs. 


Value. 


LIvcsbeep 

Livecattk....»^.... 

Kid  sktns 

Frotea  tbcep...»... 

Honehair 

Shoepakint. 

Ox  and  cow  hidas.. 

Cabinat  woods 

Miaeimls 


IM7,477 
41,000 
468,oM 
x67,a36 
«5,977 
3»046»4«5 
«4«»079 
367.514 
6S5.«93 
68,476 


The  shipments  of  wool  amounted  to  58,449  tons,  against  55,843  tons  in 
1890.  The  shipments  of  sheepskins  were  15,232  tons,  against  19,945  tons 
in  the  previous  year.  The  shipments  of  mutton  carcasses  were  2,090  tons, 
against  1,331  tons  in  1890.  The  shipments  of  wheat  were  29,620  tons,  against 
16,213  ^^^  ^  i^9^>  &Q<1  of  flour  982  tons,  against  339  tons  in  1890. 

TRADE  WITH  GREAT   BRITAIN. 

The  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  with  Great  Britain,  which  in  1890 
reached  to  177,115,605-^the  largest  figures  it  ever  attained — fell  back  in 
1891  to  145,110,622.  As  a  matter  of  some  interest  in  showing  the  course 
of  British  trade,  I  give  the  figures  for  the  last  ten  years,  as  follows : 


Year. 


Importa. 


Expoits. 


TolaL 


188a 

1M3 

i««4 

«W5 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889....^. 

1890 

189Z 


#>9»554.96s 
30»69S»963 
39. 7*7,694 
35,357.6^ 
33,43a,66o 

34,779.«» 
44.044.85x 
56,820,109 
57,8x6,510 
a8,3za,4io 


|7,6as.5x6 
5.956,093 

7.a«x.437 
z»,8z6,34Z 
10,071,850 
17,085,000 
x7,o6z,4ZZ 
Mf93<>394 
S9.«99.<)95 
x6,798,az9 


f6.6sa.a9i 
37.939.  >3> 

4^>9>r9^ 
43.904.5>» 
5Z,l64.a» 
6i,n6,afii 

77.«5.<o5 
45,110^60 


As  Great  Britain  has  from  the  first  had  almost  the  entire  control  of  Aigen- 
tine  trade,  no  better  comment  than  the  decrease  in  English  imports  could 
be  offered  to  show  the  stringency  of  the  crisis  here.  All  classes  of  imports 
and  lines  of  goods  from  Great  Britain  have  been  alike  affected  by  the  hard 
times. 
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Articles. 

Valae. 

Articles. 

Value. 

Stock  for  braxlingporpoMt 

#50,580 
568,377 
80,596 
9,099,669 
539,807 
694,701 
301,984 
139, xoa 

Hardware,  etc^. 

I«»»34,3«S 
542,100 

>»,oo4,977 

936,449 

3,908,598 

795,995 

Comestibles  and  groceries ^ 

Liquors. 

Machinery,  etc 

Railway  and  other  materials 

Woven  goods,  woolens,  and  cottons....... 

Ready-made  clothing „ 

^™£**  paintsi,and  chemicals , 

Tewelrr.  etc 

Stone  cool  and  coke 

AU  other  imports 

Total 

Funuture,  etc ...... 

98,3x9,4x0 

Paper,  etc....... « 

The  stone  coal  imported  amounted  to  311,221  tons,  against  442,022  tons 
in  1890.  The  imports  of  railway  and  other  materials  in  1890  amounted 
to  ^26,596,724. 

The  exports  from  the  Argentine  Republic  to  Great  Britain  in  1891  were 
as  follows: 


Articles. 


Cattle  and  sheep... 

Frozen  motton 

Goaukfais.. 

Horsehak.. 

Sheepskins 

Ox  and  cow  hides : 

Dry 

Salted. 

Wool,  unwashed.. 
Salted  tongues , 


Value. 


$994,9x9 

i,695,oxx 

993,050 

85,097 

47»,684 

7»3»459 
667,409 
585,864 
X44,833 
36«,7o5 
ao7,886 


Articles. 


Maize. „ 

fe59.6ox 

Wheat 

8,403,994 

Preserved  meats „ 

983,650 

Tallow  and  grease » 

494,076 

Tanned  hides 

98,«30 

Cabinet  woods.- 

673,140 

Minerals.. 

fl66,666 
159,675 

Bone  ash.. 

All  other  exports... 

684,157 

Total 

X6, 798, 9X9 

Value. 


The  exports  of  frozen  mutton  amounted  to  21,187  tons;  of  sheepskins, 
2,358  tons;  wool,  2,253  tons;  wheat,  140,053  tons;  preserved  meats,  2,765 
tons;  tallow  and  grease,  4,256  tons;  bone  ash,  9,542  tons;  bones,  24,247 
tons. 

In  regard  to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  the  Argentine  Republic,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  great  decrease  which  is  seen  in  the  figures  (I32,- 
008,983)  compared  with  those  of  1890  has  no  significance  as  showing  any 
permanent  weakening  of  the  commercial  relations  between  the  two  countries. 
The  decrease  merely  emphasizes  the  severity  of  the  monetary  crisis  here. 
By  the  ties  of  mutual  interest,  the  business  relations  of  the  River  Plate  and 
Great  Britain  are  not  only  an  established  fact,  but  they  could  hardly  be  more 
intimate.  Besides  the  mere  commerce,  with  its  gigantic  proportions,  which 
has  grown  up  between  the  two  countries,  there  is  now  invested  here  an  im- 
mense amount  of  British  capital  in  other  pursuits-^in  lands  and  land  com- 
panies, in  cattle  and  sheep  farming,  in  manufactures,  in  mining,  in  meat- 
export  establishments,  in  river  steamers,  in  tram  cars,  in  railways,  in  docks, 
in  waterworks,  in  gas  companies,  in  banking,  in  steamship  lines,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  other  immense  amounts  which  have  been  placed  in  c^dulas  and  in 
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the  securities  of  the  nation  and  of  the  different  provinces,  until  it  almost 
seems  that  the  English  have  the  preference  in  everything  pertaining  to  the 
business  and  business  interests  of  the  country.  Nothing  appears  to  be  want- 
ing to  assist,  dispatch,  and  infinitely  augment  the  commerce  which  they  now 
io  completely  control  or  to  strengthen  the  industrial  foothold  which  they 
already  possess  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  They  are  ^^in"  everything, 
except  politics,  as  intimately  as  though  it  were  a  British  colony. 

TRADE  WTTH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  movement  of  trade  for  the  last  year  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Argentine  Republic  exhibits  a  very  remarkable  collapse.  Compared 
with  1889,  there  is  a  decrease  of  f  16,868,035,  and  with  1890  a  decrease  of 
17,708,093.  Indeed,  our  commerce  with  this  country  has  gone  back  to  the 
figure  of  twenty  years  ago.  As  a  matter  of  some  interest  at  this  time,  I 
give  a  table  of  trade  with  the  Argentine  Republic  from  1872  to  1891,  inclu- 
sive: 


Yew. 


Imports.        Exports.      Total  fzadc: 


187s... 
1873... 
1874... 
1875... 
Z876... 
1877... 
Z878... 
1879... 
s88o... 
z88x... 
z88«... 
X883... 
1884... 
Z885... 
z886... 
1887... 


Z889... 
Z890... 
189Z... 


^3*505*994 
5,167,6x6 
3»949»58o 
3f 069* 354 
1,180,770 

a»a49»3» 
a» 773*589 
3»9a»»379 
3.»a4,743 
4,268,1x0 

5.054,764 
4,933,054 
7,454,83a 
7,006,719 
7,673.«84 

",«H,553 
9,909,895 

16,801,750 

9,30X,54X 
3,445*904 


^,3»t305 
3,03s,  945 
3,747,300 
3.055.  «>5 
■,393. a36 
•,4x5.486 
«, 547,187 
3,9x7,676 
5,xa6,440 
4.035.7x4 
■.956,583 
3.5x0,574 
4.064,848 
5,563.841 
3.580,406 
5,938,808 
6,665,590 
7,796,69x 
6.066,958 
4,«4.S0« 


l7.8i8,>99 
8,900, 561 

7,696.884 

6.xa4,S99 
4,«74.oo6 
4.664,806 
5,390.776 

7,839,055 

8.35X.X83 

8,393,894 

8,osx,3<6 

8.443.6rf 

".5x9*660 

x»,57>.56o 

xx,953,«90 

x6,943.3fr 
x6, 575, 4x5 
«4.5«8,44X 
X5,368,«9 
7,660,406 


The  following  are  the  returns  in  detail  of  our  imports  to  and  exports 
from  the  Argentine  Republic  for  1891 : 

Ta^le  shoufing  the  imports  from  the  United  States  in  tSgt, 


Artidcft. 

Qnandty. 

OficU 
vahK. 

OHreoU. 

Starch..... 

........kilosruna... 

do 

60,457 
19,390 

«49 
466 
950 
S«,435 
X4,^ 
39 
nt 

^,95x 
•.3xt 

96 
134 

Dried  and  canned  fridti 

.^ do. 

Floor,  other  than  wheat 

- - 

..do 

Com 

Lard 



« do 

« do 

do 

do 

doeena... 

45 
16,955 

C*i»»Hfth... ....„„. ,.,  » 

— 

3**^ 

Tea 

Beer,  bottled 

39 
•75 
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Arddet. 


Quantity. 


Official 
value. 


Whisky: 

Bottled M M dozens.. 

In  casks...„ liters., 

Alcohob  and  liquors  not  otherwise  specified dozens., 

Ggars,  Habana.... » kilograms., 

Cigarettes,  all  classes ^ do 

Tobacco: 


..„ do- 
Other  classes do.. 

line  cot,  Habana do.. 

Carpeting.^ do.. 

Raw  cotton. do.. 

Ribbon « do.. 

'K/^giwg  and  inserting do.. 

Tow  cloth do.. 

Silk  thread « do.. 

Span  goods,  wool  tmd  cotton.. do.. 

OUdoth.. do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

: do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

Woolen  goods.^ do.. 

Silk  goods do.. 

Calicoes ^ do.. 

Glovea ^ ^ » do.. 

Hooery: 

Sflk „ « do.. 

Other  dasses » » ....do.. 

Handkerchief,  sUk „ do.. 

Ready-made  clothing 

Ready-made  articles : 

Cotton ....„ ^ 

Wool 


Rope  and  cordage... 

Canvas 

Ijunp  wicking. 

Hooselines 

Cotton  goow.. 


Adds „ , 

Oils. 

liquid  ammonia kilograms.. 

Spirits  of  torpen  tine do 

Vanishes. do 

Benzine......... do 

do 

« do 


Carbonate  of  potash ». 

Pkints: 

In  powder do 

Prepared........ ...do..... 

Fireworks. do 

Specific  for  sheep  scab. , 

(^ucose. ..kilograms. 

Soap...... do..... 

Patent  medicines... , 


Rosin kilograms.. 

Pharmaceutical  products 

Chemical  products. „ 

Caustksoda.. kilograms.. 

Sulphate  of  lime. do 


4.86s 

«4 

873 

600 


766 
140,164 
a,  809 
859 
«i8 
X48 

3» 

8,9x6 

58 

850 

3,48x 

14,800 

3«,Si7 

a»7P3 

444, »a6 

"7,953 

3,540 

51 

175 

7 

z6 
484 

I9X 


6,684 

&33,o6o 
6,3x9 
3X,5a3 
9,400 

7,430 


3X,a8x 


885 
11,307 


i,504,«43 


x,7ao 
16,900 
«»73« 


^33 

s,945 

68 

5,a94 
s,aoo 


460 

43,xa9 

«,a47 

779 

«3« 
558 
435 
5*5 

907 

ISO 

».74» 

8,  Sao 

88,7x0 

«,ox3 

«77,450 

«>,363 

a,478 

909 

X75 

168 

•56 
1,089 
8,490 

408 


530 
34,3*^ 
«,339 
30,  "97 
5,059 
5,784 
a,539 
1,11$ 

480 

aoo 

10,948 

55,589 

70 

«,303 

7,X30 

a,  188 

37.606 

6,076 

119 

86 

3S8 

867 
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TiUlt  skewing  the  imports  fr9m  tkt  United  States  in  rSgt — Contmned. 


Articles. 


Qoandty. 


Ofictal 


Waliiut«.......^..^.^^....» 

Ode ^ 

Other  cluaet „»» ^^.. 

TmalcsuKi  boxes.....^.^ ^ 

CarrkgM  And  wagoot. » ^.m. 

Bwreb  and  casks,  empty — 

Fnniitim  ■>••••. ••••••••••••(•••••(•••••••••••m* 

Pianoa. „^ „ 

Other  mamifiictured  articks  of  wood.. 
PliiIMr: 

Priiith^.M.M.M....»....M.... 

WaU« 

MTn^ipiiif ....••••.•M***. •••••••• 


do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


~.do« 
...do.. 


«9,7«9 
4»XS3 

lOyOOO 

«4 
X.477 


...number.. 


..kilograms., 

do 

, ....do..... 


Utmas.. 

Cardboard... 

Articles  of  papler-mach^ 

Other  articles  of  paper  manufacture.. 


kilogTams.. 


1,640 

330 

4,389 


Printed  books 


..do.. 


— .do., 

do 

...doxens. 
..number. 


Printed  "•►^f  in  general... ..m. .» 

Boots  and  shoes.. m....mm.....m. ....m... ......•......•.••...■... 

Valises  and  satchels... ..„ 

Cured  skins «« ....„ ^..,*, « 

Steel,  unmanufiictured.... ..Jdlograms. 

Xrins  and  mnnldons,  ttCij........ ...«>.. 

Wire: 


Fencing..... 


Other  classes.. 
Kitchen  1 

Nafls 

Iron  safes.... 
Iron  piping.. 


.Jdlognms.. 


Stores  and  stovepipes 

Cutlery «„ „„ 

Building  ornaments  of  iron. 

UnmanuBictured  iron 

Tools  and  implements,  artisan  and  domestic. 

Iron  fuxniture«» „ 

Plows ««. « 

Hnriri"g  machines.... ...» ............< 

Rakes........ 

Plowshares , 

Pbmters .« 

Reapers , 


Idlognms.. 

do.... 

do..... 

do..... 


3.019 
3«>»69« 

45 
7« 
S« 

340 


60,000 
«»«43 

44*444 
•,5S6 

a4.5» 
S.330 


..kilograms. 


a4,i6o 


.do , 

..Jdlograms... 

do 

......number... 


Spades,  shoTels,  and  picks 

Other  agricultural  machinery  and  tools 

Pumps » „ 

Sewing  machines.. 

Other  machines  and  motors 

Other  manufactured  artides  of  iron.. 

Materials  for  railroads 

Maffrials  for  electric  light 

Materials  for  dty  sewerage 

Materials  for  port  works , 

Materials  for  tramways 

Jewehy „ 

Flxtorss  for  gas  and  electiic  Ugfat.....-M«.... 


..kilograms., 


8.683 

117 

4.374 

w»3,4^ 

5 

884 

K>5.790 


..«. jinmber.. 

do 


63> 
45« 


7.064 
«5,77S 

0,300 
i,o6x 
«,»3 

3>>9>4 
aoo 

M»«99 

337 
169 
748 
858 

i,^ 
»S3 
"9 

3,osf 

30.«9« 
148 

m 

4t7 
•45 

310 

5« 

n,4So 

3»noo 

3»» 
r,i03 
5.«84 

S<3 

».47» 

4»7 

%5 

4,««« 

966 

7,<»7 

SO 

36»«S9 

669 

3.«4» 

K^074 

196, 0M> 

«S,7«3 

9*5^ 

3,38» 

6,956 

4t,tBs 

34.097 

•35.«7» 

4.«05 

999 

S3.OT4 

3.3» 

453 
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Table  ihowmg  the  imports  from  the  United  States  in  tBgi — Continued. 


Arddet. 


Quantity. 


Official 
value. 


Copper  MM  nroBzef  manufiMSlui'cu.. 


Tfaiy  nuiniifliclured... 
Metallic  belting 


Srelft .,.,... 

anc,  amnaiinfactured » 

Odier  metals  and  tlielr  mannfactures.... 


number.. 

do 

..kilograms.. 


1,800 

573 

6,643 


Iji^^ 

Ooclcsry....MMM...M*M.*« 
Maible,  alabaster,  etc... 


..kilograms.. 


Poicdain  ware... 
Coal ....... .«»^^^ 

Coke  M......M«*M .... 


..kilograms.. 

do 

liters.. 


Fancy  artides.. 


«5,5i9»6«5 

57,000 

7,966,846 


..gross.. 


GtiUaf-percha  goods...... 

Toys  ........................ 

Leadpencils........» 


..gross., 


Straw  goods 

3ocdi— M.............M. 

Apothetfary  apparatus ;...« 

Oflice  ntensOs... 

Various  unenumenued  artides.. 


..kilograms.. 


7,070 


Total. 


#«»»79 

MS 

«»097 
a,688 
a,o83 
56s 
1,807 

af»44 

7.846 

1,001 

i,Soo 

44 

3« 

xt3 

XSS,  X97 
969 

39«»34« 

ax 

360 

«9 
400 
130 
aio 

83 

569 

1,079 

«,470 
96,904 


3,445,904 


Tahli  showing  the  exports  to  the  United  States  in  iBgt, 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Offidal 
value. 


Hair 


..kilograms... 
, do 


Goat.... 

KM 

Sheep ...« 

Carpindio  ....mm*. 

Nutria. ...MMM 

Other  Unds... 

Hides  and  Ups,  ox  and  cow,  dry.... 

Wool,  onwasKpd. 

Wheat. 

TaUow M 

Native 


do 

do 

do...., 

number.. 

..kilogrsms.. 


94,150 
453,871 

493.478 

X9,385 

s8x,i6x 

•3.459 
xxa,879 


number., 

..kilograms., 

do 

, do 


877,703 

5. 781, 150 

x.453.070 

ae,ooo 


Ostrich  feathers.. 


daws,  aninial.M....M. „.., , 

Bones 

Tarioae  aitldes  of  naiiooal  prodnoe.. 


....kilograms., 

do...., 

.....do...., 

..„...„..do«.« 
....do 


",330 
a84,ooo 

559,965 

X17.668 
5,044,814 


Toad. 


#5,649 
i8x,549 

345,434 
34.893 
56,031 

"3,459 

90,998 

5,097 

X,  71 1,030 

1,503,099 
87,184 
a,  530 
3,660 

45,447 
11,330 
4,8a8 

8,959 
8,94a 
75,663 
15,880 


4,814,508 
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In  regard  to  the  imports  from  the  United  States,  it  must  be  said  that  the 
decrease  is  not  merely  in  lines  of  goods  in  which  we  have  assumed  to  com- 
pete with  other  countries,  but  equally  in  such  articles  as  we  have  no  competi- 
tion for,  the  crisis  here  having  quite  destroyed  the  market  for  many  things 
in  which  we  had  had  pretty  much  the  exclusive  trade.  This  will  appeu 
from  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  leading  imports  for  the  last  three 
years: 


Impoits* 


1889. 


1890. 


189Z. 


Acricuknrml  implements... 
Lamp*,  gM  ftxturet,  etc... 


F^mtitttre..M..«...M.M.. ••. 

Cotton  coodft... *•••«•«« —»; 


lUihrajr  materfaU,  machineiy,  etc.. 

Drugs,  diemicals,  etc 

Hempen  and  woolen  goods 

Tobacco  and  dgars.. 

Coal ^ 

Lard 

Fhh.- «... 


•7,99* 

946,M8 

61,136 

7,x6t,x94 
98x.».7 
150,845 
774,3*3 

•,7««,3»9 
443,538 
753.647 
ISO, 748 

43«,«39 
93,016 
4«,685 


Il55,8ea 
11,847 

477, 5>7 

74.66. 

3,948,6x4 

3M.843 

90,119 

616,574 

',•66,753 

45i.aM 

395, «i3 

185,446 

474, "S* 

98,863 

36,860 


1^0^997 
•,3«8 

366, 5S« 

s»,68o 

»,45»,67« 

44,  4^ 

■0.569 

»«.34« 

••7. 7^9 

•05,981 

Ct»,X98 

S^.33«> 
«S5.*97 
x6,»s5 

S.«3 


It  is  not,  however,  to  be  assumed  that  this  very  decided  decrease  in  our 
shipments  of  articles  of  prime  necessity  means  a  permanent  falling  off  in  such 
lines  of  goods.  As  I  have  heretofore  suggested,  it  rather  marks  the  strin- 
gency of  the  liquidation  through  which  the  Argentine  Republic  has  been 
passing;  and,  so  soon  as  the  pressure  eases  up  and  business  regains  its  old- 
time  confidence,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  there  will  be  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  foregoing  lines  of  imports. 

So  £ur  as  exports  to  the  United  States  are  concerned,  the  crisis  has  had 
no  other  effect  than  such  as  could  have  been  expected  from  the  goieral  de- 
pression of  business.  While  the  amount  of  shipments  is  11,852,454  less 
than  in  1890  and  f  2,512,189  less  than  in  1889,  it  was  in  great  part  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  orders  from  the  United  States  for  purchases  were  not  so 
large  as  in  those  years.  Quite  all  of  the  hides  and  all  of  the  wool  exported  to 
American  ports  are  sent  forward  on  the  call  of  hide  merchants  and  carpet 
manufacturers,  which  varies  according  to  the  demands  of  the  market  at  home. 
The  following  is  a  comparative  table  of  the  value  of  the  principal  shipments 
for  the  last  five  years: 


Artidet. 

X887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

Ox  and  cow  hides.. 

Wool «—.. 

$3*696,93$ 

X,  900,190 

343.3S4 

•70,696 

14,487, 7U 
794,«05 
609,004 

•39»774 

>4,oe6,885 

s,04a,so6 

649,774 

■49»30« 

#B,39X»X73 

1,950,548 

794,  X4» 

198,473 

#i.7n.o30 

',909,099 

3«,«4 

iii.549 

Hair „ 
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By  comparing  the  last  two  years,  it  appears  that  there  were  368,578  less 
hides  shipped  to  the  United  States  in  1891  than  in  1890;  also  that  the  ship- 
ments of  carpet  wools  were  720,676  kilograms  less  in  1891  than  in  1890. 
Of  goatskins  the  shipments  were  1,134,489  in  1890,  against  493,478  in  1891. 
The  shipments  of  hair  were  almost  equal  for  the  two  years. 

The  total  shipments  of  dry  ox  and  cow  hides  from  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic in  1891  were  2,678,905  in  number,  of  which  877,703  went  to  the  United 
States.  The  total  shipments  of  unwashed  wool  in  1891  were  138,605,838 
kilograms,  of  which  only  5,781,150  went  to  the  United  States.  This  was 
the  Cordoba  or  carpet  wool  of  the  upper  provinces,  all  of  which  was  pur- 
chased by  the  carpet  manufacturers  of  Boston.  The  fine  or  clothing  wooli 
continue  to  be  all  shipped  to  European  ports.  From  present  appearances,  I 
think  for  1892  exports  to  the  United  States  will  quite  reach  the  figures  oi 
1890. 

HOW  ABiIERICAN  TRADE   COULD  BE   INCREASED. 

The  Argentine  Republic,  however,  is  a  country  which,  for  the  most  part, 
produces  only  raw  materials — the  bulk  of  its  exports,  as  we  have  seen,  con- 
sisting of  wool,  hides,  skins,  etc.  If  the  United  States  have  no  market  or 
an  uncertain  market  for  such  articles  or  its  fiscal  laws  are  such  that  it  will 
not  pay  to  ship  them  to  our  ports,  it  is  out  of  the  question  that  our  country 
can  have  a  very  large  or  a  very  reliable  trade  with  the  River  Plate.  During 
all  the  twenty  years  that  I  have  been  at  this  port  I  have  persistently  sought 
to  impress  upon  our  Government  the  importance  of  this  fact,  and  have  in 
my  reports  time  and  again  suggested  that  modifications  of  such  restrictions, 
thus  stimulating  a  freer  exchange  of  products,  was  ''the  key  which  would 
open  a  large  reciprocal  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  Argentine 
Republic."  I  can  only  reiterate  what  I  have  heretofore  so  often  said,  and 
I  do  so  at  the  request  of  American  merchants  dealing  with  the  River  Plate, 
in  the  hope — which  they  express — that  something  may  be  done  to  ease  up 
the  situation  and  give  them  the  chance  of  a  market  for  Argentine  wools  in 
the  United  States.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  have  a  marked  effect 
upon  our  commerce  with  this  country — ^not  merely  in  respect  to  the  amount 
of  shipments  from  here,  but,  what  is  more  important  to  us,  in  the  increase 
of  the  imports  hither  of  our  manufactured  goods.  It  is  well  said  that  "  busi- 
ness begets  business,"  and  the  opening  of  our  markets  to  the  wools  of  this 
country  would  have  a  direct  effect,  not  only  in  strengthening  our  commercial 
relations  with  the  people  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  but — what  is  always 
desirable — in  promoting  their  good  will  and  bringing  them,  socially  and 
politically,  nearer  to  us. 

Under  our  present  methods,  however,  of  doing  business  with  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  we  can  not  expect  our  trade  to  reach  any  such  figures  as  the 
mutually  kind  regard  which  the  two  nations  have  for  each  other  politically 
would  warrant.  We  must  not  suppose  that  we  can  divert  the  great  body  of 
Argentine  foreign  commerce  from  its  old  and  well-established  markets  until 
we  can  offer  advantages  and  facilities  at  least  as  good  as  those  which  othei 
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nations  have  established  for  themselves.  We  continue  to  be  too  mieqaallj 
handicapped  in  a  number  of  ways  for  us  to  aspire,  for  the  present  at  least, 
to  any  trade  supremacy  with  this  portion  of  South  America.  I  have  so  often 
referred  to  the  hard  conditions  of  our  commerce  with  the  River  Plate  that 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  them.  Until  we  have  close  and  regular 
steam  intercommunication,  more  intimate  business  relations  by  means  of 
branch  houses  or  direct  agencies,  more  favorable  international  banking  hcH- 
ities,  and  a  more  satisfactory  system  of  trade  credits,  it  is  useless  for  us  to 
attempt  any  formal  competition  with  the  manufacturing  coimtries  of  Europe, 
all  of  which  are  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  business  in  hand.  I  repeat 
that  we  can  not  expect  to  sell  if  we  can  not  deliver  on  the  same  terms,  on 
the  same  credits,  and  with  equal  promptitude  with  other  commercial  nations; 
and,  even  when  we  shall  have  these  to  offer,  we  shall  have  the  difficult  tsisk 
of  changing  a  course  of  trade  which  has  for  years  been  emphatically  set  to- 
ward Europe. 

AMERICAN  STEAMSHIP  LINK. 

In  regard  to  the  much-needed  steamship  line,  I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to 
note  that  within  the  last  three  months  representatives  of  the  New  York  and 
Brazilian  Steamship  Company  have  been  here,  and,  after  a  carefid  examina- 
tion of  the  field,  have  made  such  arrangements  as  will  insure  the  arrival  here 
of  a  steamer  once  every  month  direct  from  New  York.  As  the  company, 
has  not  only  ample  means  to  carry  out  the  project,  but  an  immense  amount 
of  American  pluck,  coupled  with  an  implicit  faith  in  the  prospects  of  an  in- 
creased trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  River  Plate,  it  would  seem 
that  the  question  of  regular  and  direct  steam  communication,  so  long  and  so 
persistently  demanded  by  the  friendly  relations  which  have  alwa3rs  existed 
between  the  two  countries,  has  at  last  found  its  solution.  And  when,  on 
the  27th  of  October  last,  the  American  sieBxncT  A lUanza  (Meissner,  master), 
the  pioneer  steamer  of  the  new  line,  arrived  at  this  port,  bringing  mails  and 
passengers,  only  twenty-four  days  out  from  New  York,  you  may  be  certain 
that  the  event  was  duly  and  appropriately  commemorated.  As  this  is  the 
only  steamer  in  the  merchant  service  carrying  the  American  flag  which  has 
been  seen  at  Buenos  Ayres  **  since  time  whereof  the  memory  of  the  oldest  mer- 
chant runneth  not  to  the  contrary,''  her  presence  here  caused  a  very  pleasant 
feeling,  not  only  among  Americans  residing  here,  but  also  among  those  of 
other  nationalities  engaged  in  trade  between  the  Argentine  Republic  and 
the  United  States;  and  they  heralded  her  arrival  as  the  avant'Coureur  of  a 
more  satisfactory  commerce  and  of  closer  budness  and  social  relations  between 
the  two  nations.  When  may  we  expect  to  have  the  other  prerequisites  to  an 
increased  trade  with  the  River  Plate? 

THE  CHICAGO  EXPOSITION. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  new  American  line  will  offer  proper  and  suffi- 
cient facilities  for  the  passenger  traffic  which,  if  everything  is  fiivorable,  will 
offer  from  the  River  Plate  to  New  York  next  season  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Chicago  Columbian  Exposition.     If  there  is  direct  communication,  without 
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the  discomfort  of  a  change  of  steamers,  it  is  understood  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  Argentine  families  will  take  advantage  of  this  grand  opportunity  to 
visit  the  United  States.  Other  lines  of  steamships  are  also  proposing  to  put 
on  special  steamers  for  the  round  voyage. 

In  pursuance  of  our  invitation,  the  Argentine  Government  has  been 
occupied  during  the  last  year  in  collecting  a  national  exhibit  for  the  Chi- 
cago Fair.  The  straitened  financial  condition  of  the  nation  has  deterred  it 
from  making  such  adequate  appropriation  as  would  otherwise  have  been 
voted,  but  with  the  limited  means  at  the  disposal  of  Commissioner  Victorica 
it  is  believed  that  there  will  be  a  very  creditable  display  of  the  products  of 
the  Argentine  Republic.  A  large  portion  of  the  articles,  nicely  arranged, 
are  now  on  preliminary  exhibition  here,  and  they  are  inspected  daily  by  large 
and  interested  crowds.  While  there  is  a  great  profusion  of  ''odds  and 
ends,"  the  lines  of  exhibits  which  must  especially  attract  attention  at  Chicago 
are  the  samples  of  Buenos  A3rres  clothing  wools,  the  polished  sections  of  Ar- 
gentine cabinet  woods,  the  specimens  of  minerals,  the  native  wines,  the  dis- 
play of  cereals,  and  the  parade  of  woolen  fabrics.  The  merino  wools  of  this 
country  are  noted  all  over  the  world  for  their  fine  fiber,  strength,  and  elasticity, 
and  it  will  be  worth  while  for  our  woolen  manufacturers  to  see  for  themselves 
what  the  Argentine  Republic  can  produce.  The  woods,  in  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  vein  and  color,  will  be  a  marval  to  those  who  have  not  yet  seen 
them.  The  minerals,  especially  the  baser  metals,  make  a  very  creditable 
display.  The  wines  of  San  Juan,  Mendoza,  Cordoba,  and  Rioja,  though  not 
yet  generally  known,  have  a  good  reputation  for  their  exquisite  flavor  and 
bouquet  and  are  destined  to  come  to  the  firont  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  As  for  the  samples  of  wheat,  maize,  and  barley,  I  am  sure  they  will 
be  particularly  sought  after  and  admired,  as  coming  from  a  country  which  a 
few  years  ago  the  well-known  savant  Dr.  Burmeister,  in  his  ''Republica 
Argentina,"  contended  could  never  be  a  producer  of  breadstuffs,  but  which 
this  year  will  have  a  surplus  of  1,000,000  tons  of  Ai  wheat  and  2,000,000  tons 
of  com  for  export  to  Brazil  and  Great  Britain.  But  the  greatest  surprise  of 
all,  perhaps,  will  be  the  exquisite  specimens  of  woolen  fiatbrics  made  here  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  with  a  texture  and  finish  which  secured  them  the  gold  medal 
at  the  recent  expositions  of  Paris  and  Berlin.  All  the  exhibits  will  go  to 
show  that  in  all  that  stands  for  material  wealth  and  possibilities  the  Argentine 
Republic  stands  abreast  with  the  most-favored  countries  of  the  world. 

ARGENTINE  TARIFF  FOR   1 893. 

The  Argentine  Congress,  now  in  session,  has  just  completed  the  consid- 
eration of  the  customs  tarifif  for  1893.  There  are  a  number  of  very  im- 
portant changes  in  the  law,  and  I  give  a  translation  of  its  provisions,  as 
follows : 

AD  VALOREM  DUTIBS. 

Article  i.  All  foreign  merchandise  imported  for  consnnq>tion  shall  pay  a  duty  of  25 
per  cent  on  its  Taluadon  in  deposit,  except  as  follows : 

(I)  Harness,  trappings,  and  all  metal  articles ;  woolen,  silk,  linen,  cotton,  or  mixed 
goods;  boots  and  shoes  (finished  or  onfimshed),  perfumery  in  general,  toilet  soaps,  ready- 
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made  doUiing,  bats  and  caps  oCher  than  those  with  specific  datj ;   objects  of  ait  and  faacf 
which  shall  pay  a  duty  of  60  per  cent 

(3)  Anns  and  accootrements,  cartridges,  cases,  firecra^en,  mosaics,  anmmnitioo,  pow- 
der for  sporting  porposes,  which  shall  paj  a  dntj  of  50  per  cent 

(3)  Brass  wire,  leather  in  general,  fine  laces,  ribbons  and  cords,  straw  hats,  stockings  oC 
all  kinds,  shirtings,  skirts,  children*s  clothing,  which  shall  pay  a  duty  of  40  per  cenL 

(4)  Wire  from  Na  I  to  13  in  rolls  or  spools,  raw  cotton,  jewelry,  plows,  crude  snlphur, 
twine  or  wire  for  binding  paq>oses,  fire  brick,  machinery  and  materials  for  public  lights 
(whether  of  electricity  or  gas),  machinery  for  the  preparation  of  preserred  meats  (whether 
of  the  frtgorific  or  other  systems),  machinery  and  engines  for  indostrial  pniposes  and  raw 
malfrials  intended  for  the  same  and  which  can  not  be  applied  to  other  uses,  engines  in  gen- 
eral (whether  steam,  gas,  compressed  air,  or  electricity),  sewing  machines  and  needles  far  the 
same,  detached  motors,  nitrate  of  soda  to  be  used  for  industrial  purposes,  predoos  stnoes 
onset,  duplicate  pieces  for  the  repair  of  engines  or  machinery,  white  pine  and  sprooe  mi- 
worked,  printing  and  lithographic  presses,  silk  and  thread  for  embroidery,  sulphate  of  time, 
molding  clay,  which  shall  pay  a  duty  of  5  per  cent. 

SPECIFIC  DUTIES. 

(5)  And  the  foUowiiV  specific  duties,  to  wit: 

Steel  in  ingots. per  kilogram...  fo.02^ 

GalTanixed  wire  from  I  to  13 ..per  10  kilognuns...       .05 

Starch per  kilogram...        .09 

Sackcloth... do 01  >^ 

Rice  starch do 01^ 

Rice,  including  coverings. do 01  >{ 

Sugar: 

Unrefined... do 07 

Refined .ofo 09 

Liquids: 

Vegetable  oOs do la 

Alcohol— 

In  casks  (79<>) ..per  liter...       .  15 

In  bottles  (680)- do. 30 

Bitters,  anise,  cognac,  gin,  kirsch,  and  other  liquors  (6S®) — 

In  casks.. do 35 

In  bottles do..... 

Beer  and  cider— 

In  casks.. do 10 

In  bottles do. 15 

Llquois  (680)— 

In  casks  or  demijohns.. do 25 

In  bottles. do» 30 

Common  wine- 
In  casks.. do 08 

In  casks,  18^.. do......       .09 

Fine  wine- 
In  casks.. do 25 

In  bottles do 25 

G>ffee perkifogram...       .08 

Iron  pipes : 

75  millimeters  in  diameter .« Ao 00^ 

ChdTanixed. do. ojj^ 
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Cbooolate.^ per  kilogram...  |o.6o 

Copper  in  bars,  ingot?,  and  sheets do 10 

fteservcs  in  general do 30 

Specifics  for  curing  scab  in  sheep do 01^ 

Tin do 02 

Stearin do 14 

Farina do ooji^ 

Macaroni do 09 

Matches: 

Wax do 80 

Wooden do 40 

Biscuits  and  crackers. do 15 

Glycerin  (30**)  for  industrial  purposes« do 02 

Iron  and  steel : 

Ungalvanized per  10  kilograms...       .02 

Galvanized per  kilogram...       .02 

Tinplates.» do 00^ 

Kerosene per  liter...       .03 

Books  in  paper  covers per  kilogram...       .  10 

Canvas  duck. do 02 

Butter do 30 

Lard do 18 

Playing  cards per  gross...  60.00 

Fdt  for  hats : 

Unworked pef  piece...       .40 

Worked. do 80 

Writing  and  printing  paper per  kilogram...       .03 

All  other  paper do 15 

Lead. do oo>^ 

Paris  prints ^ do 03;^ 

Cheese do 30 

Hats: 

Silk each...     2.50 

Felt do 1.00 

Wool do 50 

Tobaccos,  etc. : 

Habana  dgars.. per  kilogram...     4.00 

Other  cigars do 2.00 

Habana  tobacco » do 2.00 

Paraguayan  tobacco.. do 50 

Other  tobacco do i.oo 

Cigarettes do 2.00 

Snuff. do 2.00 

Tobacco  in  the  leaf. do 50 

Tea. do 25 

Stearin  and  paraffin  candles do 15 

Paraguayan  mate : 

In  boxes do 05 

In  bags do 05 

Brazilian  mate do 05 

All  varieties  of  mate  in  the  leaf. do 02 

Zinc  in  bars  or  ingots per  10  kilograms...       .03 

No.  151 5. 
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Liquors,  when  they  exceed  the  maximum  strength,  shall  be  surcharged  with  half  a  cent 
per  liter  for  each  degree  of  excess. 

Common  wine  in  casks  whose  alcoholic  strength  exceeds  46**  shall  be  sorcfaarged  with  1 
cent  per  liter  for  each  degree  of  excess. 

In  all  aitides  paying  specific  duty  according  to  weight  only  the  immediate  fint  covering 
shall  be  taken  into  the  account,  except  in  the  case  of  tea  and  of  such  articles  as  come  in 
wooden  casks,  which  shall  pay  according  to  the  net  weight 

EXPORT  DUTIES. 

Art.  2.  The  following  products  and  manufactures  shall  pay  an  export  duty  of  4  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  to  wit :  Animal  dl,  horns  and  horn  piths,  jerked  beef,  bone  ash,  hair,  hides  and 
skins  in  general,  hide  cuttings,  bones,  wool,  ostrich  feathers,  and  grease.  Old  inm  is  subject 
to  an  export  duty  of  25  cents  per  i/xx>  kilograms. 

FREE  list. 

Art.  3.  The  following  articles  shall  be  imported  free  of  duty,  to  wit:  Animals  for  breed- 
ing purposes  (except  racing  horses),  white  sand  (de  Fontainebleau),  drills  for  mining  up  to 
75  centimeters  in  diameter,  vessels  (rigged  or  unrigged),  Guayaquil  materials  for  the  manu- 
facture of  buttons,  stone  coal  and  charcoal,  impure  naphtha  exclusively  intended  for  com- 
bustion, wooden  and  iron  casks  for  tunning,  corks ;  shooks  for  barrels,  cases,  boxes,  etc,  fer 
packing  preserved  meats  introduced  by  establishments  engaged  in  such  business ;  filters  of 
the  Pasteur  system,  fresh  fruit  (except  grapes),  dynamite  explosives,  guides  and  torches  fer 
mines,  old  iron,  flour  and  commeal,  wood  of  all  kinds,  wool,  cotton  and  yams,  spun  yams  and 
threads  for  looms,  locomotives,  hops,  agricultural  engines,  engines  for  steamers,  oxn  (sbelkd 
or  in  the  cob),  fomiture  &d  tools  of  immigrants,  coined  money,  iron  and  steel  materials  for 
railways  and  tramways,  objects  used  in  Catholic  worship;  gold  in  powder,  grains,  or  bnllkm; 
vegetable  fiber  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  fresh  fish,  silver  in  bars  or  ingots,  plants,  rabbit 
skins,  mining  powder,  wheels  for  railway  or  tram  cars,  seeds  for  agriculture,  wheat,  fumitore 
and  supplies  for  public  schools. 

Art.  4.  All  import  duties  shall  be  liquidated  according  to  a  tariff  of  values  fomied  ac- 
cording to  the  value  of  the  articles  in  deposit,  and  all  export  duties  according  to  the  value  of 
the  articles  prepared  for  shipment.  On  all  imports  not  included  in  the  tariff  of  values  the 
duties  shall  be  assessed  according  to  the  invoice  price. 

The  law  further  provides  that  all  duties  shall  be  paid  in  gold  or  in  pq>er 
currency  at  such  rate  as  the  minister  of  finance  shall  fix. 

It  is  further  provided  that  where  importers  have  no  established  house 
they  must  give  bond  for  custom-house  operations. 

The  following  article  is  a  new  feature  in  Argentine  tari&y  and  it  may 
have  been  intended  expressly  for  the  United  States  and  Brazil: 


Art.  13.  All  duties  fixed  by  the  present  law  are  intended  to  represent  the 
tariff  applicable  to  merchandise  and  products  of  every  country  which  applies  an  equal  tariff  to 
the  exports  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  In  case  any  nation  applies  to  importations  from  the 
Argentine  Republic  a  higher  tariff  than  that  which  it  has  for  similar  articles  of  any  other 
nation,  the  Executive  is  authorized  to  apply  to  the  merchandise  or  products  of  such  nation  a 
maximum  tari^  which  will  be  equal  to  a  surcharge  of  50  per  cent  on  the  minimum  tariff  in 
regard  to  objects  subject  tu  dut^,  arid  on  articles  which  are  declared  five  the  equrndent  to  a 
duty  ad  valorem  of  15  per  cent.  Wheneye^  a  case  shall  occur  where  it  is  necessary  to  apply 
the  maximum  tariff,  the  Executive  shall  make  a  proclamation  of  the  same,  naming  the  < 
trj  and  detailing  the  £ftcts,  etc. 
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PROSPECTS   OF  ARGENTINE   TRADE. 

So  far  as  the  present  prospects  of  the  Argentine  trade  are  concerned,  it 
is  the  general  impression  among  business  men  that  the  situation  will  continue 
to  improve.  From  the  depths  of  the  depression  which  for  the  last  two  years 
has  quite  overwhelmed  the  external  as  well  as  internal  commerce  of  the 
coantry,  those  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  are  beginning  very  perceptibly 
to  emerge.  Though  trade  continues,  and  may  still  longer  continue,  re- 
stricted, at  least  it  is  moving  on  better  and  safer  lines  than  it  was  before  the 
crisis.  If  commercial  confidence  has  not  yet  fully  returned,  at  least  it  some 
time  since  passed  its  aphelion,  and  Argentine  credit  is  already  once  more 
freely  discussed  and  canvassed  in  business  circles.  The  tables  of  imports 
show  that  the  reckless  overtrading  of  late  years  has  given  place  to  much 
greater  conservatism.  A  year  ago  it  was  difficult  for  importers  and  mer- 
chants to  know  whom  to  trust,  and  all  business  was  implicitly  done  on  a 
cash  basis ;  the  banks  restricted  their  discounts  to  the  minimum,  and  even 
** gilt-edged"  paper  was  neglected  in  the  market.  Now,  once  more,  there 
is  a  very  unmistakable  movement  for  the  better  in  commercial  circles,  and 
the  exchange  is  again  the  crowded  resort  of  those  who  buy  and  sell.  Every- 
body seems  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  worst  is  over,  and  that,  with 
proper  caution  and  prudence,  the  people  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  what- 
ever may  be  the  fate  of  the  Government,  will  in  due  time  be  all  right 
again  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  I  think  that  the  outlook  is  more  en- 
couraging than  it  has  been  since  the  great  collapse.  At  the  same  time,  if 
I  should  be  asked  to  give  advice,  I  would  say  that  it  is  safer  for  our  home 
merchants  and  manufacturers  to  be  careful  in  filling  orders  and  be  emphatic 
in  refusing  credit,  except  to  houses  whose  reputations  have  stood  the  test 
of  years.  Argentine  merchants  may  all  be  sound  and  reliable;  some  of 
them  I  know  are. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  LIQUIDATION. 

The  liquidation  which  has  been  in  progress  here  during  the  last  year  is 
one  of  the  best  signs  that  business  is  gradually  assuming  a  better  tone.  Not 
only  have  all  schemes  of  wild  speculation  lost  their  hold  upon  the  people, 
but  the  thousand  and  one  joint-stock  companies  for  a  thousand  and  one  dif- 
ferent "short-cuts"  to  get  rich  are  in  process  of  being  wound  up ;  and, 
though  the  process  has  involved  and  is  involving  the  ruin  of  many  who  in- 
vested their  money  in  good  faith,  yet  there  is  a  genuine  feeling  of  relief  that 
these  bubbles  and  financial  swindles  are  being  wiped  out  of  existence.  The 
amount  of  wreckage,  watered  stock,  unpaid  shares,  false  bookkeeping,  and 
pledged  securities  of  no  commercial  value  which  has  been  unearthed  and 
brought  to  the  light  is  matter  of  special  wonder,  now  that  we  know  how  un- 
substantial were  the  structures  on  which  they  were  based,  though  at  the 
time,  to  the  infatuated  fortune-seekers,  who  lost  their  heads  and  thought  they 
could  "make  brick  without  straw,''  they  all  seemed  real  enough  and  were 
sought  after  as  choice  investments.  The  merchants  of  the  country  who, 
when  the  crisis  overtook  them,  were  doing  business  in  a  very  loose  way  on 
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long  credits,  have  likewise  "turned  over  a  new  leaf"  and  placed  a  salutary 
check  upon  the  old  method  of  **  paying  on  account.**  Many  of  them,  in  the 
process  of  liquidation,  have  suffered  great  losses  from  bad  debts  and  have 
had  to  ask  for  extensions  from  their  creditors  abroad;  but  the  most  of 
them  have  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  commercial  collapse  without  any  serious 
trouble.  The  surprise  is  that  so  few  business  houses,  under  such  overwhelm- 
ing misfortunes  as  have  overtaken  the  country,  have  been  forced  into  bank- 
ruptcy. The  various  private  banks  which  were  compelled  to  succumb  to 
the  demands  made  upon  them  last  year  have  all  emerged  from  their  troubles, 
paid  off  depositors,  and  are  once  more  in  the  full  tide  of  a  more  conserva- 
tive system  of  banking. 

DECLINE   IN   THE   GOLD   PREMIUM. 

Another  circumstance  which  is  pointed  to  as  an  indication  of  the  com- 
mercial revival  is  the  decline  in  the  gold  premium.  A  year  ago  the  value  of 
the  gold  dollar  was  $$.  75  in  Argentine  paper  currency,  that  is  to  say,  the  value 
of  the  national  paper  was  26^  cents  gold  to  the  dollar.  Now  the  value  of  the 
gold  dollar  is  only  J2.80  in  paper,  the  value  of  the  latter  having  appreciated 
to  355^  cents  gold  to  the  dollar.  There  is,  however,  a  general  impression 
that  the  gold  premium  has  been  thus  forced  down,  not  by  reason  of  anything 
particularly  encouraging  in  the  financial  outlook,  but  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Baring  syndicate,  who  are  thus  trying  to  unload  the  millions  of  Argen- 
tine stocks  held  by  them  upon  the  British  public.  Besides  this,  however, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  amount  of  foreign  exchange  is  being  shoved 
upon  the  market  here  by  wool-buyers  to  pay  for  the  new  clip,  which  is  now 
ready  for  export.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  very  decided  fall  in  the 
gold  premium  is  the  occasion  of  general  rejoicing  among  tradespeople ;  and 
it  has  produced  a  better  and  more  buoyant  feeling  in  the  market,  and  es- 
pecially among  importers. 

TRADE  RETURNS   FOR  NINE   MONTHS  OF   1892. 

The  commercial  returns  of  the  country  for  the  nine  months  ended  on  the 
30th  of  September,  1892,  which  have  just  been  published  by  the  Argentiiie 
statistical  office,  very  clearly  indicate  this  feeling  of  returning  confidence  in 
the  increased  figures  of  both  imports  and  exports.  The  first  three  quartos 
of  this  year,  compared  with  those  of  189 1,  give  the  following  figures : 


DescripUoa. 

1891. 

Og^ 

Imports.. , « ., 

79.555.37« 

168,710.0$. 
89.oe6.9>» 

Exports.. - - 

Total „. 

X36,074,57« 

«57.W.<»SS 

While  these  figures  show  an  increase  of  ^12,190,855  in  imports  over 
those  for  the  corresponding  time  in  1891,  they  also  exhibit  an  increase  of 
$9f53^f^^  in  the  exports,  while  there  is  likewise  a  trade  balance  of  ^ao,- 
376>93'  ^^  fi^vor  of  the  exports  of  the  country. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  imports  from  and  the  exports  to  each 
country  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  1892  : 


Country. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Germany » 

West  Indies 

Belgium^... „ 

Bolivia , 

BrazQ.. 

Chac 

Spain 

United  States 

France 

Italy 

Holland- 

Piaraguay 

Portugal 

Great  Britain ». 

N<»way  and  Sweden 

Uruguay 

Conntries  not  designated.. 


>7»»58,x5a 


Total.. 


4,473,270 
38,021 

X, 568, III 

65,869 
1,602,890 
3.734.7«o 
7,381,039 
5,650,931 
120,689 
1,962,175 

X9,47a 

95,406,145 

14,694 

9,893,91a 

x,05a,709 


1x9,710,178 

893,448 

11,519,669 

487,648 
8,735,289 
i,iSS,4»8 
1,784,664 
3,418,190 
19,234,557 
3,332,384 
9,700 

244,5x9 
xx4,3" 

17,246,353 

64,797 

2,329,7x7 

3,908,54a 


69,379,079       87,165,377 


These  returns  can  not  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  very  satisfactory, 
and,  if  the  imports  continue  to  be  kept  down  and  the  exports  to  increase, 
with  an  annual  balance  on  the  Argentine  side  of  the  ledger,  there  can  not 
fail  to  be  a  very  marked  easing  up  of  the  exchange  market ;  and  the  country 
will  be  the  better  off  by  the  difference. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  imports  in  each  branch  of  trade 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  1892,  not  including  gold  importations,  compared 
with  the  same  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1891 : 


Axttcles. 


X891. 


Z892. 


Livestock 

Alimentary  subtances 

Liquon ^ , 

Tobaccos 

Spun  and  woven  goods- 

BLeady-made  clothing  and  confections. 

Drags  and  chemicals 

Lumber  and  its  applications 

Paper  and  its  applications , 

Leather  and  its  applications 

Iron  and  Its  applications 

Raflway  and  other  materials , 

Various  metals  and  their  applications. 

Glass  and  stone  ware , 

Combustibles,  kerosene,  etc , 

Varioas  manufiu:tured  articles 

Total 

Imports  of  gold 

Grand  totaL 


#199,974 

$360,790 

5,775,349 

9,608,067 

2,779,353 

4,369,891 

321,776 

264,294 

11,081,74a 

90, 148, 138 

1,904,199 

9,819,141 

1,749,9" 

2,537,733 

2,092,349 

9,518,521 

1,908,946 

1,807,490 

330,238 

447,038 

3,122,694 

5,866,119 

X3, 279, 545 

9,904,649 

646,109 

684,585 

1,006,580 

1,13", 796 

3,107,912 

4,737,112 

«, 595, 496 

2,173,708 

50,118,767 

62,379,07a 

6,400,429 

6,337,979 

56,5i9»«96 


68,710,051 
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The  following  table  gives  the  exports  in  each  branch  of  industry  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  1892,  compared  with  those  of  the  same  period  in 
1891: 


Articles. 


1891. 


ifl9*^ 


Products  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  industry.. 

Agricultural  products 

Industrial  products 

Producu  of  the  forests. 

Products  of  the  mines , 

Pro<hicts  of  the  chase 

Animal  and  Tegetabte  sundries 

Varioiu  articles. 

Total 

Exports  of  gold. 

Grand  total 


;l55,43a»875 


»3.«33»972 
3, 54a, 839 
»,  57^,4^ 
x,o87.558 
836,497 
940,949 
»»43»»996 


77,978.138 
»,577,»38 


79,555,376 


^,569,614 

«4. 061,570 

4,ioa.46s 

694,354 

543.7% 

3«5.^ 

z,S40.47« 

6«7.«95 


87,»65,377 
1,991,605 


89,086,981 


The  promise  presented  by  these  figures,  especially  in  the  exports  of  agri- 
cultiual  products,  strengthens  the  belief  I  have  already  expressed  that  the 
hope  of  the  country  in  great  part  is  ultimately  to  be  found  in  the  develop- 
ment of  its  fieuming  interests. 

MERCANTILE   LOSSES   DURING  THE   YEAR. 

It  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  whatever  may  be  the  present  outlook 
of  trade,  that  the  general  mercantile  business  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
during  the  year  just  closing  has  been  either  satisfactory  or  profitable.  Tlie 
violent  fluctuations  of  gold  have  rendered  it  impossible  for  importing  houses 
to  be  sure  of  what  they  were  doing.  Transactions  which  at  the  time  they 
were  made  seemed  to  promise  good  returns  have  ended  in  ultimate  losses. 
By  marking  up  their  goods  to  such  currency  rates  as  left  but  little  to  be 
feared  from  the  daily  changes  in  the  gold  premium  many  houses  have  bc«i 
enabled  to  go  through  the  year  very  fairly ;  but  no  trade  can  be  sure  and 
safe  which  must  be  conducted  in  a  fluctuating  currency,  and  some  of  the 
most  enterprising  merchants  in  the  market  have  had,  during  the  year,  to  re- 
cord this  fact  to  their  sorrow.  The  utterly  demoralized  financial  condition 
of  the  General  Government  has  greatly  interfered  with  the  normal  course 
of  trade ;  and  whether  the  finance  minister,  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  being 
able  to  keep  faith  with  the  creditors  of  the  nation,  has  bought  or  sold  gold, 
the  effect  of  thus  bulling  or  bearing  the  market  has  invariably  hurt  somebody 
financially.  Until  the  trade  of  the  country  can  be  brought  back  to  a  specie 
basis,  and  the  inconvertible  paper  currency  which  now  occupies  the  place  of 
money  can  be  withdrawn  from  circulation,  I  suppose  that  the  commercial 
public,  as  well  as  the  community  at  large,  must  continue  to  buy  and  sell  in 
a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  their  transactions  are  going  to  end  in  a 
profit  or  a  loss. 
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FINANCES. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Government  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
is  the  great  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  the  recovery  of  the  country  from 
the  effects  of  the  crisis,  as,  indeed,  it  was  the  prime  cause  of  the  crisis  itself. 
It  is  difficult  to  know  the  true  figures  of  the  nation's  liabilities,  for  the  reason 
that  there  is  a  wide  discrepancy  in  the  statements  made  by  different  officials. 
Whatever  may  be  the  exact  figures,  however,  the  outstanding  obligations  of 
the  Government  are  sufficiently  large  to  have  placed  at  fault  the  financial 
ability  of  all  the  ministers  of  the  treasury  since  ex-President  Roca  to  pro- 
vide the  ways  and  means  to  protect  them. 

The  national  revenues  for  1891  were  estimated  by  the  minister  of  finance 
at  $74,370,000.  They  amounted,  according  to  the  figures  published  by  the 
statistical  office,  to  $77,404»328,  against  $73,150,856  in  1890.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  several  items  of  revenue : 


Sources  of  revenue. 


ImporUtioxu 

Exportation 

Warehousing 

Additional  imports. 

Stamped  paper , 

Stamps^ , 

licenses 

Land  taxes 

Post-office- 

Telegraphs 

Light-houses 

Sanitary  visits^ 

Tax  on  banlc  notes. 


Amount. 


^7,995,99' 
5,380,388 
1,036,863 
1,948,036 
3,284,300 

193,094 
1,907,861 
3,448,846 
i.49»»3S5 

755,982 

194,968 
48,704 

675.ao8 


Sources  of  revenue. 


Tax  on  banks 

Port  and  mole  dues.. 

Consular  fees„ 

Interest  on  public  moneys. 
Internal  tax: 

Alcohol 

Beer 

Matches.. 

Banks,  etc 

Land  office.. 

Sundries.. 

Total 


Amount. 


#5,748 

880,570 

91.894 

4*779.384 

«» 403, 535 
•67,854 
870,651 
XX, 164 
263,006 
540,005 


77,404,3«8 


This  is  the  largest  revenue  ever  collected  by  the  Government,  in  the  face 
of  a  falling  off  of  nearly  one-half  in  the  value  of  custom-house  imports.  It 
is  the  result  of  the  very  large  increase  in  the  tariff  duties  and  of  the  new 
internal-revenue  taxes  levied  by  Congress  last  year. 

The  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  National  Government  for  1891, 
according  to  the  figures  of  the  statistical  office,  were  as  follows :  For  ordi- 
nary expenses,  ^50,723,852  ;  for  extraordinary  expenses,  ^7, 528,5 10;  total, 
$58,252,362.     The  amount  distributed  to  each  department  was  as  follows: 


Department. 


Ordinary. 


Extraordi- 
nary. 


Total. 


Interior 

Fordgn  afEahs 

Treasury.. « 

Wmship.  justice,  and  education.. 

War-. 

Nary 

Total 


|xa,o83,4S9 
«,"8,349 
18,889,51a 
6,7x8,393 
9,013,197 
3,901,080 


#3,983, 5«o 


3,303,000 
313,000 


30,000 


50, 723, 85a 


7,598,510 


^16,066,933 
»,»x8,349 
33,093,513 
7,030.293 
9,0x3,197 
3,93X,o8o 


58,353,363 
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It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  foregoing  tables  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures are  in  paper  currency,  which,  during  the  year  1891,  was  worth 
about  25  cents  in  gold  to  the  dollar ;  so  that  the  balance  of  receipts  over 
expenditures — ^19,151,964 — ^if  reduced  to  gold,  would  be  about  J4, 787,000. 

I  would  further  state,  however,  that  the  President  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress gives  the  total  receipts  of  the  Government  at  only  $71,602,118,  tiius 
showing  a  difference  of  15,802,210  between  his  statement  and  that  of  the 
statistiod  office ;  so  that,  according  to  the  President's  figures,  the  balance 
of  receipts  over  expenditures  was  |i3»349y756,  which,  if  reduced  to  gold, 
would  be  about  $3,437,000.  These,  of  course,  are  only  apparent  balances, 
since  they  were  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  deficiencies  of  the  previous  year. 

BUDGET   FOR    1 89 2. 

The  budget  for  1892,  stated  in  as  few  figures  as  possible,  was  as  follows : 

Table  showing  estimated  receipts. 


From— 

Gold. 

Cnncnc7. 

Ordinary  revenue 

^»  070, 000 
X5»67o,ooo 

^6,7*),ow 

Morltoritim  lofto  

Tool „ 

44>740»ooo 

z6, 790,000 

Table  shewing  appropriations  made  by  Congress. 


Branch  of  aervioe. 

Gold. 

CnncBcj. 

Ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government. 

Burning  notes.. 

l35,570,«» 
15,000,000 

Foreign  debt 

18,990,000 

15,670,000 

8,400,000 

580,000 

Moritorium  loan.. 

490^000 

Trtal ^ — — 

97,640,000 

90,990,000 

Thus  far  this  year  no  notes,  as  provided  for,  have  been  burned,  nor  will 
there  be. 

The  receipts  of  the  Government  for  the  nine  months  of  this  year  ended 
September  30,  1892,  have,  according  to  the  statistical  office,  been  as  folbws, 
in  gold : 

Imports |I7»607»074 

Exports.. 2,215,875 

Other  sources 4,081,815 

Total 23,904,764 

But  these  amounts  were  not  liquidated  in  gold,  but  in  paper  at  the  car- 
rent  rate  of  the  day;  and  the  total  amount  realized  by  the  Government  was 
^67,837,214  in  currency.     From  these  figures  it  is  very  evident  that  there 
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will  be  a  serious  deficiency  at  the  end  of  the  year  between  the  appropriations 
and  the  estimated  receipts. 


BONDED   INDEBTEDNESS. 

The  total  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  Argentine  Republic  on  the  31st 
of  December,  1891,  according  to  the  figures  of  the  national  statistical  oflSce, 
was  as  follows : 

Internal  bonded  debt ^224,577,800 

External  bonded  debt 135,581,416 

Total 360,159,216 

The  above  amounts  are  in  gold.  There  is,  besides  this,  a  bonded  debt 
payable  in  paper  currency,  which,  at  the  date  above  given,  amounted  to 

*38,48S.i54. 

The  President,  in  his  late  message  to  Congress,  stated  the  national  in- 
debtedness as  follows : 

Internal  bonded  debt ^227,977,800 

Foreign  bonded  debt 175.527,308 

Total 403,505,108 

And,  in  addition,  he  puts  the  debt  payable  in  currency  at  129,251,689. 

And  now  comes  the  new  minister  of  finance.  Dr.  Romero,  who,  in  a  pub- 
lished statement,  gives  the  internal  and  external  bonded  debt  of  the  nation 
as  follows : 

Debt  payable  in  paper  currency.. I48, 700,000 

Debt  payable  in  gold 407,000,000 


Totals 455,700,000 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  considerable  discrepancy  in  these  three 
statements. 

As  to  the  present  condition  of  the  debts  of  the  several  provinces,  I  am 
not  able  to  learn  anything  definite ;  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  their 
bankruptcy  and  general  default  it  has  not  been  possible  for  them  to  nego- 
tiate additional  loans,  I  assume  that  there  Is  no  great  change  in  the  figures 
since  last  year,  when  they  were  stated  to  be  as  follows : 


Province. 


Bueno*  Ayres, 

Santa  F6 

Cordoba 

Mendoza 

San  Juan. 


Debt. 


$41,760,000 

37,983,000 

34#4aS»ooo 

5, zoo, 000 

«»577#<x» 


ProTince. 


San  Luis.. 

The  other  provinces. 

Total 


Debt. 


^,6oo,coo 
9,5x6,000 


193,960,000 
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According  to  the  returns  made  to  the  national  statistical  office,  the 
amount  required  last  year  to  meet  the  service  of  the  interest  on  this  indebt- 
edness was  given  as  follows: 


DeU. 

u«««.   1 

DeU. 

Imexeit. 

NaHofMil  debt  ,  ..   ,. 

fe^.8')T.«T4     !    Pmvfnce  ofSan  fnan   ...                        1             Cirr  noo 

Province  of  Buenot  Ayrea « — 

Province  of  CordolMU. 

»,«84,76t> 

z, 600,000 

305,000 

Province  of  San  Luis... 

The  other  provinces 

97,000 
x.>63,870 

Total 

Province  of  Santa  Fi 

Province  of  Mendoza » 

a6.65x,^ 

The  interest  on  the  national  debt,  in  great  part,  was  met  by  the  issue  of 
bonds  under  an  agreement  made  between  the  Government  and  the  syndi- 
cate which  was  appointed  to  settle  the  business  of  the  late  house  of  Baring 
Brothers  &  Co.,  and  in  regard  to  which  I  stated  all  the  particulars  in  my 
last  annual  report  imder  the  heading  of  the  "moritorium  loan." 

In  regard  to  the  interest  due  on  the  indebtedness  of  the  several  provinces, 
there  has  been  a  general  default.  Not  one  of  them  has  paid  the  interest, 
and  not  one  of  them  is  in  a  condition  to  do  so. 

NATIONAL  AND   PROVINaAL   CtDULAS. 

Another  species  of  indebtedness,  in  reference  to  which  both  the  province 
of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  National  Government  have  come  to  grief,  is  that  of 
c^ulas,  or  bonds  issued  to  those  who  have  mortgaged  lands  to  the  hypothe- 
cary banks.  The  amount  of  these  c^ulas  at  present  outstanding  is  stated 
to  be  as  follows,  in  currency : 

Issued  by  the  hypothecmry  bank  of  thb  province ^222.680,000 

Issued  by  the  National  Hypothecary  Bank 140,000,000 

Total 362,680,000 

Last  year  the  amount  outstanding  was  {524,000,000,  of  which  {320,000,- 
000  were  provincial  and  {204,000,000  national  c^ulas;  so  that  there  has 
been  during  the  last  twelve  months  an  amortization  of  about  {160,000,000, 
that  is  to  say,  c^dulas  to  this  amount  have  been  canceled. 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  Provincial  Mortgage  Bank  has  been  published 
to  the  30th  of  September,  1892.  The  institution  was  founded  by  the  legis- 
lature of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  1873,  ^^^  ^^  following  table  will 
show  the  progression  of  the  issue  of  c^iulas  and  of  the  amounts  outstanding 
for  the  years  named : 


Year. 


1875. 
1880., 
1885.. 
X889., 
Z89S.. 


Issued. 


^33,000,000 
«7,5«o,ooo 

3x9,660,000 


Onr$r»ndmg. 


|i«,iT«>»«o 
49»77S»«o 

MS,  680,000 
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The  difference  between  the  issues  and  the  c^dulas  outstanding  shows  the 
amounts  which  have  been  canceled,  which  for  1885  was  ^26,815,000;  for 
1889,  {62,890,000;  and  for  1892,  {152,170,000.  The  assets  of  the  bank, 
according  to  this  report,  are  as  follows: 

Face  of  mortgages  outstandiDg {222,680,000 

Amount  due  on  installmeDts  of  interest 58, 190,000 

Houses  and  lands  bought  in 2,760,000 

Total 283,630,000 

So  that,  according  to  this  showing,  there  are  held  by  the  bank  securities 
to  the  amount  of  {50,950,000  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  c^dulas  outstanding. 
Ordinarily  this  would  be  considered  a  very  safe  margin.  In  this  case, 
however,  it  is  notorious  that  the  face  of  the  mortgages  outstanding  is  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  present  value  of  the  lands  mortgaged.  The  mortgages  were 
given  during  the  days  of  speculation  and  inflation  and  were  taken  by  the 
bank  at  valuations  twenty  times  beyond  what  they  would  sell  for  now  under 
forced  sale.  The  installments  due  are  simply  bad  debts;  and  the  houses 
and  lands,  excepting  the  bank  edifice  at  La  Plata,  are  properties  bid  in  be- 
cause there  was  no  other  purchaser,  and  can  not,  therefore,  be  very  valuable. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  bank  is  without  means  to  meet  its  engagements, 
and  the  province  has  for  the  last  two  years  defaulted  in  the  payment  of  the 
interest  on  the  outstanding  c^dulas. 

In  explanation  of  the  fact  that  {152,000,000  of  provincial  cedulas  were 
canceled  during  the  last  year,  I  take  the  following  from  the  Buenos  Ay  res 
Standard : 

The  low  price  of  cMulas  offered  a  tempting  opportunity  to  solvent  persons  who  were  in- 
debted to  the  mortgage  bank  to  redeem  their  properties,  and  the  profits  in  transactions  of  this 
kind  were  enormous.  Taking  the  average  amount  of  mortgages  redeemed  at  {50,000,  we  find 
that  1,800  persons  paid  off  {90,000,000  of  debt  with  c^duIas  which  cost  them  only  {30,000,- 
000  in  cash,  and,  as  these  persons  had  effected  their  mortgages  when  cedulas  were  worth 
about  80,  they  made  a  clear  profit  of  more  than  {40,000,000. 

The  consequence,  meantime,  was  disastrous  to  the  bank,  all  the  worst  properties  remain- 
ing as  security  for  the  c6dulas  outstanding.  The  interest  running  on  this  remainder  was 
equivalent  to  30  per  cent  of  the  money  for  which  they  could  be  redeemed,  and  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  no  solvent  person  would  pay  30  per  cent  per  annum  for  money  when  discounts  in 
Buenos  Ayres.had  fallen  to  6  per  cent  and  even  less.  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  find 
that  the  unpaid  installments  due  to  the  bank  in  September,  1892,  reached  the  enormous  sum 
of  {58,200,000. 

The  actual  issue  of  c6dulas  is  {222,680,000,  and  at  the  present  market  quotations  this  rep- 
resents a  cash  value  of  {64,000,000,  or  very  little  more  than  the  installments  due  by  the 
debtors  to  the  bank.  According  to  the  principles  on  which  the  bank  was  established,  the 
properties  mortgaged  represent  at  least  double  the  value  of  cedulas  issued  on  the  same,  that  is, 
{445,000,000.  The  public,  however,  have  come  to  believe  that  three-fourths  of  existing 
mortgages  are  purely  figurative,  the  properties  representing  little  or  nothing. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  we  take  a  pessimist  view  of  the  unfortunate  hypothecary 
bonk,  and  that  its  assets  would  realize  {100,000,000.  In  that  case  there  is  no  excuse  for  not 
proceeding  at  once  to  wind  it  up,  as  the  c6dula  holders  would  then  receive  40  per  cent.  We 
know  of  many  poor  fieanilies  who  are  plunged  in  poverty,  their  whole  fortune  being  in  c^dules. 
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The  proposed  m&riiorio  of  four  years  debars  them  of  all  hope  of  getting  anything^  as  k  is 
very  likely  that  in  December,  1896,  another  moriiorU  will  be  declared  for  four  yean  loogei. 
There  is  no  justice  in  Buenos  Ayres  if  the  federal  tribunal  does  not  immediately  order  the 
hypothecary  bank  to  be  liquidated. 

The  amount  of  misery  which  this  mortgage  bank  has  inflicted  upon  in- 
nocent holders  of  its  c^dulas  is  beyond  computation;  and  the  public  here 
and  abroad  echo  the  words  of  the  Standard,  that  the  institution  should  be 
liquidated.  Instead  of  this,  however,  the  Buenos  Ayres  provincial  I^;isla- 
ture  is  proposing  to  give  it  a  four  year's  moritorium  within  which  to  pay  its 
debt. 

The  report  of  the  National  Hypothecary  Bank  is  down  to  the  31st  of 
May,  1892,  and  it  gives  a  sad  statement  of  its  present  condition.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  total  issues  of  c^ulas  by  this  institution,  in  currency  and 
gold,  and  the  present  amounts  outstanding: 


CUMofcMnlas. 


IsMed. 


Carrmcy  oMulas. 
Currency  notes.... 
Gold  c6diilu 

Total 


^98, 170,000 
3, 170,000 

90,000,000 


|8o,  140^000 
a,  170,000 
29, 350,000 


XM,340,ooo 


101,560,000 


Reducing  the  gold  c^ulas  to  currency  at  the  rate  of  I3  for  |i,  the  total 
issue  to  date  would  be  ^152,000,000,  and  the  amount  outstanding  would  be 
j  1 40,000,000. 

The  currency  c^ulas  distributed  to  and  outstanding  in  each  province, 
etc.,  were  as  follows: 


Province,  etc. 


Boenot  Ayres  dty 

Provinces: 

Buenos  Ayres 

Swiu  Fi 

Entre  RJos 

Cortie&tes 

Conloba 

Santiago  del  Estero.. 

Tucuman 

Salu... 

J«juy- -  •• 

Ricja 

Catamarca 

San  Lois 

Mendoza 

San  Juan „ 

Territories. 


^,840,000 

SfOS'^tCoo 
7,830,000 
4,99»>ooo 
3,870,000 
6,530,000 
•,330,000 
3, 160,000 
3,870,000 
640,000 
530*000 
670,000 
1,910,000 
3,330,000 
3,610,000 
5f  030,000 


Total. 


93, 170,000 


#37.79>*«o 

3,5)0.000 

6,670.000 
4,790,000 

5,530,000 
3,160,000 
3,090,000 

610,000 

530,000 

660,000 

1,860,000 

3,630,000 
3,580,000 

3.4«o.o«» 


8o,i40,<m 


So  that  in  five  years  down  to  December  31,  1891,  the  bank  had  issued 
193,170,000  of  currency  c^ulas  and  only  ^13,000,000  had  been  redeemed. 
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The  issue  of  gold  c^dulas  and  the  amounts  outstanding  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: 


Province,  etc. 


I  Ayrcs  city. 

ces: 
BoenoB  Ayres. 

SaotaF£ ». 

Entre  Rios 

Cordoba 

TucunuLB 

Mendoza 

San  Joan.. 

Other  provinces... 

Total 


Issued. 

Outstanding. 

^,360,000 

$^»99o»°'^ 

z, 310,000 

z, 090,000 

Z, 990,000 

z, 130,000 

z, 950,000 

Z, 930,000 

z, 380,000 

z, 340, 000 

z, 000, 000 

z, 000,000 

990,000 

990.000 

800,000 

770,000 

•,890,000 

3,830,000 

90,000,000 

Z9, 350,000 

So  that  of  ^20,100,000  gold  c^ulas  issued  only  ^750,000  have  been  re- 
deemed. 

The  report  gives  quite  an  interesting  classification  of  the  amounts  lent  on 
mortgage  still  outstanding;  and,  reducing  the  whole  to  currency  at  the  rate 
of  ^300  in  paper  for  ^100  in  gold,  we  have  the  following: 


Class  of  loans. 


Amount. 


Over  $aoo,ooo 

^X00,000  to  ^900,000.... 

$SOfioo  to  ^00,000 

^0,000  to  150,000 

Under  ^0,000. 


Total.. 


Z38,ooo,ooo 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  individuals  owe 
the  bank  the  enormous  sum  of  ^62,000,000,  which  fully  illustrates  that  the 
object  for  which  this  institution  was  expressly  created  has  been  almost 
entirely  disregarded  by  those  who  have  had  the  management  of  it. 

The  present  deplorable  condition  of  the  bank  can  be  understood  from 
the  foregoing  figures.  In  regard  to  the  value  of  the  mortgages  held  for  the 
loans,  it  appears  that  during  the  twelve  months  ended  on  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1 89 1,  the  bank  advertised  1,401  properties  to  be  sold  at  auction  for 
sums  due  amounting  to  ^24,000,000,  or  30  per  cent  of  the  total  issue.  Of 
these,  the  sale  of  793  properties,  on  which  J 13, 760,000  were  in  default,  was 
suspended;  468  properties,  on  which  ^9,100,000  were  in  default,  could  find 
no  bidders;  and  140  properties,  on  which  ^1,580,000  were  in  default,  were 
sold.  These  140  properties  brought  to  the  hammer  represented  an  assessed 
value  of  J2 2,000,000,  but  the  amount  realized  was  only  ^2,030,000. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  the  bank  is  enjoying  a  mon'tonum,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment is  paying  the  interest  coupons  of  the  c^dulas  with  other  promises 
to  pay. 
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BANK  CIRCULATION. 

In  spite  of  the  long  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  banks  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  or^^anized  under  the  general  banking  law,  suspended  speck 
payments,  thus  failing  to  redeem  their  issues  in  gold  over  their  counters, 
nothing  has  thus  far  been  done  toward  selling  their  securities  and  winding 
them  up. 

Their  aggregate  circulation  on  the  31st  of  March,  1891,  according  to  the 
national  statistical  office,  was  ^249,914,990.  According  to  the  same  author- 
ity, their  aggregate  circulation  on  the  31st  of  March,  1892,  was  $255,304,- 
402,  distributed  as  follows: 


National  Bank. _ « - 

Hypothecary  Bank  (tnastiry  notes) 

Oty  of  Buenoa  Ayrea  (treasury  note*)- 
Provincial  banks : 

Buenoa  Ayraa ^ ^..... 

Cordoba « « 

Tucumaa 

Meodoia...^... 

San  Joan «...« 

RK>ja..„ 

Salta ^ 

Entre  Rioa 

Sanu  F* ~ 


JOfOOOyOOO 


Ctrculatioo. 


57,9iS,soo 

»5.553.796 
4,000,000 
3fOOOyOOo 
1,656,000 
3,000,000 
4,43«,ooo 
«»5«7.793 

xSt09X»ooo 


Provincial  banks— Coodnned. 
Santiago  .......»..^»....»^.. 

Catamarca..  ..^M....M~.  M«». 


Oii.li  la  Tw. 


San  1 

Bank  of  Buenos  Ayres ..„ 

English  Bank  of  Rio  de  Janero.. 

Bank  of  the  Axgentine  Nation 

Deficiency - ..^ 

Total _ 

Retired  from  circalation.^ ...^ 

Amount  in  drculacioB^...^ 


13.766,470 
«»390.49» 
3»*^5W 

1,500,000 

«5o,aoo 

3,000,000 


«S7.9«.«o 

«.S96.»7S 


«S5,304,4a« 


To  this  must  be  added  f  7,500,000  in  fractional  currency  issued  in  1891 
and  $5,000,000  issued  in  1892,  thus  increasing  the  circulation  to  $267,304,- 
402.  The  total  increase  of  bank  circulation  over  last  year,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  $5,389,412  up  to  the  31st  of  March.  Since  then,  however,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  conversion  office,  there  have  been  further  issues  of  bank 
notes;  and  the  amount  on  the  31st  of  July  was  $265,264,862,  an  increase 
of  $15,349,872  over  the  figures  of  a  year  ago,  besides  $5,000,000  in  small 
notes  issued  to  the  National  H)rpothecary  Bank  to  pay  interest  on  its  c^ulas. 

The  summary  of  all  these  figures  will  therefore  be  as  follows: 

Authorized  national  bank  issues $265,264,862 

Fractional  currenqr 13,500,000 

Delivered  to  mortgage  bank.. 5,000,000 

Total 283,764,862 

Besides  this,  there  is  about  $18,000,000  which  the  different  provinces, 
without  authority  of  law,  have  issued  during  the  last  year  under  the  name  of 
treasury  notes,  bonds,  etc. 

This  increase  of  currency  is  in  the  face  of  the  solemn  contract  of  the 
National  Government  made  with  the  British  bondholders'  syndicate  in 
London  on  the  5th  of  March,  1891,  that,  in  consideration  of  the  interest 
loan  of  $75,000,000,  "the  Argentine  Government  will  retire  from  circula- 
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tion  during  each  one  of  the  years  1891,  1892,  and  1893  ^fteen  millions  of 
bank-note  circulation ;  and  that  from  time  to  time  there  will  be  delivered 
to  Messrs.  J.  S.  Morgan  &  Co.  such  proofs  as  they  may  reasonably  request 
that  this  has  been  done." 

THE   FINANCIAL   OUTLOOK. 

I  have  thus  given  the  present  condition  of  the  liabilities  of  the  National 
Government  and  of  the  several  provinces.  The  figures  may  not  in  all  cases 
be  exact,  for  the  reason  that  the  statements  made  by  different  Government 
ofiicials  do  not  agree  with  each  other;  but  they  are  sufficiently  so  to  illus- 
trate the  fact  that  the  finances  of  the  country  have  not  improved  in  any  re- 
spect during  the  last  year.  At  the  time  of  my  last  annual  report  the  National 
Government,  finding  itself  without  funds  or  the  prospect  of  funds  to  meet 
the  service  of  the  interest  on  its  foreign  debt,  made  an  arrangement  with 
the  creditors  by  which  the  interest  for  the  years  1891,  1892,  and  1893  was 
to  be  paid  in  bonds,  the  proceeds  of  a  maritorium  loan  of  ^75,000,000.  By 
the  provisions  of  this  contract  the  bonds  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
J.  S.  Morgan  &  Co.,  the  agents  of  the  Government,  who,  for  a  commission 
of  3  per  cent,  were  to  deliver  the  same  in  proper  amounts  on  the  presentation 
of  outstanding  interest  coupons.  For  the  payment  of  these  bonds  the  duties 
on  all  custom-house  importations  are  pledged  or  mortgaged  by  the  Argen- 
tine Government,  and  the  coupons  are  receivable  at  their  face  value  in  the 
payment  of  custom-house  duties. 

The  syndicate  of  London  bankers,  in  the  interest  of  the  fallen  house  of 
Baring  Brothers  &  Co.,  were  very  sanguine  that  this  scheme  would  not  only 
save  the  Barings,  but  so  gracefully  tide  over  matters  in  the  Argentine  Re- 
public that  at  the  end  of  the  three  years*  moritorium  "everything  would  be 
lovely ' '  again.  And  Argentine  financiers  rubbed  their  hands  with  intense 
satisfaction  at  the  idea  of  thus  staving  ofif  pay  day,  fully  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  by  that  time  the  country  would  be  "over  the  bar"  and  going  out 
on  the  tide  of  a  renewed  prosperity.  Indeed,  the  late  minister  of  finance, 
in  his  rose-colored  view  of  the  situation,  deliberately  figured  out  on  paper 
when  the  moritorium  was  signed  that  at  the  end  of  189 1  there  would  be  a  net 
surplus  in  the  treasury  of  ^2,165,000  in  gold,  at  the  end  of  1892  a  further 
surplus  of  J5i 0,1 90, 2 27  in  gold,  and  at  the  end  of  1893  a  still  further  sur- 
plus of  J58,ioo,557  in  gold;  thus  at  the  end  of  the  three  years  there  would 
be  a  total  balance  of  $20,456,782  in  gold  in  the  treasury  with  which  to  re- 
sume the  service  of  the  public  debt.  The  question  asked  was  "will  he  be 
able  to  do  this?'*  and  in  my  report  I  answered  that  "I  did  not  believe  he 
could."     I  candidly  stated  the  inevitable  conclusion  I  had  come  to,  thus: 

The  Argentine  Government  has  an  undertaking  of  tremendous  proportions  on  its  hands, 
and  on  the  base  on  which  it  is  now  running  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  will  not  succeed  in  sustain- 
ing the  credit  of  the  nation.  I  do  not  think  the  Government  has,  or  will  have  for  years  to 
come,  the  ayailable  rMonrcesto  meet  the  service  of  its  obligations,  with  all  the  economies  it 
may  practice  a|>4  ^^^  ^\  ^^  surplus  it  may  be  able  to  accumulate  from  increased  tariff  and 
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heavy  internal-reveniie  taxation.  I  do  not  think  it  will  find  itself  in  mach  better  coik^oo  at 
the  end  of  the  three  years'  morUorium  to  resume  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  its  booded 
and  cMola  indebtedness  than  it  is  now.  The  mcrit^um^  which  seems  to  have  been  pnmaniy 
intended  to  help  the  fallen  house  of  Baring  Brothers  &  G>.,  or  rather  the  creditors  of  that 
house,  has,  so  far  as  the  Argentine  Republic  is  concerned,  only  postponed  pay  day  and  ulti- 
mate liquidation  and  quite  uselessly  increased  the  bonded  debt  of  the  nation.  It  would  have 
been  a  public  relief  for  the  Goremment  to  have  defaulted  outright,  and  thus  to  have  at  once 
placed  itself  in  a  position  to  receive  overtures  from  its  creditors,  leaving  the  boose  of  Baring 
Brothers  &  Co.,  to  have  gone  into  banlcruplcy  in  the  usual  way.  For,  in  my  opinioo,  the  only 
hope  of  the  Argentine  Republic  is  in  a  scaling  of  the  amount  of  its  indebtedness  or  a  refund- 
ing of  it  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  By  one  or  the  other  of  these  expedients  the  nation  may 
be  able  to  "  pull  through,"  but  not  otherwise.  Compounding  the  debt  on  some  such  scale  as 
|loo  for  I500  or  refunding  the  whole  at  a  very  low  rate  of  interest  might  bring  the  amraal 
service  within  the  possibilities  of  the  country;  but,  unless  some  such  compromise  is  arranged, 
I  do  not  see  what  present  prospect  there  is  either  for  the  Government  or  for  the  creditor. 
The  Argentine  Republic  has  no  other  way  out  of  its  difficulties. 

And  to  this  conclusion,  just  as  I  have  stated  it,  "hath  it  come  at  last." 
The  second  anniversary  of  the  moritorium  has  just  transpired,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment is  no  more  able  to  meet  the  interest  or  its  public  indebtedness  now 
than  it  was  two  years  ago.  The  surplus  which  the  late  finance  minister  pre- 
dicted was  to  accumulate  in  the  treasury  is  not  accumulating,  and  the  defi- 
ciency is  larger  than  it  was. 

The  new  finance  minister,  Dr.  Romero,  who  has  just  taken  charge  of 
the  treasury  portfolio  under  President  Saenz  Pefia,  sees  already  the  hopeless- 
ness of  the  situation.  In  a  published  letter  dated  the  25th  of  November 
and  addressed  to  the  President — thus  addressed  in  order  to  give  it  official 
significance — he  says  that  he  has,  upon  coming  into  office,  taken  an  ac- 
count of  the  assets  of  the  Government,  and  that,  so  fisw  from  finding  any 
surplus  set  aside  for  the  interest  fund,  the  total  available  assets  of  the 
treasury  delivered  over  to  him  consist  of  ^2,41 7,000  in  paper  and  Ji 7,000 
in  gold.  At  the  same  time  he  states  that  the  current  obligations  against 
the  treasury  lying  on  his  table  for  payment  are  J  19,950,000  in  paper  and 
13,419,000  in  gold;  "and  these  figures  do  not  include  the  amount  required 
for  the  service  of  the  interest  on  any  public  indebtedness  or  for  railway  guar- 
anties."    He  goes  on  to  say: 

The  public  debt,  internal  and  external,  of  the  nation  is  as  follows :  Payable  in  cuirency, 
^48,700,000;  payable  in  gold,  ^07,000,000— to  say  nothing  of  other  obligations  which  the 
nation  will  have  to  meet  in  the  year  1893.  It  is  useless  to  repeat  to  you  that  the  mere  state- 
ment of  these  figtu-es  of  itself  demonstrates  how  utterly  impossible  it  will  be  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  provide  for  the  service  of  any  such  amounts.  At  present  the  greater  portion  of  the 
interest  on  the  public  debt  is  met  by  the  payment  of  consolidated  bonds,  that  is  to  say,  we  aie 
now  paying  our  debts  by  creating  daily  a  new  and  more  onerous  debt  for  the  nation — a  dis- 
astrous system,  which  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  put  an  end  to  at  once,  and  in  respect  to  which 
this  department  of  the  Government  has  already  taken  the  initiative  to  do  so. 

This  means  that  the  maritorium  business  is  to  be  brought  to  a  conclusion 
before  the  end  of  the  three  years,  and  that  the  Government  if  going  to  pro- 
pose a  geper^  d(^fj|ijlt  of  its  obligations  in  the  ordinary  way. 
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Such  is  the  outlook  of  Argentine  finances  as  I  close  my  report.  We 
have — 

(i)  An  outstanding  issue  of  c^ulas,  national  and  provincial,  amounting 
to  {362,680,000,  on  which  the  interest  has  not  been  paid  for  two  years,  and 
for  which  the  banks  have  a  tnoritorium  for  four  years. 

(2)  An  outstanding  issue  of  national  bank  notes  amounting  to  J283,- 
764,862,  for  the  redemption  of  which,  after  the  default  of  the  banks,  the 
Government  assumed  the  liability  of  the  banks  by  a  law  making  them  legal 
tender  {curso  legal)  in  the  payment  of  debts,  said  notes  now  being  worth 
about  30  cents  on  the  dollar  and  the  bonds  by  which  they  are  secured  being 
worth  about  50  cents  on  the  dollar. 

(3)  A  bonded  national  indebtedness  amounting  to  over  $400,000,000, 
the  interest  on  the  greater  portion  of  which  had  been  arranged  to  be  paid 
for  three  years  by  the  issue  of  other  bonds,  which  arrangement  the  Govern- 
ment now  gives  notice  that  it  will  not  continue,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
it  will  no  longer  undertake  to  meet  the  service  of  the  interest. 

And  now,  what?  Repudiation  and  financial  chaos,  or  an  arrangement 
with  the  foreign  bondholders  by  which  the  Argentine  debt  will  be  com- 
pounded and  scaled,  or  the  whole  to  be  refunded  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest? 
Which? 

To  say  that  the  question  thus  presented  causes  no  little  curiosity  here 
hardly  expresses  the  feelings  of  the  Argentine  people.  While  there  is  intense 
mortification  among  many  of  them  at  the  unfortunate  dilemma  in  which  the 
Government  is  placed,  and  the  utter  loss  of  credit  which  the  nation  has 
suffered,  yet  there  is  a  general  concurrence  in  the  default  proposed  by  the 
finance  minister;  and  there  will  be  a  sigh  of  relief  when  it  is  understood 
that  the  worst — ^which  has  been  threatened  for  the  last  two  years — has  been 
finally  reached,  and  that  the  financial  miseries  and  misfortunes  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  have  at  last  touched  a  point  from  which  an  ultimate  solu- 
tion is  possible. 

And  what  say  the  European  bondholders  in  regard  to  the  prospect?  Among 
the  majority  I  doubt  if  there  ever  was  any  great  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  tnoritorium  scheme,  and  they  are  asking,  "How  much  can  the  Argentine 
Republic  pay  ?  * '  Others  are  proposing  to  send  a  commision  out  here  to  agree 
upon  an  equitable  division  of  the  custom-house  receipts.  Still  others  are 
just  now  busily  engaged  in  discussing  the  great  moral  question,  **Is  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  honest?"  And  there  is  yet  another  strong,  uncompromis- 
ing party  which  is  vigorously  insisting  upon  **the  pound  of  flesh.'*  They 
argue  that,  according  to  the  terms  of  their  loan,  *Hhe  revenues  from  the  cus- 
toms of  the  nation  are  hereby  primarily  pledged  to  secure  the  service  of  the 
interest,*'  and  that  the  Argentine  Government  can  not  avoid  that  fact.  They 
are  certainly  correct  in  their  statement  of  the  case.  When  the  Pellegrini 
^42,000,000  loan  of  1884  was  under  discussion  in  Congress,  this  provision  was 
distinctly  pointed  out,  and  it  was  so  offensive  to  the  pride  not  only  of  the 
people,  but  of  the  Government,  that  it  was  indignantly  rejected  without  giv- 
No.  151 6, 
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ing  it  serious  discussion;  but  subsequently  the  Government,  owing  to  the 
urgency  of  its  necessities,  changed  its  views  and  urged  the  acceptance  of  the 
provision.  A  very  bitter  debate  ensued,  Gen.  Mansilla  and  other  deputies 
insisting  that  the  clause  specially  mortgaging  the  custom-house  receipts  was 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  autonomy  of  the  nation,  and  they  significantly 
alluded  to  **  the  disastrous  results  of  such  guaranties  with  reference  to  Egypt, 
which  unfortunate  country  had  fisdlen  completely  into  the  hands  of  the  finan- 
cial center  of  the  European  powers."  This  loan  was  not  signed  here  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  but  in  London ;  and  hence  is  to  be  construed  and  enforced 
according  to  English  laws.  And  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  more  recent 
moritormm  loan  of  175,000,000.  It  was  not  only  signed  in  London,  but  the 
Government  revenues  are  specifically  pledged  for  the  interest,  "the  coupons 
of  which  are  receivable  at  their  fiace  value  for  all  custom-house  dues." 

In  this  view  of  some  of  the  loans  there  may  be  trouble  in  arranging  or 
compounding  them  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  But,  in  case  of  such  default 
or  failure,  it  is  hardly  supposable  that  any  Government — as  was  done  in  the 
case  of  Egypt — ^would  venture  to  step  in  and  claim  the  custody  of  the  custom- 
houses. Between  bankruptcy  on  this  side  of  the  water  and  importunate 
bondholders  on  the  other  side,  the  fate  of  the  Argentine  Republic  can  not 
just  now  be  considered  otherwise  than  as  critical.  Let  us  trust  that  the  solu- 
tion will  involve  no  unpleasant  consequences. 

THE   FUTURE. 

Meanwhile  the  country  itself,  in  spite  of  the  financial  embarrassments  of 
the  Government,  is  moving  forward  with  no  imcertain  steps  to  r^ain  its 
former  position  of  prosperity.  Of  course,  in  every  department  of  industry 
and  in  nearly  all  branches  of  trade  it  is  still  handicapped  by  a  depreciated, 
fluctuating  currency  and  a  general  want  of  faith  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs,  to  say  nothing  of  the  low  ebb  which  yet  continues  in  commer- 
cial credit;  but  the  people  have  made  great  progress  during  the  last  year  in 
extricating  themselves  from  the  consequences  of  the  crisis,  in  accommodating 
their  affairs  to  the  depreciation  of  values,  and  in  the  organization  of  business 
upon  a  gold  basis.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  situation  has  greatly  improved 
in  these  respects,  and  that  the  outlook  is  full  of  encouragement.  Everywhere 
are  to  be  seen  the  signs  of  increased  and  increasing  industrial  development 
and  activity,  and  there  is  a  better  tone  and  a  more  buoyant  spirit  in  all  bos- 
iness  movements.  These  are  the  ultimate  and  the  best  hope  of  the  country, 
and  while  they  continue  to  give  such  promises  to  the  future  there  need  be  no 
fear  that  the  Argentine  Republic  will  not  somehow  rise  superior  to  its  troubles. 

E.  L.  BAKER, 

QmsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Buenos  Ayres ,  December  26,  iSpJ» 
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REPOR TBY  MINISTER  R VAN, 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  in  text  and  translation,  a  copy  of 
an  executive  decree  of  the  22d  ultimo,  published  in  this  day's  issue  of  the 
Diario  Oficial,  amendatory  of  the  Mexican  tariff  law  of  June  12,  1891. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  decree  takes  effect  on  the  15  th  of  next 
month,  save  in  the  case  of  ginned  cotton  (division  125),  which  will  pay  the 
new  rate  on  and  after  the  15th  of  the  current  month. 

THOS.  RYAN, 

Minister. 
United  States  Legation, 

Mexico,  March  2,  i8pj. 


DECREE. 
[  Inclosure  in  Minister  Ryan's  report.  — Translation.] 
Article  i.  The  tarifT  of  the  general  ordinance  of  the  maritime  and  frontier  custom- 
houses of  June  12,  1 891,  was  modified  and  complemented  in  the  following  form  and  tenor 
and  the  divisions  hereinafter  specified : 

Tad/e  shaiving  the  tariff  modifications. 

[By"  net  weight"  is  understood  tlie  intrinsic  weight  of  the  merchandise  without  the  casings,  packages,  or 
wrapfHngs.  By  **  legal  weight"  b  understood  the  weight  of  the  goods,  including  only  the  (interior)  casings, 
wrappings,  casks,  boxes  of  cardboard,  wood,  or  tin,  in  which  they  may  be  packed  inside  of  the  exterior  box 
which  serves  as  the  outside  (or  general)  receptacle.  When  goods  taxed  on  the  legal  weight  have  no  interior 
covering,  but  come  simply  with  an  exterior  package,  the  intrinsic  weight  of  the  merchandise  shall  be  consid- 
ered the  legal  weight.  In  ascertaining  the  legal  weight  no  account  shall  be  Uken  of  the  straw  or  shavings 
with  which  the  articles  may  have  been  packed  within  the  exterior  case,  nor  of  the  weight  of  the  latter.  By 
"  gross  wdght"  is  understood  the  weight  of  the  merchandise  with  all  its  wrappings  and  cases,  interior  and 
exterior,  without  allowance  for  packing,  filling,  or  hoops.  When  a  package  contains  several  articles  taxed 
00  the  gross  weight,  the  custom-house  will  apportion  the  tare  among  them  according  to  their  respective  legal 
weights.  Articles  which  are  dutiable  on  the  gross  weight  shall  pay  upon  the  total  weight  of  the  merchandise 
when  they  come  without  wrappings  or  packings  or  are  contained  in  cases  which  are  assessable.  When 
£ftbric9  having  fringes  are  dutiable  on  the  square  meter,  the  measurement  shall  include  such  fringes.  If  they 
are  dutiable  according  to  weight,  the  weight  must  include  that  of  the  fringes.] 


Divi- 


Artides. 


Unit  of  rate. 


Rate. 


New. 


Old. 


Stud  horses  and  mares  for  breeding.. 

H<^  and  young  pigs 

Bone  in  gross  and  scraped  or  in  powder 

Wool  in  fleece 

Carded  wool 

Ivory  in  the  rough,  and  scraped  or  in  dust 

Mother-of-pearl  in  the  rough,  filings,  or  scraps 

VicuHa  hair,  hare  and  rabbit  skins,  and  hair  of  musk- 
rats,  etc. 

Spanish  fly.„ 

Albumen  of  eggs  and  blood 

Strong  glue „ 

Coial  in  rough  and  in  dust. .^ 


Kilogram 

Kilogram,  legal... 
Kilogram,  net..... 

do.„ 

Kilogram,  legal... 

do 

do 


do.. 

do... 

Kilogram,  gross... 
Kilogram,  legal... 


Free. 

fo.oiH 
.03 
.08 
.xa 
.08 
.05 
«.75 

.50 
.05 
.05 
.08 


I3000 
.03 
.10 
.xo 
•«5 
.85 
.25 
3.00 

x.oo 
.10 
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DW- 


59 
6t 

64 

IM 

"3 
»«5 
i>8 


148 

I4«- 

t5« 

164 

«79 
•3« 

•33 
•40 


•4« 

•43 
«44 
•45 

t6o 

•95 
355 

361 

3^4 
386 

453 
454 


474^ 

504 
505 

5*7* 

5«7* 

S5« 

580 
6i4 

615 
6i9i 


ArtklM. 


Unit  of  rate. 


Race. 


Nc 


Old. 


GeUdn „ « 

Fi«h  fhie „«......»....»...• » ...». 

Cod-liver  oU ^ 

Belting,  of  leather  or  of  rmwhidc,  for  machinery,  when 

af&xed  to  the  same. 

Stearin  candles  or  upcn » 

TaUow  candles  or  upen,  pressed  or  otherwise........ 

Cotton,  finned....... 

Heap,  flax,  ramie,  and  other  refetable  fibers  not  sped- 

find,  crude  or  hackled. 

Jute,  erode  or  hackled .^.^^^^ 

Medidnal  seeds  and  berries.................. 

Medicinal  seeds  and  bertiea  In  dost,  tcraps,  or  pulp_...„.... 

Guinea  broom  com  or  oullet 

Roou,  barks,  flowers,  and  medidnal  leaves 

Roots,  barks,  flowers,  and  mfidkinsl  leaves  in  powder, 

scrapings,  or  pulp. 

Camphor. 

Cable  of  aloe,  hemp,  and  similar  fibers,  when  they  meas- 
ure 3  centimeters  in  diameter  or  more. 

Baskets  of  jute,  agave,  hemp,  and  flax.. , 

Young  tobacco  and  chewing  tobacco , 

Tobacco,  sifted  or  in  fiber,  fine  cut,  for  ■uinnfacturs  of 

cigarettes. 

Tobacco  in  powder  or  snuff  of  all  kinds 

Cut  smoking  tobacco m»..<..m.......m.......m , 

Tobacco  made  into  cigarettes , 

Tobacco  made  intodgars 

Crucibles  of  pbtinum 

Zinc  in  ingots,  filings,  grain,  etc , 

Asbestos  in  fiber  or  powder , 

Carbonate  of  lime  or  Spanish  white , 

Emery  in  powder  or  grain « , 

Vaseline _ 

Curtains,  bedspreads,  etc.,  of  point  lace  or  of  cotton  lace.., 
Cotton  and  point  lact.  of  all  kinds  and  fabrics  thereof  not 

spedfied. 
Cotmterpanes,    qnihs.  coverlids,  curtains,  taUe  covers, 

shawls,  antimacassars,  and  pillow  cases  of  cotton,  with- 
out embroideries. 
Counterpanes,  quilts,  coverlids,  curtaiiu,   table  covers, 

shawls,  antimacassars,  and  pillow  cases  of  cotton,  widi 

embroideries. 

Curtains,  bedquilts,  etc.,  of  lace  and  pobt  of  linen , 

Lace  and  point  ot  linen  of  all  classes  and  manu&ctuies 

thereof  not  specified. 
Curtains,  bedspreads,  quilts,  table  covers,  antimacassars, 

and  pillow  cases  of  linen  or  hemp,  unembroidered. 
Curtains,  bedspreads,  qullu,  table  covers,  antimacassars, 

and  piUow  cases,  of  Unen  or  hemp,  embroidered. 
Woolen  lace  and  net  goods  of  all  kinds  and  manufactures 

thereof. 
Woden  felt  in  endless  band,  when  attached  to  machinery... 
Cotton  goods  or  goods  made  of  linen  or  wool,  forming  de- 
signs of  silk  on  basis  of  other  material. 
Goods  of  silk,  with  cotton  mixed,  or  \mKa  or  wool,  or  vict 

xftrsa. 
Goods  of  silk,  with  mixture  of  cotton,  linen,  or  wod  mixed 

with  silk,  or  xnc*  versa. 
Goods  of  cotton,  linen,  or  wool  with  silk  In  the  basis  and 

texture,  provided  the  silk  is  not  In  exoess  of  the  othtr 

materials. 


KHogram,  legal.. 

do. _ 

do- 

Kilogram,  gross.. 


do.. 

do.- 

do.. 

ICik)gtam,  legal.. 


^xo 


.18 
.x8 

•07 


do.- 

do _ 

do.. 

Kilogram,  gross.. 
Kilogram  legaL.» 
do.- 


do. 

Kilogram,  gross.. 


do.-. 

Kik^ram,  legal., 
do 


do. 

do .^ 

do 

Kilogram,  net.... 
Kilogram,  gross., 

do.- „. 

do. 

Kilogram,  xoo..... 
Kilogram,  gross. 
Kilogram,  \cgaA.. 

do „ 

do.- 


do. 


•as 


X.50 

3.00 
X.50 
a.  00 
7.00 

.OX 

.01 

.OX 

•50 

.ox 
.xo 

4.00 

6.00 


do.- 

do.- 

.....do 

do.-. 

do 

do 


Kilogram 
Kilogram,  net.. 

do «.... 

do.- 

do 


5.00 

7.00 

x.as 
«.75 
8.00 

.OS 

3-50 
5.00 
7.50 


.«5 

.10 


.oB 
OS 


New. 
New. 

New. 


Free. 


Free. 

Free. 
Ftce. 
Free. 


•  70 
«-«5 

*-75 
x.as 
x-so 
5-50 


•«5 
6,00 
4.00 


New. 

New. 

New. 
5- 

New. 
New. 


8.00 


f^ee. 


5.00 


New. 
New. 
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DM- 


«37 


«53 

6S4 
65$ 
656 
658 
668 
677 
6«3 
697 
699 

r» 
704 
707 
710 
719 
7.6 
718 
719 
790 

7«i 
7«« 
7«7 
7>8 

7^ 
73» 
73a 
736 
737 
74Xtf 
7«5 
861 

869 
888 

S99 


Ankles. 


Goods  of  cotton,  linen,  or  wool,  with  silk  in  the  hta\%  and 
texture,  provided  the  silk  is  in  excess  of  the  other  mate- 
rials. 

Silk  lininffi  mixed  with  cotton,  linen,  or  wool,  sewed  or  in 
pieces,  for  parasols,  umbrellas,  and  sunshades. 

Switches  of  silk,  even  with  cotton,  linen,  or  wool  mixture 
or  ornaments  of  beads  or  baser  metals. 

Acetates  of  aluminium,  ammonia,  lime,  copper,  chromium, 
irmi,  lead,  suid  soda. 

Arsenious  add 

Chl<mdic,  sulphuric,  and  sulphurated  acids.. 

Acetic,  nitric,  oxsdic,  and  pyroligneous  adds 

Carbolic  add... 

Adds  in  crystal  or  in  powder  not  spedfied 

Sugar  of  milk 

AlkaUne  cyanides 

Chlorides  of  lime,  soda,  and  potash 

Hyposulphite  of  soda 

Concentrated  lyes.. 

Nitrate  of  silrer^ 

Patent  pharmaceutical  products 

Permanganate  of  potash..... 

Tin  putty.. 

Common  or  table  salt 

Saltpeter  or  nitrate  of  potash  and  of  soda„ 

Caustic  soda  and  potash 

Sulphates  of  ircm,  copper,  and  anunonia. 

Sulphates  of  soda  and  magnesia  and  borate  of  soda 

Sulphite,  bbulphite,  smd  trisulphite  of  lime  and  of  soda 

Sulpho-oldn 

Person  for  hides.. 

Medicinal  wines,  even  if  patented... 

Iodine 


do.. 


Kilogram,  legal... 


Spirits  in  clay  or  glass  bottles 

Spirits  In  wooden  vessels ., 

Bitters... « 

Liqueurs.. 

Foamy  wines 

Apparatus  for  copying  manuscript 

Rubber  belting  for  machinery  when  imported  attached  to 
machinery. 

Belring  for  transmission  of  motion,  attached  to  machinery.. 

Cases  and  implements  of  all  kinds,  with  or  without  orna- 
ment, and  not  of  gold,  silver,  or  platinum. 

Soap  wbhoiu  perfiime.. 


Unit  of  rate. 


Kilogram,  net.. 


..do.«.. 


do.- 

Kilogram,  gross.. 
Kilogram,  legal.. 

do.- 

do 

do.- 

do 

Kilogram,  gross.. 

do 

do.- 

Kilogram,  legal.. 

do.- 

Kilogram,  gross.. 

do. 

do. „ 

do 

do 

do.- 

do. 

do. 

do 

Kilogram,  legal.. 
Kilogram,  net.-.. 
Kilogram,  legal.. 

Uter 

do.- 

Kilogram,  net 

do- 

do 

Kilogram,  gross. 
do. 


do.- 

Kil<%ram,  legal.. 

Kilogram,  gross. 


Rate. 


New.  Old. 


$7.50 


9.00 


9.00 


.o«j4 

•«>3 

.09 

.40 

•as 

.09 

.OX 

.OZ 

.OZ 
9.00 
1. 00 

.09 

•03 


.04 
.OZ 

.05 

.09 

.40 
.50 
.55 

•40 

•35 
.35 
•SO 
.05 


New. 


$5- 00 

9.00 

.08 


Free. 


Free. 


•03 
.05 

z.oo 
.40 
.08 


Free. 
Free. 


.03 
8.00 


Free. 
Free. 


•03 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


.07 

.as 
z.oo 
•  so 
.30 
.30 
.95 


New. 
Free. 
Free. 

Free. 


•  73 


♦Legal. 

Art.  2.  Merchandise,  subject  of  divisions  571,  573,  593,  595,  606,  6il,  634,  and  648, 
will  be  taxed  as  specified,  even  though  with  beads,  ornaments,  etc. 

Art.  3.  Divisions  258,  363, 455»  45^,  506,  507,  553,  554,  555,  561,  572,  574,  594,  59^, 
620,  621,  633,  635,  647,  and  649,  as  well  as  explanatory  notes  Nos.  150  and  151  of  the  tariff, 
are  hereby  declared  null  and  void. 

Art.  4.  Explanatory  notes  numbered  39,  52,  81, 164,  167,  223,  249,  291 ,  and  294  are 
hereby  modified  in  the  following  form  and  tenor: 

No,  sg* — This  division  includes  only  white  or  black  cod-Uver  oil,  prepared  and  presented 
aot  la  paftOBt-medldae  formolA. 
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N9.  S2. — This  diTision  includes  only  seeds  and  berries  for  medicinal  uses,  firesh  or  dried, 
which  have,  however,  not  been  reduced  to  powder  or  scrapings,  not  pressed  into  pulp  or  cake. 

No.  8 J* — Roping  and  filter  of  hemp,  jute,  aloe,  and  other  vegetable  fibers,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  cotton,  are  included  in  this  divbion,  provided  their  diameter  does  not  reach  3 
centimeters. 

No,  164, — Dress  pieces  must  fit  the  conditions  set  forth  in  division  21  of  the  general  regu- 
lations for  the  application  of  the  tariff;  it  being  borne  in  mind  that  the  portion  of  the  pattern 
considered  as  ornamental,  even  though  not  subject  to  fixed  rules,  is,  however,  definite  and 
determined  in  each  case,  and  is  governed  no  less  by  the  models  descriptive  of  the  dress  than 
by  the  further  consideration  that  the  ornament  is  purely  an  accessory,  and,  in  sncfa  capacity, 
it  should  represent  but  a  small  fraction  as  compared  with  the  rate  (of  duty)  applicable  to  the 
fabric  of  the  dress.  The  specification  «  woolen  cloth  with  mixture  of  silk  in  the  texture,"  as 
employed  in  division  573,  expresses  those  woolen  cloths  that  have  only  a  small  prcqportion  of 
silk  in  stripes,  squares,  or  other  pattern,  but  in  such  proportion  that  the  wool  is  the  principal 
material.  The  expression  <'silk  cloth  with  mixture  of  cotton,  linen,  or  wool,"  employed  in 
division  634,  refers  to  such  fabrics  wherein  silk  is  the  principal  material  of  the  warp  and  woof 

No.  z^.-- In  the  classification  made  of  the  cloth  of  the  dress,  the  lining  of  ready-made 
clothing  should  not  be  taken  into  account.  For  better  understanding  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  linings  mean  stuff  that  covers  the  inside  surface  of  a  dress  piece,  but  not  that  whidi 
edges  the  skirts  or  overskirts  with  lace,  etc.,  for  such  stuff  is  included  in  the  classification  of 
the  dress  cloth.  The  expression  *<  woolen  doth  with  mixture  of  silk  in  the  texture,"  employed 
in  division  595,  designates  those  woolen  cloths  which  have  only  a  small  proportion  of  silk  in 
stripes,  squares,  or  other  patterns,  but  in  such  proportion  that  the  wool  b  the  principal  material 
in  the  cloth.  The  expression  "silk  cloth  with  mixture  of  cotton,  linen,  or  wool,"  employed 
in  division  648,  means  such  cloths  wherein  silk  exceeds  in  the  woof. 

No.  223. — Thb  division  refers  to  all  such  medicines  as  are  concocted  by  a  druggist  and 
not  a  chembt,  being  compounds  prepared  according  to  the  rules  of  pharmacy  for  applicatioo 
thereof  without  any  change  in  their  form,  as  pills,  elixirs,  sirups,  balsams,  capsules,  etc,  pro- 
vided they  are  in  each  case  a  speciality  of  some  maker  or  of  some  manufacturer.  Thb  dassi- 
fication  shall  not  include  chemical  products,  even  though  patented,  presented  in  their  native 
condition  as  materia  prima  for  the  use  of  pharmacbts,  for  employment  in  each  case  in  mak- 
ing of  prescriptions. 

No.  24g. — ^The  wines  here  referred  to  are  the  table  wines,  whether  they  be  white,  red,  dry, 
or  sweet,  with  the  exception  of  effervescent  wines,  even  when  other  aromatic  vegetables  are 
added,  as  in  the  case  of  the  wine  called  "vermouth."  Pure  wines,  with  a  small  admixture  of 
tannin,  such  as  the  "  San  Rafael,"  the  "  Bagnolo  St.  Jean,"  and  like  liquors,  shall  be  r^;arded 
as  natural  or  table  wines.  Only  those  wines  to  which  are  added  medidnal  properties  whidi 
will  render  them  improper  for  table  use  as  ordinary  wines  shall  be  dassified  among  real 
medicinal  wines. 

No  2gt. — Bands  for  transmission  of  power  shall  pay  at  the  rate  of  I  cent  per  kilogram 
(gross)  when  imported  with  the  machinery  to  which  they  are  attached.  Bands  or  belts  will 
be  OMisidered  as  imported  with  thdr  respective  machmery  whenever  they  are  imported 
together  with  the  machine  or  apparatus  they  are  to  drive,  or  in  combination  with  a  set  of  shafts 
and  pulleys  to  which  they  can  be  applied,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  bands  or  belts  can  in  00 
case  be  wider  than  the  pulleys  they  are  to  drive. 

No.  2^4. — Cases  (for  toilet  articles,  etc.)  are  considered  as  of  wood  or  of  card,  hned 
with  doth  or  leather,  or  padded,  as  well  as  such  as  are  of  vambhed  and  polished  woods, 
lined  inside  with  leather  or  doth,  and  adapted  to  hold  one  or  more  articles.  "N^cessaires" 
are  such  cases  as  are  supplied  with  articles  for  the  dressing  table  or  burean,  for  sewing  or  for 
such  like  uses,  and  which  are  not  expressly  designated  in  the  tariff.  When  any  of  the  albre- 
mentiooed  cases  have  ornaments  of  gold,  silver,  or  platinum,  they  shall  be  conq>rdieiided 
under  artide  856  of  the  tariff.  However,  when  such  cases  aforesaid  contain  jeweliy  or 
manufactures  of  gold,  platinum,  or  silver,  there  shall  be  collected  thereoo  the  ^>edal  dnties 
ass^ed  to  cases  and  contents. 
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Art.  5.  To  the  group  of  explanatory  notes  now  attached  to  the  tariflf  of  the  general  ordi- 
nance of  custom-houses  of  June  12,  189 1,  is  added  the  following  in  relation  to  the  new 
division  3a  of  the  tariff: 

No,  30S. — Pure-blooded  horses  and  mares,  imported  for  breeding  purposes,  shall  only  be 
considered  as  exempt  from  import  duties  when  they  enter  accompanied  by  their  pedigree, 
legally  issued  by  the  proper  parties,  and  in  view  thereof  the  treasury  deportment  shall  author- 
ize the  exempti<ni  from  duties. 

Art.  6.  The  treasury  department  shall  modify  the  vocabulary  attached  to  the  general 
customs  ordinance  in  force  in  all  such  parts  as  may  be  needful  in  order  to  adapt  the  same  to 
the  modifications  and  additions  to  the  tariflT  subject  of  this  present  decree. 

Art.  7.  This  decree  shall  take  eflTect  on  the  15th  day  of  April  next,  provided  that  vessels 
bringing  merchandise  effects  enumerated  therein  anchor  in  the  port  of  destination  after  12 
o'clock  midnight  of  the  14th  day  of  said  month  of  April  or  enter  the  frontier  custom-house 
after  such  midnight  hour,  being  then  subject  to  the  care  of  the  customs  officials.  Exception 
is  had  from  this  ruling  in  the  case  of  ginned  cotton,  the  new  rate  whereon  shall  go  into  effect 
frx)m  the  15th  of  March  next. 


BEIRUT-DAMASCUS  STEAM   TRAMWAY. 

REPORT  BY  ACTING  CONSUL  KHOURL 

On  Thursday,  the  8th  instant,  about  midday,  the  inauguration  of  the 
works  of  the  steam  tramway  between  Beirut  and  Damascus  was  celebrated 
with  unusual  pomp  amid  the  enthusiastic  rejoicing  of  the  population  of  this 
city.  The  ceremony  took  place  at  a  spot  situated  at  a  distance  of  about 
half  an  hour  from  Beirut,  adjacent  to  the  frontier  which  separates  this  vilayet 
from  Mount  Lebanon,  and  in  the  presence  of  Khalid  Bey,  governor-general 
of  Beirut,  and  the  high  functionaries  of  Beirut  and  Lebanon,  attended  by  a 
large  party  of  the  foreign  and  native  society.  On  the  spot  in  question 
a  magnificent  pavilion  having  the  form  of  a  dome  was  erected,  over  which 
hundreds  of  Turkish  flags,  displaying  the  crescent  and  the  star,  were  gayly 
floating  between  rows  of  myrtle  garlands  studded  with  flowers.  At  the  hour 
fixed  the  vali  gave  the  first  stroke  with  a  silver  mattock,  which  had  been 
specially  ordered  for  that  particular  occasion.  A  fervent  prayer  was  recited 
by  the  sheik  of  the  Moslem  clergy.  A  number  of  sheep  were  then  sacrificed, 
as  is  usual  on  similar  occasions,  and  distributed  to  the  poor,  while  the  mili- 
tary band  played  some  of  its  best  selections.  After  this,  Hassan  Eflendi 
Beyhum,  the  concessionaire,  delivered  a  well-conceived  address,  in  which  he 
set  forth  the  numerous  advantages  that  may  be  derived  from  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads  and  steam  tramways,  which  contribute  to  the  spread  of 
wealth  in  the  country  and  are  like  the  veins  which  convey  blood  into  difler- 
ent  parts  of  the  human  body  to  nourish  them  and  make  them  grow. 

In  this  connection  I  may  mention  that  Hassan  Eflendi  Beyhum,  who  is 
the  Ottoman  subject  in  whose  favor  the  concession  was  granted  by  the  Sul- 
tan, has  recently  transferred  his  rights  in  that  business  to  a  company  known 
as  the  "Soci6t6  Ottomane  des  chemins  de  fer  ^onomiques  de  Beyrouth  k 
Damas"  (Ottoman  Company  of  Economical  Railroads  from  Beirut  to  Da- 
mascus).    This  new  title  was  adopted  by  the  company  operating  the  steam 
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tramway  from  Beirut  to  Damascus,  as  it  has  recently  been  united  with  the 
Damascus  Tramways  and  Economical  Roads  Company  in  Syria. 

The  concession  above  referred  to  comprises:  (i)  The  construction  and 
working  of  a  line  of  steam  tramway,  about  121;  kilometers  long,  forming  a 
direct  connection  between  the  cities  of  Beirut  and  Damascus;  (2)  the  con- 
struction and  working  of  the  prolonged  and  branch  lines  which  may  be 
ultimately  added  to  the  principal  line ;  (3}  the  privilege  of  buying  the  con- 
cession of  the  Carriage  Road  Company  and  establishing  the  steam  tramway 
on  all  or  part  of  the  existing  road,  and,  finally,  the  possession  of  the  prop- 
erties and  revenues  of  the  said  road  until  the  expiration  of  the  concession. 

The  concession  for  the  steam  tramway  in  question  has  a  duration  of 
ninety-nine  years.  The  capital  is  fixed  at  10,000,000  francs  (11,930,000), 
and  divided  into  twenty  thousand  shares  of  500  francs  (J596.50)  each.  Be- 
sides this  capital  the  company  can  in  future  issue  bonds  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  enterprise.  The  maximum  time  for  the  completion  of  the  works 
is  fixed  at  four  years,  but  the  engineering  studies  which  are  at  present  in 
process  lead  to  the  hope  that  three  years  will  be  fully  sufficient. 

From  the  annual  net  profits  will  be  deducted :  (i)  The  amount  required 
for  the  payment  of  5  per  cent  interest  on  the  capital  paid  to  all  the  shar^ 
without  distinction ;   (2)  5  per  cent  for  reserve  funds. 

The  surplus  will  be  distributed  in  the  following  proportion  :  Fifteen  per 
cent  to  the  administrative  council  and  85  per  cent  to  the  shareholdeis  as 
dividend. 

Diuing  the  term  of  the  works  the  shares  will  be  entitled  to  an  annual 
interest  of  5  per  cent  on  the  capital.  That  interest  will  be  deducted  from  the 
revenues  of  the  road  and,  if  insufficient,  from  the  social  capital  and  be  charged 
to  the  account  of  *' preliminary  construction."  There  are  no  privil^ed 
founders'  shares  in  this  new  company. 

The  annual  profits  of  the  steam  tramway  line  from  Beirut  to  Damascus, 
including  the  income  of  the  Hauran  line,  are  estimated  at  1,500,000  francs 
(1289,500),  not  counting  the  income  from  passenger  rates  and  the  accessory 
revenues,  which  in  all  probability  may  not  give  less  than  300,000  francs 
(157,900)  per  annum. 

The  steam  tramway  line  from  Beirut  to  Damascus  will  be  extended  by 
the  additional  railway  line  from  Damascus  to  the  Hauran,  now  in  process  of 
construction.  It  is  also  expected  to  be  prolonged,  in  the  near  future,  to- 
ward the  north  in  the  direction  of  Homs,  Hamah,  and  Aleppo.  Under 
these  circumstances  and  conditions,  the  steam  tramway  will  constitute  a  main 
artery  of  transportation  into  which  will  flow  all  the  traffic  of  the  r^ons 
lying  to  the  north  and  south  of  Damascus,  which  is  its  natural  mart,  and 
will  no  doubt  bring  to  both  Damascus  and  Beirut  elements  of  prosperity 
which  will  cause  them  to  become  the  first  trading  cities  of  the  East 

CONSTANTINE  KHOURI, 

Acting  OmsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Beirut^  December  zj",  i8g2* 
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REPORT BV  CONSUL  RICHARDSON,  OF  MATAMOROS. 
PUBLIC   HEALTH. 

'The  summer  of  1892  was  regarded  as  one  of  unusual  severity.  The  heat 
was  depressing.  There  were  heavy  rainfalls  throughout  northeastern  Mexico, 
so  that  the  Rio  Grande  was  over  its  banks,  Ailing  the  resacas  and  iagunas. 
There  was  comparatively  little  rain  here — not  enough  to  break  the  drought, 
but  enough  to  freshen  the  grass  and  relieve  the  starving  herds. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  remarkable  healthfulness  when  judged  by  the 
mortality  records.  And  this  is  surprising,  for  during  the  autumn,  as  a  result, 
doubtless,  of  high  water,  75  per  cent  of  the  people  were  sick  with  intermit- 
tent fever  (dergue,  or,  as  some  physicians  have  been  inclined  to  term  it, 
'*  la  grippe"),  with  no  fatal  results.  After  having  been  here  two  years,  I  am 
inclined  to  reiterate  what  I  have  stated  before,  that  this  is  a  most  beneficent 
climate.  With  the  same  sanitary  conditions  prevailing  here  that  prevail  in 
more-favored  cities,  the  record  for  healthfulness  would  equal  or  surpass  that 
of  cities  like  San  Diego,  Gal. 

The  advent  of  cholera  in  New  York  harbor  found  this  city  poorly  pre- 
pared to  meet  it.  The  Mexican  indifference  to  disease  has  frequently  been 
commented  upon.  Smallpox  is  as  little  regarded  as  chicken  pox  with  Ameri- 
cans, while  yellow  fever  is  accepted  meekly  as  a  dispensation  of  Providence 
that  it  is  useless  to  combat.  Not  so  with  cholera ;  it  creates  a  panic  quite  as 
quickly  as  with  us.  Great  solicitude  was  felt  here  lest  the  alertness  of  the 
authorities  at  the  city  of  Mexico  and  of  the  State  of  Texas  would  precipitate 
a  quarantine  here.  A  meeting  of  the  quarantine  and  municipal  officers  of 
both  Brownsville  and  Matamoros  was  called  to  meet  at  the  American  con- 
sulate, at  which  a  plan  of  codperation  was  agreed  upon  by  which  the  two 
cities  should  be  placed  in  a  good  state  of  sanitation  and  the  necessity,  as  far 
as  possible,  of  quarantining  against  each  other  might  be  avoided.  This  plan 
was  quite  effectively  carried  out  in  both  cities,  so  that  we  have  a  condition 
of  cleanliness  unknown  for  years.  Ordinarily  Matamoros  is  exceedingly 
filthy,  and  it  is  only  because  of  the  kindliness  of  the  climate  that  pestilence 
has  been  kept  at  arm's  length. 

AGRICULTURE. 

There  is  nothing  to  report  under  this  head  of  an  encouraging  nature. 
The  rains  that  prevailed  about  here  did  not  come  in  time  to  save  crops, 
either  first  or  second,  nor  in  sufficient  quantity  to  put  the  soil  in  good  con- 
dition for  the  next.  In  a  word,  the  drought  still  remains  unbroken,  although 
the  grass  has  been  freshened  and  the  resacas  filled  with  water,  so  that  the 
mortality  among  stock  has  been  arrested  and  their  preservation  for  some 
months  to  come  assured.  Where  there  has  been  irrigation  the  crops  have 
been  as  good  as  usual,  but  were  a  failure  elsewhere.     On  this  account  there  has 
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been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  acreage  of  tilled  land.  All  the  principal  food 
products  have  been  imported,  nearly  all  of  which  might  have  been  produced 
here  at  very  remunerative  prices  with  even  the  most  primitive  methods  of 
irrigation.  This  is  a  valley  of  extraordinary  fertility,  destined  to  maintain  a 
large  population  when  the  means  at  hand  are  employed  with  ordinary  intel- 
ligence and  enterprise.  There  appears  to  be  some  increase  in  the  use  of 
American  agricultural  implements.  The  American  plow  is  now  in  general 
use.  Occasional  windmilb  are  seen.  Grass  is  still  cut  with  knives.  The 
American  scythe  might  find  a  market  here.  Barbed-wire  fences  are  extend- 
ing in  every  direction. 

There  is  no  improvement  in  the  quality  of  stock,  there  being  little  in- 
centive to  do  so  when  the  problem  has  been  to  keep  the  hardy  native  stock 
alive. 

In  my  various  reports  I  have  referred  to  the  productions  of  this  valley 
and  the  State  of  Tamaulipas,  a  region  that  in  former  times  suffered  no  pro- 
longed inconvenience  from  lack  of  rain,  but  which,  under  apparent  changed 
meteorological  conditions,  will  require  for  the  future  irrigation  to  insure 
crops.  There  is  no  question  whatever  about  the  successful  production  of 
the  four  staples— corn,  cane,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  In  order  that  I  might 
present  some  authoritative  statement  concerning  these  products,  I  addr^sed 
a  note  of  inquiry  to  Col.  J.  G.  Tucker,  who  owns  and  operates  a  large  ranch 
on  the  Rio  Grande  at  Santa  Maria,  Tex.,  and  who  has  been  most  successful 
in  their  production. 

Cam^ — In  respect  to  corn,  very  litde  is  to  be  said.  It  is  the  staple  pro- 
duct With  water  large  crops  are  certain.  These  valley  lands  are  all  al- 
luvial, and  consequently  exceedingly  fertile.  They  produce,  with  ordinary 
cultiure,  from  65  to  75  bushels  of  shelled  com  per  acre  from  the  first  plant- 
ing, which  is  made  about  the  middle  of  January.  As  soon  as  this  crop  is 
gathered  the  land  is  plowed  again  for  the  second  crop,  which  is  planted  in 
August  or  September  and  gathered  in  December,  and  which  can  be  made  to 
yield  from  30  to  35  bushels  per  acre.  All  this  is  conditioned  upon  water 
and  cultivation.  At  the  present  rates  in  Mexican  money  of  I7.50  per  carga 
of  312  pounds,  or  the  ordinary  rates  of  13.50,  com  cultivation,  with  labor 
at  less  than  50  cents  per  day  without  board,  is  very  profitable.  The  growth 
of  the  stalk  is  enormous.     The  ear  is  fully  5  feet  above  the  ground. 

Cotton. — With  ordinary  care  and  without  artificial  fertilization,  these 
lands  will  produce  from  450  to  500  pounds  of  lint  cotton  per  acre.  This  av- 
erage, however,  is  not  at  present  attained  for  lack  of  proper  cultivation.  The 
actual  production  under  present  conditions  is  300  pounds.  This  difference  is 
due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  character  of  the  labor.  This  section  is  espe- 
cially well  adapted  to  the  production  of  sea-island  cotton,  experiments  in 
which  were  made  by  Col.  Tucker  in  1891.  He  made  300  pounds  of  lint 
per  acre,  which  sold  in  Liverpool  on  a  low  market  for  19  cents  per  pound, 
the  same  quality  of  cotton  bringing  in  the  market  of  1890  from  28  to  30 
cents  per  pound.     Ordinary  cotton  remains  for  three  years  after  planting  in 
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full  vigor,  growing  from  the  root,  after  which  time  it  needs  to  be  plowed  up 
and  replanted.     The  sea-island  cotton  lasts  only  one  year. 

Cane. — In  the  opinion  of  the  United  States  Government  inspector  of  the 
sugar  industry  the  best  sugar  made  in  Texas  is  made  on  the  lower  Rio  Grande. 
The  estimated  yield  of  cane  is  40  tons  per  acre.  When  once  planted,  the 
cane  remains  good  for  at  least  eight  years,  and  grows  to  an  enormous  height 
Col.  Tucker  reports  stalks  of  cane  having  thirty  well-matured  joints,  some  of 
which  measure  fully  6  inches  in  circumference,  thus  giving  this  section  a 
great  advantage  over  other  cane-producing  lands.  No  other  country,  so  far 
as  known,  when  labor  is  considered,  can  prpduce  more  or  better  cane  per 
acre  than  this  valley.  With  the  diffusion  process  this  cane  will  produce 
95  per  cent  of  sugar.  Under  the  inspiration  of  the  bounty  clause  in  the 
McKinley  law  fresh  fields  of  cane  have  been  planted  on  the  Texas  side 
of  the  river,  and  great  improvements  made  in  machinery  and  facilities  for 
the  manufacture  of  sugar.  All  planting  of  cane  and  expense  in  improving  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  have  been  suspended,  and  will  remain  suspended,  until 
the  attitude  of  the  new  Congress  toward  sugar  is  ascertained. 

Tobacco, — For  a  long  time  tobacco  culture  has  been  considered  practica- 
ble here;  but,  I  understand,  no  serious  attempts  at  its  cultivation  had  been 
made  until  1889,  when  Col.  Tucker  began  experimenting  with  Habana  to- 
bacco. He  has  demonstrated  to  his  own  satisfaction  and  that  of  tobacco  ex- 
perts in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  that  the  tobacco  produced  on  his  plan- 
tation is  the  equal  of  any  Habana  tobacco  imported  into  the  United  States. 
He  has  just  shipped  to  New  York  the  product  of  one  acre,  first  cutting,  which 
weighed,  clear  of  packing  boxes,  1,600  pounds.     Col.  Tucker  says: 

There  is  such  a  great  future  for  this  product  here  that  I  am  almost  afraid  to  write  of  it  lest 
my  yeracity  be  called  in  question;  nevertheless  I  will  give  you  plain  facts.  I  was  delayed 
this  year  in  transplanting  fully  three  months  in  consequence  of  having  sent  to  Habana  for  the 
^  Vuelta  abajo  "  seed.  The  seed  came  late,  and  after  being  sown  it  did  not  germinate.  I 
did  not  raise  one  plant  from  a  pound  of  seed.  After  obtaining  other  Habana  seed  in  the 
United  States,  which  germinated  fully,  I  transplanted  May  1 1,  and  August  ill  made  my  first 
catting  of  tobacco  (1,600  pounds,  which  I  have  just  shipped).  On  October  ill  made  my 
second  catting,  which  jdelded  about  800  pounds,  and  the  third  crop  from  the  same  acre  is 
growing  rapidly,  having  leaves  at  this  time  (November  20)  from  6  to  8  inches  in  length,  and 
which  will  yield  at  its  cutting  probably  about  500  pounds.  I  am  now  cutting  10  acres  planted 
in  August,  which  promises  a  full  yield,  and,  should  there  be  no  frost,  I  will  get  a  second  crop. 

Lieut.  Chatfield,  U.  S.  Army,  whose  work  on  "The  Twin  Cities  of  the 
Border  and  the  Country  of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande"  is  now,  I  believe,  in 
press,  and  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  to-, 
bacco  culture,  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  no  country  can  it  be  produced  so 
perfectly  or  profitably  as  here.  The  required  conditions  in  the  production 
of  tobacco  here,  as  in  all  the  other  soil  products,  are  water  and  enterprise. 
The  Rio  Grande  is  at  hand  and  can  be  tapped  at  any  point.  Enterprise  only 
is  lacking. 

Salt. — During  the  past  year  salt  has  been  added  to  the  exports  from  this 
district,  but  exported,  however,  mainly  to  other  Mexican  ports,  especially 
Tampico  and  Tuxpan.     In  the  State  of  Tamaulipas,  at  distances  varying 
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from  15  to  46  railes  from  Matamoros,  are  several  salt  lakes,  or  lagunasj  from 
which  during  a  dry  season  large  quantities  of  salt  are  taken  by  a  simple  and 
inexpensive  process.  The  cost  of  gathering  is  50  cents  (Mexican  coin)  per 
carga.  To  this  is  added  18  cents  per  carga  of  State  tax.  The  cost  of  tiaas- 
portation  from  the  iagunas  to  Matamoros  is  from  $1  to  I1.50;  and  from 
here  to  Tuxpan  via  Brownsville,  Tex.,  about  |2,  in  addition  to  warehouse 
fees,  which  were  exacted  under  a  decision  of  the  collector  of  customs  hold- 
ing that  the  salt  was  imported  for  exportation,  and  not  in  trust.  The  cost 
of  transportation  direct  from  Bagdad  to  Tuxpan  by  schooner  is  only  I1.50 
per  carga.  The  market  price  in  Tuxpan  is  |8  and  $g  per  carga  at  wholesale, 
or  |i2  and  I13  retail.  It  is  doubtless  now  the  most  remunerative  industry 
here,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so  for  some  time  to  come.  The  mode  of  gath- 
ering is  very  simple.  Two  men  carry  a  common  wooden  box  about  2  feet 
square  and  i  ]^  feet  deep,  in  which  they  scoop  up  the  brine  and  carry  it  on 
shore,  where  the  small  quantity  of  water  is  drained  off  and  the  salt  dn'ed. 
The  cost  is  almost  nothing.  Matamoros  and  Brownsville  ought  to  have  had 
the  benefit  of  this  industry,  and  would,  had  it  not  been  for  the  adverse  cus- 
tom-house decision  referred  to.  lliere  have  been  brought  to  Matamoros 
this  year  by  Mr.  Francisco  Armendaiz  about  1,200,000  pounds  of  salt  from 
these  lakes,  of  which  600,000  pounds  have  been  shipped.  He  already  has 
about  9,900,000  pounds  at  the  lakes,  while  other  persons  have  6,000,000 
pounds  all  ready  for  shipment. 

LABOR. 

The  price  of  labor  is  a  most  important  consideration.  It  is  cheap  and, 
under  good  supervision,  effective.  In  order  to  get  the  best  results  from  labcv- 
crs,  they  must  be  handled  intelligently  and  sympathetically.  The  oversea-  or 
manager  should  live  among  them  and  speak  their  language.  They  are  uni- 
formly polite  and  generous,  and,  when  well  treated,  make  their  emplo}'er's 
interests  their  own.  When  brutally  treated,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  they 
become  sullen  and  worthless.  The  price  of  labor  is  only  50  cents  (Mexican 
coin)  per  day,  without  board,  on  the  Texas  side  of  the  river  and  much  less 
here.  Climatic  conditions  are  such  that  the  laborer  requires  very  little  for 
clothes  or  shelter,  while  meat  is  cheap  and  vegetables  can  be  produced  for  al- 
most nothing.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  worthlessness  of  the  Mexican 
laborer.  He  does  not  intend  to  be  worthless.  He  is  reared  in  a  land  of 
few  wants  and  great  division  of  labor — a  land  of  genial,  not  to  say  tntt- 
vating,  climate.  He  is  not  taught  to  be  skilled,  but  is  willing  and  does  the 
things  he  understands  readily  and  well.  The  Mexican  has  natural  manual  skill. 
He  can  be  taught  to  do  well  the  work  in  the  larger  industries  of  the  day,  af 
well  as  that  peculiar  skilled  work  for  which  he  is  fiamous.  He  practices 
economy,  because  he  is  obliged  to  do  so,  and  he  might  be  taught  industry 
and  thrift  from  choice  when  made  to  see  the  advantage  of  it.  Thus  &r  he 
has  been  found  most  serviceable  to  his  employer  when  kept  in  debt  to  him. 
His  love  of  gaming  and  other  pastimes  renders  him  uncertain  help  when  he 
has  been  fortunate  enough  to  accumulate  a  few  reals  idxnre  his  dailj  needs. 
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IRRIGATION. 

In  my  last  report  I  referred  to  the  agitation  of  schemes  ivr  irrigation 
and  new  industries.  I  am  not  able  to  note  any  real  advance.  There  is,  as 
usual,  a  good  deal  ** in  the  air."  Endeavor  has  been  made  to  form  a  com- 
pany with  a  capital  of  1 150,000  for  irrigating  the  Mexican  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande  below  Camargo  from  the  San  Juan  Rivjer.  The  feasibility  and  in- 
expensiveness  of  the  scheme  makes  it  very  attractive.  I  can  not  learn,  how- 
ever, that  there  has  been  any  tangible  advance  made.  The  promotion  of 
any  schemes  for  development  in  this  country  is  very  much  handicapped  by 
antiquated  laws,  and  especially  on  the  frontier  by  laws  respecting  the  acqui- 
sition of  real  estate  by  foreigners.  Any  plan  of  extensive  irrigation  involves 
focile  transference  of  lands  and  rapid  settlement.  The  laws  of  Mexico  do 
not  secure  this,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  insured  by  any  governmental  conces- 
sion at  present.  It  is  a  pity  that  something  in  this  direction  can  not  be  ac- 
complished, for  I  never  saw  a  fairer  country  than  that  included  between  the 
San  Juan  and  the  Rio  Grande  rivers.  There  is  a  vast  tract  of  land  thou- 
sands of  acres  in  extent  capable  of  supporting  a  large  population  and  fur- 
nishing it  with  all  the  necessaries  and  delicacies  of  life.  Were  it  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  it  would  be  dotted  with  cities  and  villages  and  teeming 
with  wealth.     Even  here  it  will  not  long  remain  isolated  and  undeveloped. 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  soil  similar  in  character  and  with  a 
climate  identical  to  that  on  the  Texas  side  of  the  river  should  not  be  opened 
up  at  once.  There  are  from  Laredo  to  Point  Isabel  rich  irrigable  lands,  in- 
cluding more  square  miles  than  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Water  can  be 
provided  for  it  either  directly  from  the  river  or  by  storage  systems,  or  a 
combination  of  both. 

Col.  Carthell  has,  I  believe,  pronounced  irrigation  from  some  point 
above  Laredo  for  the  whole  valley  entirely  feasible,  sufficient  capital  and 
suitable  concessions  and  protection  from  the  two  countries  being  the  only 
desiderata. 

For  several  weeks  past  Lieut.  W.  H.  Chatfield,  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  rep- 
resenting some  capitalists,  has  been  in  Brownsville  endeavoring  to  secure 
concessions  and  right  of  way  from  owners  of  land  on  the  Texas  bank  of  the 
Rio  Grande  in  Starr,  Hidalgo,  and  Cameron  counties  for  irrigation  by  the 
construction  of  ditches  and  levees  and  the  use  of  resacas  and  lagunas  for 
reservoirs.  The  plan  is  to  begin  with  the  storage  system,  making  storage 
reservoirs  out  of  the  many  resacas^  lagunas^  and  depressions  which  abound 
in  this  country  and  are  filled  with  water  for  a  distance  of  over  50  miles  from 
the  Rio  Grande  at  every  overflow  of  the  river.  A  large  amount  of  this  water 
finds  its  way  to  the  Arroyo  Colorado  and  through  it  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Normally  there  is  an  overflow  two  or  three  times  a  year ;  but  for  four  years 
there  has  been  but  one,  owing  to  the  prolonged  drought  along  the  entire 
valley  and  the  use  of  the  river  for  irrigation  in  New  Mexico  and  abo at  El 
Paso,  an  item  for  which  allowance  must  be  made  in  this  system.  The  plan 
is  to  levee  the  resacas  and  la^nas  and  construct  dams  across  the  upper  por- 
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tion  of  the  Arroyo  Colorado  at  various  points  high  enough  above  the  level 
of  the  lands  to  flood  the  lower  valley.  These  dams  are  to  be  graded  one 
above  another,  so  that  the  lands  can  always  be  flooded  from  the  nearest 
point.  It  is  not  proposed  to  take  water  from  the  river  during  a  long  drought 
or  when  it  is  at  a  low  stage,  but  to  store  water  when  the  river  is  high  or 
overflows  against  a  time  of  drought.  Droughts  in  this  region  have  been 
entirely  local.  A  dry  season  here  does  not  prove  one  loo  miles  upriver. 
One  of  the  greatest  overflows  in  years  took  place  last  summer  when  there  was 
scarcely  any  rain  here.  The  scheme  is  practicable,  inexpensive,  and  will 
insure  water  for  any  time  save  that  of  exceptional  drought.  To  many  the 
scheme  appears  chimerical,  but  any  scheme  would  be  scouted  by  these  same 
men  that  called  upon  them  to  surrender  any  part  of  the  increase  in  wealth 
the  scheme  would  insure  or  would  change  their  methods  of  trade  and  living. 

RAILROADS. 

There  has  been  a  renewal  of  interest  in  a  railroad  from  Laredo  to  Browns- 
ville, occasioned,  no  doubt,  by  the  disturbed  state  of  the  border  and  the  be- 
lief that  the  shriek  of  the  locomotive  would  drive  out  the  "  irresponsible  and 
trouble-making'*  Mexican- Americans  who  infest  the  chaparrals,  thus  afford- 
ing the  best  protection  to  both  republics.  There  is  nothing  but  talk,  how- 
ever, and  the  road  will  not  be  built,  save  by  Laredo  people,  whom  it  will 
materially  benefit,  or  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  which  would  find 
it  the  most  inexpensive  way  of  policing  its  frontier. 

EDUCATION. 

The  influence  of  the  drought  and  depreciation  in  silver  is  felt  every- 
where. The  schools  of  the  city  are  seriously  crippled.  One-half  of  them 
have  been  closed,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  other  half  have  been  over- 
crowded, while  the  mission  schools  are  full.  Of  course,  under  these  circum- 
stances improvement  is  out  of  the  question.  One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to 
good  educational  work  is  the  scarcity  of  good  text-books  that  can  be  sold 
cheaply.  Here  is  a  field  for  some  enterprising  American  publisher.  The 
Appleton  series  in  Spanish  are  made  up  too  well  and  cost  too  much.  These 
people  are  extremely  poor,  and  text-books  for  their  children  must  be  furnished 
at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  It  seems  to  me  that  good  elementary  books 
can  be  prepared  and  printed  upon  cheap  paper  with  manilla  paper  covers 
that  will  advantageously  replace  the  books  now  in  use  at  about  the  same 
rates.  This  might  be  done  by  enterprising  American  publishers  through  a 
branch  house  established  in  some  convenient  Mexican  center.  There  are  no 
text-books  published  that  so  well  supply  the  need  of  Mexico  and  fit  its  present 
stage  of  development  as  the  American,  but  they  must  be  put  up  in  shape  to 
meet  the  slim  purses  of  the  people. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  is  my  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  furnish  statistical  data  re- 
specting this  valley,  but  there  are  none  to  be  had.     I  can  only  report  upon 
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it  in  a  general  way,  and  quite  as  much  about  the  American  side  of  the  river 
as  this.     The  valley  is  a  unit ;  what  affects  one  side  will  affect  the  other. 

My  reports  all  read  very  much  alike.  They  are  made  up  of  discussions 
of  schemes  as  yet  on  paper  or  "in  the  air  "  and  of  praise  of  the  country,  of 
which  too  much  is  not  likely  to  be  said.  I  only  wish  that  I  might  write  some 
word  that  would  invite  enterprise  and  capital  into  this  valley  that  would  estab- 
lish a  new  order  of  industrial  things. 

JNO.  B.  RICHARDSON, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Matamoros^  January  14,  i8gj. 


BERMUDA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  SULLIVAN,  OF  HAMILTON, 

The  commercial  relations  between  Bermuda  and  the  United  States  are 
tmusually  close  and  intimate.  Omitting  the  tariff  in  both  countries,  Ber- 
muda is  commercially  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  there  is  no  dif- 
ference worthy  of  special  mention  in  the  trade  between  Bermuda  and  the 
United  States  and  the  trade  between  the  different  States  of  the  Union.  To 
a  large  extent  the  same  articles  arc  used  here  that  are  used  there,  and  what 
is  good  there  is  good  here. 

PACKING. 

The  preparation,  decoration,  and  packing  of  imports  from  the  United 
States  are  almost  without  exception  satisfactory  to  the  importer  and  to  the 
consumer.  The  preparation  is  as  perfect  as  is  expected,  the  decoration  is 
always  attractive  and  generally  appropriate,  and  the  packing  is  so  skillfully 
done  that  every  inch  of  the  available  space  is  utilized. 

In  the  line  of  dry  goods  the  United  States  send  bleached  and  unbleached 
calicoes,  fancy  striped  calicoes  for  dresses.  Canton  flannels,  corsets,  and 
linen  collars  and  cuffs.  These  goods  cost  less  in  the  United  States  than  in 
any  other  country.  Boots  and  shoes  are  imported  from  the  United  States. 
They  are  as  well  made  and  as  cheap  as  those  imported  from  England;  but, 
this  being  a  British  possession,  everything  else  being  equal,  English  styles  in 
foot  gear  and  in  everything  else  are  preferred  by  Bermudians  and  even  by 
rich  Americans  who  come  here  to  enjoy  the  climate  during  the  fashionable 
winter  season.  From  England  come  worsted  goods,  ready-made  clothing, 
hats  and  caps ;  silk,  cotton,  and  woolen  hosiery ;  embroidery,  trimmings, 
etc.  A  large  trade  is  done  in  these  goods  when  visitors  from  the  United 
States  lay  in  a  heavy  stock  of  clothing.  English  products  on  which  no  duty 
is  paid  are  undoubtedly  cheaper  than  American,  but  that  they  are  superior  to 
similar  goods  manufactured  in  the  United  States  has  not  yet  been  demon- 
strated. Bermuda  merchants  complain  that  dry-goods  invoices  are  not 
made  out  as  clearly  and  distinctly  in  the  United  States  as  in  England. 
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Carriages,  wagons — in  short,  all  kinds  of  vehicles — and  the  materials  and 
tools  for  repairing  them  come  from  the  United  States. 

Drugs  are  imported  from  the  United  States,  and  also  from  England.  It 
is  charged  that  some  American  drugs  are  adulterated,  and  such  inferior  goods, 
whether  from  the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  will  not  find  a  permanent  and 
profitable  market  here.  American  firms  of  high  standing  whose  reputation 
for  honest  dealing  and  reliable  drugs  is  established  do  a  large  business. 
Glassware  belonging  to  the  drug  trade  can  not  be  made  better  anywhere  than 
in  the  United  States,  whence  all  of  it  used  here  is  imported. 

Bermuda  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  United  States  for  food.  A  suspen- 
sion of  commercial  intercourse  would  produce  much  inconvenience  and  suf- 
fering, and  perhaps  cause  a  famine  in  the  island.  All  kinds  of  food  and  food 
products,  except  fruit  from  the  West  Indies  and  fish  caught  in  the  surround- 
ing seas,  are  imported  from  the  United  States. 

Paints  and  painters'  utensils  and  supplies,  varnishes,  oils  for  illununating 
and  lubricating  purposes,  all  kinds  of  glass  and  glassware,  lamps  and  fittings, 
cardboard,  pasteboard,  and  paper  bags  come  from  America.  Some  note 
paper  and  all  English  official  paper  is  brought  from  England.  Wall  paper 
is  rarely  used;  it  will  not  stick  on  the  porous  and  damp  walls. 

All  kinds  of  furniture  and  housekeeping  articles  for  use  and  decoration 
come  from  the  United  States.  Upholstery  decays  rapidly  in  this  humid  at- 
mosphere, and  is  not,  in  this  climate,  as  comfortable  and  serviceable  as 
wooden  ware,  with  which  the  houses  are  neatly,  but  simply,  furnished.  Most 
of  this  furniture  is  manufactured  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

General  and  shelf  hardware,  cut  nails,  axes,  garden  implements,  locks, 
bolts,  and  hinges  are  imported  from  the  United  States.  England  supplies 
cutlery,  wrought  nails,  plate  iron,  corrugated  iron,  and  steel.  Hemp  and 
flax  are  not  manufactured  in  any  form.  The  few  ropes  needed  come  from 
the  United  States.  Jute  bagging  is  not  used.  Leather  and  rubber  goods  in 
all  forms  are  of  American  manufacture.  Few  agricultural  implements  are 
wanted  here;  those  that  are  come  from  America.  So  do  the  few  hoisting 
apparatus  used.     Sewing  machines  are  of  American  manufacture. 

There  is  a  growing  trade  in  American  whisky,  but  Irish  and  Scotch  are 
in  greater  demand.  The  consumption  of  lager  beer  has  increased  quite  rap- 
idly of  late  among  the  native  population.  More  care  should  be  exercised  in 
packing  it  for  shipment  to  this  market  It  is  imported  from  the  United 
States  only.  The  garrison  uses  English  and  Scotch  beers  entirely,  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  from  the  British  Isles  preferring  the  ale  and  porter  to  which  they 
were  accustomed  in  their  native  countries.  The  wines  of  California  have  to 
compete  on  equal  terms  with  what  are  esteemed,  whether  justly  or  not,  as 
superior  wines  from  the  old  world.  They  stand  no  show  whatever  here,  un- 
less the  quality  improves  or  the  prices  are  greatly  reduced.  The  cost  of 
transportation  from  New  York  is  only  a  trifle  less  than  from  London — too 
small  to  be  considered.     No  standard  exists  for  comparing  prices. 

At  least  three-fourths  of  the  pianos  and  organs  sold  are  of  American  man- 
ufacture, and  the  prospect  is  that  the  trade  will  soon  be  monopolized  by  the 
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United  States.  The  idea  that  the  wood  entering  into  the  construction  of 
American  instruments  does  not  wear  in  this  climate  as  well  as  the  English 
material  is  not  so  prevalent  now  as  formerly,  and  American  instruments,  being 
cheaper  than,  and  superior  in  workmanship  and  finish  to,  the  English,  are  pro- 
portionately popular.  Twenty-five  years  ago  American  instruments  were 
unknown  here.  Now  they  are  favored  and  purchased  by  persons  who  need 
new  ones.  The  damp  climate  is  hard  upon  pianos  and  organs.  Durability 
of  material  and  tone  are  especially  needed  in  instruments  intended  for  sale 
in  Bermuda.  Other  instruments — brass  and  reed — are  entirely  of  English, 
German,  or  Swiss  origin,  their  manufacture  in  the  United  States  being  yet 
in  its  infancy.  Importers  send  direct  to  Europe  for  these.  The  trade  in 
them  is  necessarily  small. 

Of  watches,  clocks,  plated  ware,  and  solid  silverware  the  United  States 
supply  nearly  three-fourths.  This  used  not  to  be,  but  Americans  have 
perfected  themselves  in  designs,  which,  with  their  improved  machinery,  ranks 
them  second  to  none  as  large  manufacturers  in  these  lines.  Of  jewelry  about 
50  per  cent  is  of  English  manufacture.  Being  stamped  with  the  English 
hall-mark  it  is  preferred,  the  hall-mark  being  a  guaranty  by  the  Government 
that  the  standard  is  up  to  what  it  is  represented  to  be,  while  in  the  United 
States  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  standard  beyond  the  reputation  of  manu- 
facturers. 

To  sum  up,  in  the  language  of  the  most  extensive  dealer  in  Bermuda, 
"within  the  last  twenty-five  years  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  sale  of  most 
of  the  foregoing  wares  from  almost  exclusively  English  to  almost  exclusively 
American  goods.*' 

W.  K.  SULLIVAN, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Hamilton,  May  7,  i8g2. 


RUSSIAN    PETROLEUM    IN   1892. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  CHAMBERS,  OF  BATOUM. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Department  of  September  13  for  a 
report  from  this  consulate  upon  the  progress  of,  and  the  effect  of  the  cholera 
upon,  the  Russian  petroleum  trade,  I  have  concluded  to  give  you  at  once 
such  statistics  and  information  regarding  the  trade  as  are  now  obtainable, 
instead  (as  I  had  intended)  of  waiting  to  obtain  complete  statistics  for  the 
year  1892.  The  complete  statistics  for  the  year  will  not  be  obtainable  for 
probably  two  months  yet,  while  the  figures  now  at  hand  will  show  quite  as 
clearly  as  any  hereafter  obtainable  the  progress  the  trade  is  making  and  also 
the  effect  of  the  cholera  upon  it,  as  there  has  been  no  cholera  in  Bakoo  for 
several  months. 

The  only  noticeable  effect  of  the  cholera  upon  the  trade  at  Bakoo  was  in 
the  falling  off  of  the  crude  oil  production  from  137,075  barrels  per  day  in 
No.  151 7. 
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May  to  94,033  barrels  in  June,  76,772  barrels  in  July,  and  91,882  barrels  in 
August ;  and  when  the  fact  that  all  authorities  agreed  that  at  least  80,000 
of  a  total  population  of  not  more  than  110,000  had  left  Bakoo  before  the 
middle  of  July  is  considered,  this  decline  in  the  crude  production  in  that 
month  seems  remarkably  small. 

As  will  be  seen  by  statistics  herewith,  the  output  of  petroleum  prodncts 
from  Batoum,  notwithstanding  the  cholera,  was  greater  in  1892  than  in 
1891 ;  but  the  increase  in  the  output  of  illuminating  oils  was  only  about  6 
per  cent  over  1891.  As  about  2  per  cent  of  this  increase  was  a  heavy  prod- 
uct called  solar  oil,  heretofore  sold  with  and  as  residuum,  but  now  used  for 
making  illuminating  gas  in  London,  the  actual  increase  was  only  about  4 
per  cent,  against  an  increase  of  about  12  per  cent  in  1891  over  1890.  The 
insignificance  of  this  increase  was  not,  however,  due  to  the  cholera  scare, 
because  cholera  was  never  epidemic  in  Batoum.  Up  to  September  i  not 
more  than  forty  cases  were  officially  reported,  while  the  whole  number  of 
cases  during  the  year  was  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  ten.  Of  course, 
in  July  many  workmen  left  the  place,  and  for  several  weeks  the  loading  of 
cases  was  retarded ;  but  the  delay  was  insignificant.  The  increased  and 
aggressive  competition  of  the  American  trade  in  the  world's  markets  was 
the  cause  of  the  small  increase  in  exports,  as  prices  were  so  low  during  the 
last  half  of  the  year  that,  if  export  was  not  actually  a  losing  business,  it  was 
unprofitable,  notwithstanding  the  price  of  refined  oil  at  Bakoo  reached  the 
lowest  figure  ever  known  in  the  trade's  history,  viz,  5  copecks  per  pood 
(equivalent  to  less  than  half  a  cent  per  gallon). 

Notwithstanding  the  large  and  increasing  crude-oil  production  during 
the  last  quarter  of  1892,  prices  of  both  crude  and  refined  oil  at  Bakoo  have 
advanced  to  2j^  copecks  per  pood  for  crude  (about  11  cents  per  barrel  of 
42  gallons)  and  9  copecks  per  pood  (about  nine-tenths  of  a  cent  per  gallon) 
for  refined  oil  free  on  board  cars.  This  advance  is  due,  first,  to  large  con- 
tracts having  been  made  by  refiners  for  the  delivery  for  a  term  of  five  years 
of  refined  oil  to  a  foreign  firm  heavily  engaged  in  the  export  trade  at  a  price 
of  9  copecks  per  pood  (nine- tenths  of  a  cent  per  gallon)  upon  a  basis  of  2 
copecks  per  pood  (8^  cents  per  barrel  of  42  gallons)  as  the  market  price  of 
crude,  the  quantity  of  refined  thus  contracted  being,  it  is  said,  about  100,- 
000,000  gallons  per  annum,  or  about  four-fifteenths  of  the  total  refined  pro- 
duction of  1892 ;  and,  second,  an  agreement  concluded  at  RostofT,  on  the 
Don,  in  December,  between  Nobel  Brothers  and  six  other  heavy  producers 
and  refiners,  whereby  Nobel  Brothers  are  constituted  the  sole  agents  of  the 
seven  firms  for  the  marketing  in  Russia  and  abroad  of  all  their  products  for 
five  years  from  March  1-13,  1893.  These  seven  firms  are  said  to  control 
about  nine-fifteenths  of  the  total  crude  and  refined  oil  production  of  Bakoo; 
consequently  the  two  combinations  will  control  about  thirteen-fifteenths  of 
the  whole  output  of  refined  oil,  leaving  only  two-fifteenths  of  the  whole  pos- 
sible refined  production  free  to  be  competed  for  by  the  many  exporters  and 
shippers  not  included  in  either  of  the  two  large  combinations.     The  foreigD 
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firm  before  mentioned  has  never  engaged  in  the  home  trade,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  Nobel  combination  will  be  in  a  position  to  absolutely  control 
that  branch  of  the  business ;  and  the  expectation  is  that  they  will  advance 
prices  in  Russia  of  all  petroleum  products  to  a  very  profitable  figure  (a  200 
per  cent  advance  is  confidently  expected),  in  order  to  make  the  home  trade 
bear  the  financial  brunt  of  competition  in  foreign  markets.  It  is  also  be- 
lieved, and  apparently  with  reason,  that  all  the  refiners  and  producers  not 
now  engaged  to  either  of  these  two  combinations  must  eventually  and  soon 
become  identified  with  one  or  the  other  of  them,  and  that  even  perhaps 
before  this  is  realized  the  two  will  be  united,  and  in  this  manner  the  whole 
trade  will  be  united,  and  be  in  a  position  to  approach  the  American  trade 
with  a  view  to  making  an  amicable  and,  consequently,  profitable  division  of 
the  world's  markets. 

The  depressed  and  apparently  desperate  financial  condition  of  the  trade 
as  a  whole  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  these  very  tardy  efforts  toward  unifica- 
tion, and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  "crisis"  has  grown  worse  since 
my  last  report,  the  trade  is  sufficiently  sanguine  to  be  looking  confidently 
forward  to  the  present  year  to  produce  the  great  financial  millennium  of  the 
petroleum  trade. 

No  new  territory  was  developed  in  1892,  and,  in  fact,  practically  no  ef- 
forts were  made  in  that  direction. 

During  the  year  an  entirely  new  feature  in  the  method  of  shipping  refined 
oil  to  India  and  the  far  East  was  inaugurated  by  the  clearing  of  the  tank 
steamer  Murex  from  this  port  in  August  with  a  cargo  of  refined  oil  in  bulk 
for  Singapore  and  Bangkok,  via  the  Suez  Canal.  This  trade  is  now  supplied 
with  oil  in  cans  and  cases,  but  the  Murex  is  constructed  according  to  rules 
laid  down  by  the  Suez  Canal  commission  for  the  express  purpose  of  carry- 
ing bulk  oil  through  the  canal,  her  owners  having  two  more  steamers  of 
like  construction  completed  and,  it  is  said,  three  or  four  more  in  the  course 
of  construction.  They  have  also  erected  tankage  at  Calcutta,  Madras,  Sing- 
apore, and  Bangkok,  and  will,  it  is  said,  continue  the  erection  of  tankage 
at  all  the  principal  ports  of  India,  Burmah,  Straits  Settlements,  Java,  Siam, 
China,  and  Japan. 

Naturally,  this  innovation  in  the  method  of  exporting  oil  to  the  far  East 
caused  some  consternation  at  first  among  the  can  and  case  manufacturers 
here,  as  it  was  feared  that  its  success  could  only  result  in  the  ultimate  death 
of  the  can  and  case  trade  of  Batoum ;  but  the  case-oil  output  of  Batoum  in 
1892  was  more  than  120,000,000  gallons,  to  carry  which  to  the  far  East  would 
require  at  least  twenty-five  such  steamers  as  the  Murex,  calculating  three 
voyages  a  year  each,  which  is  more  than  they  will  average  if  their  owners 
intend  that  they  shall  bring  return  cargo  to  Mediterranean  and  continental 
ports.  Then  the  capitalists  engaged  in  this  speculation  or  experiment  have 
the  very  difficult  problem  to  solve  of  the  distribution  of  refined  after  its  de- 
livery into  the  various  tanks,  in  the  solution  of  which,  it  is  reported,  they 
have  got  no  nearer  than  the  purchasing  of  oil  cans  and  bottles  at  Singapore 
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and  Buigkoky  which  would  seem  that  they  were  going  to  depend  for  the 
present  upon  a  very  uncertain  means  of  distribution.  In  foLct,  all  reports  re- 
garding the  progress  of  this  new  departure  in  the  East  are  of  a  nature  Tcry 
satisfactory  to  the  trade  here,  and  the  can  and  case  nianu&cturers  have  en- 
tirely recovered  their  equanimity,  and  it  is  said  that  there  seems  to  be  a 
feeling  in  the  trade  that  the  opportunity  for  purchasing  very  cheaply  some 
steamers  constructed  after  Suez  Canal  specifications  will  present  itself  within 
the  year. 

I  append  a  few  statistics  of  the  petroleum  trade  for  1893,  in  comparison 
with  former  years. 

ToiiSr  showing  crude  production  of  Balakhani'Sahtnchi  and  BtH-Eibatfor  ike  Jirti  eleven 

ntoniks  of  iSgj  {old  style). 


If  oaths. 

Cmdeprped 

to  refin. 

tries. 

LakeoU 
and  crude 
piped  and 

Estimated 
fuel  and 
evapora- 

tiOQ. 

Stocks  at 
wdk  at  end 
of  month. 

Total. 

Stocks  at 
wells  at  be- 

Total  iMo. 
dDctkmfdr 

■MMIth. 

Jaimary 

February ...«-«, 

March 

April....      .«... 

May 

Ju- 

July- « 

August ...... 

September -...„. 
October    

B»rrtlx. 

■.509.379 

■.558.164 

3.67«.«83 

3.7*9.738 

3.999.463 

■.886.763 

•.478,426 

■.898.560 

•.870.013 

3.389.993 

3.«45,»44 

BarrtU. 
3.447 
4.098 
9.«9« 
".097 
i,3So 

•,404 
5.005 

S.«59 

1.867 
16.478 
6.194 

BarreU. 
183. «9o 
190. •84 
•4s.»8o 

■44.800 
•69.800 
x89.r«» 
163, 3» 
^,7» 
191,160 
s36.aoo 
a«5.40o 

BarreU. 
«.397.7o6 
1.498, 710 
».S90.73P 
".505.400 

1.491.130 
I.a33.t4i 

967.039 

718,957 

839.377 

1,050.934 

x.5x«.s6s 

BarreU, 
4.093.8a« 
4.s8i.s56 
5.5x4.485 
5.471.035 
5.754.713 
4.3I9.XS8 
3,6x3.790 
3.8x5.396 
3.909.4x7 
4.683.605 
4.979.300 

BarreU. 

1.104.  SOS 

1.397.706 
1.498.7x0 

X.  590. 730 

1*505,400 

X.49X.X30 

1.333.841 

967.039 

7x8,957 

839.377 

«»o5f).934 

BmrreU. 
•,9«9.7« 
«.883,5S«> 

4,«5,775 
3,880.305 

4,«4«,3X3 
«.«~,998 
■,379.949 
•.848.357 
S.x«3h6o 
3.844.»8 
3.9»8,3« 

Novomber 

Total 

34,^57.9^6 

56.S6. 

■.301.374 

x3,8o6.386 

50.4s1.947 

X3,397.9»S 

37,<n4,oas 

189^. 

1891. 

Months. 

Average 

daily 

pRMlnctkM. 

DMdly  aver- 
age from 
flowing 
wellsr 

Daily  aTer- 

agefrom 

pumgng 

wens. 

Avenga 

daay 
prodnctkMi. 

Daflyavcr. 

oowing 
wdls. 

Daily  aver, 
age  from 

January.....^ 

February- ~.. 

March « 

April « 

May.- 

J-«* - - 

J»iy 

August « . — 

September 

Bmrreh. 
96.443 
99.43a 
i«9.54« 
«»9.343 
«37.075 
94.033 
76,77« 
9X.88S 
X06.X15 
xt4.oo7 
J30.946 

Barrtlt. 
i6,ai9 
Z6.067 
36.693 
43.»7« 
46,130 
«9.«w 
XS.«^4 
•S.107 
■7.6«H 
3».756 
37.«6o 

Bmrrelt. 
8o,«4 

83.36s 
9^.848 

86.171 
90.945 
74.9»« 
61,548 
69,775 
78,49« 
9«.«5i 
93.786 

BmrreU, 
80.X08 
105.86s 
9».467 
88.490 
100.764 
«H,«45 
98.ax4 
108.  S96 
100,956 
■0ft.a6. 
X04.S9X 

BmrreU. 
9.44X 
■4.755 
X4.6S9 
9,008 

6.99X 
16.800 

8.7« 
15.53« 
x«.538 
«J,«5X 

10,605 

Bmrrdk. 

70^667 
8x,«.7 
77.8^ 
79W4X1 
93,773 
87,445 
89,4^ 
•■.764 
88,4x8 
94,041 
93.986 

November 

Total... 

ito^Sso 

s8,4M 

84.100 

98,998 

X3.a35 

H.lh 

MoTS.~Th«  barrels  are  of  4a  gsllow. 
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TabU  showing  shipments  of  petroleum  products  from  Russia  for  the  first  nine  months  {old 

style)  of  i8gt  and  i8g2. 


Description. 

Illuminating  oils. 

Lubricating  oib. 

X891. 

X899. 

189X. 

1899. 

Exports: 

By  rail  and  sea. 

Gallon*. 
153,330,000 
895,000 

Gallons. 
«63, 595,000 
7»5,ooo 

Gallon*. 
16,200,000 

Gallon*. 
99,380,000 

'Poi^  exports »«»ft>i*tt»iT— t 

X54,9  5,000 

164,3x0,000 

16,900,000 

99,380,000 

Shipments  to  Russia : 

Via  Odessa 

85,000 

x8, 445,000 

1x5,805,000 

9,155,000 

980,000 

X9, 180,000 

X 16, 945,000 

a,  475,000 

75,000 

1,345,000 

3,980,000 

9x5,000 

xxo,ooo 

ViaBatoum 

ViaBakoo ^ 

Via  Bakoo  to  Finland ^ 

z, 960,000 

9,970,000 

170,000 

Total  to  Russia ^ ^ 

136,490,000 

x38,x8o,ooo 

4,9x5.000 

4,5x0,000 

Grand  total ^ ^. 

a90,7«5,ooo 

302,490,000 

3X, 1x5,000 

96,890,000 

Descxlptioiu 

Total. 

X89X. 

1899. 

1891. 

1899. 

Exports: 

By  rail  and  sea 

Gallon*. 
10,465,000 
890,000 

Gallon*. 
8,400,000 
980,000 

GaUon*. 
«79,995,ooo 
«,7«5,ooo 

Gallon*. 
194,375,000 
X, 695,000 

Balcoo  to  Peisia 

Total  exports.....^ 

11,985,000 

9,380,000 

181,710,000 

196,070,000 

Via  Odessa ^^ 

•0,000 

560,000 

468,415,000 

90,000 

z5,ooo 

460,000 

509,780,000 

180,000 

ao,  350, 000 

587,500,000 

9,390,000 

405,000 

90,900,000 

6«x,995,ooo 

9,645,000 

Via  Batoum. « 

Via  Bakoo „ 

Via  Bakoo  to  Finland ...m....... 

Tout  to  Russia 

469,0x5,000 

503,955,000 

6x0,490,000 

645,945,000 

Gfand  total 

480,300,000 

519,635,000 

799,130,000 

849,0x5,000 

Table  showing  exports  of  Russian  petrolettm  products  from  Batoum  for  the  last  eight  years. 


Ymt. 

Crude  oU  and 

crude 

residuum. 

Lubricatiug 
oU. 

Illuminating 
distillate. 

Illuminating 
oU. 

Total. 

Increase, 

«885 ^. 

x886     ...«  

Gallon*. 
•4,774,600 
•m,9«5,3«5 

X,692,XOO 

4,8i5,3ao 
3,485,735 
6,989,950 
6,466,970 
6,855,450 

Gallon*. 

Gallon*. 

Gallon*. 
a«,865,3a5 
39,39X,oo5 
4a,  897, 935 
109,660,875 
X49,35»,370 
167,890,695 
«90, 999,895 
194,091,450 

Gallon*. 
3X,  639, 9*5 
54,936,390 
67,969,935 
x43,543,"o 
186,603,990 
9x8,88x,995 
943,043,530 
96x, 815,005 

Percent. 

7x5 
•5. 3 
XXI.3 
16.1 
17.95 
11. 06 
7.7a 

1887      .  ....~ 

6,77«,35o 
9,073,305 
10,506,360 
19,831,880 
91,191,745 
96,0x1,945 

x6, 747, 550 
>9,993,6«o 
93,960,595 
34,945,700 
94,469,620 
34,856,x6o 

s888 ...^.. 

"889 - 

«89o 

1891 ™ 

i89«. - 

^ These  items  include  lubricating  and  illuminatizuc  d'^tillsMta 
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Tabu  showing  shipments  of  petroleum  products  from  BaJoum  in  i8gi  and  i8g2. 


T«- 


Austria: 

Flume 

Trieste. 

Belfhim ^^ 

Bulgaria ^ 

K«yp«^ 

United  Kingdom ^ 

France  „...^ 

Germany. ^..,. 

HoUand 

Italy 

Malu 

Roumania.. 

Spain ^.. 

Turkey ^ 

Greece  .^» ^ 

Norway  and  Denmark. „.. 

Total  exports....^., 
itutaia  -...« M.^.M 


Crude  oil  and  residuum. 


1891. 


Gat  tons. 

602,795 
a, 394, 390 


3. 700 
665.030 

'.878,750 

799, «55 


«8,750 
68,770 


5,000 


6,466,370 
810, 470 


Total  shipments 7,276,740       6,934,050     21,968,145 


Gattont. 


348,525 
1,678,630 


8,750- 
»,054,»9« 

3,148.890 
92.000 


Lubricating  <A. 


1891. 


58, 750 


too,  345 

364,170 

1,300 


6,855.450 
78,600 


Gallons, 

591,050 

296,600 

7,391,060 

5.250 

14,100 

a,  6^0,350 

4,732,620 

4,654,715 

56,850 

111,150 


189a. 


389,500 

»95,55o 

51,000 

«,45o 

7,500 


31,131,745 
846,400 


Galtofts. 

453.240 

265,080 

6,axx,075 

6,400 

51,100 

«,7f'5.695 

7.687.675 

8, 759, »  75 

182,010 

333. «oo 

1,000 

171,895 

6,750 

79.750 

a,  750 

35,250 


26,011,945 
8x6,800 


26,828,745 


lUiiminariog  d  stiflaxr. 


1891. 


i89«. 


Ga'lcMs.  Calloms. 

"6,494.635  i  ao.913.473 

6,789.5*5  1       7.742,540 
— :  156,150 


5,196,075 


290,580 


887,860 


848.- 


24,463,630 
»,3«7.755 


25,780,375 


34,856.160 
•.wo.  495 


37»o66,^ 


llhiminating  oil. 


X89X. 


X898. 


Total. 


189X. 


1899. 


Austria: 

flume. 

Trieste 

Belghim 

Bulgaria. 

Cochin  China.. 


GaitoMS. 


Gallotu. 


Egypt — 

United  Kingdom.. 

France ».. 

Germany 

Holland. 

India.. ^... 

Italy „ 

>P*n 

Java 

Manila  

Malto- 

Roumania 

Siam 

Spain. 

Turkey 

Greece 

Norway  and  Denmark... 
Africa 


7,074,460 

13,069,230 

X, 510,040 

1,4x0,740 

19,369,080 

8,966,320 

43,054,055 

918,750 

701,350 

«,  722, 305 

38,745,300 

XI, 019, 685 

7,338,aoo 

13,748,960 

866,090 

835,000 

2,748,930 

1,943,400 

80,000 

•4,204,790 


3,509,380 
XX, 448, 665 

«, 633, 930 
1,590,860 
«o,  505,7*0 

7,119,360 

40,517,605 

«,  639, 380 

738,240 

2,4»5,9«5 
47,807,290 

9,990,870 

10,356,140 

17,646,800 

756,570 

1,066,385 

1,050, 180 


90,000 

94,688,970 

130,000 


167,210 


160,000 


Gallons, 

17,985,685 

M,  763. 400 

99,684,610 

», 5*5,290 

»,4»o,740 

19,969,080 

8,984,190 

46,349,435 

7,530,T90 

6, 155,  MO 

x,779,*5S 

38,745.300 

",440,165 

7,338,900 

«3, 748, 960 

866,090 

835,000 

4,088,060 

1,949,400 

275,550 

24,255,790 

«,450 

19, 500 

167,910 


GmiUmt, 

xx.865.995 

«9.494.5» 

«,640,J30 

1,590,860 

w>,  505,  710 

7,»79,«»o 

48,533.5^5 

»2.47S.94S 

9,589,415 

2, 597.9*5 

47.807,990 

9,6&a,7»o 

w>.  356,140 

17,646,800 

756.570 

1,067,  ««5 

2,170,545 

390*9*0 
•4, 769,330 
«3«.75o 
35.»5» 
160,000 


Russia., 


Total  exports.. 


'90,992,895 
22,957,965 


«94,09»,45o 
23,790,980 


243,043,530 
25,933,590 


•61,815,005 
•6.896,87s 


Total  shipments... 


9x3,950,860 


9x7,889,430 


•68,976,190 


988,711,810 
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Tabu  showing  tfu  daily  average  crude  production  at  Batouni  for  the  last  eight  years. 


Year. 


X885. 
1886. 
1887, 


Production. 


Barrels. 
38,137 
49.329 
54,247 
63,«47 


Year. 


1890... 


Production. 


Barrels. 
67,561 
79*985 
99*567 


JAMES  C.  CHAMBERS, 

CansuL 


United  States  Consulate, 

Batoum^  January  3 y  iSqj. 


GERMAN-A*MERICAN   TRADE   IN   1892. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  MASON,  OF  FRANKFORT. 

The  tabular  statement  herewith  submitted  shows  the  value  of  declared 
exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  1892  from  the  district  of  the 
consulate-general  of  Frankfort  and  those  of  the  several  consulates  and  com- 
mercial agencies  under  its  supervision  to  have  aggregated  138,902,166.07. 
This  is  not  only  an  increase  of  11,515.579.64  over  the  exports  from  the  same 
districts  during  1891,  but  it  exceeds  the  totals  of  every  previous  year,  ex- 
cept 1887  and  1890.  In  1890  the  influence  of  the  then  pending  tariff  legis- 
lation swelled  American  imports  from  all  countries  to  abnormal  proportions 
and  loaded  the  market  with  a  surplus  which  required  months  of  greatly  re- 
duced importations  to  consume. 

Although  the  figures  for  the  past  year  do  not  reveal  any  great  increase 
over  those  of  1888,  1889,  and  1891,  they  show  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
general  depression  that  has  fallen  upon  European  manufactures  during  the 
past  two  years,  and  notwithstanding  the  United  States  tariff  legislation  of 
1890,  there  has  been  at  least  no  decline  in  the  normal  export  trade  of  south- 
ern and  western  Germany  to  the  United  States.  This,  in  contrast  with  the 
collapse  that  has  occurred  in  German  and  British  commerce  with  South 
America  and  some  other  foreign  countries,  is  especially  gratifying  to  econo- 
mists who  realize  the  vital  importance  of  our  country  as  an  outlet  for  the 
surplus  manufactures  of  industrial  Germany.  As  a  leading  mercantile  jour- 
nal puts  it,  "our  trade  with  the  United  States  is  now  the  one  bright  and 
satisfactory  spot  on  the  foreign  horizon,"  and  it  is  this  fact  which  more  than 
any  other  has  inspired  the  profuse  and  splendid  exhibit  that  the  Fatherland 
will  make  at  Chicago  during  the  coming  summer. 

It  is  only  when  the  comparison  is  extended  backward  over  the  preceding 
decade  that  the  steady,  solid  growth  of  German  exports  to  our  country  is 
made  apparent.     Beginning  with  1881  the  total  value  of  declared  exports 
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from  the  territory  under  supervision  of  this  consulate-general  has  been,  by 
years,  as  follows : 


Year. 


Value. 


Year. 


Vaiw. 


1S81. 
i88«. 

1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
x886. 


^6,181,700.80 
3a, 08a, 383. 35 
98,887,949.89 
30,471,839.16 
37,398,808.74 
36*635, 51 7- 33 


1887.- 
1888... 
Z889... 
1890... 
1891.. 
x89a». 


^»7*5,«9.r4 
38.764,751.35 
37.«62,389.54 
43.»33.636.» 

37»  386,587- 43 
38,90a,  i66l  07 


Among  the  reasons  which  underlie  this  steady  export  trade  to  the  United 
States,  which  has  been  maintained  in  the  face  of  increased  duties  and  the 
enormous  development  of  competing  industries  in  our  own  country,  may  be 
cited  principally  the  influence  of  the  large  number  of  German-American 
citizens  engaged  in  trade  throughout  the  United  States  and  who  naturally 
prefer  to  buy  and  sell  the  manufactures  of  their  native  land,  the  ready  zeal 
with  which  manufacturers  in  Germany  study  and  comply  with  the  special 
wants  and  peculiarities  of  foreign  markets,  the  cheapness  and  general  excel- 
lence of  their  labor  supply^,  the  high  standard  of  technical  education  which 
prevails  in  this  country,  the  acknowledged  preeminence  of  the  Germans  in 
all  that  relates  to  the  application  of  chemistry  to  manufacture,  and,  finally, 
the  willingness  of  exporters  here  to  sell  for  very  narrow  profits  when  larger 
ones  can  not  be  obtained.  They  do  not  allow  either  conceit  or  conservatism 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  sale,  provided  the  price  does  not  involve  an  actual 
loss.  The  retail  shops  of  Engird  and  the  great  dry-goods  emporiums  of 
Paris  are  filled  with  German  goods  under  English  or  French  labels,  which 
have  made  their  way  to  those  markets  because  they  are  cheaper  than  home- 
made goods  of  similar  quality  can  be  supplied. 

In  general,  however,  it  must  be  said  that  the  year  1893  opens  upon  an 
industrial  situation  in  Germany  which  is  far  from  reassuring.  The  enormous 
development  of  manufacturing  capacity,  particularly  through  the  adoption 
of  labor-saving  machinery,  has  led  to  an  overproduction  in  many  branches, 
which  has  been  aggravated  by  the  commercial  disasters  in  South  America 
and  the  lagging  demand  from  the  new  outlets  in  Africa  and  the  far  East 
The  cost  of  living  in  Germany  has  increased  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
advance  of  wages,  strikes  and  disorders  among  the  miners  have  restricted 
the  supply  and  augmented  the  price  of  coal,  taxation  has  increased  while 
incomes  have  diminished,  and  a  steadily  growing  population  has  widened 
the  gap  between  the  limits  of  food  production  and  consumption,  necessitat- 
ing increased  imports  of  meat  and  breadstuffs,  while  the  universal  depression 
which  now  overshadows  the  iron  and  steel  manufacture  in  all  countries  has 
fallen  heavily  upon  a  large  and  important  branch  of  German  industry,  al- 
ready hampered  by  costly  coal  and  a  limited  supply  of  native  ores. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  these  discouragements,  German  manufactureis 
are  generally  patient  and  hopeful.     Their  achieved  successes  during  the  past 
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ten  years  have  taught  them  the  value  of  liberality  and  enterprise  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  new  articles  by  new  and  perfected  meth(jds,  and  there  will  be 
seen  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  a  display  of  products  from  this  country 
that  will  give  the  world  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  present  standards  and 
capacities  of  German  manufacture.  A  leading  trade  journal  of  Berlin  said 
recently  in  an  article  on  the  present  condition  of  certain  textile  industries : 

Although  the  general  state  of  business  in  this  country  is  deplorable,  the  textile  industries 
are  in  a  position  to  issue  better  reports  than  many  others.  They  have  been  able,  ever  since 
June  or  July,  to  do  a  growing  business  with  the  United  States,  which  has  fed  particularly  the 
factories  of  Barmen,  KIberfeld,  and  Crefeld,  where  ribbons  and  mixed  cotton  and  silk  articles 
are  manufactured.  We  have,  consequently,  very  bright  reports  from  those  places,  as  well  as 
from  parts  of  Saxony,  where  a  large  export  trade  to  the  United  States  b  carried  on.  It  b 
illustrative  of  the  high  importance  attached  by  this  country  to  the  United  States  that  very 
great  efforts  are  being  made  to  have  Germany  well  represented  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago. 
The  German  textile  trades  will  in  any  case  do  their  utmost  to  be  represented  there  in  a  man- 
ner becoming  to  their  own  interests. 

Tmdle  showing  the  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  from  the  consulate-general  at  Frank- 
fort and  the  consulates  subordinate  thereto  during  the  year  ended  December  ^t^  i8g2. 


Articles. 


AixlaCha- 
pelle. 


Bftmberg.^ 


Barmen. 


Cologne. 


fintds,  biodfiMCB  and  trimmings,  etc.........» 

B—keft  and  basket  ware 

Books,  stationery,  photographs,  and  paper  ware. 

Bimons  and  button  stuffs, etc .»...» 

Opa  and  cartridges. ...»^.„ 

Cement ^..^„,^ «... 

Clay « «^ 

China,  glass,  porcelain,  stone,  and  earthen  ware.. 

Cologne  water.. 

Dyes,  drugs,  chemicals,  etc , 

Fancy  goods  and  toys 

Glass  ptate,  window  and  mirror  glass........... 

Gas-burners,  bva  gas  tips,  and  brass  Uunps.. 

Gloves. 

Hatbands  and  ribbons „.. 

Hops ..« 

Ironware,  steel,  cutlery, etc « 

Leather,  hides,  and  skins 

Linen,  woolen,  and  cotton  goods 

Machinery. 

Mineral  water 

Prunes,  dried  fruits,  nuts,  land  produce,  etc.. 

Pins  and  needles. 

Silk,  silk  goods,  velvets,  ribbons  and  braids,  etc. 

Soaps  and  perfumery. „ 

Sundries. 

Steel,  manufactured  and  bcssemer .« 

Wine,  brandy,  beer,  and  Ikiuora. 


^«3,437-4« 


>8«4.494.S3 


|z68,9ox.93 
25,051.00 


i53,aoi.87 


l7,x3«-89 


141,003.83 
4,766.27 
33,381.75 


55,599.97 
z,8xi.o8 


760,093.41 
"a,  373- 58 


06,385.02 
5,042.20 
06,497.97 
94,148.33 
16,179.66 
593,560.03 


160,866.55 


3fa99.a4 


183,125.97 


131,120.16 


1,1x0,176.50 
«»»03,738. 16 


949,783.2a 

503- 54 

6, 505- 94 

14, 809.  ox 

80,485.29 


2,938. 19 
528. 36 


923,288.82 
11,764.20 


2,692.26 


54,355-43 

74,903-76 

886,378.32 


367,652.97 

«74,407.99 

41,058.24 

851.50 

394.634.74 
86,463.27 


3,675.14 
fl05.63 


634.39 
14,321.18 


40. 1 70. 27 


177,884.66 
14,351.68 

105,144.74 
75,917. 3« 

267,607.53 


Total 

Total  for  1891.... 
Total-for  1890.... 

Total  for  1889 

Total  for  1888.... 


i,77»,369.37 
1,742,026.75 
1,993,408.08 
1,884,571.78 
a.oa7,956.53 


4*6,382.85 


6,154,938.85 

5,888,724.30 

7,519,771.48 

t5, 575,146. 05 

17,004,140.79 


0,474,020.72 
•,317,075.66 
2,841,601.04 
•.358,093.87 
•,359, 873. 3« 


*  Establisbed  March  18, 1890 ;  formeriy  oonoolar  agoncy  under  Sooiiebeig. 
t  Exclusive  of  Elberfeld,  with  $1,353,840.59,  disoontinuod  June  30^  1889, 
I  Inclusive  of  Elberfeld,  with  ^,721,424.10. 
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TMe  sk^ming  the  vahu  of  experts  to  the  Untied  Siata  from  Frankjorl,  eU, — Coodnoed. 


Ankles. 


BvimIim  fiiwl  hftir  pfiK iU  j .  i..  i .   ■■  1 

Books,  stedoMry ,  pfaotocrsphs,  and  paper  ware. 

Bottom  sad  bottoa  stufft,  etc ..„ 

Cspa  snd  csitrid(«s ». » 


Chiaa,  glass,  porcelain,  stooe,  sikI  earthen  ware.. 

Colored,  phoiographk,  and  fiuicy  paper. 

Decaloomanla.. ^ 

Dyas,  drugs,  chemicals,  titc^..^.^.. ,^ 

Fancy  goods  and  tojr* .h.^ ^.^..^ 

Glass  plaia,  window  and  nyrror  glass^..».~... 


Hat  ten' for .^...^.^ ..^ „^..,, 

Hatbands  and  ribbons » .^...^.... 

Hair,  prapaxad  and  raw ..^^^ ..-^....^ 

Harcs'hair „ «. 

loAtnunMits.. „.„ ,^ .,„ 

IroQwars,  steal,  cutlery,  atc....^ ^........ 

Jewelry  and  predoos  stones. 

Leather,  hides,  and  skins.. m. »m.... 

Leather  g*MMlt..i  t^.  ■!■.■■  i.!...!..!! 

Linen,  woolen,  and  cotton  goods.... ^,^..„ 

Machinery.. .».» ^ 

Mineral  wat«r.« » ». »«....•., 

Music,  musical  strinffi,  and  instruments...... .«., 

Optical  goodi. «.«. «. .........> 

OU  and  glass  paintings  and  chromos.. , 

Platina  wire  and  platinum ..»..., 

Prunes,  dried  fruits,  nuts,  land  produce,  etc.... 

S«ed>,  plants,  etc m.. ., 

Silk,  silk  goods,  velTeu,  ribbons  and  braids,  etc 
Smokefs*  articles,  snuff,  d^ui,  and  tobacco.. 

Soaps  and  perfumery... 

Sundries. ».«»........ 

&teel,  manufactured  and  bessemer. 

Wine,braody,  beer,  and  liquors.... ............. 

Watches,  docks,  and  watchmen's  detectors.. 


Total 

Total  for  1891 

Total  for  1890 

Toulfori889 

Total  for  1888 « 


CrefoUL  Dosaddoff.  Erftirt.*  Fraukibct. 


1,179.  S3 


s«,8«.st 


isa, 088.47 


a4.073-34 
i8,3S7.6x 


8.991,193.44 


19,415-00 
3.965.  M 


3,si4,i9i.96 

4.087,049.35 
6,010,884.0a 
5,436,838.36 
5.927,201. x6 


$14,364.80 


88,168.30 
5,781.06 
18,855.16 


97»3«»-5« 


117,106.85 
4.615.68 
X.  763. 91 


9,035. 
596,566. 


157,677. 

363. »3». 

4»56x. 

«54. 


",353.09 


74,968.05 


3«.35o. 

••347. 


i,54«,"9.07 
x,a7a,98a.39 
1,383,984.90 
«,6t3,377." 
•,639,779.59 


M.89«.44 


81,935.09 
8x0.847.74 


«8.879.73 
x.886.49 


xo,630.56 
5.019.3S 


•4. 169- 73 


71.049. 89 
6.664.89 
18.576. 49 


1,670.55 
M,  442.9" 


5«3,36o.75 


>7,>96.7« 

4,953-94 

>46,3J5.ao 

3.035.6s 


59,607.98 
xoa,9z8.64 

58,547.55 
t44.6nx.90 

1,486.769.87 
73.38^34 


78,050. » 

«J5,857-33 

9x6. 163. 99 

«M,970.40 

5.  •95.  87 

",77^3« 

8Z,8XS.63 

556,36$.  98 

96,aoa.i9 
66.73^.a4 
«7,045-M 
68,57».5» 

7,3«.4» 

36,40.8* 

C9,aa5.99 

3x8, 679. 4X 

33,763-n 

6.949.3X 

677.80 

X5.5».49 

«4.65».69 

48,S»-04 

x.no.x6 
X97,3^a9 

9.oa6.xx 


4,0x0,880.63 
3,675.095-08 
3,864,56988 
3,35»,4a4.6x 
3,046,346.89 


Artides. 


Frdburg.f 


Fiirth.| 


Kehl. 


l7,7ot.7o 
4,089.95 


#5,361.66 

368,090.89 

67,^.05 


Brushes  and  hair  pencils 

Bronze  powder  and  leaf  metal....... 

Books,  stationery,  photographs,  and  paper  ware. 

Buttons  and  button  stuffs,  etc 

Cement. ., 

China,  glass,  porcebun,  stooe,  and  earthen  ware. 

•  Established  May  e8,  X89S  ;  formerly  bdonged  to  Sonneberg  dtstrici. 

t  Established  December  6,  X899 ;  formerly  consular  agency  under  Kehl. 

X  Formerly  ronsniar  agency  mdcr  Nuremberg ;  changed  to  commercial  aceacy  August  X5. 


fi4S,9i7.47 
89,767.90 

7,45*.  9» 


11x8,860.46 

3«7,366.36 
M9-55 


1890. 
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TabU  showing  the  vaUu  of  exports  to  the  United  States  from  Frankfort^etc, — Continued. 


Articles. 


Freiburg.* 


Furth.t 


Kehl. 


Mannheim. 


I>eca]co  mania 

Dyes,  drugs,  chemicals,  etc 

Fancy  goods  and  toys 

Glass  plate,  window  and  mirror  glass 

Gold,  silver,  and  metal  paper.. 

Gloves ., 

Hair,  prepared  and  raw 

Hops 

Instruments 

Ironware,  steel,  cutlery,  etc 

Jew^elry  and  precious  stones 

Leather,  hides,  and  skins , 

Linen ,  woolen,  and  cotton  goods 

Machinery.... 

Music,  musical  strings,  and  instruments 

Optical  goods 

Prunes,  dried  fruiu,nuts,  land  produce,  etc 

Silk,  silk  goods,  velvets,  ribbons  and  braids,  etc.. 

Smokers'  articles,  snuflT,  cigars,  and  tobacco 

Sundries. 

Steel,  manufactured  and  bessemer.. , 

Wine,  brandy,  beer,  and  liquors , 

Watches,  clocks,  and  watchmen's  detectors 


^,569-90 


1353,485,99 

1,602,529.00 

43.755-»8 


|i8x,754io 

1,665.14 

X38,385.44 


#5,281.93 

8,687,013.89 

9,322.39 

29,162.20 


13,839.63 
22,745.58 


171.75 
1,070.80 


956,448.50 


3,7Sa-58 
8,025.36 


»,504-7o 


x6,67o.  50 
285.60 


a7,473-63 
97,389.56 


69,154.67 
18,030.22 

9,334.30 

9,673.67 

144.80 

931,846.46 

940,601.27 

3,787.70 

«7,Mi.55 


39,406.91 
36,821.60 


15,789.00 

12,485.  2X 

1,271,087.03 

108,696.33 


335.74 


5.555.65 
■7,548.5a 


87.85 


31,996.58 

1X9,204.70 

5,986.11 

14,238.03 

X90, 759. 66 
4,959.61 
11,359.23 


7,218.98 

99,149.65 

193.59 

7»,39a-97 


a75,96ik55 


Total 

Total  for  1891.. 
Toul  for  1890.. 
Total  for  1889.. 
Total  for  x888.. 


"90,595.25 


2,575,086.21 
2,783,328.60 
1,944,865.65 


a, "09,479.41 
9,183,701.05 
x,903, 740.65 
1,986,158.70 
x,97«,877.8o 


4,935,708.77 
3,691,603.39 
3,191,998.13 
2,467,337.78 
X.  396, 059. 9a 


Articles. 


Mayence. 


Munich. 


Nuremberg.       Sonneberg, 


Baskeuand  basket  ware 

Brushes  and  hair  pencils 

&x>n2e  powder  and  leaf  metal.. 

Books,  stationery,  photographs,  and  paper  ware. 

Cement... 

Clay.. 


^,323.89 

309, 578. 48 


15,003.16 
30,601.44 
62,574.76 


$81,102.68 
989,306.49 
36,141.71 


#76, 758. 19 


35,985.16 


46,782.84 
9,949.98 


17,994.99 

25.794.79 
46,887.23 
75,270.81 
57,370.91 
39,896.88 
90,399.76 
1,970.83 
14,857.45 


917,316.69 


49,492.70 
1,971,158.90 


China,  |;las8,porcelaiD,  stone,  and  earthen  ware 11,994.16 

Colored,  photographic,  and  fancy  paper... 

Downs  and  feathers 

Dyes,  drugs,  chemicals,  etc 598, 131 .  50 

Fancy  goods  and  toys 

Glass  plate,  window  and  mirror  glass 

Gold,  silver,  and  metal  paper... 

Gas-burners, lava  gas  tips,  and  bnus  lamps... 

Gloves.. 163,988. 18 

Hair,  prepared  and  raw .« 15,337.49 

Hops 141,671.81 

Instruments 13,805.86 

Ironware,  steel,  cutlery,  etc 

Jewelry  and  precious  stones 356,491.38 

Leather, hides,  and  skins 141,977. 70 

Leonic  ware 

Linen,  woolen,  and  cotton  goods 

Lithographic  stones  and  materials.. 

Machinery 

Mineral  water..... 9,172.61 

*  Established  December  6,  1899 ;  formerly  consular  agency  under  Kehl. 

t  Formerly  consular  agency  imder  Nuremberg ;  changed  to  commercial  agency  August  15,  1890. 


525,026.04 

31.599.39 
64,115.92 


50,082.00 
47,75«.84 


11,362.66 
•9,854.53 


21,576.45 
56,740.73 
18, 540. 65 
117,236.09 
9,766.70 


30,010.85 
367-  57 


85,235.89 
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Tm^le  shewing  the  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  from  Frankfort,  etc. — Condnoed. 


Article. 


Music,  mustcalstiingB,  and  iiulraineiits 

Optical  foods „ 

Oil  and  flast  paintings  and  chromos^ 

Prunes,  dried  fruits,  nuts,  land  produce, etc.... 

Seeds,  planu,  ecc« 

Slates,  slate  pencils,  and  lead  pencils 

Smokers'  articles,  snuff,  cigars,  and  tobacco.. 

Sutuary  and  sculpture 

Sundries 

Steel,  manufoctured  and  bessemer.....^ 

Wine,  brandy,  beer,  and  liquon 

Waicbes,  clocks,  and  watcbmen's  detecton... 


Total 

Total  for  1891.. 
Total  for  1890.. 
Total  for  1889.. 
Total  for  x888.. 


Mayence. 


I».«94.57 


5,609.90 
19, S97. 6« 


»3,936-57 

9»a»7.5» 

973.547-94 


«. 4x9. 436. 30 
a, 33s, 101.95 

«,3o6,75«.44 
1,848,640.88 
f,868,sa7-75 


Munidi. 


#7»4«9-<M 


303,386.90 
103,050.65 


37»a38.3i 
49»«4a.75 


46.454-7t 
13.643-  76 


933. 85a.  «9 

79«.43«.«6 

1,330,919.10 

i,oa7,6o5.84 

869,847.47 


Nuremberg.       Sonnebog 


134. 437. 99 
3.346.65 
10,383.37 


631.13 

97,«55.33 

3.994- «« 

1, 609.85 

19,970.19 


a5.4«3-5«> 


#698^30 


•3.344-Ba 

33. 7x8.  "9 

7.034-78 


30,003.04 
1,896.94 


1,7x6,919.93 

1,841,033- •<> 
4,^91,843.60 
5,«76,855.6o 
5,161,104.09 


9,669,978.43 
3,80,735.45 
3.93»,»73-77 
•»96«,9»7-»o 
«.9«i»3»^73 


Articles. 


Stuttgart. 


Total. 


1891. 


B890. 


Brakis,  bindings  and  trimmings,  etc 

Baskets  and  basket  ware..... .«m....» »». 

Bpiffh^  and  hair  pcnciW...... 

Bronze  powder  aikd  leaf  roetaL 

Books,  stationery,  photographs,  and  paper  ware. 

Buttons  and  button  stuffs,  etc 

Caps  and  cartridges 

Cement .^. 

Clay * « «.. 

China,  glass,  porcelain,  atone,  and  earthen  ware.. 

Corsets „ 

Cologne  water.. 

Colored,  photographic,  and  (ancy  paper 

Decalcomania 

Downs  and  feathers 

Dyes,  drugs,  chemicals,  etc 

Fancy  goods  and  toys 

GUh  plate,  window  and  mirror  glass 

Gold,  silver,  and  metal  paper... 

Gas-burners,  lava  gas  tips,  and  brass  lamps... 

Gloves 

Hatters'  fur 

Hatbands  and  ribbons 

Hair,  prepared  and  raw 

Hares' hair 

Hops 

Instruments... 

Ironware,  steel,  cutlery,  etc 

Jewelry  and  precious  stones 

Leather,  hides,  and  skins 

Leather  goods 

Leonic  ware... 

Linen,  woolen,  and  cotton  goods 

Lithographic  stones  and  materials.. 

Machinery.. 

Mineral  water „ 

Music,  musical  strings,  and  instruments 


|6«.«75.59 


103,061.54 


903,681.30 


90,801.09 
8,196.80 
6,9«>-57 
4»359-x» 


991,078.10 


•Included  in  dyes,  drugs,  etc. 


909, 340. 66 


f  Included  in  books,  etc 


I838.858.73 
•97,39aa6 

96,431,44 
680,998.75 
85x,764-x6 
999,118.99 

45,940. 18 

577.594.3a 

943,960.11 

X, "69, 974. 90 

103,061.54 

16,179.66 

X9«.509.  «3 

30,509.86 

75,370.81 

6,841,138.44 

9,089.694.09 

",895.45a- 06 

45,036.01 

18,156.69 

439,693.67 

76,050.10 

1,333,364.97 

835.065-47 

916,169.99 

1,038,137.6s 

93,674.10 

8,497,654.86 

397,960.59 

«,4xa,550.87 

96,908.19 

56,740.73 

3.843,934.38 

117,336.09 

430,831. 5x 

470.446.49 

879,437.66 


^.«9»,858.64 
890. 430. 9a 
63,770.19 

767,i7«.03 
861,566.84 
338,810.14 

30,690.09 

(♦) 
110,779.89 
181,957.95 
117,094.96 

16,970.99 

(t) 

97,988. 56 

50,451.03 

6,305,366.68 

8,093,565.86 

3,34»,070.34 

38,604.91 

16,981.36 

399,387-57 

950,915.18 

994, 9 »o. 44 

353,xos.58 

881,390,73 

934,305.33 

73,388.53 

1,874,839.38 

350,651.80 

X,  501, 170- 94 
40.054.94 
»50.935.04 

3,846,669.68 
119,414.68 
436,174,94 
39».945-89 
864,039. 38 


|i.  504, 304. 78 
890,071.47 
43,838.46 

897,581.98 

9«,793-97 

•43,600.68 

18,306.93 

59,889-98 

1,480,990.33 

917,197.01 

«6,799-J5 

(t)        ■ 

45.869,43 

56,055,99 

5. 835,  »s6.tS 

9,996,598.87 

a,37a,99«^89 
0) 
99,910.56 

453.815- 7» 
804.965-38 

x.540,335-a 
854,170-* 
898,44^55 

«»498,64».98 
xox,6ii,tt 

3,5a9,56».94 
394,  "898 

1,667,813.85 
44,865.16 
89,333.97 

4,  388.570. 86 
109,880.^ 
K»3,499^8i 
496, 360- S3 
868,541.48 


(Inckided  in  leaf  owtaL 
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Table  showmg  the  vahu  of  exports  to  the  United  States  from  Frankfort^  etc, — Continued. 


Articles. 


Optical  goods 

on  and  glass  painthigs  and  chromos^ 

Platina  wire  and  platinum 

Prunes,  dried  fmiu,  nntt,  land  produce,  etc 

Pins  and  needles .«» ^ ».. 

Seeds,  plants,  etc m.*«m*«..«.m 

Slates,  slate  pencils,  and  lead  pencils. 

Silk,  silk  goods,  relvets,  ribbons  and  braids,  etc, 

Smokers'  articles,  snuff,  cigars,  and  tobacco 

Soaps  and  peiiuraery ...» 

Statoary  and  scnlpture... 

Sundries.. 

St«d,  nuuiu£sctured  and  bessener.. 

Wine,  brandy,  beer,  andlk^uors.. 

Watches,  clocks,  and  watchmen's  detectors 


Total 

Total  for  1891 

Total  for  1890....... 

Total  for  1889 

Total  for  z888 


Stuttgart. 


^169,608.67 


x49.53x.03 


a, 356. 09 
4,59«'48 


1,157,692.89 
',X36,693.93 
1,488,704.55 
x.373,4".9x 
».«57,7«3-36 


Total. 


$66,933.10 

344,061.55 

318,679.41 

543,375.76 

155,389.05 

101,268.15 

'30,873.69 

4,996,197.19 

44^871.69 

58.418.37 

38,841.16 

601,374.5* 

•07,074.65 

X, 789,697. 50 

64.979.98 


38,909,116.07 
37.386,587.43 
43.x33.636.59 
37,x62,389.54 
38, 764,751. 25 


#57,004.06 
990,467.76 
990,707.66 
480,693.33 
197,979.00 
80,970.94 

15a, 785. 59 

5» 199,939. 93 

90,504.69 

99,680.95 

41,740.55 

660,375.49 

43X,475.98 

1,694,979.40 

89,189.40 


1890. 


#30,144.04 
336,856.50 
■99, 945. 89 
897,3x3.7a 
8«,033.54 
195,119.56 
916,639.77 
6,989,934. XX 

55.691.99 
•5.014.07 
47,618.64 
738,839.51 
134, 333.  "3 
X, 556, 788. 94 
57.179.80 


FRANK  H.  MASON, 

Consul'  GeneraL 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Frankfort^  December  ji^  i8g2. 


ANTWERP   IVORY   MARKET. 

TRANSMITTED  BY  CONSUL  LINCOLN, 

Bj  tbe  following  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  business  in  ivory  (Kongo  and  Central  Afri- 
n)  has  greatly  increased  in  1892  over  the  four  preceding  years: 


Teeth.       Weight. 


1899.. ........ 

X891 .-- 

1890 

X8S9 

i88S....».... 


14,210 
6,491 
7,085 
3.700 
679 


Pcundt, 
a6i,8oo 
139,000 
170,000 
109,590 
14,080 


Total... 


3a,o9S 


680,400 


At  the  first  sale  of  the  year  there  were  sold  57,200  pounds  at  a  price  40  cents  higher  than 
former  rates,  except  for  "  scrivailles,"  which  remained  the  same,  and  bangles,  which  were 
quoted  a  little  lower.  In  May  the  sale  amounted  to  70,400  pounds.  The  advance  acquired 
at  the  first  sale  was  lost,  and  teeth  weighing  from  40  to  50  pounds  were  quoted  at  20  cents 
lower  than  the  lowest  rates  in  1891. 

In  August  77,000  pounds  were  sold  at  the  same  rates  as  in  May,  with  the  exception  of 
«  scrivailles,"  which  fell  about  40  cents.  In  November  there  was  a  marked  advance  of  from 
90  to  60  ceotB  for  very  defective  ivory,  and  the  quantity  sold  was  57,200  pounds. 
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The  rates  established  at  the  close  of  1892  were  the  same  as  those  established  at  the  clooe 
of  1 89 1,  despite  the  fact  that  the  quantity  sold  was  nearly  double. 

Thus  the  future  of  the  ivory  trade  can  be  looked  forward  to  with  confidence. 

TabU  showing  the  prices  of  ivory. 


Wdfht. 


Tettk  Juattky  #r  xntk  slight  d^ectt. 

158  pounds ^ 

too  to  lao  pounds 

90  to  97  pounJft ^ ^ 

Soto  89  pounds 

71  to  78  pounds » 

60  to  69  pounds 

50  to  59  pounds » 

40  to  49  pounds.... M 

31  to  39  (>ounds 

•o  to  •6  pounds 

10  to  zS  pounds 

5  to  xo  pounds 

I  to  4  pounds ^ 

Ttetk  m0rt  or  Ut*  df/eciiv€, 

isi  to  xa6  pounds 

too  to  140  pounds 

91  to  99  pounds 

80  to  89  pounds 

7X  to  78  pounds 

61  to  69  pounds 

50  to  59  pounds 

40  to  49  pounds ^ 

31  to  39  pounds 

aa  to  S9  pounds 

X7  to  18  pounds 

De/ectwe  Uttk. 

xoo  to  X34  pounds 

90  to  99  pounds 

80  to  89  pounds 

7X  to  79  pounds 

60  to  69  pounds 

5x  to  59  pounds 

40  to  49  pounds 

30  to  39  pounds 

a4  to  S9  fiounds 

xoto  16  pounds 

4  to  9  pounds 

Hteatky  bangttt. 

39  to  34  pounds 

as  to  99  pounds 

15  to  so  pounds 

X9  to  14  pounds 

9  to  xo  pounds.. 

Defective : 

9x  to  93  pounds 

II  to  IS  pounds 


Price. 


».45H 

9.39 

a.9oH 

9.97H 

9.x6 

«.97% 
1.88H 

1.S4 

1.84 

«.43* 

x.x8| 

X.16 


•.3«« 
..xxH 
•.09 
9.00 

•.<hK 

9.00 

x.88Ji 

1.77 

1.77 

X.66 


X.93* 
X.9X 

X.84 
«.7S 
X.59 

«S9 
1.4554 
«.38M 
1.09 
.89 


•••9K 
«-34 

9.XH 

9.07 

1.54M 


Weight. 


I    Pxktt. 


Vtfy  dt/ective  Uttk, 

xox  to  X95  pounds. ,,  , 


93  to  99  pounds... 

So  to  89  pounds. 

71  to  79  pounds.. ., 

60  to  68  pounds. 

50  to  59  pounds. 

40  to  48  pounds. ^ ,.. 

31  to  39  pounds^ 

90  to  98  pounds. 

xo  to  x8  pounds. 

4  pounds. 


Hemltky  oversiMtt. 

99  to  40  pounds. 

D^Dctire  (99  to  40  pounds)........... 

HtmltkyJUU  Ueth. 

30  to  34  pounds. 

90  to  93  poiuids. 

xo  to  x9  pounds^ 

9  pounds. 

Defective: 

M  to  9$  pounds.......... 

xo  to  x8  pounds. 


HtmitMy  teeth/or  M/limrd  iaIU. 

xo  to  19  pounds 

8  to  9  pounds 

7  to  8  pounds. 


6  to  7  pounds...... 

Defective: 

19  to  X7  pounds. 

9  to  xo  { 


6  to  9  pounds... 


HtmUhy  *'  tcrivmiUet:' 
Hollow: 

6  to  X9  potuds 

3  to  5  pounds. 


X  to  9  pounds. 


Defective  (3  to  5  pounds) 

SoUd: 

6  to  9  pounds.^ 

I  to  s  pounds......... 


Defective— 

5  to  9  pouiKls. 

3  to  5  pounds.....^........ 

Omh*. 

4  pounds. 

9  to  3  pounds. 


«  7«« 

x.7o« 
i.54« 
X.434 

x.«oK 
S.07 
x.oaK 
.7»« 


I.97X 


1.6.H 

1.47K 
««oH 

1.41 


9,6lH 

•34 
9.C9 
1-9X 

1. 16 
«-79 


i.t8H 
x.»7« 


.9y« 


1.07 

.93» 


Antwkrp,  Decemkerji,  i8g»* 


IL  &  G.  WILLAERT. 

Broken. 
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THE  CITY  OF   BARCELONA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BO  WEN. 
THE   CITY   GOVERNMENT. 

Although  Sefior  Sagasta  and  the  Liberal  party  came  into  power  during 
the  last  month  of  1892,  no  changes  were  made  in  the  officials  of  Barcelona 
until  after  the  end  of  the  year.  The  affairs  of  the  city  were  therefore  ad- 
ministered during  the  entire  year  by  representatives  of  the  Conservative 
party.  The  city  government  is  composed  of  an  alcalde,  or  mayor,  and  fifty 
city  councilors,  who  are  called  the  "ayuntamiento  constitucional.'*  The 
councilors  are  elected  by  the  people,  and  the  alcalde,  who  is  their  president, 
is  appointed  by  the  central  Government.  He  receives  no  salary  and  has  no 
veto  power.  The  "ayuntamiento**  meets  at  least  once  a  week.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  alcalde  and  ayuntamiento,  there  is  a  provincial  government,  a 
governor,  and  a  captain-general,  all  of  whom  have  duties  that  cover  the  en- 
tire province  of  Barcelona,  including  the  city. 

CITY    EXPENSES. 

The  estimates  for  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year  1892-93  are  the 
following : 


Description. 

Amount. 

Description. 

Amount. 

For  the  ayuntamiento  (salaries,  re- 
pain,  dectiona,  etc.) 

Ptuiat. 
1,8x3,064.00 

895,908.00 
1,882,893. 10 

8«S,336-37 
x59»282.5o 
99a, 403. 91 
640.86a.98 

F«les,  pensions,  interest,  collecting 
taxes,  and  litigation 

Petetat, 
9,509,641.67 
247,476.13 
199,341.87 

For  the  oollce  de  sesuridad 

New  works,  fountains,  streets,  etc... 
Miscellaneous , 

For  the  police  urbana  y  rural 

Scboob,  libraries,  and  museums 

Charities „ 

Correction,  jails,  etc. « 

Public  worka 

Total ., 

x6. 454. 509. 53 

As  the  peseta  is  equal  to  19.3  cents,  the  total  expenditure  is  estimated  at 
about  13,290,901.90. 

aTY   REVENUES. 

The  city  revenues  are  estimated  at  the  same  amount  as  the  expenditures, 
and  they  are  derived  principally  from  rents,  taxes,  fines,  and  from  duties 
imposed  on  articles  of  food  brought  into  the  city  limits. 

THE   city's   DEBTS. 

The  amount  of  money  appropriated  for  amortization  and  for  the  pa3rment 
of  interest  on  the  city's  debts  is  $613,767  for  the  present  fiscal  year.  As  no 
authoritative  statement  is  obtainable  as  to  when  or  why  the  debts  were  in- 
curred, nor  as  to  what  they  amount  to  exactly,  I  can  only  venture  to  suggest 
that  the  appropriation  represents  5  per  cent  of  the  debts,  which,  in  that  case, 
would  amoimt  to  f  12,275,340.     It  is,  however,  well  imderstood  that  the 
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greater  part  of  the  city's  debts  resulted  from  the  Barcelona  Exposition  of 
1888,  the  erection  of  the  Cohimbus  monument  in  1888,  the  construction 
of  the  new  palace  of  justice,  the  new  jail,  and  the  new  slaughterhouse,  and 
improvements  in  the  city  hall. 

LAW  AND   ORDER. 

Again  this  year  some  fears  were  entertained  that  there  would  be  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  peace  on  the  ist  of  May.  About  6,000  soldiers  were  collected 
in  and  about  the  city.  The  day,  however,  passed  without  any  disorder. 
Later,  on  June  13,  martial  law  was  proclaimed  by  Captain-General  Blanco, 
owing  to  the  contumacious  attitude  of  a  large  number  of  workingmen,  who 
undertook  to  express  sympathy  with  the  strikers  of  San  Martin  de  Provensals, 
one  of  the  towns  on  the  outskirts  of  Barcelona.  On  the  26th  of  July  the 
state  of  siege  was  terminated,  the  strikers  and  their  sympathizers  having  in 
the  meantime  conducted  themselves  with  becoming  self-restraint.  The  year 
1892  may,  inasmuch  as  nothing  else  occurred  to  occasion  alarm,  be  consid- 
ered an  exceptionally  orderly  year  for  this  part  of  Spain.  The  police  statis- 
tics for  the  year  also  show  that  the  law  was  unusually  well  respected.  Only 
4>337  arrests  were  made,  and  the  great  majority  of  them  were  for  petty  of- 
fenses. 

PUBUC  HEALTH. 

From  the  time  that  cholera  broke  out  in  Hamburg  every  precaution  was 
taken  to  prevent  that  dread  disease  from  entering  Spain.  On  the  frontier 
fumigation  was  resorted  to,  and  travelers  were  obliged  on  arriving  at  this 
city  to  report  to  the  mayor.  No  case  of  cholera,  however,  occurred,  and 
seldom  has  Barcelona  had  so  little  reason  to  complain  of  the  public  health 
as  during  not  only  the  summer,  but  also  the  entire  year.  The  number  of 
deaths  that  occurred  during  the  month  of  November  was  603,  and  the  num- 
ber during  December  was  797;  and  those  figures  represent  rather  more  than 
the  average  of  deaths  per  month  here.  According  to  the  census  of  1887  the 
population  of  Barcelona  was  272,000,  but  now  it  is  estimated  at  318,000,  and 
at  nearly  500,000  with  its  immediate  environs. 

FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 

During  the  month  of  December  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  (Ja glosopidd) 
made  its  appearance  in  Barcelona ;  but  the  authorities  acted  with  great  en- 
ergy, and  a  system  of  inspection  was  put  into  operation  that  soon  brought 
the  disease  under  control.  No  other  contagion  has  afflicted  the  quadrupeds 
in  this  part  of  Spain. 

IMPORT  OF  CHICKENS. 

I  may  properly  mention  here  a  singular  fact,  and  that  is  that  the  people 
of  this  province  import  almost  all  of  their  chickens.  Two  reasons  are  given 
therefor — one  is  that  the  chickens  are  destroyed  by  a  worm  indigenous  to  the 
soil  here,  and  the  other  is  that  corn  costs  over  $2  per  bushel.  The  price  of 
a  good  chicken  in  the  market  is,  I  find,  about  ^i ;  still,  it  is  not  deeoxd  a 
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luxury.     I  am  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  our  canned  chicken  might  be 
easily  and  profitably  introduced  here. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

In  addition  to  the  improvements  mentioned  under  the  head  of  "the  city's 
debts,**  generous  appropriations  have  been  made  by  the  ayuntamiento  for 
pavements  and  repairs  and  for  drinking  fountains.  The  streets  of  Barcelona 
are,  as  a  rule,  well  paved,  and  are  always  kept  clean.  Most  of  them  are  shaded 
by  fine  trees,  which  in  the  summer  time  offer  gratifying  protection  from 
the  sun,  as  they  are  very  umbrageous.  The  heat  in  summer  rarely  reaches 
90**  F.,  but  it  is  a  humid,  persistent  heat  and  is  therefore  rather  enervating; 
still,  the  climate  of  Barcelona,  taking  it  all  in  all,  gives  one  but  little  occa- 
sion to  complain.  In  the  new  part  of  the  city,  called  the  "Ensanche,**  a 
number  of  houses  were  erected  during  the  year  that  have  added  much  to  the 
architectural  beauty  of  the  city.  With  the  exception  of  the  Rambla  and 
the  Paseo  de  Colon  and  the  buildings  facing  them,  the  old  part  of  the  city 
is  somewhat  monotonous  in  its  aspect,  but  in  the  Ensanche  the  streets  are 
extraordinarily  wide,  and  the  houses  facing  them  are  built  in  a  great  variety 
of  styles,  naturally  the  most  interesting  being  the  Moorish. 

CHARACTERISTICS   OF   BARCELONA. 

While  the  people  of  Barcelona  are  a  commercial  and  mercantile  people, 
and  work  from  early  morning  until  late  in  the  evening,  and  therefore  are 
very  sober  and  sedate  compared  with  the  people  in  other  parts  of  Spain,  still 
they  are  beginning  to  feel  and  to  show  the  effects  of  prosperity.  A  very 
few  years  ago  there  were  not  ten  carriages,  ten  bonnets,  or  ten  dress  suits  in 
the  city;  but  now  the  equipages  one  sees  every  afternoon  in  the  Paseo  are 
numerous  and  as  costly  as  are  any  in  Paris  or  London,  and  mantillas  are  now 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  and,  although  one  would  not  be  conspicu- 
ous in  the  opera  without  a  dress  suit,  still  one  would  feel  so. 

The  opera  house,  by  the  way,  is  the  fourth  largest  in  the  world.  It  is 
always  well  patronized,  and  the  audiences  are  not  only  conversant  with  the 
best  music,  but  are  almost  hypercritical.  Barcelona  supports  also  five  or  six 
theaters  and  numberless  caf^s.  The  truth  is,  the  inhabitants  are  not  social 
in  their  homes  and  do  not  care  to  entertain.  The  only  chance,  therefore, 
for  young  persons  to  meet  is  in  public  at  the  opera,  theater,  at  mass,  or  in 
the pas^os,  and  also  at  the  few  great  balls  given  during  carnival.  Now  and 
then  private  balls  are  given,  but  they  are  uncommon.  The  result  is  that 
one  may  live  here  for  years  and  never  see  inside  of  a  Spaniard's  house. 
Even  lovers  who  intend  marriage  are  not  free  to  call  on  their  sweethearts. 
Custom,  however,  permits  them  to  walk  under  the  balconies  every  day  for  a 
half  hour  and  enjoy  all  the  enchantment  that  distance  lends.  Only  married 
ladies  walk  out  alone,  and,  if  they  be  fair,  or  think  they  are  fair,  they  gen- 
erally take  with  them  a  maid.  Still,  the  tendency  is  to  accord  more  liberty 
to  ladies  and  to  show  them  greater  respect. 
No.  151 8. 
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THE  ARTS. 

The  people  of  the  four  northeastern  provinces  of  Spain,  which  together 
form  the  principality  of  Catalonia,  are  called  Catalans.  They  are  a  distinct 
race  from  the  rest  of  the  Spaniards,  and  have  a  language  of  their  own,  which 
they  always  speak  among  themselves,  and  they  have  a  patriotism  of  their 
own  and  a  pride  that  will  tend  always  to  give  a  peculiar  distinction  to  their 
works.  As  Barcelona  is  the  principal  city  of  Catalonia,  nearly  all  the  Catalan 
artists  reside  here.  Like  artists  everywhere  nowadays,  they  do  not  receive 
much  encouragement  from  the  people;  but  the  Catalans,  nevertheless,  are 
proud  of  their  artists,  and,  what  is  more,  they  have  good  reason  to  be.  The 
paintings  of  Fortuny  have  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  his  successors — 
Cusachs,  Ribera,  Serra,  Baixeras,  Urgell,  Tamburini,  Masriera,  and  Mas  y 
Foudevita — have  all  attained  enviable  fame.  Cusachs  is  indisputably  one  of 
the  very  finest  painters  of  military  pictures  in  Europe.  Serra's  genius  was  re- 
cently acknowledged  by  the  purchase  of  one  of  his  Madonnas  for  the  Vati- 
can. Americans  will  have  a  chance  to  judge  of  the  excellent  work  done  by 
all  of  these  artists  at  the  Chicago  Exposition,  for  they  have  just  decided  to 
send  thither  some  of  their  most  characteristic  works. 

Also,  in  poetry  and  prose  the  Catalans  prove  that  they  are  well  endowed 
with  the  superior,  or,  better,  the  supreme,  qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  The 
greatest  of  their  living  poets  are  Apeles  Mestres,  Verdaguer,  Balaguer,  Gui- 
meri,  Federico  Soler,  Matheu,  and  Vinyeta.  Mestres  \%  facile princeps.  He 
wrote  the  hymn  to  Columbus  sung  at  the  city  hall  during  the  recent  cele- 
bration, and  his  lyrics  and  narrative  poems  have  qualities  in  them  that  will 
make  them  endure  as  long  as  the  Catalan  language  is  spoken.  The  principal 
prose  writers  are  Narciso  Oiler,  Emilio  Vilanova,  Roca  y  Roca,  Vidal  Valen- 
ciano,  Bosc  de  la  Trinxeria,  and  Piu  y  Soler.  These  are  writers  of  novels 
and  stories,  and  they  are  as  popular  among  the  Catalans  as  are  Galdos  and 
Valera  in  other  i)arts  of  Spain. 

During  a  conversation  I  had  with  Mestres  lately  he  complained  that  the 
law  compelling  the  Catalan  children  to  recite  their  lessons  in  school  in  Cas- 
tilian  prevents  them  from  ever  acquiring  a  thorough  grammatical  knowledge 
of  Catalan,  and  therefore  from  speaking  it  as  perfectly  as  they  should.  The 
result  of  this  law  is  that  the  Catalans  do  not  speak  and  write  either  their 
own  language  or  Castilian  without  those  occasional  slips  that  betray  that 
something  was  wanting  in  their  education.  It  may  be  properly  added  that 
Castilians  regard  the  Catalan  language  as  harsh  and  coarse;  bnt,  as  they 
know  but  little  about  it,  their  judgment  is  not  conclusive. 

Music,  as  has  already  been  stated,  is  well  understood  and  well  patronized 
by  the  Catalans.  During  the  last  year  the  new  opera  "Garin,"  composed 
by  Breton,  was  first  performed  in  the  opera  house  of  Barcelona.  Its  success 
was  very  great.  Both  the  story  and  the  music  are  Catalan,  the  story  being  a 
legend  connected  with  Montserrat,  and  the  score  containing  motifs  and 
movements  that  locate  the  scenes  as  effectually  as  do  the  words.  Until  re- 
cently German  instrumental  music  has  not  found  much  favor  with  the  Bar- 
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celonese ;  but  last  winter  a  series  of  philharmonic  concerts  was  given,  which 
was  very  ix)pular,  and  which  included  nearly  all  of  the  best  symphonic  com- 
positions of  Beethoven,  Schumann,  Mozart,  Haydn,  and  Schubert.  Barce- 
lona supports  a  conservatory  of  music.  Unlike  the  Italians^  the  Spaniards 
seem  to  have  more  talent  for  playing  than  for  singing. 

FfiTES. 

The  yearly  number  of  ffttes  is  about  twenty-five.  The  appropriation  for 
them  amounts  generally  to  1 100,000 ;  but  more  than  double  that  amount 
was  expended  during  1892,  owing  to  the  extra  f&te  in  honor  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  received  here  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  on  his  return  from  the  new  world.  The  Columbus  fl^te  included  the 
decoration  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  a  battle  of  flowers  in  the  park 
(which  now  has  a  fine  zoological  collection),  fireworks  in  the  port,  and 
masses  in  the  churches.  The  city  was  crowded  with  an  influx  of  visitors 
fh>m  far  and  near,  and  probably  was  never  before  graced  with  so  much 
beauty. 

BUSINESS  HABITS. 

Except  on  ftte  days,  the  small  shops  are  opened  between  7  and  8  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  are  closed  between  9  and  10  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Business  men  of  more  importance  arrive  at  their  oflices  from  8  until  9  o'clock ; 
at  I  o'clock  they  return  to  their  homes  for  dinner ;  at  3  they  resume  their 
work,  and  do  not  leave  for  home  again  until  7  o'clock.  As  a  rule,  every- 
thing  is  paid  for  here  in  advance,  and  nothing  is  left  to  chance.  Even  in 
getting  a  check  cashed  at  a  bank  one  must  wait  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  an  hour  so  as  to  allow  the  clerks  time  to  consult  books  and  letters,  nor  is 
an  exception  made  in  favor  of  travelers  who  bring  letters  of  credit.  If  they 
do  not  produce  passports  they  are  not  infrequently  put  to  much  annoyance 
to  prove  their  identity.  I  therefore  advise  all  travelers  to  Spain  to  bring 
passix>rts  with  them.  In  no  other  particular,  however,  will  they  be  unneces- 
sarily disturbed.  What  Americans  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  learn  is  that 
Spain  is  a  very  conservative  nation,  and  is  therefore  not  in  sympathy  with 
our  restless  progressiveness,  which  shows  itself  in  always  wishing  for  some- 
thing better  than  we  have.  Americans,  therefore,  who  wish  to  introduce 
here  goods  of  any  kind  must  not  expect  to  have  them  taken  up  eagerly. 
They  have  first  got  to  prove  to  the  Spaniard  that  he  needs  their  goods.  For 
this  reason  I  advise  that  American  firms  wishing  to  introduce  goods  here 
cither  send  a  representative  or  secure  the  services  of  a  Spanish-speaking 
agent.  In  no  other  way  can  their  interests  be  properly  taken  care  of,  nor 
they  be  made  to  understand  just  what  advantages  and  disadvantages  they 
will  have  in  competing  in  the  Spanish  markets. 

THE   l»ORT. 

The  port  of  Barcelona  is  shaped  like  a  funnel.  Its  greatest  length  is 
from  north  to  south  and  is  about  i  mile.  Its  greatest  width  is  1,100  meters. 
The  depth  of  the  water  varies  from  12  to  45  feet.     It  is  commanded  by  the 
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fort  Montjuich,  which  crowns  a  precipitous  hill  that  rises  752  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  stonework  is  solid  and  substantial,  and  in  every 
respect— except  that  it  is  imperfectly  lighted  at  night — it  is  an  extraordi- 
narily well-arranged  and  well-managed  port.  It  was  here  that  the  two 
caravels,  the  Niha  and  Pinta^  were  built  that  are  to  proceed  to  Chicago  with 
the  Santa  Maria, 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  in  1890,  1891,  and  189a 
were  as  follows : 


Year. 


Number.       Tods. 


1890. 

189X. 
189*. 


3*467 
3,477 
3.574 


«.«37.4« 
«.90«p936 
9,985,611 


The  nationality  of  the  vessels  that  entered  in  1892  was  as  follows: 


NatiowaUy. 

Number. 

NaUonality. 

Number. 

SpuUh.. 
German.. 
Belgian ... 

- 

•96x0 
40 

z 

«9 

xx8 

30 
zx 

Engllth 

Italian 

American .... 

~~ ~. . 

34» 
•4t 

DanUh _ ., 

French ^ 

Russian 

Norwegian  -. 

Turicish 

Aus^an...... 

«9 
103 

Greek...... - 

Dutch.... 

— — - 

»9 

*  All  men-of-war  and  yachts. 

The  number  of  merchantmen  was  as  follows :  Spanish,  2,409 ;  foreign, 
949.  The  number  of  war  ships  was:  Spanish  gunboats,  24  with  292  can- 
non j  foreign  war  ships,  24  with  108  cannon.  The  crews  numbered  in  all 
78,401  and  the  passengers  that  landed  27,186.  Twelve  of  the  ships  were 
placed  in  quarantine,  and  two  reported  accidents  on  board. 

DECLARED  EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1891  amounted  to  I227,- 
170.45  and  in  1892  to  ^494,281,  a  gain  of  213  percent.  The  increase  was 
owing  to  the  greater  demand  in  the  United  States  for  glycerin,  licorice,  and 
tartar.  Connected  with  Barcelona  are  six  agencies.  From  two  of  them — 
Port  Mahon  and  Torrevieja — there  were  no  declared  exports  to  the  United 
States  during  either  1891  or  1892.  The  following  table  shows  the  amount 
of  exports  from  Barcelona  and  the  other  four  agencies  for  1891  and  1892 : 


FVom— 

X891. 

'     ..^. 

Barcelona 

|W7»»70.45 

100,0x8.56 

a8x.890.96 

•73.395.39 

«.««•.  37 

$«94,««»«> 

87.S9»-97 

168,464.49 

««9.»39^37 

3.3»6-»» 

Grao- 

San  Feliu  de  Guixols «.. 

Palma  Mnjorca.w... 

Total „ 

Ms,  357- 73 

94«.«S4*1S 
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The  increase  in  1892  was  thus  ^56,896.57.  This  increase,  as  can  be 
readily  seen,  is  owing  exclusively  to  the  greater  amount  of  exports  from  Bar- 
celona. Grao  and  Tarragona  are  fruit  and  wine  districts,  and  formerly  their 
exports  were  very  large;  but,  owing  to  the  increased  demand  for  California 
wine  and  fruits,  the  trade  in  those  articles  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States  is  rapidly  diminishing.  San  Feliu  de  Guixols  is  the  cork  district  of 
Spain.  A  year  ago  an  export  duty  was  laid  on  cork,  so  the  decrease  in  ex- 
portation of  that  article  is  easily  accounted  for. 

Ta^le  showing  the  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  from  Barcelona  during  the  four 

quarters  of  i8g2. 


Article!. 


Books « 

Glycerin. , 

Jackaues 

Licorice 

Mineral  water.. 

Oil  paintings......... 

Palm  objects , 

Perfumery. 

Peppers,  red , 

Personal  effects..., 

Ponies... 

Rel^ious  objecu.. 

SaffroD , 

Skins. „.... 

Tartar... , 

TUes... ., 

Wine 

Sundries........^..., 


Total 9x»459 


Quarter  ended— 


March  31. 


|8o 
54,974 


,593 

63 


ai9 
403 


3,219 
a8,459 


3,219 


June  30. 


#493 
19,967 
ao.075 
39,9x6 
3,459 


4, 238 

37,035 

360 

1,2X4 


September 
30. 


I400 
39,814 
16,920 
22,431 
5,688 
3,o6x 


»59 


690 

2,971 

60,932 

604 

1,502 


X47,x5a 


December 
3»- 


164,272 


16,091 
2,927 
1,600 


1,250 
330 


3.953 
45,899 

680 
1,035 

4^9 


138,456 


Total. 


$973 
172,007 
36,995 
68,438 
13,667 
3,661 

63 

1,250 

7x9 

457 
219 

403 

690 

14,381 

«7«,3X5 

1,644 

5,960 

4*9 


494, «8« 


HERBERT  W. 


United  States  Consulate, 

Barcelona^  January  77,  /<^pj. 


BOWEN, 

Consul, 


SHIPPING  AT   MARACAIBO   IN   1892. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  PLUMACHER, 

There  naturally  appears  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  number  of  ar- 
rivals of  vessels  as  compared  with  1891,  owing  to  the  revolution  in  progress 
during  many  months.  The  great  market  for  foreign  merchandise  imported 
at  Maracaibo  is  the  region  south  and  east  of  the  lake,  which  suffered  espe- 
cially from  the  war ;  and  the  importing  houses  at  Maracaibo  were  forced  to 
practically  suspend  all  importations,  even  those  destined  for  Colombia,  as 
the  rivers,  which  constitute  the  only  highways,  were  being  constantly  oc- 
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cupied  by  the  forces  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  contending  parties,  and  the 
steamers  were  frequently  seized  for  military  purposes. 

The  American  flag  continued,  however,  to  be  represented  about  as  usual. 
As  ♦his  port  remained  open  during  the  entire  war,  the  steamers  of  the  "  Red 
D  * '  line  made  their  regular  trips  without  interruption;  anJ  there  were,  more- 
over,  four  arrivals  of  American  sailing  vessels  during  the  year.  In  fact,  from 
year  to  year  there  is  now  but  little  change  to  note  in  matters  perUining  to 
navigation.  There  is  no  steamer  line  competing  with  the  "  Red  D,"  but  it 
is  said  that  a  number  of  large  sailing  vessels,  built  expressly  for  the  trade, 
will  make  schedule  passages  between  Hamburg  and  Maracaibo,  bringing  out 
cargoes  of  general  merchandise  and  returning  with  coffee.  The  first  vessel 
of  the  projected  line,  a  fine  iron  bark  named  the  Maracaibo^  has  already 
come  and  gone,  carrying  to  Hamburg  8,000  bags  of  coffee.  The  promoters 
of  this  enterprise  have  been  influenced  by  the  fact  that  since  the  imposition 
of  duties  in  the  United  States  upon  Venezuelan  coffee  the  greater  quantity  of 
this  staple  now  goes  to  Hamburg,  where  it  has  been  well  received ;  and 
they  hope,  by  establishing  direct  and  regular  communication  between  the  two 
ports,  to  be  able  permanently  to  monopolize  this  trade.  Should  their 
anticipations  be  realized  and  the  coffee  not  only  from  Maracaibo,  but  from 
the  other  Venezuelan  ports,  be  diverted  from  New  York  to  Europe,  I  fear  it 
will  have  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  American  "  Red  D"  line,  which  has 
been  such  an  important  agent  in  augmenting  our  commercial  importance  on 
the  Spanish  Main.  It  will  not  only  sufler  for  want  of  home  freight,  but, 
should  the  Germans  succeed  in  controlling  the  exports  from  Venezuela,  it  is 
natural  to  believe  that  their  sales  of  merchandise  to  this  country  will  increase 
proportionately,  thereby  lessening  our  own  and  depriving  the  American  line 
of  that  amount  of  freight  out. 

Should  these  steamers,  which,  from  their  construction  and  noanagement, 
are  most  creditable  specimens  of  our  rising  deep-water  mercantile  navy,  be 
forced  to  withdraw  from  this  trade  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  secur- 
ing the  patronage  necessary  for  their  maintenance,  it  will  not  only  be  a 
heavy  blow  to  our  commercial  interests  on  this  coast,  but  will  also  destroy 
the  present  very  excellent  and  regular  mail  communication  between  the 
United  States  and  the  northern  countries  of  this  continent.  It  will,  indeed, 
be  practically  a  return  to  the  system,  or  rather  want  of  system,  of  fifteen 
years  ago,  when  the  only  direct,  though  irregular,  mail  transmission  was  by 
means  of  casual  voyages  of  sailing  vessels,  varied  by  a  retarded,  roimdabout 
steam  route  via  the  Antilles  under  the  British  flag. 

The  proposed  action  of  the  Venezuelan  Government  in  making  Puerto 
Cabello,  instead  of  Curasao  (as  at  present),  the  point  of  transshipment  for 
products  and  merchandise  to  and  from  Maracaibo,  will  necessarily  be  exceed- 
ingly injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  "Red  D"  line. 

As  large  Atlantic  steamers  can  not  enter  this  port  on  account  of  the  bar 
at  the  entrance  of  the  lake,  transshipment  at  some  point  is  necessary,  and 
for  years  past  these  transfers  have  been  made  at  Curasao,  the  American  line 
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having  light-draft  branch  steamers  plying  between  that  island  and  Maracaibo, 
which  have  always  given  excellent  and  satisfactory  service.  This  system  has 
naturally  been  of  immense  benefit  to  Curasao,  and  it  is  even  safe  to  say  that 
now  the  island  has  nothing  else  to  depend  upon  for  its  commercial  prosperity. 
The  Government  of  this  Republic  seems  to  have  concluded,  however,  that 
one  of  its  own  ports  might  as  well  profit  by  the  advantages  of  this  trans- 
shipment, instead  of  that  of  a  foreign  power,  and  Puerto  Cabello  has  been 
selected  for  the  purpose.  From  a  Venezuelan  point  of  view  it  is  perhaps 
natural  enough  that  the  Government  desires  that  the  transshipments  to  and 
from  a  Venezuelan  port  be  made  at  a  point  within  the  Republic  itself,  rather 
than  at  a  port  of  another  nationality ;  but  there  remains  much  to  be  done 
at  Puerto  Cabello  before  it  can  be  made  suitable  for  the  purpose.  There  is 
at  present  but  little  room  at  its  wharfs,  and  the  operation  of  transshipment 
of  cargoes  would  be  both  difficult  and  even  dangerous,  and  the  "Red  D** 
line  is  not  disposed  to  risk  almost  inevitable  injury  to  its  vessels.  There  is 
AC  doubt  that  by  the  expenditure  of  sufficient  capital  in  enlarging  channels, 
extending  wharfage,  etc.,  Puerto  Cabello  in  time  could  be  eminently  fitted 
for  purposes  of  transshipment,  as  the  harbor  itself  is  tranquil,  on  account  01 
its  natural  protection  from  wind  arid  sea.  The  change,  if  carried  out  at 
present,  will  cause  much  injury  to  our  American  line,  and  the  more  so,  per- 
haps, as  a  Venezuelan  Hne  is  spoken  of  to  ply  between  Maracaibo  and  the 
new  point  of  transshipment. 

The  project,  however,  finds  no  favor  at  Maracaibo,  whose  merchants, 
native  and  foreign,  are  all  opposed  to  it  as  prejudicial  to  their  interests,  and 
they,  it  is  understood,  will  make  representations  to  that  effect  to  the  Na- 
tional Government. 

Table  showing  arrivals  of  vessels  at  the  port  of  Maracaibo  during  the  year  i8g2. 


Flag. 


Steam- 


Barks. 


Schoon- 
ers. 


TotaL 


American...., 

British 

French , 

German.. 

Dutch 

Italian 

Swedish.. 

Norwegian ... 

Danish , 

Venezuelan.., 

Total . 


»9 


36 
6 
z 
3 

»9 


8 
«9 


X07 


E.  H.  PLUMACHER, 

ComuL 


United  States  Coifsulate, 

Maracaibo^  December  ji^  i8g2. 
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DENTISTRY   IN    MALTA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  WORTHINGTOIf. 

\  have  received  several  inquiries  from  American  dentists  asking  lor  infor- 
mation on  the  following  points:  (i)  Are  there  any  laws  in  Malta  regulating 
the  practice  of  dentistry?  (2)  what  examinations  are  required?  (3)  if  any 
dental  school  exists ;  (4)  the  number  of  dentists  in  the  island. 

In  order  to  obtain  reliable  information  on  the  above  points,  I  interviewed 
Dr.  S.  L.  Pisani,  the  chief  government  medical  officer  of  Malta,  and  ob- 
tained from  him,  over  his  signature,  the  information  that  follows : 

Malta,  December  ig^  i8g2. 

There  is  a  law  regalating  the  practice  of  dentbtry.    The  law  runs  thus : 

**  It  is  prohibited  to  practice  the  profession  of  ph3rsician,  surgeon,  surgeon  dentist,  apothe- 
cary, accoucheur,  or  midvrife,  or  phlebotomist  without  a  license  from  the  head  of  the  gorem- 
ment 

**  If  the  applicant  shall  not  prove  that  he  has  been  admitted  to  practice  his  profession  under 
the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  [of  Great  Britain]  the  application  for  the 
license  aforesaid  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  the  medical  board,  declaring 
the  good  character  and  qualifications 'T>f  the  applicant 

<*  The  board  shall  not  grant  such  certificate  until  the  applicant  shall  have  deposited  with 
the  board  the  act  of  the  University  of  Malta,  or  of  any  other  scholastic  establishment  out  of 
these  islands,  showing  that  the  same  applicant  has  pursued  the  requisite  studies." 

Before  granting  the  certificate  declaring  the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  applicant,  the 
board  subjects  him  to  an  examination  on  dental  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  therapeutics, 
operations,  and  preparation  of  artificial  teeth. 

No  school  of  dentistry  exbts  in  Malta. 

There  are  three  surgeon  dentists,  besides  others  allowed  to  draw  teeth. 

S.  L.  PISANI,  M.  D^ 
Chief  Government  Medical  Ojfictr. 

The  three  surgeon  dentists  enumerated  by  Dr.  Pisani  are  one  English  and 
two  Maltese.  All  practice  the  "  old  style,"  and  are  not  at  all  ^'  up  to  date" 
in  their  profession.     To  quote  myself: 

There  is  not  a  really  first-rate  dentist  in  the  Maltese  Islands ;  but,  such  as  they  are,  they 
do  a  very  considerable  business.  I  have  been  written  to  by  American  dentists  as  to  the  proba- 
bility of  their  succeeding  in  case  they  established  themselves  here,  and  I  have  invariably  re> 
plied  that  I  thought  they  could  do  well  if  they  were  the  right  sort  They  must  have  patience, 
industry,  skill,  and  some  capital  to  rent  and  furnish  suitable  rooms.  American  dentists  are 
justly  popular  ever3nvhere  in  Europe,  and  the  conditions  are  ripe  for  one  to  introduce  himseli 
in  Malta.  Lots  of  dental  work  goes  away  from  the  island  that  would  be  done  here  if  the 
dentists  were  skillfril  in  modem  dentistry.  Their  charges  are  high  and  their  work  inferior, 
as  are  the  tools  they  use. 

The  population  of  the  Maltese  Islands  b  upwards  of  i70,ocx>  natives,  and  the  English  gar- 
rison, fleet,  and  residents  swell  the  number  to  185,000. 

JOHN  WORTHINGTON, 

COHSUL 

United  States  Consulate, 

McUta^  December  20y  i8g2. 
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THE  WEST  OF   ENGLAND. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  FOX,  OP  PLYMOUTH, 

The  trade  and  commerce  of  this  district  in  1892  has  not  suffered  so  se- 
verely as  in  many  others,  and  the  record  of  last  year  may  be  looked  upon  as 
a  fairly  satisfactory  one.  Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  increase  the  com- 
mercial importance  of  Plymouth  and  to  impress  upon  shipping  companies 
the  advantage  of  the  town  as  a  port  of  call  for  outward  and  homeward  bound 
steamers. 

LOST   INDUSTRIES. 

Within  the  last  few  years  many  industries  in  the  west  of  England  have 
been  lost.  The  manufacture  of  lace  is  no  longer  prosperous,  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery  causing  it  to  suffer  more  and  more.  The  woolen  industry 
is  for  from  what  it  once  was,  and  the  manufacture  of  cider  is  a  constantly 
decreasing  quantity.  Axminster  carpets  were  famous  some  years  ago,  whereas 
now  it  is  hardly  possible  to  get  such  carpets  from  the  town  whose  name  they 
bear.  Another  art  which  has  been  entirely  lost  in  Plymouth  is  the  manu- 
facture of  porcelain  china,  which  was  very  beautiful  in  its  modeling,  glaze, 
and  design. 

Basket-making  and  strawberry  culture  have  been  developed  in  some  parts 
of  Cornwall  to  a  gratifying  degree. 

workmen's  dwellings. 

Building  operations,  especially  in  workmen's  dwellings,  have  been  largely 
increased  at  Plymouth  and  Devonport;  for  years  the  whole  district  has  been 
sadly  lacking  in  suitable  dwellings  for  this  class  of  people.  Plymouth,  for 
example,  even  allowing  for  its  open  spaces,  has  an  average  density  of  popu- 
lation of  56.6  per  acre. 

TRADE   DISPUTES. 

The  great  industrial  dispute  of  the  year,  so  far  as  this  district  is  con- 
cerned, has  been  at  Buckfastleigh.  Commencing  about  the  end  of  1891,  it 
was  continued  for  several  months;  but  the  cause  of  trade-unionism  did  not 
prosper,  the  manufacturers  still  being  able  to  carry  on  their  work,  though 
short-handed.  It  needed  no  great  foresight  to  perceive  that  the  dispute 
could  not  be  interminable;  it  was  a  hopeless  contest,  and  at  last  the  work 
people  realized  this  fact,  despite  the  delusive  representations  of  the  self- 
constituted  leaders. 

At  the  beginning  of  May  the  plasterers  of  Plymouth  struck  for  increased 
wages,  but  the  dispute  did  not  last  long,  a  compromise  being  arrived  at. 

Apart  from  these  two  cases,  there  has  been  very  little  disagreement  be- 
tween employers  and  employed. 
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ACIICULTURE. 

The  year  189  a  must  be  classed  as  one  of  the  farmers'  worst.  The  price 
of  beef  has  been  very  unremunerative,  alike  to  rearer  and  feeder.  The  rearer, 
when  he  took  his  steers  to  market  to  meet  his  Lady-Day  payments,  met  with 
grievous  disappointment,  and  stock  of  inferior  breed  was  often  misalable. 
ITic  grazier,  in  his  turn,  after  buying  cattle  very  ches^),  was  hard  pat  to  re- 
alize the  profit  from  the  price  made  after  his  cake  bill  was  paid,  oil  cake  be- 
ing a  necessity  on  account  of  short  keep  from  the  dry  seasoa.  Dairy  produce 
has  been  the  one  redeeming  feature. 

The  old  saying  that  the  sheep  has  a  golden  foot  seems  no  longer  true. 
Sheep  this  year  have  been  sold  for  one-half  of  what  was  r^^arded  as  a  £ur 
average  a  few  years  since.  Of  wool,  the  tale  is  sadder  still;  in  fact,  one 
farmer  sold  his  for  one-half  of  the  lowest  price  his  father  ever  sold  it  in  an 
experience  of  forty  years'  farming. 

Crops  have  been  a  good  average.  The  price  of  wheat  was  the  lowest  on 
record.  There  was  a  good  average  crop  of  roots.  Devonshire  farmers  have 
not  suffered  so  severely  from  the  existing  agricultural  depression  as  their 
brothers  in  the  midland  and  eastern  counties,  the  fact  being  that  they  follow 
a  mixed  course  of  farming  and  rely  on  the  many  and  various  products  of  the 
land. 

SHIPPING. 

Plymouth  shipping  returns  give  the  following  statistics  relating  to  1S91 
and  1893: 

TabU  skewing  tJu  imports  at  the  Great  Western  D^ks, 


Deacriptioa. 


1891.  iS^s. 


Grain 

Coab. 

a«y ^» 

ManuTii ^. 

Guano ».... 

Other  articles.. 


Tc>f*. 

Tfmt. 

X14.684 

M^.SOS 

40,5^ 

ao,6i6 

19.083 

«4,«6« 

»5.»74 

i7.$64 

6X9 

4|0 

«44.3«» 

i«*.S7« 

Total 


3aS»5w> 


3«4.3«4 


The  number  of  vessels  entered  at  the  Great  Western  Docks  in  1891  was 
2,962  of  558,252  registered  tons;  in  1892,  2,970  vessels  of  579,886  ro- 
istered tons.  The  mails  in  and  out  numbered  324  in  1891  and  307  in  1892. 
There  was  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  number  of  passengers  landed. 

At  Sutton  harbor  the  number  of  vessels  entered  in  1891  was  907  of  108,- 
582  registered  tons;  in  1892,  1,025  vessels  of  116,182  registered  tons. 
These  figures  show  that  in  spite  of  depression  there  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  of  trade  in  the  east  end  of  the  port. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  at  Cattewater  harbor  was  as 
follows:  In  1891,  1,379  vessels  of  163,851  registered  tons;  in  1892,  i,497 
vessels  of  158,918  registered  tons. 
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The  china  clay  exported  last  year  amounted  to  33,864  tons,  as  against 
34,134  tons  in  1891;  fire  bricks  amounted  to  5,716  tons,  as  against  8,507 
tons  in  1891. 

Imports  of  coal  amounted  to  35,197  tons;  imports  of  wood  amounted  to 
25,660  tons. 

The  total  returns,  therefore,  show  that  the  port  has  prospered  beyond 
the  best  expectations  of  traders. 

GUERNSEY. 

Mr.  William  Carey,  United  States  consular  agent  at  Guernsey,  reports : 

There  has  been  a  condnaed  exportation  of  flower  bulbs  to  the  United  States,  but  the  ex- 
port of  Guernsey  cattle  has  in  no  way  improved  since  last  year. 

THOS.  W.  FOX, 
United  States  Consulate,  Consul, 

Plymouth^  January  77,  i8gj. 


STRIKE  OF  THE  SAAR  COAL-MINERS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  WAMER,  OF  COLOGNE. 

The  coal  mines  in  the  district  of  Saar,  in  which  there  are  upwards  of 
30,000  workmen  employed,  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  state  of  Prussia. 
In  the  beginning  of  January  of  this  year  something  like  20,000  men  struck 
for  higher  wages  and  a  decrease  in  the  hours  of  work.  The  suddenness  with 
which  the  strike  was  commenced  was  somewhat  of  a  surprise,  and  it  certainly 
occurred  at  a  most  unfavorable  period,  considering  the  great  depression 
which  has  prevailed  in  the  trade  and  business  of  Germany  during  the  year 
that  has  just  closed.  It  is  firmly  held  that  this  strike  has  been  brought  on 
more  by  the  agitation  of  the  Social  Democrats  than  the  workmen  themselves, 
and  that  the  latter  have  shown  great  indiscretion  in  thus  being  led  astray  by 
the  tactics  of  the  former.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  strike  has 
been  the  active  part  whicl^  the  women  have  taken  in  it.  They  have  called 
meetings  and  have  addressed  the  men  in  most  violent  language,  urging  them 
not  to  give  up  in  their  efforts,  but  to  hold  out  to  the  bitter  end. 

The  untimeliness  of  this  strike  has,  however,  already  begun  to  show  itself 
by  the  men  fast  returning  to  work,  and  without  having  accomplished  what 
they  apparently  unjustly  demanded.  They  demanded  eight  hours  work  per 
day,  including  the  pit  descent  and  ascent,  increase  in  wages,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  board  of  arbitration  (to  be  composed  of  two- thirds  workmen  and 
one-third  officials  of  the  mines)  for  settling  all  disputes  arising  out  of  the  labor 
contract  and  adjusting  wages,  free  supply  of  miners'  tools,  no  overwork  or 
extra  shifts,  a  revision  of  the  fines,  and  a  few  other  minor  and  unimportant 
changes. 

As  to  the  wages  of  the  coal -pickers,  they  averaged  in  January  of  last 
year  |i.i8;  in  February,  |i.i6;  in  March,  $1.17;  in  April,  |i.i8;  in 
May,  |i.i6;  in  June,  $1.12;  in  July,  |i.ii ;  in  August,  |i. 10;  in  Sep- 
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tember,  |i.ii;  in  October,  $i.io;  in  November,  Ji.oy.*  Prom  thesd 
amounts  must  be  subtracted  about  i^  cents  for  lamp  ciil  and  tools,  which 
the  workmen  have  to  furnish  themselves.  Their  contribution  to  the  sick 
and  invalid  fund  amounts  to  about  5^  cents.  Taking  all  the  workmen 
together,  the  average  wages  for  the  same  period  as  above  were  as  follows : 
In  January,  99  cents ;  in  February,  98  cents ;  in  March,  99  cents ;  in  April, 
98  cents;  in  May,  98  cents;  in  June,  95 J^  cents;  in  July,  94^  cents;  in 
August,  94^  cents;  in  September,  94^  cents;  in  October,  94  cents; 
in  November,  92  oents.  In  no  other  industries  in  Germany  are  such  wages 
earned.  The  decrease  shown  in  the  above  figures  from  January  to  Novem- 
ber is  said  not  to  stand  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  decrease  shown  in  the 
coal  prices,  which  show  a  falling  off  of  12.4  per  cent  in  the  latter  and  of 
only  7.3  per  cent  in  the  case  of  wages. 

With  reference  to  the  hours  of  work  in  the  Saar  district,  there  have  ex- 
isted since  the  great  strike  in  1889  cigbt  hours'  work  per  day,  not  including 
the  pit  descent  and  ascent.  Previous  to  the  strike  of  1889  ^^^  work  boars 
per  day  were  longer — first  ten  and  then  nine  hours.  During  the  said  period 
of  three  years  the  hours  have  been  reduced  to  eight,  excluding  the  pit  descent 
and  ascent.  As  it  stands  in  the  regulations  at  present,  there  shall  not  be  oc- 
cupied more  time  than  one  hour  for  the  pit  descent  and  ascent. 

In  the  Rhenish  and  Westphalian  districts  the  miners  have,  out  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  miners  in  the  Saar  district,  likewise  precipitated  a  strike,  and 
there  are  at  present  something  like  20,000  men,  out  of  the  150,000  employed 
in  these  collieries,  on  strike;  but  the  indications  are  that  this  strike  will 
soon  end.  And  yet  while  these  strikes  are  going  on  one  reads  in  the  papers 
the  appeals  which  are  being  made  by  the  laboring  people  in  many  cities  of 
the  State  for  employment.  The  Reichstag  has  just  been  appealed  to  by  the 
Social  Democratic  members  on  the  question  of  the  present  distress,  as  they 
maintain,  of  the  laborers  who  are  out  of  work,  and  calling  upon  the  State  to 
lend  its  aid  in  giving  employment  to  these  people. 

WM.  D.  WAMER, 

United  States  Consulatb, 

Cologne y  January  14,  iSgj. 


THE   MADEIRA   ISLANDS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  HRALY,  OF  FUNCHAL, 
PHYSICAL   FEATURES. 

The  consular  district  of  Madeira  is  composed  of  the  islands  of  Madeira, 
Porto  Santo,  and  the  Desertas.     The  Desertas  are  three  in  number,  viz : 

Uha  Ch^,  the  smallest  of  the  three,  is  i  mile  in  length,  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  wide,  and  325  feet  high.  Its  name  indicates  a  plane.  It  is  a  level 
piece  of  ground,  and  has  no  water. 

*Theae  amounts  have  been  reduced  from  the  German  mark  at  the  rate  of  4.15  marks  to  ilie 
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Deserta  Grande  lies  a  short  distance  southwest  of  it,  is  9  miles  in  length, 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  wide,  and  1,600  feet  high. 

Ilha  Bugio  (''bugio"  means  a  big  monkey,  or  one  who  undertakes  to 
imitate  another,  and,  as  this  island  undertook  to  imitate  Deserta  Grande 
and  failed,  hence  Bugio,  a  monkey)  lies  south  of  and  close  to  the  latter,  is 
4  miles  in  length,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  wide,  and  1,300  feet  high. 

They  lie  10  miles  from  the  nearest  land  and  22  miles  southeast  of  this 
city,  and  present  a  fine  view  from  here.  Soundings  along  the  banks  of 
these  islands  range  from  45  to  80  fathoms.  They  are  barren  and  uninviting. 
Their  chief  inhabitants  consist  of  rabbits  and  wild  goats.  The  islands  are 
the  property  of  Alexander  F.  Camacho,  esq.,  of  this  city,  who  sometimes 
gives  a  permit  for  a  consideration  to  hunting  parties.  The  islands,  too,  are 
noted  as  being  rich  in  weeds  used  in  dyeing,  particularly  the  orchilla  weed, 
which  grows  on  the  rocks  and  is  picked  three  times  a  year.  The  lobo,  or 
seal,  lives  in  caves  in  these  islands,  particularly  in  the  Deserta  Grande. 
They  are  nearly  extinct  in  these  waters  now,  though  a  few  days  ago  a  young 
lobo  was  caught  on  the  beach  here.  I  understand  that  it  was  sent  to  London 
by  a  gentleman  here. 

EARLY  HISTORY. 

The  Madeira  group  was  discovered  in  141 8  or  141 9  by  John  Gonsalves 
Zargo  in  an  expedition  set  on  foot  by  Prince  Henry,  the  navigator.  Zargo 
died  in  this  city.  He  built  three  churches  here.  The  first  was  dedicated 
to  St.  Catharine ;  the  second,  Nossa  Senhora  do  Calhao ;  and  the  third, 
Nossa  Senhora  do  Conce^uo  da  Cinna  ("cinna"  means  upper,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  lower).  He  governed  forty-seven  years,  and  in  his  old  age 
used  to  be  carried  out  in  the  sun  to  administer  justice.  He  was  buried  in 
the  church  which  he  built  in  1450.  Additions  have  been  made  to  it,  how- 
ever, and  a  convent  added,  the  Santa  Clara. 

This  island,  as  well  as  Porto  Santo,  was  very  much  infested  with  French 
Huguenots  and  Moorish  pirates  during  the  first  Portuguese  war  in  Africa. 
In  October,  1566,  three  French  vessels,  under  their  leader,  De  Montluc,* 
and  a, 000  men  landed  at  Praia  Formosa  (pretty  shore),  some  3  or  4  miles 
west  of  this  city,  and  marched  without  opposition  into  the  town.  The 
inhabitants,  terror  stricken,  barricaded.  The  French  remained  fifteen  days 
and  pillaged  the  churches.  They  attacked  the  Francescan  monastery,  tor- 
turing and  killing  all  the  brotherhood  but  nine,  who  had  fled  and  hidden 
themselves.  Father  Rodrigues,  the  treasurer  of  the  brotherhood,  hid  the 
sacred  vessels  and  ornaments  of  the  church,  and,  despite  all  the  agonizing 
torments  inflicted  upon  him,  he  refused  to  disclose  their  hiding  place.  He 
died  in  a  few  days.  The  cathedral  was  then  in  all  its  glory.  Its  principal 
treasures  were  carried  ofl*  to  S^  Antonio  de  Sura  before  the  enemy  could 
lay  hands  on  them.  The  damage  which  they  did  in  an  hour  required  three 
hundred  years  to  repair.     An  army  of  700  men  was  mustered,  200  of  whom 

^IfoDtluc  was  ton  of  Marechal  de  Mootluc,  one  (^  the  ficrpest  eoemlee  of  the  Hnguenots.    PcNrtdguete 
chrooiden  oUl  them  Huguenots. 
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were  killed.  The  leader  of  the  pirates  paid  the  penalty  with  his  life.  After 
fifteen  days  of  rapine  and  plunder  the  pirates  departed.  The  governor, 
D'OmellaSy  was  pnt  to  the  sword. 

Funchal,  the  old  city  in  the  basin,  was  once  a  walled  city.  Some  of 
the  old  walls  and  gates  still  exist.  Their  construction  was  commenced  April 
14,  1572,  by  order  of  King  D.  Sebasti^ ;  they  were  completed  in  1637. 
Their  construction  was  continued  during  the  Spanish  dominion  in  Portugal 
(1580-1640).  The  Madeirenses  were  the  first  to  break  the  Spanish  yoke 
and  drove  them  fix>m  this  island  in  January,  1641.  The  walls  were  partially 
removed  during  the  reign  of  D.  Pedro  II  (i 667-1 706)  at  the  request  of  D. 
Louren^o  d' Almeida,  who  was  governor  of  the  island  at  the  time.  D.  Jote 
IV  was  then  proclaimed  King  of  Portugal.  In  15 14  a  bishopric  was  created 
here,  and  in  1539,  by  a  decree  of  Pope  Paul  III,  it  was  created  into  an 
archbishopric  When  an  archbishopric  was  created  at  Goa  in  1547,  the 
archbishop  here  was  transferred  to  Goa.  Since  then  no  archbishop  has  been 
appointed  for  Funchal. 

Fructooso  says  in  his  ^'Saudades  da  Terra,"  chapter  50,  that  the  first 
male  child  bom  on  this  island  was  to  a  man  named  Ayres,  who  was  a  com- 
panion of  Zargo  when  he  settled  here.  This  child,  called  Adam,  built  one 
of  the  first  churches  on  the  island.  The  first  female  child,  who  was  bom  to 
the  same  man,  he  called  Eve.  The  British  have  occupied  this  island  twice 
during  this  century.  The  first  occupation  was  from  July  24, 1801,  to  1802, 
and  the  second  was  from  December  24,  1807,  to  October  7,  1814. 

SUGAR  AND  WINE  INDUSTRIES. 

The  earliest  account  we  have  of  the  introduction  of  sugar  caoe  on  this 
island  is  in  1425.  It  was  brought  from  Sicily  by  Zargo,  and  the  first  j^t 
of  cane  planted  on  the  island  was  on  the  square  where  the  cathedral  now 
stands.  The  construction  of  the  cathedral  was  commenced  in  1485,  and  it 
was  completed  in  15 11.  In  a  report  dated  1445  it  is  stated  that  John  Con- 
salves  Zargo,  the  discoverer  of  this  group,  ''has  caused  much  cane  to  be 
planted,  which  has  done  well."  From  the  beginning  of  the  cane  culture  it 
progressed  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  so  much  so  that  in  1498  the  annual  produc- 
tion reached  130,000  arrobas  (equal  to  4,160,000  pounds),  which  affected 
and  reduced  the  price  of  sugar  all  over  Europe.  Dom  Manuel,  the  King  of 
Portugal,  seeing  the  effect  that  such  a  large  supply  of  sugar  had  on  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  issued  a  royal  decree  that  the  output  in  any  one  year 
should  not  exceed  120,000  arrobas,  ''saving  a  little  more  by  special  fiivor." 
The  decree  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  how  much  each  country  should  receive. 
This  restriction  by  the  King,  however,  was  found  to  be  in  contravention  of 
the  laws  of  trade,  and  for  that  reason  was  withdrawn.  It  might  be  men- 
tioned here  that  one-fifth  of  the  sugar  went  to  the  Crown.  In  1502  the  cul- 
ture of  the  cane  had  reached  its  highest  point,  when  there  were  one  himdied 
and  twenty  sugar  mills  on  the  south  slope  of  the  island* 
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The  introduction,  in  the  meantime,  of  sugar  cane  into  the  West  Indies 
proved  very  destructive  to  the  industry  on  this  island,  whose  limited  hillsides 
could  not  cope  with  the  greater  area  and  richer  soil  of  the  Antilles.  This 
necessitated  a  change  from  cane  to  vine  culture,  which  proved  to  be  of 
greater  importance  to  the  people  and  enriched  the  island  far  beyond  their 
expectations.  The  fame  of  the  Madeira  wine  spread  all  through  Europe, 
which  greatly  enhanced  the  reputation  of  the  island.  The  cultivation  of 
the  vine  was  carried  on  with  unabated  success  till  1852,  when  the  phylloxera 
appeared  and  nearly  swept  it  out  of  existence,  which  caused  g  ?at  distress  in 
all  branches  of  business ;  and  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  among  its  greatest 
sufferers  were  the  coopers. 

The  people,  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  vine,  were  again  obliged  to 
retmm  to  their  ''first  love,"  the  cultivation  of  the  cane,  and  its  manufacture 
into  aguardiente,  which  is  used  in  the  manufieicture  of  wine.  After  some 
time  machinery  was  introduced  from  England,  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
was  again  begun  here.  The  following  statistics  from  1875  to  1885  show  the 
value  of  the  product,  including  the  sugar,  molasses,  and  aguardiente : 


Year. 


Valo«. 


Year. 


Value. 


1875.. 
1876.. 

x877- 
X878.. 
1879.. 
x88a. 


1363,800 
4x3,560 
380,160 

594*433 
413*640 
44t,8oo 


i88z.. 
i88a.. 
1883.. 
1884.. 
x88s- 


#399,600 

50X,X90 

360,730 

308,880 

3<H,56o 


For  the  years  1886  and  1887  I  have  not  the  statistics,  as  the  amount  pro- 
duced was  merely  nominal;  and  from  the  latter  date  to  1891  no  sugar  was 
made  on  the  island,  though  there  were  about  9,000,000  kilograms  (i  kilo<* 
gram  =2.205  pounds)  of  cane  produced  in  1891,  which  was  manufactured 
into  aguardiente.  In  the  spring  of  1892  there  were  10,500,000  kilograms 
of  cane  manufactured  into  aguardiente,  valued  at  about  1 160, 000,  and 
3,000,000  kilograms  made  into  sugar,  which  produced  204,000  kilograms, 
worth  |45,ooo,  or  a  total  of  about  $205,000. 

Cane  was  lately  imported  here  from  Mauritius,  and  at  present  has  only  a 
very  low  density,  the  average  being  only  8^  to  9®  Baum^,  but  improving 
every  year.  The  cane  formerly  cultivated  was  Bourbon,  and  averaged  11° 
to  12^  Baum^.  The  present  price  of  cane  is  |i.4o{  to  f  1.52  per  100  kilo- 
grams; the  former  price  of  Bourbon  cane  was  $1.72!  to  |i.83f  per  100 
kilograms. 

The  outlook  for  the  cane  crop  this  coming  spring  is  splendid,  for  the 
reason  that  there  is  a  larger  area  planted  than  in  former  years,  aided  by  some 
good  rains  the  latter  part  of  September,  with  copious  showers  through  Octo- 
ber. Such  rains  at  this  season  are  exceptional,  but  when  they  cbtlie  it  means 
a  good  crop  the  next  season.  The  rainy  season  begins  about  the  middle  of 
November;  and  it  did  not  break  the  record  this  year,  as  on  the  18th  instant 
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we  had  immense  rains,  which  insures  a  very  heavy  cane  crop.  Should  it 
gain  in  its  saccharine  qualities,  as  it  has  been  doing  for  some  years,  and 
come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  Bourbon,  the  husbandman  promises  to  be 
fairly  well  rewarded  for  his  labors,  unless  the  price  follows  in  the  wake  of 
the  must  this  year,  which  has  been  the  lowest  for  many  years,  as  the  crop 
was  heavy — that,  too,  in  a  depreciated  currency,  which  left  the  vine-grower 
a  light  income  for  his  labors,  while  the  wine  merchant  makes  all  his  sales  on 
the  gold  standard.  The  chief  sufferer  by  an  inflated  or  cheap  currency  here 
is  the  laborer  and  farmer,  because  the  price  of  all  conmiodities  advances,  in- 
cluding that  of  transportation,  while  the  wages  of  the  laborer  and  the  prod- 
uce of  the  farmer  are  the  last  to  advance.  I  never  saw  it  more  plainly 
illustrated  to  my  satisfaction  before. 

A  large  portion  of  the  aguardiente  previously  made  here  had  been  made 
from  molasses  brought  from  the  West  Indies;  but  the  farmers  and  cultivators 
of  the  cane  raised  such  a  storm  that  a  prohibitive  duty  has  been  placed  on 
molasses  and  its  importation  discontinued. 

There  are  several  sugar  refineries  here  where  three  qualities  of  sugar  are 
made. 

The  cane  can  not  be  profitably  cultivated  at  a  higher  elevation  than  i,ooo 
feet;  at  a  greater  altitude  the  warmth  is  very  frequently  checked  by  the 
shifting  clouds  from  the  mountains,  which  causes  premature  fermentation  at 
the  top  of  the  stalk.  The  cane  then  is  only  fit  for  fodder  for  stock.  It  is 
stated  by  parties  who  claim  to  know  that  cane  here  does  not  attain  as  vigor- 
ous a  growth  as  in  our  Gulf  States  or  the  West  Indies.  That,  of  course,  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  land  is  old  and  worn  out,  and  does  not  receive  the 
amount  of  fertilizers  which  it  ought  to  have;  indeed,  it  is  a  mystery  to  me 
how  the  hillside  lands  of  Madeira  produce  as  well  as  they  do.  It  seems 
marvelous,  considering  the  further  fact  that  the  heavy  rains  are  severe  on 
those  hillside  lands. 

The  failure  of  the  vine  here  was  a  great  loss  at  the  time,  but  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  it  was  a  '*  blessing  in  disguise,''  for  the  reason  that  the  exclusive 
culture  of  the  vine  created  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men.  At  any 
time  that  a  lull  came  in  the  wine  market  it  left  the  producer  in  rather  strin- 
gent circumstances,  but  the  introduction  of  cane  culture  again  has  supplied 
him  with  abundance  of  feed  for  stock  and  swine  from  the  trimmings  from 
the  cane  through  the  season.  Herein  lies  a  good  profit  to  a  man  with  a 
small  fazenday  and  in  a  country,  too,  where  there  are  no  pastures.  He  gets 
the  principal  part  of  his  feed  from  the  cane  trimmings.  Records  in  my 
possession  presented  by  a  friend  a  few  days  ago,  dating  back  to  1774,  show 
the  amount  of  wine  produced  in  each  year  since,  and  this  corresponds  nearly 
with  the  amount  shipped  in  each  year.  They  also  show  the  average  price 
now  and  the  price  in  olden  times.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  wine  trade  here, 
like  industries  elsewhere,  has  had  its  bright  and  dark  dajrs. 
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Year. 


»774 

*7W 

«789 

-«79o *••• 

•79« 

»799 

x8oo 

t8oi 

x8o2 

JS03.'. 

X804. 

1805 

x8o6 

1807.^ 

x8o8 

1809 

s8io 

x8tx ^.. 

xSao 

x8ax 

x8a«....» 

X833 

x8a4 

z8a5 

x8»6 

X827 

X898 

x889 »... 

1830 

rt3» 

x83a..« 

"833 

«834 

1835 

X836 

««37 

1B38 .. 

»839 — 

1840 

X841 

1843 »... 

1843 

1844 -.. 

»845« 

1846 


Shipments. 


Pipes.* 

7*093 
11,819 
11,762 

«3.7«3 
18,4*9 
14,666 
16,981 
x6,73« 

'4»933 
x«,967 
xx,04t 
X3,a23 
14,015 
16,701 
«3.994 
'5,363 
".•73 
9>575 
>3.5S4 
9,916 
10,558 
8,083 
10,980 
I4,43> 
9»398 
8,494 
9*^3 
8,104 

5,499 
5.533 
7.«63 
8.633 
8,875 
7.730 
7.9«3 
«F«a3 
9,832 
9,014 
7.976 
7.«57 
6,fl70 
7.386 
7,054 
7,«79 
8,190 


Year. 


847. 
848. 
849. 

85<. 
852. 

853. 
854- 
855. 
856. 

857- 
1858. 
859. 
860. 
86x. 
86a. 
863. 
864. 
865. 
866. 
867. 
868. 
869. 
870. 
871. 
87a. 
873 
874 
875. 
876 
.877. 
878. 
879. 
880. 
88x. 
88a. 
883. 
884. 
885. 
886. 
887. 
888. 
889. 
890. 
X891. 


Shipments. 


Pipe*.* 

5,577 

5.8*9 

7.379 

7.031 

6,690 

4,ao4 

9,337 

1,176 

1,891 

1,798 

i,a8i 

«,3a8 

1,0x3 

1,389 

98. 

733 

840 

536 

««3 

849 

874 

987 

1,010 

',798 
1,684 

»,9a7 
1,74a 

3,313 

3,300 
a,476 
3,030 
2,933 
3,691 

3,447 
4,360 

3,854 
4,399 
4,905 
5,337 
5,708 
5,875 
5,195 
5,59a 
6.346 


a  I  pipe  ■■  xxo  gallons.  ^ 

The  figures  for  some  years  were  not  obtainable.  It  will  be  seen  that  vast 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  vine  culture  since  1774.  The  highest  amount 
produced  in  any  one  year  was  in  1813,  when  it  reached  22,000  pipes,  though 
it  is  not  given  in  the  table  above ;  I  received  it  from  other  sources.  The 
highest  record  which  I  could  discover  for  the  eighteenth  century  for  any 
one  year  was  30,000  pipes.  In  an  earlier  day  much  larger  quantities  were 
produced ;  quite  a  contrast  between  30,000  pipes  and  536,  the  lowest. 
No.  151         9. 
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TabU  shewing  the  shipments  from  i88j  to  i8gi» 


Year. 


1887.. 

1888.. 
1889.. 
1S90.. 
1891.. 


$78*,  196. 70 
89z.aa8.xo 
736,587.59 
736. 587. 5* 
849,7x0.91 


This  makes  a  total  for  the  past  ^\t  years  of  28,716  pipes,  the  average 
price  being  1 136. 73  per  pipe  (equivalent  to  about  I1.24  per  gallon),  or  a 
total  of  13,926,310.71,  of  which  during  the  same  period  there  was  exported 
to  the  United  States  direct  1114,784.40.  This  is  not,  however,  a  fair  index 
of  the  amount  of  Madeira  wine  which  goes  from  here  to  the  United  States, 
for  the  reason  that  large  quantities  are  shipped  by  the  merchants  here  to 
England,  where  it  is  stored  and  afterwards  shipped  to  the  United  States. 
Hence  a  good  deal  of  Madeira  wine  reaches  our  country  that  is  not  entered 
here ;  but  the  amount,  on  the  whole,  is  small  as  compared  with  shipments  to 
America  in  colonial  days.  Two  consignments  of  wine,  amounting  to  500 
pipes,  were  sent  from  here  to  America  at  one  time  in  1780;  one  of  the  con- 
signments consisted  of  300  pipes.  I  send  herewith  a  facsimile  of  the  old 
bill  of  lading.  Its  antiquity  and  the  style  in  which  it  was  written  will  no 
doubt  be  interesting  to  American  readers. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  outline  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  wine  trade  to 
Madeira,  and  the  outlook  is  good.  The  yield  the  present  season  has  been 
the  largest  for  several  years,  but  the  price  to  the  producers  is  the  lowest,  as 
I  said  before.  Wine  can  be  bought  here  at  prices  varying  from  80  cents  to 
I30  per  gallon.  There  are  a  few  small  lots  of  the  vintage  of  1755,  the  year 
that  Lisbon  was  destroyed  by  the  earthquake,  in  the  hands  of  some  Portu- 
guese gentlemen.  These  gentlemen,  however,  will  not  sell  at  any  price,  as 
the  wine  has  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son. 

Besides  the  shipment  of  Madeira  wine  to  America  in  colonial  days,  there 
were  *' other  goods"  also  consigned.  The  people  of  the  United  States  and 
Madeira  alike  are  more  than  pleased  that  we  no  longer  import  such  "goods  " 
from  this  island  as  is  described  in  the  following  bill  of  lading,  dated  in 
Madeira,  September  11,  1761 : 

SHIPPED  by  the  Grace  of  God,  in  good  Order  and  well  Conditioned  by:  Newton  &  Gor- 
don in  and  upon  the  good  Ship  called  the:  Fame. — whereof  is  Master,  under  God,  lor 
this  present  Voyage :  Viner  Leaycraft  and  now  riding  at  Anchor,  in  the  Read  of  FWidial 
and  by  God's  Grace  bound  for:  New  York  —  to  say: 

One  negro  man  nained  York,  consigned  to  W^*  Th<^  Newton  Merchant  in  New  York,  be- 
ing mark'd  and  numbered  as  in  the  Margin  [A  negro  Man  named  York]  and  to  be  delirer'd 
in  the  like  good  Order,  and  well  Conditioned,  at  the  aforesaid  Port  of  New  York — (the  danger 
6f  the  Seas  only  excepted)  unto,  the  said  W™  Thomas  Newton  or  to  his  Assigns,  he  or  they 
paying  Freight  for  the  said  goods  with  Primage  and  Average  accustomed. 
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In  witness  whereof  the  Master  or  Poiser  of  the  said  Ship  hath  affirmed  to  three  Bills  of 
Lading,  all  of  this  Tenor  and  Date;  the  one  of  which  three  Bills  being  accomplish'd,  the  other 
two  to  stand  void.    And  so  God  send  the  good  Ship  to  her  desir'd  Port  in  Safety.    Amen. 

Dated  in  Madeira  ii  September  1761. 

VINER  LEAYCRAFT. 


IMPORTS. 

The  aggregate  value  of  imports  into  this  district  for  the  past  five  years 
amounted  to  $591319143.09,  which  paid  duties  amounting  to  11,444,516.52. 
This  includes  coal  importations  to  the  amount  shown  below.  While  coal  is 
charged  up  here  in  the  table  of  duties,  still  it  is  free,  as  there  is  a  rebate  or 
drawback  on  all  coals  shipped  on  passing  steamers.  The  small  amount  con- 
sumed hi  the  city  pays  a  nominal  duty  of,  say,  35  cents  per  ton,  or  perhaps  less. 

Tadle  shewing  the  amount  of  coal  imported  fr^m  1887  ^  i8gi. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Dodei. 


1887.. 
1888.. 

1889.. 
1890.. 
1891.. 


57,078 
59.411 
80,835 
67.575 
68,935 


to«9,7o8.io 
379,833.90 
441, 791- 4a 
399,110.68 
*47,030.34 


|x8,866.oi 

90,853.51 
*8,373.io 
83,718.63 
"4, 196. 33 


Total 


333.834 


1,640,479.74 


116,007.58 


Table  showing  (he  value  of  imports  from  the  different  countries  from  i88y 

io  1891. 

1V«»- 

Value. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

Total. 

Weet  ceaat  of 
Africa 

#3,009.98 
18,775.89 

1,811.99 

•90.95 
199.04 

14,468.66 

33,690.60 

*,oo3.75 

763.45 

443.08 

14,965.  «8 

36,93*- «9 

5,098.31 

979.80 

955.07 

#1,996. 41 

48,940.60 

1,553  *5 

468.35 
64.80 

4,804.49 
8o9.y8 

#8,439.39 

69,314.91 

9,993.49 

3.*4 

16.90 

449-98 

#**,865.53 

Germany 

Amtria 

Belffhim.. 

ao4,653-49 
18,018.95 

1,799.79 

BtoxU 

Chile- 

China 

Egypt «. 

United  States. 

France  ..» 

Spain 

HoUand 

England 

Italy 

J*pa« 

901.19 

5,953. 77 

986.58 

4,736.55 

S99.«ia.i9 

147,470.01 

5,549.74 

3,140.84 

3,518,867.70 

3,018.09 

9,757.00 

101,019.07 
53,968.90 
9,059.09 

i,*43.i8 

598,389.08 

39.4a 

9,701.75 
114,560.68 

59.40 

990.19 

88,495.97 

98,407.88 

1,884.9a 

745.5* 

773,719.80 

1,557-47 

194.90 

1,306.36 

90,973- 83 

*3,967.S3 

1,43*. 48 

916.54 

850,749-78 

194-40 

3,840.00 
193,806.59 
81,759.5a 

10.96 
64a,  199- 76 

1*4,993-73 

19,366.18 

166.39 

9*5-34 

653,117.30 
996.80 

55.95 

79,6*3.35 

113, 750.  *4 
135.00 
643.14 
155.59 

110,667.49 
801.69 

171,374.59 

589.975.99 

MtfMtevDeo 

936.6a 

Norway 

Rn«ia « «.. 

916.00 

118.80 
599*0 

97.  ao 

977.94 

1.69 
577-80 

686.34 

6^.76 

1,876.56 

Switaerland 

373.68 

470.88 

Total 

904,586.1a 

1,050,618.97 

1,198.367.90 

1,039,493-90 

i,oai,866.6o 

5,131,143.09 
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Tabit  skewing  tkt  dutia paid  on  imports/rom  i88^  to  j8^i. 


rroa- 

Duties. 

i8t7. 

X888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

TotaL 

Wast  coast  of 

Africa «... 

Germany 

$557.40 

7,39«-3« 

«37. 14 

189.79 

aio.53 

^.308.18 

it,a44.69 

1,066.83 

19596 

71a. 10 

^.770.  •9 

14,001.57 

1,419.14 

101.93 

ai8.7a 

>479.ao 

18,424.36 

688.66 

•45-57 

48.11 

79a- 6. 

1,34a.  05 

57.661.39 

539.78 

33-70 

848.95 

166,156.03 

46.87 

^,119.41 

a3,933-40 

806.08 

.68 

X4.30 

885.9a 

"   5air49" 

48,748.31 
6,994.6a 

6.13 

•8o,7^t.46 

to.a34.48 
A«95-33 

Austria 

4,"7.84 

Hclipuin 

733-93 

BrasU «.. 

«.ao3.76 
1.678.54 

China 

11.76 
469.61 
34.985.51 
9«5.45 
400.39 
942.69 

•33*839.94 
iao.88 

•68.36 

1,880.98 

i6,347.«3 

9, 439- 5a 

•17.51 

355.9a 

•77.483.40 

10.93 

1,693.07 

•,935- «* 

,96,838.34 

a5.a48.79 

tfjrvrtt 

United  Statat....... 

France 

39»o95  90 

7.359.4a 

355.49 

1.430.68 

165,841. •• 

3  94 

5,30«.48 

87.4a 

Spain « 

Holland «.... 

England «» 

Italy 

1,007.09 

3.584-37 

i,ii4,04a.o5 

18a.  6a 

«'.4« 
1, 10a.  71 

5.3W.89 
3,090.59 

J^P***..— 

446.  a4 
67-50 
50.  ao 
38.71 

57-37 

3^3.53 
196.08 

1,090.69 

a63-58 
85.6. 

65.37 
«»03».64 

83.54 

Norway..... 

Russia 

16.85 

X8.57 
•5. 80 

.86 
Soi.7» 

530.9a 

•6.17 

*             * 

Total 

aa7,979.57 

•87,864.00 

3a4,747-69 

•58.9a8.90 

364,996.46 

1,444,516.  SB 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  table  that  the  average  annual  imports 
from  1887  to  1891,  inclusive,  amounted  to  $1,026,228.62,  of  which  $328,- 
394.55  was  the  average  for  coal,  leaving  a  balance  of  $698,134.07  as  the 
average  of  actual  local  consumption.  A  little  coal  being  consumed  here 
might  make  the  local  consumption  $700,000.  The  imports  direct  from  the 
United  States  for  the  term  above  indicated  were  $599,212.19.  That  other 
American  merchandise  came  here  and  was  entered  as  British  goods  there  is 
no  doubt — corn,  for  instance.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  figures,  lay- 
ing aside  coal,  which  comes  principally  from  Cardiff  and  some  from  New- 
castle, England,  and  not  consumed  on  the  island,  that  about  14  per  cent  of 
the  commodities  which  arc  imported  here  come  from  the  United  States;  in 
1891  it  was  about  25  per  cent. 

There  is  a  vast  trade  carried  on  in  the  Azores,  the  Canaries  (Spanish), 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  the  west  coast  of  Portuguese  Africa,  Tangier,  and 
this  island,  and  nearly  all  the  commodities  they  purchase  can  be  supplied  by 
our  people  of  better  quality  and  cheaper  than  they  can  get  them  in  Europe. 
Not  only  that,  but  the  people  of  these  countries  are  anxious  for  direct  trade 
with  the  United  States.  What  is  needed  is  rapid  and  direct  communica- 
tion with  this  part  of  the  world,  where  our  flag  once  ruled  the  wave.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  will  again  have  the  supremacy  which  it  once 
in  these  waters* 
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Table  shewing  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal  articles  of  import. 


Artklei 

1887. 

1888. 

X889. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Z43 
6,034 
1,864 

817 
'•673 

176,133.97 

X39.73a-7a 
60,691.68 
33,336.38 
40,665.10 

346,351.34 

Tan*. 

X97 

5,863 

1,844 

490 

X,039 

^35,»63.5a 
133,383.70 
67,160,34 
18,809.33 
34,383.63 
363,436.58 

T<mt. 

371 
5.848 
«,54X 

343 
«,403 

^33,746.70 
116,889.74 
54,373.55 
15,600.74 

43,«73.8» 
«83,979-44 

Corn. ^ 

Wheat.. 

Rice 

MolMses. 

Other  articles. 

..  ..  ..  . 



Total 



589,700.19 



649,417.98 

637.863.99 

ArtkkM 

1890. 

1891. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Vahie, 

Dry  gooda.»..» » » ^.......... 

Tom. 

901 
7,678 
9,905 

49* 
x*335 

1199,736.80 
181,38315 
79,636.51 
91,380.70 

37,  "9- 47 
406,399.09 

Ton*. 

319 

3,5X5 

a,947 

466 

1,919 

^41,804.66 
93,198.84 

«37,3'9-39 
91,048. 14 
58,761.49 

960,394.03 

Wheat. 

Rice. „.... 

Molanes 



-. — .. 

Other  article    ..^.. ,. .. 



Total 

846,648.65 

661,596.48 

EXTENDING  AMERICAN  TRADE. 

I  had  the  pleasure,  a  few  days  ago,  of  having  a  long  and  interesting  in- 
terview with  Mr.  Carlos  Hart,  engineer  for  a  manufacturing  company  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  Mr.  Hart  left  New  York  on  July  8, 189 1,  on  the  White 
Star  steamer  Britannic  for  a  trip  to  the  Canaries,  the  southwest  coast  of 
Africa,  Cape  Verde  Islands,  and  this  place,  where  he  has  established  an 
agency.  He  went  from  here  to  the  Azores  and  from  there  to  Lisbon,  where 
he  thinks  the  company  ought  to  have  headquarters,  inasmuch  as  a  great  deal 
of  the  heavy  business  done  in  Portuguese  Africa  is  owned  or  controlled  by 
residents  of  Lisbon,  on  whom  he  would  have  to  draw  for  his  sales.  He  went 
to  those  countries  to  look  after  machinery  sent  out  by  the  company  referred 
to  and  with  a  view  of  increasing  business  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Hart  re- 
ceived a  very  warm  reception  wherever  he  traveled.  He  has  done  a  very 
flourishing  business  in  sending  American  machinery  and  implements  where 
they  were  hitherto  unknown. 

If  we  had  a  line  of  steamers  to  the  African  countries  and  the  adjacent 
islands  and  a  corps  of  men  of  Mr.  Hart's  ability  and  experience,  we  would, 
in  a  short  time,  practically  control  the  trade  of  those  markets. 

SHIPPING  IN  AFRICAN  WATERS. 

There  is  a  growing  trade  in  all  these  African  countries.  In  1890,  749 
vessels,  of  over  1,000,000  tons,  entered  here.  Las  Palmas,  Grand  Canary, 
as  a  port  of  call,  has  much  more  shipping,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
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entrances  for  the  past  four  years:  In  i888»  962  vessels;  18S9,  x»x8o;  1890, 
1,440;  i89i»  i»577.  It  will  be  seen  by  this  that  there  is  some  business  go- 
ing on  in  this  part  of  the  world.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  many  of  the 
vesseb  which  call  here  call  also  at  Las  Palmas ;  however,  it  is  safe  to  state 
that  Las  Palmas  is  growing  fiister  as  a  port  of  call  than  FuuchaL 

TakU  showing  tJU  numbfr  and  tonnage  of  veueU  entered  at  Funckal  from  1887  to  iSgi. 


NmtionaUcj. 


SaiUiig. 


No. 


No. 


Tom. 


ToiaL 


No. 


1887. 

Britteh _ 

Portuguese 

German 

Belgian 

Dutch 

American 

OtlMr  naiiooft. 


Total.. 


1888. 

British- ........ 

Portuguese 

Belgian 

Gennan^ 

Dutch... 

American , 

Other  naiions.. 


TotaL.. 


1889. 


British 

Portuguese. 

German 

Belgian 

Dufech.^...., 
American... 
Other 


Total.. 


189a 

British 

Portuguese 

Belgian 

Dutch » 

German 

American 

Other  nations.. 


Total.. 


97 


189X. 

British 

Portuguese 

German 

Belgian 

Dutch 

French.. 

American 

Other  nations....... 


Total.. 


9« 


7»99» 
«05 


6,005 


3fe 
65 
IZ3 

37 
9 


5*8,999 
88.456 
146,9x0 

7.470 


4,613 


•1,885 


996 


8«7.«74 


9*085 


371 
7« 


«»733 


59a 
3.5^5 


161 


499**^ 
9«»6S9 
«S.«7« 

«74.o84 
6,7*8 

•«4,837 


•6,871 


78X 


«. 06a,  744 


4,58« 
10,700 
4.547 


405 
«S 

«4« 
46 

t9 


S6« 

3,«3t 


598,587 
95.«34 

«96.789 
70.94* 
13,9x8 

•6,901 


a3.43« 


«93 


z,oo9,770 


3.«67 
«3.«73 


z8o 
X.455 

939 
'•985 


390 

7« 
43 

to 

105 


606,683 

«53»5«« 

74.«9« 

9.9»7 

«47»883 


3«.«>3 


•«»499 


645 


«»oe3,7o8 


5,455 

xo,6a5 
x,98i 


4»5<» 
•45 

<»344 


SS6 
68 

73 
4« 
«4 
z6 


zz9,407 
100.9x7 
8x.6e8 
«3,«9« 
34,598 
x,i7o 
xx,46s 


3»#«50 


S88 


987,441 


««5 
38 

9 

• 

■3 

«79 


3S4,*93 

98.447 
M7.5X5 

SS.z6t 
7,47» 
«.«35 

•0,658 


849.539 


403 
«^ 
40 
>33 


«7« 


908.349 

■03.995 
«$.«7« 

«7S.8»7 
«.7i8 

sa8,36« 


883 


1,089,0x5 


xx8 
46 


3S 

793 


603,169 

xo6,334 

•M,236 

70,94» 

13,9x8 

3»,»3« 


x.as6,x9s 


406 

M« 

43 

«S 

S07 


6x0,390 
166,787 
74.696 

XO,XOf 

*49»338 
3s,888 


x.<HS.»S 


378 
n6 

!• 
4« 
»4 
It 

• 
•7 


83s.  5>3 

««5.<V 
104.898 
•1,6a 
«J.>9» 
39.098 
s,4^ 
tT.805 


t,oa8,59t 
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T€d&  skmoing  thi  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  cleared  from  Funchal  from  1887  to  i8gi. 


^•tioaaUty. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Toot. 

No. 

Tons. 

X887. 

British 

Portuguese^ » 

Gcnnan.^ 

39 

a 

5,704 

7,«42 

605 

35a 

67 

xxx 

37 

8 

590,901 

94,831 

M3,ao6 

5«,a33 

6,646 

378 
106 
1x3 

37 
8 

t* 

«9 

5a6,6o5 
101,973 
143,811 

Bdffian    ^ 

5«,a33 
6,646 

Dutch 

a 
7 

«,i35 

a,  060 

x,«35 
6,673 

Other  nations ...t 

13 

4,6x3 

T<rt«l 

76 

14.586 

587 

816,817 

663 

840,076 

x888. 

British 

Portuguese. 

German  .„» 

Belffian 

30 

5 

8,759 
xo,707 

*,733 

364 

«9 

xsB 
4a 
xo 

500,196 
90,491 

»74,o84 
67,78a 
6,7a8 

394 
xao 
«33 
4a 
zo 
1 
97 

517,965 
101,198 
»75,8i7 
67,78a 
6,728 
59a 
5x,85i 

Dutch.. ..........rr.....t.. 

American       

X 

4 

59a 
x,a36 

OthflT  nations. 

93 

50,61s 

Total «.« 

9« 

33,027 

706 

889,896 

797 

9a«,933 

1889. 

German ^ 

Belgian « ^ 

•5 

50 

9 

4,58a 
9.944 
4,078 

404 
fi5 

«4a 
46 
xa 

a4 

600,  ao4 
95,746 

197,789 
70,94* 
13,9x8 

•6,901 

4a9 
x«5 
«S« 

46 
xa 

I 
34 

604,786 

105,690 

aoi,867 

70,941 

13,918 

36' 

•9,937 

Dutch ^^. 

Ain^can ......*................ 

X 

xo 

361 
3,036 

Other  nations^ 

Total ...- 

95 

aa,oox 

«93 

«,oo5,499 

788 

1,037,500 

X890. 

»5 
64 

a 

3»393 
",78. 
x,455 

387 

•n 

to6 
4* 

la 

6oa,07z 

«5x,893 

148, 87X 

73,830 

9,9^7 

40a 
«35 

X07 
4* 
«3 

a 

•7 

605,464 
164,675 
X50,3a6 
73.830 
xo,xo7 
939 
30,984 

Portuguese...*....*..............,.. 

German ....w. 

Belgian « 

American .....^ 

X 

a 
5 

x8o 

939 
«,«57 

Other  nations.......... 

9» 

89,827 



Total «. 

89 

19,906 

640 

1,016,119 

798 

1,036,385 

1891. 
British 

German „ 

Belgian „ 

Dutch 

»7 
54 

3 

4,^7 

xa,i98 

x,98i 

354 

68 
73 
40 
»4 

16 

1 
18 

695,307 

11a,  407 

103,917 

76,998 

13,193 

34,598 

1,170 

10,069 

37« 
laa 

7« 
40 
X4 
x6 

a 
•8 

630,004 
xa4,6o5 
104,898 
76,9a8 
13,19a 
34,598 
1,4x5 
",467 

French- 

American 

Other  nations- « 

X 

xo 

945 
a,  40s 

Total 

85 

ax, 586 

584 

976,581 

669 

998,107 

When  Napoleon  was  on  St.  Helena  we  had  1,500,000  tons  of  shipping 
in  the  eastern  Atlantic;  now,  of  the  3,646  vessels  which  entered  this  port 
during  the  past  five  years,  only  8  were  American* 
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A  Mr.  EsmeraldOy  who  is  95  yean  old  and  is  the  eleventh  in  descent  froiB 
John  EsmeraldOy  telb  me  that  he  has  seen  as  many  as  30  American  vessds 
anchored  in  the  roadstead  here  at  one  time.  The  venerable  old  gentleman 
can  not  understand  what  has  become  of  American  shipping. 


EXPORTS. 


TaHe  showing  tke  ptantHy  andvahu  &f  the  ^rifuipal  artUles  ^  expert 


Aitldfli. 

1887. 

1888. 

«««9. 

Qoantity. 

Vafam. 

Qimntity. 

Valna. 

Qoantky. 

Vaba. 

Wine pipes... 

Embroidery „..toiii... 

Fruit Ao. — 

Wicker  and   cabinet  work 

S,7o« 

4 

600 

570 

63 

l93«,«54.70 
16,119.70 

14,950.90 
n,6sa.a6 

4*SS3-9* 

5.S7« 

«4« 
997 

34 

1819,544.80 
X7,955-79 
•3.73«.5« 
«9»^.45 

7.5«4.«5 
a6,67a.99 

5»«95 

3K 
i,a88 

9^ 

#»35,07$.«jo 
«»95»-«J 

i7,ii3'X8 

Wkkerwork 

CaMn«i«ArV. 

do...... 

do 

30 
4K 

5*945-99 

i,S40.6a 

•3.7AS1 

Otkcr  articlfit 

36*554  •• 

•3 

Total .«. 

1,001,367.69 

910,803.69 



837,009.  >8 

Artkli 

It. 

.89». 

1891. 

Quantity. 

Vakia. 

Qomtity. 

▼ahm. 

Wine 

Embroidery 

Veseublet 

FrtUt 

-;: 

EE 

.     ^..pipea... 

» ...tona... 

do 

do 

do 

^^ do 

5»J9« 

3K 
7*6 
1,900 

39 
6 

^49.649.14 
a3,oo6.i4 
11,096.17 
a6,89a.oi 

4»475.S3 
1,641.19 

«6,3«»4.«4 

«.34« 

S70 

9S« 

35 

II 

IM.0s3.9i 
S.  449.  S3 
«3.738.a7 
"•4^«3 
3.  3^  Si 
X.73B.94 
aa,au.8i 

Wickerwork 

Othar  aitidea 





Total 

133,084. 4« 



9i5,9<9.si 

Large  quantities  of  embroidery  are  sold  direct  from  the  manufiu:tureis  to 
visitors  here  and  to  passengers  on  passing  steamers  which  are  not  accounted 
for  to  the  custom-house.  The  same  is  true  of  fine  cabinetwork,  and  mxxt 
particularly  inlaid  work,  in  which  Madeira  excels.  Many  thousands  of  dol- 
lers'  worth  are  sold  in  this  manner. 

The  returns  show  that  about  zi  per  cent  {$^Z*S^S*SS)  <^  ^be  whcde 
export  is  to  the  United  States. 
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Thdie  sAfftmng  the  exports  ef  Madeira  by  couniriet  and  d»iHe$pakL 


To- 


Value. 


1887.  x888.  1889.  Z890W  Z89Z.  Total. 


Portuguese 

Afrlcs 

Germany. , 

Boenoe  Ayres. 

Brazil 

ChUe.....^...... 

ICoogo. 


36,188.79 


•4,951.63 


United  Stateiu.... 
France.. ..M.MM.... 

Spain  .....^ 

Holland,..^ ^ 

Honolulu.. 


43- «> 

9,644.99 
Z3, 581.00 
5,696.09 


#z6,z3z.85 

69.za1.75 

z,  636. 90 

»»«78.35 
799.59 

Xr78o.38 

z,  999. 56 

zz8,956.6o 

«,564.54 

<94-44 


|90,Z99.04 

95,590.04 

x.«H.74 

4Z,9zz.93 


99,390.96 

577. •© 

37,77309 


4,051.69 
5,3".98 
«35,4S9-75 
9,998.08 
z,35z.o8 


9,439.  z6 

3.79^.09 

144,533- 13 

7,057.74 

65.88 


996, 447.  n 


496,383.  «• 


36z,a97.38 


376,77*.73 


Italy « 

Lieiboa  and  Azores....... 

MOrOCCOM......M......MM......M. 

Norway... ..m..  ...... ..... 

Ruasia 

Stores: 

tot  fbre^n  veuels , 

For  Portuguese  vessels.. 

Total.. 


198,989. 88 
9.7s 


89,105.38 


5,6z8.8o 
«.9»5.9« 


69,949.36 
564.  Z9 

•,5X7.4« 
34,077.90 


zz,995.z4 
«,«67.38 


45,694.90 
6ZZ.99 
8Z9.70 

8o,zo7.99 
3»537-oo 

90,938.50 
z,79z.a8 


93,900.56 

Z7Z.9Z 

4,009.50 

zo4,903.67 


8,z38.a3 
t,M3.38 


#19^819.67 

«53,748.37 

9.z6 

38,460.59 

Z08.00 

6148.00 

4,05^4o 

594.00 

3^,965.67 

5,a9«.67 

z,  566. 00 

z,o8o.oo 

3»9.393.«7 

Z05.84 

33,900.06 

Z43.g6 

9,700.00 

3«,349.o« 

Z40.40 

S,a66.oo 
9^37 


|W,463.38 

4S3,9«9.«4 

3,490.90 

»»»fa75.59 

830.59 

69Z.90 

««,3«9.56 

»3,565.55 

693,496.  X5 

a3,6o8.o5 

3,677.40 

z,o8o.oo 

z,  790, 999. 71 

zo5.a4 

300,390.76 

z,5oz.7o 

zo,039.68 

333, 543.  S9 

3,677.40 

5z,z76.67 
9»>»«.S3 


536,658.94 


870,086.06 


89z,3Z9.86 


'«3S.556.8z 


9>o,555.45 


5,755,Z75.5« 


T*- 


Duties. 


Z887. 


z888. 


z8^. 


Z890. 


Z891. 


Total. 


Portogueee    possessions    ia 

Africa 

Germany. 

Buenos  Ayzes.. , 

Bead  ....^.. 

Chile.......... 

Kongo 


^99.06 
«,3«7.o5 


663.85 
33 


#»95.04 

988.79 

Z9.  z6 

5IZ.46 
Z3.56 


#950.83 

z,98z.z8 

9.89 

449.74 


#985.  Z9 

»»4a9.3o 

4.78 

374. 84 


Uaiiwi  Stales... 

France........ 

Spain  MM«.> 


Holland. 

Ho 


47.36 
487-75 
ZZ3.50 


97.37 
Z4.89 
9,093.66 
40.64 
8.Z3 


S3.«5 
3«.40 
9,z89.99 
4Z.40 
as.  77 


3306 

50.64 

9,9Z9.68 

99.73 
Z.96 


Italy 

Lbbon  aiMl  Azores 

laofocoo.w...... ............. 

Norway ...................... 

Russia 

Switirnand. .....— ».....». 

Stores: 

For  foreign  Tesasb. 

For  Portuguese 

Tctnl.. .......... 


7,43008 

1, 835. 85 
.z6 

3,536.z9 


7,888. Z3 


5,597-69 


8.47 

34.09 

1,054.  «5 


Z96.Z8 
Z9.95 


t9S.Z4 

93.07 


7-79 

Z3.68 

z,399.96 

60.78 

Z96.ZO 
«5.45 


5,796.81 


4.Z0 

50. 5Z 

z,  660. 99 


85.45 
Z5.Z5 


1*48.75 

9,97Z.Z8 

.«7 

439.04 

1.57 

9.65 

67.74 

5.«6 

5,069. 6z 

7a- 45 

30.99 

ZZ.05 

4,871.76 

Z.08 

9.  00 

44.  SO 

596.88 
3.95 

54.  •8 

8.04 


#z,zoz.87 

7,a87.43 

97.03 

•,43x93 
15.13 

9.98 

Z8Z.39 

156.48 

zz,99o.69 

367-7* 

66.78 

ZZ.05 

3«,5X4-47 

z.08 

1,835.85 

99.5s 

Z49.4Z 

8,z76.7o 

64.73 

587.  X5 
74.66 


15,693. 3« 


19,968.54 


zz,56o.96 


Z9,zzz.4a 


13,795.68 


66,059.91 
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The  total  exports  to  the  United  States  from  this  district  for  the  period 
named  therein  is  actually  1116,384.26,  instead  of  113*565.55,  as  givGi  in  the 
foregoing  table.  I  called  the  attention  of  the  collector  of  customs  to  it,  but 
he  could  give  no  satisfactory  reply. 

REVSNXTS. 

The  amount  of  revenue  for  ^e  Gvt  years  ended  June  30,  189s,  whidi 
closes  the  fiscal  year,  was  as  follows : 

i887-»88... #690,392.81 

i88»-»89. — 933,4I2.<H 

i889»-9a... i,oi6,35S.43 

l890-'9i- 949,3«>-M 

i89i-»92.- 1,252,644.89 

Total 4,842,128.39 

From  this  should  be  deducted  the  total  rebate,  or  drawback,  on  coal 
for  the  period  above  named^  which  was  1116,007.58,  leaving  a  net  balance 
of  14,726,120.81. 

EMIGRATION. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  emigrants  from  this  district 
from  1887  to  1891,  inclusive,  and  the  different  countries  to  which  they 
emigrated: 
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The  population  of  this  island  is  too  dense.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
greater  portion  of  emigration  is  to  Brazil,  though  it  is  increasing  to  conti- 
nental Africa. 

IRRIGATION. 

The  island  of  Madeira  has  an  area  of  only  758  square  kilometers,  or  about 
508  square  miles,  of  which  about  two-thirds  (say,  492  square  kilometers)  are 
arable  lands.  Only  about  200  square  kilometers  of  this  amount  are  under 
cultivation,  leaving  nearly  300  square  kilometers,  or  nearly  three-fifths,  of 
the  arable  lands  not  yet  under  cultivation  for  the  want  of  water. 

The  wealth  of  Madeira  lies  in  her  fine  Uvada  sjrstem  of  irrigation ;  and 
when  those  levadas  are  completed,  which  will  be  in  the  near  future,  it  will 
be  marvelous  what  an  immense  amount  of  the  productions  of  the  tropic,  sob- 
tropic,  and  temperate  zones  this  little  island  will  be  capable  of  producing — 
indeed,  it  is  marvelous  now. 
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The  total  acreage  which  can  be  brought  under  cultivation,  not  including 
very  small /aundas,  is  246,480  acres.  Madeira  will  then  be  the  great  winter 
market  garden  of  the  eastern  Atlantic,  and  a  good  base  of  supply  for  the 
Lcmdon  and  other  English  markets,  as  well  as  other  cities  of  northern  Eu- 
rope, and  an  all-the-year-round  market  for  passing  steamers. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  von  Hafife,  the  commissioner  of  public  works,  for 
the  following  information  in  regard  to  the  levada  S3rstem  of  the  island  and 
other  public  works  completed,  in  course  of  construction,  and  about  to  be 
begun.  The  length  of  the  levadas  completed  by  the  General  Government 
before  the  commencement  of  the  pres^it  levada  Furado  was  x  10  miles,  at  a 
cost  of  500  contos  of  reis  (a  conto  of  reis  is  equal  to  1 1,080).  Some  of  those 
Uvadas  had  to  be  tunneled  through  the  mountains  at  great  cost.  There 
were  also  130  miles  by  private  corporations,  which  cost  200  contos  of  reis. 
The  levada  Furado,  above  referred  to,  which  is  in  course  of  construction, 
when  completed  will  irrigate  large  tracts  of  land  and  will  be  50  miles  in 
lei^rth.  There  are  large  tracts  of  land  lying  just  east  of  the  city  barren  for 
want  of  water.  When  the  whole  levada  system  is  completed,  it  will  be  340 
miles  in  length.  An  appropriation  of  40  contos  of  reis  will  be  annually  ap- 
propriated for  this  purpose  till  completed,  which  will  require  about  eight 
years. 

BREAKWATER  AND  HARBOR. 

The  breakwater  from  the  Pontinha  to  the  Loo  Rock,  which  was  com- 
pleted some  three  or  four  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  450  contos  of  reis,  was  so 
badly  injured  by  a  storm  last  winter  that  it  must  be  replaced.  The  wall 
was  built  too  high  and  too  narrow ;  and  the  wall  between  the  Pontinha  and 
the  Loo  Rock,  instead  of  being  a  straight  line,  should  have  been  curved,  so 
that  the  force  of  the  waves  striking  in  the  center  between  the  two  rocks 
would  be  broken.  It  should  also  have  had  an  apron  to  break  the  force  of 
the  surf.  I  understand  it  did  not  have  a  proper  foundation.  Its  recon- 
struction will  be  commenced  next  spring,  and  will  cost  140  contos  of  reis. 

The  building  of  a  breakwater  here  is  very  difficult,  owing  to  the  great 
depth  of  the  water.  In  addition  to  the  building  of  the  wall  itself,  immense 
blocks  of  concrete,  weighing  from  28  to  37  tons,  must  be  thrown  into  the 
water  on  the  outer  side  to  break  the  force  of  the  waves.  This  breakwater  is 
of  no  service  to  large  vessels ;  it  is  beneficial  to  small  craft  and  in  the  land- 
ing of  passengers  in  stormy  weather.  The  further  extension  of  this  break- 
water is  simply  impossible.  Indeed,  if  the  money  were  lying  idle  with  which 
to  construct  it,  I  think  it  would  be  folly  to  undertake  it. 

This  harbor  is  not  as  badly  exposed  as  is  generally  stated.  For  instance, 
it  is  not  a  bad  harbor  from  the  southwest ;  it  is  first  class  from  the  west, 
northwest,  north,  northeast,  east,  and  southeast ;  and  it  is  only  a  direct  wind 
from  the  south  and  a  point  between  south  and  southwest  which  renders  this 
harbor  dangerous.  During  nine  months  of  the  year  the  prevailing  wind  is 
northeast.  For  nearly  two  years  that  I  have  been  here  no  vessel  of  any 
kind  has  been  obliged  to  leave  this  harbor  through  stress  of  weather,  and 
there  have  been  what  the  people  here  called  lively  gales.     In  one  of  'these 
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gales  last  winter  a  mail  steamer  from  the  Cape  of  (rood  Hope  for  England 
came  here  before  daylight,  but  went  down  to  Machico  and  returned  after 
daylight  and  got  her  coal,  mail,  etc.  None  of  the  vessels  in  the  harbor 
were  driven  from  their  moorings.  This  was  the  storm  which  washed  the 
basement  from  the  breakwater  and  broke  it.  The  value  of  vessds  lost  on 
the  coast  of  Great  Britain  in  one  year  is  greater  than  those  that  have  ever 
been  lost  here. 

A  new  dock,  or  quay,  75  meters  in  length  extends  into  the  sea  for  die 
reception  of  passengers  and  light  freight.  It  is  a  fine  esplanade — a  fine 
walk  to  take  in  order  to  enjoy  the  Seabreeze — and  cost  90  contos  of  re^ 
This  will  stand  the  force  of  the  waves.  It  has  a  good  foundation,  which  is 
above  the  water  at  high  tide.  It  is  also  protected  by  the  breakwater,  which  is 
at  some  distance,  and  has  pipes  laid  in  it  in  which  water  is  carried  for  the  use 
of  passing  vessels.  This  makes  the  supply  of  water  very  conv^iient  for  ves- 
sels ;  it  is,  I  believe,  supplied  at  half  a  cent  per  gallon.  While  the  Genefal 
Government  owns  the  dock,  the  wat«r  supply  carried  to  it  is  owned  by  the 
municipality. 

LIGHTING  THE  QTY  OF  FUNCHAL. 

The  city  at  the  present  time  is  lighted  with  kerosene,  which  comes  from 
the  United  States.  A  change  is  about  to  be  made  to  either  gas  or  electric 
light.  The  latter  certainly  would  be  cheaper  for  a  dty  like  Funchal,  where 
the  cost  of  laying  pipes  will  be  an  enormous  expense,  as  they  must  be  laid 
through  rock  for  the  most  part 

WATER    SUPPLY  OF  FUNCHAL. 

The  water  of  Funchal  is  of  the  very  best  quality,  although  different  re- 
ports have  been  written  against  it.  Some  years  ago  English  writers  wrote 
against  the  quality  of  the  water.  This,  of  course,  was  intended  to  injure  the 
island  as  a  health  resort  William  Hinton,  esq.,  who  has  been  in  business 
here  for  more  than  half  a  century,  instructed  his  son  to  secure  seven  samples 
of  water  from  different  fountains  and  have  them  bottled  and  sent  to  London 
to  be  analyzed,  with  the  following  result: 

Laboratort  OF  Analytical  Chbiostry,  Putney, 

Lomtkm^  S.  W^  Nmftmber  J9,  iSSf, 
MeflBTs.  William  Hinton  ft  Son, 

Madeirm. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  un  now  able  to  report  on  the  qoalitj  of  the  seren  samples  of  spring  water 
forwarded  to  me  per  steamship  Spartan  and  marked  in  duplicate  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G. 
A  careful  examination  of  all  these  samples  tarns  out,  I  am  glad  to  say,  veiy  satisfactory  as 
regards  their  quality  for  domestic  uses.  After  showing  the  results  of  the  analysis,  I  will  make 
a  few  general  observations  upon  them,  which  will  better  enable  you  to  judge  of  dieir  i 
The  results  are  given  in  grains  per  imperial  gallon  (70,000  grains). 

A. — Gear;  well  a&rated ;  very  slight  saline  taste ;  no  odor;  the  total  residiie  on  k 
tion  was  8.75  grains;  mineral  matter,  7  grains;  organic  matter,  I.75  grains.  The 
matter  consists  of  the  usual  ingredients  found  in  spring  waters,  namely,  silicates,  dikrides, 
and  sulphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  soda,  potash,  and  mere  traces  of  iron.  The  6gare  lor  or- 
ganic matter  includes  combined  water  in  dry  residue  obtained  on  erapocatiott;  tbe 
matter  Is  of  a  pea^  nature  and  harmless. 
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B. — Gear;  well  aerated;  taste  veiy  aligbt;  like  A,  colorless.  The  total  residue  on  evap- 
oration was  8  grains;  mineral  matter,  6  grains;  organic  matter,  2  grains.  The  mineral  is 
entirely  nmilar  to  that  of  A,  and  the  organic  matter  is  likewise  of  a  harmless  nature. 

C. — Qear;  no  taste  or  scarcely  any;  no  odor;  well  aerated.  The  total  residue  was  5 
grains;  mineral  matter,  3.5  grains;  ofganic  matter,  1.5  grains.  Same  remarks  as  regards 
organic  and  mineral  matters  as  per  last  sample. 

D. — Qear;  no  taste;  no  odor;  well  aerated.  The  total  residue  was  5.1  grains;  mineral 
matter,  3.8  grains;  organic  matter,  1.3  grains.    Same  remarks. 

E. — Clear;  tasteless;  odorless;  well  aerated.  The  total  residue  was  2.8  grains;  mineral 
matter,  2.31  grains;  organic  matter,  0.49  grain.  The  mineral  matter  was  of  the  same  nature 
is  indicated  abore;  Ofganic  matter  of  a  harmless  nature. 

F. — Qear;  no  taste;  no  odor;  well  a£rated.  The  total  residue  was  4  grains;  mineral 
matter,  2.7  grains;  organic  matter,  1.3  grains.     Same  remarks  as  last  sample. 

G. — Qear;  tasteless;  odorless;  well  af rated.  The  total  residue  was  3  grains;  mineral 
matter,  2.6  grains;  organic  matter,  04  grain. 

GENERAL    OBSBEVATIONS. 

It  will  be  seen  by  these  results  that  all  these  waters  are  of  a  yery  superior  qoallty,  and 
that  some  of  them  are  extremely  pore.  They  are  quite  fit  £ar  drinking  and  all  domestic 
purposes;  none  of  them  present  the  slightest  traces  oi  sewerage  ccmtamination.  £  and  G 
compare  favorably  with  the  Loch  Katrine  water,  which  supplies  the  town  of  Glasgow  and  is 
celebrated  for  its  purity.  Besides  the  results  given  in  the  above  figures,  these  waters  were 
carefully  tested  for  lead,  iodine,  iron,  arsenic,  etc.,  but  without  result  Nevertheless,  it  is 
well  to  observe  that  these  waters  (like  all  very  pure  waters)  will  attack  lead  pipes  and  cisterns 
until  the  latter  are  thoroughly  coated  by  crust  or  deposit,  so  that  the  water  no  longer  comes 
into  contact  with  the  metaL  With  these  waters  the  coating  may  occur  in  a  few  years.  I 
would  advise  for  their  storage  the  use  of  slate  or  limestone  dstems  in  preference  to  lead. 
Perhaps,  also,  the  water  may  issue  red  at  first  firom  new  iron  pipes;  but  this  effect  will  dis- 
tpptai  as  soon  as  the  pipes  get  coated,  which  will  occur  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

From  a  medical  point  of  view  these  waters  would  prove  excellent  for  rheumatic  and  gouty 
patients  and  for  persons  suffering  from  calculous.  They  are  superior  in  this  respect  to  the 
waten  of  the  Bizton  establishment  in  Derbyshire,  which  contain  much  more  mineral  matter. 
They  might  be  drmik  at  about  the  rate  of  3  pints  daily  in  moderate  quantities  at  a  time  and 
combined  with  as  much  exercise  in  the  open  air  as  can  be  taken  without  fatigue  or  excitement 

Frcsn  an  industrial  point  of  view,  they  will  prove  to  be  <<  soft  waters  "  for  washing  and 
laundry  purposes,  excellent  for  brewing,  and  will  deposit  in  steam  boilers  much  less  than  our 
ordinary  river  water  in  London.  In  the  phannacy  they  may  be  perfectly  well  used  in  the 
preparation  of  all  kinds  of  medicaments  in  place  of  dbtilled  water. 

In  the  course  of  thirty  years  of  laboratory  practice,  during  which  I  have  examined  waters 
used  for  drinking,  etc,  ftom  a  g^^eat  aomber  of  k)ca]ities,  I  have  only  twice  met  with  waters 
iopure  as  these. 
I  am,etc^ 

T.  L.  PHIPSON,  M.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  F.  G.  S., 

Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry^  etc. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  great  injustice  has  been  done  to  Funchal  and 
great  inconvenience  caused  to  the  shipping  of  all  nations. 

Another  writer  on  the  island  quotes  from  another  author  and  gives  the 
island  only  280  square  miles,  when  he  certainly  must  liave  known  that  he 
was  writing  a  falsehood  at  the  time. 

The  municipality  is  going  to  put  in  a  new  system  of  waterworks  during 
the  coming  season. 
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POPULATION  OF  FUNC3JAL. 

Funchal  has  a  population  of  about  40,000  inhabitants.  The  resident 
British  population  is  betweai  200  and  210.  On  April  4,  1881,  there  were 
438  British  people  here,  including  visitors,  and  on  April  4,  1891,  there  were 
371  persons.  This  is  the  date  upon  which  the  census  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  is  taken,  and  all  British  subjects  are  enumerated  where  they  reside  at 
the  time.  As  many  of  these  are  visitors  and  leave  when  summer  comes,  the 
resident  population,  then,  at  the  present  time,  is  as  above  stated. 

The  German  colony  is  very  small,  not  nearly  as  large  as  in  yeaas  gone 
by.     It  consists  at  the  present  time  of  about  20  persons. 

SCHOOLS  AND  ACADBMIES. 

The  schools  of  Madeira  are  free. .  They  are  open  during  the  year,  ex- 
cept the  month  of  September  and  the  vacations  at  Christmas  and  Easter. 
By  the  laws  of  Portugal  all  public  schools  are  free,  and,  so  far  as  the  written 
law  is  concerned,  education  is  compulsory  for  all  children  in  the  realm. 

The  average  wages  to  teachers,  who  are  all  employed  by  the  jear,  is: 
To  males,  I19.50  per  month,  or  ^234  per  annum;  female  teachers,  I12.90 
per  month,  or  1154- 3o  per  annum. 

The  schools  in  this  conselho^  or  mimicipality,  which  is  divided  into  nine 
parishes,  may  be  classified  thus : 

Each  parish  has  two  public  day  schools,  one  for  each  sex,  making  in  all 
eighteen  public  primary  schools  in  this  city,  which  have  an  average  total 
attendance  of  445  males  and  441  females.  There  are  thirty-three  select 
schools  for  females  and  six  for  males,  making  a  total  of  fifteen  for  males. 
The  thirty-three  select  female  schools  have  an  average  daily  attendance  ol 
882,  making  a  total  of  19323  females  in  the  primary  schools.  In  the  six 
select  schools  for  boys  the  average  daily  attendance  is  348,  making  a  total 
of  793  males  in  primary  schools.     Thus  the  total  of  both  sexes  is  3,116. 

There  is  a  seminary  for  young  ladies  under  the  auspices  of  lay  sisten  of 
St.  Francis.     This  school  receives  no  Government  aid. 

There  are  several  night  schools  for  boys  who  can  not  attend  day  schools. 
I  have  not  learned  the  number  in  attendance. 

There  is  a  school  of  design  whose  sessions  are  a  day  coarse  for  femaka. 
There  are  night  sessions  for  males.     It  has  a  large  attendance. 

The  Lyceum  for  Young  Men  is  the  college  or  high  school  of  Madeira. 
It  has  a  membership  of  nearly  200,  8  professors,  and  the  Portuguese,  Eng- 
lish, and  French  languages  and  the  higher  mathematics  are  taught.  It  is  a 
Government  school  and  may  be  called  a  preparatory  school  to  enter  the 
university  at  Coimbra.  Six  years'  attendance  at  this  academy  entitles  the 
student  to  a  diploma  which  admits  him  to  the  university  just  referred  to. 
This  academy  has  a  cabinet  of  physics. 

The  Theological  Seminary  has  about  50  students.  It  is  principally  sup- 
ported by  the  General  Government,  except  so  far  as  the  personal  expenses 
of  the  students  are  concerned,  which  are  borne  by  themselves.     Among 
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Others,  the  English  language  is  taught.     It  has  a  museum  of  natural  history, 
a  cabinet  of  physics,  and  a  scientific  department 

The  City  Hospital  and  Medico-Surgical  School  are  in  one  building,  com- 
monly called  Santa  Casa  Misericordia,  founded  in  1685.  This  is  not  a 
Government  institute,  hence  has  no  Government  aid.  Its  chief  source  of 
revenue  comes  from  a  fund  which  has  been  and  is  being  received  from  lib- 
eral donations  from  various  persons  at  different  times.  It  receives  and 
treats  more  than  600  persons  annually.  Foreigners  are  received  at  500  reis 
per  day;  they  receive  food  and  attendance,  including  medical  attendance. 
The  medicine  they  i)ay  for  as  extras.  This  school  has  a  faculty  of  four 
chairs  and  a  class  of  students. 

PHYSiaANS. 

The  ph3rsicians  of  Funchal,  both  native  and  foreign,  are,  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  saying,  as  active  in  their  profession  and  as  respectable  a  class  of 
gentlemen  as  I  have  ever  met  Any  person  coming  to  Madeira  for  treat- 
ment can  rest  assured  that  they  will  meet  in  the  medical  sta£f  of  this  city 
gentlemen  in  every  respect  worthy  of  their  confidence. 

HOBfS  FOR  ORPHAN  GIRLS. 

This  is  a  home  for  destitute  orphan  girls  out  of  employment  who  have 
no  homes,  where  they  are  received  and  taken  care  of  till  situations  can  be 
found  for  them  as  domestic  servants.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  whence  the 
revenue  is  derived  which  supports  this  home.  It  is  here,  however,  and 
doing  its  duty  welL 

seamen's   HOSPITAL. 

The  Seamen's  Hospital  of  this  city  was  founded  only  a  few  years  ago  by 
British  residents.  Dr.  Goldschmidt  was  among  its  principal  originators. 
The  hospital,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  for  the  reception  of  sick  and  injured 
seamen,  no  matter  whence  they  come.  They  are  treated  in  the  kindest  and 
most  humane  manner  and  at  very  reasonable  rates.  Besides  being  a  seamen's 
hospital,  it  occasionally  receives  a  consul ;  indeed,  it  is  due  to  the  almost 
superhuman  efforts  of  this  institute,  its  kind  and  careful  matron  and  assist- 
ants and  the  very  able  physicians  in  attendance,  that  I  owe  my  life,  having 
entered  there  when  it  hung  upon  a  thread,  the  result  of  typhoid. 

HOSPiaO  DA  PRINCERA. 

This  most  beautiful  home  was  erected  in  memory  of  the  young  Princess 
D.  Maria  Amelia,  duchess  of  Bragan^  and  daughter  of  Dom  Pedro  IV  of 
Portugal  and  first  Emperor  of  Brazil.  She  was  suffering  with  pulmonary 
troubles,  and  was  brought  here  by  her  mother,  the  then  Dowager  Empress  of 
Brazil,  on  August  28,  1852,  with  a  squadron  of  three  war  vessels  from  Lis- 
bon, where  they  were  then  residing,  one  of  which  was  a  Brazilian  man-of- 
war.  There  were  anchored  in  this  harbor  at  the  time  two  American  war 
vessels,  the  DaU  and  Bainbridge.    After  a  lingering  illness  she  died  on  Feb- 
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niary  4,  1853,  at  the  age  of  di  years.  She  had  been  engaged  in  marriage 
to  the  ill-fated  Emperor  Maximilian.  As  an  appredation  of  the  kindness 
and  attention  received,  the  Empress  founded  the  above  hospital  (or  the  treat- 
ment of  pulmonary  diseases  for  Portuguese  and  Brazilians. 

The  construction  of  this  building  was  commenced  February  4,  1856, 
completed  in  1859,  and  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  in  1862;  how- 
ever, on  July  10,  1853,  a  temporary  hospital  was  opened  for  the  reception  of 
patients.  The  building  and  grounds  cost  about  1 200,000.  It  has  accom- 
modations for  twenty-four  patients — twelve  males  and  twelve  females.  The 
plan  of  the  garden  and  all  the  walks  were  made  by  Maximilian.  I  have 
twenty-eight  varieties  of  wood  from  these  gardens  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
from  the  island  for  Columbian  Exposition  exhibits. 

This  institute  is  under  the  administration  of  a  board  of  managers  at  Lis- 
bon, who  make  an  annual  report  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  who  famishes  the 
money  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institute.  It  is  derived  from  the  income 
of  money  invested,  I  think,  in  French  securities  by  his  mother,  the  late 
Queen  of  Sweden,  who  was  a  sister  of  the  Empress  above  referred  to.  The 
Swedish  flag  is  the  banner  of  this  institute,  and  is  thrown  to  die  breeze  on  all 
festive  occasions,  as  well  as  when  the  Swedish  men-of-war  are  in  port.  Sis- 
ters of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  are  in  charge  of  this  hospital.  They  are  a  French 
community. 

In  connection  with  this  is  an  orphanage  and  schools,  where  between  300 
and  400  poor  little  girls  for  the  most  part  get  the  rudiments  of  a  good  prac- 
tical education  to  prepare  them  for  active  life.  Besides  the  national  language 
here,  they  are  also  taught  French,  and  are  instructed  in  fine  and  fancy  needle- 
work and  crocheting,  which  is  liberally  patronized  by  many  English  ladies 
who  visit  here  and  other  travelers.  It  has  no  Government  or  any  other  in- 
come except  the  income  arising  from  the  sale  of  ftncy  work  and  charitable 
contributions.  A  visit  to  Madeira  would  not  be  complete  unless  you  visited 
the  Hospicio,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  and  its  fine  gardens. 

HOMS  FOR  DISTRESSED  SEAMEN. 

The  Dowager  Queen  D.  Maria  Pia,  of  Portugal,  has  witiiin  the  past  year 
founded  a  home  here,  with  headquarters  at  Lisbon,  for  the  benefit  of  dis- 
tressed seamen  and  their  families,  which  is  a  much-needed  and  humane  en- 
terprise and  will  be  of  incalculable  service  to  that  unfortunate  class  of  people. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  not  another  woman  in  Europe  who  is  doing  as 
much  for  poor  and  needy  people,  taking  into  account  the  amount  of  means 
which  she  possesses. 

ASSYLO  DA  MENDICADE. 

This  establishment  is  a  poorhouse  for  the  old  and  infirm  who  have  no 
means  in  their  old  age  and  who  have  to  depend  on  the  charity  of  a  generous 
and  sympathetic  public 
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LIBRARIES  AND  READING  ROOMS. 

The  public  libraries  and  reading  rooms  of  Funchal  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Portuguese  Municipal  Library,  which  is  open  to  the  public  It  contains 
about  nine  thousand  volumes,  among  which  are  English,  French,  and  Ger- 
man. In  this  library  are  some  very  old  works,  among  others  the  writings  of 
Fructuoso  on  this  archipelago  in  1590. 

English  reading  room  and  club  rooms.  Admission  is  by  ballot.  The  ad- 
mission fee  for  one  month  is  I3;  three  months,  $j;  six  months,  |i2;  one 
year,  I15.  This  is  a  very  good  library,  and  contains  about  five  thousand 
volumes. 

There  is  a  small  German  library,  principally  for  the  accommodation  of 
visitors.  It  contains  some  twelve  hundred  volumes,  and  is  always  open  to  its 
friends. 

COMMEROAL  ROOMS. 

The  Commercial  Association  of  this  city  is  an  association  of  commercial 
men,  both  native  and  foreign,  who  meet  at  their  rooms  for  commercial  and 
social  relations.  The  principal  English  journals  and  periodicals  are  taken  at 
the  rooms,  as  well  as  those  of  continental  Europe.  Other  parties  not  con- 
nected with  commerce  are  also  admitted.  The  admittance  fee  is  |i  per 
month  or  $6  per  annum. 

PLACES  OF  AMUSEMENT. 

Funchal  has  two  theaters.  The  old  one,  Theatro  Cannivial,  is  a  snug 
little  theater  with  a  seating  capacity  for  about  400  persons.  The  new  theater, 
Theatro  D.  Maria  Pia,  is  a  most  magnificent  building.  It  was  completed 
some  five  or  six  yeais  ago  at  a  cost  of  14  contos  of  reis,  and  has  a  seating 
capacity,  I  believe,  for  about  800  persons.  It  is  almost  too  costly  a  building 
for  a  city  of  the  size  of  Funchal. 

The  public  garden  in  front  of  it,  across  the  street,  is  a  fine  subtropical 
garden.  Perhaps  one  of  its  finest  features  is  the  cleanly  manner  in  which  it 
is  kept.  The  same  is  true  of  the  small  gardens  zxi^profas.  I  have  no  hesi- 
tancy in  saying  that  there  is  not  a  city  in  either  hemisphere  of  the  size  of 
Funchal  which  has  as  good  a  theater  and  as  fine  public  gardens.  Pra^  da 
Constitui^^,  near  the  entrance  to  the  city,  and  Pra^a  Academica,  in  the 
east  part  of  the  city,  are  good  promenades,  with  lines  of  shade  trees,  and, 
like  the  public  gardens,  are  kept  in  neat  and  trim  order. 

The  Club  Funchalense  is  noted  for  its  hospitable  entertainments,  soirte, 
and  other  amusements  during  the  winter  months,  the  proceeds  of  which  go 
to  charitable  institutions.  Besides  this,  there  are  other  club  rooms  for  mu- 
sical and  literary  entertainments. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

Funchal  has  two  daily  papers,  a  semiweekly,  and  two  weeklies. 
No.  151 10. 
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FISH  MARKET. 

The  fish  market,  which  was  built  in  1840,  is  a  rather  unique  structure— 
an  elevated  terrace  inclosed  with  an  iron  railing.  This  square  is  ascended 
by  stone  stairs  from  two  sides,  and  is  called  Pra^a  de  Sio  Pedro.  It  has  a 
line  of  shade  trees  in  the  center,  a  fountain  of  water,  and  water  carried 
through  it  in  aqueducts.  When  the  weather  is  calm  and  pleasant  it  is  a  sight 
worth  seeing  to  go  there  in  the  morning  from  7  till  9  o'clock.  The  price 
of  fish  varies  with  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the 
time  of  day  you  purchase;  for  instance,  at  from  7  to  9  in  the  morning  fish 
are  worth  more  than  later  in  the  day. 

MEAT    MARKET. 

The  talho  da  camara^  or  butcher  shop,  of  the  municipality  is  annexed  to 
the  above,  and  was  built  in  185 1.  In  the  basement  all  animals  must  be  in- 
sj^ected  before  slaughtering.  Like  the  fish  market,  it  has  a  heavy  flow  of 
water,  which  carries  all  offal  to  the  sea  in  an  underground  channeL 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE   MARKETS. 

The  firuit  and  vegetable  markets  are  separate  buildings  and  are  close  to  the 
meat  market.  They  were  constructed  in  1840.  They  are  very  good  build- 
ings and  are  well  laid  out  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  used.  They 
also  have  a  fountain  in  the  center. 

It  is  interesting  to  a  person  from  a  northern  climate  to  go  into  these 
markets  in  midwinter,  with  snow  on  the  mountain  tops,  and  find  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  of  the  temperate,  subtropic,  and  tropic  zones,  including  the 
pineapple,  which  grows  in  hothouses  at  an  elevation  of  800  feet. 

KEROSENE  STOREHOUSE. 

Close  to  the  above  buildings  and  near  the  seashore  is  a  casa  amerella  (yel- 
low house),  in  which  b  stored  all  the  kerosene  which  is  consumed  in  Uib 
city.  It  is  dealt  out  in  small  quantities.  The  building  has  iron  doors  and 
window  shutters,  and  looks  as  though  it  ought  to  be  fireproof! 

MANUFACTURES. 

There  are  no  manufacturing  establishments  in  this  city  other  than  hand 
work,  except  a  small  foundry,  which  turns  out  such  work  as  a  city  or  island 
like  this  might  require.  How  cabinetmakers,  shoemakers,  and  tinsmiths  can 
find  a  market  for  their  products  is  a  mystery  to  me ;  still,  they  are  always 
busy.  Workers  in  inlaid  wood  excel  in  their  craft;  their  productions  find  a 
ready  market  wherever  known. 

The  Funchal  stcara  flour  mills  are  owned  and  operated  by  Messrs.  An- 
tonio Giorgi  &  Co.  Their  average  capacity  is  about  100  barrels  per  day, 
which  is  the  average  daily  consumption  of  this  city.  This  mill  also  grinds 
corn.  There  are  some  two  or  three  small  mills  in  this  city  whose  motive 
power  is  water.  They  make  some  flour  on  the  old  system,  but  their  principal 
business  is  grinding  corn.     There  are  many  little  water  mills  scatter^  in  dif- 
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ferent  ports  of  the  island.    About  25  per  cent  of  the  wheat  consumed  on  the 
island  is  produced  here. 

WINDMILLS  OF  PORTO  SANTO. 

The  mill  power  of  Porto  Santo  ought  to  take  the  first  premium  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition.  The  Porto  Santo  miller  has  a  patent  of  his  own. 
He  constructs  a  round  tower  of  rock,  which  is  ascended  by  means  of  a  stair- 
way. On  the  top  he  builds  his  little  grist  mill.  In  the  center  of  this  tower 
stands  a  high  post,  from  the  top  of  which  arras  reach  out,  which  are  held 
together  by  means  of  rope,  and  between  the  arms  he  spreads  his  canvas, 
so  that  when  he  gets  a  little  gale  of  wind  he  is  ready  for  business.  In  this 
respect  he  is  ahead  of  the  Madeira  farmer.  As  I  understand,  there  are  none 
of  these  on  the  island.  He  had  his  patent  before  Columbus  left  Porto  Santo, 
and  he  feels  prouder  of  his  mill  to-day  than  the  American  miller  of  his  latest 
improvements. 

A  landed  proprietor  at  Porto  Santo  has  gone  to  considerable  expense 
with  a  well,  building  a  reservoir,  aqueducts,  etc.,  to  irrigate  some  lands. 
To  pump  this  water  he  bought  a  ''windmill"  from  an  English  firm,  and,  with- 
out any  exception,  it  is  the  greatest  sham  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  travels  for 
a  power  called  a  windmill.  I  told  this  good  man  that  if  he  had  one  of  our 
American  12-foot  windmills  on  a  60-foot  tower,  which  he  could  have  con- 
structed at  the  very  highest  price  for  ^150,  he  could  wisely  trade  off  his 
«  windmill "  for  an  old  fiddle. 

THE  NEEDS  OF  PORTO  SANTO. 

When  at  Porto  Santo  last  June,  I  looked  the  country  over  and  found  that 
one  of  the  great  needs  of  the  time-worn  lands  is  clover.  The  lands  are  old, 
sandy,  and  worn-out,  and  I  endeavored  to  show  the  men  that  their  only  hope 
to  receive  any  further  returns  from  their  lands  lies  in  the  fact  that  every 
acre  sown  in  grain,  wheat,  and  barley  must  at  the  same  time  be  sown  with 
clover  seed.  The  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  and  I  have  seen  nowhere  lands  as 
well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  heavy  clover.  This,  of  course,  could  not  be 
expected  the  first  year,  nor,  indeed,  even  the  second  or  third  years :  but  I 
feel  convinced  that  within  five  years  from  now,  by  adopting  that  course,  5 
busheb  of  grain  can  be  raised  where  i  can  not  be  raised  now.  Clover  sown 
with  the  grain  in  October,  getting  heavy  rains  through  the  winter,  would  at- 
tain such  a  growth  in  April,  when  the  rainy  season  is  over,  that  it  would  hold 
the  moisture  in  the  ground  and  could  support  five  times  the  number  of 
sheep  and  cattle  they  now  raise.  I  told  the  landed  proprietors  at  Porto 
Santo  that  if  they  would  buy  the  clover  seed  I  would  go  over  there  for  a 
week  or  ten  days  and  instruct  them  in  the  mode  of  sowing  it  and  give  them 
the  pattern  for  a  machine  with  which  to  sow  it.  They  agreed  to  buy  a  few 
sacks  of  clover  for  trial,  but  they  failed  to  do  so,  preferring  to  move  in  the 
old  groove. 
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Porto  Sttito  is  Portugal's  oldest  possession  in  this  archipelago,  and  it  is 
badly  neglected.  It  has  no  water  for  irrigating  purposes,  by  means  of  which 
fruits  and  vegetables  could  be  grown,  which  are  so  essential  to  the  public 
health.  Mortality  is  heavy  in  Porto  Santo  among  infants  and  young  chil- 
dren»  for  the  reason  that  their  mothers  do  not  have  proper  nourishment ;  the 
food  consists  chiefly  of  barley  bread,  wine,  fish,  some  corn  meal,  and  a  little 
milk  and  butter.  If  the  General  Government  would  put  in  six  good  wells  in 
the  village  with  our  American  system  of  drilling  and  with  American  wind- 
mills, the  little  village  could  be  made  very  productive  in  all  kinds  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Water  can  be  got  very  cheaply  in  the  village — as  it  is  near 
the  seashore — in  amounts  ample  for  the  irrigation  of  all  the  lands  surround- 
ing or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  and  as  much  more  at  different  points  in 
the  most  favorable  localities. 

An  expenditure  of  1 20,000  would  more  than  quadruple  the  value  of  this 
little  ''kingdom''  within  five  years.  The  Government  could  easily  get  the 
interest  on  the  capital  from  the  landed  proprietors  by  a  tax  on  the  water. 
Let  the  Portuguese  Government  once  appropriate  |2o,ooo  for  twenty  wells 
and  windmills  at  Porto  Santo,  and  it  will  only  be  a  short  time  until  an  Ameri- 
can firm  would  send  water  flowing  through  the  fields  and  valleys. 

Besides  farming,  quarrying  limestone  for  use  in  this  city,  together  with 
fishing,  furnish  the  chief  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants. 

TANNERIES. 

Messrs.  Antonio  Giorgi  &  Co.  own  a  tannery  where  they  tan  sole  leather 
and  goatskins.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Zino,  the  manager  of  the  firm,  that 
they  are  just  receiving  a  consignment  of  hides  from  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic; if  this  proves  satisfactory,  they  will  increase  the  capacity  of  the  tannery. 
They  use  cork-wood  bark,  and  import  it  from  Spain  and  Algiers. 

HOTELS. 

Funchal  has  a  good  system  of  hotels,  some  of  which  have  been  and  are 
being  constructed  on  the  most  modern  plans.  The  kindest  attention  is  paid 
to  guests;  good  treatment  and  moderate  prices  are  the  rule.  As  Madeira 
is  growing  as  a  winter  resort  and  health-seeking  center  for  northern  Europe, 
its  hotel  accommodations  will  necessarily  have  to  be  extended.  During  the 
past  two  years  fine  improvements  have  been  made  in  hotel  arrangements. 

BANKING. 

Banking  business  is  carried  on  here  by  several  parties,  including  the 
Banco  de  Portugal,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  National  Bank  of  PortugaL 
The  rate  of  exchange  on  bills  on  London  and  continental  countries  is  from 
i^  to  ij^  percent 

ROADS   AND  RAILWAYS. 

The  Caniinho  Novo  (New  Road)  was  constructed  some  forty  years  ago 
from  the  Ribeiro  Secco,  the  then  western  terminus  of  the  city,  along  the 
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seashore  to  Camara  do  Lobos,  a  distance  of  some  4  or  5  miles.  It  is  a  paved 
road,  and  has  shade  trees  on  either  side  for  a  considerable  distance.  This  is 
a  fine  seaside  drive  for  either  sun.mer  or  winter. 

It  is  not  true,  as  is  generally  understood  in  the  West,  that  carriages  can 
not  be  used  in  Funchal.  One  can  take  a  carriage  at  the  extreme  eastern 
outskirts  of  this  city,  which  is  at  the  beautiful  Quinta  Rochada,  2%  miles 
east  of  this  office,  and  drive  to  Camara  do  Lobos,  a  distance  of  some  8  or  9 
miles,  return  and  drive  with  a  carriage  through  almost  every  street  in  this 
city,  then  go  for  a  drive  along  the  ievada  of  Sta  Luzia,  which  overlooks  the 
city  at  an  elevation  of  some  500  feet,  and  return  here  by  way  of  Avenida 
d'Omellas;  or,  if  one  is  not  satisfied  with  the  drive,  a  messenger  can  be 
called  and  sent  for  one  of  the  carros  dos  dots  (ox  carts)  at  40  cents  an  hour 
and  scale  the  hills  that  are  too  steep  for  the  carriage.  One  point  which  I 
almost  omitted  to  mention  and  which  deserves  notice  is  that  when  the  Dow- 
ager Queen  Adelaide,  of  England,  was  here  for  health  in  1847  ^^^  made  a 
liberal  donation  toward  the  construction  of  this  new  road. 

The  Caminho  de  Ferro  do  Monte  (Mountain  Railway)  is  a  new  enter- 
prise. It  is  a  short  railway  to  Mount  Church,  which  has  an  elevation  of  nearly 
2,000  feet.  The  railway  is  3,000  meters  in  length,  has  an  average  gradient 
of  20.8  per  cent,  and  cost,  including  rolling  stock,  ;Ji  12,500.  It  will  be 
ready  for  service  next  spring.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  quarantine  against 
German  ports  during  the  past  autumn,  it  would  be  nearly  ready  for  use  now. 
The  rolling  stock  is  coming  from  Germany.  The  motive  power  will  be 
steam.  The  Riggenbach  system  of  locomotive  is  to  be  employed.  When 
this  railroad  is  completed  one  can  go  to  the  mountain  every  day,  enjoy  the 
fresh  mountain  air  and  scenery,  and  return  by  rail  or  slide  down  the  moun- 
tain in  the  famous  mountain  sled  (carro  do  monte).  The  descent  (2^  or  2"^ 
miles)  will  take  from  five  to  twelve  minutes. 

AGRICULTURE,   WAGES,    ETC. 

I  have  previously  given  the  principal  agricultural  productions  of  this  dis- 
trict A  few  remarks  on  minor  industries,  wages,  etc.,  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  The  Madeira  farms,  generally  speaking,  are  divided  into  small  par- 
cels, and  the  land  is  owned  by  landlords,  if  we  may  so  call  them  (they  were 
formerly  called  "morgados"),  who  take,  I  understand,  half  the  produce  for 
the  rent. 

The  Madeira  farmers  are  very  economical  and  industrious  on  their  little 
farms.  Nearly  every  farmer  of  any  consequence  raises  a  little  flax  and  some 
sheep,  and  for  the  most  part  makes  a  considerable  portion  of  his  own  clothing. 
I  have  seen  some  linen  worn  here  by  men  as  pantaloons  that  I  could  hardly 
expect  to  see  manufactured  in  a  country  place.  On  account  of  this  flax  cul- 
ture and  linen  manufacture,  there  is  a  very  heavy  duty  on  linen  goods.  They 
weave  a  mixture  of  linen  and  woolen  goods,  quite  coarse.  I  see  consider- 
able quantities  of  a  kind  of  coarse  carpet  of  linen  warp  and  filled  in  with 
wool  sold  in  the  market.     Then^  every  farmer  is  generally  a  tanner  and  shoe- 
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maker.  He  tans  his  goat  and  sheep  skins,  a^d  makes  a  cheap  kind  of  boot 
which  he  sells  to  some  extent  in  the  market  here.  The  Madeira  fiumer  maj, 
in  fact,  be  fairly  called  a  jack-of-all-tradeSy  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  how 
many  knickknacks  he  brings  to  town  in  the  winter  to  sell. 

The  average  wages  here  are  very  low — ^from  33  to  35  cents  for  a  day  of 
twelve  hours,  without  board.  I  do  not  believe  I  ever  met  more  industrloos, 
hardworking,  or  quieter  men,  with  greater  power  of  endurance^  than  die 
btboring  people  here. 

A  Portuguese,  if  he  has  advantages  in  a  foreign  country,  usually  does 
well.  Many  have  left  here  as  poor  boys  and  returned  wealthy,  buying  up 
properties  that  have  been  lost  and  squandered  by  the  descendants  of  die 
landed  proprietors.  Many  have  thus  returned  and  have  become  the  ownezs 
of  the  old  estates  and  properties,  and  they  will  continue  to  come  and  buy 
up  the  properties  that  are  being  lost  by  descendants  of  former  proprietors. 

Looking  at  the  wages  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  in  European  countries, 
where  the  winters  are  cold  and  the  cost  of  living  higher,  I  can  not  see  that 
there  is  any  great  difference. 

^VINGS  BANKS. 

I  notice  in  France  that  the  question  of  organizing  juvenile  savings  banks 
in  connection  with  the  schools  is  being  agitated,  in  order  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren habits  of  saving  and  economy.  Each  child  is  to  be  provided,  as  I 
understand  it,  with  a  little  book,  into  which  the  teacher  will  enter  the  smallest 
amount  received,  which,  I  think,  is  2  cents,  drop  the  money  into  the  bank, 
and,  when  he  has  deposited  20  cents,  give  him  a  check  for  the  amount,  and 
so  in  that  manner  children  will  acquire  a  desire  and  a  taste  for  saving. 

To  illustrate  the  benefits  accruing  from  a  savings  bank,  here  is  an  instance 
which  has  come  directly  under  my  observation,  inasmuch  as  the  coUecticm 
was  done,  through  this  office.  Its  great  importance  and  the  lesson  which  it 
teaches  entitle  it  to  a  notice  in  this  report.  In  October,  1865,  one  John 
F.  da  Silva,  a  native  of  and  now  a  resident  of  this  island,  enlisted  on  the 
United  States  flagship  Hartford  9&  commodore's  steward  for  three  years,  un- 
less sooner  discharged.  Having  been  discharged  in  August,  1868,  he  de- 
posited his  earnings  and  savings  in  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Savings  Bank.  His 
bank  book,  which  he  brought  to  this  office  last  July,  supposing  it  to  be  dead 
property,  showed  the  following:  On  August  11,  1868,  he  deposited  ^750. 
On  November  28  of  the  same  year  he  drew  ^150;  January  8,  1869,  f  200; 
January  29,  1869,  ^200;  April  23,  1870,  ^50;  total  amount  drawn  from  the 
bank,  |6oo,  leaving  a  balance  of  the  principal  on  April  23,  1870,  of  f  150 
standing  to  his  credit  on  the  books  of  the  bank.  He  came  home  here,  ex- 
pecting at  the  time  to  return  to  New  York,  but  foiled  to  do  so.  He  had 
long  since  supposed  that  his  account  was  a  dead  issue.  I  took  charge  of  his 
bank  book  in  July  and  wrote  the  bank  the  particulars.  Under  date  of 
August  9,  they  sent  him  a  blank  order  for  ^491.48  and  requested  him  to  fill 
it  and  forward  it,  together  with  the  bank  book,  which  he  did*  The  bank 
promptly  sent  him  the  amount  above  mentioned. 
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TO  EXPORTERS. 

A  word  to  manufacturers  and  shippers : 

Better  advice  can  not  be  given  to  manufacturers  and  shippers  than  to 
quote  the  words  of  the  British  consul  here  in  his  report  to  his  department  on 
manufacturers  and  shippers.  He  strikes  the  nail  on  the  head.  Speaking  on 
the  outlook  of  British  trade  for  1891,  he  says: 

t  woald  say  a  word  on  the  decline  of  British  manufactured  goods  in  Madeira.  During 
the  past  year  I  have  been  applied  to  on  very  many  occasions  by  English  firms  of  all  kinds  for 
the  names  of  the  principal  buyers  of  goods,  whatever  they  may  be,  and  for  the  names  of  trust- 
worthy agents  to  sell  on  commission;  but  in  most  instances  the  result  has  been  nil,  as  the 
supply  is,  as  a  rule,  already  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  The  foreigners,  as  in  previous  reports 
I  have  mentioned,  send  travelers  with  samples  of  the  goods  supplied  by  the  house  they  rep- 
resent and  offer  advantageous  terms  for  payment  England  sends  few  or  no  travelers,  but 
applies  to  the  consul,  with  the  result  above  stated.  It  can  not  therefore  be  wondered  at  that 
the  small  trade  there  is  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  foreigners. 

This  IS  precisely  the  condition  of  American  trade  here.  "Writing to 
the  consul"  has  no  weight  in  foreign  countries;  it  is,  in  fact,  wasting  post- 
age and  stationery  so  far  as  the  results  are  directly  concerned.  Men  must 
be  on  the  ground  with  their  samples,  prices,  and  terms;  it  inspires  con- 
fidence. German  and  French  dealers  do  not  write ;  they  send  very  sharp, 
shrewd  traveling  men  with  their  samples.  The  same  is  true  of  men  who 
come  here  from  Portugal,  and  they  get  the  trade. 

MADEIRA  AS  A  HEALTH  RESORT. 

In  regard  to  Madeira  as  a  health  resort,  an  English  doctor  said : 
That  the  climate  of  Madeira  can  prolong  life  under  very  unfavorable  circumstances,  the 
case  of  Dr.  Heineken  affords  sufficient  proof.  This  gentleman  repaired  to  Madeira  after  his 
case  has  been  pronounced  hopeless  by  able  physicians  at  home.  Nevertheless  he  lived  in 
comparative  comfort  for  nine  years,  and  might  have  continued  to  live  some  years  more  had 
he  not  imprudently  made  a  voyage  to  Porto  Santo.  On  his  return  he  was  overtaken  by  a 
storm.  The  exposure  to  the  weather  brought  on  an  illness,  and  he  died  hi  a  few  da3r8  after 
landing  at  Funchal.  Dr.  Benton,  who,  at  his  request,  performed  the  autopsy,  was  astonished 
that  he  oould  have  sustained  life  with  so  small  a  portion  of  the  respiratory  organs  leit 

Another  author  says: 

In  addidon  to  those  suffering  from  chest  complaints,  there  are  other  classes  of  invalids 
who  are  much  benefited  by  a  sojourn  in  Madeira,  such  as  those  laboring  under  morbid  con- 
ditions of  the  blood  and  the  diseases  arising  Jirom  this  state,  rheumatism,  scrofula,  kidney  af- 
fections, and  various  chronic  diseases,  imperfect  recoveries  after  fevers,  and  those  who  can 
not  resist  cold  and  consequently  suffer  firom  internal  congestions  and  imperfect  actions  of  the 
skin.  Persons  suffering  from  affections  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  or  a  tendency  to  apo- 
plexy, asthma,  chronic  diarrhea,  and  dysentery  should  not  be  sent  to  Madeira. 

Sir  James  Clarke's  book  on  climate  says : 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  mildness  of  the  winter  and  the  coolness  of  the  sum- 
mer, together  with  the  remarkable  equability  of  the  temperature  during  the  day  and  night,  as 
well  as  throughout  the  year,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  climate  of  Madeira  is  the  finest 
in  the  northern  hemisphere.  It  is  almost  exempt  from  keen  cold  winds  and  enjoys  a  general 
steadiness  of  weather  to  which  the  continental  climates  are  strangers. 
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HOW  TO  GET  TO  MADEIKA. 

There  are  several  routes  from  New  York  to  Madeira.  The  first  and  most 
direct  route,  as  well  as  the  cheapest,  is  via  the  Azores.  The  rate  for  first 
cabin  is  I70.  If  a  steamer  is  taken  so  as  to  reach  the  Azores  on  the  first  of 
each  month,  one  can  come  here  direct  on  the  fine  steamer  FufuhcU^  which 
runs  to  Lisbon.  Failure  to  arrive  in  the  Azores  at  that  time  would  necessi- 
tate waiting  till  the  beginning  of  the  next  month.  If  one  of  the  same  com- 
pany's steamers  is  taken  at  New  York  so  as  to  reach  Lisbon  on  the  1 7th  of 
the  month,  the  Funchal  can  be  taken  the  next  day  for  this  city.  The  dis- 
tance from  Lisbon  is  530  miles  and  the  time  firom  forty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours.  Besides  the  Funchal^  several  steamers  come  from  Lisbon  during  die 
month  en  route  to  Africa  and  South  America. 

Another  route  is  via  Liverpool,  the  distance  firom  there  being  1,536  miles 
and  the  time  from  six  to  eight  days.     The  fare  is  ^50  for  first  cabin. 

Another  route  is  from  New  York  direct  to  Southampton  by  the  German 
steamers.  The  Union  Steamship  Company  and  Castle  line  have  each  a  line 
of  steamers  from  there  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  alternately  dis- 
patch a  steamer  every  Saturday  evening,  calling  here.  The  fare  is  f  75  for 
first  cabin.  These  are  fine  steamers  and  equipped  with  the  most  modem 
improvements. 

The  total  distance  from  here  to  New  York  via  Southampton  per  German 
steamers  is  4,450  miles.  F.  3m  New  York  direct,  not  calling  at  the  Azores, 
the  distance  is  about  2,675  miles.  Some  vessels  arriving  show  by  their  logs 
more  than  3,000  miles — one  3,300  miles.  That  is  not  true;  though  it  is 
quite  true  that,  owing  to  the  current  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  a  vessel  will  he 
compelled  to  make  more  than  the  actual  number  of  miles.  This  is  much 
nearer  New  York  on  a  direct  line  than  Queenstown. 

The  quickest  time  on  record  from  here  to  England  was  made  a  lew  days 
ago  by  the  Scot^  a  fine  new  steamer  of  the  Union  line,  to  Plymouth,  tiie  dis- 
tance being  1,^64  miles  and  the  trip  having  been  made  in  two  days,  twenty- 
three  hours,  and  fifty  minutes. 

BIRDS. 

Besides  the  stragglers  and  visitors  that  come,  the  following  are  the  native 
and  breeding  birds  of  Madeira:  Kestrel,  buzzard,  bam  owl,  blackbird,  red- 
breast, blackcap,  speckled  warbler,  wren,  gray  wagtail,  meadow  pipit,  green 
canary,  goldfinch,  king  sparrow,  buflf-breasted  chaffinch,  greater  redpoll  or 
linnet,  lesser  swift,  common  swift,  long-toed  wood  pigeon,  ringdove,  rock 
pigeon,  red-legged  partridge,  quail,  woodcock,  tern,  herring  gull,  cinereous 
shearwater,  Manx  shearwater,  dusky  petrel.  Leach's  petrel,  Bulwer's  petrel. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  stragglers  and  visitors  which  do  not  breed 
on  the  island :  Egyptian  vultmre,  sparrow  hawk,  stockdove,  turtledove,  hobby 
falcon,  thick-knee,  rareen,  sanderling,  carrion  crow,  crested  lapwing,  golden 
oriole,  common  starling,  ringed  plover,  golden  plover,  redwing,  tumstone, 
common  thrush,  blackstock,  greater  pettychaps,  common  heron,  common 
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wren,  little  heron  or  bittern^  oommon  bittern,  pied  wagtail,  skylark,  night 
heron,  greenfinch  or  grosbeak,  white  q[X)onbill,  common  sparrow,  black- 
tailed  godwit,  cuckoo,  common  curlew,  African  plantain-eater,  whimbrel, 
hoopoe,  ruff,  bee-eater,  pigmy  curlew,  kingfisher,  dunlin,  house  martin,  knot, 
chimney  swallow,  sandpiper,  bank  martin,  greenshank,  European  goatsucker, 
common  snipe,  great  or  solitary  snipe,  kittiwake,  Baillon's  crake,  skua,  land- 
rail or  corncrake,  northern  diver,  Allen's  porphyrio,  gannet  or  solan  goose, 
gallinule  or  water  hen,  coot,  bean  goose,  widgeon,  white  petrel.  Pacific 
petrel,  stormy  petrel,  short-beaked  petrel,  teal,  black  tern,  roseate  tern. 
Most  of  the  stragglers  come  from  the  African  coast 

TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE. 

This  island  has  a  circuit  of  250  kilometers  of  telegraph  lines,  which  are 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  General  Government  in  connection  with  the 
post-office  department.  All  business  that  anyone  may  wish  to  do  over  the 
wires  must  be  done  through  the  post-office.  Charges  for  messages,  irrespec- 
tive of  distance,  are  10  reis*  per  word,  whether  great  or  small;  there  is  an 
additional  charge  of  50  reis  for  every  message. 

Telephones  in  this  city  and  outlying  districts  are  owned  by  private  in- 
dividuals.   Whether  they  pay  a  tax  on  them  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

SUBMARINE  CABLES. 

I  am  indebted  to  E.  G.  Lawson,  esq.,  superintendent  of  the  Brazilian 
Submarine  Company's  office  at  this  station,  for  the  following: 

The  first  cable  was  laid  in  1874  from  Lisbon  to  this  place.  Its  length  is 
626  knots.  This  was  continued  from  this  place  to  St.  Vincent,  1,198  knots, 
and  from  St.  Vincent  to  Pemambuco,  1,845  knots. 

The  second  cable  was  laid  in  1884  from  Lisbon  to  this  place.  Its  length 
is  627  knots.  It  was  continued  to  St.  Vincent,  1,168  knots;  from  St.  Vin- 
cent to  Pemambuco,  1,862  knots;  and  from  St.  Vincent  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

The  following  are  the  charges  per  word :  To  Portugal,  186  reis ;  England, 
342  reis;  New  York,  600  reis;  Germany,  468  reis;  France,  444  reis. 

EARTHQUAKES. 

Slight  shocks  of  earthquake  are  occasionally  experienced  here.  The 
violent  shock  on  the  night  of  March  31,  1748,  injured  to  some  extent  the 
central  pillars  in  the  interior  of  the  cathedral.  The  great  earthquake  which 
destroyed  Lisbon  on  November  i,  1755,  ^'^^  severely  felt  here  two  hours 
later,  shaking  doors  and  windows,  and  in  an  hour  or  more  the  sea  rose  15 
feet  above  the  high-water  mark  and  immediately  sank  again.  This  alternate 
rising  and  falling  occurred  four  times,  after  which  the  sea  returned  to  its 
normal  state,  having  done  great  damage  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  A  vio- 
lent shock  was  experienced  in  1816,  which  cracked  the  ceilings  in  the  houses, 
and  threw  some  people  out  of  their  beds.     The  same  shock  was  felt  at  the 
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Azores  and  Lisbon,  not,  however,  with  the  same  violence.     Several  slight 
shocks  have  occurred  since,  a  slight  tremOT  three  yeans  ago. 

MOUNTAIN   SCENERY  AND   COASTING  STEAMER* 

The  mountain  scenery  of  Madeira  is  fine.  It  is  wild  and  picturesque  in 
the  extreme.  One  of  the  great  amusements  of  visitors  and  health-seekers  is 
riding  on  horseback  and  in  the  hammock  into  the  Grand  Curral  Ribeiro 
Frio,  enjoying  its  many  wild  and  enchanting  scenes.  I  lutve  met  tzavdos 
here  who  say  that  noii^re  else  have  they  met  such  wild  and  beaudfbl  scenes 
as  on  the  north  coast  of  this  island.  One  of  them,  called  the  ''black 
woman,"  is  a  peculiar  rock  formation  at  Porto  Moniz.  It  stands  in  Uie 
water  and  is  145  feet  high.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  woman  with  a  child 
in  her  arms  and  apparently  her  daughter  standing  in  front  of  her. 

JOHN  F.  HEALY, 

United  States  Consulate^  Consul 

Funchal^  November  30^  i8g2. 


AMERICAN  TIMBER   IN   AUSTRALIA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  WALLACE,  OF  MELBOURNE. 

The  large  influx  of  population  flowing  into  Australia,  dating  as  far  back 
as  1852,  and  following  the  discovery  of  rich  deposits  of  gold,  developed  an 
extraordinary  demand  for  building  material.  As  the  timber  indigenous  to 
Australia  is  hard  wood  and  not  well  adapted  for  building  or  joinery,  its 
place  was  supplied  by  the  importation  of  Swedish  deals,  flooring,  clapboards, 
and  square  timber.  At  first  the  trade  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  English 
houses,  but  American  firms  soon  entered  into  competition,  bringing  ready- 
made  sash  and  doors  and  lumber  of  the  usual  sizes  and  grades  from  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  This  lumber  was  followed  by  pitch 
pine,  which  in  its  turn  has  had  to  give  place  to  lumber  from  Puget  Sound. 

What  is  known  to  the  trade  as  **  Oregon  "  has  become  a  standard  bw'ld- 
ing  timber,  and  the  demand  for  it  will  keep  pace  with  whatever  building  or 
improvement  is  done  in  the  colonies.  This  is  shown  by  the  importations 
into  the  colony  of  Victoria  during  the  past  seven  years,  the  greatest  period 
of  building  and  improvement  the  colony  has  ever  known.  The  importa- 
tions of  Oregon,  which  amounted  in  1886  to  31,341,179  superficial  feet,  rose 
to  55,487,694  superficial  feet  in  1888,  but  has  since  declined  to  12,000,000 
superficial  feet  in  1892 ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  importers'  and 
trade  hands  about  12,000,000  superficial  feet,  which,  with  from  3,000,000  to 
5,000,000  feet  afloat,  will  furnish  a  full  supply  for  twelve  months  or  more 
to  come,  as  the  normal  consumption  is  not  more  than  that  amount  per 
annum.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  trade  generally  that ''  the  demand  for  tim- 
ber in  the  near  future  must  be  comparatively  small,  as  it  can  not  well  recover 
quickly  from  the  severe  blows  dealt  it  by  the  collapse  of  building  societies 
and  the  bursting  of  the  land  boom." 
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The  kinds  of  timber  imported  into  the  colony  of  Victoria  from  the 
western  coast  of  America  are  Oregon,  sugar  pine,  redwood,  and  spruce. 
Oregon  is  principally  used  for  the  rough  and  heavy  work  in  building,  bridge 
work,  etc.  In  former  years  this  timber  arrived  in  good  condition  and  was 
of  good  quality,  but  latterly  complaints  have  been  made  under  both  counts, 
and  more  care  should  be  taken  in  loading  and  sorting  at  the  port  of  ship- 
ment. Sugar  pine,  which  is  used  mainly  in  the  manufacture  of  doors,  fit- 
tings, and  for  the  better  class  of  general  joiners'  work,  is  gradually  growing 
more  and  more  into  favor  with  architects,  to  the  detriment  of  Michigan  clear 
pine,  which  has  been  used  almost  exclusively  for  this  kind  of  work  for  so 
many  years.  The  average  annual  consumption  of  the  past  few  years  was 
about  2,000,000  superficial  feet,  but,  for  the  same  reason  as  Oregon  has  de- 
creased, this  average  is  far  from  being  maintained  at  the  present  time.  The 
stock  on  hand  is  about  1,500,000  superficial  feet.  Redwood  supplies  the 
wants  of  the  cheaper  class  of  cabinetwork,  fittings,  etc.  Of  this  timber 
the  usual  annual  consumption  is  about  1,250,000  superficial  feet,  and  the 
estimated  stock  on  hand  is  about  1,000,000  feet.  Spruce  from  Puget  Sound 
is  also  imported ;  but  the  last  shipment  was  sold  as  Oregon.  The  supply 
can  be  obtained  from  St.  Johns  of  a  better  quality  and  at  cheaper  rates.  The 
present  market  quotations  are  very  much  below  what  they  would  be  if  there 
was  a  demand. 

The  present  freights  ruling  from  Puget  Sound  to  this  market  are  37^.  6d. 
to  4af.  (;f9  to  I9.60),  and  we  are  given  to  understand  they  are  not  satisfac- 
tory to  shipowners. 

The  market  price  for  Oregon  is  disappointing  and  must  occasion  a  loss 
of  fully  25  per  cent  on  all  cargoes  properly  stacked,  stored,  and  duty  paid. 

The  latest  market  quotations  per  1,000  feet  are  as  follows : 


Descriptioiu 


Price. 


New  stock.. 


Old  stock 

Redwood.. 

Sugar  pine. ..» 

Nethre  kaid  wood  (red  gum,  etc).. 

Kauri  pine  (New  Zealand) »... 

Swedish  red  deals. 


£• 

*.       £. 

#. 

4 

10  to   5 

0 

4 

oto   4 

zo 

9 

0 

7 

oto  zo 

0 

4 

oto   5 

0 

7 

oto   8 

0 

7 

oto   8 

0 

|ez. 89  to  104. 33 
19.4610   ai.89 

43.79 
34.06  to  48.66 
19. 46  to  94.33 
34.06  to  38.93 
34.06  to   38.93 


Late  auction  sales  of  Oregon  new  stock  were  at  £/^  los. 
The  future  importations  of  timber  into  this  colony  may  be  affected  some- 
what by  the  customs  duties,  which  were  finally  settled  by  parliament  on  the 
26th  of  October  upon  the  following  basis:  Under  7  by  2j4,  5^.  ($1.26)  per 
100 superficial  feet;  under  12  by  6,  2s.  6d.  (60  cents)  per  100  superficial  feet; 
sizes  12  by  6  and  over,  is.  6d.  (36  cents)  per  100  superficial  feet ;  logs  (rough 
or  undressed,  any  size),  free. 

There  is  a  possibility  of  other  classes  of  timber,  which  are  not  in  the 
original  Government  proposals,  being  taxed  later  on.     The  duties  on  imports 
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into  the  colony  take  effect  immediately  upon  being  proposed  by  the  Goyeni 
ment. 

The  imports  into  the  colony  of  Victoria  for  the  past  six  years  are  giveb 
in  the  trade  publications  as  follows : 

Ta6le  skewing  the  imports  of  lumber  into  Victoria  from  i8S6  to  t8g». 


Ymt. 


Flooring^ 
Uxiijig.aod 
waaUMr- 


R«lde«b. 


Spraceand 
whkedealt. 


KaoripiiM. 


Red« 
tHkitei 


Baltic,    UniUd  Kingdom, 


1886 «^.. 

J887 

Z888. 

"889 

1890 »^.. 

i89i...-^... 
l^^^ «. 


54,«35.«»3 
■6.405,838 
5i,05«,077 
49»9<5o,9o8 
56,743,«7« 
36,367,«58 
««»675,389 


•4.o«6,436 
«7,«59,ox« 
••,o^.39« 
85»ix8»a8o 

•8.07«,3»9 
w».039.8«i 
«,>97.47« 


3.75S.499 

7^,795 

•.5«9,67S 

•,354.  ix« 
3,«68.sx3 
x>S8o,933 


Sm^.JM, 


Stt^.fut. 


S»^'f^' 


aiwniml. 


x886.. 
1887.. 
i8l8.. 


«M9 

1890 ^... 

1891 

i89«* 


UidUd  Stmttt  and  Canmdm 

{WMtCMUt). 

1886 ^.^„...«.^ 

1887 _ 

1888 « 

1889 « , 

1890 .«M. M......».^. 

Z89I 

t893« ^ 


3»,34i,X79 
•4.5«5,o87 
55,487,694 
35,990,699 
35,4^6,Z3Z 
•0,337.733 
««,935,6SS 


955.779 
".•73.590 
«,43«.957 
x,376,«09 

".767,797 

•16,857 

i.«e6,356 


W 

(t) 

(t) 

(t) 
•,  500.933 
•.979. 9«o 
1,680,570 


8,95x,iz8 
7,888,104 
S4.493.9^7 
x5,55«.9o6 

",9«4.750 
"3.845.346 
5.9M.993 


•,481,066 
•»o98.444 
3.973.558 
4.939.  »ot 
z,z73.ao8 
1,478,^66 
6^8, t8i 


90,000 

53«,30o 

9,t66,saz 

5^9.9oo 

7»5»7n 

«.7^S.«84 

>»5i3*93S 


4,008,  sn 
9,841,690 
4.861,419 
S.33a,38* 
3>337.4^ 
3,796,476 

«.98«»^ 


3.>49»Sn 
9,991,141 
•»>5».s^ 
1,401,939 
>.*SS.7S3 
989.0f 
%4.*3> 


401,199 
4S^oj» 
4».4S» 
3(8o,8«4 
SS9.99 
•44.894 
iH«o64 


•To  October  97.  flncinded  in  dear  pine. 

Tadle  showing  tkg  iwfports  of  laths,  pickits^  and  doors  into  Victoria  from  tki  IMUed 
Canada,  and  the  Baltic  from  i8$6  to  rSgi, 


Year. 


i886m 

1887 


1889.. 
1890.. 
1891.. 
1899.. 


«67,34« 
rae^eee 

«3^.«7S 

97.699 

86,503 
5i.7«« 
«5.X77 


BmmdUt. 

«^.»7 
n6,935 
900,400 
«94.8j9 
«S6.St5 
53.  *» 
43.844 


«6.4S7 

9>774 
1.5% 


1,760 


The  above  information  shows  that  there  is  no  discrimination  or  sentiment 
in  this  market  ajainst  American  timber,  and  the  decline  in  trade  and  the  re- 
duction of  imports  is  due  wholly  to  the  financial  depression  existing  here 
at  this  time.  On  the  return  of  prosperity  there  will  be  an  immediate  de. 
mand  for  such  stock. 
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I  hfve  been  greatly  indebted  to  the  trade,  particularly  to  Messrs.  John 
Sharp  &  Sons,  Samuel  Hughes  &  Co.,  C.  S.  Ross  &  Co.,  and  Fraser  &  Co. 
(limited),  timber  brokers,  etc.,  for  information  and  statistics. 

GEO.  H.  WALLACE, 

Consul'  General. 
UNrrsD  States  Consulate-General, 

Melbourne^  December  75,  i8g2. 


COMMERCE  OF  MARACAIBO   IN   1892. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  PLUMACHER, 
COFFEE. 

There  has  been  a  great  decrease  in  the  amount  of  this  staple  shipped  to 
the  United  States,  although  the  production  has  augmented  greatly.  Tht 
reason  for  this  diminution  will  be  dwelt  upon  in  detail  below.  In  189 1  the 
total  amount  declared  in  the  consulate  reached  the  high  figure  of  43,1 18,760 
pounds,  of  an  invoice  value  of  17,874,506.31  (gold),  while  during  the  year 
just  closed  the  United  States  received  but  33,214,766  pounds,  of  a  declared 
viUue  of  ^6,014,721. 73. 

The  year  has  been  an  exceptionally  good  one  as  regards  both  production 
and  price,  and  the  gains  of  the  large  exporting  houses  have  been  unusually 
satisfactory.  The  partial  failure  of  the  Java  crop,  while  affecting  but  slightly 
the  coffee  market  in  the  United  States,  influences  to  a  great  degree  prices  in 
Europe,  where  various  grades  of  Maracaibo  coffee,  which  were  there  for- 
merly almost  unknown,  are  now  eagerly  sought  for  on  account  of  their  re- 
semblance to  the  Java  product,  and  for  that  reason  command  far  higher 
prices  than  rule  at  present  in  the  United  States. 

CACAO. 

During  1892  there  were  exported  to  the  United  States  89,343  poimds  of 
cacao,  being  6,415  pounds  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  Prices,  unfor- 
tunately, however,  were  not  sustained,  the  declared  value  of  the  lesser 
amount  in  1891  being  13,434.45  greater  than  the  value  of  the  larger  quan- 
tity exported  in  1892.  This  is  not  encouraging  for  the  planters  of  this 
product,  and  is  to  be  greatly  regretted,  as  a  large  and  increasing  cultiva- 
tion of  cacao  would  go  far  toward  releasing  the  agriculturists  from  their  in« 
judicious  dependence  upon  one  staple,  as  is  practically  the  case  in  Venezuela 
to-day. 

HIDES  AND   SKINS. 

In  hides  there  has  been  a  great  falling  off,  for  reasons  to  be  subsequently 
explained,  as  in  the  case  of  coffee.  There  were  671,134  pounds  shipped  to 
New  York  in  1891  and  in  1892  only  211,106  pounds,  the  latter  having  an 
invoice  yalue  of  ^18,560.54,  against  170,477.82  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
decrease  in  the  exportations  of  skins  has  not  been  so  marked,  although 
32,188  pounds  were  shipptrd  in  1891  over  the  quantity  recorded  during  the 
past  year,  which  amounted  to  162,887  pounds,  valued  at  ^37,072.14. 
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There  is  nerer  much  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  hides  and  skins,  |nicei 
remaining  piactically  almoit  the  same  from  year  to  year. 

nSH   SOUNDS. 

The  recent  war,  more  than  anything  else,  is  responsible  &x  the  coBsidera- 
ble  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  fish  sounds  exported  to  the  United  Slales» 
In  1892  but  32,326  pounds  were  exported,  as  against  54^943  pounds  in  1891, 
values  for  the  two  years  being  ^19,112.97  and  ^9,580.64,  respectively. 

DIVI-DIVI. 

Although  but  very  few  sailing  vessels  from  the  United  States  have  tondied 
at  Maracaibo  during  the  past  year,  yet  the  shipments  of  divi-divi  have  in- 
creased, as  it  is  now  occasionally  sent  in  bags  by  the  steamers  of  the  '*  Red 
D''  line.  During  1892  the  exportations  amounted  to  232,789  pounds  and 
in  1 89 1  to  153,702  pounds.  It  is  but  comparatively  recently  that  our  tan- 
neries have  begim  to  experiment  with  this  product,  which  is  very  rich  in 
tannin,  although  inferior,  no  doubt,  to  our  best  oak  bark. 

WOODS. 

In  consequence  of  the  small  number  of  American  sailing  vessels,  ^e  ex- 
ports of  woods  to  the  United  States  have  suffered  quite  a  diminution,  as  in 
1892  the  declared  value  of  all  classes  shipped  amounted  to  |i5>467.o5,  while 
during  the  previous  year  they  had  risen  to  f  24,098.08. 

A  noticeable  fact  is  that  in  1892  there  were  absolutely  no  shipments  what- 
ever of  fustic  to  the  United  States ;  for  many  3rears  this  has  not  happened. 
In  1 89 1  this  dyewood  was  exported  to  New  York  to  the  value  of  114,832.26, 
which  is  almost  equal  to  the  value  of  all  classes  shipped  in  1892,  among 
which  figure  boxwood,  cedar,  ebony,  mahogany,  lignum-vitae,  etc 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND   EUROPE. 

On  the  whole,  trade  generally  has  prospered  during  the  past  year  very 
fairly,  and  even  wonderfully  well  when  it  is  considered  that  for  many  months 
Venezuela  was  the  scene  of  a  devastating  and  sanguinary  fratricidal  conflict 
Maracaibo,  and,  indeed,  the  entire  State  of  Zulia,  were  fortunately  outside 
the  zone  of  active  hostilities;  but  in  other  sections  of  this  consular  dis- 
trict, and  especially  in  the  coffee-growing  region  of  Los  Andes,  the  war  in 
its  beginning  raged  with  great  fury,  although  the  revolutionary  movement 
was  suppressed  in  that  section  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  only  to  l»eak 
out,  however,  and  be  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion  in  other  localities. 

The  amount  of  coffee  exported  from  Maracaibo  was  no  doubt  affected  by 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  coimtry,  but  this  was  not  the  chief  reason  of  die 
diminished  shipments  to  the  United  States. 

After  the  15  th  of  March  last,  at  which  period  the  impodtiim  of  duties 
upon  Venezuelan  products  imported  into  the  United  States  took  effect,  the 
large  exporting  houses  of  Maracaibo,  controlled  chiefly  by  Germans,  began 
to  seek  a  market  for  their  coffee  in  Europe.     Previous  to  this  the  United 
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States  had  enjoyed  a  practical  monopoly  in  the  reception,  not  only  of  the 
coffee  shipped  from  this  port,  but  also  of  the  hides  and  skins,  which  formed 
important  items  of  commerce.  This  monopoly  of  Maracaibo  exports  by  the 
United  States  naturally  gave  our  exporters  at  home  great  advantages  in  their 
endeavors  to  increase  their  sales  to  this  country,  and  for  the  past  few  years 
a  most  gratifying  success  had  attended  their  efforts,  American  merchandise 
of  all  descriptions  becoming  more  and  more  appreciated  and  in  greater  de- 
mand, until  it  really  seemed  that  we  were  at  last  to  be  the  winners  in  the 
commercial  contest  between  the  New  World  and  the  Old  for  the  control  of 
trade  in  this  section  of  South  America.  Unfortunately,  however,  when  the 
first  experimental  shipments  were  made  to  Hamburg,  instead  of  to  New  York, 
in  order  to  avoid  payment  of  the  recently  imposed  duties  in  the  United 
States,  circumstances  were  such  as  to  favor  greatly  this  new  departure. 

Maracaibo  coffee  (at  least  certain  grades)  is  of  a  special  quality  and  ap- 
pearance, resembling  to  a  great  extent  the  Java  coffee,  which  is  so  highly 
esteemed  in  Europe;  and  it  so  happened  that  the  recent  scarcity  of  the  Java 
product  coincided  with  the  appearance  in  Hamburg  of  large  quantities  of 
Maracaibo  coffee,  diverted  from  the  usual  market  at  New  York  by  the  impo- 
sition of  import  duties.  This  coffee  was  quickly  sold  at  advanced  prices,  and 
further  requisitions  made  upon  Maracaibo  by  the  Hamburg  merchants,  who 
even  commenced  to  build  vessels  especially  for  this  trade,  the  pioneer  of 
which,  the  bark  Maracaibo ^  is  now  on  her  home  voyage  with  8,000  bags 
of  coffee,  having  brought  out  a  full  cargo  of  European  merchandise. 

The  Germans  now  seem  sanguine  that  they  will  be  able  to  secure  and 
monopolize  this  trade,  and  also  hope  to  reap  corresponding  advantages  in 
increasing  their  exports  to  this  country.  It  is  yet  to  be  seen  whether  all 
their  anticipations  will  be  realized ;  but  it  is  at  least  a  positive  fact  that  the 
current  of  export  from  Maracaibo,  not  only  in  coffee,  but  also  in  the  impor- 
tant items  of  hides  and  skins,  has  been  diverted  from  New  York  to  Ham- 
burg, Havre,  and  other  points  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  will  also  be 
noted  that,  besides  the  large  amount  of  coffee  now  being  shipped  directly 
to  Europe  without  passing  through  the  United  States,  the  greater  part  of . 
that  invoiced  to  New  York  during  the  last  three  quarters  of  1892  was  either 
absolutely  in  transit  for  foreign  ports  or  marked  with  option  to  be  so  trans- 
shipped. For  example,  during  the  December  quarter  there  were  fifty-four 
invoices  in  transit  and  a  larger  number  optional. 

It  may  be  roughly  calculated  that  of  the  coffee  shipped  to  the  United 
States  during  the  past  year,  invoiced  at  a  value  of  16,014,721. 73  and  amount- 
ing to  339214,766  pounds,  at  least  two-thirds  was  in  transit,  either  absolutely 
or  with  option,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  of  the  latter  category  by 
far  the  greater  part  finally  found  its  way  abroad. 

E.  H.  PLUMACHER, 

ConsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Maracaibo ^  January  6,  i8gj* 
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MANCHESTER-AMERICAN  TRADE. 

RBPORTBY  CONSUL  GRINHELL. 

Tabu  sA^wi^f  tki  vakte  pf  declared  exports  from  ike  consmUr  district  of  Manchester  to  the 
United  Stute^  during  the  year  iSgs* 


Axtid^ 


ICarehsi. 


September  30.   DeceouMr  31, 


Buttoos ^....^^........^M 

Card  dodiiiiff.^ » — ».» 

Carpets  and  rags. ^,^,^ 

CatUe  hair  and  other  hair.. 


$1,761.89 
«S.455.«7 
49»970-«7 


147,843.13 


$t>347-49 
«9»8i4.«5 
16,667.7s 
9,853.sz 
z4s.s66.74 


|x,9So.86 

4«,«>5X3 
45.x8o.6o 
i4,8sz.Z4 
«8s.534-x« 


,  worsted,  and  worsted 


Cotton,  raw. 
Cotton, 

stuih.. ....~^. 

Cotton  piece  goods »^ ». 

Cotton  vdvet,  ftistians,  etc 

Cotton  yarn  and  thread 

Caruins,  laces,  etc....^.^^ 

Damasks,  etc 

Elastic  web  and  India-rubber 

thread « 

Felt  hats w..»^ 

Purs  and  seals.. 

Handkerchiefs 

Hosiery -« ^.. 

Iron,  steel,  etc. ^m....... 

Leather  and  hides 


40,836.55 
800,03s.  85 
985,080. 54 
119,668.51 
107,145-89 

91,937.8a 

4«.795.o8 
SI,  74a,  89 


Machinery ^ 

Miscellaneous 

Musical  faistruments ^.^..^ 

Paper,  paper  hangings,  etc 

Quilts — 

Rags,  paper  stock,  etc 

Shawls,  etc ..^^ ^ 

Silk  and  cotton  piece  goods 

Silk  noils  and  waste — 

Silk  seals,  plushes,  etc.. ... 

Silk  yarn 

Tape,  braid,  etc — ...^ 

Towels.. »...^...... 

Waterproof  garments 

Msnufiictures  of  wool,  as  wet 
felts,  blanketing,  lappiQg,  etc 

Worsted  yam ^..^ 

Other  yarn ^^ „ 


109,113.85 

34.»4«-47 

53,768.76 

43,340.61 

i76,aos.86 

346,814.69 

44.364.37 

1,185.36 

37,S58.86 

«4»654.58 

ai8,49o*«5 

18,03s.  so 

6,604.59 
14,340.68 

s,aes.oi 
zos,58r.is 
s8,89s.9a 
44»  467.05 

4»»9'-»4 

7S,«o«.«S 
•,5x7*03 


50,337-57 
94r.880.41 
453*430.89 
ras,835.89 
106,107.87 
109,998.98 

19,959.11 
3,707.16 
9,695.8s 

JS5.744.«7 
•8,339.64 

59,885.79 
34.99«.7» 
»5»,979.74 
383.953.0a 
s9.738.za 

4J» 178.98 

7,416.89 
189.574.69 
30,359.48 

3.856.17 
•5.3»9»8 

4,014. 16 
78.549x4 
35,90«.04 
43,899.94 

7,584.  x« 

•8,801.57 

73.00 

5,  •33.48 


73,589.38 

384. 567- «s 
458,808.07 
194, 130. 68 
116,466.98 
145,080.16 

s6,s49.99 

39.877.76 

850.60 

3x7,484.69 

55,670.09 

6e,478.65 

30,989.30 

160,560.19 

7oo,aoo.04 

45,734.86 

a9,6«^96 
Sx,557-33 

i87,zx8.8i 
6e,693.as 
zo,563.z5 
X4, 548.94 
14,986.61 
69,875.03 

Z03, 178. 81 
65,846.68 
11,331.50 

39,699.58 
2,840.88 
3,740.30 


l«,X94.70 
S5,6ei.6o 
36,850.99 
37,969.40 

x5«,694-47 
13,033.95 

71,911.68 
833,897.70 
397,971.  zo 
zz7,538.o8 

x«7,370-99 
161,354.93 

33,718.70 
7,074.70 

r6z,388.o9 
91,339.48 
S«,473.94 
36,596.98 

X40, 44^.37 
6z3,583.68 
3«,9S3-3X 

45,938.  iz 
33,555.88 

'ax5.436.xa 

S.oa9.7* 

7.509.44 

z8,o67.8z 

9,6tz.9i 

99,189.41 

86,836.67 

68,330.36 

6,514.09 

39,006.55 

893.66 

3,831.99 


$7,«54-94 
113,006.15 
x48.669.5l 

5«.035.75 
6«7.338-45 

a,oa3.9s 

335,668.08 
•,3S6,3?«.«8 
x,5»5,3«».6» 
484,163.16 
457,091.09 
501,371.88 

130,115.81 

54,40«.5X 

10,546.43 

6a3,630.8o 

X39,397.68 

asi,6«7.i4 

Z35,8z3.ii 

639,185.  x6 

•,<H3,5SZ.4| 

x5».79o-66 

X.X85.36 

196,019.91 

•6,184.68 

810,639*37 

zi6,ii3.63 

•8,533.35 

73,376.71 

9B»%4.69 

343,X94.|« 

•54,810.44 

•",537.09 

•9,607.79 

«7*»669.« 
•.806,54 
z5,33a.8o 


Total 

Total  in  1891..... 


3,xti,59x.25 
3,907,800.85 


a,735,69i.a5 
«,73x,899.7z 


3,55«,3xx.89 
•,70a, 303. 09 


3.59*,403.49 
■,879,655.  X7 


x«.99X,997  88 
zi,8br,<^8t 


WILLIAM  F. 


United  States  Consulate, 

Manchester^  January  p,  iSgij. 


GRINNELL, 
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